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FRANCE  AS  A    MILITARY  POWER 
IN   1870  AND  IN 


THE  believing  student  of  prophecy  had  better  grounds  in  1846  for 
anticipating  an  early  advent  of  the  Millennium  than  he  has  now. 
War  on  a  great  scale  had  come  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  historical 
horror  than  as  a  future  possibility  ;  no  progress  had  been  made 
between  1815  and  that  date  in  military  art,  scarcely  any  in  the 
appliances  wherewith  to  practise  it  effectively.  Although  the  philo- 
sophical student  might  possibly  have  been  able  to  perceive  below  the 
surface  of  society  the  germs  of  that  great  democratic  movement 
which  exploded  in  1848,  sweeping  through  the  capitals  of  Europe 
and  shaking  in  its  political  upheaval  the  thrones  of  great  and  ancient 
monarchies,  still  they  must  have  seemed  warnings  rather  of  internal 
revolution  than  of  foreign  war  ;  of  a  political  change  that  would 
reverse  the  balance  of  power  between  classes,  rather  than  an  uprising 
of  nationality  against  nationality,  that  would  for  ever  after  alter 
that  equilibrium  between  States  which  had  been  devised  with  so  much 
care  and  precision  in  1815. 

The  more  power  was  taken  from  the  aristocracies  and  transferred 
to  the  people,  the  more  it  was  thought  trade  would  flourish  and  the 
spirit  of  warlike  adventure  and  greed  of  conquest  would  diminish.. 

1  The  Armed  Strength  of  France  :  compiled  in  the  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
Quartermaster-General's  Department,  Horse  Guards,  War  Office,  by  Major  C.  J. 
East,  57th  Regt.,  D.A.Q.M.G. 
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The  warnings,  therefore,  passed  unheeded,  or,  if  dwelt  upon  at  all, 
were  only  regarded  as  precursors  of  an  order  of  things  that,  from  the 
cosmopolitan  philosopher's  point  of  view,  promised  to  be  altogether 
an  improvement  on  the  past.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  those  who  had  faith  in  an  eventual  reign  of  perfect  and  universal 
peace,  should  in  1846  have  thought  the  realisation  of  their  dream  to 
be  near  at  hand.  To  the  thinkers  of  theories  the  wish  was  father 
to  the  thought.  The  world  was  to  be  governed  by  a  new  religion 
— that  of  peace — of  which  they  were  to  be  the  ministering  priests. 

These  sentiments  strongly  influenced  civilised  Europe,  but  in 
England  they  found  their  most  pronounced  exponents.  The  petition 
presented  by  the  Peace  party  to  the  Czar  Nicholas  did  not  by  any 
means  appear  so  utterly  ridiculous  at  the  time  as  it  would  have 
appeared  last  spring.  Although  there  are  doubtless  still  many  votaries 
of  the  theories  upon  which  that  party  relied,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
party  itself  has  now  any  organised  existence ;  at  any  rate,  the  remem- 
brance that  it  ever  was  anything  more  than  a  name  even  in  England 
is  owing  to  the  St.  Petersburg  fiasco  in  1854 — an  episode  in  or: 
history  that  few,  if  any,  practical  men  can  now  dwell  upon  with 
ordinary  gravity. 

During  the  epoch  I  have  referred  to,  the  armies  of  Europe  were 
very  imperfect  as  military  machines ;  that  of  England  was  unworthy 
of  being  classed  as  a  fighting  implement  fit  to  be  employed  against 
an  enemy  more  formidable  than  a  Kaffir  or  an  Asiatic,  and,  even  when 
so  engaged,  gained  its  ends  always  with  difficulty,  and  not  always 
without  discredit  and  disaster.  It  was  a  police  force  dressed  in  the 
.guise  of  soldiers.  It  was  a  body — a  fine  muscular  body  certainly — 
.without  a  soul ;  all  ranks  were  full  of  courage,  without  doubt  the 
first  and  greatest  factor  in  military  excellence,  but  all  other  warlike 
instincts  were  wanting.  Its  generals,  men  of  Peninsular  experience, 
were  old  in  body  and  old-fashioned  in  mind,  whilst  its  regimental 
•officers  were  entirely  ignorant  of  their  profession.  They  would  have 
made  the  finest  private  soldiers  in  the  world,  but  they  were  as  little 

.  acquainted  with  the  art  and  science  of  war  as  the  rank  and  file  they 
were  commissioned  to  lead.     It  had  many  points  in  common  with  the 

.  army  which  Eussia  sent  into  the  field  last  spring. 

In  France,  even  under  its  Citizen  King,  who  was  eminently  a  man 
of  peace,  the  soldier  was  always  regarded  with  pride  and  affection, 
and — although  the  result  arrived  at  might  be  unsatisfactory — the 
efficiency  of  the  army  was  recognised  as  an  object  of  great  national 
.concern.  In  this  respect  it  had  a  great  advantage  over  the  military 
forces  of  England,  part,  and  a  most  important  part,  of  which — the 
militia — had  been  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death,  the  only  survivors 
•being  a  few  officers  whose  existence  was  assumed  from  their  names 
ibeing  retained  in  the  At^my  List.  The  private  soldier  had  come  to  be 
despised  as  a  drunken,  useless  member  of  society,  because  he  did  not 
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add  directly  to  the  riches  of  the  country  by  spinning  cotton  goods ; 
his  indirect  value  was  naturally  denied  in  an  age  believed  to  be  the 
herald  of  perpetual  peace ;  and  the  officer  was  merely  regarded  as  a 
red-coated  man  of  pleasure,  or  as  a  leading  journal  described  him 
just  before  the  Crimean  War — I  quote  from  memory — '  a  reckless 
libertine  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  licensed  cut-throat  in  time  of  war.' 
The  French  army  learnt  little  from  its  promenade  into  Spain  in  1823 
and  from  its  operations  against  Antwerp  in  1832  ;  at  least  there  re- 
sulted no  important  reforms  in  its  administration,  no  great  improve- 
ments in  its  materiel  or  in  its  system  of  tactics. 

The  army  of  Prussia,  which  is  now  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
had  not,  in  1846,  shown  any  sign  of  its  coming  greatness.  As  a 
military  power  Prussia  had  been  crushed  by  Napoleon  at  Jena,  and 
was  forced  to  accede  to  stipulations  which  the  conqueror  believed 
would  prevent  her  again — at  least  in  his  time — from  appearing  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Europe.  A  scheme  was,  however,  devised  by 
General  Scharnhorst  for  counteracting  the  evil  effects  of  those  humi- 
liating stipulations,  by  means  of  which  they  should  be  respected  in 
the  letter,  but  directly  contravened  in  the  spirit.  An  army  nominally 
of  the  inferior  strength  stipulated  by  treaty  was  kept  on  foot,  yet  in 
reality  a  large  military  force  was  being  created  but  kept  out  of 
sight,  and  the  result  was  the  brilliant  part  played  by  Bliicher's  army 
in  the  campaign  of  1815.  Jena  was  avenged  at  Waterloo,  and  the 
monuments  erected  in  Paris  to  commemorate  the  destruction  of 
Prussia's  military  power  were  only  saved,  from  the  natural  fury  of 
that  gallant  old  hussar  by  the  direct  interposition  of  the  great 
English  Duke. 

Prussia,  which  under  Frederick  became  a  great  European  power 
through  the  excellence  of  her  army  and  the  genius  of  its  commander, 
sank  in  1806  into  insignificance  ;  indeed  it  is  a  curious  but  still  an 
interesting  study  to  compare  the  contemptible  position  it  occupied 
then,  and  for  several  subsequent  years,  with  that  it  now  holds  in  the 
world's  esteem.  The  military  system  devised  by  Scharnhorst  was 
not,  however,  an  automatic  machine,  or  one  that  could  secure  effective 
results,  unless  worked  with  intelligent  skill.  All  systems  must  march 
with  the  times  to  be  effective  in  moments  of  emergency.  The  con- 
dition of  an  army  cannot  remain  stationary  without  deteriorating. 
Progress  is  essential  to  its  health.  Every  invention  and  discovery  in 
science  acts  more  or  less  directly  or  indirectly  upon  it,  requiring 
modification,  and  sometimes  even  radical  changes  in  its  administra- 
tion, tactics,  &c.,  and,  if  the  necessary  reforms  are  not  effected,  it  falls 
behind  in  the  race  of  military  efficiency  ;  the  machine  if  left  to  itself 
rusts.  In  the  hands  of  old  men  an  army  is  prone  to  live  upon  its 
past  reputation,  until  at  last  all  desire  for  progress  is  stamped  out, 
and  those  who  like  the  author  of  the  Tactical  Retrospect,  like  Stoffel, 
like  Trochu,  recognising  its  shortcomings,  dare  to  recommend  reform, 
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are  pointed  at  as  Eadicals,  as  men  who  would  overturn  the  nation's 
most  cherished  institutions,  and,  if  so,  why  not  even  Eoyalty  itself  ? 
From  1815  to  1849,  and  even  to  1859,  such  was  the  fate  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  Prussian  army.  A  military  system  which,  when  directed 
by  clear  brains  and  stout  heart?,  was  capable  of  turning  out  the  army 
that  invaded  Bohemia  in  1866  and  France  in  1870,  when  worked  in 
a  perfunctory  manner  under  feeble  chiefs,  produced  the  inefficient 
force  that  served  the  King  of  Prussia  up  to  about  1859.  Most  of  us 
can  remember  how  humble  was  the  role  played  by  that  country 
during  the  Crimean  war,  and  many  can  recollect,  a  little  further  back 
still,  the  stormy  epoch  of  1848,  when  the  Imperial  crown  of  Germany 
was  offered  to  Prussia's  king  by  the  Revolutionary  Diet.  Why  was  it 
refused  by  him  ?  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  successors  of  the 
great  Frederick  should  be  withheld  by  qualms  of  conscience.  His. 
ancestors  had  obtained  great  accessions  of  territory  by  a  course  of 
conduct  which  did  not  suggest  too  nice  scruples  in  such  matters,  and 
they  had,  from  being  poor  Electors  of  the  insignificant  province  of 
Brandenburg,  by  such  means  bloomed  out  into  being  kings  of  what 
they  called  Prussia. 

William  is  not,  therefore,  likely  to  have  refused  the  Imperial  crown 
localise  he  thought  it  belonged  by  any  prescriptive  right  to  another 
Royal  house,  or  because  the  hands  that  offered  it  were  hard  and 
horny  and  far  from  clean.  It  was  not  that  he,  an  aristocrat,  would 
not  stoop  to  accept  that  precious  bauble  from  revolutionary  citizens, 
for  he  had  been  for  some  time  coquetting  with  them,  and  would 
gladly  have  received  their  proffered  present.  He  allowed  '  I  dare  not 
to  wait  upon  I  would.'  Austria's  demeanour  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 
8he  would  not  permit  it ;  and  by  a  strong  army,  massed  along  the 
frontier  of  Prussia,  said  to  the  latter,  '  Accept  that  crown,  which  I 
claim  as  mine  by  right,  at  your  peril.'  The  king  could  not  accept 
the  challenge,  because  his  army  was  unfit  for  war;  the  Landwehr 
held  back  and  did  not  respond  to  the  summons  calling  it  out. 
The  army  could  not  be  made  up  to  war  strength,  and  what  is  known 
in  history  as  the  'Political  Capitulation  of  Olmutz  '  represented  the 
final  closing  of  the  period  of  Prussian  military  development  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  great  army  reform  of  Scharnhorst.  The  great 
reforms  that  changed  the  whole  character  of  the  Prussian  military 
forces,  converting  them  from  a  Landwehr  into  an  army,  began  in 
1859. 

Power  in  Prussia  fell  into  other  hands  than  those  which  wielded 
it  in  1855-56,  before  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  older  system 
attained  the  completeness  which  enabled  her  army  to  conquer  at 
Koniggratz.  The  Prussians,  having  recognised  that  their  army  was 
not  fit  for  a  great  war,  set  themselves  the  task  of  making  it  fit  for 
war — the  only  real  test  of  an  army's  efficiency.  They  possessed  the 
great  faculty  of  knowing  how  to  wait — a  great  power  in  all  human 
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affairs — to  which  they  added  industrious  application.  It  would  be 
foreign  to  my  subject  were  I  to  attempt  any  description  of  the 
reforms  and  changes  effected  in  the  Prussian  army  during  the  years 
immediately  preceding  Koniggratz ;  but  it  is  desirable  I  should 
remark  that  they  were  carried  out  by  able,  studious,  practical 
soldiers  who  despised  no  minutiae,  and  who  spared  no  trouble  and 
no  thought  in  working  out  the  great  problems  entrusted  to  them,  on 
the  due  appreciation  of  which  hinged  all  their  hopes  of  future 
national  greatness.  Above  all  things,  be  it  remembered  that  it  was 
during  a  dark  arid  gloomy  epoch  of  Prussian  history,  whilst  she  lay 
sunk  beneath  the  contemptuous  neglect  of  Europe,  that  her  present 
military  efficiency  was  developed,  and  her  strength  built  up.  During 
the  period  to  which  I  refer,  few  statesmen  or  generals  concerned 
themselves  with  what  was  passing  in  a  poor  little  modern  kingdom 
which  most  thought  it  rather  a  courteous  concession  to  reckon  amongst 
the  great  Continental  powers. 

Yet  it  was  then  that  the  able  soldiers  whose  names  first  became 
known  to  fame  in  1866  were  quietly,  in  an  unobtrusive  and  methodi- 
cal fashion,  creating  that  military  system  which  is  at  once  the 
admiration  of  all  nations,  and  the  model  upon  which  they  strive  to 
form  their  armies.  Their  doings  and  the  results  they  had  achieved 
were,  however,  preceived  by  at  least  one  man,  and  duly  reported 
to  his  Government  in  despatches  of  which  the  world  in  general  knew 
nothing  until  they  were  published  by  the  Prussians  themselves,  having 
been  captured,  amongst  other  official  documents,  near  Paris  in  1870. 
In  a  manner  that  does  infinite  credit  to  his  patriotism  and  to  his 
abilities,  Baron  Stoffel  compared  the  shortcomings  of  his  own  army 
with  the  order  and  efficiency  which  characterised  that  of  Germany. 
He  pointed  out  the  excellence  of  the  machine,  not  only  in  design,  but 
in  the  intelligent  and  yet  easy  manner  in  which  it  was  worked, 
bringing  to  light  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  set  in  motion,  and 
the  great  improvements  that  had  been  introduced  into  its  mechanism 
after  the  experience  gained  in  the  '  Seven  Weeks'  War.' 

His  warnings  passed  unheeded  ;  the  rulers  of  France  were  so  blinded 
by  self-confidence  and  unreasoning  pride,  that  when  the  First  Minister 
declared  war  in  1870,  he  said  that  he  did  so  'with  a  light  heart.' 
But  when  crushed  by  defeat  she  made  peace,  and  as  a  first  duty  had 
to  reorganise  her  military  system,  Baron  Stoffel's  letters  served  to 
indicate  the  point  from  which  her  military  administrators  should  start 
in  their  work. 

The  publication  now  under  review  affords  us  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  work  has  been  carried  out,  and 
affords  us  ample  materials  for  estimating  the  present  military  strength 
of  France.  We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  extremely  dry 
reading ;  the  author  being  evidently  afraid  lest  he  should  afford  any 
information  that  had  not  been  published  to  the  world  in  Paris.  He 
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gives  us  most  interesting  figures  as  to  what  the  strength  of  the  French 
army  should  be,  but  he  throws  no  light  upon  what  it  actually  numbers 
at  this  present  time  :  he  describes  the  organisation  and  objects  of  the 
military  colleges  and  army  establishments,  but  he  tells  us  nothing 
of  their  present  condition,  or  whether  they  have  succeeded  and 
answered  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  created.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  archives  of  the  Intelligence  Department  contain  ample  in- 
formation as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  French  army,  and  as  to 
its  value  as  a  military  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who  wield  its 
power  ;  but  this  is  kept  for  the  ear  of  the  Minister  of  War,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  other  high  officials.  It  is  of  little  use  to  know 
that  an  army  numbers  half  a  million  of  men,  unless  we  are  told 
their  value  as  soldiers.  This  reticence  is  unfortunately  necessary  on 
the  part  of  officials,  especially  in  works  published  by  official  depart- 
ments. I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  clothe  with  flesh  the  skeleton 
of  dry  details  and  figures  supplied  by  Major  East  of  the  present 
condition  of  an  army  that  may  possibly  play  a  great  part  in  this 
coming  year. 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  figures  in  this  book,  a  word, 
in  passing,  on  the  department  from  which  it  emanates  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  That  most  important  branch  of  our  army  headquarter  staff 
is  in  reality  of  very  recent  date,  although  nominally  we  have  long 
had  a  department  that  was  supposed  to  fulfil  its  duties.  Formerly 
it  was  little  better  than  a  badly  arranged  collection  of  maps  and 
statistical  information  about  foreign  countries.  Now,  under  able 
direction,  it  has  assumed  its  true  position  in  relation  to  our  army, 
and  is  engaged  in  working  out  the  great  military  problems  connected 
with  the  defence  of  Great  Britain  and  of  her  distant  possessions.  It 
performs,  in  fact,  what  are  generally  regarded  as  the  highest  and 
most  important  duties  devolving  upon  the  staff  of  an  army.  Upon 
these  duties  its  officers  have  been  working  studiously  and  in  an  un- 
obtrusive manner  for  some  years  past.  Works,  similar  in  nature  to 
that  now  before  us,  have  already  been  published  by  it  on  the  armies 
of  most  European  nations  ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that,  should  war  at 
any  time  be  forced  upon  us,  our  Intelligence  Department  will  be 
found  fully  as  equal  to  its  duties  as  the  corresponding  department  in 
any  foreign  army  can  have  proved  itself  to  be. 

General  Trochu,  in  his  remarkable  book  on  the  French  Army  in 
1867,  said :  ( Nous  nous  sommes  endormis  dans  la  satisfaction  de  nous- 
memes  ;  nous  nous  sommes  detournes  du  travail,  negligeant  les  efforts, 
les  recherches,  les  comparaisons,  qui  creent  le  progres.'  This  self- 
satisfaction,  this  vain  belief  ir^  the  greatness  of  the  French  people 
and  the  invincibility  of  its  army — sentiments  converted  into  articles 
of  national  faith  by  the  untruthful  historians  of  the  First  Empire — 
precluded  all  inquiry  into  the  grounds  upon  which  that  faith  was 
based,  and  in  1870  prevented  a  sound  comparison  being  instituted 
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between  the  real  military  strength  of  France,  even  as  regards  actual 
numbers,  and  that  wielded  by  Germany.  Had  not  the  power  of 
Prussia  been  destroyed  before  by  the  French  army  ?  and  why  should 
it  be  doubted  by  a  generation  of  Frenchmen  educated  in  the  writings 
of  M.  Thiers  that  what  was  so  easily  and  effectively  achieved  in  1806 
should  not  be  re-enacted  in  1870?  Frenchmen  travel  so  little 
beyond  their  own  territory,  they  know  so  little  of  what  is  taking  place 
elsewhere — being  prevented  studying  the  press  and  current  literature 
of  other  countries  by  their  ignorance  of  foreign  languages — that  the 
great  changes  introduced  into  the  Prussian  army  in  1859—60  were 
practically  unknown  in  France.  Baron  Stoffel  endeavoured  to  impress 
the  Emperor  and  his  War  Minister  with  their  importance,  but 
without  effect ;  the  information  he  gave,  the  warnings  he  sounded, 
fell  on  stony  ground  and  bore  no  fruit ;  '  la  lutte  de  1'imprevoyance, 
de  1'ignorance  et  de  1'ineptie  centre  toutes  les  qualites  opposees,  la 
prevoyance,  1'instruction  et  1'intelligence '  ended,  as  such  a  struggle 
must  always  do,  in  defeat  and  in  well-deserved  disaster. 

In  1845—46  the  army  of  France  numbered  about  300,000  men 
raised  by  conscription  in  accordance  with  the  law  passed  in  1832, 
which  law,  however,  allowed  the  rich  to  purchase  exemption  from 
personal  service  by  procuring  others  to  serve  in  their  stead.  The 
annual  contingent  was  then  fixed  at  80,000  men,  of  which  a  pro- 
portion— determined  annually  by  the  Chambers — only  joined  the 
colours,  the  remainder  being  allowed  to  remain  at  their  homes  on 
leave.  Its  cost  to  the  country  was  about  10,000,000^.  per  annum. 

No  great  or  very  important  changes  were  made  in  the  law  of 
1832  until  1868,  although  the  number  given,  forming  the  annual 
contingent,  varied  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  contingencies 
of  peace  or  war.  Sadowa  and  General  Trochu's  uncompromising 
expose  of  the  condition  of  the  French  army  in  1867  seem  to  have 
waked  up  the  military  authorities  of  France  to  a  realisation  of  the 
weakness  of  their  army.  That  in  actual  numbers  of  soldiers  ready 
for  war  it  was  far  inferior  to  the  army  Prussia  could  assemble  in  a 
few  weeks  on  the  Khine,  seems  then  to  have  been  recognised  for  the 
first  time,  whilst  the  absence  of  any  really  reliable  reserve  to  fill  up 
the  losses  occasioned  by  war  dawned  upon  the  whole  people  as  a 
surprise.  It  was  felt  that,  if  their  old  position  in  Europe  was  to  be 
maintained,  their  military  force  should  consist  of  800,000  men,  one 
half  of  that  number  being  the  strength  of  the  standing  army  in  peace, 
the  other  half  being  its  reserve.  The  army  law  then  framed,  esta- 
blishing the  principle  of  universal  compulsory  service,  was  devised 
with  that  object  in  view;  if  fully  carried  out  it  would  have  placed 
nine  annual  contingents  of  1 00,000  men  each  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government,  whilst  the  formation  of  a  great  reserve  army,  to  be 
called  the  National  Guard  '  Mobile,'  was  also  decreed.  This  latter 
was  to  consist  of  all  the  young  men  not  included  in  the  annual 
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contingent  for  the  regular  army,  and  it  would,  it  was  estimated,  when 
the  new  military  system  had  reached  its  normal  condition  in  1875-76, 
give  a  reserve  force  of  500,000  men.  The  Chambers  would  not, 
however,  agree  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  laid  before  them  by 
Marshal  Niel,  and  altered  those  bearing  upon  the  formation  of  the 
Guard  Mobile  so  materially  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  its  ever 
becoming  a  really  efficient  reserve  force.  Indeed  Marshal  le  Boeuf, 
who  succeeded  Niel  as  Minister  of  War,  seems  to  have  so  thoroughly 
recognised  this,  that  he  took  little  trouble  to  give  effect  to  that 
portion  of  the  new  military  law.  The  result  was  that  the  declaration 
of  war  in  1870  found  France  without  the  reserve  army  which  it  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  law,  as  proposed  by  Marshal  Niel, 
to  secure.  A  few  battalions  of  this  Guard  '  Mobile  '  had  been  organ- 
ised at  Paris,  and  a  few  were  in  the  eastern  fortresses  ;  but  as  a  reserve 
it  existed  only  on  paper,  and  the  small  portion  which  had  been 
drilled  was  so  utterly  worthless,  from  lack  of  discipline,  that,  after  a 
short  sojourn  at  Chalons,  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  it  back  to 
Paris.  Had  it  been  even  possible  to  have  found  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  for  it,  and  to  have  mobilised  it  to  its  full 
strength,  the  arsenals  did  not  contain  a  sufficient  supply  of  breech- 
loading  rifles  or  of  clothing,  &c.,  to  have  armed  and  equipped  a 
reserve  force  of  500,000  men. 

In  July  1870  the  war  strength  of  the  regular  army  of  France  was 
567,000  men  ;  but  deducting  from  that  number  the  gendarmerie,  the 
troops  composing  the  depots,  and  the  garrisons  at  home  and  in  Algeria, 
the  force  available  for  field  operations  against  Germany  would  not 
number  more  than  a  little  over  300,000  men.  This  was  divided  into 
eight  army  corps  and  three  reserve  divisions  of  cavalry,  consisting  in 
all  of  368  battalions,  252  squadrons,  984  field-guns,  and  three  regi- 
ments of  engineers. 

The  punishment  that  pursued  the  crime,  the  madness,  of  de- 
claring war  against  Germany,  whose  field  army  was  two-thirds 
stronger,  and  possessing  vast  and  fully  organised  reserves  of  well 
drilled  and  well  disciplined  men  behind  it,  is  a  matter  of  history  with 
which  I  need  not  here  concern  myself.  Without  seeking  for  the 
national  characteristics  peculiar  to  either  combatant  to  account  for 
the  overwhelming  disasters  that  befel  France  as  the  result  of  their 
act  of  criminal  folly,  the  disproportion  between  their  armed  strength 
is  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  result.  From  the  first  general 
action — not,  of  course,  including  the  painful  episode  now  only  re- 
membered from  having  been  impiously  announced  to  the  world  as 
the  '  Baptism  of  Fire '  of  the  boy  prince — to  the  final  destruction  of 
the  regular  army.,  Napoleon's  troops  were  outnumbered,  I  may  say, 
in  every  battle.  If  the  French  military  system  had  been  a  machine 
in  good  working  order,  and  capable  of  being  easily  and  effectively 
put  in  motion,  the  disproportion  in  numbers  between  the  combatants 
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in  the  early  engagements  on  the  frontier  ought  to  have  been  reversed ; 
and  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  under  such  circumstances  their 
immediate  results  would  have  been  favourable  to  the  French,  whose 
regular  troops  fought  even  against  odds  in  those  early  battles  with 
courage  and  devotion.  It  was  those  early  defeats  that  began  the  de- 
moralisation which  culminated  in  Sedan.  It  is  commonly  believed 
in  England  that  the  French  fought  badly  all  through  the  war.  This 
is  a  gross  libel  upon  their  regular  army  ;  for,  although  badly  handled 
at  Gravelotte  and  in  the  actions  round  Metz,  its  courage  and  actual 
fighting  qualities  were  conspicuous.  Sedan  and  Metz  were  its  graves  ; 
and  the  ghosts  of  armies  subsequently  collected  by  a  Ministry  of 
avocats  could  not  be  expected,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  maintain 
the  ancient  prestige  of  French  military  power,  when  called  upon  to 
face  the  best  regular  army  in  Europe.  Numerous  as  were  the  short- 
comings of  their  leaders,  imperfect  as  was  their  military  system,  vain, 
presumptuous,  and  ignorant  as  the  regimental  officers  may  have  been, 
one  need  not  go  back  to  all  these  unfortunate  facts  to  account  for 
the  complete  collapse  of  the  French  military  power  in  1870:  their 
armies  were  crushed  by  superior  numbers.  Defective  as  their  regular 
army  was,  it  could  most  certainly  have  protected  France  from  the 
disasters  which  overwhelmed  her,  if  the  military  forces  of  Germany 
had  not  been  numerically  as  well  as  morally  so  vastly  superior  to  hers. 
The  great  numerical  superiority  of  the  German  army  enabled  it  to 
deal  such  crushing  blows  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  that  the 
demoralisation  they  engendered  among  MacMahon's  soldiers  rendered 
them  subsequently  an  easy  prey  at  Sedan. 

The  French  have  never  been  good  at  fighting  a  losing  game. 
Eeverses  with  us  and  with  our  cousins,  the  Americans,  serve  to  stimu- 
late to  increased  exertion,  to  give  us  renewed  energy ;  but  with  the 
Latin  races  it  is  otherwise  :  misfortune  engenders  despair ;  there  is  a 
want  of  self-reliance  in  their  disposition  that  tends  to  convert  early 
failure  in  any  undertaking  into  demoralisation,  and  with  all  people, 
when  demoralisation  has  once  taken  hold  either  of  individuals,  or  of 
communities,  or  of  armies,  it  is  likely  to  degenerate  quickly  into 
cowardice.  The  elan  on  which  the  French  pride  themselves  so  much 
is  the  offspring  of  success,  and  success  only.  '  First  blood '  has 
even  with  us  been  always  regarded  as  an  omen  of  good  fortune,  but 
to  a  French  army  it  is  a  preface  essential  to  victory. 

If  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  much  of  the  disasters  that  befel  the 
French  army  in  1870  arose  from  the  demoralisation  in  its  ranks  engen- 
dered by  the  defeats  it  experienced  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
through  insufficiency  of  numbers,  I  have  given  ample  reason  why  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  examine  what  would  be  the  fighting  strength  of 
France  next  spring  should  her  interests  require  her  to  appear  as  a  bel- 
ligerent in  Europe.  Let  us  glance  in  passing  at  the  great  reforms 
recently  introduced  into  her  military  organisation,  and  the  improved 
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instruction  afforded  to  all  ranks.  Amidst  the  turmoil  of  internal  party 
strife,  important  changes  have  been  worked  out  quietly  and  effectively  ; 
the  struggle  for  power  by  the  several  political  parties  into  which  France 
is  divided  has  not  in  any  serious  manner  hindered  military  progress. 
The  direction  and  management  of  army  affairs  iiave  been  kept  dis- 
tinct, and  outside  the  realm  of  party  faction.  The  excellence  of  the 
French  civil  administration,  the  completeness  and  perfection  of  its 
machinery,  has  enabled  the  War  Ministry  to  carry  out  the  new  re- 
cruiting law  of  1872  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  the  well-established 
territorial  division  of  the  country  lends  itself  to  the  new  military 
system  based  upon  it.  The  first  principle  of  that  law  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  every  Frenchman  to  personal  military  service.  Substitutes 
are  not  permitted,  and  although  exemption  from  personal  service  is 
permitted  under  certain  clearly  defined  conditions,  the  law  is  that 
every  man  from  twenty  to  forty  years  of  age  who  is  physically  fit  for 
work  may  be  required  to  serve  either  in  the  regular  army  or  in  its 
reserves.  Those  who  have  at  any  time  been  convicted  of  serious 
crimes  are  not  allowed  to  claim  the  honour  of  wearing  a  soldier's 
uniform.  The  full  term  of  military  service,  viz.  twenty  years,  is 
divided  into  four  periods — 1st,  five  years  in  the  regular  army;  2nd, 
four  years  in  its  reserve ;  3rd,  five  years  in  the  territorial  army ; 
and  4th,  six  years  in  its  reserve.  In  order  that  this  obligation 
should  in  peace  time  fall  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  young  men 
studying  for  the  learned  professions,  &c.,  a  certain  number — to  be  deter- 
mined from  time  to  time  by  the  Minister  of  War — who  pass  a  specified 
examination  are  allowed,  upon  paying  down  a  lump  sum  of  money 
for  the  cost  of  their  clothes  and  food,  to  reduce  their  term  of  service 
with  the  cplours  to  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  they  have  to  pass 
an  examination  in  military  subjects,  or  to  go  on  serving  for  twelve 
months  longer.  The  amount  per  man  so  paid  this  year  was  fixed  at 
60£.,  but  under  certain  circumstances  applicants  can  obtain  a  reduc- 
tion or  entire  remission  of  this  payment. 

The  population  of  France,  which  may  be  taken  at  36,000,000,  has 
during  the  last  four  years  given  an  average  of  292,000  young  men 
who  have  each  year  attained  the  age  of  twenty.  After  deducting 
from  that  number  those  taken  for  the  auxiliary  services  (23,500  per 
annum),  those  exempted  from  the  service  owing  to  physical  dis- 
abilities, from  family  reasons,  and  because  they  belong  to  religious  or 
educational  services,  in  round  numbers,  .a  little  less  than  one-half 
remains,  and  from  it  -the  annual  complement  for  the  naval  service, 
6,500,  must  be.  deducted.  Allowing  for  every  deduction,  absentees 
included — for  there  are  army  absentees  in  France  as  well  as  in  England 
—  this  annual  contingent  for  military  purposes  amounts  to  133,000, 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  of  83,000,  who  remain  with  the 
colours  nominally  for  five  years,  and  the  second  of  50,000,  who  from 
financial  reasons  are  only  kept  with  regiments  for  periods  of  from  six 
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to  twelve  months,  where  they  remain  en  disponibilite  until  they 
pass  into  the  reserve.  In  reality,  the  first  class  are  barely  four  years 
in  the  ranks,  for  the  men  do  not  join  until  six  months  after  the 
date  from  which  their  service  is  calculated,  and  they  are  allowed  to 
leave  their  regiments  on  furlough  six  months  before  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  service. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1878,  the  active  army  with  the  colours 
will  therefore  consist  of,  the  first  class  of  five  annual  contingents  of 
83,000  each,  plus  the  second  class  of  the  contingent  for  the  current 
year,  the  permanent  cadres  of  the  army,  the  one  year  volunteers 
and  the  re-engaged  soldiers,  calculated  to  give  altogether,  in  round 
numbers,  534,000  men,2  due  allowance  being  made  for  casualties  ;  and 
en  disponibilite^  of  four  annual  contingents  of  50,000,  calculated  to 
give  about  184,000  men,  similar  deductions  being  made.  The  total 
strength  of  the  active  army  will  therefore  be  719,000  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men,  or,  adding  the  officers  (26,499),  the  grand 
total  will  be,  in  round  numbers,  745,000  of  all  ranks,  not  including 
the  gendarmerie,  or  garde  republicaine,  which  together  amount  to 
27,000  men.  The  reserves  of  the  active  army  will  in  future  consist 
of  the  men  who,  having  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five,  have  completed 
their  term  of  five  years'  army  service — that  is,  it  will  consist  of  four 
annual  contingents  plus  a  proportion  of  the  cadres,  &c.,  who  will 
annually  pass  from  regiments  into  the  reserve.  When  this  reserve 
has  reached  its  normal  strength  in  1881,  it  will  consist  of  520,000 
men,  all  of  whom  it  is  intended  to  call  out  twice  during  their  reserve 
service  to  take  part  in  grand  manoeuvres  ;  once  during  their  second, 
and  once  during  their  fourth  year's  reserve .  service,  but  upon  both 
occasions  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  days.  Although  this  reserve 
created  by  the  law  of  1872  will  not  be  in  existence  in  its  complete 
form  until  the  end  of  1881,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  reserve 
actually  available  at  this  moment  amounts  fully  to  500,000  soldiers, 
who  have  all  been  trained  in  the  regular  army,  for  few  of  those  who 
fought  in  1870  are  still  with  the  colours. 

The  men,  on  completing  their  army  reserve  service,  pass  into  the 
Territorial  Army  for  five  years ;  they  will  therefore  be  twenty-nine  or 
thirty  upon  joining,  and  will  remain  in  it  until  the  age  of  thirty-four 
or  thirty-five.  When  it  has  reached  its  normal  strength  in  1886,  it 
will  consist  of  594,000  men,  allowance  being  made  for  casualties. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-four  or  thirty-five,  the  men  will  pass  into  the 
reserve  of  the  territorial  army,  in  which  they  will  remain  for  six 
years  to  complete  the  full  term  of  twenty  years'  military  service, 

2  The  actual  number  provided  for  by  the  Budget  of  1877  as  present  with  their 
corps  was  only  441,147  ;  the  difference  is  owing  to  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that 
the  men  in  reality  only  serve  four,  instead  of  five,  years  with  the  colours ;  this 
reduces  the  numbers  I  have  given  as  actually  present  with  their  regiments  by  one- 
fifth,  who  are  really  on  furlough,  but  available  at  any  moment  for  service  if 
required. 
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which  in  future  all  Frenchmen,  not  exempted  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  will  have  to  give  their  country.  When  this  reserve  has 
reached  its  normal  strength  in  1892,  it  will  number  638,000  men. 

In  the  last-named  year  the  military  strength  of  France  will  be  in 
round  numbers  as  follows : — 

Active  army 719,000 

Eeserve  of  active  army     .         .         .  520,000 

Territorial  army       ..'  594,000 

Eeserve  of  territorial  army        .         .  638,000 

Total      .         .      -  .'      2,471,000 

This  grand  total  does  not  include  officers  nor  the  gendarmerie,  nor 
the  non-combatants  annually  allotted  to  the  auxiliary  and  admini- 
strative services,  manufacture  of  warlike  stores,  construction  of  for- 
tifications, railways,  telegraphs,  &c.  As  already  stated,  23,500  men 
are  each  year  told  off  to  these  auxiliary  branches,  but  do  not  serve 
during  peace.  There  are  already  about  90,000  of  them  in  existence 
available  if  required,  which  number  will  be  increased  to  about 
180,000  in  1881,  and  to  191,000  in  1892,  when  the  military  system 
will  have  attained  its  normal  development. 

As  regards  the  present  condition  of  the  territorial  army,  much 
has  recently  been  effected  to  make  it  a  reality,  by  organising  the 
cadres  of  the  145  regiments  into  which  it  is  divided,  appointing 
officers  to  it,  &c. ;  but  nothing  has  yet  been  done,  even  on  paper, 
towards  forming  its  reserve.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  assumed, 
that  in  the  event  of  a  war  this  year,  the  territorial  army  itself  would 
certainly  number  500,000  men,  two-thirds  of  whom  would  have 
previously  served  either  in  the  regular  army  or  as  'Mobiles'  during 
the  late  war,  for  whom  an  abundance  of  officers  would  be  available. 
Should  France  take  the  field  in  1878,  I  believe  its  military  forces 
would  be  as  follows  : — 

Active  army    .....  719,000 

Eeserve  of  active  army     .          .          .  500,000 

Territorial  army       ....  500,000 

Auxiliary  services  of  workmen,  &c.  .  90,000 

Total     .         .         *      1,809,000 

This  total  does  not  include  officers,  gendarmerie  (22,000),  the 
Eepublican  Guard  (3,800),  nor  the  Customs  and  Forest  Guards 
(13,400). 

The  active  army  is  divided  into  eighteen  army  corps  stationed  in 
France  and  one  in  Algeria.  Each  of  the  former  consist  of  two 
infantry  divisions,  the  latter  of  three,  one  being  stationed  in  each  of 
the  three  provinces  into  which  that  colony  is  divided.  The  fighting 
strength  of  each  army  corps  is  25,000  infantry,  about  1,800  sabres, 
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102  guns  and  1,000  engineers,  making  a  total  in  round  numbers  of 
say  30,000  fighting-men,  exclusive  of  police  and  the  administrative 
departments.  France  is  apportioned  off  into  eighteen  regions,  each 
having  a  population  of  about  two  millions,  and  each  containing  the 
head-quarters  of  an  array  corps.  Each  region  is  subdivided  for  pur- 
poses of  military  administration  into  eight  subdivisions,  in  each  of 
which  there  are  one  or  more  magazines  of  arms,  clothing,  &c.,  and 
one  or  more  recruiting  offices,  in  which  are  kept  the  lists  of  the  men 
belonging  to  the  army,  its  reserves,  &c.  For  each  region  there 
are  also  general  supply  magazines  of  all  sorts  of  military  materiel 
from  which  the  subdivision  magazines  are  kept  supplied.  Each 
region  is  thus  self-supporting,  and  an  ample  supply  of  arms  and  stores 
are  kept  in  it  to  equip  not  only  all  the  troops  belonging  to  its  army 
corps,  but  all  those  belonging  to  the  depots,  army  reserve,  and  terri- 
torial army,  for  whose  organisation  it  is  responsible.  One  great  point 
of  difference  between  the  French  and  Prussian  system  of  recruiting  is 
that,  whereas  in  Germany  each  army  corps  is  furnished  with  men 
drawn  exclusively  from  the  region  in  which  its  head-quarters  in  peace 
and  its  depots  in  war  are  localised,  it  is  only  the  men  belonging  to 
the  second  class  of  the  annual  contingent  in  the  French  army  who, 
when  mobilised,  serve  exclusively  with  the  army  corps  belonging  to 
their  own  territorial  region.  The  men  of  the  first,  or,  as  we  should 
term  it,  the  standing  army,  are  recruited  generally  from  all  parts  of 
France,  so  that  in  every  division,  in  every  battalion,  may  be  found 
men  from  Marseilles,  who  can  with  difficulty  make  themselves  under- 
stood by  their  comrades  in  the  same  company  drawn  from  Normandy. 
This  is  a  blot,  a  weakness  in  their  system,  which  its  conservative 
framers  evidently  felt  was  unavoidable  on  political  grounds.  They 
recoiled  with  dread  from  encouraging  a  provincial  spirit,  in  which 
they  believed  they  saw,  if  not  actually  separatist  tendencies,  at  least 
the  germs  of  revolution.  The  demon  of  revolution  is  apparently 
never  absent  from  the  minds  of  the  French  statesmen ;  it  is  their 
national  bogey,  the  flapping  of  whose  wings  gives  forth  a  sound 
terrifying  to  every  man  in  France  whose  property  is  more  than  the 
coat  on  his  back.  If  the  Republicans  obtain  the  upper  hand  in  the 
struggle  they  are  now  waging  with  the  executive  authority,  it  is 
possible  they  may  assimilate  their  system  of  recruiting  to  that  of 
Germany. 

When  the  French  army  was  mobilised  in  1870  there  were  ample 
stores  of  arms,  clothing,  &c.,  of  transport  and  other  material,  for 
it ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  centralisation  then  existing, 
they  were  so  massed  in  a  few  grand  arsenals  and  magazines  that  it 
was  physically  impossible  to  issue  them  to  the  troops  in  due  time. 
Alas !  this  is  still  our  system  in  England,  for,  practically  speaking,  all 
our  eggs  are  in  one  basket,  and  that  basket  is  Woolwich,  a  place 
extremely  unsuited  for  the  purpose.  Were  our  storehouses  there 
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destroyed — say  by  an  incendiary — at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  we 
should  be  in  a  bad  way.  In  1870,  in  order  to  economise  storage 
space  in  their  magazines,  the  wagons  and  carts  for  transport  pur- 
poses were  stacked  in  pieces,  the  bodies  by  themselves,  the  wheels 
and  other  parts  the  same.  When  suddenly  required,  it  was  found  it 
would  require  about  six  weeks  merely  to  put  them  together  and  get 
them  out  of  the  magazines  for  issue  to  the  troops.  Not  only  are  they 
now  distributed  at  many  storehouses  and  kept  with  their  wheels  on 
ready  for  immediate  use,  but  they  are  kept  loaded  with  the  materiel 
they  would  have  to  carry  if  the  army  were  suddenly  mobilised.  A 
great  and  salutary  change  has  been  recently  effected  in  relieving  the 
general  commanding  an  army  of  the  trammels  which  before  the  war 
were  thrown  round  him  by  the  Intendance.  He  is  now — as  he  must 
be  in  every  well-organised  army — solely  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
Minister  of  War  for  the  entire  military  administration  of  the  region 
and  troops  placed  under  his  command. 

I  believe  it  may  be  most  truthfully  asserted  that  to  what  is  known 
in  our  army  as  the  '  five  years'  rule '  we  owe  very  much  of  our  present 
military  efficiency.  According  to  its  provisions,  all  commands — the 
position  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  alone  excepted — from 
that  held  by  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  in  India  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  or  a  battalion  of  infantry,  can  only  be 
held  for  a  period  of  five  years.  If  by  mistake  a  bad  or  inefficient 
man  does  obtain  a  command — an  accident  that  will  occur  as  long  as 
man  is  fallible — we  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we 
shall  get  rid  of  him  at  the  end  of  five  years.  This  rule  must  even- 
tually result  in  securing  to  us  a  pre-eminence  in  the  efficiency,  both 
mental  and  physical,  of  our  officers  over  those  of  all  other  nations. 
In  the  command  of  army  corps,  the  French  have  gone  a  step  further 
in  this  respect,  only  permitting  those  commands  to  be  held  for  three 
years,  except  under  most  peculiar  circumstances,  and  then  only  by 
the  special  decree  of  a  Ministerial  Council.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether,  if  the  party  which  now  commands  a  majority  in  the  Chamber 
obtain  the  control  of  military  affairs,  it  will  carry  out  this  law  im- 
partially, or  use  it  as  a  cover  for  Eepublican  jobbery  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  the  army. 

As  the  constitution  of  our  infantry  regiments  is  a  subject  which 
came  indirectly  before  Parliament  last  session,  and  may  probably  be 
again  discussed  in  1878,  it  will  be  instructive  to  study  the  establish- 
ments fixed  for  that  arm  of  the  service  in  France.  The  result  of 
battles  must  always  depend,  not  only  upon  the  conduct  of  the  infantry, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  handled,  but  upon  its  tactical  value  : 
and  that  again — apart  altogeth^feTom  the  courage  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  men — upon  its  armament,  its  drill,  discipline,  and  its 
tactical  organisation.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  last  named, 
to  be  perfect,  should  correspond  in  all  arms  of  the  service  with  the 
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organisation  for  administrative  purposes.  In  nearly  all  modern 
armies,  the  battalion  war  strength  is  about  1,000  fighting-men. 
When  Prussia  adopted  the  system  of  strong  companies  with  few  com- 
missioned officers,  she  was  such  a  very  poor  country,  that,  in  order  to 
create  the  great  army  with  which  she  took  the  field  in  1866,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  she  should  economise  in  every  possible  way, 
driving  economy  even  to  the  very  thin  line  which  separates  it  from 
inefficiency.  To  employ  as  few  officers  as  was  compatible  with  the 
efficiency  of  battalions  and  companies  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
great  moment.  The  private  soldier  whose  daily  pay  Was  to  be 
counted  in  farthings,  and  who  received  no  pension,  was  a  cheap  article, 
as  every  man  was  compelled  by  law  to  serve.  But  with  the  officer 
things  were  otherwise :  he  had  to  be  paid  so  that  he  might  live  like 
a  gentleman — a  poor  one  certainly — whilst  serving,  and  he  had  to  be 
pensioned  when  no  longer  fit  for  work.  The  plan  of  having  250  men 
in  a  company,  instead  of  the  old  standard  number  then  common  to 
nearly  all  armies — viz.  100 — without  increasing  the  complement  of 
officers  per  company,  was  one  eminently  calculated  to  effect  an  im- 
mense saving  in  military  expenditure.  In  accordance  with  it,  a 
battalion  of  1,000  men  would  consist  of  only  four  companies,  and 
would,  therefore,  only  require  four  captains,  instead  of  the  eight  or 
ten  that  such  a  battalion  in  other  armies  would  have.  As  long  as 
actual  inefficiency  was  avoided,  economy  was  the  great  object  to 
secure ;  so  the  plan  was  adopted,  and  their  tactical  formations  and 
manoeuvres  were  altered  to  suit  this  new  organisation.  It  was  not, 
as  it  seems  is  commonly  believed,  that  their  system  of  strong  com- 
panies was  devised  to  meet  a  new  order  of  tactics.  The  *  ever  un- 
ready '  and  '  ever  too  late '  army  of  Austria,  unprovided  with  breech- 
loading  arms  and  badly  handled,  was  utterly  routed  at  Koniggratz  by 
its  well-prepared  and  scientifically  directed  enemy  armed  with  the 
needle-gun.  Army  economists  in  England  at  once  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  organisation  of  the  army  that  had  been  victorious 
must  necessarily  be  the  best,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  urging  upon 
our  War  Department  the  advisability  of  copying  the  Prussian  system 
of  strong  companies,  and  when  the  French  army  subsequently  fell  a 
victim  to  the  same  conquerors,  even  military  men  amongst  us  were 
found  to  advocate  that  measure.  Before  1866  the  French  army  was 
our  common  standard  of  excellence :  we  copied  it  in  an  almost  servile 
fashion  even  to  the  peg-top  cut  of  trouser,  and  the  manner  in  which 
our  overalls  were  strapped  with  leather  ;  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much 
to  assert  that,  were  the  German  army  to  be  defeated  by  that  of 
China,  the  same  men  who  were  indignant  with  us  for  not  assimilating 
our  army  in  every  respect  to  that  of  France  before  1866,  and  who  now 
clamour  loudly  for  us  to  imitate  that  of  Prussia,  would  then  see  good 
and  wisdom  only  in  the  organisation  of  the  Celestial  army. 

That  we  ought  to  take  lessons  from  others,  even  from  our  enemies, 
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is  sound  reasoning,  copying  from  them  all  that  is  better  in  their 
system  than  in  ours ;  but  we  should  not  rush  to  conclusions  and 
accept  as  a  fact  that  such  or  such  a  victory  was  owing  to  a  superiority 
in  the  tactical  organisation  of  the  victors'  regiments.  Men  who  have 
themselves  commanded  infantry  skirmishers  in  action  will  beat- 
witness  to  the  impossibility  of  any  one  captain  being  able  to  lead 
well  more  than  about  100  soldiers  at  the  outside  under  a  heavy  fire : 
it  is  physically  impossible  for  him  to  exercise  an  effective  supervision 
over  a  larger  number  in  skirmishing  order,  or  to  communicate  to 
them  that  direct  impulse  which  must  emanate  from  the  company 
leader  and  from  him  alone.  The  old  practice  of  fighting  in  a  closely 
formed  line  that  used  to  be  likened  to  a  rigid  bar  of  iron  has  been 
rendered  impossible  by  the  destructiveness  of  breech-loading  fire  ;  in 
future,  we  must  fight  in  a  flexible  line  like  that  described  by  a  chain- 
cable,  loosely  and  unmathematically  laid  on  the  ground  between  any 
two  given  points :  we  must  be  more  or  less  in  open  order,  with  parts 
of  the  chain  thinly  occupied,  whilst  the  men  should  be  thick — in 
groups  in  fact — at  other  and,  tactically  speaking,  more  important 
points  of  it.  This  requires  a  larger  proportion  of  officers  to  men 
than  was  necessary  under  the  mechanical  system  of  fighting  in  rigid 
lines,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  In  1870  the  Germans  complained  loudly 
of  the  insufficiency  of  their  established  complement  of  company 
officers,  and  I  see  that  Mr.  A.  Forbes — who  is  no  mean  authority  on 
such  a  question — in  his  recent  excellent  lecture  at  the  United  Service 
Institution,  attributes  the  Russian  misfortunes  at  Plevna  and  the 
great  disorder  in  their  ranks  during  their  attacks  upon  that  place  in 
a  very  considerable  degree  to  the  small  proportion  of  officers  to  men 
in  their  companies.  His  impressive  warning  to  us  on  this  subject- 
should  be  taken  to  heart  by  every  one  interested  in  our  army.  My 
contention  is,  that  the  Prussians  were  victorious  in  1866  and  again  in 
1870,  not  because  they  had  large  companies  and  but  few  regimental 
officers,  but  that  their  success  was  achieved  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantages they  laboured  under,  owing  to  those  serious  faults  in  their 
tactical  organisation,  and  is  attributable  to  causes  having  no  relation 
whatever  to  their  battalion  formation.  The  one  great  tactical  supe- 
riority which  our  army  possesses  over  all  others  at  present,  and  which 
most  undoubtedly  will  go  far  towards  helping  us  to  victory  should  we 
ever  be  engaged  in  a  death  struggle  with  any  Continental  nation,  is, 
that  whilst  our  enemy's  battalion  of  1 ,000  men  will  be  divided  into 
four  unwieldy  companies  commanded  by  four  captains,  assisted  by 
only  a  small  number  of  officers,  our  battalions  of  a  similar  strength 
will  have  eight  captains  leading  eight  handy  companies  assisted  by 
several  subalterns.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  those  who  have  themselves 
commanded  British  infantry  in  action,  and  who  are  therefore  the  best 
judges  on  this  point,  that  the  foreigner  with  his  four  clumsy  com- 
panies, and  without  a  proper  proportion  of  officers,  would  be  nowhere 
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in  such  a  contest.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  some  able 
men  in  our  army  who  think  otherwise,  but  they  are  chiefly  either 
mere  theorists  or  are  men  who  have  never  commanded  a  company  of 
British  infantry  in  action.  It  is,  I  think,  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that,  following  the  law  of  worship  for  success,  the  French  have  been 
led  into  adopting  what,  according  to  my  view,  is  a  serious  mistake — 
namely,  the  German  system  of  ponderous  companies  with  few  officers, 
a  system  devised  by  Prussia  for  economical  and  not  for  tactical 
reasons. 

The  active  forces  are  armed  with  the  Grras  rifle  and  sword  bayonet, 
the  territorial  army  with  the  chassepot  converted  on  the  Grras  system. 
The  calibre  of  both  is  the  same — '433  inches — and  both  use  the  same 
ammunition.     The  Grras  rifle  is  sighted  up  to  1,960  yards,  and   its 
mechanism  is  simple.     The  soldier  carries  74  rounds  of  ammunition, 
which  i?  nine  less  than  he  carried  when  armed  with  the  old  chassepot: 
1 0  rounds  more  per  man  are  carried  in  the  battalion  ammunition  cart, 
about  40  more  per  man  in  the  divisional  ammunition  trains,  and 
about  24  more  per  man  with  the  army  corps  park.     All  the  field-guns 
in  use  are  breech-loaders,  the  largest  being  3*74  inch  steel  piece  on 
the  Lahitolle  principle,  with  which  a  proportion  of  the  army  corps 
batteries  are  arme  J.   The  divisional  field  batteries  have  the  3-35  inch, 
and  the  horse  artillery  the  2'95   inch  bronze  guns  on  the  Reffye 
system.     Percussion  fuses  only  are  used.     Batteries  of  mitrailleurs 
are  still  maintained  for  field  service.    The  proportion  of  guns  to  com- 
batants is  about  the  same  as  with  us,  viz.,  3'3  per  1,000.    The  attack 
formation  for  their  infantry  has  been  entirely  changed  since  1870, 
and  does  not  now  differ  very  materially  from  our  own.     The  system 
of  regimental  transport  for  all  arms  of  the  service — which  has  re- 
cently been  finally  adopted  by  us  after  years  of  opposition — is  now 
the  law  in  France.     Each  infantry  regiment  in  the  field  of  three 
battalions   is   allowed  27  one-hor.se  carts,  4  for  the  conveyance  of 
officers'  baggage,  3  for  ammunition,  2  for  tools,  1  for  reserve  supply 
of  boots,  &c.,  17  for  two  days'  dry  and  one  day's  preserved  meat 
rations,  besides  3  pack  animals  for  medical  panniers.     To  each  batta- 
lion there  is  also  a  canteen-keeper's  cart.     These  carts  are  all  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  officers  are  obliged  to  pack  their  baggage  in 
boxes  made  expressly  to  fit  them.     Each  company  officer  is  allowed 
one  box,  which,  when  filled,  is  not  allowed  to  weigh  more  than  30*8  Ibs. 
(that  is  10  Ibs.  less  than  is  allowed  to  our  officers) ;  a  canteen  is  also 
carried  for  every  four  officers,  its  weight  is  about  26  Ibs.  and  it  holds 
cooking  pots,  plates,  &c..  for  that  number.     Those  articles  are  private 
property,  but  the  canteen  itself  and  the  boxes  to  contain  baggage  are 
supplied   by  government,  to  all  grades.     Every  soldier  carries  two 
days'  provision,  including  preserved  meat  in  tins,  which,  together 
with  what  is  in  the  battalion  ration  carts,  makes  the  regiment  indepen- 
dent of  the  divisional  and  corps  trains  for  four  days.     The  French 
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soldier  is  not  supplied  with  socks,  which,  according  to  our  ideas,  is  a 
great  mistake  :  the  infantry  man  carries  a  total  weight  when  equipped 
for  war  of  56  Ibs.  9  oz.,  including  arms,  ammunition,  accoutrements, 
a  portion  of  a  tente  d'dbri,  &c. — a  heavy  weight  for  a  man  to 
stagger  under  during  a  march  extending  over,  say,  eight  hours.  In 
complete  marching  order  the  weight  on  the  horse  of  a  cuirassier  is 

19  stone  2  Ibs.,  of  a  dragoon  18  stone,  of  a  chasseur  or  hussar  17  stone, 
including  one  day's  rations  for  the  man  and  one  day's  corn  for  the 
horse. 

Our  curious  anomaly  of  brevet  rank,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  pur- 
chase system,  is  unknown  in  France,  where  no  man  can  be  promoted 
to  a  grade  without  being  employed  in  that  grade.  Honorary  rank 
does  not  exist,  and  if  an  officer  is  thought  worthy  of  being  promoted, 
he  is  considered  worthy  and  fit  to  exercise  the  duties  of  the  grade  to 
which  he  is  raised.  One-third  of  the  officers  are  appointed  from  the 
ranks,  the  others  come  from  the  military  schools  ;  all  promotion 
amongst  the  officers  up  to  the  rank  of  captain  is  conferred,  two- 
thirds  by  seniority  and  one-third  by  selection. 

The  French  staff  was  tried  and  found  wanting  in  1870;  since  then 
great  changes  have  already  been,  and  are  still  about  to  be,  made  in  it. 
A  law  on  the  subject  is  now  before  the  Chambers.  It  contains  all 
that  is  good,  and  avoids  what  is  known  to  be  radically  wrong  in  our 
system  by  all  who  have  had  much  staff  experience  in  war.  Almost 
all  aides-de-camp  and  orderly  officers  must  be  what  would  correspond 
in  our  army  with  those  who  have  graduated  at  the  Staff  College,  and 
they  can  only  hold  their  appointments  for  three  years,  being  ineligible 
for  a  similar  position  until  after  an  interval  of  two  years.  Formerly 
the  French  staff  was  a  corps  apart ;  when  an  officer  received  his  com- 
mission to  it  he  severed  all  connection  with  the  regiment  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  served  ;  thenceforward  all  his  esprit  de  corps  was  for 
the  staff,  and  not  for  any  particular  battalion  or  battery,  as  is  the  case 
with  us,  and  once  on  the  staff,  always  on  the  staff  was  the  rule.  The 
result  was  a  great  want  of  sympathy  and  cordiality  between  the  staff 
and  the  rest  of  the  army,,  which  engendered  envy  and  hatred  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  and  a  supercilious  feeling  of  superiority  on  the  part 
of  the  former,  which  they  took  little  care  to  conceal. 

The  staff  school  and  schools  of  application  are  well-devised  insti- 
tutions for  imparting  instruction  to  the  several  arms  of  the  service, 
although,  as  with  us,  the  tendency  is  rather  to  pay  too  much  attention 
to  pure  science  in  preference  to  practical  subjects. 

The  system  of  instructing  soldiers  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  in  the  regimental  schools  is  good ;  all  who  are  not  pro- 
ficient in  the  three  Es  have  to  attend  school  daily  for  an  hour,  which 
in  winter  is  prolonged  to  two  hours.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
gymnastic  instruction,  and  fencing  is  taught  to  the  private  as  well  as 
to  the  officer.  Owing  to  the  great  expenditure  in  horses  during  the 
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last  war,  they  have  become  dear  and  difficult  to  obtain.  To  enable 
the  State  to  obtain  quickly  the  large  amount  that  would  be  required 
in  the  event  of  war  or  sudden  mobilisation,  a  special  law  was  passed 
in  1874  enforcing  the  conscription  of  horses  and  mules.  An  annual 
census  is  taken  of  all  six- year-old  horses  and  four-year-old  mules, 
the  owners  being  obliged,  under  pain  of  a  heavy  penalty,  to  bring 
them  bridled  and  shod  to  the  appointed  places  of  rendezvous,  receiving 
payment  on  the  spot  for  all  those  accepted,  the  price  being  fixed 
definitely  in  each  year's  budget. 

In  all  the  great  military  reforms  effected  and  still  being  carried 
out  in  France,  the  Prussian  army  has  been  the  model  followed,  as 
was  the  case  in  that  same  country  a  century  ago,  when  the  army  of 
Frederick  was  looked  up  to  as  the  best  in  Europe.  In  their  tactical 
arrangements,  in  the  distribution  of  their  troops  into  brigades, 
division  and  army  corps,  the  German  organisation  has  been  carefully 
copied,  and  above  all  things  it  has  been  sought  to  give  to  their 
reformed  army  that  power  of  rapidly  passing  from  a  peace  to  a  war 
footing  which  has  been  brought  to  such  a  high  state  of  perfection,  in 
Germany.  It  is  now  recognised  that  neither  armies  nor  men  to  lead 
them  can  be  improvised  by  a  decree,  as  M.  Gambetta  endeavoured  to 
create  them,  and  that,  if  any  people  wish  to  be  eminently  a  military 
nation,  they  must  during  peace  prepare  for  war.  Every  detail  con- 
nected with  mobilisation  must  be  carefully  studied  and  provided  for 
by  regulations,  which  every  agent  to  be  employed  in  that  operation 
must  clearly  understand,  so  that  every  one  may  know  his  part,  and 
be  ready  to  play  it  at  the  shortest  notice.  In  fact,  the  machine 
should  be  so  ably  devised,  so  skilfully  put  together,  and  so  carefully 
kept  in  perfect  working  order  during  peace,  that  when  war  is  de- 
termined on,  the  War  Minister  should  have  merely  to  telegraph  to  the 
commanders  of  army  corps  the  simple  order  '  mobilise  at  once,'  .to 
cause  the  whole  machinery  to  be  placed  in  effective  motion.  To 
secure  this  desirable  end,  it  is  essential  that  the  organisation  of  the 
troops  and  the  system  of  military  administration  should  be  in  peace 
what  it  is  intended  to  be  in  war. 

21,675,OOOL  is  the  'ordinary  credit'  demanded  by  the  War 
Department  for  1878.  One  who  has  good  opportunities  for  knowing, 
estimates  that  in  the  five  years  between  1872  and  1876,  the  French 
spent  160,000,000^.  for  military  purposes,  of  which  70,000,000^.  were 
expended  on  warlike  -  material  and  fortifications.  Yet  we  hear  no 
complaint  from  the  taxpayer  on  the  subject.  The  people  seem 
quietly  determined  to  have  an  army  worthy  of  the  nation,  and  they 
are  faithfully  seconded  by  all  ranks  in  the  army  itself,  whose  am- 
bition is  to  do  well.  The  officer,  who  was  in  former  ,times  little  more 
than  a  flaneur  in  uniform,  is  now  anxious  to  make  himself  a  pro- 
fessional soldier.  Formerly  he  cared  little  for  information  about 
foreign  armies  ;  now  he  is  keenly  alive  to  all  that  goes  on  in  them, 
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as  proved  by  the  existence  of  the  Revue  Militaire  de  V  Stranger,  by 
far  the  first  military  publication  on  the  subject  in  Europe.  No  army 
suffered  more  from  routine — red  tape,  as  we  commonly  term  it — 
than  that  of  France  before  the  last  war :  most  returns  and  requisitions 
used  to  be  made  out  in  triplicate,  and  circumlocution,  the  inevitable 
attendant  upon  centralisation,  ruled  supreme.  The  antidote  for  this 
evil  has  been  found  in  localisation.  Their  new  defensive  works, 
although  not  finished,  have  been  pushed  on  rapidly,  and  most  of  their 
strong  places  are  now  well  provisioned  and  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary stores  to  enable  them  to  stand  a  siege.  They  suffer  greatly  from 
the  want  of  good  non-commissioned  officers,  a  want  that  it  is  difficult 
to  supply  in  a  short-service  army ;  we  are  beginning  to  feel  it  our- 
selves seriously  in  England,  and  unless  we  meet  the  difficulty  by  a 
large  increase  of  pay — no  penny-halfpenny  addition  will  suffice — the 
efficiency  of  our  army  will  suffer  considerably. 

I  have  as  far  as  was  possible,  with  due  regard  to  the  information  it 
is  desirable  to  convey  in  this  article,  spared  my  readers  all  strictly 
professional  details.  My  object  has  been  to  show  them,  that  whilst 
our  attention  has  been  mostly  directed  to  the  noisy  struggles  between 
.those  political  factions  who  howl  themselves  hoarse  at  Versailles  over 
-questions  of  parliamentary  procedure,  the  military  direction,  which 
.•politics  have  not  yet  been  allowed  to  interfere  with,  has  been  steadily 
-and  seriously  employed  in  creating  a  great  powerful  army.  That  it 
does  not  yet  equal  that  of  Germany,  and  cannot  fully  do  so  for  about 
another  ten  years,  is  without  doubt ;  but  it  is  quite  as  true — remem- 
bering the  greatly  increased  power  now  possessed  by  the  defence — 
that  France  has  no  reason  to  dread  any  German  invasion  in  1878, 
even  supposing  that  those  desirous  of  crushing  her  could  succeed  in 
•uniting  what  is  now  known  as  Germany  with  that  object  in  view. 
I  write  this  at  a  moment  when  it  is  impossible  to  predict  whether 
Marshal  MacMahon  will  or  AVI  11  not  succeed  in  keeping  the  manage- 
"inent  of  military  affairs  out  of  the  domain  of  party  politics.  If  he 
tfails,  it  is  possible  the  army  may  be  used  as  a  stalking-horse  for 
-Republican  jobbery,  and  that  its  direction  may  pass  into  the  hands  of 
men  more  desirous  of  party  success  than  of  national  strength  and 
greatness.  France  can  never  be  great  unless  she  is  strong,  nor  really 
strong  until  her  army  is  as  powerful  as  that  of  any  other  nation  in 
Europe. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  Prussian  army,  begun  in  1859,  Avas 
carried  on  for  several  years  by  King  William  in  the  teeth  of  a  great 
parliamentary  opposition  ;  the  sympathy  of  England  being  strongly 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  constitutional  party  opposed  to  their 
sovereign  and  his  military  advisers.  In  like  manner,  AVC  find  that 
English  opinion  to-day  is  on  the  side  of  those  Avho  take  their  stand  as 
advocates  of  parliamentary  government  in  France,  in  opposition  to 
the  Marshal's  views.  We  noAV  know  that  the  King  o,f  Prussia  was 
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right,  and  his  people  wrong,  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
invasion  of  Bohemia.  If  the  nation  had  had  its  own  way  then,  the 
Prussian  army,  which  is  now  the  admiration  of  the  world,  would  still 
be  the  Landwehr  it  was  in  1858,  and  the  successful  wars  which  have 
converted  the  King  of  Prussia  into  the  Emperor  of  Germany  could 
never  have  been.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  yet  have  to  acknowledge 
that  we  are  equally  wrong  now  in  our  estimate  of  the  condition  of 
things  in  France ;  that  mistaken  as  Marshal  MacMahon  may  be  in 
regard  to  home  politics,  he  has — following  the  example  of  the 
Prussian  King — at  least  succeeded  in  making  France  once  more  a 
great  military  power. 

The  year  1878  seems  destined  to  be  one  of  great  events  for 
Europe,  and,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  at  present,  of  events  pregnant 
with  future  injury  to  England  in  particular.  Germany  is  our  great, 
natural  ally  as  long  as  she  remains  simply  a  mighty  military  power ; 
should  she,  however,  take  possession  of  Holland  and  its  colonies,  her 
only  object  can  be  to  rival  us  upon  the  sea.  It  is  said  she  is  anxious 
to  see  us  embroiled  in  the  Eastern  war,  so  that  she  may  do  so  without 
opposition.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  possible  to  assemble  a  conference 
of  men  in  St.  James's  Hall,  who  would  loudly  assert  that  her 
possessing  herself  of  Holland  was  no  concern  of  ours.  If  an  enemy 
seized  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight,  there  is  a  party  in  England  that  would 
not.  only  deprecate  our  fighting  for  it,  but  would  argue  it  was  no  losa, 
that  it '  did  not  pay.'  But  should  the  independence  of  Holland  be 
threatened,  no  matter  what  that  party  might  say,  its  impotent 
spluttering  would  be  drowned  in  the  cry  for  war  that  would  certainly 
go  forth  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's  House.  It  would  then 
be  the  alliance  of  France  we  should  naturally  look  to.  Holland, 
Belgium,  FYance,  and  England  allied  together  would  form  a  league, 
that  even  proud  Germany  would  feel  was  too  powerful  for  her  to  face. 
Should  that  union  of  nations  in  the  defence  of  right  pass  from  the 
region  of  speculation  into  the  world  of  reality,  I  hope  I  have  shown 
that  the  army  of  France  would  be  no  unimportant  factor  in  summing* 
up  the  military  forces  which  those  allies  would  have  at  their 
command. 

G.  I.  \VOLSELEY. 
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SPONTANEOUS    GENERATION. 


WITHIN  ten  minutes'  walk  of  a  little  cottage  which  I  have  recently 
built  in  the  Alps,  there  is  a  small  lake,  fed  by  the  melted  snows  of 
the  upper  mountains.  During  the  early  weeks  of  summer  no  trace  of 
life  is  to  be  discerned  in  this  water ;  but  invariably  towards  the  end 
of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August,  swarms  of  tailed  organisms  are 
seen  enjoying  the  sun's  warmth  along  the  shallow  margins  of  the 
lake,  and  rushing  with  audible  patter  into  the  deeper  water  at  the 
approach  of  danger.  The  origin  of  this  periodic  crowd  of  living 
things  is  by  no  means  obvious.  For  years  I  had  never  noticed  in  the 
lake  either  an  adult  frog,  or  the  smallest  fragment  of  frog  spawn ;  so 
that,  were  I  not  otherwise  informed,  I  should  have  found  the  conclu- 
sion of  Mathiole  a  natural  one,  namely,  that  tadpoles  are  generated  in 
lake  mud  by  the  vivifying  action  of  the  sun. 

The  checks  which  experience  alone  can  furnish  being  absent,  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  creatures  quite  as  high  as  the  frog  in  the 
scale  of  being  was  assumed  for  ages  to  be  a  fact.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  dominant  mind  of  Aristotle  stamped  its  notions  on  the  world  at 
large.  For  nearly  twenty  centuries  after  him  men  found  no  difficulty 
in  believing  in  cases  of  spontaneous  generation  which  would  now  be 
rejected  as  monstrous  by  the  most  fanatical  supporter  of  the  doctrine. 
Shell-fish  of  all  kinds  were  considered  to  be  without  parental  origin. 
Eels  were  supposed  to  spring  spontaneously  from  the  fat  ooze  of  the 
Nile.  Caterpillars  were  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  leaves  on 
which  they  fed,  while  winged  insects,  serpents,  rats,  and  mice  were  all 
thought  capable  of  being  generated  without  sexual  intervention. 

The  most  copious  source  of  this  life  without  an  ancestry  was 
putrefying  flesh,  and,  lacking  the  checks  imposed  by  fuller  investiga- 
tion, the  conclusion  that  flesh  possesses  and  exerts  this  generative 
power  is  a  natural  one.  I  well  remember  when  a  child  of  ten  or 
twelve  seeing  a  joint  of  imperfectly  salted  beef  cut  into,  and  coils  of 
maggots  laid  bare  within  the  mass.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
I  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  these  maggots  had  been  spontaneously 
generated  in  the  meat.  I  had  no  knowledge  which  could  qualify  or 
oppose  this  conclusion,  and  for  the  time  it  was  irresistible.  The 
childhood  of  the  individual  typifies  that  of  the  race,  and  the  belief 
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here   enunciated   was   that   of  the   world   for  nearly  two   thousand 
years. 

To  the  examination  of  this  very  point  the  celebrated  Francesco 
Eedi,  physician  to  the  Grand  Dukes  Ferdinand  II.  and  Cosmo  III. 
of  Tuscany,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  del  Cimento,  addressed 
himself  in  1668.  He  had  seen  the  maggots  of  putrefying  flesh,  and 
reflected  on  their  possible  origin.  But  he  was  not  content  with  mere 
reflection,  nor  with  the  theoretic  guess-work  which  his  predecessors 
had  founded  upon  their  imperfect  observations.  Watching  meat 
during  its  passage  from  freshness  to  decay,  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  maggots  he  invariably  observed  flies  buzzing  round  the  meat  and 
frequently  alighting  on  it.  The  maggots,  he  thought,  might  be  the 
half-developed  progeny  of  these  flies. 

The  inductive  guess  precedes  experiment,  by  which,  however,  it 
must  be  finally  tested.  Kedi  knew  this,  and  acted  accordingly. 
Placing  fresh  meat  in  a  jar  and  covering  the  mouth  with  paper,  he 
found  that  though  the  meat  putrefied  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  never 
bred  maggots,  while  the  same  meat  placed  in  open  jars  soon  swarmed 
with  these  organisms.  For  the  paper  cover  he  then  substituted  fine 
gauze,  through  which  the  odour  of  the  meat  could  rise.  Over  it  the 
flies  buzzed,  and  on  it  they  laid  their  eggs,  but,  the  meshes  being  too 
small  to  permit  the  eggs  to  fall  through,  no  maggots  were  generated 
in  the  meat.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  hatched  upon  the  gauze. 
By  a  series  of  such  experiments  Redi  destroyed  the  belief  in  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  maggots  in  meat,  and  with  it  doubtless 
many  related  beliefs.  The  combat  was  continued  by  Vallisneri, 
Schwammerdam,  and  Reaumur,  who  succeeded  in  banishing  the 
notion  of  spontaneous  generation  from  the  scientific  minds  of  their 
day.  Indeed,  as  regards  such  complex  organisms  as  those  which  formed 
the  subject  of  their  researches,  the  notion  was  banished  for  ever. 

But  the  discovery  and  improvement  of  the  microscope,  though 
giving  a  death-blow  to  much  that  had  been  previously  written  and 
believed  regarding  spontaneous  generation,  brought  also  into  view  a 
world  of  life  formed  of  individuals  so  minute — so  close  as  it  seemed  to 
the  ultimate  particles  of  matter — -as  to  suggest  an  easy  passage  from 
atoms  to  organisms.  Animal  and  vegetable  infusions  exposed  to  the 
air  were  found  clouded  and  crowded  with  creatures  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  unaided  vision,  but  perfectly  visible  to  an  eye  strengthened 
by  the  microscope.  With  reference  to  their  origin  these  organisms 
were  called  '  Infusoria.'  Stagnant  pools  were  found  full  of  them,  and 
the  obvious  difficulty  of  assigning  a  germinal  origin  to  existences  so 
minute  furnished  the  precise  condition  necessary  to  give  new  play 
to  the  notion  of  heterogenesis  or  spontaneous  generation. 

The  scientific  world  was  soon  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  the 
leaders  of  which  alone  can  here  be  briefly  alluded  to.  On  the  one 
side  we  have  Buffon  and  Needham,  the  former  postulating  his  '  organic 
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molecules,'  and  the  latter  assuming  the  existence  of  a  special  i  vege- 
tative force '  which  drew  the  molecules  together  so  as  to  form  living- 
things.  On  the  other  side  we  have  the  celebrated  Abbe*  Lazzaro 
Spallanzani,  who  in  1777  published  results  counter  to  those  an- 
nounced by  Needham  in  1748,  and  obtained  by  methods  so  precise  as 
to  completely  overthrow  the  convictions  based  upon  the  labours  of 
his  predecessor.  Charging  his  flasks  with  organic  infusions,  he  sealed 
their  necks  with  the  blow-pipe,  subjected  them  in  this  condition  to 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  subsequently  exposed  them  to  tempera- 
ratures  favourable  to  the  development  of  life.  The  infusions  con- 
tinued unchanged  for  months,  and  when  the  flasks  were  subsequently 
opened  no  trace  of  life  was  found. 

Here  I  may  forestall  matters  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  success 
of  Spallanzani's  experiments  depended  wholly  on  the  locality  in  which 
he  worked.  The  air  around  him  must  have  been  free  from  the  more 
obdurate  infusorial  germs,  for  otherwise  the  process  he  followed  would, 
as  was  long  afterwards  proved  by  Wyman,  have  infallibly  yielded  life. 
But  his  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  is  not 
the  less  valid  on  this  account.  Nor  is  it  in  any  way  upset  by  the  fact 
that  others  in  repeating  his  experiments  obtained  life  where  he  ob- 
tained none.  Eather  is  the  refutation  strengthened  by  such  differences. 
Given  two  experimenters  equally  skilful  and  equally  careful,  operating 
in  different  places  on  the  same  infusions,  in  the  same  way,  and  as- 
suming the  one  to  obtain  life  while  the  other  fails  to  obtain  it ;  then 
its  well-established  absence  in  the  one  case  proves  that  some  ingredient 
foreign  to  the  infusion  must  be  its  cause  in  the  other. 

Spallanzani's  sealed  flasks  contained  but  small  quantities  of  air,  and 
as  oxygen  was  afterwards  shown  to  be  generally  essential  to  life,  it  was 
thought  that  the  absence  of  life  observed  by  Spallanzani  might  have 
been  due  to  the  lack  of  this  vitalising  gas.  To  dissipate  this  doubt, 
Schulze  in  1836  half  filled  a  flask  with  distilled  water  to  which  animal 
and  vegetable  matters  were  added.  First  boiling  his  infusion  to  destroy 
whatever  life  it  might  contain,  Schulze  sucked  daily  into  his  flask 
air  which  had  passed  through  a  series  of  bulbs  containing  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  where  all  germs  of  life  suspended  in  the  air  were 
supposed  to  be  destroyed.  From  May  to  August  this  process  was 
continued  without  any  development  of  infusorial  life. 

Here  again  the  success  of  Schulze  was  due  to  his  working  in 
comparatively  pure  air,  but  even  in  such  air  his  experiment  is  a 
very  risky  one.  Germs  will  pass  unwetted  and  unscathed  through 
sulphuric  acid  unless  the  most  special  care  is  taken  to  detain  them. 
I  have  repeatedly  failed,  by  repeating  Schulze's  experiments,  to 
obtain  his  result?.  Others  have  failed  likewise.  The  air  passes  in 
bubbles  through  the  bulbs,  and  to  render  the  method  secure,  the 
passage  of  the  air  must  be  so  slow  as  to  cause  the  whole  of  its  floating 
matter,  even  to  the  very  core  of  each  bubble,  to  touch  the  surrounding 
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liquid.  But  if  this  precaution  be  observed,  water  will  be  found  quite 
as  effectual  as  sulphuric  acid.  By  the  aid  of  an  air-pump,  in  a  highly 
infective  atmosphere  I  have  thus  drawn  air  for  weeks  without  inter- 
mission, first  through  bulbs  containing  water,  and  afterwards  through 
vessels  containing  organic  infusions,  without  any  appearance  of  life. 
The  germs  were  not  killed,  but  they  were  effectually  intercepted, 
Avhile  the  objection  that  the  air  has  been  injured  by  being  brought  into 
contact  with  strongly  corrosive  substances  Avas  avoided. 

The  brief  paper  of  Schulze,  published  in  Poggendorf's  Annalen 
for  1836,  was  followed  in  1837  by  another  short  and  pregnant  com- 
munication by  Schwann.  Redi,  as  we  have  seen,  traced  the  maggots 
of  putrefying  flesh  to  the  eggs  of  flies.  But  he  did  not  and  he  could 
not  know  the  meaning  of  putrefaction  itself.  He  had  not  the 
instrumental  means  to  inform  him  that  it  also  is  a  phenomenon 
attendant  on  the  development  of  life.  This  was  first  proved  in  the 
paper  now  alluded  to.  Schwann  placed  flesh  in  a  flask  filled  to  one- 
third  of  its  capacity  with  water,  sterilised  the  flask  by  boiling,  and 
then  supplied  it  for  months  with  calcined  air.  Throughout  this  time 
there  appeared  no  mould,  no  infusoria,  no  putrefaction ;  the  flesh 
remained  unaltered,  while  the  liquid  continued  as  clear  as  it  was 
immediately  after  boiling.  Schwann  then  varied  his  experimental 
argument,  with  no  alteration  in  the  result.  His  final  conclusion  was 
that  putrefaction  is  due  to  decompositions  of  organic  matter  atten- 
dant on  the  multiplication  therein  of  minute  organisms.  These 
organisms  were  derived  not  from  the  air,  but  from  something  contained 
in  the  air,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 
There  never  was  a  more  determined  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation  than  Schwann,  though  a  strange  attempt  was 
made  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  enlist  him  and  others  equally  opposed 
to  it  on  the  side  of  the  doctrine. 

The  physical  character  of  the  agent  which  produces  putrefaction 
was  further  revealed  by  Helmholtz  in  1843.  By  means  of  a  mem- 
brane he  separated  a  sterilised  putrescible  liquid  from  a  putrefying 
one.  The  sterilised  infusion  remained  perfectly  intact.  Hence  it 
was  not  the  liquid  of  the  putrefying  mass — for  it  could  freely  diffuse 
through  the  membrane — but  something  contained  in  the  liquid,  and 
which  was  stopped  by  the  membrane,  that  caused  the  putrefaction. 
In  1854  Schroeder  and  Von  Dusch  struck  into  this  inquiry,  which 
was  subsequently  followed  up  by  Schroeder  atone.  These  able  experi- 
menters employed  plugs  of  cotton-wool  to  filter  the  air  supplied  to 
their  infusions.  Fed  with  such  air,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  putrescible  liquids  remained  perfectly  sweet  after  boiling.  Milk 
formed  a  conspicuous  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  putrefied 
after  boiling,  though  supplied  with  carefully  filtered  air.  The 
researches  of  Schroeder  bring  us  up  to  the  year  1859. 

In  that  year  a  book  was  published  which  seemed  to  overturn  some 
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known  his  intention  to  take  it  up,  his  friends  Biot  and  Dumas 
expressed  their  regret,  earnestly  exhorting  him  to  set  a  definite  and 
rigid  limit  to  the  time  he  purposed  spending  in  this  apparently  un- 
profitable field.1 

Schooled  by  his  education  as  a  chemist,  and  by  special  researches 
on  the  closely  related  question  of  fermentation,  Pasteur  took  up  this 
subject  under  particularly  favourable  conditions.  His  work  and  his 
culture  had  given  strength  and  finish  to  his  natural  aptitudes.  In 
1862,  accordingly,  he  published  a  paper  '  On  the  Organised  Corpuscles 
existing  in  the  Atmosphere,'  which  must  for  ever  remain  classical. 
By  the  most  ingenious  devices  he  collected  the  floating  particles  of 
the  air  surrounding  his  laboratory  in  the  Rue  d'Ulm,  and  subjected 
them  to  microscopic  examination.  Many  of  them  he  found  to  be 
organised  particles.  Sowing  them  in  sterilised  infusions,  he  obtained 
abundant  crops  of  microscopic  organisms.  By  more  refined  methods 
he  repeated  and  confirmed  the  experiments  of  Schwann,  which  had 
been  contested  by  Pouchet,  Montegazza,  Joly,  and  Musset.  He  also 
confirmed  the  experiments  of  Schroeder  and  Von  Dusch.  He  showed 
that  the  cause  which  communicated  life  to  his  infusions  was  not 
uniformly  diffused  through  the  air ;  that  there  were  aerial  interspaces 
which  possessed  no  power  to  generate  life.  Standing  on  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  near  the  Montanvert,  he  snipped  off  the  ends  of  a  number 
of  hermetically  sealed  flasks  containing  organic  infusions.  One  out 
of  twenty  of  the  flasks  thus  supplied  with  glacier  air  showed  signs 
of  life  afterwards,  while  eight  out  of  twenty  of  the  same  infusions, 
supplied  with  the  air  of  the  plains,  became  crowded  with  life.  He 
took  his  flasks  into  the  caves  under  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  and 
found  the  still  air  in  these  caves  devoid  of  generative  power.  These 
and  other  experiments,  carried  out  with  a  severity  perfectly  obvious 
to  the  instructed  scientific  reader,  and  accompanied  by  alogic  equally 
severe,  restored  the  conviction  that,  even  in  these  lower  reaches  of 
the  scale  of  being,  life  does  not  appear  without  the  operation  of 
antecedent  life. 

The  main  position  of  Pasteur,  though  often  assailed,  has  never 
yet  been  shaken.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  strengthened  by 
practical  researches  of  the  most  momentous  kind.  He  has  applied 
the  knowledge  won  from  his  inquiries  to  the  preservation  of  wine 
and  beer,  to  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  to  the  staying  of  the 
plague  which  threatened  utter  destruction  to  the  silk  husbandry  of 
France,  and  to  the  examination  of  other  formidable  diseases  which 
assail  the  higher  animals,  including  man.  His  relation  to  the  im- 
provements which  Professor  Lister  has  introduced  into  surgery,  is 

1  '  Je  ne  conseillcrais  a  personne,'  said  Dumas  to  his  already  famous  pupil,  '  de 
Tester  trop  longtemps  dans  ce  sujet.' — Annales  de  Cliimie  et  do  Physique,  1862,  vol. 
Ixiv.  p.  22.  Since  that  time  the  illustrious  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  had  good  reason  to  revise  this  '  counsel.' 
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shown  by  a  letter  quoted  in  his  Etudes  sur  la  Biere.*  Professor 
Lister  there  expressly  thanks  Pasteur  for  having  given  him  the  only 
principle  which  could  have  conducted  the  antiseptic  system  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  The  strictures  regarding  Pasteur's  defects  of  reasoning, 
to  which  we  have  been  lately  accustomed,  delivered  with  a  tone  of 
supercilious  contempt,  where  reverent  teachableness  would  have  been 
the  fitting  state  of  mind,  throw  abundant  light  upon  their  author,  but 
none  upon  Pasteur. 

Redi,  as  we  have  seen,  proved  the  maggots  of  putrefying  flesh  to 
be  derived  from  the  eggs  of  flies ;  Schwann  proved  putrefaction  itself 
to  be  the  concomitant  of  far  lower  forms  of  life  than  those  dealt  with 
by  Kedi.  Our  knowledge  here,  as  elsewhere  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  has  been  vastly  extended  by  Professor  Cohn,  of  Breslau. 
'  No  putrefaction,'  he  says,  '  can  occur  in  a  nitrogenous  substance  if 
its  bacteria  be  destroyed  and  new  ones  prevented  from  entering  it. 
Putrefaction  begins  as  soon  as  bacteria,  even  in  the  smallest  numbers, 
are  admitted  either  accidentally  or  purposely.  It  progresses  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  the  bacteria,  it  is  retarded  when 
they  exhibit  low  vitality,  and  is  stopped  by  all  influences  which  either 
hinder  their  development  or  kill  them.  All  bactericidal  media  are 
therefore  antiseptic  and  disinfecting.' 3  It  was  these  organisms  acting 
in  wound  and  abscess  which  so  frequently  converted  our  hospitals  into 
chnrnel-houses,  and  it  is  their  destruction  by  the  antiseptic  system 
that  now  renders  justifiable  operations  which  no  surgeon  would  have 
attempted  a  few  years  ago.  The  gain  is  immense — to  the  practising 
surgeon  as  well  as  to  the  patient  practised  upon.  Contrast  the  anxiety 
of  never  feeling  sure  whether  the  most  brilliant  operation  might  not 
be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  access  of  a  few  particles  of  unseen  hospital 
dust,  with  the  comfort  derived  from  the  knowledge  that  all  power  of 
mischief  on  the  part  of  such  dust  has  been  surely  and  certainly  anni- 
lulated.  But  the  action  of  living  contagia  extends  beyond  the  domain 
of  the  surgeon.  The  power  of  reproduction  and  indefinite  self-multi- 
plication which  is  characteristic  of  living  things,  coupled  with  the 
undeviating  fact  of  contagia  '  breeding  true,'  has  given  strength  and 
consistency  to  a  belief  long  entertained  by  penetrating  minds  that  epi- 
demic diseases  generally  are  the  concomitants  of  parasitic  life.  *  There 
begins  to  be  faintly  visible  to  us  a  vast  and  destructive  laboratory  of 
nature  wherein  the  diseases  which  are  most  fatal  to  animal  life,  and  the 
changes  to  which  dead  organic  matter  is  passively  liable,  appear  bound 
together  by  what  must  at  least  be  called  a  very  close  analogy  of 

2  P.  43. 

8  In  his  last  excellent  memoir  Colin  expresses  himself  thus :  '  Wer  noch  heat  die 
Fiiulniss  von  einer  spontanen  Dissociation  der  Proteinmolecule,  oder  von  einem 
unorganisirten  Ferment  ableitet,  oder  gar  aus  "  Stickstoffsplittern  "  die  Balken  zur 
Stiitze  seiner  Faulnisstheorie  zu  zimmern  versucht,  hat  zuerst  den  Satz  "keine 
Faulniss  ohne  Bacterium  Termo"  zu  widerlegen.' 
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causation.' 4  According  to  this  view,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  daily 
gaining  converts,  a  contagious  disease  may  be  defined  as  a  conflict 
between  the  person  smitten  by  it  and  a  specific  organism  which 
multiplies  at  his  expense,  appropriating  his  air  and  moisture,  disin- 
tegrating his  tissues,  or  poisoning  him  by  the  decompositions  incident 
to  its  growth. 

During  the  ten  years  extending  from  1859  to  1869,  researches  on 
radiant  heat  in  its  relations  to  the  gaseous  form  of  matter  occupied 
my  continual  attention.  When  air  was  experimented  on,  I  had  to 
cleanse  it  effectually  of  floating  matter,  and  while  doing  so  I  was  sur- 
prised to  notice  that,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  transfer,  such  matter 
passed  freely  through  alkalis,  acids,  alcohols,  and  ethers.  The  eye 
being  kept  sensitive  by  darkness,  a  concentrated  beam  of  light  was 
found  to  be  a  most  searching  test  for  suspended  matter  both  in  water 
and  in  air — a  test  indeed  indefinitely  more  searching  and  severe  than 
that  furnished  by  the  most  powerful  microscope.  With  the  aid  of 
such  a  beam  I  examined  air  filtered  by  cotton-wool,  air  long  kept  free 
from  agitation,  so  as  to  allow  the  floating  matter  to  subside,  calcined 
air,  and  air  filtered  by  the  deeper  cells  of  the  human  lungs.  In 
all  cases  the  correspondence  between  my  experiments  and  those  of 
Schroeder,  Pasteur,  and. Lister,  in  regard  to  spontaneous  generation 
was  perfect.  The  air  which  they  found  inoperative  was  proved  by  the 
luminous  beam  to  be  optically  pure  and  therefore  germless.  Having 
worked  at  the  subject  both  by  experiment  and  reflection,  on  Friday 
evening,  the  21st  of  January,  1870>  I  brought  it  before  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Institution.  Two  or  three  months  subsequently,  for 
sufficient  practical  reasons,  I  ventured  to  direct  public  attention  to 
the  subject  in  a  letter  to  the  Times.  Such  was  my  first  contact  with 
this  important  question. 

This  letter,  I  believe,  gave  occasion  for  the  first  public  utterance 
of  Dr.  Bastian  in  relation  to  this  question.  He  did  me  the  honour 
to  inform  me,  as  others  had  informed  Pasteur,  that  the  subject  f  per- 
tains to  the  biologist  and  physician.'  He  expressed  '  amazement '  at 
iny  reasoning,  and  warned  me  that  before  what  I  had  done  could  be 
undone  '  much  irreparable  mischief  might  be  occasioned.'  With  far 
less  preliminary  experience  to  guide  and  warn  him,  Dr.  Bastian  was 
far  bolder  than  Pouchet  in  his  experiments,  and  far  more  adventurous 
in  his  conclusions.  With  organic  infusions  he  obtained  the  results  of 
his  celebrated  predecessor,  but  he  did  far  more — the  atoms  and  mole- 
cules of  inorganic  liquids  passing  under  his  manipulation  into  those 
more  '  complex  chemical  compounds,'  which  we  dignify  by  calling  them 
'living  organisms.'5  For  five  years,  or  thereabouts,  Dr.  Bastian 

*  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  187-t,  p.  5. 

*  '  It  is  further  held  that  bacteria  or  allied  organisms  are  prone  to  le  engen- 
dered as  correlative  products;  coming  into  existence  in  the  several  fermentations, 
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ploughed  this  field  without  impediment  from  me,  and,  now  that  one 
can  overlook  the  work,  I  am  bound  in  truth  to  say  that  very  wonderful 
ploughing  it  has  been.  As  regards  the  public  who  take  an  interest 
in  such  things,  and  apparently  also  as  regards  a  large  portion  of  the 
medical  profession,  he  certainly  succeeded  in  restoring  the  subject  to 
a  state  of  uncertainty  similar  to  that  which  followed  the  publication 
of  Pouchet's  volume  in  1859. 

It  is  desirable  that  this  uncertainty  should  be  removed  from  the 
public  mind,  and  doubly  desirable  on  practical  grounds  that  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  minds  of  medical  men.  In  the  present  article, 
therefore,  I  propose  discussing  this  question  face  to  face  with  some 
eminent  and  fair-minded  member  of  the  medical  profession  who,  as 
regards  spontaneous  generation,  entertains  views  adverse  to  mine. 
Such  a  one  it  would  be  easy  to  name ;  but  it  is  perhaps  better  to 
rest  in  the  impersonal.  I  shall  therefore  simply  call  my  proposed 
co-inquirer  my  friend.  With  him  at  my  side  I  shall  endeavour,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  so  to  conduct  this  discussion  that  he  who  runs 
may  read  and  that  he  who  reads  may  understand. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  I  ask  my  friend  to  step  into 
the  laboratory  of  the  Koyal  Institution,  where  I  place  before  him  a 
basin  of  thin  turnip  slices  barely  covered  with  distilled  water  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  120°  Fahr.  After  digesting  the  turnip  for  four 
or  five  hours  we  pour  off  the  liquid,  boil  it,  filter  it,  and  obtain  an 
infusion  as  clear  as  filtered  drinking  water.  We  cool  the  infusion, 
test  its  specific  gravity,  and  find  it  to  be  1006  or  higher — water  being 
1000.  A  number  of  small  clean  empty  flasks,  of  the  shape  here  shown, 
are  before  us.  One  of  them  is  slightly  warmed 
with  a  spirit-lamp,  and  its  open  end  is  then 
dipped  into  the  turnip  infusion.  The  warmed 
glass  is  afterwards  chilled,  the  air  within  the 
flask  cools,  contracts,  and  is  followed  in  its 
contraction  by  the  infusion.  Thus  we  get  a 
small  quantity  of  liquid  into  the  flask.  We 
now  heat  this  liquid  carefully.  Steam  is  pro- 
duced, which  issues  from  the  open  neck,  carry- 
ing the  air  of  the  flask  along  with  it.  After 
a  few  seconds'  ebullition,  the  open  neck  is  again 
plunged  into  the  infusion.  The  steam  within  the  flask  condenses,  the 
liquid  enters  to  supply  its  place,  and  in  this  way  we  fill  our  little 
flask  to  about  four-fifths  of  its  volume.  This  description  is  typical ; 
we  may  thus  fill  a  thousand  flasks  with  a  thousand  different  infusions. 
I  now  ask  my  friend  to  notice  a  trough  made  of  sheet  copper, 
with  two  rows  of  handy  little  Bunsen  burners  underneath  it.  This 

just  as  independently  as  other  less  complex  chemical  compounds.' — Bastian,  Trans, 
of  Pathological  Society,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  258. 
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trough,  or  bath,  is  nearly  filled  with  oil ;  a  piece  of  thin  plank  con- 
stitutes a  kind  of  lid  for  the  oil-bath.  The  wood  is  perforated  with 
circular  apertures  wide  enough  to  allow  our  small  flask  to  pass 
through  and  plunge  itself  in  the  oil,  which  has  been  heated,  say, 
to  250°  Fahr.  Clasped  all  round  by  the  hot  liquid,  the  infusion 
in  the  flask  rises  to  its  boiling  point,  which  is  not  sensibly  over 
212°  Fahr.  Steam  issues  from  the  open  neck  of  the  flask,  and  the 
boiling  is  continued  for  five  minutes.  With  a  pair  of  small  brass 
tongs,  an  assistant  now  seizes  the  neck  near  its  junction  with  the 
flask,  and  partially  lifts  the  latter  out  of  the  oil.  The  steam  does 
not  cease  to  issue,  but  its  violence  is  abated.  With  a  second 
pair  of  tongs  held  in  one  hand,  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  seized 
close  to  its  open  end,  while  with  the  other  hand  a  Bunsen's  flame 
or  an  ordinary  spirit  flame  is  brought  under  the  middle  of  the 
neck.  The  glass  reddens,  whitens,  softens,  and  as  it  is  gently 
drawn  out  the  neck  diminishes  in  diameter,  until  the  canal  is  com- 
pletely blocked  up.  The  tongs  with  the  fragment  of  severed  neck 
being  withdrawn,  the  flask,  with  its  contents  diminished  by  evapora- 
tion, is  lifted  from  the  oil-bath  perfectly  sealed  hermetically. 

Sixty  such  flasks  filled,  boiled,  and  sealed  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, and  containing  strong  infusions  of  beef,  mutton,  turnip, 
and  cucumber,  are  carefully  packed  in  sawdust  and  transported  to 
the  Alps.  Thither,  to  an  elevation  of  about  7,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  I  invite  my  co-inquirer  to  accompany  me.  It  is  the  month 
of  July,  and  the  weather  is  favourable  to  putrefaction.  We  open 
our  box  at  the  Bel-Alp,  and  count  out  fifty-four  flasks,  with  their 
liquids  as  clear  as  filtered  drinking  water.  In  six  flasks,  however, 
the  infusion  is  found  muddy.  We  closely  examine  these,  and  discover 
that  every  one  of  them  has  had  its  fragile  end  broken  off  in  the 
transit  from  London.  Air  has  entered  the  flasks,  and  the  observed 
muddiness  is  the  result.  My  colleague  knows  as  well  as  I  do  what 
this  means.  Examined  with  a  pocket-lens,  or  even  with  a  micro- 
scope of  insufficient  power,  nothing  is  seen  in  the  muddy  liquid ; 
but  regarded  with  a  magnifying  power  of  a  thousand  diameters  or 
so,  what  an  astonishing  appearance  does  it  present !  Leeuwenhoek 
estimated  the  population  of  a  single  drop  of  stagnant  water  at 
500,000,000 :  probably  the  population  of  a  drop  of  our  turbid  in- 
fusion would  be  this  many  times  multiplied.  The  field  of  the  micro- 
scope is  crowded  with  organisms,  some  wabbling  slowly,  others 
shooting  rapidly  across  the  microscopic  field.  They  dart  hither  and 
thither  like  a  rain  of  minute  projectiles ;  they  pirouette  and  spin  so 
quickly  round,  that  the  retention  of  the  retinal  impression  trans- 
forms the  little  living  rod  into  a  twirling  wheel.  And  yet  the  most 
celebrated  naturalists  tell  us  that  they  are  vegetables.  From  the  rod- 
like  shape  which  they  so  frequently  assume,  these  organisms  are  called 
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bacteria — a  term,  be  it  here  remarked,  which  covers  organisms  of  very 
diverse  kinds. 

Has  this  multitudinous  life  been  spontaneously  generated  in  these 
six  flasks,  or  is  it  the  progeny  of  living  germinal  matter  carried  into 
the  flasks  by  the  entering  air  ?  If  the  infusions  have  a  self-generative 
power,  how  are  the  sterility  and  consequent  clearness  of  the  fifty-four 
uninjured  flasks  to  be  accounted  for?  My  colleague  may  urge — and 
fairly  urge — that  the  assumption  of  germinal  matter  is  by  no  means 
necessary  ;  that  the  air  itself  may  be  the  one  thing  needed  to  wake  up 
the  dormant  infusions.  We  will  examine  this  point  immediately.  But 
meanwhile  I  would  remind  my  friend  that  I  am  working  on  the  exact 
lines  laid  down  by  our  most  conspicuous  heterogenist.  He  distinctly 
affirms  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  above  the 
infusion  favours  the  production  of  organisms ;  and  he  accounts  for 
their  absence  in  tins  of  preserved  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  by  the 
hypothesis  that  fermentation  has  begun  in  such  tins,  that  gases  have 
been  generated,  the  pressure  of  which  has  stifled  the  incipient  life  and 
stopped  its  further  development.6  This  is  Dr.  Bastian's  theory  of 
preserved  meats.  Its  author  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  pierced  a 
tin  of  preserved  meat,  fruit,  or  vegetable  under  water  with  the  view  of 
testing  its  truth.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  found  it  erroneous. 
In  well-preserved  tins  I  have  invariably  found,  not  an  outrush  of  gas, 
but  an  inrush  of  water,  when  the  tin  was  perforated.  I  have  noticed 
this  recently  in  tins  which  have  lain  perfectly  good  for  sixty-three 
years  in  the  Royal  Institution.  Modern  tins,  subjected  to  the  same 
test,  yielded  the  same  result.  From  time  to  time,  moreover,  during 
the  last  two  year,-*,  I  have  placed  glass  tubes  containing  clear  infusions 
of  turnip,  hay,  beef,  and  mutton,  in  iron  bottles,  and  subjected  them 
to  air-pressures  varying  from  ten  to  twenty-seven  atmospheres — 
pressures,  it  is  needless  to  say,  far  more  than  sufficient  to  tear  a  pre- 
served meat  tin  to  shreds.  After  ten  days  these  infusions  Avere  taken 
from  their  bottles  rotten  with  putrefaction  and  teeming  with  life. 
Thus  collapses  an  hypothesis  which  had  no  rational  foundation,  and 
which  could  never  have  seen  the  light  had  the  slightest  attempt  been 
made  to  verify  it. 

Our  fifty-four  vacuous  and  pellucid  flasks  also  declare  against  this 
heterogenist.  We  expose  them  to  a  warm  Alpine  sun  by  day,  and 
at  night  we  suspend  them  in  a  warm  kitchen.  Four  of  them  have  been 
accidentally  broken  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  month  we  find  the  fifty  re- 
maining ones  as  clear  as  at  the  commencement.  There  is  no  sign  of 
putrefaction  or  of  life  in  any  of  them.  We  divide  these  flasks  into  two 
groups  of  twenty-three  and  twenty-seven  respectively  (an  accident  of 
counting  rendered  the  division  uneven).  The  question  now  is  whether 
the  admission  of  air  can  liberate  any  generative  energy  in  the  in- 
fusions. Our  next  experiment  will  answer  this  question  and  some- 

0  Beginning*  of  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  418. 
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thing  more.  We  carry  the  flasks  to  a  hayloft,  and  there,  with  a  pair 
of  steel  pliers,  snip  off  the  sealed  ends  of  the  group  of  three-and-twenty. 
Each  snipping  off  is  of  course  followed  by  an  inrush  of  air.  We  now 
carry  our  twenty-seven  flasks,  our  pliers,  and  a  spirit-lamp,  to  a  ledge 
overlooking  the  Aletsch  glacier,  about  200  feet  above  the  hayloft,  from 
which  ledge  the  mountain  falls  almost  precipitously  to  the  north-east 
for  about  a  thousand  feet.  A  gentle  wind  blows  towards  us  from  the 
north-east — that  is,  across  the  crests  and  snow-fields  of  the  Oberland 
mountains.  We  are  therefore  bathed  by  air  which  must  have  been  for 
a  good  while  out  of  practical  contact  with  either  animal  or  vegetable  life. 
I  stand  carefully  to  leeward  of  the  flasks,  for  no  dust  or  particle  from 
my  clothes  or  body  must  be  blown  towards  them.  An  assistant  ignites 
the  spirit  lamp,  into  the  flame  of  which  I  plunge  the  pliers,  thereby 
destroying  all  attached  germs  or  organisms.  Then  I  snip  off  the  sealed 
end  of  the  flask.  Prior  to  every  snipping  the  same  process  is  gone 
through,  no  flask  being  opened  without  the  previous  cleansing  of  the 
pliers  by  the  flame.  In  this  way  we  charge  our  seven-and-twenty 
flasks  with  clean  vivifying  mountain  air. 

We  place  the  fifty  flasks,  with  their  necks  open,  over  a  kitchen 
stove,  in  a  temperature  varying  from  50°  to  90°  Fahr.,  and  in  three 
days  find  twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty-three  flasks  opened  on  the 
hayloft  invaded  by  organisms — two  only  of  the  group  remaining  free 
from  them.  After  three  weeks'  exposure  to  precisely  the  same  con- 
ditions, not  one  of  the  twenty-seven  flasks  opened  in  free  air  had 
given  way.  No  germ  from  the  kitchen  air  had  ascended  the  narrow 
necks,  the  flasks  being  shaped  to  produce  this  result.  They  are  still 
in  the  Alps,  as  clear,  I  doubt  not,  and  as  free  from  life  as  they  were 
when  sent  off  from  London.7 

What  is  my  colleague's  conclusion  from  the  experiment  before 
us?  Twenty-seven  putrescible  infusions,  first  in  vacuo,  and  after- 
wards supplied  with  the  most  invigorating  air,  have  shown  no  sign 
of  putrefaction  or  of  life.  And  as  to  the  others  I  almost  shrink  from 
asking  him  whether  the  hayloft  has  rendered  them  spontaneously 
generative.  Is  not  the  inference  here  imperative  that  it  is  not  the 
air  of  the  loft — which  is  connected  through  a  constantly  open  door 
Avith  the  general  atmosphere — but  something  contained  in  the  air,  that 
has  produced  the  effects  observed  ?  What  is  this  something  ?  A 
sunbeam  glinting  through  a  chink  in  the  roof  or  wall,  and  traversing 
the  air  of  the  loft,  would  show  it  to  be  laden  with  suspended  dust 
particles.  Indeed  the  dust  is  distinctly  visible  in  the  diffused  day- 
light. Can  it  have  been  the  origin  of  the  observed  life  ?  If  so,  are 
we  not  bound  by  all  antecedent  experience  to  regard  these  fruitful 
particles  as  the  germs  of  the  life  observed  ? 

The  name  of  Baron  Liebig  has  been  constantly  mixed  up  with 
these  discussions.     '  We  have,'  it  is  said,  '  his  authority  for  assuming 
7  An  actual  experiment  made  Ihrce  months  ago  at  the  Bel  Alp  is  here  described. 
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that  dead  decaying  matter  can  produce  fermentation.'  True,  but 
with  Liebig,  fermentation  was  by  no  means  synonymous  with  life. 
It  will  be  observed  by  the  careful  reader  of  Dr.  Bastian's  works,  that 
whenever  their  author  refers  to  this  alleged  power  of  decaying  matter, 
he  invariably  couples  with  it  the  vague  term  'fermentation,'  thus 
softening  the  shock  of  the  hypothesis  which  he  insinuates  rather 
than  asserts.  But  our  present  intention  is  to  brush  all  vagueness  aside. 
We  therefore  ask  :  '  Does  the  life  of  our  flasks  proceed  from  dead  par- 
ticles ? '  If  my  co-inquirer  should  reply  '  Yes,'  then  I  would  ask  him, 
'  What  warrant  does  Nature  offer  for  such  an  assumption  ?  Where, 
amid  the  multitude  of  vital  phenomena  in  >which  her  operations  have 
been  clearly  traced,  is  the  slightest  countenance  given  to  the  notion 
that  the  sowing  of  dead  particles  can  produce  a  living  crop  ?  '  With 
regard  to  Baron  Liebig,  had  he  studied  the  revelations  of  the  micro- 
scope in  relation  to  these  questions,  a  mind  so  penetrating  could  never 
have  missed  the  significance  of  the  facts  revealed.  He,  however, 
neglected  the  microscope,  and  fell  into  error — but  not  into  error  so 
gross  as  that  in  support  of  which  his  authority  has  been  invoked. 
Were  he  now  alive,  he  would,  I  doubt  not,  repudiate  the  use  often 
made  of  his  name — Liebig's  view  of  fermentation  was  at  least  a  scien- 
tific one,  founded  on  profound  conceptions  of  molecular  instability. 
But  this  view  by  no  means  involves  the  notion  that  the  planting  of 
dead  particles — '  Stickstoffsplittern '  as  Cohn  contemptuously  calls 
them — is  followed  by  the  sprouting  of  infusorial  life. 

Let  us  now  return  to  London  and  fix  our  attention  on  the  dust  of 
its  air.  Suppose  a  room  in  which  the  housemaid  has  finished  her 
work  to  be  completely  closed,  with  the  exception  of  an  aperture  in  a 
shutter  through  which  a  sunbeam  enters  and  crosses  the  room.  The 
floating  dust  reveals  the  track  of  the  light.  Let  a  lens  be  placed  in 
the  aperture  to  condense  the  beam.  Its  parallel  rays  are  now  con- 
verged to  a  cone,  at  the  apex  of  which  the  dust  is  raised  to  almost 
unbroken  whiteness  by  the  intensity  of  its  illumination.  Defended 
from  all  glare,  the  eye  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  this  scattered  light. 
The  floating  dust  of  London  rooms  is  organic,  and  may  b3  burned  with- 
out leaving  visible  residue.  The  action  of  a  spirit-lamp  flame  upon 
the  floating  matter  has  been  elsewhere  thus  described : — 

In  a  cylindrical  beam  which  strongly  illuminated  the  dust  of  our  laboratory,  I 
placed  an  ignited  spirit-lamp.  Mingling  with  the  flame,  and  round  its  rim,  were 
seen  curious  wreaths  of  darkness  resembling  an  intensely  black  smoke.  On  placing 
the  flame  at  some  distance  below  the  beam,  the  same  dark  masses  stormed  upwards. 
They  were  blacker  than  the  blackest  smoke  ever  seen  issuing  from  the  funnel  of  a 
steamer ;  and  their  resemblance  to  smoke  was  so  perfect  as  to  prompt  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  apparently  pure  flame  of  the  alcohol-lamp  required  but  a  beam  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  reveal  its  clouds  of  liberated  carbon. 

But  is  the  blackness  smoke  ?  This  question  presented  itself  in  a  moment,  and 
was  thug  answered  :  A  red-hot  poker  was  placed  underneath  the  beam  ;  from  it 
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the  black  wreaths  also  ascended.  A  large  hydrogen  flame,  which  emits  no  smoke, 
was  next  employed,  and  it  also  produced  with  augmented  copiousness  those  whirling 
masses  of  darkness.  Smoke  being  out  of  the  question,  what  is  the  blackness  ?  It 
is  simply  that  of  stellar  space ;  that  is  to  say,  blackness  resulting  from  the  absence 
from  the  track  of  the  beam  of  all  matter  competent  to  scatter  its  light.  When  the 
flame  was  placed  below  the  beam,  the  floating  matter  was  'destroyed  in  situ ;  and 
the  heated  air,  freed  from  this  matter,  rose  into  the  beam,  jostled  aside  the  illu- 
minated particles,  and  substituted  for  their  light  the  darkness  due  to  its  own  perfect 
transparency.  Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  invisibility  of  the  agent 
which  renders  all  things  visible.  The  beam  crossed,  unseen,  the  black  chasm 
formed  by  the  transparent  air,  while,  at  both  sides  of  the  gap,  the  thick-strewn 
particles  shone  out  like  a  luminous  solid  under  the  powerful  illumination.8 

Supposing  an  infusion  intrinsically  barren,  but  readily  susceptible  of 
putrefaction  when  exposed  to  common  air,  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  this  unilluminable  air,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  It  would  never 
putrefy.  It  might,  however,  be  urged  that  the  air  is  spoiled  by  its 
violent  calcination.  Oxygen  passed  through  a  spirit-lamp  flame  is,  it 
may  be  thought,  no  longer  the  oxygen  suitable  for  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  life.  We  have  an  easy  escape  from  this  difficulty, 
which  is  based,  however,  upon  the  unproved  assumption  that  the  air 
has  been  affected  by  the  flame.  Let  a  condensed  beam  be  sent  through 
a  large  flask  or  bolthead  containing  common  air.  The  track  of  the 
beam  is  seen  within  the  flask — the  dust  revealing  the  light,  and  the 
light  revealing  the  dust.  Cork  the  flask,  stuff  its  neck  with  cotton- 
wool, or  simply  turn  it  mouth  downwards  and  leave  it  undisturbed 
for  a  day  or  two.  Examined  afterwards  with  the  luminous  beam, 
no  track  is  visible  ;  the  light  passes  through  the  flask  as  through  a 
vacuum.  The  floating  matter  has  abolished  itself,  being  now  attached 
to  the  interior  surface  of  the  flask.  Were  it  our  object,  as  it  will  be 
subsequently,  to  effectually  detain  the  dirt,  we  might  coat  that 
surface  -with  some  sticky  substance.  Here,  then,  without  *  torturing  ' 
the  air  in  any  way,  we  have  found  a  means  of  ridding  it,  or  rather  of 
enabling  it  to  rid  itself,  of  floating  matter. 

We  have  now  to  devise  a  means  of  testing  the  action  of  such  spon- 
taneously purified  air  upon  putrescible  infusions.  Wooden  chambers, 
or  cases,  are  accordingly  constructed  having  glass  fronts,  side- windows, 
and  back-doors.  Through  the  bottoms  of  the  chambers  test-tubes  pass 
air-tight;  their  open  ends,  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the 
tubes,  being  within  the  chambers.  Provision  is  made  for  a  free  con- 
nection through  sinuous  channels  between  the  inner  and  the  outer 
air.  Through  such  channels,  though  open,  no  dust  will  reach  the 
chamber.  The  top  of  each  chamber  is  perforated  by  a  circular  hole  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  closed  air-tight  by  a  sheet  of  india-rubber. 
This  is  pierced  in  the  middle  by  a  pin,  and  through  the  pin-hole  is 
pushed  the  shank  of  a  long  pipette,  ending  above  in  a  small  funnel. 

8  Fragments  of  Science,  5th  ed.  pp.  128,  129. 
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The  shank  also  passes  through  a  stuffing-box  of  cotton-wool  moistened 
with  glycerine ;  so  that,  tightly  clasped  by  the  rubber  and  wool,  the 
pipette  is  not  likely  in  its  motions  up  and  down  to  carry  any  dust 

into  the  chamber.  The  annexed 
woodcut  shows  a  chamber  with  six 
test-tubes,  its  side-windows  w  iv,  its 
pipette  p  c,  and  its  sinuous  channels 
ab  which  connect  the  air  of  the 
chamber  with  the  outer  air. 

The  chamber  is  carefully  closed 
and  permitted  to  remain  quiet  for 
two  or  three  days.  Examined  at  the 
beginning  by  a  beam  sent  through 
its  windows,  the  air  is  found  laden 
with  floating  matter,  which  in  three 
days  has  wholly  disappeared.  To 
prevent  its  ever  rising  again  into 
the  chambers  the  internal  surface  is 
coated  with  glycerine.  The  fresh 
but  putrescible  liquid  is  introduced 
into  the  six  tubes  in  succession  by 
means  of  the  pipette.  Permitted  to 
remain  without  further  precaution, 
every  one  of  the  tubes  would  putrefy 
and  fill  itself  with  life.  The  liquid 
has  been  in  contact  with  dust -laden 
air  by  which  it  has  been  infected, 
and  the  infection  must  be  destroyed. 

This  is  done  by  plunging  the  six  tubes  into  a  bath  of  heated  oil  and 
boiling  the  infusion.  The  time  requisite  to  destroy  the  infection  de- 
pends wholly  upon  its  nature.  Two  minutes'  boiling  suffices  to  destroy 
some  contagia,  whereas  two  hundred  minutes'  boiling  fails  to  destroy 
others.  After  the  infusion  has  been  sterilised,  the  oil-bath  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  liquid,  whose  putrescibility  has  been  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
boiling,  is  abandoned  to  the  air  of  the  chamber. 

With  such  chambers  I  tested,  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1875-6,  infusions  of  the  most  various  kinds,  embracing  natural  animal 
liquids,  the  flesh  and  viscera  of  domestic  animals,  game,  fish,  and 
vegetables.  More  than  fifty  moteless  chambers,  each  with  its  series 
of  infusions,  were  tested,  many  of  them  repeatedly.  There  was  no 
shade  of  uncertainty  in  any  of  the  results.  In  every  instance  we  had, 
within  the  chamber,  perfect  limpidity  and  sweetness,  which  in  some 
cases  lasted  for  more  than  a  year — without  the  chamber,  with  the 
same  infusion,  putridity  and  its  characteristic  smells.  In  no  instance 
was  the  least  countenance  lent  to  the  notion  that  an  infusion  de- 
prived by  heat  of  its  inherent  life,  and  placed  in  contact  with  air 
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cleansed  of  its  visibly  suspended  matter,  has  any  power  whatever  to 
generate  life  anew. 

Remembering  then  the  number  and  variety  of  the  infusions 
employed,  and  the  strictness  of  our  adherence  to  the  rules  of  pre- 
paration laid  down  by  the  heterogenists  themselves  ;  remembering 
that  we  have  operated  upon  the  very  substances  recommended  by 
them  as  capable  of  furnishing  even  in  untrained  hands  easy  and 
decisive  proofs  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  that  we  have  added  to 
their  substances  many  others  of  our  own — if  this  pretended  generative 
power  were  a  reality,  surely  it  must  have  manifested  itself  somewhere. 
Speaking  roundly,  I  should  say  that  at  least  five  hundred  chances 
have  been  given  to  it,  but  it  has  nowhere  appeared.  The  argument 
is  now  to  be  closed  and  clenched  by  an  experiment  which  will  remove 
every  residue  of  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  infusions  to  sustain 
life.  We  open  the  back  doors  of  our  sealed  chambers,  and  permit 
the  common  air  with  its  floating  particles  to  have  access  to  our  tubes. 
For  three  months  they  have  remained  pellucid  and  sweet — flesh,  fish, 
and  vegetable  extracts  purer  than  ever  cook  manufactured.  Three 
days'  exposure  to  the  dusty  air  suffices  to  render  them  muddy,  fetid, 
and  swarming  with  infusorial  life.  The  liquids  are  thus  proved,  one 
and  all,  ready  for  putrefaction  when  the  contaminating  agent  is 
applied.  I  invite  my  colleague  to  reflect  on  these  facts.  How  will 
he  account  for  the  absolute  immunity  of  a  liquid  exposed  for  months 
in  a  warm  room  to  optically  pure  air,  and  its  infallible  putrefaction 
in  a  few  days  when  exposed  to  dust-laden  air  ?  He  must,  I  submit, 
bow  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dust-particles  are  the  cause  of  putre- 
factive life.  And  unless  he  accepts  the  hypothesis  that  these  particles, 
being  dead  in  the  air,  are,  in  the  liquid,  miraculously  kindled  into 
living  things,  he  must  conclude  that  the  life  we  have  observed 
springs  from  germs  or  organisms  diffused  through  the  atmosphere. 

The  experiments  with  hermetically  sealed  flasks  have  reached 
the  number  of  940.  A  sample  group  of  130  of  them  were  laid 
before  the  Royal  Society  on  the  13th  of  January,  1876.  They  were 
utterly  free  from  life,  having  been  completely  sterilised  by  three 
minutes'  boiling.  I  took  special  care  that  the  temperatures  to  which 
the  flasks  were  exposed  should  include  those  previously  alleged  to 
be  efficient.  I  copied  indeed  accurately  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
our  most  conspicuous  heterogenist,  but  I  failed  to  corroborate  him. 
He  then  laid  stress  on  the  question  of  warmth,  suddenly  adding  thirty 
degrees  to  the  temperatures  with  which  both  he  and  I  had  previously 
worked.  Waiving  all  argument  or  protest  against  the  caprice  thus 
manifested,  I  met  this  new  requirement  also.  The  sealed  tubes,  which 
had  proved  barren  in  the  Royal  Institution,  were  suspended  in  per- 
forated boxes,  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  intelligent 
assistant  in  the  Turkish  Bath  in  Jermyn  Street.  From  two  to  six 
days  had  been  allowed  for  the  generation  of  organisms  in  hermetically 
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sealed  tubes.  Mine  remained  in  the  washing-room  of  the  bath  for 
nine  days.  Thermometers  placed  in  the  boxes,  and  read  off  twice  or 
three  times  a  day,  showed  the  temperature  to  vary  from  a  minimum 
of  101°  to  a  maximum  of  112°  Fahr.  At  the  end  of  nine  days  the 
infusions  were  as  clear  as  at  the  beginning.  They  were  then  removed 
to  a  warmer  position.  A  temperature  of  115°  had  been  mentioned 
as  particularly  favourable  to  spontaneous  generation.  For  fourteen 
days  the  temperature  of  the  Turkish  Bath  hovered  about  this  point, 
falling  once  as  low  as  106°,  reaching  116°  on  three  occasions,  118° 
on  one,  and  119°  on  two.  The  result  was  quite  the  same  as  that  just 
recorded.  The  higher  temperatures  proved  perfectly  incompetent  to 
develope  life. 

Taking  the  actual  experiment  we  have  made  as  a  basis  of  calcu- 
lation, if  our  940  flasks  were  opened  on  the  hayloft  of  the  Bel  Alp 
858  of  them  would  become  filled  with  organisms.  The  escape  of  the 
remaining  82  strengthens  our  case  against  the  heterogenists,  proving 
as  it  does  conclusively  that  not  in  the  air,  nor  in  the  infusions, 
nor  in  anything  continuous  diffused  through  the  air,  but  in  discrete 
particles  nourished  by  the  infusions,  we  are  to  seek  the  cause  of  life. 
Our  experiment  proves  these  particles  to  be  in  some  cases  so  far  apart 
on  the  hayloft  as  to  permit  10  per  cent,  of  our  flasks  to  take  in  air 
without  contracting  contamination.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
Pasteur  proved  the  cause  of  '  so-called  spontaneous  generation '  to  be 
discontinuous.  I  have  already  referred  to  his  observation  that  12 
out  of  20  flasks  opened  on  the  plains  escaped  infection,  while  19  out 
of  20  flasks  opened  on  the  Mer  de  Grlace  escaped.  Our  own  ex- 
periment at  the  Bel  Alp  is  a  more  emphatic  instance  of  the  same 
kind,  90  per  cent,  of  the  flasks  opened  in  the  hayloft  being  smitten, 
while  not  one  of  those  opened  on  the  free  mountain  ledge  was 
attacked.  The  power  of  the  air  as  regards  putrefactive  infection 
is  incessantly  changing  through  natural  causes,  and  we  are  able  to 
alter  it  at  will.  Of  a  number  of  flasks  opened  in  1876  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  42  per  cent,  were  smitten,  while 
58  per  cent,  escaped.  In  1877  the  proportion  in  the  same  laboratory 
was  68  per  cent,  smitten  to  32  intact.  The  greater  mortality,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  infusions  in  1877  was  due  to  the  presence  of  hay  which 
diffused  its  germinal  dust  in  the  laboratory  air,  causing  it  to  ap- 
proximate as  regards  infective  virulence  to  the  air  of  the  Alpine 
loft.  I  would  ask  my  friend  to  bring  his  scientific  penetration  to 
bear  upon  all  the  foregoing  facts.  They  do  not  prove  spontaneous 
generation  to  be  '  impossible.'  My  assertions,  however,  relate  not  to 
'  possibilities,'  but  to  proofs,  and  the  experiments  just  described  do 
most  distinctly  prove  the  evidence  on  which  the  heterogenist  relies 
to  be  written  on  waste  paper. 

My  friend  will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  dispute  these  results  ;  but 
he  may  be  disposed  to  urge  that  other  able  and  honourable  men 
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working  at  the  same  subject  have  arrived  at  conclusions  different 
from  mine.     Most  freely  granted,  but  let  me  here  recur  to  the  re- 
marks already  made  in  speaking  of  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani, 
to  the  effect  that  the  failure  of  others  to  confirm  his  results  by  no 
means  upsets  their  evidence.     To  fix  the  ideas,  let  us  suppose  that 
my  colleague  comes  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Eoyal  Institution,  repeats 
there  my  experiments,  and  obtains  confirmatory  results  ;  and  that  he 
then  goes  to  University  or  King's  College,  where,  operating  with  the 
same  infusions,  he  obtains  contradictory  results.    Will  he  be  disposed 
to  conclude  that  the  selfsame  substance  is  barren  in  Albemarle  Street 
and  fruitful  in  Gower  Street  or  the  Strand  ?  His  Alpine  experience  ha& 
already  made  known  to  him  the  literally  infinite  differences  existing 
between  different  samples  of  air  as  regards  their  capacity  for  putre- 
factive infection.     And,  possessing  this  knowledge,  will  he  not  sub- 
stitute for  the   adventurous  conclusion  that  an  organic  infusion   is 
barren  at   one  place  and  spontaneously  generative  at  another,  the 
more  rational  and  obvious  one  that  the  air  of  the  two  localities  which, 
has  had  access  to  the  infusion  is  infective  in  different  degrees  ? 

As  regards  workmanship,  moreover,  he  will  not  fail  to  bear  in 
mind  that  fruitfulness  may  be  due  to  errors  of  manipulation,  while 
barrenness  involves  the  presumption  of  correct  experiment.  It  is 
only  the  careful  worker  that  can  secure  the  latter,  while  it  is  open  to 
every  novice  to  obtain  the  former.  Barrenness  is  the  result  at  which 
the  conscientious  experimenter,  whatever  his  theoretic  convictions 
may  be,  ought  to  aim,  omitting  no  pains  to  secure  it,  and  resorting 
only  when  there  is  no  escape  from  it  to  the  conclusion  that  the  life 
observed  comes  from  no  source  which  correct  experiment  could 
neutralise  or  avoid.  Let  us  again  take  a  definite  case.  Supposing  my 
colleague  to  operate  with  the  same  apparent  care  on  100  infusions — 
or  rather  on  100  samples  of  the  same  infusion — and  that  50  of 
them  prove  fruitful  and  50  barren.  Are  we  to  say  that  the  evidence 
for  and  against  heterogeny  is  equally  balanced  ?  There  are  some 
who  would  not  only  say  this,  but  who  would  treasure  up  the  50 
fruitful  flasks  as  '  positive '  results,  and  lower  the  evidential  value  of 
the  50  barren  flasks  by  labelling  them  '  negative '  results.  This,  as 
shown  by  Dr.  William  Roberts,  is  an  exact  inversion  of  the  true  order 
of  the  terms  positive  and  negative.9  Not  such,  I  trust,  would  be  the 
course  pursued  by  my  friend.  As  regards  the  50  fruitful  flasks  he 
would,  I  doubt  not,  repeat  the  experiment  with  redoubled  care  and 
scrutiny,  and,  not  by  one  repetition  only,  but  by  many,  assure  him- 
self that  he  had  not  fallen  into  error.  Such  faithful  scrutiny  fully 
carried  out  would  infallibly  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  here,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  spontaneous  generation 
crumbles  in  the  grasp  of  the  competent  inquirer. 

9  See  his  truly  philosophical  remarks  on  this  head  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  187G,  p.  282. 
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The  botanist  knows  that  different  seeds  possess  different  powers 
of  resistance  to  heat.10  Some  are  killed  by  a  momentary  exposure  to 
the  boiling  temperature,  while  others  withstand  it  for  several  hours. 
Most  of  our  ordinary  seeds  are  rapidly  killed,  while  Pouchet  made 
known  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1 866,  that  certain  seeds, 
which  had  been  transported  in  fleeces  of  wool  from  Brazil,  germinated 
after  four  hours'  boiling.  The  germs  of  the  air  vary  as  much  among 
themselves  as  the  seeds  of  the  botanist.  In  some  localities  the 
diffused  germs  are  so  tender  that  boiling  for  five  minutes,  or  even  less, 
would  be  sure  to  destroy  them  all ;  in  other  localities  the  diffused 
germs  are  so  obstinate,  that  many  hours'  boiling  would  be  requisite 
to  deprive  them  of  their  power  of  germination.  The  absence  or 
presence  of  a  truss  of  desiccated  hay  would  produce  differences  as 
great  as  those  here  described.  The  greatest  endurance  that  I  have 
ever  observed — and  I  believe  it  is  the  greatest  on  record — was  a 
case  of  survival  after  eight, hours'  boiling.  As  regards  their  power  of 
resisting  heat,  the  infusorial  germs  of  our  atmosphere  might  be  classi- 
fied under  the  following  and  intermediate  heads : — Killed  in  five 
minutes  ;  not  killed  in  five  minutes  but  killed  in  fifteen ;  not  killed 
in  fifteen  minutes  but  killed  in  thirty ;  not  killed  in  thirty  minutes 
but  killed  in  an  hour ;  not  killed  in  an  hour  but  killed  in  two  hours ; 
not  killed  in  two  but  killed  in  three  hours ;  not  killed  in  three  but 
killed  in  four  hours.  I  have  had  several  cases  of  survival  after  four 
and  five  hours'  boiling,  some  survivals  after  six,  and  one  after  eight 
hours'  boiling.  Thus  far  has  experiment  actually  reached,  but  there 
is  no  valid  warrant  for  fixing  upon  even  eight  hours  as  the  extreme 
limit  of  vital  resistance.  Probably  more  extended  researches  (though 
mine  have  been  very  extensive)  would  reveal  germs  more  obstinate 
still.  It  is  also  certain  that  we  might  begin  earlier,  and  find  germs 
which  are  destroyed  by  a  temperature  far  below  that  of  boiling  water. 
In  the  presence  of  such  facts,  to  speak  of  a  death-point  of  bacteria  and 
their  germs  would  be  mere  nonsense — but  of  this  more  anon. 

We  have  now  to  test  one  of  the  principal  foundations  of  the 
doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  as  formulated  in  this  country. 
With  this  view,  I  place  before  my  friend  and  co-inquirer  two 
liquids  which  have  been  kept  for  six  months  in  one  of  our  sealed 
chambers,  exposed  to  optically  pure  air.  The  one  is  a  mineral 
solution  containing  in  proper  proportions  all  the  substances  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  bacteria,  the  other  is  an  infusion  of 
turnip — it  might  be  any  one  of  a  hundred  other  infusions,  animal  or 
vegetable.  Both  liquids  are  as  clear  as  distilled  water,  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  life  in  either  of  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  completely  sterilised. 

10  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Thistleton  Dyer  for  various  illustrations  of  such  differ- 
ences. It  is,  however,  surprising  that  a  subject  of  such  high  scientific  importance 
should  not  have  been  more  thoroughly  explored.  Here  the  scoundrels  who  deal  in 
killed  seeds  might  be  able  to  add  to  our  knowledge. 
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A  mutton-chop,  over  which  a  little  water  has  been  poured  to  keep  its 
juices  from  drying  up,  has  lain  for  three  days  upon  a  plate  in  our 
warm  room.  It  smells  offensively.  Placing  a  drop  of  the  fetid 
mutton-juice  under  a  microscope,  it  is  found  swarming  with  the  bac- 
teria which  live  by  putrefaction,  and  without  which  no  putrefaction 
can  occur.  With  a  speck  of  the  swarming  liquid  I  inoculate  the  clear 
mineral  solution  and  the  clear  turnip  infusion,  as  a  surgeon  might 
inoculate  an  infant  with  vaccine  lymph.  In  four-and-twenty  hours 
the  transparent  liquids  have  become  turbid  throughout,  and  instead 
of  being  barren  as  at  first  they  are  teeming  with  life.  The  experi- 
ment may  be  repeated  a  thousand  times  with  the  same  invariable 
result.  To  the  naked  eye  the  liquids  at  the  beginning  were  alike, 
being  both  equally  transparent — to  the  naked  eye  they  are  alike  at 
the  end,  being  both  equally  muddy.  Instead  of  putrid  mutton-juice 
we  might  take  as  a  source  of  infection  any  one  of  a  hundred  other 
putrid  liquids,  animal  or  vegetable.  So  long  as  the  liquid  contains 
the  living  bacteria  a  speck  of  it  communicated  to  the  clear  mineral 
solution,  or  to  the  clear  turnip  infusion,  produces  in  twenty-four  hours 
the  effect  that  we  have  described. 

We  now  vary  the  experiment  thus : — Opening  the  back-door  of 
another  closed  chamber  which  has  contained  for  months  the  pure  mineral 
solution  and  the  pure  turnip  infusion  side  by  side,  I  drop  into  each  of 
them  a  small  pinch  of  laboratory  dust.  The  effect  here  is  tardier  than 
when  the  speck  of  putrid  liquid  was  employed.  In  three  days,  how- 
ever, after  its  infection  with  the  dust,  the  turnip  infusion  is  muddy,  and 
swarming  as  before  with  bacteria.  But  what  about  the  mineral  solu- 
tion which,  in  our  first  experiment,  behaved  in  a  manner  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  turnip-juice  ?  At  the  end  of  three  days  there  is 
not  a  bacterium  to  be  found  in  it.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  it  is 
equally  innocent  of  bacterial  life.  We  may  repeat  the  experiment 
with  the  solution  and  the  infusion  a  hundred  times  with  the  same 
invariable  result.  Always  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  sowing  of  the 
atmospheric  dust  yields  a  crop  of  bacteria — never  in  the  former  does 
the  dry  germinal  matter  kindle  into  active  life.11  What  is  the  inference 
which  the  reflecting  mind  must  draw  from  this  experiment  ?  Is 
it  not  as  clear  as  day  that  while  both  liquids  are  able  to  feed  the 
bacteria  and  to  enable  them  to  increase  and  multiply,  after  they  have 
been  once  fully  developed,  only  one  of  the  liquids  is  able  to  develope 
into  active  bacteria  the  germinal  dust  of  the  air  ? 

I  invite  my  friend  to  reflect  upon  this  conclusion ;  he  will,  I 
think,  see  that  there  is  no  escape  from  it.  He  may,  if  he  prefers  it, 
hold  the  opinion,  which  I  consider  erroneous,  that  bacteria  exist  in 
the  air,  not  as  germs  but  as  desiccated  organisms.  The  inference 

11  This  is  the  deportment  of  the  mineral  solution  as  described  by  others.  My 
own  experiments  would  lead  me  to  say  that  the  development  of  the  bacteria,  though 
exceedingly  slow  and  difficult,  is  not  impossible. 
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remains,  that  while  the  one  liquid  is  able  to  force  the  passage  from 
the  inactive  to  the  active  state  the  other  is  not. 

But  this  is  not  at  all  the  inference  which  has  been  drawn  from 
experiments  with  the  mineral  solution.  Seeing  its  ability  to  nourish 
bacteria  when  once  inoculated  with  the  living  active  organism,  and 
observing  that  no  bacteria  appeared  in  the  solution  after  long  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  the  inference  was  drawn  that  neither  bacteria  nor 
their  germs  existed  in  the  air.  Throughout  Germany  the  ablest 
literature  of  the  subject,  even  that  opposed  to  heterogeny,  is  infected 
with  this  error ;  while  heterogenists  at  home  and  abroad  have  based 
upon  it  a  triumphant  demonstration  of  their  doctrine.  It  is  proved, 
they  say,  by  the  deportment  of  the  mineral  solution  that  neither 
bacteria  nor  their  germs  exist  in  the  air ;  hence,  if,  on  exposing  a 
thoroughly  sterilised  turnip  infusion  to  the  air,  bacteria  appear,  they 
must  of  necessity  have  been  spontaneously  generated.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Bastian,  uttered  not  in  a  popular  book,  but  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society r,12  with  reference  to  this  very  experiment:  'We 
can  only  infer  that  whilst  the  boiled  saline  solution  is  quite  incapable 
of  engendering  bacteria,  such  organisms  are  able  to  arise  de  novo  in 
the  boiled  organic'  infusion.'  I  would  ask  my  eminent  colleague  what 
he  thinks  of  this  reasoning  now  ?  The  datum  is — *  A  mineral  solu- 
tion exposed  to  common  air  does  not  develope  bacteria ; '  the  inference 
is — '  Therefore  if  a  turnip  infusion  similarly  exposed  develope  bacteria 
they  must  be  spontaneously  generated.'  The  inference,  on  the  face  of 
it,  is  an  unwarranted  one.  But  while  as  matter  of  logic  it  is  incon- 
clusive, as  matter  of  fact  it  is  chimerical.  London  air  is  as  surely 
charged  with  the  germs  of  bacteria  as  London  chimneys  are  with 
smoke.  The  inference  just  referred  to  is  completely  disposed  of 
by  the  simple  question  :  '  Why,  when  your  sterilised  organic  infusion  is 
exposed  to  optically  pure  air,  should  this  generation  of  life  de  novo 
utterly  cease?  Why  should  I  be  able  to  preserve  my  turnip-juice 
side  by  side  with  your  saline  solution  for  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  of  the  year,  in  free  connection  with  the  general  atmosphere, 
on  the  sole  condition  that  the  portion  of  that  atmosphere  in  contact 
with  the  juice  shall  be  visibly  free  from  floating  dust,  while  three 
days'  exposure  to  that  dust  fills  it  with  bacteria  ? '  Am  I  over  san- 
guine in  hoping  that  as  regards  the  argument  here  set  forth  he  who 
runs  may  read,  and  he  who  reads  may  understand  ?  Let  me  add, 
however,  that  while  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  inferences  drawn  from 
it,  I  regard  the  observation  that  the  boiled  saline  solution  can  sustain 
the  developed  organisms,  while  it  cannot  develope  them  from  the  dry 
germinal  matter  of  the  air,  as  an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
We  are  indebted  for  it  to  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  who  soon  saw  that 
his  first  interpretation  of  it  went  too  far,  and  who,  in  a  communication 

12  Vol.  xxi.  p.  130. 
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recently  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  abandons  the  interpretation 
altogether. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  calm  and  thorough  consideration  of  another 
subject,  more  important  if  possible  than  the  foregoing  one,  but  like 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  seize  by  reason  of  the  very  opulence  of  the 
phraseology,  logical  and  rhetorical,  in  which  it  has  been  set  forth.  The 
subject  now  to  be  considered  relates  to  what  has  been  called  '  the 
death-point  of  bacteria.'  Those  who  happen  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  modern  English  literature  of  the  question  will  remember  how 
challenge  after  challenge  has  been  issued  to  panspermatists  in  general, 
and  to  one  or  two  home  workers  in  particular,  to  come  to  close 
quarters  on  this  cardinal  point.  It  is  obviously  the  stronghold  of  the 
English  heterogenist.  '  Water,'  he  says,  *  is  boiling  merrily  over  a 
fire  when  some  luckless  person  upsets  the  vessel  so  that  the  heated 
fluid  exercises  its  scathing  influence  upon  an  uncovered  portion  of 
the  body — hand,  arm,  or  face.  Here  at  all  events  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt.  Boiling  water  unquestionably  exercises  a  most  pernicious 
and  rapidly  destructive  effect  upon  the  living  matter  of  which  we  are 
composed.' 13  And  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  high 
organisation  which,  'in  this  case,  renders  the  body  susceptible  to 
heat,  lie  refers  to  the  action  of  boiling  water  on  the  hen's  egg  to 
dissipate  the  notion.  'The  conclusion,'  he  says,  'would  seem  to 
force  itself  upon  us  that  there  is  something  intrinsically  deleterious 
in  the  action  of  boiling  water  upon  living  matter — whether  this 
matter  be  of  high  or  of  low  organisation.' 14  Again,  at  another 
place  :  '  It  has  been  shown  that  the  briefest  exposure  to  the  influence 
of  boiling  water  is  destructive  of  all  living  matter.' 15  Throughout 
his  prolonged  disquisitions  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Bastian  makes  special 
kinds  of  living  matter  do  duty  for  all  kinds.  To  invalidate  the  fore- 
going statements  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  eight  years  before 
they  were  made  it  had  been  known  to  the  wool-staplers  of  Elbosuf, 
and  Pouchet  had  published  the  fact  in  the  Comptes-Rendus  of  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,16  that  the  desiccated  seeds  of  the 
Brazilian  plant  medicago  survived  fully  four  hours'  boiling.  Pouchet 
himself  boiled  the  seeds,  and  found  some  of  them  swollen  and  disinte- 
grated, while  others  remained  hard  and  unswollen.  Sown  in  the 
same  earth,  the  latter  germinated  while  the  former  did  not.  So  much 
for  the  heterogenist's  mistake  regarding  ordinary  seeds  ;  we  must  now 
examine  whether  no  error  underlies  his  experiments  and  his  reasonings 
as  to  '  the  death-point  of  bacteria.' 

The  experiments  already  recorded  plainly  show  that  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  dry  bacterial  matter  of  the  air,  and 
the  wet,  soft,  and  active  bacteria  of  putrefying  organic  liquids.  The 
one  can  be  luxuriantly  bred  in  the  saline  solution,  the  others  refuse  to 

13  Bastian,  Evolution,  p.  133. 
14  Ibid.  p.  135.  '*  Ibid.  p.  46.  ls  Vol.  Ixiii.  p.  »39. 
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be  born  there,  while  both  of  them  are  copiously  developed  in  a  sterilised 
turnip  infusion.  Inferences,  as  we  have  already  seen,  founded  on  the 
deportment  of  the  one  liquid  cannot  with  the  warrant  of  scientific 
logic  be  extended  to  the  other.  But  this  is  exactly  what  the  hetero- 
genist  has  done,  thus  repeating  as  regards  the  death-point  of  bacteria 
the  error  into  which  he  fell  concerning  the  germs  of  the  air.  Let  us 
boil  our  muddy  mineral  solution  with  its  swarming  bacteria  for  five 
minutes.  In  the  soft  succulent  condition  in  which  they  exist  in  the 
solution  not  one  of  them  escapes  destruction.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
turnip  infusion  if  it  be  inoculated  with  the  living  bacteria  only — the 
aerial  dust  being  carefully  excluded.  In  both  cases  the  dead  organisms 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  and  without  re-inoculation  no  fresh 
organisms  will  arise.  But  the  case  is  entirely  different  when  we 
inoculate  our  turnip  infusion  with  the  desiccated  germinal  matter 
afloat  in  the  air. 

The  'death-point'  of  bacteria  is  the  maximum  temperature  at 
which  they  can  live,  or  the  minimum  temperature  at  which  they 
cease  to  live.  If,  for  example,  they  survive  a  temperature  of  140°, 
and  do  not  survive  a  temperature  of  150°,  the  death-point  lies  some- 
where between  these  two  temperatures.  Vaccine  lymph,  for  example, 
is  proved  by  Messrs.  Braidwood  and  Vacher  to  be  deprived  of  its  power 
of  infection  by  brief  exposure  to  a  temperature  between  140°  and  150° 
Fahr.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  death-point  of  the  lymph,  or  rather 
of  the  particles  diffused  in  the  lymph,  which  constitute  the  real  con- 
tagium.  If  no  time,  however,  be  named  for  the  application  of  the  heat, 
the  term  '  death-point '  is  a  vague  one.  An  infusion,  for  example,  which 
will  resist  five  hours'  continuous  exposure  to  the  boiling  temperature, 
will  succumb  to  five  days'  exposure  to  a  temperature  50°  below  that 
of  boiling.  The  fully  developed  soft  bacteria  of  putrefying  liquids 
are  not  only  killed  by  five  minutes'  boiling,  but  by  less  than  a  single 
minute's  boiling — indeed,  they  are  slain  at  about  the  same  temperature 
as  the  vaccine.  The  same  is  true  of  the  plastic,  active  bacteria  of 
the  turnip  infusion.17  But,  instead  of  choosing  a  putrefying  liquid 
for  inoculation,  let  us  prepare  and  employ  our  inoculating  substance 
in  the  following  simple  way  : — Let  a  small  wisp  of  hay,  desiccated  by 
age,  be  washed  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  let  a  perfectly  sterilised  turnip 
infusion  be  inoculated  with  the  washing  liquid.  After  three  hours' 
continuous  boiling  the  infusion  thus  infected  will  often  develope 
luxuriant  bacterial  life.  Precisely  the  same  occurs  if  a  turnip  in- 
fusion be  prepared  in  an  atmosphere  well  charged  with  desiccated 

17  In  my  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1876,  I  pointed  out  and 
illustrated  experimentally  the  difference,  as  regards  rapidity  of  development,  be- 
tween water-germs  and  air-germs  ;  the  growth  from  the  already  softened  water- 
germs  proving  to  be  practically  as  rapid  as  from  developed  bacteria.  This  pre- 
paredness of  the  germ  for  rapid  development  is  associated  with  its  preparedness 
for  rapid  destruction. 
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hay-germs.  The  infusion  in  this  case  infects  itself  without  special 
inoculation,  and  its  subsequent  resistance  to  sterilisation  is  often  very 
great.  On  the  1st  of  March  last  I  purposely  infected  the  air  of  our 
laboratory  with  the  germinal  dust  of  a  sapless  kind  of  hay  mown  in 
1875.  Ten  groups  of  flasks  were  charged  with  turnip  infusion 
prepared  in  the  infected  laboratory,  and  were  afterwards  subjected  to 
the  boiling  temperature  for  periods  varying  from  15  minutes  to  240 
minutes.  Out  of  the  ten  groups  only  one  was  sterilised — that,  namely, 
which  had  been  boiled  for  four  hours.  Every  flask  of  the  nine  groups 
which  had  been  boiled  for  15,  30,  45,  60,  75,  90,  105,  120,  and  180 
minutes  respectively,  bred  organisms  afterwards.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  vegetable  infusions.  On  the  28th  of  February  last,  for 
example,  I  boiled  six  flasks,  containing  cucumber  infusion  prepared 
in  an  infected  atmosphere,  for  periods  of  15,  30,  45,  60,  120,  and  180 
minutes.  Every  flask  of  the  group  subsequently  developed  organisms. 
On  the  same  day,  in  the  case  of  three  flasks,  the  boiling  was  pro- 
longed to  240,  300,  and  360  minutes ;  and  these  three  flasks  were 
completely  sterilised.  Animal  infusions,  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances are  rendered  infallibly  barren  by  five  minutes'  boiling,  behave 
like  the  vegetable  infusions  in  an  infective  atmosphere.  On  the 
30th  of  March,  for  example,  five  flasks  were  charged  with  a  clear 
infusion  of  beef  and  boiled  for  60  minutes,  120  minutes,  180  minutes, 
240  minutes,  and  300  minutes  respectively.  Every  one  of  them  became 
subsequently  crowded  with  organisms,  and  the  same  happened  to  a 
perfectly  pellucid  mutton  infusion  prepared  at  the  same  time.  The 
cases  are  to  be  numbered  by  hundreds  in  which  similar  powers  of 
resistance  were  manifested  by  infusions  of  the  most  diverse  kinds. 

In  the  presence  of  such  facts  I  would  ask  my  eminent  colleague 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  for  a  single  instant  on  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  evidence  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  living 
matter  has  its  life  destroyed  by  '  the  briefest  exposure  to  the  influence 
of  boiling  water.'  An  infusion  proved  to  be  barren  by  six  months' 
exposure  to  moteless  air  kept  at  a  temperature  of  90°  Fahr.,  when 
inoculated  with  full-grown,  active'  bacteria,  fills  itself  in  two  days 
with  organisms  so  sensitive  as  to  be  killed  by  a  few  minutes'  exposure 
to  a  temperature  much  below  that  of  boiling  water.  But  the  ex- 
tension of  this  result  to  the  desiccated  germinal  matter  of  the  air  is 
without  warrant  or  justification.  This  is  obvious  without  going  be- 
yond the  argument  itself.  But  we  have  gone  far  beyond  the  argu- 
ment and  proved  by  multiplied  experiment  the  alleged  destruction  of 
all  living  matter  by  the  briefest  exposure  to  the  influence  of  boiling 
water  to  be  a  delusion.  The  whole  logical  edifice  raised  upon  this 
basis  falls  therefore  to  the  ground ;  and  the  argument  that  bacteria 
and  their  germs  being  destroyed  at  140°  must,  if  they  appear  after 
exposure  to  212°,  be  spontaneously  generated,  is,  I  trust,  silenced  for 
ever. 
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Through  the  precautions,  variations,  and  repetitions  observed  and 
executed  with  the  view  of  rendering  its  results  secure,  the  separate 
vessels  employed  in  this  inquiry  have  mounted  up  in  two  years 
to  nearly  ten  thousand.  Here,  however,  and  with  good  reason, 
the  editor  cries,  '  Halt ! '  I  had  hoped  when  I  began  to  carry 
the  argument  further.  Besides  the  philosophic  interest  attaching 
to  the  problem  of  life's  origin,  which  will  be  always  immense, 
there  are  the  practical  interests  involved  in  the  application  of 
the  doctrines  here  discussed  to  surgery  and  medicine.  The  an- 
tiseptic system,  at  which  I  have  already  glanced,  illustrates  the 
manner  in  which  beneficent  results  of  the  gravest  moment  follow 
in  the  wake  of  clear  theoretic  insight.  Surgery  was  once  a 
noble  art ;  it  is  now,  as  well,  a  noble  science.  Prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  antiseptic  system,  the  thoughtful  surgeon  could 
not  have  failed  to  learn  empirically  that  there  is  something  in 
the  air  which  often  defeated  the  most  consummate  operative  skill. 
That  something  the  antiseptic  treatment  destroys  or  renders  in- 
nocuous. At  King's  College  Mr.  Lister  operates  and  dresses  while 
a  fine  shower  of  mixed  carbolic  acid  and  water,  produced  in  the 
simplest  manner,  falls  upon  the  wound,  the  lint  and  gauze  employed 
in  the  subsequent  dressing  being  duly  saturated  with  the  antiseptic. 
At  St.  Bartholomew's  Mr.  Callender  employs  the  dilute  carbolic  acid 
without  the  spray;  but,  as  regards  the  real  point  aimed  at — the 
preventing  of  the  wound  from  becoming  a  nidus  for  the  propagation 
of  septic  bacteria — the  practice  in  both  hospitals  is  the  same.  Com- 
mending itself  as  it  does  to  the  scientifically  trained  mind,  the 
antiseptic  system  has  struck  deep  root  in  Germany. 

It  would  also  have  given  me  pleasure  to  point  out  the  present 
position  of  the  '  germ  theory '  in  reference  to  the  phenomena  of 
infectious  disease,  distinguishing  arguments  based  on  analogy — which, 
however,  are  terribly  strong — from  those  based  on  actual  observation. 
I  should  have  liked  to  follow  up  the  account  I  have  already 
given  18  of  the  truly  excellent  researches  of  a  young  and  an  unknown 
German  physician  named  Koch,  on  splenic  fever,  by  an  account  of 
what  Pasteur  has  recently  done  with  reference  to  the  same  subject. 
Here  we  have  before  us  a  living  contagium  of  the  most  fatal 
power,  which  we  can  follow  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its 
life  cycle.19  We  find  it  in  the  blood  or  spleen  of  a  smitten  animal 
in  the  state  say  of  short  motionless  rods.  We  place  these  rods 
in  a  nutritive  liquid  on  the  warm  stage  of  the  microscope,  and 
see  them  lengthening  into  filaments  which  lie  side  by  side,  or,  crossing 
each  other,  become  coiled  into  knots  of  a  complexity  not  to  be 
unravelled.  We  finally  see  those  filaments  resolving  themselves  into 

18  Fortnightly  Itcviem,  November  1876. 

19  Dallinger  and  Drysdale  had  previously  shown  what  skill  and  patience  can 
accomplish,  by  their  admirable  observations  on  the  life  history  of  the  muonads. 
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innumerable  spores,  each  with  death  potentially  housed  within  it, 
yet  not  to  be  distinguished  microscopically  from  the  harmless  germs 
of  Bacillus  subtilis.  The  bacterium  of  splenic  fever  is  called  Bacillus 
Anthrads.  This  formidable  organism  was  shown  to  me  by  M.  Pasteur 
in  Paris  last  July.  His  recent  investigations  regarding  the  part  it 
plays  pathologically  certainly  rank  amongst  the  most  remarkable 
labours  of  that  remarkable  man.  Observer  after  observer  had  strayed 
and  fallen  in  this  land  of  pitfalls,  a  multitude  of  opposing  conclusions 
and  mutually  destructive  theories  being  the  result.  In  association 
with  his  younger  physiological  colleague  M.  Joubert,  Pasteur  struck 
in  amidst  the  chaos,  and  soon  reduced  the  whole  of  it  to  harmony. 
They  proved  among  other  things  that  in  cases  where  previous 
observers  in  France  had  supposed  themselves  to  be  dealing  solely 
with  splenic  fever,  another  equally  virulent  factor  was  simultaneously 
active.  Splenic  fever  was  often  overmastered  by  septicaemia^  and 
results  due  solely  to  the  latter  had  been  frequently  made  the  ground 
of  pathological  inferences  regarding  the  character  and  cause  of  the 
former.  Combining  duly  the  two  factors,  all  the  previous  irregularities 
disappeared,  every  result  obtained  receiving  the  fullest  explanation. 
On  studying  the  account  of  this  masterly  investigation,  the  words 
wherewith  Pasteur  himself  feelingly  alludes  to  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  experimenter's  art  came  home  to  me  with  especial 
force :  '  J'ai  tant  de  fois  eprouve  que  dans  cet  art  difficile  de  1'ex- 
perimentation  les  plus  habiles  bronchent  a  chaque  pas,  et  que  1'inter- 
pretation  des  faits  n'est  pas  moins  perilleuse.' 20 

JOHN  TYNDALI. 

.  ;  .    *•  Cbmptes-Rendtig,  Ixxxiii.  p.  177. 
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THE   LABOURERS   AND    THE    VOTE. 

I. 

WHEN  the  county  franchise  was  talked  of  in  1873,  there  were  many 
who  thought  the  subject  ill-timed — that  the  rural  workman  was  an 
unfit  subject  to  be  invested  with  political  power.  The  idea  in  many 
minds  was,  that  those  hard-working  men  in  the  rural  villages  of  this 
England  of  ours  had  no  aspirations  or  desires  above  working,  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping — that  they  were  content  to  let  their  more 
favoured  and  better  educated  superiors  think  for  them,  make  laws 
for  them,  administer  those  laws;  and  no  matter  how  unjustly  those 
laws,  which  he,  as  a  poor  man,  had  no  voice  in  making,  might  be 
administered,  he,  the  working  man,  was  expected  to  sit  quietly  down 
and  tamely  submit  to  the  decision  of  his  rich  superiors.  The  country 
squire,  who  generally  is  a  J.P.,  may  take  it  into  his  head  some  day 
to  put  up  for  a  seat  in  Parliament.  The  right  to  vote  being  invested 
in  bricks  and  mortar,  broad  acres  of  land,  or  money  bags,  of  course 
the  man  who  dug  and  delved  from  morn  till  night,  who  toiled 
through  summer's  heat  and  winter's  stormy  rage,  was  looked  upon  as 
a  political  nonentity.  The  country  squire  or  young  lordling  could 
get  a  seat  in  Parliament  independent  of  the  honest  toiler,  who  didn't 
happen  to  have  the  good  fortune  to  occupy  a  house  rated  at  121.  per 
annum.  That  was  a  moral  impossibility  when  a  man  had  to  work 
and  keep  a  family  on,  say,  14s.  or  15s.  per  week.  There  were,  it  is 
true,  at  one  time  a  few  40s.  freeholders  who  had  votes,  but  how  many 
of  them  have  disappeared  within  the  last  few  years  !  Some  may  ask, 
how  has  this  been  brought  about  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  40s.  free- 
holder had  as  a  rule  to  work  for  weekly  wages,  wages  insufficient  to 
enable  him  to  insure  in  a  society  against  affliction  and  old  age,  and 
when  either  came  upon  him  he  had  to  ask  for  parochial  relief,  which 
was  refused  ?  And  many  a  40s.  freeholder,  who,  amid  great  privation 
through  life,  managed  to  hold  his  freehold,  when  he  could  work  no 
longer  on  account  of  old  age  ancl  infirmity,  his  freehold  had  to  go — 
Ahab  stepped  in  when  Naboth  could  hold  out  no  longer.  By  this 
process  numbers  of  our  English  peasantry  have  been  deprived  of  their 
home  and  their  votes. 

Whoever  entertained  the  idea  that  such  a  state  of  things  as  I 
have  described  would  continue  for  ever,  whoever  thought  the  pool  of 
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social  life  was  so  stagnant  that  nothing  would  ever  disturb  its  repose, 
must  have  lived  in  some  different  region  to  what  I  have  lived  in. 
For  years  the  unenfranchised  state  of  farm  labourers  has  been  felt  to 
be  a  grievous  wrong  inflicted  upon  them.  Their  position  in  life 
during  the  past  has  been  such  as  to  a  very  great  extent  prevented 
them  from  making  their  grievances  known  beyond  themselves.  A 
public  meeting  in  a  rural  village  ten  years  ago,  composed  of  and  got 
up  by  the  working  men  to  petition  for  household  suffrage,  would 
have  caused  considerable  alarm  among  the  well-to-do  people  of  the 
village.  The  village  clergyman,  the  well-to-do  maiden  ladies,  would 
have  wondered  at  the  audacity  of  the  village  rustics  ;  but,  although 
ten  years  ago  their  voice  was  not  heard  from  the  public  platform, 
yet  none  the  less  did  they  feel  they  were  wronged  and  injured  by 
being  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

It  must  have  been  gratifying  to  every  lover  of  humau  justice  to 
find  a  class  who  for  centuries  have  been  socially,  morally,  financially, 
and  politically  oppressed,  smarting  for  years  under  a  burning  sense 
of  wrongs  inflicted — to  see  this  injured  and  oppressed  class  coming 
forward  in  the  manly  way  they  have,  and  trying  to  make  their 
grievances  known,  and  to  ask  the  Government  of  the  country  for 
their  political  rights,  and,  although  they  came  honourably  forward, 
the  provocations  they  have  had  from  those  above  them,  not  only 
from  their  employers,  but  from  some  landlords,  were  enough  to 
have  driven  the  most  moderate  and  well-meaning  men  to  violence 
and  destruction.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  peasantry  of  no 
other  country  would  have  borne  the  insults  and  cruel  treatment  the 
English  peasantry  have  borne  this  last  six  years  in  the  same  law- 
abiding  patient  manner  as  the  rural  labourers  of  this  country  have 
done.  I  pity  the  man,  be  he  a  Eight-Honourable,  be  he  duke  or 
lord,  who  can  see  nothing  noble,  nothing  magnanimous,  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  peasantry  during  this  last  six  years.  Does  any  one 
think  that  a  large  and  useful  body  of  men  like  the  rural  labourers 
are,  the  sons  of  sires  who  fought  at  Cressy  and  Waterloo,  and  struck 
for  freedom  atNaseby  andDunbar — that  these  men  are  not  willing  to 
do  everything  that  is  just  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  willing  to  abide  a 
fair  and  reasonable  time  for  the  Government  to  pass  a  just  and 
righteous  measure  and  give  them  their  rights  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  Government  itself  and  respectful  to  the  men  they  enfranchise  ? 
It  may  be  said  that  to  enfranchise  the  labourers  would  be  to  hand  over 
the  affairs  of  this  great  nation  to  the  tyranny  of  the  ignorant  multitude, 
that  it  would  ruin  England.  Others  have  said  that  it  is  the  labourers' 
right  to  have  a  vote,  but  that  it  is  inopportune.  The  labourers  will 
not  much  longer  bear  with  such  insults. 

For  freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 
VOL.  III.— No.  11.  E      • 
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The  morning  star  of  hope  is  visible,  the  sun  of  freedom  has  begun  to 
shine  on  the  labourers'  mind,  and  for  all  the  rebuffs  they  may  get 
from  men  inside  the  House  of  Commons,  or  outside  either,  they  never 
mean  to  have  the  sun  of  their  freedom  eclipsed  nor  their  star  of 
hope   darkened   again.      The    grand   and   august   meeting   of    the 
unenfranchised  in  Exeter  Hall  on  the   16th  of  last  May,  with  the 
Bight  Hon.  John  Bright  in  the  chair,  lives  in  the  memory  of  tens  of 
thousands   of  working   men    to-day.     Nor   will   this    suffice.     They 
intend  next  May  to  assemble  in  larger  numbers  still.     The  men  who 
will  be  there  will  be  sent  by  their  brethren,  and  at  the  expense  of 
their  brethren.     Many  have  commenced  to  establish  a  fund  for  that 
purpose   already,  and  who  will    dare  to  laugh  and  say  that  these 
men  are  not  in  earnest,  after  the  expense  and  trouble  that  they  have 
put  themselves  to  time  after  time,  and  bearing  so  patiently  denial 
after  denial  and  insult  after  insult  ?     That  these  honest  hard-working 
law-abiding  subjects  want  their  political  rights  to  ruin  the  country  ? 
I  pity  such  ignorance.     It  won't  be  the  ignorance  of  the  working  men 
that  will  ruin  the  country  ;  it  will  be  the  stupidity  and  ignorance  of 
those  who  deny  the  workman  his  rights  that  will  ruin  the  country. 
Who  has  made  the  country  what  it  is  ?     The  political  nobodies,  who 
fancy  they  are  everybody  ?   No,  the  men  who  have  tilled  our  fields,  cut 
our  canals,  built  our  great  cities,  laid  down  our  railroads,  melted  our 
iron,  dived  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and   brought  up  millions  of 
pounds'  worth  of  wealth  to  the  surface — these  are  the  men  who  have 
made  England  great  and  glorious,  and  that  too  at  a  great  risk  of  life, 
as  witness  the  Blantyre  explosion.    Aye,  and  yet  after  men  have  risked 
their  lives  and  limbs,  not  in  shooting  down  their  fellows,  but  to  make 
the  land  of  their  birth,  thie  land  they  have  toiled  to  make  wealthy, 
great,  and  noble  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  they  are  not  to  be 
trusted  with  a  vote  lest  they  should  ruin  the  country  !     I  repeat  it 
again,  I  pity  the  ignorance  of  those  who  talk  like  that.     Are  we  for 
ever  to  be  denied  our  rights  ?     Will  our  legislators  be  so  unwise  as  to 
tarnish  the  fair  name  of  our  country  ?  .Must  we  for  ever  be  treated  as 
aliens  in  blood,  as  unworthy  the  dignity  of  freemen,  or  even  the 
nobleness  of  manhood  ?     Freedom  has  raised  her  voice ;  we  mean  to 
obey  her  call ;   we  don't  intend  to  be  frightened   away  from   our 
standard.     Our  forefathers  have  won  many  battles  for  their  country, 
and  we,  their  sons,  mean  to  win  the  battle  for  freedom  ourselves.   It  is 
very  gratifying  to  see  our  Scotch  brethren  demanding  their  political 
rights,  and  presenting  to  Lord  Hartington  their  views  upon  political 
matters.    The  Liberals  of  Scotland  have  shown  their  true  colours,  and 
the  weak-kneed  Liberals — I  mean  the  Whigs  of  England — must  either 
be  true  to*Hhe  cause  of  Liberalism,  or  they  will  have  to  be  quietly 
put  on  one  side.     Mr.  Gladstone  has  struck  the  right  no'e ;  he  has 
said  '  Enfranchise  the  people.'     He  has  faith  in  human  instincts  ;  his 
special  trust  is  in  the  gf  od  sense  of  his  countrymen.    Enfranchise  the 
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people,  and  they  will  educate  themselves.  Enfranchise  the  people ;  it 
binds  society  together,  and  England  will  be  a  safer,  a  happier,  and  a 
more  prosperous  nation. 

We  are  asked  sometimes — I  mean  those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
unenfranchised  districts — why  we  urge  our  claim  so  strongly.  Is 
there  anything  in  a  vote  which  will  do  you  any  good  ?  Do  you  believe 
it  to  be  the  only  panacea  for  all  the  ills  you  say  you  have  to  bear  ? 
Such  like  questions  are  often  asked  the  unenfranchised  workman.  Well, 
let  us  see.  Have  we  in  our  rural  villages  the  same  sanitary  arrange- 
ments as  there  are  in  our  enfranchised  towns  ?  It  is  true  there  are 
in  some  parts  nuisance  inspectors ;  but  are  there  not  many,  very 
many  villages  where  there  are  no  sanitary  arrangements  at  all  ?  I 
need  not  name  villages,  but  any  one  who  travels  the  counties  of 
Wilts,  Dorset,  Hants,  Berks,  Somerset,  Devon,  yes,  and  in  the 
Midlands  too,  must  observe  the  bad  sanitary  condition  of  the  villages 
in  the  rural  districts  ;  but  who  ever  brought  a  rural  sanitary  bill  into 
Parliament  to  compel  the  great  landowner  to  properly  drain  his 
cottage  property  ?  Are  there  not  villages  in  this  country  to-day 
where  the  sanitary  condition  is  in  such  a  state  as  would  not  be 
suffered  to  exist  in  any  of  our  large  towns  ?  There  are,  it  is  true, 
many  improvements  needed  in  our  towns,  but  they  have  the  means 
in  their  hands  to  rectify  it.  If  an  enfranchised  town  is  suffering 
from  bad  sanitary  arrangements — it  may  be  the  local  squire  or  lord 
may  object  to  certain  measures  the  town  authorities  have  seen  fit  to 
adopt — where  do  they  apply  to  ?  Why,  to  Parliament.  They  have  their 
representatives  there  ;  their  requirements  must  be  attended  to,  their 
health  and  comfort  must  have  proper  attention  paid  to  it.  But  how 
is  the  rural  workman  without  a  vote  to  make  himself  heard  on  a 
matter  of  this  kind  ?  He  may  call  the  district  nuisance  inspector  in, 
but  what  follows  as  a  rule  ?  It  may  be  he  complains  of  some  nuisance 
which  may  emanate  from  his  rich  neighbour's  neglect ;  if  so,  if  he 
cannot  ply  his  trade  to  profit  without  begging  the  custom  of  his  rich 
neighbour  to  keep  his  trade  going,  no  matter  how  bad  the  nuisance 
he  must  hold  his  tongue  or  be  prepared  for  consequences.  And  while 
such  laws  exist  as  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  it  will  be  more 
or  less  the  policy  of  the  present  owner  to  get  as  great  a  rent  as  he 
can,  with  doing  as  little  in  the  shape  of  improvement  as  he  can. 
Only  the  other  week  in  Wilts  I  saw  cottages  unfit  for  human  beings 
to  live  in  fast  going  to  decay,  and  the  sooner  the  better  ;  but  will  the 
present  owner  build  more  ?  Question.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
how  many  of  our  cottages  have  been  pulled  down  and  no  more  built 
to  replace  them,  thus  driving  the  farm  labourer  into  the  towns,  and 
in  tens  of  thousands  of  instances  robbing  the  land  of  his  useful 
labour,  for  which  we  are  suffering  to-day !  Had  the  labourer  been 
enfranchised  half  a  century  ago,  the  land  as  well  as  the  villages  would 
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not  have  presented  such  a  serious  picture  of  dilapidation  as  they  do. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Then  there  is  pure  water.  If  the  water  of  a  town  is  bad,  means  are 
set  on  foot  to  improve  it ;  a  town  water  bill  is  brought  into  the  House  ; 
the  remedy  is  soon  found.  And  yet  in  many  of  our  villages  the  water 
is  not  fit  for  human  beings  to  drink  ;  but  who  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  to  it  ?  Some  one  may  raise  the  question,  but  not  until 
the  vote  is  extended  to  every  householder  in  the  counties  will  that 
question  receive  its  due  consideration — not  only  good  drainage  and 
good  water,  but  good  and  decent  cottages.  Why  is  there  an  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Act  for  our  large  towns  ?  Why  was  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  to  say  where  the  law  should  take  effect  and  where  it 
should  not  ?  Why  not  an  Agricultural  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act  ? 
He  would  have  had  his  act  the  same  as  the  artisan,  but  he  has  no 
vote ;  and  when  the  same  right  to  send  men  to  Parliament,  as  the 
artisan  in  the  towns  has,  is  given  to  the  labourer,  he  will  no  longer 
be  content  to  live  in  a  fever-den  of  bad  smells.  He  will  no  longer 
be  content  to  drink  impure  water  which  injures  his  own  health  and 
that  of  his  family.  He  will  have  a  cottage  decent  and  fit  to  live  in  ; 
he  will  no  longer  be  content  to  have  but  one  sleeping  room,  where 
father,  mother,  boys,  and  girls  are  herded  together  like  pigs — where 
the  virtues  and  chastity  of  the  daughter  cannot  be  preserved  for  want 
of  proper  sleeping  accommodation.  No,  he  will  have  these  comforts  ; 
but  when  ? — when  he  can  force  his  claims  for  justice  and  right  upon 
the  Legislature  by  being  a  part  of  the  body  politic,  and  not  a  political 
slave.  But  if  you  demand  these  sanitary  comforts  you  will  have  to 
pay  for  them.  The  rural  workman  is  quite  aware  of  that,  and  is 
willing  to  pay  for  them  ;  and  if  the  present  price  he  gets  for  his  labour 
won't  meet  his  necessary  comforts,  he  must  put  a  higher  price  on  his 
labour.  Enfranchise  him,  he  will  free  himself.  Enfranchisement 
means  better  education,  better  sanitary  arrangements,  better  water 
where  water  is  bad,  better  homes, '  less  immorality,  less  crime,  less 
pauperism.  We  mean  to  have  the  vote. 

JOSEPH  ARCH. 
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II. 

IT  seems  a  disadvantage  to  the  cause  of  the  agricultural  labourers, 
and  others  as  claimants  of  a  vote  in  Parliamentary  elections  on  a  full 
equality  as  between  counties  and  boroughs,  that  men  as  prominent  by 
name  and  voice  in  the  Liberal  party  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe 
should  be  so  far  from  thinking  alike.  As  the  former  statesman  has 
suggested,  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
have  signified  their  readiness  to  go  for  such  equality ;  but  even  that 
assurance  affords  no  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  will  have  the 
entire  support  of  all  their  followers  when  the  time  for  action  comes. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  leaders  of  the  party  now  in  power,  or 
some  of  them,  will  perhaps  see  what  a  fine  opportunity  they  have. 
For  although  the  Conservatives  give  only  what  they  feel  constrained 
to  give,  yet,  as  no  party  can  in  our  times  continue  in  power  with- 
out going  forward  in  action,  they  may  be  expected  at  any  time  to 
move,  and,  unlike  the  Liberals,  are  so  thoroughly  drilled  to  march 
together  that  they  would  vote  to  a  man  if  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who, 
when  a  commoner,  gave  the  franchise  to  householders  in  boroughs, 
proposed  to  do  the  same  for  householders  in  counties. 

Some  persons  will  have  searched  in  the  Prime  Minister's  speech 
at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  for  those  foreshado wings  of  Ministerial 
intentions  which  have  sometimes  been  a  feature  in  that  display.  On 
this  occasion  Lord  Beaconsfield  expressed  a  hope  that  on  the  next 
the  statesman  holding  his  position,  himself  or  whomsoever  else, 
might  have  pleasanter  themes  than  war  and  famine,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  treat  on  domestic  subjects  of  a  more  interesting  character. 
Already,  indeed,  he  accepts  the  only  charge  Lord  Hartington,  accord- 
ing to  the  Earl's  interpretation,  brings  against  the  Government — that, 
namely,  '  of  making  every  class  comfortable  : '  this,  however,  is  but 
the  obverse  of  his  own  charge  against  his  predecessors,  that  '  they 
made  every  class  uneasy.'  At  this  moment,  he  proceeded  to  affirm, 
the  British  people  are  so  perfectly  content  that  nobody  can  persuade 
any  five  others  to  join  him  in  complaining  of  a  political  grievance. 
While  thus  flattering  himself,  he  equally  flatters  the  people  whom  he 
has  so  completely  pacified.  Always  possessed  of  a  political  instinct, 
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they  have  year  by  year  become  more  and  more  educated,  more 
thoughtful,  and  more  acquainted  with  public  affairs.  For  two 
centuries  they  have  enjoyed  franchises  possessed  by  no  other  people, 
and  not  even  by  the  nobility  of  many  nations  ;  they  have  acquired 
further  immunities  too  profusely,  as  some  think,  accorded  them,  but, 
in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  mind,  the  gifts  of  a  wise  generosity  and  a  boon 
of  which  the  people  have  shown  themselves  entirely  worthy.  But 
here,  when  perhaps  some  listeners  were  sanguine  enough  to  expect  a 
coming  event  casting  its  shadow  before,  the  orator  stopped  short;  the 
oracle  was  dumb,  and  said  neither  '  Eest  and  be  thankful,'  nor  '  You 
shall  see  what  you  shall  see.' 

One  cannot  wonder  that  an  honest  and  straightforward  Liberal 
should  deprecate  the  leaving  of  such  a  question  as  the  '  county  fran- 
chise '  to  the  hands  of  a  statesman  who,  instead  of  dealing  sincerely 
with  it,  might  manipulate  it  in  a  scheming  and  conjuring  spirit. 
We  would  much  rather  that  the  work  to  be  done  were  superintended 
and  carried  through  by  a  statesman  and  a  party  in  undoubted  sym- 
pathy with  the  claimants  for  admission  to  the  pale  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  but  unless  the  party  mainly  so  sympathising  with  the  object 
act  solidly  together,  it  were  practically  questionable  whether  another 
party  really  united,  and  commanded  ably  by  their  leader,  might  not 
as  well  be  encouraged  to  take  the  enterprise  in  hand ;  for  these  would 
at  present  have  it  in  their  power  to  defeat  the  others,  and  those  who 
want  the  work  done,  and  done  quickly,  would  suffer  disappointment 
and  delay.  There  is  a  marked  difference,  no  doubt,  between  a  Peel 
and  a  Disraeli ;  but  the  greatest  reforms  of  both  their  times  have  been 
achieved  by  putting  questions  of  men  and  party  in  abeyance  for  the 
Awhile. 

If,  therefore,  a  party  man  proposes  to  put  the  question  of  the 
•county  franchise  on  a  non-party  ground,  he  begins  with  a  respectable 
claim  on  the  confidence  of  those  who  make  the  application,  and  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  to  be  granted  or  refused.  Parties  may,  nay 
must,  rise  out  of  the  exercise  of  political  franchises ;  but  surely  parties 
ought  not  to  determine  the  grounds  on  which  those  franchises  should 
be  bestowed  or  withheld.  If,  in  an  old  community  like  that  to  which 
we  all  belong,  it  is  impracticable  to  talk  much  about  natural  rights, 
good  arguments  may  yet  be  founded  upon  the  stages  by  which 
England  has  grown  to  her  present  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth, 
and  height.  In  passing  through  a  Sunday  School,  1  learned  from 
a  psalm  of  Asaph  that  Grod  Almighty  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt, 
cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it,  prepared  room  before  it,  caused 
it  to  take  deep  root  and  to  fill  the  land,  till  it  sent  out  its  boughs 
unto  the  sea,  and  its  branches  unto  the  river.  In  this  picture  we 
have  a  fair  account  of  the  social,  commercial,  and  political  growth 
and  expansion  of  our  own  country,  except  that,  in  spite  of  all  her 
wealtl  and  fruitful  ness,  she  needs  one  thing  to  complete  her  resem- 
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blance  to  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  community  in  which  the  citizens 
and  the  peasants  had  equal  rights. 

With  respect  to  the  moral  influence  and  effects  of  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  realised  in  boroughs,  and  therefore  realisable  in 
counties,  it  is  needless  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  perhaps  impertinent  in  me  to  attempt  it.  When, 
however,  the  same  consummate  pen  is  found  answering  the  objection 
to  putting  the  interests  of  our  Constitution  into  the  hands  of  men 
unfit  to  work  it,  a  member  of  the  same  class — for  here  all  industrial 
pursuits  are  one — as  that  in  question,  however  humble  a  member, 
may  without  immodesty  ask  to  be  heard,  though  subject,  I  admit, 
to  rebuke,  should  he  have  nothing  to  say  worth  hearing.  We  have 
had  nearly  half  a  century's  experience  of  the  first  Eeform  Act,  and 
we  have  had  ten  years'  of  the  second.  Yes,  it  may  be  said  by  some, 
and  on  which  side  is  the  majority  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  The  existing  representation  is  not  in  that 
respect  the  result  of  the  householders'  vote  in  boroughs,  so  much  as 
of  the  absence  of  that  vote  in  counties.  If  I  am  reminded  of  certain 
boroughs  which  have  returned  Conservative  rather  than  Liberal 
members,  I  yield  to  facts ;  but  I  also  reply  that  had  the  householders' 
vote  been  available  in  all  town  populations,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  the  towns  legislatively  enfranchised,  the  comparative  results 
between  candidates  of  opposite  colours  would  probably  have  shown  a 
different  aggregate. 

Taking  the  results,  however,  as  they  are,  will  Lord  Beaconsfield 
complain  of  them,  or  will  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  quarrel  with  them  ? 
Will  not  both  statesmen  accept  them  as  proofs  that  the  householders' 
vote  was  well  bestowed,  and  has  been  so  far  intelligently  used  ? 
Where  is  the  prominent  member  of  their  party  who  has  not  sounded 
the  praises  of  the  '  Conservative  working  man '  till  the  sky  rang 
again  ?  And  a  stranger  from  another  sphere  might  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Conservative  working  man  was  at  once  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  important  element  in  their  political 
calculation.  No ;  whether  you  consider  the  voter  apart  from  his  use 
of  the  vote,  or  the  consequences  of  that  use  in  the  representatives 
chosen,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  these  func- 
tions, I  venture  to  think  and  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  conspicuous 
improvement  since  the  era  of  reform,  and  an  improvement  that  has 
kept  pace  with  each  extension  of  the  suffrage  and  every  removal  of 
hindrance  and  increase  of  facility  in  the  free  and  full  expression  of 
opinion,  not  only  by  votes  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  by  votes 
and  speeches  or  wise  and  forbearing  silence  in  the  House. 

We  are  all,  I  submit,  somewhat  apt  to  forget  the  advances  made 
by  real  practical  education  in  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  people. 
For  my  part,  I  should  do  little  credit  to  the  place  to  which  my  fellow- 
citizens  of  Westminster  have  thought  proper  to  raise  me,  if,  with  the 
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ample  means  of  information  thus  brought  under  my  notice,  I  were 
not  sensible  of  the  much  work  remaining  to  be  done  before  all  child- 
ren between  five  years  and  thirteen  can  be  declared  to  be  under  in- 
struction, and  before  the  education  given  can  be  pronounced  all  in 
every  respect  it  ought  to  be  and  can  be  made.  But  it  is  now  nearly 
twenty  years  since  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Popular  Education 
instituted  its  great  inquiry,  and  made  its  voluminous  and  valuable 
report.  No  doubt  the  evidence  taken  by  the  commission ers-in- chief 
and  collected  by  the  assistant  commissioners  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  with  careful  reference  to  classes  and  districts,  as  manufac- 
turing, maritime,  mining,  agricultural,  and  so  forth — no  doubt  that 
evidence  disclosed  numerous  imperfections,  which  have  since  been 
wholly  or  partially  supplemented  or  remedied  as  the  case  may  be  ;  but 
on  the  whole  it  showed  that  all  classes  in  the  country  were  under 
courses  of  instruction  producing  year  by  year  estimable  results, 
though  the  teaching  may  not  have  been  always  of  the  best,  and  though 
the  area  over  which  it  was  spread  showed  wide  gaps  between,  and 
gave  to  a  faithful  report  of  the  state  of  the  case  something  in  a 
number  of  places  comparable  to  green  oases  in  the  desert. 

Perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  ten  assistant  commissioners'  reports  was 
that  of  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Manchester,  then  a  country  clergy- 
man, and  sent  into  Dorsetshire  and  adjacent  parts — having,  besides 
his  well-known  talent  and  learning,  the  further  recommendation  of 
familiarity  with  the  subject,  as,  if  I  remember  truly,  a  diocesan 
inspector  in  connection  with  the  National  School  Society.  What 
impressed  me  about  him  was,  that  some  time  after  his  report  had 
been  published,  another  gentleman  connected  with  the  commission 
called  my  attention  to  Mr.  Fraser's  testimony  on  that  and  on  another 
occasion  in  which  the  social  and  industrial  state  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  and  their  families  was  concerned. 

Although,  as  may  be  imagined,  Mr.  Fraser  did  not  find  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  parishes  which  he  visited  everything  that  could 
be  desired,  yet  his  account  of  both  fathers  and  children  was  such  as 
to  correct  the  false  notion  of  all  being  dull  and  doltish.  Even  in 
Dorsetshire  the  young  were  receiving  instruction  on  which  to  build 
their  self-education  in  after  life,  and  their  parents  in  the  exercise  of 
simple  callings  were  acquiring  and  perfecting  their  knowledge  of  the 
different  branches  of  farming  skill  and  agricultural  service.  I  must 
confess  that  my  pride  as  a  regular  trained  artisan  was  checked  when 
I  read  Mr.  Fraser's  just  but  luminous  description  of  the  educational 
influence  and  effect  of  a  course  of  training  in  the  fields,  from  following 
the  plough  and  scaring  the  crows  to  mowing  a  meadow  and  thatch- 
ing a  rick.  Well  am  I  assured  that  Joseph  Arch,  Greorge  Mitchell, 
and  other  delegates  who  have  taken  part  in  the  late  agitation  among 
the  labourers,  are  men  whose  equals  are  not  to  be  found  at  every 
homestead,  any  more  than  are  poets  like  John  Clare  the  Northampton- 
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shire  peasant,  and  Eobert  Burns  the  Ayrshire  ploughman.  But  this 
also  I  believe,  that  these  admirable  specimens  of  English  husbandmen 
are  no  more  than  fair  types  of  a  numerous  class,  more  numerous  it 
may  be  in  some  counties  than  in  others,  where  the  labourers  read, 
think,  and  observe,  as  well  as  toil  and  plod,  and,  I  will  add,  whose 
mental  and  moral  faculties  receive  once  a  week,  while  their  bodily 
labours  cease,  the  stimulus  derived  from  religious  exercises,  from 
association  with  fellow  worshippers  more  advanced  than  themselves, 
and  from  the  private  reading  of  that  wonderful  volume  to  which, 
apart  from  its  spiritual  drift,  the  ripest  wits,  the  most  consummate 
orators,  and  the  grandest  poets  have  confessed  their  obligations  for 
the  expansion  of  their  intellects  and  the  enlargement  of  their  avail- 
able resources. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  householders  who  spend  their  lives 
in  the  fields  are  upon  the  whole  prepared  to  receive  and  use  the 
franchise  in  counties  as  well  as  we  who  call  ourselves  artisans,  with 
our  brethren  denominated  operatives,  were  when  it  was  given  to  us  as 
householders  or  lodgers  in  boroughs.  The  constitutional  liberties  of 
Englishmen — that  is,  to  those  who  really  possess  them — are,  Mr. 
Gladstone  says,  '  full  of  educating  power.'  May  I  be  permitted  to 
avow  that  I  entirely  agree  with  him  ?  But  I  join  in  asking  for  the 
labourers  in  counties  a  vote  equally  with  myself  on  the  ground  of  a 
large  measure  of  previous  fitness  for  intelligently  using  the  instru- 
ment as  soon  as  it  shall  be  placed  in-their  hands. 

It  was  in  the  purlieus  of  Fleet  Street  that,  more  than  a  century 
ago,  Oliver  Goldsmith  wrote  his  Deserted  Village ;  but  it  was  from 
the  social  recollections  of  boyhood  that  he  drew  his  pictures  of  alter- 
nate grave  and  gay,  lively  and  severe.  But  first  of  all  let  me  say,  as 
a  humble  representative  of  labour  confess  with  gratitude  our  obliga- 
tions as  a  class  to  this  precious  poet — precious  because  he  wrote  so 
little,  but  wrote  that  little  so  excellently  well — for  the  early  stand  he 
made  in  the  face  of  the  staunchest  of  Tories,  Samuel  Johnson,  on 
behalf  of  our  predecessors  in  the  field  of  manual  toil.  In  pictures 
with  the  pen  Oliver  Goldsmith  surpassed  the  finest  efforts  of  his  friend 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  with  the  pencil,  like  him  also  drawing  from  life. 
And  what  do  we  see  ?  The  village  schoolmaster,  even  in  Ireland ; 
and  in  the  once  deserted  Auburn 

Where  first  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye, 

there  lies 

that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired, 
Where  greybeard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired, 
Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 

It  was  '  the  farmer's  news '  just  come  from  the  market  town  that 
the  dusky  smith,  among  others, 

Relaxed  his  ponderous  strength  and  leaned  to  hear. 
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Old  enough,  no  doubt,  when  it  had  not  merely  to  wait  market  day 
before  it  could  be  carried  to  the  rural  newsroom,  but  to  find  its  way 
from  England  to  Ireland,  from  London  to  Koscommon,  when  there 
was  neither  a  railroad  to  shoot  it  to  the  coast,  nor  steamer  to  waft  it 
to  the  port  of  Dublin.  Yet  in  this  imperfect  state  of  information 
the  poet  saw  '  the  patriot  passion  printed  on  the  heart ' — saw  the 
lords  of  human  kind  pass  by,  intent  on  high  designs  though  fresh 
from  nature's  hand,  true  to  imagined  right  above  control ; 

While  e'en  the  peasant  strove  those  rights  to  scan, 
And  learned  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

If  from  the  cottage  Goldsmith  glanced  to  the  city  or  to  the  self- 
dependent  lordlings  in  their  secluded  parks,  he  beheld 

That  independence  Britons  prized  too  high 
Keep  man  from  man  and  break  the  social  tie. 

But  even  then  the  poet's  proDhetic  eye  caught  glimpses  of  a  better 
time,  when  not  only  his 

worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope  at  rest, 
Might  gather  bliss  to  see  his  fellows  blest, 

but  when  '  thankless  pride '  should  renounce  its  false  rule  of  happiness 
and  receive  as  a  sounder  canon — 

Far  wiser  he  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

I  am  glad  to  believe  that  these  forecasts  of  the  generous  poet 
are  in  our  day  coming  to  pass.  In  royal  bosoms  that  sympathy  to 
which  he  appeals  responds  to  the  call  to  '  weep  with  those  who  weep, 
and  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,'  as  the  colliers  in  Wales  and  in 
Scotland  have  lately  had  reason  to  know.  Among  the  oldest  nobility 
and  the  largest  landholders,  we  have  seen  the  right  hand  of  human 
friendship  held  out  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil ;  while  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  no  less  than  the  representatives  of  shires  and 
divisions  of  shires,  in  large-hearted  rivalry  with  men  who  sit  in 
Parliament  for  cities  and  towns,  are  prepared  to  open  and  extend  the 
pale  of  the  Constitution  in  favour  of  those  who  sow  and  reap  our  fields, 
or  delve  in  our  dark  and  dangerous  mines,  equally  with  those  who 
build  our  churches,  palaces,  and  ships,  make  our  machinery  and 
watches,  print  our  newspapers  and  books,  or  weave  our  cotton,  linen, 
silk,  and  wool. 

But  what,  it  seems  to  me,  forms  our  best  ground  of  confidence, 
for  the  immediate  as  well  as  the  remote  future,  is  the  wide  spread  of 
intelligence  in  schools  and  by  me;ms  of  newspapers.  The  school- 
master is  indeed  abroad.  There  was  much  meaning  in  that  part  of 
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Mr.  Bright's  recent  speech  relating  to  the  character  of  the  press  of 
our  day,  which,  while  far  fuller  of  valuable  instruction  and  informa- 
tion than  when  men  still  young  were  boys,  is  sold  at  so  low  a  price 
and  circulated  with  rapidity  so  universal  as  not  merely  to  place 
artisans  on  a  level  of  opportunity  with  peers  and  professions,  but  the 
day  labourers  on  estates  with  the  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

I  hope  always  to  avoid  the  vulgarity  of  depreciating  one  portion 
of  my  species  in  order  to  exalt  another.  The  best  possible  instructor 
is  in  these  days  made  as  good  as  it  possibly  can,  and  as  there  never 
was  so  much  reading  in  a  newspaper  as  now,  so,  I  believe,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  all  classes  of  men — I  mean  when  each — read  the  news- 
paper so  diligently,  and  with  so  much  advantage  to  the  expansion  of 
their  minds  and  the  increase  and  exactness  of  their  knowledge,  as  in 
this  age  of  great  events,  accomplished  correspondents,  and  penny 
newspapers.  And,  while  I  would  not  make  an  odious  comparison 
between  class  and  class,  I  would  equally  abstain  from  needless 
weighings  of  artisans  in  this  scale  and  labourers  in  that.  Enough  to 
say  that  the  newspapers  are  now  read  as  generally  and  as  regularly 
in  villages  as  they  have  long  been  read  in  towns ;  to  which,  however, 
I  will  add  a  speculative  conjecture,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
according  to  the  actual  fact,  that  what  is  read  by  the  quiet  villager  is 
perhaps  more  revolved  by  him  in  his  cottage  than  what  is  read  by 
us  in  our  towns,  although,  perhaps,  we  may  find  some  compensation 
for  a  less  amount  of  private  pondering  in  the  fuller  and  more  frequent 
opportunities  afforded  us  of  comparing  notes,  and,  by  the  collisions  of 
conversation  and  discussion,  striking  sparks  of  fresh  thought  out  of 
each  other's  minds.  I  venture  to  add  this  to  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  so  forcibly  urged  in  his  answer  to  the  too  hasty  suggestion  of ' 
Mr.  Lowe,  that  the  agricultural  labourers  would,  if  enfranchised, 
*  follow  the  parson  and  the  squire.'  They  might  in  some  instances 
and  cases  do  so,  but  it  would  no  longer  be  done  blindly. 

The  reasons  Mr.  Gladstone  assigns  for  the  first  Reform  Act  I 
need  not  repeat,  as  they  may  be  found  in  his  article  in  the  November 
number  of  The  Nineteenth  Century,  page  541.  Let  me  ask,  however, 
if  any  of  these  reasons  are  wanting  in  the  present  claim.  Are  not 
those  also  for  whom  I  ask  leave  to  plead  '  loyal  to  our  institutions, 
sober  and  thoughtful  in  disposition,  having  access  to  political  in- 
formation, reasonably  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  public  affairs, 
well  disposed  to  defer  to  the  opinion  and  advice  of  those  who  might 
be  more  capable  still '  ?  And,  were  there  any  real  difference  or  funda- 
mental inferiority  in  the  rustic  as  compared  with  the  townsman, 
would  not  the  rule  which  holds  good  in  the  one  case  apply  in  the 
other — namely,  that  the  simplest  man  among  a  thousand  may  be 
trusted  to  act  as  an  elector,  though  neither  himself  nor  any  man  else 
would  dream  of  his  being  placed  among  the  elected  ?  It  is  not  I,  but  it 
is  an  acknowledged  authority,  and  a  much  better  judge,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
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who  has  said  that  '  whether  from  moral  causes,  or  for  whatever  other 
reason,  the  popular  judgment,  on  a  certain  number  of  important 
subjects,  is  more  just  than  that  of  the  higher  order,'  and,  as  the  same 
just  thinker  has  clearly  demonstrated,  you  must  accept  numbers  as 
an  elementary  basis  of  representative  government,  or  give  up  repre- 
sentativism  altogether.  In  short,  there  remains  no  argument  from 
any  point  against  '  giving  to  the  second  moiety  of  householding 
labourers  what  we  have  already  given  to  the  first.' 

In  arrest  of  this  supplemental  extension,  it  cannot  nosv  be  repeated 
with  decency,  as  it  may  have  been  said  in  sincere  dread  before,  that 
we  were  swamping  the  constituencies  of  1832  and  of  the  old  times 
before  them.  If  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  are  well  founded,  there  was 
never  cause  to  fear  equal  to  the  fear  felt.  For  not  only  were  the 
English  populace,  even  in  Chartist  times,  never  hankering  after  an 
impossible  equality,  as  the  almost  absolute  failure  of  several  self- 
constituted  apostles  of  that  visionary  doctrine  had  repeatedly  proved  ; 
but,  on  the  other  side,  they  had  shown  themselves  duly  sensible  to 
the  value  of  reforms  effected  in  an  unreformed  Parliament,  still  more 
with  a  reformed  House  of  Commons,  though  not  yet  directly  repre- 
sentative of  all  classes  of  the  people.  Nay,  were  the  franchise 
extended  to  every  home  in  every  county  to-morrow,  the  work  of  re- 
presentation would  remain  incomplete.  Not  until  a  redistribution  of 
political  power  on  some  clear  and  fair  principle  has  been  made,  will 
the  topstone  have  been  put  upon  the  reconstructed  pile  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  it  is,  and  no  rational  doubt  as  to  the  real  universality 
of  the  franchise,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  produces  in  thoughtful 
minds  a  serious  question  as  to  the  hands  into  which  the  initiative 
had  best  fall. 

Trades-unions  have  indeed  been  to  some  a  bugbear,  and  to  others 
a  stumbling-block  and  a  stone  of  offence,  while  to  a  few  leading 
minds  they  have  appeared  so  conflicting  with  their  notions  of  political 
economy  as  to  provoke  grave  and  somewhat  pedagogue-like  lectures 
on  their  overweening  demands  and  extravagant  errors.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
however,  positively  ridicules  every  fear  or  even  doubt  entertained, 
declaring  in  his  article  in  the  November  number  of  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  page  550,  that  to  this  time  there  has  not  been  '  so  much  as 
a  shadow  of  a  shade  of  warrant  for  the  charge  that  the  working- 
men  would  combine  together  in  the  interests  of  their  own  clas:;  to 
wage  war  upon  other  classes,'  but,  on  the  contrary,  ample  evidence 
'  that  they  wish,'  in  the  counties  as  in  the  towns,  '  to  be  enrolled 
upon  the  lists  of  the  Constitution,  not  as  men  enter  a  hostile  fortress 
to  destroy  it,  but  as  they  enrol  themselves  in  a  corps  of  volunteers  to 
strengthen  and  augment  it.' 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  imagine  that  anything  spoken  or  written 
by  me  has  influenced  this  great  judgment.  It  is  rather  to  justify  my 
own  avowals  and  averments  on  the  same  subject  by  the  conclusions 
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at  which  the  open  mind  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  arrived  on  independent 
inquiry,  if  I  venture  to  recur  to  sentiments  of  my  own  which  the 
press  did  me  the  honour  to  place  on  record.  This  time  two  years 
ago,  when  addressing  a  large  meeting  of  the  Liberals  of  Stroud,  I 
stated  '  that  you  could  not  raise  the  pedestal  without  raising  the 
statue  which  stands  upon  it,'  and  I  declared  that  the  working  men 
'  did  not  wish  to  take  one  iota  from  the  privileges  and  benefits 
enjoyed  by  those  above  them.'  In  justice  to  myself,  let  me  add  here, 
that,  although  addressing  an  important  section  of  the  Liberal  party 
as  such,  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  publicly  acknowledging  the 
sincere,  earnest,  and  effectual  attention  which  two  prominent  members 
of  the  present  Ministry,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Cross,  had  paid  to  the  well-founded  complaints  and  demands  on  the 
labour  question  of  the  working  men  of  the  country. 

By  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  in  opposition  to 
the  acutest  mind,  if  not  the  most  eloquent  speaker,  included  in  the 
administration  which  history  will  commemorate  by  his  name,  has 
dealt  with  the  pending  question,  I  am  encouraged  to  go  further — 
not  vaingloriously  I  am  sure — in  reference  to  myself.  '  It  could 
never  be  of  any  advantage  to  this  country,'  I  said  at  Stroud,  4  for  the 
intelligent  masses  of  the  people  to  be  low  down  in  the  scale  of  social 
position.'  For  what  was  done  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  'no  one 
was  that  day  the  worse,  while  the  people  of  England  as  a  whole  were 
a  great  deal  the  better.'  Then  turning  to  the  future,  I  said,  '  the 
future  of  the  working  people  of  this  country  would  be  a  great  future ; 
and,  if  they  used  the  political  power  which  they  now  possessed,  and  that 
•which  would  be  subsequently  added,  moderately  and  wisely,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  for  the  selfishness  of  their  own 
order,  then  the  future  of  the  people  would  be  a  happy  and  glorious 
one.'  The  future  is  future,  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  justified  in  generous 
and  impartial  minds  if,  on  discovering,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years, 
that  my  humble  views  and  sentiments  are  borne  out  in  the  views 
formed  and  the  sentiments  expressed  by  such  a  mind  and  such  a  pen 
as  Mr.  Gladstone's,  I  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

In  what  remains  to  be  considered,  I  beg  leave  to  justify  myself  in 
return  by  some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
arrived,  and  which  he  plainly  avows.  '  Do  not,'  he  says  in  effect, 
'exasperate  the  nation  by  an  obstinate  withholding  of  the  county 
franchise  from  that  moiety  of  our  householders  which  is  not  the  least 
qualified  to  use  it  innocently  and  well?  If,  as  he  remarks,  '  the 
only  education  for  the  highest  work  in  the  House  of  Commons  is,  as  a 
rule,  that  given  in  the  House  of  Commons,''  shall  not  the  class  of 
persons  now  asking  for  the  franchise  have  the  benefit  of  the  postulate, 
if  I  may  so  call  it  ?  But  Mr.  Gladstone  covers  the  whole  question  of 
experiment  when  he  does  the  non-excluded  the  kindly  justice  to 
observe  that  '  the  supposed  danger  of  inferior  information  and  capa- 
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city  in  the  masses  not  enjoying  the  advantage  of  leisure  is  completely 
neutralised  by  their  general  disposition  to  turn  to  account  the 
precepts  and  the  example  of  those  whom  they  believe  to  be  better 
informed.' 

A  glance  at  the  past,  as  compared  with  the  present,  may  throw 
light  upon  the  future.  We  are  talking  about  counties,  or,  more 
Saxonly,  of  shires.  Their  origin  as  divisions  of  the  island  is  too  ancient 
to  be  ascertained.  King  Alfred  did  many  things,  but  this  was  not 
one  of  his  acts.  There  were  more  shires  than  there  are  now — five,  for 
example,  within  the  county  palatine  of  Durham.  For  the  purpose 
before  us,  the  '  knights  of  the  shire '  and  those  who  first  or  in  subsequent 
ages  elected  them  are  of  chief  interest.  They  were  primarily  elected 
by  the  proprietors  of  land  exclusively,  then  by  freeholders,  leaseholders, 
and  occupiers  of  lands  conjointly,  and  more  recently  by  tenants  of 
houses  of  a  certain  yearly  value  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  thus 
bringing  down  the  repeatedly  enlarged  constituency  to  householders, 
though  not  to  all.  In  order  to  appreciate  this  advance,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  both  the  formation  of  shires,  as  inferrible  from 
their  earliest  known  history,  and  the  various  tenures,  knightly,  free, 
villenage,  pure  and  privileged,  by  which  land  was  held.  '  A  slavery 
so  complicated  and  so  extensive,'  observes  Blackstone  with  regard  to 
villenage,  'called  aloud  for  a  remedy  in  a  nation  that  lx>asted  of 
its  freedom,'  adding  that  the  statute  of  Charles  the  Second  '  extir- 
pated the  whole  and  demolished  both  root  and  brandies ; '  the 
servile  conditions  and  forfeitures  being  but  nominally  retained 
in  the  case  of  copyholders,  but  by  use  commuted  for  a  small 
'  quit  rent.' 

On  the  same  authority  we  learn  the  constitution  of  counties  as 
perfected  by  Alfred  the  Great  in  tithings  and  hundreds,  an  order  of 
things  which  still  exists,  and  which  has,  in  the  course  of  a  thousand 
years,  answered  some  of  the  purposes  of  its  construction.  'The 
Norman  conquest,  however,  interposed  an  adverse  state  of  things,  and 
society  was  thrown  back,  by  the  forest  laws,  upon  a  barbarous  con- 
dition, in  which  '  the  slaughter  of  a  beast  was  made  almost  as  penal  as 
the  death,  the  slaying  of  the  man.'  From  this  degradation  it  took 
our  forefathers  generations  of  strenuous  effort  to  'redeem  themselves 
and  their  posterity  into  that  state  of  liberty  which  we  now  enjoy,' 
meaning  the  point  attained  a  century  ago.  The  history,  therefore,  of 
the  counties  or  shires,  in  contradistinction  to  boroughs,  is  one  of 
progress,  hindered  yet  recovered,  from  bondage  towards  freedom,  in 
which  much  has  been  attained,  but  more  must  be  won  before  that 
freedom  will  be  complete ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  the  germ 
of  a  householders'  franchise  for  the  counties  in  that  proviso  of  the 
Keform  Act  of  1832  by  which  the  receipt  of  parish  relief  within  a 
year  was  to  disentitle  any  borough  elector  to  the  franchise  for  the 
time  being — a  principle  repeated  in  the  Municipal  Corporations 
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Act  three  years  later,  with  this  variation,  of  phrase,  'who  have  not 
received  parish  relief  or  other  parochial  alms.' 

The  question  of  the  extension  of  the  county  franchise  to  an 
equality  with  the  borough  franchise  divides  itself  into  two  branches. 
The  first,  which  I  shall  simply  name,  being  too  obvious  for  enlargement 
and  not  within  my  present  province,  relates  to  householders  not  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  agricultural  labourers,  but  either  sub- 
sisting upon  small  independent  means  or  following  some  kind  of  trade 
or  calling.  The  admission  of  these  would  be  but  a  logical  consequence 
of  the  householder  suffrage  in  boroughs.  The  second  part  of  the  question 
relates  strictly  to  field  and  farm  labourers.  Taking  these  at  500,000, 
why  should  they  not  have  a  vote  ?  Does  not  equal  justice  demand 
it,  and  does  any  point  of  political  expediency  forbid  it  ?  None  that 
I  am  aware  of,  especially  seeing  the  complete  success  of  the  experi- 
ment made  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1867  in  dissi- 
pating unfounded  fears  and  in  a  partial  fulfilment,  at  the  least,  of 
the  hopes  inspired  in  those  whom  it  enfranchised,  through  the  greater: 
attention  paid  by  Parliament  to  the  special  interests  of  the  working- 
classes.  That  the  new  electors  had  interests  calling  for  legislative 
consideration  was  thus  practically  acknowledged,  and  a  similar  dis- 
covery would  be  made  by  a  House  of  Commons  constituted  in  a  measure 
of  agricultural  labourers'  votes,  given  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  their 
claims  as  a  solid  portion  of  the  community. 

I  will  now  advert,  in  a  succinct  and  selected  form,  to  some  recent 
sayings  of  public  men  bearing  more  or  less  upon  our  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Eipon  is  one  of  those  peers  who  have  given  their 
adhesion  to  the  claim.  '  It  is  desirable,'  are  his  words,  '  to  place  our 
time-honoured  Constitution  on  the  widest  basis  upon  which  it  can 
honestly  be  made  to  rest.'  Now,  I  remember  the  Church  of  his 
lordship's  adoption,  but  I  remember  also  the  county  in  which  a 
principal  part  of  his  property  lies.  It  is  conceivable,  no  doubt,  that 
the  ministers  of  that  Church  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  drift  and 
tendency  of  modern  legislation,  and  will  under  no  circumstances  or 
changes  omit  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon  the  people  accord- 
ing to  their  opportunities.  But  it  would  be  difficult,  I  fancy,  for  , 
either  churchman  or  landlord,  of  whatever  persuasion,  to  prevent  the 
farm  labourers  of  West  Yorkshire  from  using  a  vote,  did  they  ever 
get  it,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  shrewd  sense.  However, 
I  mention  what  the  master  of  Studley  Eoyal  has  said  as  much  for  the 
comment  of  the  leading  journal  of  that  Eiding  as  for  the  words 
themselves.  '  The  artisan  of  Keighley,'  remarks  the  editor,  '  is  in 
political  aptitude  undistinguishable  from  the  artisan  of  Leeds ' — a 
short  sentence  disposing  of  one  half  of  our  question  ;  but,  dealing 
with  the  other  half,  I  will  undertake  to  say,  since  for  the  moment 
we  are  in  Yorkshire,  that  the  political  aptitude  of  its  small  house- 
holders, be  they  mechanics  or  mowers,  is  just  as  undistinguishable. 
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Some  sentences  fell  from  Mr.  Stansfeld  in  a  recent  address  to  the 
tanners  and  curriers  of  Bermondsey,  to  which  their  cousinship  with 
the  farm  labourers  lends  emphasis  and  point.     Household  suffrage, 
especially  when  extended  to  counties,  must,  he  said,  '  not  be  class 
legislation,  because  every  class  lived  in  houses.'     He  is  right,  it  must 
be  evident,  in  acquitting  working  men  on  the  charge  of  too  great  a 
hurry  to  be   represented  by  members   of  their   own  class,  in  this 
respect  agreeing  with  a  similar  remark  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  whom 
he  further  agrees  in  saying  that  they  have  no  objection  to  be  repre- 
sented by  such  men  as  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  were  such  men  numerous 
enough,  but  only  to  mere  l  money-bags,'  though  the  courteous  ex- 
Premier  uses  the  softer  but  less  generally  understood  word  'ploutocracy.' 
Mr.  Stansfeld's  former  official  connection  with  the  '  local  government ' 
of  the  country,  with  the  large  knowledge  he  has  acquired  by  study  of 
the  subject,  gave  a  direction  to  some  of  his  remarks  which  introduces 
an  aspect  of  the  question  not  touched  or  not  so  prominently  by  other 
leading  men.     For  every  section  of  a  political  party  he  claims  the 
right  to  endeavour  to  modify  it  by  transferring  to  it  the  image  of 
its  own  mental  condition.     Eegarding  the  agricultural  labourers  as 
men  '  about  to  be  emancipated,'  Mr.  Stansfeld  does  not  think  of  them 
as  voters  merely,  but  as  an  integral  portion   of  the  social  whole,  to 
whom  it  will  belong,  in  common  with  the  corresponding  order  of  men 
in  towns,  to  take  part  locally  as  well  as  imperially  in  all  the  public 
life  and  action  of  the  nation.     In  harmony  with  the  action  of  the 
men  of  Birmingham,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  with 
the  experienced  sanction  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Stansfeld  told  his 
hearers  that  no  organisation  they  had  or  could  imagine  of  a  strictly 
separate  sort  would  give  them  so  good  a  chance  of  acquiring  a  fair 
proportion  of  political  power  as  taking  a  share  in  the  local  operations 
of  municipal   and   political  work.      In   the   anticipation   that   the 
Government,  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  would  bring  in  a  Local 
Government  Bill,  proposing  some  system  of  county  boards,  in  his 
opinion  the  very  key  of  the  question,  he  declared  his  intention  to 
claim  this  principle,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament,  because  the 
interest  of  the  country,  to  make  it  possible  for  the  working  classes  to 
take  a  share  in  the  whole  business  of  local  government.     When  we 
consider  the  manner  in  which  both  town  and  village  '  householders  ' 
are  in  numberless  instances  now  housed,  especially  the  latter,  who 
can  fail  to  perceive  and  be  impressed  with  the  great  interest  the 
already  enfranchised,  with  those  '  about  to  be  emancipated,'  have  in 
the  operations  of  all  local  government,  whether  by  borough  corporations 
or  by  county  boards  ? 

Mr.  John  Bright,  in  an  excellent  speech  lately  delivered  at 
Eochdale,  glanced  with  his  wonted  shrewdness  and  severity  at  the 
attitude  of  the  Conservatives  towards  a  question  which  they  know  is 
as  inevitable  now  as  its  correlate  was  in  1867.  Then,  he  remarked, 
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they  gave  way  because  continued  resistance  would  have  thrown  them 
out  of  office  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  may  repeat  that  course. 
But  he  reminds  us  of  what  we  ought  never  to  forget — namely,  that 
while  the  Liberal  party,  as  he  thinks,  '  legislates  always  for  the  whole 
people  and  for  the  general  good,'  the  Conservative  party  pursue  as  in- 
variably an  opposite  course.  What  prospect,  then,  is  there  that  those 
will  give  a  vote  to  the  agricultural  labourers  whose  steady  purpose 
in  every  county  is  to  preserve  a  monopoly  in  the  soil,  and  who,  as  to  the 
incidence  of  taxation,  always  have  been,  and  still  are,  busy  as  bees  in 
transferring  taxes  hitherto  paid  by  property  and  land  to  the  general 
public,  in  the  imposts  '  which  press  heavily  upon,  and  are  paid  largely 
by,  the  great  body  of  the  working  classes  '  ?  It  has  not  escaped  the 
watchful  eyes  of  these  plotters  that,  of  late  years,  there  has  sprung 
up  an  unwonted  sympathy  and  brotherhood  between  the  workmen  of 
towns  and  the  labourers  throughout  the  counties.  So  far  has  this 
sentiment  permeated  the  two  masses,  that,  as  the  villagers  clearly 
see,  when  they  get  the  franchise  they  will  owe  it  to  the  townsmen  of 
their  own  social  rank  as  much  at  the  least  as  to  any  other  source — 
nay,  immeasurably  more.  There  will,  therefore,  grow  up  a  solid  and 
cemented  union  between  the  two  when  they  have  votes  and  influence 
in  common,  from  before  the  face  of  which  class  legislation  will  flee 
away,  giving  place  to  a  system  of  law-making  which,  in  Mr.  Bright's 
words,  then  more  universally  true,  shall  be  '  for  the  whole  people  and 
for  the  general  good.' 

The  speech  which  the  late  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  made  in  Parlia- 
ment in  1867  on  behalf  of  what  he  styled  'personal  representation,' 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  adoption  of  the  scheme  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hare,  contained,  I  venture  to  think,  several  points  which, 
without  forcing,  may  be  applied  to  the  present  question.  Of  this  as 
well  as  of  that  it  may  be  said  in  his  words,  'It  is  a  principle  of  fair 
play  to  all  parties  and  opinions  without  distinction,  and  therefore  one 
in  which  all  may  concur.'  Still  more,  I  humbly  contend,  would  its 
granting  be  *  a  gain  to  policy,  morality,  and  civilisation.'  If  he  could 
justly  complain  that  the  '  electors  were  not  represented,'  how  much 
stronger  our  complaint,  that  a  whole  distinct  section  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  are  in  no  way  represented,  not  being  electors  at  all !  If 
to  him  it  seemed  a  grievance  that  all  the  electors  who  had  bestowed 
their  votes  on  unsuccessful  candidates  were  *  as  completely  blotted  out 
from  the  constituency  for  the  duration  of  that  Parliament  as  if  they 
were  legally  disfranchised,'  how  much  greater  the  grievance  of  those 
who  like  the  county  householders,  as  such,  are  not  permitted  to  vote 
at  all,  whether  to  a  successful  result  or  not !  Mr.  Mill  wondered  how 
many  actual  electors  were  represented  by  the  person  whom,  if  they 
had  a  free  choice,  they  would  have  themselves  selected,  evidently 
anticipating  a  very  minute  total ;  but  the  agricultural  labourers  who 
can  give  a  vote  to  any  man,  elected  or  rejected,  are  an  absolute  cipher. 
VOL.  III.— No.  11.  F 
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They  may  thank  this  great  political  philosopher,  however,  for  the 
laying  down  of  principles  which  go  to  the  very  kernel  of  their  own  case. 
Has  Hodge — as  sneerers  dub  him — no  clear  opinion  on  public  ques- 
tions, then,  says  Mr.  Mill  in  so  many  words,  he  has,  or  should  have,  the 
right  '  to  entrust  the  power  of  judging  for  him.'  Nay,  he  backed 
their  whole  claim  when  he  declared :  '  We  require  a  House  of  Com- 
mons which  will  be  a  fitting  representation  of  all  the  feelings  of  the 
people.'  And  again :  '  The  working  classes  in  country  as  in  town 
demand  to  be  represented,  not  because  they  are  poor,  but  because  they 
are  human.'' 

I  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  because  I  think  that  many  of 
my  class  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  affords  me  satisfaction  to  notice 
the  wise  manner  in  which  Lord  Hartington  has  spoken  on  the 
subject  in  the  speeches  he  delivered  in  Scotland.  "What  relates  to 
the  redistribution  of  political  power  among  constituencies  may  be 
passed  by  as  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  immediate  question,  which  is, 
as  the  noble  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  put  it,  the  *  unrepresented 
communities.'  This,  as  his  lordship  intimates,  will  be  the  leading 
topic  of  Liberal  candidates  at  the  next  general  election,  preparatory  to 
its  being  dealt  with  by  the  following  Parliament.  The  actual  con- 
stituencies will  be  asked  whether  they  wish  to  exclude  the  county 
householder  from  the  county  electorate.  On  that  point  the  noble 
Marquis,  who  belongs  to  a  great  territorial  house,  is  as  explicit  as 
any  Liberal  could  desire.  '  They  are  a  class  as  well  fitted,  I  believe,  in 
every  respect  as  those  in  possession  of  the  franchise ' — as  well  fitted, 
the  words  imply,  as  either  the  householders  in  towns  or  the  farmers 
in  counties.  Is  it  a  question  of  interest  ?  They  have  now,  so  far  as 
he  is  aware,  no  interest  opposed  to  those  at  present  represented,  and 
are  not  likely  to  have  if  admitted,  though  continued  exclusion,  un- 
explained, might  breed  a  sense  of  injustice  and  wrong,  leading  to 
discontent  and  mischief.  Wishing,  as  he  does,  a  thorough  discussion, 
Lord  Hartington  does  not  regret  the.  avowed  opposition  of  Mr.  Lowe, 
as  it  tends  to  secure  that  '  bolting  of  the  bran '  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
also  seeks,  and  which  the  Conservative  leaders  will  perchance  neither 
invite  nor  encourage.  Not  that  his  lordship  forgets  1867,  when  they 
showed  no  unwillingness  to  tamper  with  the  franchise,  and  perhaps 
pleased  themselves  with  the  belief  of  having  shown  mastery  in 
*  electoral  manipulation.'  One  thing,  however,  stands  in  the  way  of 
their  repeating  at  the  country  fair  the  dexterity  displayed  before 
town  eyes.  There  are  the  farmers,  not  yet  induced  to  regard  the 
subject  in  the  light  of  feasible  experiment,  sincere  or  otherwise,  and 
with  whom  the  Conservative  chiefs  have  thus  far  been  so  successful  in 
their  parliamentary  dealings  as  to  make  them  the  more  cautious, 
perhaps,  how  they  try  their  patience  on  a  subject  as  near  their  hearts 
as  any  involved  in  their  relations  with  the  landlord  or  the  tax-gatherer. 
In  short,  the  farmers,  on  the  whole,  vote  so  steadily  with  the  Conserva- 
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tives,  that  the  latter  would  gladly  avoid  disturbing  the  complacency 
which  the  former  have  in  a  monopoly,  so  far  as  those  they  employ  are 
concerned,  of  the  county  electorate.  Now,  Lord  Hartington,  speaking 
as  Liberal  leader,  with  all  his  natural  sympathy  for  the  farmers,  dis- 
cerns no  reason  why  they  should  be  indulged  with  the  perpetuation 
of  a  privilege  neither  continued  nor  conceded  to  any  other  class.  '  My 
conviction  is,'  he  plainly  declares, '  that  the  broader  we  make  the  basis 
of  our  Constitution  the  more  securely  and  firmly  will  it  rest.  To  a 
very  large  extent  the  elements  which,  will  be  introduced  by  the  pro- 
posed extension  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  who  already 
possess  the  franchise ' — a  fact  not  to  be  denied ;  while,  as  to  numbers, 
the  noble  speaker  treats  as '  gone  by '  the  time  when  '  it  was  supposed, 
or  believed,  or  feared,  that  any  class,  however  numerous,  in  this 
country  was  so  organised  and  so  united  that  it  could,  even  if  it 
would,  overpower  the  influence  of  the  others  to  their  prejudice.'  I 
hope  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  receive  with  much  satisfaction  this 
high  confirmation  of  the  views  I  have  publicly  expressed  on  several 
occasions. 

Whatever,  then,  we  may  think  of  Mr.  Lowe's  objections,  him  we 
have  to  thank  for  insuring  by  their  publication  that  discussion  at 
least  which  some  others  might  think  it  convenient  to  avoid  and  thus 
repress.  He  opens  with  something  like  a  sneer  at  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  as  though  reformed,  yet,  '  no  doubt  from  some  oversight 
in  the  bill  which  reformed  it,  appearing  scarcely  to  possess  the  same 
influence  as  in  other  and  in  darker  times.'  These  words  are  a  key 
to  the  main  argument  that  follows,  which  amounts  to  this,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  franchise  has  been  extended  the  personal  com- 
position of  the  representative  chamber  has  degenerated,  so  that  a 
small  knot  of  Irish  members  could  not  be  held  in  check,  from  which 
Mr.  Lowe's  readers  are  invited  to  conclude  that,  having  once  left  the 
good  for  the  bad,  we  are  about  to  plunge,  unless  his  curb  restrain  us, 
from  '  worse  into  worst.'  This  comes,  he  tells  us,  of  i  the  policy  of 
making  great  and  momentous  changes,  not  because  they  are  right, 
but  to  stave  off  the  demand  for  greater  changes.'  If,  however, 
acquiescence  in  the  changes  already  made  was  in  some  minds 
yielded  under  so  delusive  a  hope,  that  is  no  proof  that  those  changes 
were  not  right.  For  before  the  first  change  it  was  acknowledged  as 
a  principle  that  taxation  and  representation  go  together  ;  and  as  the 
first  and  the  second  change  were  progressive  steps  from  the  very 
imperfect  representation  of  a  people,  all  of  whom  were  subject  to 
taxation,  towards  a  real  and  complete  reflex  of  the  nation,  so  the 
third  step  which  this  objector  dissuades  us  from  taking  would  but 
be  the  complement  of  the  former  two. 

But  no,  the  series  of  changes  on  which  we  have  entered  will  not 
finish  until  we  come  to  ( universal  suffrage.'  Here  the  objector 
appeals  less  to  reason  than  to  fear,  and  will  no  doubt  have  his  reward 

F  2 
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For  not  a  few  persons  feel  a  great  dread  of  the  '  residuum,'  and  so- 
would  many  others  did  we  live  in  the  ancient  time  of  '  potwallopers,* 
back  to  which,  however,  Mr.  Lowe  throws  a  longing  look.  But, 
while  extending  the  suffrage,  we  are  providing  education  for  the 
whole  people,  and  may  perhaps  get  into  school  the  children  of  gipsies, 
tramps,  and  canal  navigators  ;  and  as  representation  ought  to  be  co- 
extensive with  taxation,  so  the  school  and  the  suffrage  may,  after  all, 
arrive  at  universality  together. 

But  this  dialectic  Goliath  cries,  '  Give  me  a  man  that  we  may 
fight  together.'  '  Is  there  any  man,'  he  asks,  '  bold  enough  to  assert 
that  that  change  which  we  are  exhorted  to  take  as  our  guide  and  pre- 
cedent has  improved  the  House  of  Commons  ? '  Will  Mr.  Lowe 
maintain  that  it  has  left  it  where  it  found  it  ? '  Now,  an  artisan  from 
the  workshop,  or  even  a  labourer  from  the  sheepfold,  might  seem  as 
little  fit  as  young  David  for  such  an  encounter,  and  yet  a  stone  from 
a  sling  may  hit  the  mark.  In  the  first  place  the  '  precedent '  has 
not  left  the  representation  where  it  found  it.  In  the  one  instance 
it  took  away  the  representatives  of  no  man  and  of  no  thing,  and  gave 
us  instead  representatives  of  the  middle  class  in  towns  of  the  first 
order  in  population,  wealth,  and  intelligence,1  and  in  the  second  it 
yielded  us  representation  of  all  the  householders  in  every  borough 
previously  endowed  with  a  ten  pound  franchise.  But  there  have 
been  other  contemporary  or  intermediate  changes,  which  Mr.  Lowe 
has  intentionally  or  unintentionally  seemed  to  overlook — changes 
which  substituted  secret  for  open  voting,  and  enlarged  the  field  of 
choice  by  taking  off  the  property  qualification  which  was  indispen- 
sable to  candidature.  Thus  in  boroughs  and  in  counties  alike,  any 
man  who  aspires  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  may  offer  himself  and  be 
returned  if  a  majority  will  vote  for  him,  and  in  county  as  well  as 
borough  those  who  possess  the  franchise  may  exercise  it,  sitting 
every  man  in  his  cottage  garden  and  by  his  own  fireside,  none  daring 
to  make  them  afraid. 

It  must  be  granted  to  Mr.  Lowe  that  the  present  Ministry, 
whom  perhaps  he  is  now  laying  under  sensible  obligations,  have  reason 
to  confess,  had  they  grace  enough,  that  they  have  done  things  they 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone  many  things  they  ought  to 
have  done ;  and  the  rest  of  us  may  not  much  differ  with  him  as  to 
the  acts  he  condemns  or  the  remissness  he  complains  of.  From  such 
men,  however,  we  have,  it  may  be,  got  quite  as  much  of  good  as  we  had 
reason  to  expect,  while,  as  to  what  hangs  over,  we  are  far  from  urging 
on  an  ability  for  evil  which  to  mischievous  inclination  brings  the  aid 

1  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  what  the  first  Eeform  Act  really  did.  No  fewer  than 
fifty-six  boroughs  in  England  were  wholly,  and  thirty-six  others  partially,  disfran- 
chised, while  forty-two  new  boroughs  were  created,  some  to  return  two  members, 
others  one  member  only.  Many  of  the  entirely  disfranchised  boroughs  were  places 
without  any  inhabitants  at  all. 
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of  an  obedient  majority.  Mr.  Lowe  cannot  think  worse  of  the  state 
of  the  law  than  Mr.  Bright ;  but  who  made  the  '  hideous  confusion  ' 
of  which  the  former  complains — the  wolf  that  occupied  an  ante-reform 
position  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  or  the  lamb  to  which  the  tainted 
waters  subsequently  came  down  ? 

Another  thing  which  cannot  be  denied  is,  that  ten  years  after 
the  admission  of  householders  in  boroughs  to  a  vote  we  have  the  Con- 
servatives in  power  and  numerically  strong.  Well,  is  it  so  very 
marvellous  that  since  Mr.  Disraeli  had  the  wit  to  confer  the  boon,  it 
should  have  been  so  used  as  to  raise  the  giver  to  power  and  to  the 
peerage  ?  Explain  the  facts  as  men  may,  no  fair  man  of  whatever 
class  would  think  of  saying  that  the  new  franchise  ought  to  have 
been  bestowed  or  withheld  according  to  the  supposed  political  bias 
of  those  waiting  to  receive  it.  I  feel  certain  that  the  Liberal  work- 
ing men  will  be  content  with  their  fair  and  equal  chance  with  the 
Conservative  working  men  at  the  next  general  election.  I  do  not  take 
so  despairing  a  view  of  the  political  prospect  as  to  join  chorus  with  Mr. 
Lowe  in  the  jeremiad  that  '  the  lowering  of  the  household  franchise  in 
towns  has  proved  the  greatest  misfortune  that  has  happened  to  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  memory  of  man,'  and  is  only  to  be  excused  by 
that  which  all  Liberals — but  himself  and  Mr.  Groschen — headed  by 
their  Leaders  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  now  join  to  propose. 
This  lugubrious  tone  reminds  me  of  the  old  lady  who,  when  asked 
how  she  did,  answered  that  she  was  not  so  well  to-day  as  she  was 
yesterday,  and  knew  she  should  be  still  worse  to-morrow. 

It  were  presumptuous,  after  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  written,  to 
answer  Mr.  Lowe  on  the  point  of  '  that  great  idol  of  superficial 
thinkers,  the  passion  for  equality.'  At  any  rate,  the  member  for  the 
London  University  is  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  that  form  of  idolatry. 
His  aspirations  are  for  a  pantheon  where  he  will  have  a  niche,  an 
Olympus  in  the  serene  heights  of  which  he  and  a  few  others  may  sit 
together  in  heavenly  places,  leaving  the  rabble  of  humanity  far  beneath 
their  feet,  provided,  that  is,  they  can  settle  among  themselves  who 
shall  take  the  seat  of  Jupiter,  and  who  do  the  talking  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Mercurius.  So  far  as  sublunary  things  are  concerned,  Mr. 
Lowe's  main  anxiety  is  to  «  raise  the  standard  of  senatorial  ability,' 
in  respect  of  which  we  are  now  putting  up,  it  seems,  c  with  a  second- 
hand article.'  Was  then  the  *  unreformed '  House  of  Commons  so 
very  fruitful  in  men  of  the  Ulysses  stamp  ?  There  were  giants  in 
those  days ;  and  in  our  own  there  is,  as  I  have  suggested,  at  least 
one.  But  supposing  that  the  Pitts,  the  Foxes,  the  Sheridans,  and 
the  Cannings  were  as  remarkable  for  their  eloquence  as  some  of  them 
were  for  their  insobriety,  what  came  of  it  all  ?  What  was  the  country 
better  for  it  ?  That  Nestor  of  the  Liberal  party,  John  Eussell,  did 
more  for  England  than  all  of  them  put  together,  for  he  it  was  that 
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initiated   the  series  of  degenerative  '  changes '  which  torment  the 
soul  of  Eobert  Lowe. 

I  shall  take  leave  of  this  masterly  but  equally  masterful  objector, 
and  also  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close,  in  one  more  reference  to  what 
Mr.  Lowe  has  observed  at  the  end  of  his  able  but,  as  I  think,  sophis- 
tical article.  Dragging  in  '  the  subject  of  intemperance,'  as  if  it 
marked  but  one  class  of  the  community,  and  declaring  that,  in  his 
ample,  without  being  always  choice,  vocabulary,  l  no  words  can  be 
found  strong  enough  to  paint  the  degradation  of  those  classes  to 
some  of  whom  it  is  the  pride  of  the  orator  to  have  given  the  franchise, 
and  to  the  rest  of  whom  it  is  his  wish  to  give  it ' — be  his  authority 
for  so  saying  what  it  may — he  calls  upon  our  senators  to  admit  that 
'  if  these  classes  are  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  supreme  power  in  the 
State,  they  may  also  be  trusted  with  the  gratification  of  their  own 
tastes  and  appetites ;  or  if  they  are  not  to  be  so  trusted,  that  they 
who  have  not  the  most  ordinary  control  over  themselves  are  scarcely 
qualified  for  supreme  control  over  others.'  Alas !  alas  !  for  our  de- 
generacy since  the  rage  for  reform  set  in  !  Prior  to  that  era,  every 
election  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  scene  of  perfect 
sobriety  from  beginning  to  end.  Candidates  and  voters  vied  with 
each  other  in  scrupulous  abstinence  from  every  kind  of  intoxicating 
drink.  Neither  before,  nor  during,  nor  after  the  election,  was  any 
candidate  or  any  of  his  supporters  seen  the  worse  for  liquor.  There 
was  neither  bottling  of  voters,  nor  drawing  of  beer,  nor  unbottling  of 
wine.  As  for  broken  heads,  this  was  a  casualty  never  known.  Riot 
came  in  with  reform,  and  excess  with  the  ballot ;  the  two  together 
having  become  twin  authors  of '  confusion  and  every  evil  work.' 

GEORGE  POTTER. 
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THE  LIFE   OF  MID  HAT  PASHA. 

WHATEVER  fate  may  be  in  store  for  Turkey,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
issue  of  the  present  war — whether  the  end  of  it  still  sees  the  descend- 
ant of  the  Caliphs  seated  at  Constantinople,  or  driven  across  the 
Bosphorus  to  take  up  a  more  congenial  abode  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Bagdad — the  result  of  all  these  troubles  which  have  beset  the  Ottoman 
Empire  for  the  last  two  years  must  be  some  substantial  amelioration 
in  the  condition  of  all  races  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  Propontis  ;  and  the  question  naturally  presents  itself,  by  whom 
are  these  things  to  be  effected,  or  what  possibility  is  there  of  finding 
the  right  man  ? 

I  desire  to  sketch  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  Turkey 
has  produced  in  modern  times — a  man  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in 
the  fullest  vigour  of  intellect ;  a  man  with  one  fixed  and  dominant,, 
almost  domineering,  idea,  with  that  singleness  of  resolve  which  alone 
in  this  world  works  out  great  ends,  and  which  in  this  instance  cannot 
fail  to  leave  its  mark  on,  or  perhaps  entirely  alter,  the  complexion  of 
the  hydra-headed  Eastern  Question.  But  to  appreciate  the  qualities 
which  have  made  this  man  so  remarkable  in  our  time,  or  to  estimate 
the  force  of  character  which  has  been  necessary  to  raise  him  from  the 
lowest  steps  of  the  ladder  to  such  a  perilous  height  that  he  became 
a  terror  to  his  sovereign  and  a  Power  in  Europe,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  enormous  mass  of  ignorance  which  overlaid  every 
effort  in  an  upward  direction ;  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  the  long 
centuries  of  depravity,  self-interest,  and  immorality  against  which, 
his  reforms  were  levelled ;  and  we  must  remember  that  his  plan  was 
to  take  away  power  from  the  most  de'spotic  ruler  on  the  earth,  and! 
to  check  the  shameless  frauds  of  the  most  irreclaimable  oligarchy 
whose  existence  has  ever  polluted  the  pages  of  history.  We  must 
remember,  also,  that  in  Turkey  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  climb 
into  the  high  places  of  State  without  making  use  of  many  of  those 
people  as  stepping-stones  at  whose  very  existence  the  reformer  strikes 
his  first  blow.  In  such  a  land  the  reformer  is  beset  by  foes  on  all 
sides.  Extravagance  and  self-indulgence  see  the  sources  from  which 
they  obtained  the  means  of  living  the  life  they  love  dried  up,  and 
tremble  lest  their  perfidy  and  evil-doing  be  dragged  to  light.  These 
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and  many  similar  circumstances  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  for  a 
man,  loving  right  for  right's  sake  and  striving  after  a  better  state  of 
things,  to  force  his  way  to  the  summit  of  power,  he  must  be  of  no 
ordinary  calibre.  It  is  such  a  man,  and  such  a  life,  that  is  presented 
for  our  reflection  in  Midhat  Pasha,  late  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey,  now 
an  exile  in  neglect  and  obscurity. 

In  all  the  blood-stained  annals  of  Turkish  history  there  are  few 
years  more  bloody  than  1822.  It  was  the  year  of  the  great  massacre 
in  the  island  Scio,  when,  in  revenge  for  having  been  beleaguered  in 
his  castle,  the  Turkish  governor,  with  the  aid  of  the  fleet  and  an  army 
of  regulars,  slaughtered  men,  women,  and  children  to  the  number  of 
25,000,  delivered  the  whole  island  to  indiscriminate  pillage,  burnt  all 
the  villages,  and  led  away  captive  to  their  harems,  to  suffer  the  most 
ignominious  fate,  upwards  of  35,000  of  the  best  and  fairest  of  the  fair 
daughters  of  Greece.  In  this  year  was  born  at  Constantinople  of 
respectable  parents  Midhat,  his  father  being  at  the  time  a  Cadi,  and 
having  the  reputation  of  an  upright  and  learned  judge,  according  to 
his  lights  and  opportunities.  Midhat's  education  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  almost  exclusively  by  his  father,  who  appears  to  have  had 
some  dim  glimmerings  of  what  things  should  be,  though  he  at  the 
same  time  accepted  the  existing  fitness  of  them,  as  far  as  his  position 
of  magistrate  was  concerned  and  the  emoluments  which  flowed  there- 
from. 

At  twelve  years  old  Midhat  was  first  brought  into  contact  with 
Government  officials  in  the  capacity  of  a  kind  of  usher  of  a  chamber, 
and  latterly  as  an  inferior  order  of  scribe.  An  amusing  anecdote  is 
related  of  him  in  this  his  first  occupation,  and,  though  it  also  admits 
of  an  interpretation  disadvantageous  to  himself,  is  too  good  and  too 
typical  to  be  lost.  A  certain  Jew,  who  had  a  case  before  the  court 
over  which  Midhat's  father  presided,  and  having  no  absolute  conviction 
that  if  justice  triumphed  he  would  gain  it,  bethought  him  of  seeing 
how  far  a  small  bag  of  gold,  accompanied  by  a  few  plain  hints,  de- 
posited in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  young  boy,  might  further  his 
cause.  But  young  Midhat  pondered  gravely  on  the  righteousness  of 
the  proceeding,  and,  finding  that  he  evolved  no  satisfactory  conclusion 
from  his  own  thoughts,  proposed  the  difficult  matter,  in  the  course  of 
conversation  with  his  father,  as  an  abstract  question.  The  advice  of 
the  worthy  Cadi  was  that  in  such  a  case  the  money  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  judge  without  his  being  informed  from  whence  it  came, 
that  thus,  whilst  judgment  would  be  impartially  given,  the  briber 
would  be  punished  if  he  lost  his  case,  and  could  clearly  afford  to  lose 
his  money  if  he  gained  it.  So  at  night,  with  profound  faith  in  his 
excellent  father's  judgment,  whose  experience  in  these  matters  entitled 
him  to  every  consideration,  young  Midhat  left  his  bag  of  gold  lying 
by  his  father's  side  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  case  being  decided, 
had  cause  to  recognise  the  wisdom  of  his  father's  views,  for  the  Jew 
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again  approached  him,  but  this  time  with  a  small  present  for  himself, 
in  a  rapture  of  irrepressible  grins  and  with  a  forefinger  on  the  flat  of 
his  nose,  after  the  oily  fashion  of  his  race  in  all  lands. 

We  can  imagine  how  these  early  introductions  in  the  ways  of  the 
world  must  have  opened  the  mind  of  young  Midhat.  Nor  need  his 
observations  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  Law 
Courts,  being  surrounded  as  he  was  by  every  conceivable  form  of  cor- 
ruption and  roguery  in  the  public  department  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed. The  eternal  system  of  backsheesh  must  have  occurred  to  the 
same  mind  that  hesitated  as  to  the  application  of  the  Jew's  bag  of 
gold  as  something  not  altogether  right.  He  must  have  seen  the  weary 
waiting  of  the  poor  and  penniless  in  the  antechambers  of  the  great, 
in  contrast  with  the  pushing,  blustering  swagger  of  the  rich.  Then, 
as  now,  the  crouching,  timid,  and  starving  widow,  whose  only  support 
in  life  had  fallen  in  some  senseless  fight  in  defence  of  his  country, 
must  have  been  found  with  her  miserably  thin  linen  wrapper  scarcely 
concealing  her  attenuated  limbs,  whilst  her  face  is  veiled  in  the 
modest  folds  of  the  yashmak,  shivering  in  the  cold,  draughty,  marble 
halls  of  the  Seraskierate,  waiting  to  catch  the  eye  of  some  one  who 
will  try  and  get  her  some  fraction  of  the  pay  due  to  her  dead  lord 
for  long  years  of  service,  to  keep  herself  and  her  little  ones  from 
absolute  starvation,  His  social  position  would  have  afforded  him  the 
opportunities  of  judging  how  iniquitous  was  the  system  of  misgovern- 
ment  which  enabled  the  vilest  pander  to  live  in  luxury ;  the  cheat 
and  the  knave,  the  most  notorious  rogue,  to  live  unpunished  as  long 
as  he  had  money  to  ensure  his  immunity  from  justice  ;  the  highest 
posts  in  the  State  hawked  about  like  some  worthless  bond  ;  in  the 
provinces  a  grinding  tyranny  under  greedy  and  rapacious  governors  ; 
whilst  the  palace  itself  was  conspicuous  for  waste,  idleness,  debauchery, 
and  abomination.  This  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other  the  famished 
and  hungry  widow,  with  her  half-starved,  half-naked  children,  types 
of  the  class  to  which  they  belong — oppressed,  robbed,  and  mal- 
treated. 

When  Midhat  was  seventeen  years  old  Mahmoud  the  Eeformer 
died.  Abdul  Medjid,  who  was  the  father  of  Murad  and  of  the  present 
Sultan,  reigned  in  his  stead.  Mahmoud  had  done  great  things  towards 
reforming  Turkey,  and — when  Midhat  was  seven  years  old — had 
carried  out  one  of  the  most  courageous  schemes  for  ridding  his  country 
of  an  intolerable  military  pest,  by  slaughtering  the  Janissaries,  3,000 
of  whom  fell  on  the  14th  of  June,  1829.  But  his  reforms  were  never 
in  a  constitutional  direction,  any  more  than  were  those  of  the  earlier 
Norman  Kings  of  England,  or  their  contemporaries  in  France.  He 
was  followed  by  a  man  who  was  a  combination  of  nearly  all  the  bad 
qualities  of  a  Turk,  and  who  has  not  left  behind  him  one  single  mark 
for  good.  This  was  Abdul  Medjid.  It  is  true  that  during  his  reign 
certain  schemes  or  rather  details  of  schemes  of  reform,  which  had 
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been  initiated  by  Mahmoud  the  Second,  were  promulgated,  but,  like 
every  other  measure  of  a  like  kind,  they  bore  little  fruit.  Prominent 
amongst  these  was  the  hatti-scherif  of  Grulkanje,  and  subsequently  the 
institution  of  a  Commission  of  Amelioration  for  the  provinces.  These 
commissions,  which  were  distributed  throughout  the  empire,  had  for 
function  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  unlicensed  robbery  and 
oppression  of  the  various  valis,  whose  excesses  during  the  weak  rule 
of  the  timid  and  effeminate  Medjid  had  burst  out  all  the  more 
virulently  after  the  strong  repression  of  his  warlike  father. 

To  two  of  these  commissions  Midhat  acted  as  secretary ;  and 
when  the  conflicting  elements  which  constituted  these  commissions 
are  considered,  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  various  interests  concerned, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  for  so  young  a  man  it  must  have  been  a  post 
of  no  slight  difficulty.  The  commissions  were  formed  of  three 
members,  a  military  man,  a  civilian  functionary,  and  a  ulema 
chosen  by  the  Grand  Council.  A  more  heterogeneous  compound  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  This  was  about  the  year  1845,  Midhat  being 
then  in  his  twenty- fourth  year ;  and  the  two  places  to  which  he  was 
sent  were  first  Konieh,  and  then  Castamouni.  With  these  commissions 
of  inquiry  or  amelioration,  called  in  Turkish  medjlissi  imariye, 
Midhat,  as  must  be  evident,  had  an  unequalled  opportunity  of  in- 
vestigating the  state  of  affairs  in  the  provinces,  and  must  have 
probed  to  the  root  the  infinite  ramifications  of  corruption  which  he 
found  on  all  sides.  How  carefully  he  stored  up  this  experience  was 
practically  illustrated  by  the  wisdom  of  his  rule  of  the  provinces  over 
which  later  on  he  was  called  to  be  governor.  But,  important  as  were 
his  duties  in  the  provinces,  the  wise  old  Kechid  Pasha,  who  at  least 
had  the  talent  of  recognising  capacity,  did  not  leave  him  long  in  this 
humbler  sphere.  From  being  the  servant  of  these  commissions  he 
was  made  practically  their  master,  and  the  immensely  important 
post  of  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Confidential  Reports  was  confided  to 
his  care.  Through  his  hands  now  passed  not  only  the  reports  of  his 
late  colleagues  the  soldier,  the  civil  servant,  and  the  priest  or  lawyer 
(as  the  case  might  be),  whose  special  duties  are  above  described,  but 
also  the  counter  reports  of  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  all 
manner  of  underhand  and  secret  accusations  such  as  the  Turkish  soul 
loveth. 

Soon  after  this  we  find  him  employed  in  a  mission  to  Syria  to 
inquire  into  the  finances  of  the  country  and  their  application,  and  on 
his  return  to  Constantinople  he  was  made  second  secretary  to  the 
Grand  Council  of  State.  Here  his  duties  were  again  of  a  most 
delicate  nature ;  for,  though  created  for  the  furtherance  of  justice,  and 
intended  to  give  security  to  life  and  property,  this  council  was  in 
reality  little  better  than  the  hatching-ground  of  all  schemes  and  plots, 
the  very  focus  of  intrigue,  to  which  every  corrupt  governor  of  a  province 
turned  his  eyes  to  court  its  members  with  a  hope  of  being  able  to 
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stifle  any  reports  of  his  malpractices  which  might  come  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Amelioration.  But  an  intrigue  to  dislodge  him 
was  formed  in  a  short  time,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  this  office  ; 
only,  however,  to  rise  higher  in  the  employment  of  the  Government. 

It  can  easily  be  conceived  from  the  foregoing  that  by  this  time 
Midhat  must  have  made  a  great  many  enemies.  His  rapid  rise  was 
owing  to  the  sagacity  with  which  he  penetrated  and  the  fearlessness 
with  which  he  exposed  the  delinquencies  of  people  high  in  power. 
Every  successive  employment  which  he  filled  was  a  new  discovery,  or 
rather  disclosure,  of  long-standing  rascality  and  peculation,  and  every 
report  he  made  had  for  its  object  but  to  expose  and  possibly  bring 
to  disgrace  and  punishment  offenders  far  above  him  in  social  position, 
wealth,  and  influence.  Even  in  our  comparatively  pure  administration 
of  justice  we  can  conceive  its  being  very  unpleasant  for  those  set 
over  departments  to  have  the  keenest  intellect  and  the  most  subtle 
and  inquiring  mind  probing  all  our  weak  points,  showing  up  our 
nepotism,  and  laying  bare  the  secret  motives  of  many  a  decision. 
Then  picture  this  same  process  going  on  in  a  land  where  probity  is 
the  rare  exception,  where  oppression,  robbery,  and  violence  are  the 
ordinary  accomplishments  of  the  upper  class,  and  where  life  is  so 
precarious  that  you  insult  a  man  if  you  refuse  to  drink  coffee  whenever 
he  likes  to  offer  it  to  you. 

The  new  post  to  which  Midhat  was  appointed  was  one  requiring 
an  entirely  different  order  of  qualities  from  those  he  had  hitherto 
displayed  to  fill  successfully.  Disturbances  had  broken  out  in 
Thessaly  and  the  Epirus,  and  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Albania, 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  the  land  was  overrun  by  all  kinds  of 
riff-raff  and  vagabonds,  Eussian  agents,  Slave  committees,  and  Greeks, 
whose  patriotism  was  chiefly  displayed  in  robbing  and  murdering 
unoffending  Turks.  With  her  hands  full  in  the  Crimea — for  it  was 
at  that  period  that  these  disturbances  began — Turkey  was  put  to 
great  extremities  to  repress  these  bands  of  lawless  ruffians,  and  in  a 
fortunate  hour  the  choice  of  the  man  who  should  be  employed  in  this 
difficult  undertaking  fell  on  Midhat.  He  was  appointed  in  this 
capacity  to  Roumelia,  where,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
*  gens  de  sac  et  de  corde,'  he  had  to  deal  with  the  Circassians,  then, 
as  now,  the  curse  of  the  country,  the  great  dread  that  looms  over 
Turkey — a  set  of  merciless,  inhuman  ruffians,  living  on  and  for  rapine 
alone,  devoid  of  every  feeling  that  makes  man  human,  and  parting 
with  the  fairest  of  their  daughters  for  money  to  the  Turk,  to  be  made 
the  slaves  of  their  sensuality.  According  to  M.  le  Due,  as  early  as 
1854  the  Circassians  in  Turkey  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Greece 
numbered  500,000.  In  1864  they  had  increased  to  700,000,  and  in 
1867  were  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  1,200,000  men,  women,  and 
children.  They  were  voluntary  exiles  from  their  homes  in  Asia  as 
the  Eussians  advanced,  preferring  a  life  of  free  and  unrestricted 
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plunder  to  conscription  in  the  Russian  army.  The  steps  taken  by 
Midhat  were  prompt  and  effective.  In  a  short  time  the  roads  became 
again  safe.  The  detached  bands  of  brigands  were  hunted  down  and 
shot ;  the  bodies  of  the  underhand  and  sneaking  agents  of  secret 
societies  swung  warningly  from  hundreds  of  gibbets ;  whilst  by  every 
possible  outlet  fled  in  precipitate  haste  the  vermin  of  foreign 
intrigue. 

Such  services  as  these  could  not  be  ignored.  In  a  short  time  he 
was  recalled  to  Constantinople,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Council  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  was  soon  after  given  the 
temporary  governorship  of  Bulgaria.  At  this  period  of  her  history 
Turkey,  weakened  by  efforts  to  resist  the  Eussian  invasion  of  1854-55, 
had  arrived  at  a  state  of  disorder  in  the  provinces  which,  even  for  her, 
was  almost  insupportable.  Every  kind  of  evil  that  can  afflict  a 
country  was  to  be  found  in  an  aggravated  degree,  where  a  Government, 
at  best  weak-minded  and  inconsistent,  had  fallen  into  an  almost 
incurable  condition  of  palsy  and  decay.  For  the  Christian  popu- 
lation there  was  not  even  a  semblance  of  justice  ;  and  the  dark  story 
of  the  young  Bulgarian  girl  Nedrella,  whether  true  or  not,  can  be 
confidently  accepted  as  a  type  of  what  was  going  on.  Her  dreadful 
story  hardly  bears  repetition.  Dishonoured  and  strangled,  and  by 
some  said  to  have  been  impaled,  this  unfortunate  girl's  fate  must 
remain  a  mystery,  except  for  those  who  can  find  it  in  their  minds  to 
accept  Turkish  official  evidence.  The  blame  was  at  the  time  dis- 
tributed between  a  certain  Pasha  and  his  cook. 

The  bitter  state  of  feeling  that  this  and  kindred  crimes  created 
amongst  the  different  races — the  plots  and  intrigues  of  foreign 
emissaries  who  employed  as  their  ready  tools  a  clergy  at  once  the 
most  brutish,  idle,  and  superstitious  that  ever  disgraced  any  creed — a 
country  without  roads  or  proper  means  of  communication — without  a 
police ;  or  if  with  a  police  only  worse  off,  as  the  efforts  of  these 
gentry  consisted  chiefly  in  screening  malefactors — with  vast  forests 
and  impenetrable  mountain  passes,  to  which  any  robber  or  murderer 
could  escape,  and  feel  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  his  confreres 
already  collected  there  in  bands — with  magistrates  and  judges  who 
openly  accepted  bribes,  governors  who  ground  out  unlawful  taxes,  and 
remitted  not  a  tenth  to  the  central  Government — it  was  to  such  a 
province,  Bulgaria,  that  the  young  statesman  was  sent  to  restore 
order. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  his  violent  measures  of  repression  ; 
and  I  have  heard  stories  of  his  partiality  and  unfairness  that  would 
stagger  one  in  a  belief  in  any  human  virtue  had  I  not  found  out  that 
the  very  atmosphere  of  Turkey  is  redolent  of  falsehood,  and  the  very 
ground  saturated  with  lies.  Still  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in 
his  own  strong,  plain,  straightforward  way  he  did  his  country  an 
enormous  service.  Europe  in  general,  and  of  course  Eussia  in  par- 
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ticular,  were  indignant  at  some  of  the  measures  adopted — as  instance 
the  cordon  drawn  on  the  Servian  frontier,  all  ingress  and  egress  for 
anybody  being  forbidden  for  twenty  days,  and  at  every  mile  or  so  the 
establishment  of  a  blockhouse  with  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  in 
garrison — the  prevention  of  political  assemblies,  sentries  on  church 
doors,  and  so  forth.  These  and  many  other  expedients  which  he 
adopted  may  naturally  be  objected  to  as  very  unconstitutional ;  but  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that,  in  a  country  suffering  from  such  almost 
incurable  moral  disease  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  any  but  the 
most  violent  remedies  would  be  effective.  Peace  and  order  were 
re-established  ;  and  amongst  other  good  things  that  Midhat  did,  he 
was  sufficiently  confident  of  his  own  judgment  to  set  at  liberty  - 
upwards  of  500  wretched  people  whom  he  had  found  in  the  prisons, 
accused  of  being  dangerous  emissaries  of  a  foreign  Power,  but  whom 
he  rightly  deemed  to  be  but  ill-advised  dupes.  The  chiefs  of  these 
plotters  and  intriguers,  however,  did  not  fare  so  well,  and  were 
despatched  to  join  the  company  of  those  whom  we  have  seen  gracing 
the  gibbets  of  Eoumelia  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  history,  very 
much  to  the  disgust  of  their  patrons  beyond  the  Danube  (if  we  may 
believe  there  was  any  sincerity  in  their  diplomatic  lamentations  at 
that  time),  and  to  the  alarm  of  their  confederates,  who  hardly  knew 
where  to  fly  for  shelter,  their  panic  being  naturally  heightened  by  the 
consciousness  that  each  one  of  them  in  himself  was  ready  to  sell  all 
or  any  of  the  others,  and  that  they  thus  stood  surrounded  by  unseen 
pitfalls,  false  friends,  and  a  host  of  equally  inconvenient  circumstances. 

After  these  things  Midhat  paid  a  short  visit  to  Europe,  where  he 
studied  attentively  the  different  constitutions  that  presented  them- 
selves to  him.  He  would  seem  to  have  admired  most  the  French 
system,  which  is  explainable  to  a  certain  extent  from  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  also  that  as  an  observant 
student  of  history,  and  with  a  view  to  its  practical  application  in  his 
own  country  should  opportunity  offer,  he  must  have  seen  that  liberty 
in  Turkey  would  only  be  acquired  by  some  such  violent  paroxysms  as 
France  had  been  obliged  to  undergo  instead  of  the  slower  but  more 
sure  stages  of  our  emancipation. 

After  these  travels  Midhat  became  first  secretary  of  the  Grand 
Council,  where  he  did  good  work.  In  1860  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  province  of  Nisch  and  the  provinces  of  Uscup  and 
Prisvend.  He  was  created  Pasha  at  the  same  time.  He  was  now  in 
his  thirty-ninth  year. 

It  is  mere  weariness  and  waste  of  space  to  say  that  these  provinces 
were  in  the  last  stage  of  misery  and  misgovernment ;  that  there  were 
no  roads  worthy  of  the  name,  no  schools,  no  commerce,  no  security 
of  life  ;  that  robbers  infested  the  more  lonely  parts,  and  that  the  god 
Backsheesh,  if  propitiated,  would  allow  them  to  carry  on  their 
depredations  under  the  very  nose  of  Kaimacam  or  Zabtieh  ;  that  tithes 
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were  unlawfully  taken  ;  and  that  everybody,  in  spite  of  Mahmoud  the 
Keformer,  in  spite  of  Abdul  Medjid,  his  tanzimat,  his  hatti-scherif, 
of  Aziz  and  his  commissioners,  did  pretty  well  what  they  liked, 
and  a  great  deal  what  some  of  the  weaker  portion  of  the  community 
did  not  like.  But  Midhat  Pasha  was  not  the  man  to  allow  these 
things  to  go  on,  not  only  as  being  unjust,  but  also  as  derogatory  to 
his  own  honour  as  governor — which  sentiment,  par  parenthese,  we 
may  remark  has  always  been  a  leading  feature  in  all  his  actions. 
He  cannot  brook  interference,  and  never  has  submitted  to  contradic- 
tion. 

But  we  here  find  him  acting  in  quite  a  different  manner  from  that 
in  which  we  have  seen  him  at  work  in  Eoumelia  and  Bulgaria  in  the 
suppression  of  brigandage,  or  ferreting  out  incipient  rebellion.  He 
now  sets  to  work,  in  the  most  orderly  and  systematic  manner,  with 
the  laws  of  his  country,  such  as  they  were,  for  his  guide.  No  ruler 
could  have  governed  more  constitutionally,  and  indeed  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  Turkey  none  ever  attempted  anything  so  legal 
and  just  before.  He  attacked  all  kinds  of  malpractices  in  the  admini- 
stration of  justice ;  he  introduced  Christians  into  the  local  governing 
bodies,  from  which  they  had  hitherto  been  excluded.  This  should 
particularly  be  borne  in  mind.  It  was  a  notable  departure  from  all 
precedent,  and  was  an  earnest  of  the  policy  he  would  pursue  hereafter. 
He  also  organised  a  post,  and  a  very  effective  police,  whom  we  may 
imagine  found  plenty  of  occupation.  Nor,  whilst  attending  to  the 
moral  wants  of  his  Pashalic,  was  he  unmindful  of  its  material  interests. 
In  all  directions  the  means  of  communication  were  put  in  order, 
bridges  repaired,  roads  made,  and  fountains  rebuilt.  Throughout  his 
government  a  sense  of  security  and  peace  prevailed ;  and  a  traveller 
who  passed  through  these  provinces  at  that  time  has  recorded  his 
opinion  that  in  no  part  of  Europe  had  he  seen  a  rural  population 
more  contented  and  prosperous. 

In  a  short  time  the  improved  condition  of  his  vilayet  was  so 
apparent,  that  the  Sultan  and  the  Government  could  not  fail  to  take 
notice  of  it,  and,  moreover — what  seems  still  more  strange — had  dis- 
cernment enough  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Empire 
generally  if  a  similar  system  were  carried  out  in  all  other  vilayets. 
So  Midhat  was  recalled  to  the  capital,  where  the  Sultan  received  him 
with  marked  honours,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  determined  to 
promulgate  a  law  for  the  government  of  the  provinces  which  should 
have  as  a  basis  his  method  of  administration  ;  and  further  requested 
Midhat  to  associate  himself  with  Fuad  and  Aali  Pashas  to  draw  up 
these  laws.  A» 

The  result  of  the  labours  of  these  three  commissioners  is  known 
as  the  Law  of  the  Vilayets,  and,  if  properly  carried  out,  is  adequate  in 
every  sense  to  ensure  prosperity,  and  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  all  nationalities  and  creeds  in  the  Empire.  It  cannot  be  considered 
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anything  but  a  masterpiece  of  legislation ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to 
think  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  man  born  and  bred  under  such  a 
despotism  as  Turkey,  and  one  whose  experience  in  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  the  country  might  reasonably  have  led  him  to  infer,  from  the 
irreclaimable  condition  of  affairs  which  presented  themselves  to  him, 
that  nothing  but  strong  and  repressive  measures  could  keep  the 
people  in  order.  I  have  said  it  was  the  work  of  one  man  advisedly, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  Fuad  Pasha  throughout  their  deliberations 
was  cunningly  endeavouring  to  insert  some  arbitrary  Oriental 
clauses,  which  should  nullify  the  whole  spirit  of  the  laws,  whilst  Aali 
Pasha  was  too  weak  and  vacillating  to  have  any  weight  in  the  matter. 
Thus  Midhat  was  combating  these  two  opposite  characters  during  all 
his  labours,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  enormously  his  difficul- 
ties must  have  been  increased. 

No  sooner  were  his  labours  in  framing  these  laws  of  the  vilayet 
brought  to  a  close,  than  the  Sultan  determined  to  see  what  the  prac- 
tical application  of  them  might  produce  under  circumstances  which 
were  pre-eminently  calculated  to  test  their  efficacy,  and  with  a  gua- 
rantee of  their  proper  discharge.  This  was  no  difficult  matter.  In 
the  first  place,  any  part  of  his  Empire  taken  at  random  would  have 
sufficed  for  any  number  of  experiments  in  good  government  without 
any  risk  of  attributing  the  good  results  to  a  wrong  cause ;  and 
secondly,  amongst  all  his  subjects,  the  only  one  who  had  not  abused 
unrestricted  power  when  at  his  disposal  was  the  most  likely  to  abide 
by  laws  and  constitutional  enactments.  So  the  vilayet  of  the  Danube 
was  selected,  numbering  upwards  of  three  million  inhabitants,  country 
and  people  in  much  the  same  condition  in  which  we  have  seen  the 
other  prrrinces  to  which  Midhat  has  been  called  to  govern  or  restore 
order.  But  in  one  respect — namely,  geographically — the  Danubian 
vilayet  was  far  worse  off  than  the  others,  from  the  dangerous  proxi- 
mity of  countries  either  openly  hostile,  or  secretly  endeavouring  to 
stir  up  rebellion  and  dissatisfaction. 

It  is  not  long  ago  that  forces  were  at  work  to  disturb  Bulgaria ; 
and  all  the  long  chain  of  misery  that  they  have  entailed  cannot  be 
already  forgotten.  Nor  is  it  the  intention  here  to  approach  that  in- 
tricate question,  over  which  the  clouds  of  doubt  and  impenetrable 
folds  of  falsehood  still  hang.  But  by  whom  or  for  whose  benefit  these 
intrigues  and  rebellions  were  stirred  up  does  not  alter  the  case  as  far 
as  Midhat  Pasha  was  concerned.  He  found  these  foreign  emissaries 
fostering  every  kind  of  intrigue — he  caught  them  and  destroyed  them, 
as  I  said  before,  like  vermin. 

Peace  being  restored,  in  a  short  time  prosperity  returned.  Midhat 
ruled  well  and  wisely  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he  con- 
structed more  than  2,000  miles  of  road,  built  1,400  or  1,500  bridges, 
with  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  public  institutions.  He  scrupu- 
lously applied  the  laws  relating  to  the  government  of  vilayets,  intro- 
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ducing  Christians,  and  rigidly  enforcing  justice  in  all  the  newly-esta- 
blished courts.  In  the  chief  towns  he  inaugurated  all  kinds  of 
reform,  especially  at  Rustchuk,  the  capital  of  his  vilayet. 

In  the  meanwhile  throughout  Turkey  there  was  a  general  idea 
gaining  ground  that  everything  was  not  altogether  as  it  might  or 
should  be.  A  great  number  of  young  men  were  returning  from 
Europe  with  ideas  more  or  less  enlightened  as  to  what  was  possible  in 
a  better  State,  and  not  unlike  other  young  thinkers,  both  in  politics 
and  religion,  had  rather  overshot  the  mark,  and  were  impatient  of 
what  they  deemed  the  slow  and  timorous  steps  towards  reform  that 
they  witnessed  on  their  return.  Many,  too,  returned  from  their  foreign 
schooling  infinitely  less  fitted  for  places  of  trust  than  they  would 
have  been  had  they  remained  at  home.  To  all  the  barbarous  ideas  of 
the  East  they  had  added  the  vicious  and  spurious  notions  of  liberty 
which  prevail  in  that  capital  to  which  they  chie9y  went  for  instruc- 
tion. In  mind  and  manners  they  became  a  bad  copy  of  one  of  the 
most  depraved  classes  that  European  civilisation  has  yet  produced — 
the  petit  crev6  of  Paris,  the  gandins  or  flaneurs,  or  by  whatever  name 
that  most  noisome  animal  is  known.  Under  the  sham  French 
manner  was  plainly  to  be  discerned  the  unlicked  Oriental  cub — not  a 
bad  cub  in  his  native  state,  but  by  no  means  a  desirable  beast  in  this 
artificial  and  ill-fitting  skin,  however  becoming  that  skin  may  be  on 
its  native  wearers. 

Now  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  training  is  very  observable  in  many 
of  the  ruling  men  of  Turkey.  We  must  remember  that  as  it  is  only 
the  sons  of  the  upper  classes  who  come  to  Europe  and  receive  this 
education,  we  naturally  find  them  amongst  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  country,  or  rather  among  the  aspirants  to  office,  in  the  rising 
generation.  In  Turkey  there  are  not  as  yet  those  many  bye-paths  of 
employment  for  the  class  I  have  described ;  and  they  all  turn  their 
attention  to  some  occupation  under  the  Government,  where  they 
attach  themselves  to  some  rising  minister  and  identify  themselves 
with  his  interests. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  in  time  Midhat's  progress,  and  the 
proofs  that  were  not  wanting  of  his  ultimate  success,  caused  him  to 
be  the  centre  of  all  classes  that  wished  for  reform.  A  party  was  thus 
formed,  called  the  Party  of  Progress,  or  Young  Turkey ;  whilst  natu- 
rally the  remainder  became  to  be  called,  though  much  to  their 
distaste,  the  Party  of  Old  Turkey.  The  terms  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive have  been  applied  to  these  two  parties  in  the  State  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  acceptations  of  those  terms  amongst  us,  it  does  not  fairly 
describe  them.  They  may  be  more  properly  classified  as  Progressive 
and  Retrograde — the  latter  with  the  ordinary  cohesion  of  conservatism, 
but  the  former  divided  into  constitutional  and  revolutionary  sections. 
Of  the  former  of  these  two  sections — the  constitutionally  progressive — 
Midhat  was  and  is  the  undeniable  head  and  moving  spirit ;  and  it  is 
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to  his  misfortune  that,  with  something  similar  to  the  desperate 
attempts  at  reorganisation  that  we  see  amongst  the  Liberal  ranks  of 
our  own  country  at  the  present  time,  he  thought  himself  bound  to 
give  countenance  to  the  other  and  more  turbulent  section,  hoping 
doubtless  to  be  able,  when  in  power,  either  to  pitch  them  overboard 
or  to  check  any  inconvenient  movement  towards  radicalism. 

Whilst  Midhat  was  gradually  bringing  about  this  better  state  of 
affairs  in  Bulgaria,  important  events  were  going  on  in  the  capital. 
Fuad  Pasha,  who  had  become  too  powerful  to  please  the  Palace  party, 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
party  of  Old  Turkey,  which  he  represented,  suffered  accordingly. 
This  was  in  1866,  and  in  the  same  year  Midhat  was  recalled  to  the 
capital  to  preside  over  the  Council  of  State.  Such  reforms  as  had 
by  this  time  gained  ground  in  Turkey  were  not  altogether  calculated 
to  allay  suspicion.  The  party  of  Ultra  Young  Turkey  were  begin- 
ning to  indicate  a  tendency  to  arrogate  to  themselves  all  government ; 
and,  indeed,  so  far  had  this  spirit  gone  that  a  very  intelligent  writer, 
General  Kheredine,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  according  to  his 
judgment,  the  non -Mussulman  portion  of  the  party  of  Young  Turkey 
were  bent  on  upsetting  the  authority  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Now 
Midhat  wished  for  all  the  apparatus  of  Constitutional  Government, 
but  for  anything  like  radical  subversion  of  the  Supreme  Government 
he  was  not  prepared. 

His  labours  as  President  of  the  Council  of  State  were  varied, 
embracing,  as  did  that  council,  every  conceivable  department,  admi- 
nistrative, judicial,  political,  social,  and  military.  He  here  first  dis- 
played in  an  eminent  degree  those  qualities  which  would  have  fitted  him 
for  leader  of  a  party  in  any  legislative  assembly  in  Europe — patience, 
tact,  untiring  good  humour,  astonishing  quickness  in  reply,  powerful 
memory,  and  great  oratorical  powers.  In  that  heterogeneous  assembly 
where  men  of  all  sect?,  creeds,  and  nationalities  in  the  Empire  met,  he 
was  able  to  preserve  harmony  and  to  enforce  proper  behaviour. 

But  the  comparatively  peaceful  occupation  of  presiding  over  this 
mixed  assembly — where  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews  had  to  be 
constrained  into  harmony,  where  the  most  complex  questions  of 
administrative  legislation  were  continually  settled  by  his  own  sole 
decision — was  not  to  be  enjoyed  long  by  this  ubiquitous  statesman.  In 
the  midst  of  those  labours  a  fresh  revolt  broke  out  in  Bulgaria.  In 
his  government  of  the  Danube  he  had  been  succeeded  by  a  weak- 
minded  man  from  whose  feeble  fingers  soon  slipped  the  reins  that 
Midhat  had  held  so  firmly  and  yet  so  justly.  Disaffection  and  secret 
revolt  again  began  to  rear  their  ugly  heads  ;  brigands  took  heart  and 
came  out  of  their  lurking  places  in  the  Balkans.  It  has  been  stated 
that  a  week  after  the  departure  of  Midhat  the  country  roads  within 
ten  miles  of  Rustchuk  were  infested  by  highwaymen.  Midhat  was 
again  sent  to  restore  order ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  with  what  we 
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have  already  seen  of  him,  that  he  most  promptly  and  effectively  carried 
out  his  inj  unctions. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  he  has  been  here  also  considered  un- 
necessarily harsh  and  violent,  and  that  the  conspirators  had  hardly 
time  to  look  round  before  they  were  caught,  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed.  There  are  most  ludicrous  stories  of  the  various  disguises 
that  were  attempted  in  order  to  escape  detection  ;  and  though  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  them,  having  only  heard  them  on  hearsay 
evidence,  still,  from  the  general  probability  of  them,  I  am  inclined 
to  give  them  credence.  On  one  occasion  a  poor  decrepit  old  woman 
came  to  the  Pasha's  secretary  to  say  that  she  and  her  son  had  been 
robbed,  and  her  son  murdered  ;  that  she  had  overheard  the  murderers 
mention  the  place  to  which  they  were  going ;  and  that  if  she  was 
accompanied  by  the  police  she  would  doubtless  be  able  to  identify 
them.  The  place  she  mentioned  was  near  the  Servian  frontier,  and 
thither  she  was  conducted.  But  something  aroused  the  suspicion  of 
her  escort ;  and,  putting  off  her  yashmak,  they  saw  the  stubbly  growth 
of  a  three  days'  beard,  and  promptly  conducted  their  charge  back  to 
Rustchuk,  where  the  poor  old  woman  was  soon  identified  as  a  most 
noxious  agent  from  Bucharest  who  had  long  been  '  wanted.'  In  the 
early  dawn  of  the  following  day,  still  in  his  woman's  attire,  he 
dangled  from  the  ordinary  Turkish  tripod — no  doubt  a  ghastly  and 
horrible  spectacle,  and  a  terrible  warning  to  his  brother  mischief- 
makers. 

These  things  brought  to  a  satisfactory  close,  Midhat  returned 
again  to  Constantinople,  but  not  to  remain  there  long.  In  his  absence 
intrigues  had  been  hatched  behind  his  back  by  many  whose  direct 
interest  lay  in  perpetuating  the  existent  state  of  affairs.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Bagdad,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  city  of  that  name  so  associated  with  our  earliest  memories 
in  the  Arabian  Nights. 

The  city  of  Bagdad  has  long  since  seen  its  glory  depart ;  and  its 
dwindled  population,  now  not  numbering  100,000,  live,  like  a  shrivelled 
remnant  of  what  they  once  were,  inside  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city 
of  the  Caliphs.  The  population  is  a  mixed  breed  of  many  incongruous 
elements  from  the  earliest  Assyrian  races,  down  through  long  lines 
of  Persian,  Greek,  Arabian,  Mogul,  and  Turkish  ancestors,  inter- 
mingled in  later  days  by  Jews,  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  even  a  few 
Europeans.  From  the  earliest  days  of  its  foundation  by  Al  Mansour, 
the  second  of  the  Abasside  Caliphs,  in  763,  to  the  time  of  the  storm- 
ing, sack,  and  massacre  by  Holagon,  grandson  of  Grhenkis  Khan,  in 
1259,  it  had  been  the  seat  of  empire  and  the  home  of  civilisation. 
But  the  inroad  of  the  barbarian  Moguls  soon  reduced  it  to  a  very  low 
level ;  and  much  in  this  condition  it  has  remained  ever  since,  not 
being  greatly  the  better  for  the  Turkish  rule,  which  began  in  1638, 
during  the  reign  of  Murad  the  Fourth — that  Sultan  who  succeeded  a 
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strangled  brother,  and  was  followed  by  a  strangled  brother,  whose 
uncle  had  been  deposed,  and  whose  nephew  was  forced  to  resign. 

On  arriving  at  Bagdad,  Midhat  Pasha  soon  found  that  he  had  no 
sinecure  in  the  government  of  this  province.  From  its  distance  from 
the  capital  and  by  the  accident  that  it  had  come  to  be  considered  a 
kind  of  banishment  for  misbehaving  Pashas,  this  province  was  pro- 
bably in  a  worse  condition  than  any  other  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Eebellion  was  here,  as  in  Bulgaria,  the  normal  condition  of  affairs, 
and  each  petty  Arab  chieftain  considered  himself  independent  of  the 
Sultan,  or  only,  at  best,  recognised  him  as  the  descendant  of  the 
Caliphs  and  as  head  of  the  faith.  The  country  called  Nedj  was  par- 
ticularly turbulent ;  and  against  these  warlike  people  Midhat  at  once 
despatched  expeditions  which  he  carefully  planned  himself,  and  super- 
intended their  preparations.  In  a  short  time  he  had  reduced  most 
of  these  Arabs  to  a  state  of  obedience,  and,  much  after  the  manner  of 
an  old  Eoman  governor,  sent  the  chiefs  to  do  obeisance  to  their 
sovereign  at  the  capital.  The  pacification  of  these  troublesome  people 
has  been  most  opportune  for  the  Sublime  Porte ;  for,  had  it  not  been 
effected  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  it  might  seriously 
have  complicated  matters  for  Turkey,  whose  hands  are  already  incon- 
veniently full. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  steps  he  took  to  regenerate  this, 
as  other  provinces.  In  addition  to  the  methods  he  adopted  elsewhere, 
he  here  promoted  many  commercial  enterprises,  such  as  a  cloth  or 
linen  manufactory,  steamers  on  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Persian  Grulf.  But  one  instance  of  his  firmness  and  courage  deserves 
to  be  related,  and  alone,  in  my  judgment,  pre-eminently  distinguishes 
him  from  the  ordinary  type  of  man  who  becomes  successful  in  public 
life.  As  a  story  of  promptness  and  decision,  it  is  worthy  of  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  most  intrepid  acts  of  history,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  showed  those  rarer  qualities  of  cool,  calculating  nerve  and 
implicit  self-reliance  which  more  than  the  most  reckless  valour  achieve 
great  ends. 

The  laws  of  recruiting  were  naturally  very  much  objected  to  by  the 
turbulent  inhabitants  of  Bagdad,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  make  them 
understand,  or  at  least  recognise,  the  justness  or  even  the  necessity  of 
their  being  called  away  to  serve  the  Padisha  in  his  quarrels  with  people 
so  remote  as  Bulgarians,  Wallachians,  Servians,  or  Montenegrins.  In 
many  parts  they  absolutely  refused  to  draw  lots,  and,  when  drawn,  still 
more  obstinately  refused  to  join  the  depots  of  the  regiments.  Severe 
measures  had  to  be  adopted,  and  these  were  seized  on  and  converted 
into  capital  by  the  innumerable  enemies  that  the  reforms  he  was  intro- 
ducing had  raised  around  the  governor.  At  last  things  became  so 
serious  that  a  general  outbreak  was  imminent,  and  threats  of  the 
most  alarming  nature,  inflammatory  placards,  and  every  other  means 
of  raising  the  populace  were  resorted  to.  But  Midhat  remained 
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impassive,  watching  the  critical  time,  and  then,  cool,  prudent,  and 
confident,  took  his  measures.  Secretly  he  issued  orders  for  certain 
battalions  of  regulars,  on  whom  he  thought  he  could  rely,  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  different  quarters  of  the  town — the  Turkish,  Christian, 
Jew,  Arab,  and  Armenian  ;  and  to  the  commanding  officers  he  gave 
orders  as  to  how  to  act  on  a  given  signal.  He  then  arranged  for  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  spans  the  Tigris,  and  divides  Bagdad  in  two, 
to  be  suddenly  severed,  and  ordered  the  steam  to  be  got  up  in  one  of 
the  river  boats.  Whilst  these  preparations  were  being  made,  he 
assembled  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Council  in  the  grand  court 
of  the  Konak,  and  when  he  saw  them  all  seated  in  due  order  of  pre- 
cedence, he  arose,  and  addressed  them  thus : — 

Gentlemen, — I  give  you  two  hours  to  quell  the  disturbances,  for  which  I  hold 
you  personally  responsible  to  myself.  I  am  aware  to  what  extent  you  have  fostered 
them,  and  have  taken  my  steps  accordingly.  If  in  two  hours  peace  is  not  restored, 
I  will  hang  every  one  of  you  and  retire  to  Constantinople,  leaving  directions  that 
the  entire  city  shall  be  burnt. 

The  effect  of  such  a  speech,  coupled  with  the  unflinching  determi- 
nation of  the  man's  expression,  was  instantaneous.  Though  many 
amongst  his  hearers  were  neither  cowards  nor  faint-hearted,  still  they 
stood  aghast  at  the  suddenness  of  the  alternative  offered  them,  and 
were  awe-stricken  with  the  certainty  that  it  was  no  idle  threat. 
Stunned,  startled,  and  amazed,  they  hastily  quitted  his  presence,  and, 
galloping  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  by  threats  and  persuasion  they 
restored  order.  In  the  evening  Midhat  invited  them  all  to  his  Konak, 
and  never  made  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  events  which  had 
nearly  been  so  appallingly  tragic. 

We  now  come  to  a  period  of  extraordinary  vicissitudes  in  the  life 
of  Midhat  Pasha,  a  parallel  to  which  could  not  be  found  in  any  but 
a  country  such  as  Turkey,  where  all  delicacy  in  the  pursuit  of  place 
is  cast  to  the  winds,  and  where  perfidy  and  bad  faith  from  below,  and 
shameless  ingratitude  from  above,  are  the  rule. 

Abdul  Aziz  at  this  time  had  for  Grrand  Vizier  the  most  retrograde 
of  Turks,  a  blind,  narrow-minded  fanatic,  greedy  of  wealth,  greedy  of 
power,  merciless  in  his  hates,  treacherous  in  friendships,  un tractable, 
venal,  and  unscrupulous.  In  his  dull  mind  there  was  no  place  for 
any  other  scheme  of  government  but  the  old  despotism  of  Turkey  in 
bygone  days,  and  in  his  overweening  egotism  he  could  see  no  hand 
but  his  to  steer  the  battered  and  worn-out  hulk  clear  of  the  rocks 
and  quicksands  that  beset  her  on  all  sides.  This  man  was  Mahmoud 
Nedim. 

It  was  not  without  deep  concern  that  Midhat  saw  how  things 
were  going  on  in  the  capital,  and  heard  from  the  friends  who  still 
remained  true  to  him  in  his  banishment  at  Bagdad  that,  in  addition 
to  all  his  backslidings  in  the  paths  of  reform,  the  Grrand  Vizier  had 
become  the  tool  of  the  Eussian  ambassador.  It  was  about  this  time 
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that  the  most  violent  desire  had  seized  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Aziz,  to 
divert  the  succession  from  its  legitimate  course,  in  order  that  his  son 
should  reign  after  him  instead  of  the  eldest  male  of  the  Imperial 
family,  Murad.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Khedive  countenanced  this 
departure  from  the  usual  course ;  and  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to 
suppose  that  Russia  was  quite  willing  even  to  aid  with  an  armed 
force  in  carrying  out  the  plan,  in  consideration  of  some  slight  con- 
cession made  to  her,  such  as  Batoum.  If  in  future  ages  it  becomes 
possible  for  the  historian  to  unmask  all  the  secret  motives  that  were 
at  work  in  Turkey  in  that  portentous  year,  it  will  assuredly  be  dis- 
covered that  the  treason  which  became  so  rampant  in  the  reign  of 
the  present  Sultan,  and  which  culminated  in  the  disgrace  of  those 
arch-traitors,  the  late  Serdar  Ekrem,  Abdul  Kerim,  and  Eedif  Pasha, 
began  to  be  hatched  with  a  view  to  the  succession  of  Abdul  Aziz's 
son. 

But  there  were  wiser  heads  who  could  foresee,  and  who  endeavoured 
to  mould  these  things  as  they  wished — with  what  success,  at  this  stage 
of  the  war,  is  not  yet  ascertainable.  Amongst  these  wiser  heads  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  posterity  will  count  that  of  Midhat  Pasha. 
To  his  clear,  far-seeing  judgment  it  was  manifest  that  things  were 
going  hopelessly  and  irretrievably  wrong,  and  with  the  inflexible 
courage  which  had  always  distinguished  him  he  addressed  strong 
and  earnest  remonstrances  to  his  sovereign — no  safe  task  with  such 
a  violent,  ruthless,  and  despotic  character  as  Abdul  Aziz,  or  with  such 
bitter  and  unrelenting  enemies  to  hound  him  on  to  remove  out  of 
their  path  this  everlasting  stumbling-block.  The  result  was  that 
after  a  second  missive  of  this  nature  an  order  was  sent  to  Midhat 
Pasha  to  retire  into  banishment,  of  a  still  more  undignified  descrip- 
tion, to  Angora.  But  before  this  order  had  time  to  reach  him, 
Midhat,  seeing  how  desperate  was  the  state  of  affairs,  had  of  his  own 
accord,  and  unauthorised  by  the  central  Government,  set  out  for  the 
capital,  and  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  dropped  like  a  thunderbolt 
amongst  all  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  this  ill-conditioned  crew. 

It  is  a  singular  example  of  how  the  presence  of  a  strong,  fearless 
character  dominates  over  weaker  minds,  that  Abdul  Aziz,  who  was 
the  embodiment  of  merciless  cruelty,  and  Mahmoud  Nedim,  who 
certainly  did  not  lack  courage,  were  afraid  to  assail  this  man  when 
thus  completely  in  their  power.  Possibly  the  whole  history  of  Turkey 
would  have  been  written  differently  if  these  two  had  had  the  courage 
to  return  to  the  traditions  of  their  country  in  the  '  good  old  days,' 
and  had  bowstrung,  beheaded,  or  poisoned  this  inconvenient  patriot, 
this  self-ordained  mentor. 

Though,  however,  they  had  not  the  courage  to  remove  this  ob- 
stacle, they  determined  that  some  bye-path  should  be  found  to  pass 
by  it,  and  Midhat  was  shortly  appointed  to  the  Governorship  of 
Adrianople.  But  he  was  not  to  be  got  rid  of  so  easily,  and  before 
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quitting  the  capital  he  demanded  an  audience  of  Abdul  Aziz, 
which,  though  violently  opposed  by  the  Grrand  Vizier,  was  granted. 
Midhat  approached  the  sovereign  with  profound  respect,  and  then, 
drawing  himself  up,  addressed  him  in  the  most  powerful  language 
of  warning.  He  briefly  reviewed  the  condition  of  the  Empire,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  indicate  the  true  causes  of  the  rottenness  which 
was  undermining  the  crumbling  fabric.  He  warned  him  of  depart- 
ing from  the  tradition  of  succession ;  he  urged  him  to  look  well  to 
what  kind  of  people  he  was  thus  recklessly  entrusting  the  destiny 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  denounce  them  as 
'  traitors  and  intriguers,  whose  infamous  conduct  would  bring  the 
Crown  itself  into  disrepute  and  odium.  With  a  final  word  of 
warning  he  bowed  himself  out  of  the  Presence ;  and  as  he  left  the 
palace  his  friends,  astonished  at  his  temerity  and  trembling  for  his 
fate,  crowded  round  as  though  to  take  a  parting  farewell  of  a  doomed 
man.  But  he  himself  was  composed  and  placid,  ready  to  front  any 
ill  which  might  befal  him,  not  recking  much  what  that  fate  might 
be  as  long  as  he  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  that  day  he  displayed  no  kind  of  emotion,  though  men  came 
.and  went  who  told  him  what  was  going  on  at  Court,  namely,  the 
most  rancorous  importunities  for  his  death.  But  he  was  destined 
neither  then  to  leave  the  capital,  nor  much  less  lose  his  life,  and  a 
few  short  hours  saw  him  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  power,  the  second 
person  in  that  vast  Empire,  with  the  lives  of  his  late  foes  lying  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  Like  Belshazzar,  Abdul  Aziz  knew  the  modern 
Daniel  had  spoken  truth — '  whom  he  would  he  slew,  and  whom  he 
would  he  kept  alive  ;  whom  he  would  he  set  up,  and  whom  he  would 
he  put  down.  His  heart  was  lifted  up,  and  his  mind  hardened  in 
pride.'  Midhat  was  made  Grand  Vizier,  Mahmoud  Nedim  dismissed. 
To  understand  the  next  three  months  in  Midhat's  career,  or 
rather  to  have  the  key  to  his  rapid  fall  from  power,  an  idea  must 
be  formed  of  what  the  real  influence  is  of  that  party  which,  always 
in  office,  is  only  to  be  recognised  by  the  harm  it  does.  This  party 
without  portfolios  is  called  the  Palace  party,  and  is  headed  by  whatever 
rogue  becomes  most  necessary  to  the  vices  or  most  unscrupulous  in 
carrying  out  the  secret  behests  of  the  sovereign.  In  theory  this 
power  should  reside  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan's  private  secretary, 
and  in  practice  it  often  does ;  but  like  other  monarchs,  such  as  Louis  XI. 
of  France,  they  employ  even  barbers  and  worthless  minions  of  the 
harem  in  this  dishonourable  service.  This  at  once  opens  the  portals 
for  a  flood  of  intrigue  and  secret  machinations,  and  influences  ap- 
parently the  most  insignificant  are  brought  to  bear  with  crushing 
weight.  A  beautiful  slave,  or  irascible  vixen  of  a  Sultana — a  petted 
favourite  or  a  passionately  loved  child — have  all  in  their  turns  brought 
about  great  changes,  elevated  the  most  infamous  or  doomed  the  most 
deserving. 
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To  some  such  influence  as  this,  and  to  the  very  plainly  announced 
hatred  which  Abdul  Aziz  had  for  any  reform  which  was  destined  in 
the  remotest  degree  to  curtail  his  prerogative,  or  put  a  check  on 
his  reckless  expenditure,  Midhat  owed  his  fall.  Indeed  it  was  an 
impossible  situation  for  any  man  of  his  unyielding  disposition.  He 
could  not  truckle  and  refused  to  fawn,  and  from  the  day  of  his  first 
appearance  as  Grand  Vizier  to  the  day  of  his  fall  he  found  himself  iu 
constant  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  monarch. 

After  a  short  time  he  was  made  Minister  of  Justice,  but,  being 
baulked  in  every  attempt  at  the  introduction  of  reform  in  this  de- 
partment, he  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  was  soon  afterwards  sent  as 
governor  to  Salonica.  However,  such  rustication  as  this  did  not 
suit  him,  and  he  returned  to  Constantinople  to  live  quietly  and  un- 
employed, but  keenly  watching  current  events,  until  1875,  when  he 
again  accepted  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

But  in  a  short  time  he  again  quitted  the  post — for  much  the 
same  reasons  as  those  which  induced  him  to  resign  on  the  last 
occasion,  except  that  matters  were  even  more  accentuated  by  this 
time,  and  that  events  were  hurrying  along  with  terrific  impetuosity 
to  that  last  great  tragedy,  when,  unwept  and  unbeloved,  his  despotic 
sovereign,  at  whose  nod  statesmen  and  generals  trembled,  was  poked 
away  unhonoured  and  unattended,  like  a  dead  dog,  into  a  nameless 
grave,  every  evidence  of  his  power  broken  and  scattered  to  the  winds, 
his  son  a  fugitive  or  a  prisoner,  and  his  very  concubines  disposed  of 
to  any  who  would  take  them. 

By  this  time  another  man  had  made  his  appearance  as  Grand 
Vizier,  Hussein  Avni,  whose  fate  in  that  land  of  blood  was  far  more 
tragic,  because  less  merited,  than  his  master's.  It  was  this  man  and 
Midhat  who  plainly  saw  that  there  was  no  chance  for  Turkey  but  in 
the  dethronement  of  Abdul  Aziz.  After  many  more  fruitless  appeals 
to  that  obstinate  sovereign,  after  vainly  urging  on  him  the  absolute 
necessity  of  reform,  and  finding  him  still  immovable,  they  determined 
he  should  reign  no  longer.  The  steps  they  took  were  well  planned, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  man  as  Midhat,  were 
prompt  and  effectual,  and  the  nation  discovered  that  it  had  a  new 
ruler  before  the  faintest  glimmering  of  any  change  had  been  pre- 
dicted. It  is  true  that  the  discontent  was  universal,  and  that  violent 
meetings  had  been  held,  but  no  one  really  anticipated  such  a  bold 
stroke. 

On  the  31st  of  May  1876  the  Dolmabatche  Palace  was  surrounded 
by  troops — troops  penetrated  into  the  inner  courts  of  the  palace,  and 
Suleiman  Pasha  informed  the  Sultan  that  he  was  deposed,  and  that 
he  must  give  up  his  palace  to  his  successor.  It  is  strange  how 
quietly  this  cruel  and  vindictive  man  obeyed  the  mandate,  which  at 
best  he  must  have  known  only  proceeded  from  a  few  who  yester- 
day stood  before  him  his  most  humble  slaves.  In  the  evening 
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Abdul  Aziz,  without  any  ceremony  and  surrounded  only  by  his  gaolers, 
with  a  pitiful  cortege  of  no  less  than  fifty-three  boats  full  of  women 
and  harem  attendants,  eunuchs  and  caitiffs  of  the  sort,  was  ferried  across 
the  Grolden  Horn  to  the  old  Seraglio,  looking  his  last  on  that  scene  of 
surpassing  loveliness  which  only  a  few  hours  before  owned  him  as 
supreme  lord  and  master.  Who  can  tell  what  his  thoughts  and 
reflections  were  in  that  brief  space  before  he  was  jostled  off  the  scene 
for  ever  ?  Some  say  that  the  fate  of  rash  criminals  of  old  who  un- 
guardedly entered  the  temple  of  those  horrid  daughters  of  Acheron 
and  Night  overtook  him  ;  and  that,  bereft  of  reason,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  most  wretched  life  by  opening  the  veins  of  his  arms.  But 
none  but  the  nineteen  doctors  (more  or  less),  who  drew  up  that  most 
bewildering  report  on  the  'Death  of  His  late  Majesty  Sultan  Abdul 
Aziz,'  ever  believed  for  one  moment  that  he  had  committed  suicide, 
and  there  is  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  that  he  did  not, 
which,  coupled  with  the  known  manners  and  customs  of  the  Turks, 
makes  it  still  more  improbable.  Murdered  or  dead  by  his  own  hand, 
the  treatment  his  body  received  was  as  disrespectful  and  dishonouring 
as  his  end  had  been  abandoned  and  forlorn.  A  certain  person  who 
went  to  the  palace  where  the  body  lay,  found  it  propped  up  behind  a 
door,  almost  nude,  where  it  remained  until  the  evening,  when  without 
any  ceremony,  and  scarcely  any  attendants  but  the  grave-diggers,  it 
was  buried  in  the  grave  of  his  father,  Mahmoud  the  Reformer. 

Murad  the  Fifth,  who  now  ascended  the  throne,  is  the  son  of 
Abdul  Medjid,  and  was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  His  character 
has  always  been  described  as  amiable  and  generous,  and  he  has  been 
generally  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  But  symptoms  of  insanity 
began  to  show  themselves  a  few  weeks  after  he  began  to  reign,  and 
all  the  fair  hopes  that  had  been  built  on  the  qualities  of  mind  which 
he  was  known  to  possess  were  soon  dashed  to  the  ground.  At  first  it 
was  thought  that  the  sudden  elevation  to  such  a  pitch  of  power  had 
been  too  much  for  his  brain,  and  it  was  hoped  that  in  a  short  time 
he  might  recover.  But  as  week  followed  week  without  any  sign  of 
improvement,  and  the  monarch  sat  gloomy  and  brooding,  the  worst 
fears  began  to  be  entertained  that  his  case  was  hopeless.  It  has  been 
said,  too,  that  he  drank  to  excess — no  unusual  vice  amongst  the  repu- 
tedly sober  Mussulmans  ;  for  the  Prophet  was  not  sufficiently  a  prophet 
to  foresee  the  simple  invention  of  distillation,  or  to  take  steps  to 
ensure  his  wise  teetotalism  being  carried  out  by  all  true  believers. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  admissible  that  drunkenness  amongst  the  upper  classes 
in  Turkey  is  a  very  rare  thing,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted  by-their 
admirers.  I  myself  have  known  many  a  Pasha  whose  rubicund  visage, 
dull  eye,  and  trembling  hand  made  it  quite  unnecessary  to  ask,  in  the 
words  of  the  old  English  Madrigal, 

Oli !  what  gave  tliee  that  jolly  red  nose  ? 
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I  have  known  Pashas,  who  shall  be  nameless,  whom  nothing  but  the 
crack  of  doom  could  rouse  from  the  deep  torpor  of  inebriation  in 
which  night  after  night,  with  the  enemy  within  1,500  yards  of 
them,  they  were  to  be  discovered.  I  have  on  several  occasions  on 
approaching  the  tent,  or,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  lair,  of  some 
gallant  old  Turk,  been  warned  off  by  a  series  of  pantomimic  gestures 
of  some  sentry,  suggestive  of  forbidden  drink  and  imperturbable 
slumber,  which  the  sharp  whistling  shriek  of  a  shell  passing  a  few 
feet  overhead  was  powerless  to  disturb.  But,  as  far  as  the  drunken- 
ness of  Murad  is  concerned,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  most  impar- 
tial witnesses — people  who  have  been  associated  with  him  in  his 
youth  and  in  his  later  days — have  assured  me  that  it  is  absolutely 
untrue  that  he  ever  drank  to  excess.  Moreover,  there  is  the  evidence 
of  a  distinguished  Austrian  expert  on  insanity,  that  his  derange- 
ment arose  from  natural  and  inherited  causes ;  and  though  I  have 
heard  that  this  same  medical  authority  gave  it  subsequently  as  his 
opinion  that  the  disease  was  incurable,  yet  I  believe  there  is  in  the 
possession  of  Murad's  mother  (which  she  carefully  guards)  a  totally 
and  diametrically  different  opinion  in  writing  given  by  this  very 
doctor.  How  far  this  may  be  true — and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
State  importance — may  never  be  ascertained,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  at  the  mother  of  Murad  in  the  durance  in  which  she  and 
her  son  are  detained,  and  all  those  who  could  give  evidence  on  the 
matter  have  been  systematically  banished  or  deported. 

How  far  Midhat  Pasha's  information  as  to  the  real  condition  of 
the  monarch's  mind  extended  is  a  most  serious  question,  for  if  he 
knew,  or  even  thought,  there  was  any  possibility  of  Murad's  re- 
covery, he  stands  convicted  of  the  deepest  treason  ;  but  if  he  felt  sure 
that  the  malady  was  irremediable,  he  only  acted  with  the  fearlessness 
and  manliness  that  we  have  hitherto  found  to  distinguish  all  his 
actions.  Midhat  assembles  two  or  three  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
State  at  the  house  of  one  Houmillal  Effendi  at  Bebek  on  the  Bos- 
phorus.  The  three  most  important  personages  present  are  Midhat, 
Mehemet  Euschdi,  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  the  Sheik-ul-Islam.  It  is 
there  decided  to  depose  Murad.  But  brief  as  had  been  the  reign  of 
Murad,  it  was  signalised  by  one  of  the  most  tragic  events  of  modern 
days. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  in  the  house  of  Midhat  Pasha,  a  young 
Circassian,  by  name  Hassan  Bey,  a  major  in  the  army,  pushed 
his  way  into  the  midst  of  the  assembled  Councillors  of  State,  and 
deliberately  shot  dead  Hussein  Avni  Pasha,  Minister  of  War,  and 
Ruschid  Pasha,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  wounded  Kaiserli  Ahmet 
Pasha,  Minister  of  Marine,  killed  Midhat  Pasha's  secretary,  an  aide- 
camp,  and  a  corporal.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  there  was  no 
political  motive  in  the  assassination;  and,  as  no  other  person  in  power 
at  that  time  derived  any  immediate  advantage  from  it,  this  is  possibly 
the  case. 
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Turkey  lost  in  Hussein  Avni  one  of  her  best  statesmen — one 
whose  death  at  that  particular  crisis  of  affairs  was  most  unfortunate, 
leaving,  as  it  did,  the  portfolio  of  "War  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Abdul 
Kerim,  the  late  Serdar  Ekrem,  whose  treasonable  inactivity  has 
doubtless  lost  his  country,  and  who  at  once  lent  himself  to  every  per- 
fidious machination  of  the  Eussians  on  becoming  Minister  of  War. 

When  the  present  Sultan  came  to  the  throne  Turkey  was  passing 
through  a  period  of  unequalled  trial  and  trouble,  and  Europe,  looking 
on  at  the  internal  strife,  thought  that  nothing  short  of  dismember- 
ment or  extinction  as  a  European  Power  could  be  the  outcome  of  such 
difficulties.  The  massacres  of  May,  as  they  have  been  called,  had 
aroused  universal  disgust  against  the  Turk,  and  sympathy  for  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  in 
open  revolt,  and  in  July  the  Montenegrins  and  Servians  had  also 
declared  war. 

On  the  2nd  of  September  1876  the  ceremony  of  the  girding  on 
of  the  sword  of  Osman  was  gone  through,  and  a  few  days  after  a  hatt 
was  issued  to  the  effect  that  the  Sultan  had  determined  to  carry  out 
the  reforms  that  had  been  inaugurated  in  the  reigns  of  his  father  and 
grarrlfather,  but  which  had  been  allowed  to  disappear  beneath  per- 
sonal rule  and  maladministration  in  successive  reigns.  Mehemet 
Ruschdi  was  instructed  to  place  these  matters  before  the  council 
and  study  in  every  possible  way  the  necessary  reforms,  taking  as  their 
basis  the  idea  of  a  purely  national  representation,  the  formation  of  a 
body  of  electors  being  their  first  care. 

This  assembly  will  have  the  power  to  guarantee,  without  exception,  the  faithful 
execution  of  all  existing  laws,  and  those  that  may  be  promulgated,  in  conformity 
with  the  dispositions  of  the  Che"ri,  for  the  real  and  genuine  benefits  of  the  land  and 
nation,  and  to  control  the  budget.1 

A  commission  of  twenty-eight  members,  under  the  presidency  of 
Servir  Pasha,  was  then  formed  to  model  a  new  constitution.  This 
commission  consisted  of  sixteen  civilians — amongst  whom  were  three 
Christians — ten  ulemas,  and  two  military  members  of  the  rank  of 
General  of  Division  (or  Ferik).  This  heterogeneous  commission  set 
itself  to  work  with  laudable  activity,  and  in  a  few  weeks  had  finished 
the  plan  for  the  representation  of  the  people  by  two  Chambers,  an 
Assembly,  and  Senate.  On  the  28th  of  October  the  Official  Gazette  pub- 
lished the  instructions  regulating  the  mode  of  election  for  members  of 
a  provisional  chamber  of  deputies,  and  shortly  afterwards  these  instruc- 
tions were  issued  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces.  In  these  instruc- 
tions the  proportion  of  representatives  to  the  population  was  fixed, 
and  also  the  number  of  deputies  that  would  be  returned  by  each 
vilayet.  Of  these  half  were  to  be  Mussulman,  and  half  non-Mussulman. 

We  appear  to  have  lost  sight  of  Midhat  for  some  time ;  but, 
though  he  was  not  actually  one  of  this  commission,  yet  he  was  the 
1  Hatt  23  Chuban  1293  (September  10,  1876). 
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moving  or  directing  spirit  of  it ;  and  at  his  house  during  all  the  time 
of  its  sittings  constant  meetings  were  held,  where  with  his  eloquence 
and  experience  he  was  enabled  to  give  the  necessary  impetus  to  its 
deliberations. 

At  last  the  commission  were  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  of 
their  labours  to  be  able  to  present  a  definite  scheme  for  a  constitution 
to  the  Sultan,  and  a  meeting  was  held  in  Midhat's  house  in  the  first 
days  of  December,  when  the  new  project  was  read  over  to  the  Grand 
Vizier  and  the  Ministers.  At  this  meeting  the  obstinacy  and  illibera- 
lity  of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  many  of  the  Ministers  was  most  disas- 
trous, not  only  for  the  Turks  themselves,  but  for  all  the  other  subjects 
of  the  Porte.  The  questions  as  to  the  validity  of  a  Christian's  oath  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  of  their  admission  into  the  army,  had  been 
much  discussed  during  the  sittings  of  the  commission,  but  had  been 
finally  dealt  with  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  But  Mehemet 
Ruschdi,  true  to  his  obstructive  instincts,  determined  that  these 
should  not  form  part  of  the  new  laws,  and,  in  spite  of  Midhat's  most 
violent  protests,  they  were  struck  out  from  the  new  constitution. 

Ruschdi  Pasha  and  his  party  thought  that  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  new  constitution  pointed  at  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  con- 
ference then  sitting  in  Constantinople  ;  but  this  was  far  from  the  case. 
In  Midhat's  mind  there  was  no  thought  of  conciliating  an  obtrusive, 
meddlesome  set  of  diplomats,  who  were  reckoning  without  their  host 
in  the  most  egregious  and  offensive  manner.  He  never  for  a  moment 
intended  to  accede  to  any  of  the  conditions  of  these  self-appointed 
judges,  and  from  the  first  days  of  their  proceedings  showed  the  most 
fixed  resolve  to  pay  no  attention  to  them.  Therefore  the  accusations 
of  Ruschdi's  party  that  in  introducing  these  provisions  for  the  accept- 
ance of  Christian  evidence  on  oath,  and  the  admission  of  non-Mus- 
sulmans into  the  army,  Midhat  was  throwing  a  sop  to  the  conference, 
are  quite  untrue  and  untenable. 

At  this  crisis  of  affairs  Abdul  Hamid,  it  is  believed  by  his  own 
inspiration,  determined  to  trust  the  direction  of  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  Midhat.  On  the  19th  of  December  1876,  for  the  second  time, 
Midhat  was  made  Grand  Vizier. 

On  the  23rd  of  that  month,  the  hatt  promulgating  the  Ottoman 
constitution  appeared,  addressed  to  Midhat  as  Grand  Vizier,  and 
breathing  a  spirit  of  intelligent  reform  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  same  day  saw  the  '  constitution  '  an  accomplished  fact, 
and,  on  paper,  the  Ottoman  people  were  the  freest  and  best  governed 
in  Europe. 

The  finances  of  the  country  now  rightly  appeared  to  Midhat  as 
of  paramount  importance,  for  many  reasons  too  obvious  to  require 
notice.  In  consequence,  we  find  before  he  had  been  a  week  Grand 
Vizier  that  the  finance  law  of  the  6th  of  October  1875  was  abrogated  ; 
which  law  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  exceeded  in  enormity  every  other 
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crime — was  it  massacre,  mutilation, or  debauchery — that  a  nation  could 
commit ;  for  it  actually  stopped  part  payment  of  coupons.  By  this 
law  all  custom  house  dues,  duties  on  salt  and  tobacco,  Egyptian  tri- 
bute, and  sheep  duty  were  to  be  diverted  from  the  righteous  channel 
through  which  they  flowed,  for  the  payment  of  coupons,  into  a  special 
and  separate  bureau  established  for  this  purpose.  Also  it  was  enacted 
that  the  dividends  on  the  public  debt  and  foreign  loans  should  be 
paid  half  in  specie  and  half  in  paper,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent. ; 
and  that  in  five  years'  time  the  coupons  would  again  be  paid  as  before. 
This,  as  has  been  said,  Midhat  immediately,  and  fearless  of  conse- 
quences, repealed,  announcing  at  the  same  time  that  a  bill  would  be 
prepared  and  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty and  place  the  finances  of  the  country  on  some  more  satisfactory 
basis.  Midhat  had  throughly  gauged  the  real  sentiment  of  Europe 
about  Turkey.  He  knew,  as  all  know  now,  that  it  was  not  the 
Bulgarian  massacres  that  had  incensed  Europe  against  Turkey.  It 
was  her  non-payment  of  her  obligations.  Bulgaria  might  have  been 
another  Poland  for  all  Europe  cared,  if  the  coupons  had  been  paid. 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  show  that  Midhat  began  his 
career  as  Grand  Vizier  with  singular  ability  and  judgment,  and  with 
the  most  undeniable  desire  to  set  things  right.  Overbearing  and 
imperious  as  Midhat  often  was,  yet  the  Sultan,  if  he  had  had  an  in- 
sight into  the  true  character  of  the  man,  would  have  hugged  him  to 
his  breast  as  his  dearest  friend  and  safest  support.  But  sinister 
influences  were  at  work.  Treason  was  plotting  against  the  State, 
and  some  of  the  most  unblushing  traitors  of  modern  times,  being 
high  in  royal  favour,  were  openly  arrayed  against  the  Grand 
Vizier.  These,  by  family  ties  and  old  associations,  had  constantly 
the  ear  of  the  Sultan  ;  and  perhaps  in  this  motley  group  no  more 
important  personage  was  to  be  discovered  than  Jemileh  Sultan,  the 
Sultan's  sister,  and  wife  of  Mahmoud  Damat.  Of  an  imperious  and 
haughty  disposition,  she  was  also  violent  and  ambitious,  and  she  soon, 
with  female  sagacity,  saw  that  the  working  of  true  reform  was  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  interests,  not  only  of  her  royal  brother's 
prerogatives,  but  of  her  own  more  immediate  concerns  in  the  person 
of  her  husband,  Mahmoud  Damat..  It  has  been  clearly  ascertained 
that  from  the  first  she  endeavoured  to  poison  the  weak  mind  of  her 
timid  brother  with  groundless  suspicions  of  Midhat,  whom  she  painted 
as  the  unruly  and  unscrupulous  subject,  who,  to  further  his  own  ends, 
had  already  set  aside  two  monarchs,  and  at  whose  hands  many 
believed  that  one  of  them  had  met  his  death.  Moreover  this  astute 
Jemileh  had  had  the  bitterest  feud  with  the  mother  of  Murad,  also  a 
clever  and  intriguing  woman ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
she  wished  to  identify  Midhat  with  the  notorious  plots  of  Murad's 
mother  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  her  son.  As  far  as  we  can 
ascertain  there  was  not  the  smallest  foundation  for  this,  for  at  that 
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time  Midhat  would,  even  if  he  had  had  his  choice,  have  preferred  to 
have  retained  Abdul  Hamid  on  the  throne. 

In  all  these  misrepresentations  Jemileh  was  powerfully  aided  by 
her  husband  Mahmoud  Damat.  Though  born  to  the  very  backbone 
a  traitor,  and  doubly  disloyal,  the  force  and  energy  of  Jemileh's 
character  kept  him  loyal  to  Abdul  Hamid.  During  the  reign  of 
Abdul  Aziz  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  Mahmoud,  not  fore- 
seeing the  prospect  of  Abdul  Hamid  so  shortly  succeeding  his 
brother  Murad,  was  a  staunch  advocate  for  setting  aside  the  sons  of 
Medjid  for  those  of  Aziz.  To  keep  him  steadfast  in  this  line,  he 
was  bought  over  by  the  Khedive  with  a  handsome  bribe  in  the  shape 
of  a  magnificent  palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  which  he  still  retains ; 
the  Khedive,  for  some  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  having  been 
anxious  for  this  succession.  But  now  that  his  wife's  brother  sat  on 
the  throne,  Mahmoud  no  more  saw  the  advisability  of  the  sons  of 
Aziz  succeeding. 

Next  behind  Mahmoud  Damat  stood  Redif  Pasha,  though  in  no 
way  behind  him  in  venom  and  hatred  of  Midhat,  and  with  many 
opportunities  of  instilling  bad  advice  into  the  ear  of  the  Sultan. 
The  assassination  of  Hussein  Avni  had  placed  Abdul  Kerim  in  the 
Ministry  of  War,  and  through  his  influence  Redif  succeeded  him 
when  sent  to  command  the  armies  of  the  Danube. 

One  more  of  Midhat's  foes  must  be  enumerated ;  the  rest,  though 
numerous  and  not  unknown  both  personally  and  by  documentary  evi- 
dence to  the  writer,  may  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  This  was  Abdul 
Kerim,  the  Serdar  Ekrem.  Exiled,  and  standing  on  his  trial  for 
treason,  it  is  permitted  to  express  an  opinion  on  his  conduct.  The 
facts  may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves ;  the  details  are  too  lengthy  to 
be  entertained  in  this  place.  The  Russian  army  crossed  the  Danube 
without,  a  shot  being  fired  in  earnest.  The  Danube  flotilla  was 
purposely  left  eventually  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

These  were  the  enemies  who  set  to  work  to  undermine  Midhat 
Pasha's  credit  with  the  Sultan,  and  that  they  were  successful  is  not 
surprising.  They  continually  harped  on  the  peril  in  which  the 
Sultan  stood  of  being  replaced  by  his  imprisoned  brother,  and  as 
early  as  last  spring  began  to  foment  imaginary  plots  to  scare  Abdul 
Hamid  into  a  sense  of  real  danger.  No  wonder  they  succeeded  ; 
nor  does  it  require  the  evidence  of  innumerable  eye-witnesses 
(amongst  them  the  writer)  to  prove  that  the  Sultan  was  in  the 
most  distressing  condition  of  alarm  and  nervous  trepidation.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  motives  of  these  enemies  of  Midhat, 
beyond  what  has  already  been  said  of  their  general  characters,  and 
of  the  instincts  of  self-preservation  which  bound  together  this  un- 
scrupulous clique. 

And  now  they  openly  set  themselves  against  *the  constitution, 
and  through  them  Europe  began  to  learn  that  no  real  reform  was 
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intended,  which,  indeed,  was  only  too  true  as  far  as  they  could  hinder 
it.  Thus  they  did  incalculable  mischief  to  the  Turkish  cause,  and  in 
this  way  were  successful  in  discrediting  Midhat  in  the  eyes  of 
European  statesmen.  At  one  time  they  assailed  the  Sultan  with 
ideas  that  Midhat  was  getting  all  power  into  his  own  hands ; 
setting  aside  the  prerogative  which  had  been  so  jealously  guarded  by 
his  ancestors,  and  placing  power  in  the  hands  of  infidels  and  un- 
believers. They  also,  with  very  considerable  ability,  managed  to 
exploiter  the  disaffection  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  and  its 
suburbs,  which  had  been  produced  by  certain  clauses  of  Midhat's 
constitution,  by  which  their  immunity  from  military  service,  and 
from  the  tax  called  Verghi  (income  tax),  was  annulled.  Many  other 
grievances  were  raked  up  or  invented,  and  petitions  of  all  kinds, 
forged  by  the  Palace  party,  were  presented  to  the  Sultan  by  every 
class  and  each  creed  of  that  heterogeneous  population.  Fanariotes, 
Jews,  Armenians,  each  and  all  had  their  grievances,  or  were  repre- 
sented to  have  them  ;  and  as  Midhat  was  steadily  applying  the 
laws  of  the  new  constitution  with  unflinching  and  possibly  rather 
hasty  pressure,  these  grievances  by  no  means  abated.  His  abro- 
gation of  the  law  of  the  6th  of  October  1875  had  also  raised  a 
hornet's  nest  of  malcontents  about  his  ears ;  for  the  abolition  of  the 
office  which  had  manipulated  the  revenue  thus  acquired  had  cast 
adrift  many  an  employe,  and  dammed  the  channel  of  many  a  snug 
source  of  peculation.  Without  one  exception  every  Vali  of  every 
Province  was  against  the  abolition  of  that  law,  for  it  had  afforded 
them  more  opportunity  of  robbing  the  exchequer  than  when  the  eyes 
of  a  thousand  creditors  were  on  the  watch  to  see  where  went  the 
money.  In  addition  to  these  malcontents,  there  were  also  arrayed 
against  Midhat  Pasha  that  great  army  of  officials,  in  all  public  de- 
partments, who  during  the  last  Grand  Vizierate  had  been  allowed  to 
lapse  into  the  '  good  old  style '  of  the  palmy  days  of  universal 
plunder. 

Thus  far  for  those  whom  we  may  consider  as  Midhat's  natural 
enemies ;  and  now  let  us  turn  briefly  to  consider  another  and  perhaps 
far  more  dangerous  class — dangerous  because  of  his  own  creating, 
and  standing  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  him  that  the  worst  Bed 
Kepublicans  of  Belleville  do  to  Gambetta.  Indeed,  having  drawn 
that  parallel,  it  is  unnecessary  further  to  dilate  on  the  subject. 

Midhat  had  been  the  father  of  progress  and  reform,  and  had  had, 
like  all  founders,  followers  who  had  devanced  their  leader — some  from 
personal  motives,  but  the  majority  from  their  training  in  a  bad 
school  where  all  kinds  of  spurious  notions  of  liberty  were  in  vogue, 
and  from  the  latent  folly  in  all  young  men  who  think  that  the  gene- 
ration above  them  are  arriere.  These  were  not  unreasonably  a 
terror  to  the  State,  especially  as  they  counted  amongst  them  many  of 
the  Fanariotes,  who  no  doubt  would  willingly  see  the  Ottoman  rule 
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subverted.  And,  with  a  less  resolute  man  at  the  head  of  affairs  than 
Midhat,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  a  source  of  real 
danger,  which  makes  the  Sultan's  folly  in  dismissing  his  Grand  Vizier 
only  the  more  unquestionable.  But  Midhat  soon  put  his  hand  on 
these  troublesome  gentry,  and  not  only  refused  to  place  them  in  the 
offices  from  which  he  had  expelled  innumerable  speculators,  but,  very 
much  to  their  dismay,  wrath,  and  indignation,  drove  them  out  of  the 
country  into  exile. 

He  thus  stood  alone  in  the  Empire ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  sympathy  with  this  great  man  on  this  perilous  pinnacle.  Had 
he  been  a  traitor,  had  he  been  willing  to  buy  with  promises  of  high 
place  any  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  him,  he  might,  by  a  coup 
d'etat  have  driven  the  Sultan  into  the  oblivion  which  he  so  richly 
deserved,  and  set  up  in  his  stead  that  younger  brother,  whose  high 
character  for  courage  and  amiability  makes  him  the  hope  of  all  true 
patriots  in  Turkey.  Compact  as  appeared  the  Palace  party  in  league 
against  him,  still  there  was  only  the  cohesion  of  self-interest ;  and  he 
had  but  to  suggest  to  any  one  member  of  that  cabal  a  still  stronger  self- 
interest,  and  the  bonds  that  bound  them  would  have  fallen  asunder.  It 
could  have  been  no  difficult  task  to  do  this,  and  one  often  wonders  that 
so  astute  a  mind  as  Midhat's  did  not  perceive  that  in  this  would  lie  his 
safety.  But  we  must  give  due  weight  to  the  personal  character  of 
Midhat  himself;  and  prominent  amongst  other  qualities  stands  a  self- 
reliance  so  strong  as  to  have  degenerated  into  a  supercilious  egotism, 
coupled  with  such  a  haughty  imperiousness,  that  few  men  would 
willingly  work  under  him.  There  is  abundant  reason  for  supposing  that 
he  displayed  this  spirit  in  a  marked  degree  not  only  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  other  Ministers,  but  with  the  Sultan  himself,  who,  weak- 
minded  as  he  is,  has  an  overweening  idea  of  his  own  self-importance, 
and  is  extremely  touchy  as  to  his  prerogative.  We  thus  see  another 
and  a  very  powerful  influence  at  work  to  undermine  the  power  of 
Midhat,  and,  with  all  these  brought  to  bear  simultaneousl}7,  his  fall 
no  longer  astonishes  us. 

But  we  must  turn  to  the  closing  scene  of  this  brilliant  career — 
closed  for  a  time,  possibly  to  recommence  with  some  eventful  crisis 
in  the  history  of  his  country.  After  a  stormy  interview  with  the 
Sultan  on  the  4th  of  February  1877,  Midhat  had  retired  to  his  Konak, 
and,  as  he  himself  afterwards  admitted,  felt  that  the  end  had  come. 
He  found  it  impossible  to  check  the  backslidings  of  the  infatuated  and 
terrified  monarch ;  he  appealed  over  and  over  again  to  every  sentiment 
of  manliness  and  honour  that  might  be  lurking  somewhere  in  that  effete 
mind.  All  appeals  were  in  vain,  and  Midhat  saw  every  attempt  to 
redeem  Turkey  from  irretrievable  ruin  frustrated  by  a  party  of  self- 
interested  traitors  and  importunate  women. 

On  the  5th  of  February  1877  the  last  state  of  terror  was  reached 
by  the  Sultan,  and  he  ordered  the  dismissal,  disgrace,  and  exile  of  his 
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great  subject.  But  now  his  fears  were  only  redoubled  ;  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  it  is  said  he  repented,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
his  triumvirate  of  tyrants  to  agree  to  the  recall  of  Midhat.  But 
they  managed  to  prevent  this  until  it  was  too  late — until  the  steamer 
which  carried  away  the  exile  was  fairly  on  her  journey  down  the  Sea 
of  Marmora.  In  his  stead  an  amiable  and  utterly  insignificant  person 
was  made  Grand  Vizier  ;  indeed  by  those  who  are  most  intimate  in 
the  Court  of  the  Sultan  it  is  supposed  he  still  retains  that  office  ;  but 
so  completely  lias  he  allowed  himself  to  be  effaced,  first  by  one  set  of 
tyrants  then  by  another,  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  not 
one  person  in  one  hundred  of  the  averagely  well-informed  know  that 
Edhem  Pasha  is  Grand  Vizier.  The  Sultan  in  ridding  himself  of 
one  dictator  saddled  himself  with  three  others,  men  devoid  of  every 
spark  of  patriotism  and  dead  to  every  sense  of  honour.  He  is  now 
gathering  the  whirlwind,  having  sown  the  wind. 

The  opinion  of  Europe  on  the  fall  of  Midhat,  after  its  first  surprise 
was  over,  was  very  various,  as  gathered  from  the  newspapers  of  the 
day ;  but  to  none  was  there  accorded  such  a  true  insight  into  its  real 
significance  as  affecting  the  fate  of  Turkey  as  to  the  Golos,  with  an 
extract  from  which  I  will  take  my  leave  of  the  illustrious  statesman 
whose  political  career  I  have  thus  briefly  followed,  adding  that  the 
extract  I  quote  from  the  Russian  newspaper  attaches  not  one  whit  less 
importance  to  his  dismissal  than  I  am  induced  to  do  myself  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  consequences  conducted  on  the  spot : — 

The  end  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  has  come.     All  that  is  now  wanted 

is  patience Russia  will  have  time  enough  to  save  the  Christians  from  any 

misfortune  that  may  befall  them  through  the  fall  of  Turkey.  It  is  now  more  to 
the  advantage  of  Russia,  as  well  as  of  the  Christians,  to  wait  and  see  how  the 
course  of  Turkish  decay  will  shape  itself,  than  to  prolong  the  process  of  dissolution 
by  interference. —  Golos,  February  9,  1877. 

J.  W.  GAMBIER. 
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OUR  ARMY  AND    THE  PEOPLE. 


WHY  do  the  people  of  this  country  take  so  little  interest  in  the  axmy  ? 
Why  is  it  that  there  is  no  public  opinion  upon  so  important  a 
subject  ?  During  the  whole  of  the  present  century  it  may  be  said  that 
there  has  been  no  interest  taken  in  it,  and  no  public  opinion  has  been 
formed  regarding  it.  Upon  almost  every  other  considerable  question 
the  people  are  generally  to  a  considerable  extent  informed,  but  about 
our  military  system  which  swallows  up  millions  of  our  revenue,  and  is 
never  satisfied,  and  which  exercises  a  wide  and  deep  influence  upon 
the  social  condition,  well-being,  and  happiness  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  fellow  countrymen — ay,  and  countrywomen — the  people  are  in 
profound  ignorance.  The  army  appears  to  be  the  only  institution  in 
the  kingdom  which  is  outside  of  the  people  ;  they  know  nothing  of  it, 
take  no  interest  in  it,  and  express  no  opinion  upon  it.  For  some  time 
I  have  been  asking  myself,  why  is  this  ?  Why  is  there  no  public 
opinion  on  a  subject  that  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  in  which  a  free 
people  should  take  a  lively  and  intelligent  interest,  an  interest  which 
every  people  in  Europe  but  ourselves  take  in  their  military  system  ? 
Parliament  in  this  country  is  the  servant  of  the  public,  and  is  not  slow 
to  obey  its  master  when  the  latter  shows  he  has  a  mind  of  his  own  and 
speaks  loud  enough ;  but  as  regards  the  army,  the  people  simply  have 
no  mind,  so  its  servant  spends  their  money  unchecked,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  and  leave  all  sound  army  reform  until  the  people  of 
England  are  wise  enough  to  think  for  themselves.  There  are  to  be 
found  in  Parliament,  at  the  present  time,  probably  more  powerful 
interests  than  ever,  which  are  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  a  sound 
military  system ;  and  without  public  opinion  outside  to  understand, 
and  support  reasonable  demands  in  the  House  of  Commons,  speeches 
in  Parliament  are  almost  a  waste  of  time.  That  the  reason  for  the 
apathy  of  the  public  should  be  ascertained  and  removed  appears  to  me 
to  be  essentially  necessary  if  the  military  forces  of  the  country  are  to 
be  placed  on  a  sound  basis.  I  have  been  seeking  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  this  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  British  public,  and  am  of 
opinion  that  on  investigation  they  are  to  be  clearly  traced  to  a 
VOL.  III.— No.  11.  H 
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distinct  policy  adopted  in  1740,  and  carried  out  with  great  vigour  in 
1792,  and  followed  up  to  the  present  day.  The  essence  of  this  policy 
was  to  withdraw  the  soldiers  of  the  standing  army  as  much  as  possible 
from  public  view  and  public  interest  by  lodging  them  not  among  the 
people,  but  in  barracks  apart  from  them,  and  as  dictinctly  separated 
as  though  they  were  in  prison,  thus  creating  a  distinct  military  caste. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  policy,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  there  was  a  powerful  public  opinion  controlling  our 
military  forces.  The  acceptance  of  this  policy,  however,  gave  this 
public  opinion  a  heavy  blow,  and  its  consummation  killed  it.  That 
such  would  be  the  result  was  clearly  foreshadowed  by  Mr  Pulteney 
in  1740,  who  saw  that  the  Government,  which  was  then,  as  it  were, 
only  taking  hold  of  the  country  by  the  beard,  would  end  by  grasping 
at  its  throat,  and  ultimately  stifling  public  opinion.  And  he  was  right.1 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  gave  rise  to  the  adoption  of  this  '  bar- 
rack policy.'  The  people  of  England  were  always  opposed  to  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  ever  demanding  that  immediately 
after  a  war  as  many  of  the  soldiers  as  possible  should  be  sent  home 
and  their  horses  sent  to  graze  (exactly  what  every  nation  in  Europe 
but  our  own  does  at  the  present  day  !)  This  the  Crown  steadily 
evaded,  and  continued  in  time  of  peace  to  retain  soldiers  in  pay,  and 
to  apportion  them  out  among  the  inhabitants  against  the  will  of  the 
latter.  This  system  of  billeting  the  soldiers  on  the  people  kept  the 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  an  army  in  time  of  peace  ever  before 
the  country.  It  was  a  grievance  which  excited  great  public  interest, 
for  it  came  home  to  every  household.  For  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half — namely,  from  the  time  of  Charles  I.  till  the  close  of  the  last 
century — it  was  a  theme  of  constant  discussion  in  every  dwelling,  and 
kept  alive  a  national  interest  in  everything  connected  with  the  military 
forces  of  the  kingdom. 

'  The  reign  of  Charles  I.  was,'  says  Clode,  in  his  admirable  work  on 
The  Military  Forces  of  the  Crown,  '  the  commencement  of  the  history 
of  our  army.  Charles  had  reigned  but  three  years  when  the  billeting 
grievance  became  very  prominent  among  other  grievances  connected 
with  this  system.  It  was  urged  that  soldiers  had  been  quartered  on 
the  inhabitants  because  the  opinions  of  their  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment were  opposed  to  those  who  had  imposed  the  billet.  The  House  of 
Commons  investigated  the  question,  and  in  1628  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  King  to  remove  this  intolerable  burden,  and  both 

1  Mr.  Pulteney  said :  '  The  people  have  still  the  power  to  prevent  or  put  an  end  to 
the  keeping  up  of  too  numerous  an  army,  and  I  hope  they  will  always  think  of 
exercising  this  power  before  it  is  too  late.  That  they  may  do  so,  I  am  for  keeping 
our  army  in  their  view  by  having  the  soldiers  quartered  among  them.  If  the 
soldiers  were  all  kept  in  barracks,  the  people  would  be  insensible  to  their  numbers, 
and  might  not  perhaps  think  of  reducing  them  by  law  till  the  army  grew  so  nume- 
rous, and  became  so  closely  united,  as  to  be  able  to  support  itself  against  the  law.' — 
The  Military  Forces  of  the  Crown,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 
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Houses  of  Parliament  made  a  representation  on  the  subject  in  the 
Petition  of  Eights.' 2 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  standing  army  continued  to  be 
a  source  of  contention  in  the  country,  and  remonstrance  and  petition 
against  it  followed  hard  upon  each  other.  Prior  to  the  year  1792 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  were  obliged  (in  theory  at  least)  to  reduce 
the  army  to  a  peace  establishment  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities ;  and 
the  contention  between  the  people  and  the  Crown  was  continuous, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  inducing  the  latter  to  do  its  duty  in  this 
respect,  and  thus  relieve  the  former  of  a  burden  which  was  felt  to  be 
intolerable,  BUT  WHICH  IT  is  CLEAR  MAINTAINED  AN  ACTIVE  PUBLIC 

OPINION  UPON  THE  QUESTION. 

How  to  get  rid  of  this  billeting  grievance  and  yet  maintain  a 
numerous  standing  army,  was  the  problem  which  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown  had  to  solve,  and  the  solution  they  arrived  at  was  the 
erection  of  barracks.  But  then  barracks  were  also  objected  to  by 
the  people.  In  1697  there  was  only  barrack  accommodation  in  all 
England  for  5,000  infantry,  and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against  its 
enlargement  that  a  Government  rarely  submitted  an  estimate  to 
Parliament  on  the  subject.  In  1740  the  aversion  of  the  people  to 
the  building  of  barracks  was  pointed  out  in  a  very  emphatic  manner 
by  General  Wade,  who  said,  '  That  the  people  of  this  kingdom  have 
been  taught  to  associate  the  idea  of  barracks  and  slavery  so  closely 
together,  that  like  darkness  and  the  devil,  though  there  be  no 
manner  of  connection  between  them,  yet  they  cannot  separate  them, 
nor  think  of  the  one  without  thinking  of  the  other.' 

Although  this  and  other  speeches  had,  perhaps,  the  effect  of 
checking  the  action  of  the  Government  for  a  time,  yet  nevertheless 
the  building  of  barracks  went  quietly  on.  Kemonstrances  and  warn- 
ings as  to  the  ultimate  consequences  were  not  wanting,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  pertinent  than  the  language  of  Blackstone  upon  this 
point.  In  1766  he  wrote: — 

An  army  ought  only  to  be  enlisted  for  a  short  and  limited  time ;  the  soldiers 
also  should  be  intermixed  with  the  people  ;  no  separate  camp,  no  barracks,  no  inland 
fortress  should  be  allowed  ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  still  better  if,  by  dismissing  a 
stated  number  and  enlisting  others  at  every  renewal  of  their  term,  a  circulation 
could  be  kept  up  between  the  army  and  the  people,  and  the  citizen  and  the  soldier 
be  more  intimately  connected  together. 


2  And  whereas  of  late  great  companies  of  soldiers  and  marines  have  been  dispersed 
into  divers  counties  of  the  realm,  and  the  inhabitants  against  their  will  have  been 
compelled  to  receive  them  into  their  houses,  and  there  to  suffer  them  to  sojourn 
against  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  great  grievance  and  vexation 
of  the  people,  they  do  therefore  humbly  pray  your  most  excellent  Majesty,  that  your 
Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  remove  the  said  soldiers  and  marines,  and  that  your 
people  may  not  be  so  burdened  in  time  to  come. — The  Military  Forces  of  the  Crown, 
vol.  i.  p.  20. 

H  2 
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not  only  a  warning1  given  against  the  evils  of  a  barrack  system,  but 
a  clear  indication  of  that  common-sense  military  system  adopted  by 
Prussia  forty  years  later,  and  the  essential  principle  of  which  is  to 
manufacture  the  recruit  as  speedily  as  possible  into  a  soldier,  and 
return  him  home  to  civil  life  again. 

So  the  barrack  policy  progressed,  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  steadily, 
and  with  its  progress  public  opinion  became  less  and  less  strong. 
By  1792  the  barrack  accommodation  in  England,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  1697  was  only  capable  of  lodging  5,000,  had  increased  in 
capacity  fourfold,  it  being  (including  Scotland)  capable  of  meeting 
the  wants  of  nearly  21,000  men.  With  the  growth  of  the  barrack 
system  the  public  became  less  and  less  sensible  of  the  number  of 
soldiers  maintained  in  time  of  peace,  and  their  slackening  vigilance 
was  not  lost  sight  of  by  the  Crown  ;  and  our  military  authorities,  who 
had  long  been  studying  the  working  of  their  new  policy,  in  1792 
were  encouraged  to  take  a  very  bold  and  unconstitutional  step. 
They  proceeded  to  extend  the  system  and  to  cover  the  country  with 
barracks.  Let  us  see  how  this  was  brought  about. 

In  1792  a  military  department  of  great  importance  was  esta- 
blished WITHOUT  THE  SANCTION  OF  PARLIAMENT.  This  was  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Barrackmaster-General.  This  officer  was  appointed) 
by  a  letter  of  service  in  June  1792.3  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  Government 
were  resolved  upon  establishing  barracks  in  Great  Britain  on  a  grand 
scale,  so  that  in  time  of  peace  a  large  force  might  be  maintained  in 
spite  of  the  people.  The  Government  knew,  however,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  never  sanction  such  a  scheme,  and  they  deter- 
mined upon  carrying  it  out  with  a  high  hand.  First  of  all,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  created  the  Barrackmaster's  department,  and  the- 
account  given  of  this  incident  by  the  first  Barrackmaster-General 
himself  reads  like  a  romance.4  By  what  deserves  to  be  characterised 
as  a  plot,  in  one  summer's  morning  the  whole  military  policy  of 
the  country  was  so  changed  that  thenceforward  all  conflict  between 
the  people  and  the  Crown,  all  the  active  public  opinion  of  the  nation 
which  had  so  distinguished  the  past  century  and  a  half,  was  to  cease 
and  be  at  an  end. 

3  The  erection  of  military  barracks  before  this  period  Lad  been  entrusted  to  the 
Ordnance   Department,  which  was  responsible   to   Parliament,  and  prepared  the 
estimates  for  their  erection,  submitting  them  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  who 
were  responsible  to  the  country. — The  Military  Forces  of  the  Crown,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 

4  '  In  the  month  of    June  1792  (being  then   Deputy-Adjutant-General)  I  was 
directed  to  attend  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dundas  (now  Lord  Melville)  at  Wimbledon, 
where  I  found  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir  George  Young,  and  several  other  persons.      The  con- 
versation was  on  the  subject  of  erecting  barracks  in  diiferent  parts  of  England, 
which  it  was  necessary  should  be  executed  with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  I  was 
particularly  desired  to  undertake  the  service ;  and  being  perfectly  convinced  from 
the  situation  of  tne  country  (with  which  I  had  been  enabled  to  make  myself  inti- 
mately acquainted)  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  that  it  would  not  admit  of 
delay,  I  next  day  arranged  with  the  Secretary-at-War  the  mode  of  proceeding.' — 

.  245. 
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The  mode  of  proceeding  pursued  by  the  Administration  on  this 
occasion  was  freed  from  all  difficulty,  for  as  the  expenditure  was 
to  be  met  out  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army,  the  matter  did 
not  come  before  the  House  of  Commons  until  a  considerable  sum 
had  been  spent  on  account,  and  the  credit  of  the  nation  pledged 
to  various  building  contractors.  Freed  from  all  the  tediousness  and 
uncertainty  of  Parliamentary  sanction,  the  erection  of  barracks  went 
on,  however,  with  unheard-of  vigour.  The  power  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  the  Secretary-at-War  was  paramount,  and  by  their 
direct  orders  203  barracks  were  erected,  capable  of  accommodating 
163,000  men,  17,000  of  whom  were  cavalry.  In  the  twelve  years 
between  1792  and  1804  about  10,000,000?.  sterling  were  expended 
upon  barracks,  in  direct  violation  of  public  feeling,  in  an  uncon- 
stitutional manner,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  many 
leading  men  in  Parliament.  In  February  1793  the  question  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  resolution  was  sub- 
mitted against  the  further  erection  of  such  buildings.  Mr.  Fox 
spoke  strongly  against  their  increase  as  at  once  unconstitutional  and 
inimical  to  the  public  interest,  declaring  that  there  was  as  much 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  barracks  then  as  in  1740,  when  Mr.  Pulteney 
and  Mr.  Pelham  protested  against  them.  Mr.  Fox  further  denied 
that  it  was  the  case  that  the  building  of  barracks  was  acceptable  to 
all  the  country,  and  maintained  that  the  mixing  of  the  soldiers  with 
the  people,  by  which  they  imbibed  the  same  principles  and  the 
same  sentiments,  was  the  best  security  of  the  Constitution  against 
the  danger  of  a  standing  army.  Another  speaker  said  most  truly 
that  quartering  soldiers  in  barracks  dissolved  or  loosened  their  con- 
nection with  the  people. 

With  this  protest  the  matter  ended,  and  from  1793  a  standing 
army  became  an  institution  in  this  country,  and  barrack-building, 
with  all  its  enormous  and  wasteful  expenditure,  a  favourite  pursuit 
with  the  War  Department.  The  nation,  in  fact,  was  lifted  into  this 
century  with  a  military  noose  round  its  neck  which  remains  there 
still,  and  which  no  Government  has  done  anything  to  remove,  whilst 
the  people,  grown  accustomed  to  it,  pay  almost  no  attention  to  it. 
How  it  got  there  they  cannot  now  tell,  and  readily  believe  the  au- 
thorities when  they  tell  them  that  if  it  were  removed  it  would  be 
their  ruin.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  authorities  have  little  more  to  do  than  from  time  to  time, 
as  this  noose  becomes  irksome,  to  readjust  it  in  some  way  or  other. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  shown  that  there  once  existed  a  public 
opinion  in  England  upon  the  army ;  that  that  opinion  became  less 
marked  as  the  barrack  system  extended,  and  altogether  disappeared 
after  1793.  Without  a  revival  of  this  public  opinion  we  have  asserted 
that  Parliament  will  do  nothing  in  time  of  peace,  which  is  the  only 
time  when  anything  effectual  can  be  done.  That  this  has  been  the 
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case  throughout  the  present  century  there  are  numerous  proofs,  but 
I  shall  quote  only  a  few  of  different  and  distinct  periods.  When 
submitting  the  army  estimates  on  the  3rd  of  March  1818,  Lord 
Palmerston  said — 

That  if  what  had  passed  that  night  in  the  House  was  calculated  to  show  the 
necessity  of  a  reform  in  Parliament,  he  presumed  it  was  from  the  very  scanty 
attendance  which  the  opposite  benches  testified  in  the  discussion  of  so  important 
a  subject.  If  reproach  were  applicable  anywhere,  it  was  to  those  who  some  few 
consider  as  the  great  defenders  of  the  public  purse,  and  who  it  appeared  had  no 
time  to  employ  in  an  investigation  of  the  army  estimates. 

In  April,  1847,  I  heard  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House  of 
Lords  say: — 

I  will  not  direct  my  observations  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  condition  of  the 
army  when  engaged  in  active  service,  because  I  am.  aware  it  is  unpalatable  to  a 
British  House  of  Parliament  to  consider  what  is  necessary  in  a  time  of  war. 

Here  is  not  only  an  acknowledgment  of  the  absence  of  public 
interest,  but  also  a  key  to  the  indifference  of  military  authorities  in 
time  of  peace  in  perfecting  that  which  is  under  their  care,  and  the 
small  concern  they  have  in  improving  the  organisation  of  the  army 
so  as  to  give  the  country  a  better  article  at  a  lower  cost.  Every 
institution  has  been  remodelled  in  accordance  with  modern  require- 
ments except  the  army,  and  the  defects  in  our  system  of  recruiting 
which  were  so  readily  detected  and  grappled  with  by  Mr.  Wyndham 
in  1807  are  in  full  force  even  to-day.  The  weaknesses  in  our  organisa- 
tion and  administration  which  the  Crimean  war  revealed  in  1853  are 
now  as  serious  as  ever.  What  Lord  Palmerston  complained  of  in 
1818  exists  to  this  day.  The  highest  functions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  set  aside ;  and  although  there  is  no  principle  clearer  in 
the  British  Constitution  than  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  the 
exclusive  disposal  of  the  nation's  money,  the  condition  of  the  army 
and  its  enormous  and  growing  cost  are  left  to  be  discussed  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  by  officers  and  members  of  the  naval  and  military 
services,  who,  with  some  few  praiseworthy  exceptions,  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  complimenting  the  War  Minister  of  the  day,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  and  are  careful  to  say  nothing  that  can  give  offence 
in  high  quarters.  On  the  8th  of  March  1850  Mr.  Cobden  spoke 
words  which,  had  they  been  attended  to,  would  have  saved  this 
country  millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  lives  only  three  years 
afterwards,  when  we  entered  on  the  Crimean  war  : — 

I  cannot  (says  Mr.  Cobden)  speak  with  practical  knowledge  of  military  affairs, 
but  I  speak  from  high  military  authority,  when  I  state  that  the  organisation  of  the 
British  army  is  the  most  extravagant  of  any  army  in  Europe,  and  justifies  the 
assertion  that  it  is  an  army  maintained  chiefly  for  officers.  Great  economy  might 
be  gained  in  the  army  by  a  different  organisation — it  does  not  require  one  to  be  a 
military  man  to  know  that. 
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But  still  there  was  no  public  opinion  to  support  such  reasonable 
views,  and  the  authorities  took  no  notice  until  the  Crimean  war 
revealed  the  unsoundness  of  our  system. 

In  1860  the  apathy  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  dealt  with  in 
a  very  able  article  in  the  Times.5 

In  my  opinion  an  extensive  barrack  system  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  a  curse  to  this  country,  and  the  barrack- building  policy  of  the 
War  Department,  strangely  enough,  seems  to  be  endorsed  by  every 
Government.  The  War  Office  propounded  a  scheme  of  reorganisation 
in  1872,  and  although  it  was  declared  that  a  part  of  that  scheme  was 
to  train  men  only  in  barracks,  and,  instead  of  keeping  them  there 
permanently,  to  send  them  home  quickly,  thus  reducing  rather  than 
increasing  the  necessity  for  barrack  accommodation ;  yet  a  demand 
was  made,  and  this  demand  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  readily 
agreed  to  (perhaps  verbally,  as  in  1792),  for  3,500,000^.  to  build 
more  barracks ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  Government  of  the  day 
supported  it  heartily.  And  the  present  Government  but  the  other  day 
gave  their  hearty  support  to  the  rebuilding  of  barracks  at  Knights- 
bridge  at  an  enormous  cost,  whilst  under  a  common-sense  system  we 
have  already  far  too  many  barracks  in  London  as  in  other  places.. 
What  would  Fox  have  said  of  such  proceedings?  When  will  this 
country  accept  the  plain  truth  that  the  safety  of  the  nation  does 
not  depend  upon  the  number  of  men  under  lock  and  key  in  barracks, 
but  upon  the  number  of  trained  young  men  in  the  country  living 
freely  in  their  own  homes  ? 

From  the  constant  conflict  which,  as  we  have  seen,  existed 
between  Parliament  and  the  Crown  regarding  the  maintenance  of  a 
standing  army  confined  in  barracks,  it  is  not  remarkable  to  find  that 
their  mistrust  of  such  a  force  created  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
militia,  which  the  people  felt  might  prove  a  useful  counterpoise  to 
the  power  of  the  Crown.  Speaking  of  the  standing  army  and  of 
the  militia  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  of  James  II.,  Mr.  Clode 
says : — 

The  reason  for  this  difference  of  feeling  towards  the  two  forces  is  apparent.  The 
militia  was  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  English  aristocracy,  and  wu,<» 

5  After  stating  that  '  several  millions  a  year  could  be  saved  from  our  army  and 
navy  estimates,'  the  Times  goes  on  to  say :  'The  true  delinquent  in  these  cases  is  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  always  at  his  back  a  strong 
force  of  officers,  who  are  naturally  prepared  to  support  any  extravagance  in  their 
respective  professions,  and,  although  he  may  have  some  critics  who  oppose  his 
individual  acts,  it  is  not  likely  that  reforms  suggested  from  such  quarters  should  go 
to  the  root  of  abuses  which  flourish  so  rankly.  In  the  House  of  Commons  these 
matters  are  left  almost  exclusively  to  the  colonels  and  admirals — nobody  else  seems 
to  know  anything  about  them  ;  and  men  shrink  from  the  drudgery  of  learning  the 
details,  and  they  shrink  still  more  perhaps  from  the  storm  of  indignation  which 
would  be  drawn  down  upon  any  member  who  would  attempt  to  cut  away  any  of 
those  expensive  excrescences  which  grow  upon  the  present  system.' 
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made  up  of  men  having  other  means  of  subsistence  than  their  pay.  The  officers 
were  not  courtiers,  and  they  owed  their  allegiance  rather  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country — to  Church  and  State  as  established — than  to  the  KING  seeking  to  over- 
throw them.  With  regard  to  the  army,  the  case  was  the  converse  to  that  of  the 
militia:  its  existence  was  wholly  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  Grown,  whose 
subjects  would  have  been  pleased  by  reduction.  The  promotion  of  the  officers  and 
men  rested  exclusively  in  the  breast  of  the  King. 

After  the  revolution  of  1688  it  was  proposed  to  reorganise  the 
militia  force  as  a  substitute  for  the  standing  army  ;  and  although  no 
measure  was  then  carried  for  this  purpose,  yet  in  the  middle  of  the 
following  century  an  Act  was  passed,  which  remained  some  time  in 
force,  raising  the  militia  for  one  year. 

Had  the  principle  here  recognised  been  more  fully  carried  out, 
Great  Britain  would  in  effect  have  had  a  military  system  not  unlike 
that  which  exists  in  Germany,  and  the  competition  which  has  so  long 
prevailed  between  the  standing  army  and  the  militia  would  have 
disappeared.  The  enormous  cost  of  our  military  system  would  have 
been  by  this  means  greatly  reduced,  and  its  organisation  simplified. 

Surely  it  will  not  be  insisted  upon  that  the  people  now-a-days 
require  to  maintain  the  militia  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  army  of  the 
Crown.  The  nation  is  one ;  the  Crown  and  the  people  have  one 
common  interest,  for  our  sovereign  reigns  not  by  the  power  of 
bayonets,  but  by  a  more  potent  influence — namely,  the  respect,  the 
loyalty,  and  the  affection  of  the  people.  Very  early  in  this  century 
a  powerful  voice  was  raised  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  one  of  these 
rival  armies.  Mr.  Wyndham,  on  the  2nd  of  June  1803,  when 
urging  the  shortening  of  the  terms  of  service  and  improving  the 
condition  of  the  army,  said  : — 

The  great  point  is  to  abolish  the  present  competition  between  the  army  and 
the  militia,  under  which  it  is  impossible  the  army  can  stand ;  and,  with  this  view, 
my  meaning  would  certainly  be  not  merely  to  abolish  the  competition  so  far  as  it 
would  arise  from  the  body  now  proposed  to  be  raised — an  army  of  reserve  by  ballot 
— but  unreservedly  for  the  whole  militia,  old  or  new.  There  should  be  no  recruit- 
ing but  for  the  army.  That  it  is  the  militia  system — extended  as  it  has  been  of 
late  years,  and  changed  as  it  is  in  its  nature  and  character — that  has  eaten  out  the 
army,  nobody  can  reasonably  doubt. 

And  further  he  says  : — 

When  we  are  therefore  told  that  we  can  get  no  men  for  the  army,  the  answer 
is,  we  have  never  fairly  tried.  Let  the  experiment  be  bona-Jide  tried — abolish  the 
competition. 

In  1806  Wyndham  became  Minister  of  War,  and  an  Act  was 
passed  in  June  of  that  year  under  which  recruiting  for  the  militia 
ceased.  What  was  the  result  to  the  army  ?  During  the  year  1807, 
as  the  system  was  coming  into  operation,  recruits  were  obtained  at 
the  rate  of  24,000  a  year,  whereas  previously  in  ordinary  years  the 
rate  was  but  12,000  for  the  whole  year.  With  this  better  system 
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desertions  began  to  decline,  and  fell  from  the  proportion  of  one  in 
157  to  that  of  one  in  263 ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  bounty  was 
reduced  in  the  case  of  cavalry  from  13£.  8s.  per  man  to  81.  3s.,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  infantry  from  16L  16s.  to  III.  11s.  Unhappily  for 
the  country,  Mr.  Wyndham's  policy  was  departed  from,  and  on  the 
army  estimates  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  in  1810  he  said  : — 

If  the  committee  were  in  earnest  in  its  professions  of  economy,  let  it  begin  by 
wholly  doing  away  with  the  local  militia,  and  establish  the  army  on  a  proper 
foundation.  It  was  impossible  to  get  the  army  fixed  upon  any  rational  footing, 
unless  something  of  this  kind  were  done. 

Recent  wars  on  the  European  continent  and  that  which  is  now 
raging  in  Turkey,  ought  to  teach  us  many  lessons  which,  if  we  were 
wise,  we  would  profit  by.  The  broad  fact  which  has  been  made 
patent  to  us  is  that,  just  as  in  e very-day  life,  in  proportion  as  we  do 
all  we  can  to  ensure  success  so  are  we  likely  to  succeed.  In  modern 
days  battles  must  be  fought  upon  scientific  principles ;  and  the  success 
of  a  general  in  the  field  depends  greatly,  indeed  mainly,  upon  the 
perfection  of  his  men  individually  in  the  knowledge  of  their  duty,  in 
the  business-like  character  of  his  officers  and  their  acquaintance 
with  their  men,  in  the  efficiency  of  his  transport  and  commissariat, 
the  perfection  of  his  medical  arrangements,  and  the  simplicity  yet 
completeness  of  the  organisation  of  his  whole  army.  The  general,  in  a 
word,  has  his  most  important  and  most  responsible  duties  to  perform 
in  time  of  peace,  in  preparing  his  men  and  seeing  that  all  his  sub- 
ordinate officers  are  at  all  times  ready  to  take  the  field.  The  most 
careful  and  continuous  training  of  each  recruit  for  nearly  two  years 
is  required  to  form  '  that  highly-polished  instrument  called  an  army.' 
The  strength  of  a  people  who  are  without  this  training  is  of  little 
avail  in  time  of  war.  If  the  untrained  population  of  a  country  can 
be  relied  upon  to  stay  the  progress  of  an  invading  army,  the  question 
might  be  appropriately  asked  :  Why  have  an  army  at  all  ?  *  Just  as 
parties  in  our  law  courts  are  heard  by  counsel,  so  in  effect  are  national 
quarrels  committed  to  the  decision  of  armies  as  the  final  resort.  The 
armies  are  the  champions  on  each  side,  to  which  nations  severally 
commit  their  quarrel,  and  when  the  champions  are  exhausted  the 
cause  is  lost.'  Much  now  is  staked  on  the  result  of  a  single  battle ; 
and  the  training  and  the  efficiency  of  the  rank  and  file  have  become  of 
paramount  importance  in  our  day,  and  our  officers  must  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  conclusion  that  day  by  day  more  is  expected  from 
them.  They  must  necessarily  give  a  more  careful  and  business-like 
attention  to  their  duty,  for  indolence  and  luxury  have  now  no  place  in 
a  military  system  which  is  efficient.  An  illustration  of  the  want  of 
foresight  that  may  be  displayed  in  a  campaign  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  September  of  last  year  the  operations  of  the  Russians  in 
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Bulgaria  were  brought  to  a  standstill  for  the  want  of  shovels.  No 
general,  however  great  a  military  genius  he  may  be,  can  create  or 
obtain  thousands  of  shovels  by  word  of  command — they  must  be 
provided  beforehand. 

How  frequently  the  doom  of  nations  has  been  determined  by  the 
issue  of  a  single  combat  between  a  few  thousand  men!  Austerlitz, 
Marengo,  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  and  the 
capitulation  of  Sedan,  amply  testify  to  this.  What  were  the  numbers 
employed,  the  time  occupied,  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  on  any 
one  of  these  occasions  compared  with  the  momentous  consequences 
produced  upon  the  states  and  kingdoms  whose  fate  was  involved  in 
the  issue  !  A  decisive  battle  is  lost,  and  the  will  of  the  conqueror  is 
imposed  upon  a  whole  kingdom.  Military  men  tell  us  that  to 
maintain  an  army  of  a  given  strength  in  the  field,  at  least  three 
times  that  number  of  trained  men  must  be  reckoned  upon.  One 
third  of  this  force  faces  the  enemy,  a  second  is  held  ready  to  supply 
the  casualties  in  the  first,  and  the  third  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in 
the  second. 

When  Germany  in  1870  invaded  France,  what  did  we  expect  was 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  German  forces  but  the  army  opposed  to 
it  ?  "  But  when  the  first  line  of  the  French  defence  was  defeated  she 
had  no  reserve,  and  her  militia  and  the  levy  en  'masse  which  took 
place  proved  wholly  useless.  From  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870  some 
most  important  lessons  may  be  obtained  as  to  the  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive  character  of  modern  warfare,  and  we  may  be  excused  for 
briefly  recalling  two  or  three  leading  facts  as  to  dates  associated 
with  each  of  these  remarkable  campaigns.  On  the  18th  of  June 
1866  Prussia  declared  war  against  Austria;  five  days  afterwards — 
namely,  on  the  23rd — the  Prussian  forces  were  in  Bohemia ;  on  the 
3rd  of  July,  or  fifteen  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  Benedek  was 
utterly  defeated  at  Sadowa,  and  the  war  was  practically  ended  1  On 
the  4th  of  July  Austria  ceded  Venetia  to  Italy,  and  a  fortnight 
afterwards  was  witnessed  the  formation1  of  the  new  Grerman  Con- 
federation (which  was  superseded  in  1871  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Grerman  Empire).  The  events  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of 
1870  were  almost  as  abrupt,  sudden,  and  overwhelming.  War  was 
declared  in  Berlin  on  the  19th  of  July  ;  on  the  23rd,  four  days  after- 
wards, the  bridge  of  Kiell  was  blown  up  by  the  Germans ;  and  on 
the  6th  of  August,  eighteen  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  Mac- 
Mahon  was  totally  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Woerth.  On  the  1st  of 
September  the  battle  of  Sedan  took  place ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
or  forty-five  days  from  the  opening  of  the  war,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  a  prisoner! 

The  facts  which  we  have  thus  briefly  summarised  show  the  hope- 
lessness of  trusting  to  '  making  soldiers '  after  a  war  has  been  declared, 
and  the  absolute  necessity,  above  all  thiiigs,  of  forming  a  powerful  force 
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of  trained  men  in  time  of  peace  to  be  in  reserve,  but  living  in  their 
own  homes.  We  have  strong  men  in  this  country  in  abundance  we 
willingly  admit,  but  physical  strength  is  not  enough.  Our  men  are 
brave  beyond  question,  but  bravery  is  not  enough.  Even  were  we 
to  grant  that  we  have  the  best  army  in  existence,  yet  that  would  not 
be  enough,  for  we  must  have  behind  it  a  powerful  reserve,  trained, 
drilled,  and  organised,  equal  to  the  best  soldiers  which  any  other 
country  can  produce. 

Looking  at  these  victories  of  the  German  army  in  1866  and  1870, 
all  candid  men  must  admit  that  there  is  something  very  remarkable 
in  a  system  that  can  give  such  extraordinary  results — results  far 
beyond  the  natural  force  of  their  numbers.  The  more  closely  arid 
carefully  that  system  is  examined,  the  more  shall  we  find  that  all  the 
success  which  has  attended  it  is  due  to  the  adoption  of  certain  general 
principles — principles  which  are  so  simple  that  every  civilian  in  any 
country  can  readily  understand  them,  and  judge  both  of  the  quality 
and  value  of  an  army.  In  my  view,  in  dealing  with  the  British 
army  we  should  Anglicise  the  German  system,  but  still  retain  our 
English  characteristics. 

Let  us  now  look  broadly  at  the  German  system,  postponing  for 
the  moment  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  they  obtain 
their  recruits. 

Germany,  in  regard  to  her  recruits,  has,  after  long  experience, 
arrived  at  certain  plain  and  easily  understood  principles.  What  are 
they? 

1st.  That  continuous  and  thorough  training  and  discipline  is 
necessary  to  form  a  recruit  into  a  reliable  soldier.  That  once  so 
formed,  the  soldier  may  be  depended  upon  during  the  prime  of  his 
life  for  the  defence  of  his  country. 

2nd.  That  no  man  should  be  retained  in  barracks  longer  than  is 
necessary  to  make  him  a  reliable  soldier ;  and  this  not  in  the  interests 
of  the  country  alone,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  soldier  himself,  be- 
cause experience  has  shown  that  as  in  modern  warfare  it  is  intelli- 
gence and  not  mere  brute  force  that  plays  the  leading  part,  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  not  to  destroy  a  man's  individuality ;  and 
*  while  lengthened  military  employment  tends  to  destroy  a  man's 
individuality  and  sense  of  responsibility,  short  service,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  enforcing  habits  of  discipline,  may  become  an  actual  qualifi- 
cation for  certain  classes  of  civil  employment.' 6 

From  these  plain  principles,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  great  point 
in  the  German  system  of  soldier-making  is,  in  the  interest  alike  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  recruit,  so  to  improve  their  mode  of  manu- 
facturing the  latter  as  to  retain  them  in  the  training  barrack  as 
short  a  time  as  possible. 

6  From  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Civil  Employment  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
1877. 
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Well,  how  do  they  go  about  it  ?  Why,  like  rational  men.  They 
see  that  the  successful  manufacturing  of  anything  depends  upon  two 
things  :  the  one,  the  quality  of  the  raw  material ;  the  other,  the 
appliances,  capacity,  and  skill  of  the  manufacturer.  As  regards  the 
former,  experience  has  shown  them  that,  as  continuous  training  is 
somewhat  severe,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  completely-formed 
men  (and  not  boys)  capable  of  bearing  it ;  and  therefore  the  age  of 
their  recruits  is  generally  twenty  years  and  six  months.  As  regards 
the  latter,  great  importance  is  attached  to  it ;  and  besides  requiring 
all  officers  to  understand  how  to  train  their  own  men,  and  in  a  great 
degree  to  do  it,  and  be  responsible  for  the  result,  they  take  care  that 
their  non-commissioned  officers  are  carefully  and  methodically  taught 
how  to  train  recruits,  and  to  that  end  they  have  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  special  purpose  of  educating  non- 
commissioned officers,  who,  in  return  for  this  education,  generally 
remain  at  least  twelve  years.7  Soldiers  are  also  selected  from  the 
ranks  as  non-commissioned  officers,  and  are  educated  in  the  schools 
of  the  regiment  to  which  they  belong. 

By  this  business-like  and  straightforward  system  as  many  recruits 
as  possible  are  each  year  passed  through  the  necessary  military 
education ;  for  on  the  one  hand  the  credit  of  the  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  depends  upon  the  result  which  they  show  in 
soldier-making,  and  on  the  other  the  recruit  becomes  very  willing 
and  plastic  in  their  hands,  for  he  knows  that  he  can  be  made  to 
remain  in  barracks  for  three  years,  if  he  is  not  passed  out  earlier  as 
a  finished  soldier. 

The  broad  result  is  that  by  the  German  system  it  takes  as  nearly 
as  possible  twenty-one  and  a  half  months  to  make  a  thoroughly 
trained  and  disciplined  soldier ; 8  and  from  this  any  one  can  calculate 
for  himself  how  quickly  a  thoroughly  trained  force  can  be  accumulated 
in  any  country,  and  what  the  outcome  of  every  1,000  recruits  taken 
yearly  should  be  in  a  given  number  of  years. 

The  German  system  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  each  army 
corps  and  regiment  has  its  particular  district,  corresponding  with  the 
civil  divisions  of  the  country.  Each  regiment  receives  its  recruits 

7  After   twelve    years'    service  non-commissioned    officers    acquire  a  claim   to 
civil  appointment,   but  frequently  continue  to  serve  longer,  sometimes  eighteen 
years  and  more,  or  until  suitable  vacancies  occur,  and  are  eligible  for  the  post  of 
Paymaster,  Barrackmaster,  and  posts  in  the  Commissariat  Department ;  and  they 
are  allowed  to  marry  while  serving  in  the  army  with  the  consent  of  the  commanding 
officer,  but  the  bride  must  be  of  irreproachable  character. 

8  As  the  new  recruits  join  each  year  in  the  first  week  of  December,  and  are 
generally  allowed  to  go  home  the  day  after  the  completion  of  the  autumn  manoeuvres 
of  the  second  year  after  their  joining,  and  these  autumn  manoeuvres  take  place 
about  the  middle  of  September,  it  follows  that  about  twenty-one  and  a  half  months 
is  the  period  of  service. 
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from  its  own  particular  district  in  which  it  is  quartered,  and  from 
which  it  rarely  ever  is  moved  ;  so  that  the  reserve  men  rejoin  the  very 
same  company  in  which  they  originally  received  their  training,  and 
are  known  to  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  which  is  at 
once  convenient  to  the  recruit  and  to  the  authorities. 

Let  us  now  look  broadly  at  the  German  system  of  officering  their 
army.  In  this  also  it  will  be  seen  that  after  long  experience  they 
have  arrived  at  certain  plain  and  easily  understood  principles.  What 
are  they  ? 

That  as  the  army  exists  not  for  the  pleasure  or  advantage  of  any 
section  or  class  of  the  community,  but  solely  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  it  should  be  managed  upon  exactly  the  same  principles 
upon  which  any  great  manufacturing  or  commercial  undertaking  is 
managed,  and  to  this  end  these  three  points  are  always  kept  steadily 
in  view : — 

1st.  That  the  attractions  and  pay  offered  to  induce  men  to  become 
officers  (just  as  is  the  case  with  the  more  important  managers  of 
commercial  or  other  undertakings)  should  just  be  enough  to  obtain 
as  many  as  are  required. 

2nd.  That  the  great  mass  of  the  officers  should  be  men  doing 
very  active  work,  and  of  moderate  rank,  namely,  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants ;  that  there  should  not  be  too  many  field-officers,  and  those 
chiefly  of  the  lower  rank,  as  majors ;  that  officers  of  highest  rank 
should  be  few  in  number,  just  as  the  partners  or  principals  of  large 
commercial  firms  are  few. 

3rd.  That  only  the  best  officers  should  be  retained,  and  the  in- 
different or  bad  be  eliminated  ;  by  offering  wise  inducements  to 
the  energetic  and  able,  and  by  various  processes  of  sifting  and  sifting, 
those  will  rise  to  the  higher  ranks  who  are  the  cream  of  the  pro- 
fession, whilst  those  who  are  unfit  retire  rather  early  and  of  their 
own  accord. 

The  result  of  this  business-like  system  of  officering  any  army, 
every  civilian  can  easily  understand  must  be  successful.  The  military 
attache  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Berlin  declared  before  a  Koyal 
Commission  in  1 875  that,  as  regards  the  officering  of  the  German 
army, 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  army  in  the  world  where  the  officers  are  so  fitted  for  the 
positions  which  they  hold  as  they  are  there,  or  in  which  their  interest  is  sustained 
fcy  the  prospect  of  employment  in  the  higher  ranks  if  found  efficient. 

Indeed,  if  they  are  to  remain  at  all  in  the  service  they  must  show 
that  they  are  worth  their  money.  The  Germans  do  not  recognise 
that  strange  stream  which  in  England  is  called  a  flow  of  promotion, 
and  by  which  nearly  every  youth  who  obtains  a  commission  in  the 
British  army  expects  in  due  time,  whatever  he  does,  to  be  mysteri- 
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ously  borne  along  until  he  becomes  at  least  a  colonel,  or  perhaps  a 
general,  and  retires  with  a  pension  ! 

There  is  no  manufacturing  establishment  in  England  where  a 
more  wholesome  rivalry  exists,  or  where  work  and  merit  are  more 
fairly  recognised,  than  in  the  German  army.  Let  me  make  this  clear. 

The  first  important  unit  of  the  German  army  is  a  company  under 
the  command  of  a  captain,  and  is  composed  roundly  of  1 30  men  and 
three  lieutenants  in  time  of  peace,  expandable  to  250  men  and  four 
lieutenants  in  time  of  war.  The  captain  has  the  fullest  authority  over 
his  company  and  is  always  responsible  for  everything ; 9  in  time  of 
peace  for  the  number  and  quality  of  the  soldiers  which  he  and  his 
three  lieutenants  can  turn  out,  in  time  of  war  for  the  efficiency  of 
his  company  in  every  respect  and  for  his  capacity  to  lead  his  men. 
In  time  of  peace  the  work  of  the  company  is  a  great  deal  harder  than 
in  time  of  war,  which,  indeed,  is  almost  regarded  as  a  relaxation  from 
the  routine  of  soldier-making.  In  time  of  peace  each  company  is 
simply  a  manufactory  of  soldiers — the  captain  the  manufacturer — 
and  every  company  gets  one-third  of  its  number  as  recruits  every 
year.  These  have  to  be  drilled  by  the  officers  of  the  company ;  so,  in 
a  word,  the  MINIMUM  number  of  finished  soldiers  which  must  be 
turned  out  and  passed  into  store  or  reserve  by  the  captain  and  his 
three  lieutenants  each  year  is  about  forty.  The  captain,  being  re- 
sponsible, naturally  encourages  a  wholesome  rivalry  amongst  his 
three  lieutenants,  and  can  quickly  observe  which  is  the  most  valuable. 
Similarly  the  major,  who  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  his 
battalion,  encourages  the  same  spirit  in  the  ftnir  captains  of  the  four 
companies  of  which  it  is  composed ;  and  in  like  manner  the  colonel 
looks  to  the  three  majors  of  the  three  battalions  of  which  his  regi- 
ment is  composed  ;  and  so  on  up  to  the  major-generals  of  a  division, 
each  of  whom  half-yearly  makes  a  report  as  to  all  the  officers  of  his 
division  to  the  commander  of  the  army  corps,  who,  being  responsible 
for  everything  connected  with  his. army  corps,  is  thus  half-yearly 
fully  informed  as  to  the  quality  of  every  officer  and  man  under  him ; 
but,  in  order  to  avoid  caprice  or  favouritism,  all  promotions  rest  with 
the  emperor  and  a  military  cabinet,  who  act  upon  the  half-yearly 
reports  furnished  to  them  by  the  commander  of  each  army  corps 
as  to  the  fitness  of  all  officers  in  his  corps  for  promotion.  Retirements 
and  promotions  go  on  simultaneously,  and  in  the  most  natural 
manner ;  for  it  is  an  understood  thing  in  the  service  that  every  man 
who  has,  as  senior  of  his  rank,  been  passed  over  twice  CERTAINLY 
retires,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  be  passed  over  once.  The 
hint  is  gentle  but  effectual.  The  greatest  number  of  rejections  takes 

9  It  should  be  stated  that  captains  are  almost  entirely  relieved  from  the  trouble 
of  accounts,  as  the  accounts,  which  are  extremely  simple,  are  managed  by  a  paymaster 
attached  to  each  battalion. 
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place  amongst  the  majors  in  seniority  for  promotion  to  a  regiment, 
for  the  high  commands  are  few  and  the  qualifications  proportionately 
high,  and  even  an  officer,  when  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  not  giving 
satisfaction  in  the  command  or  management  of  his  regiment,  is  very 
summarily  dismissed.  All  this  accounts  for  the  high  quality  of  German 
officers.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  German  army  officers  (not  being 
lured  on  by  false  hopes  of  all  rising)  retire  many  of  them  after  giving 
their  service  for  years  as  lieutenants  or  captains,  and  take  to  some 
other  calling,  and  yet  continue  to  be  ready  for  their  country's 
service  as  officers  of  the  reserve  in  case  of  war,  as  indeed  all  officers 
are  who  retire  from  active  service.  The  whole  system  of  officering 
the  German  army  gives  satisfaction  to  the  officers,  and  certainly 
gives  the  public  good  value  for  their  money. 

We  have  thus  seen  how  the  commander  of  each  army  corps  is 
informed  as  to  the  comparative  quality  of  his  officers  from  the  major- 
generals  of  division  down  to  the  youngest  lieutenant  of  every  com- 
pany, and  how  each  is  thoroughly  tested.  Now  let  us  see  how  the 
commander  of  an  army  corps  is  himself  tested.  The  German  army 
is  composed  of  eighteen  and  a  half  army  corps.10  Field-Marshal  Count 
Moltke  is  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  General  Staff,  and  responsible 
to  the  Emperor  for  the  condition  of  the  army  and  its  readiness  to 
take  the  field,  and  looks  to  the  commander  of  each  army  corps — 
which  constitutes  a  perfect  army  in  itself — to  bring  it  into  the  field 
fully  equipped,  complete  in  every  arm,  in  transport,  in  every  appliance 
of  war ;  in  a  word,  perfect  and  ready  for  action  on  the  shortest  possible 
notice.  In  order  to  test  the  commanders  of  each  army  corps,  he 
practically  holds  an  annual  examination,  and  at  the  autumn  man- 
oauvres  he  not  only  examines  into  the  quality  of  the  new-made  soldiers, 
but  tests  one  general  against  another  in  a  sham  fight ;  and  as  Moltke 
is  seeing  every  army  corps  he  knows  perfectly  the  most  capable 
generals  in  the  army  by  direct  observation ;  and  the  test  is  a  fair  one, 
as  every  army  corps  is  alike.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  Moltke  examine 
the  9th  Army  Corps^at  Eostock  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in 
September  last  the  8th  Army  Corps  near  Cologne,  and  I  confess 
that  it  was  astonishing  how  precisely  the  one  was  like  the  other. 
About  the  German  organisation  I  need  say  no  more,  as  from 
the  foregoing  any  one  will  see  how  flexible  and  simple  it  is — how 
that  it  is  so  constructed  that  its  parts  correspond  with  and  assist 
each  other — and  will  see  how  the  German  War  Minister  could  at  any 
moment  call  out  a  force  of  any  size  he  liked,  perfect  in  all  arms,  from 
10,000  or  20,000  men  up  to  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  ;  and  that 
as  each  army  corps  manages  everything  for  itself,  there  is  no  con- 
fusion. And,  moreover,  the  War  Office  at  Berlin  has  but  little  to  do 

10  Fourteen  under  Prussian  administration,  two  Bavarian,  one  Saxon,  one  Wiir- 
temberg,  and  one  independent  division  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. 
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but  maintain   a  general  supervision  and  control,  which  is  effected  at 
very  little  cost. 

Having  thus  shown  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  German 
army  is  managed,  any  one  can  see  how  the  same  principles  can  be 
readily  applied  in  England,  and  that  to  Anglicise  the  Grerman  system 
of  organisation  and  management,  but  still  retain  our  voluntary  system 
of  enlistment,  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  coidd  quickly  be  brought 
about  if  only  the  people  were  resolutely  to  demand  it.  In  support  of 
this  view  I  find  I  can  quote  a  high  authority,  one  who  always 
interested  himself  heartily  and  zealously  in  everything  that  tended 
to  improve  the  nation,  and  who  from  his  position  naturally  knew  both 
Germany  and  England  intimately ;  I  allude  to  the  late  Prince 
Consort.  In  1852  the  War  Department  had  one  of  its  periodical 
invasion  panics,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  a  scheme 
of  array  organisation  was  submitted  to  the  Queen  in  the  usual  way 
before  being  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The  subject 
produced  a  considerable  correspondence  between  the  Prince  Consort, 
Lord  John  Eussell,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  after  examining 
the  proposed  scheme  the  Prince  Consort  wrote  to  Lord  Russell  the 
following  letter  :  u — 

Windsor  Castle,  8th  Feb.  1852. 

My  dear  Lord  John, — The  Queen  wishes  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  yesterday,  and  in  returning  you  the  outline  of  the  plan  for  the  local 
militia,  adopted  by  the  Cabinet,  to  transmit  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
Cabinet,  the  considerations  which  have  arisen  in  her  mind  with  reference  to  our 
defences  in  general,  and  to  the  specific  measure  now  proposed. 

This  is  the  third  time  during  the  Queen's  reign  that  an  apprehension  of  war 
and  consequent  panic  about  invasion  have  seized  the  public  mind  of  this  country. 
The  Queen  has  witnessed,  on  the  previous  occasions,  that  under  the  pressure  of  this 
panic  hasty  measures  had  been  prepared  by  the  Government  and  introduced  into 
Parliament,  but  that  before  they  had  passed  through  the  necessary  Parliamentary 
stages  the  panic  had  materially  subsided,  and  the  Government  had  consequently 
gradually  arrived  at  the  determination  to  leave  the  measures  thus  proposed  in- 
operative. 

The  Queen  conceives  that  the  same  thing  may  happen  in  the  present  instance. 
She  would  seriously  lament  this,  as  she  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  most  detrimental 
and  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  that  our  defences  should  not  be  at 
all  times  in  such  a  state  as  to  place  the  Empire  in  security  from  sudden  attack  ; 
and  that  delay  in  making  our  preparations  for  defence  till  the  moment  when  the 
apprehension  of  danger  arises,  exposes  us  to  a  twofold  disadvantage. 

1st.  The  measures  will  be  necessarily  imperfect  and  expensive  as  taken  under 
the  pressure  of  the  emergency,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  feeling  which  operates 
against  the  exercise  of  a  cool  and  sound  judgment. 

2nd.  Our  preparations  will  have  to  be  made  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  important, 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  neither  to  produce  alarm  at  home,  nor  by  our  arma- 
ments to  provoke  the  Power  with  which  we  apprehend  a  rupture. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  disadvantage,  the  Queen  thinks  that  the  measures  now  to 
be  proposed  to  Parliament  ought  to  combine  the  following  requisites : — 

11  From  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  vol.  ii.  p.  433. 
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1st.  That  they  shall  be  really  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  Empire ;  and 
2nd,  that  their  nature  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  the  community 
will  not  become  disinclined  to  uphold  them  during  long  periods  of  peace  and  security 
on  account  of  their  expensive  or  oppressive  character. 

The  Queen  would  wish,  therefore,  that  a  statement  showing  the  whole  of  our 
means  at  present  available,  both  naval  and  military,  and  the  various  modes  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  augment  and  improve  them  for  the  future,  should  be  laid 
before  her,  in  order  that  she  may  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  separate  measures 
in  contemplation  are  likely  to  realise  the  desired  objects,  and  to  accord  with  each 
other  as  parts  of  a  general  and  permanent  system. 

The  outline  of  the  Militia  Bill  laid  before  the  Queen  appears  to  be  drawn  up 
with  great  care,  and  to  be  well  adapted  for  its  purpose.  It  does  not  state  the 
allowance  to  be  given  to  each  man,  nor  the  probable  expense  of  the  whole  force, 
nor  does  it  explain  whether  the  Crown  is  merely  to  have  the  power  by  proclamation 
to  call  out,  enroll,  and  drill  a  militia,  or  whether  the  exercise  of  that  force  is  made 
peremptory  by  the  Act.  Should  the  latter  not  be  intended,  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  in  time  of  peace  any  Minister  would  have  the  courage  to  advise  the  issue 
of  the  necessary  proclamation. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

ALBERT. 

No  time  was  lost  in  preparing  and  placing  before  Her  Majesty 
the  statements  asked  for  by  the  Prince.  With  these  before  him  he 
again  went  into  the  question,  the  result  of  which  was  the  following 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  : — 

Buckingham  Palace,  19th  Feb.  1852. 

My  dear  Duke, — Since  our  last  conversation  I  have  reflected  further  on  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  cheap,  well-trained,  and  efficient  reserve  force,  which 
should  give  the  army  a  similar  advantage  to  that  procured  for  the  navy  by  the 
formation  of  the  naval  reserve. 

I  find  that  the  men  above  ten  years  in  service  may  be  calculated  at  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  effective  strength  of  the  regiments  of  the  line.  This  would  give 
upon  the  regiments  at  home  from  6,000  to  8,000  men.  As  you  are  not  likely  to 
obtain  a  large  increase  of  the  army,  the  object  might  surely  be  effected  if  you  were 
to  sanction  the  discharge  of  these  men  for  the  purpose  of  forming  them  into  reserve 
battalions,  to  be  called  out  periodically  for  drill  and  exercise,  and  to  be  retained 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  inducement  for 
their  taking  the  discharge  and  enrolling  themselves  being  the  deferred  pension. 

-You  could  then  immediately  fill  their  places  by  new  recruits,  restoring  the 
regiments  to  their  former  strength.  Should  our  shores  be  threatened,  the  reserved* 
battalions  might  immediately  be  attached  to  the  line. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  militia,  with  only  fourteen  days'  training,  will  never  give- 
us  soldiers. 

The  reserve  would  supply  the  best  troops,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency 
for  immediate  service.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  regiments  of  the  line  would 
for  the  moment  lose  some  of  their  best  men;  but  their  services  would  be  equally 
available  to  the  country,  and  it  is  to  be  considered  that  in  no  other  way  can  an 
increase  to  the  army  be  obtained  at  this  moment,  and  that,  whenever  it  shall  take 
place,  it  must  equally  consist  for  a  time  of  raw  recruits. 

To  keep  the  line  on  its  full  strength,  no  man  need  be  discharged  until  the  man 
to  replace  him  shall  have  joined ;  and  those  recruits  ought  to  be  formed  into  soldiers 
quicker  in  the  regiments  of  the  line  than  if  they  were  levied  for  formation  into 
entirely  new  and  separate  corps,  as  will  have  to  be  done  with  the  militia,  volunteers, 
or  any  other  corps  you  may  wish  to  raise  on  an  emergency. 

VOL.  III.— No.  11."  I 
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I  am  sure  you  will  receive  this  suggestion  with  your  usual  kindness,  and  believe 
me  always, 

Yours  truly, 

ALBERT. 

Had  the  principles  suggested  in  this  letter  been  carried  out  we 
should  at  this  moment  have  had  in  full  force  the  simple,  natural,  and 
economical  system  of  soldier-making  now  existing  in  Germany  ;  and 
during  the  twenty-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Prince 
Consort  proposed  it  we  should  have  saved  much  misery  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  70,000,000^  or  100,000,000^.  in 
our  expenditure,  and  the  useless,  worse  than  useless,  expenditure  of 
millions  upon  the  erection  of  additional  barracks.  Instead  of  which 
we  have  the  most  complex,  extravagant,  and  ever  unready  system 
which  it  is  almost  possible  to  devise.  We  see  that  in  1852,  by  the 
calculation  of  the  Prince  Consort,  a  seventh  of  our  soldiers  had  been 
ten  years  in  barracks,  and  he  advised  that  they  should  be  sent  home. 
Has  this  state  of  things  improved  ?  Far  otherwise  ;  for  now,  in- 
deed, instead  of  only  a  seventh  of  the  total  number  in  barracks 
having  been  there  over  ten  years,  over  a  third  of  the  total  number 
have  been  so  long  in  barracks !  every  man  of  whom  is  deteriorating 
either  for  military  or  civil  employment  every  additional  day  he  is 
kept  there. 

In  a  subsequent  and  concluding  paper  I  propose  to  show  how  we 
might  Anglicise  the  German  system  of  organisation  and  management, 
and  still  retain  our  voluntary  system  of  enlistment,  as  well  as  secure 
a  better  and  less  costly  army  for  India. 

JOHN  HOLMS. 
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SHAKESPEARE  IN  FRANCE. 

ON  an  April  day,  in  1616,  a  group  of  mourners  stood  round  an  open 
grave  in  the  noble  church  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  Within  that  grave 
lay  the  crowned  king  of  all  dramatic  literature — William  Shakespeare. 
Notwithstanding  that  distinction,  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  in 
circumstance  or  ceremony  to  distinguish  the  occasion.  They  who 
there  mourned  the  poet  dead,  were  of  those  who  had  been  best  loved 
by  the  poet,  living.  He  required  no  other  following,  he  desired  no 
nobler  place  of  sepulture.  To  this  day,  the  epitaph  high  above  his 
head  claims  for  him  the  right  to  sleep  on  there  in  peace,  undisturbed. 
There  lies  the  burden  of  fifty-two  years  of  life.  Not  a  long  life, 
counted  by  days.  But  life  is  not  to  be  counted  by  days,  but  by  deeds. 
He  lives  the  longest  who  achieves  the  most.  '  Ego  me  metior  non 
aetatis  spatio  sed  gloria,'  as  Alexander  says  in  the  historical  romance, 
De  Rebus  Gestis  Alexandri  Magni,  of  Quintus  Curtius  Eufus. 

Of  the  man  and  the  poet  who  thus  passed  away,  there  has  been 
some  diversity  of  opinion.  A  few  persons  have  affected  to  doubt 
whether  Shakespeare  ever  lived  at  all.  Others,  allowing  him  his  life, 
have  denied  him  his  works.  Finally,  some  sceptical  and  critical 
judges,  granting  to  Shakespeare  both  his  life  and  his  works,  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  works  were  not  especially  popular  during  the 
author's  lifetime,  nor  altogether  worthy  of  the  quasi-idolatry  rendered 
to  the  works  and  their  author  in  our  own.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
greatness  of  Shakespeare  was  both  asserted  and  disputed  by  his  con- 
temporaries. Side  by  side  with  the  ill-natured  spurt  of  Green,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Meres,  who,  in  1596,  speaks  of  Shakespeare  as 
being,  '  among  the  English,  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  (comedy 
and  tragedy)  for  the  stage.'  Only  two  years  later,  Gabriel  Harvey 
wrote  these  words  :  'The  younger  sort  take  much  delight  in  Shake- 
speare's Venus  and  Adonis,  but  his  Luerece,  and  his  tragedy  of 
Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  have  it  in  them  to  please  the  wiser 
sort.'  The  same  year  furnishes  a  second  competent  witness,  Barne- 
field,  who  confessed  the  charm  of  Shakespeare's  '  honey-flowing  vein,' 
and  who  asserted  that  Venus  and  Adonis  had  placed  the  author's 
name  in '  Fame's  immortal  book.'  Marston,  the  third  worthy  witness, 
in  the  year  1598,  states  that  there  was  '  nought'  then  playing  but  the 

i  2 
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woful  story  of  'poor  Juliet  and  Romeo.'  We  further  learn  that 
young  lawyers  were  looking  into  Shakespeare's  plays  when  they  should 
have  been  studying  Coke;  and  in  The  Return  from  Parnassus 
(1600),  the  author,  after  referring  to  plays  from  University  pens,  utters 
the  joyous  cry,  '  Why,  here's  our  fellow  Shakespeare  puts  them  all 
down  ! '  Davies  of  Hereford  (1610)  calls  him  '  good  Will '  and  '  our 
English  Terence.'  About  the  same  period,  an  anonymous  writer  bore 
witness  to  the  popularity  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  words  :  '  Believe  this  ; 
when  Shakespeare  is  gone,  and  his  comedies  out  of  sale,  you  will 
scramble  for  them,  and  set  up  a  new  English  Inquisition.'  Those  who 
would  investigate  the  whole  body  of  evidence  as  to  Shakespeare's 
popularity  in  his  lifetime  and  during  subsequent  years  may  consult 
Dr.  Ingleby's  Shakespeare's  Centurie  of  Prayse.  On  the  strength  of 
the  scattered  evidence  there  brought  together,  they  will  certainly 
agree  with  the  verdict  of  good  Charles  Knight,  that  Skakespeare  lived 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  it  may  be  added,  of  the  people  of  all 
conditions,  from '  the  wiser  sort,'  who  valued  him  as  a  great  dramatic 
writer,  down  to  the  ostler  at  the  inn  at  Pie  Corner,  who  had  a 
literary  taste  and  boasted  of  possessing  Lucrece,  and  Venus  and  Adonis 
among  his  '  pamphlets.' 

Since  the  day  when  Shakespeare  was  laid  to  his  rest  in  Stratford 
Church,  he  has,  through  his  works,  put  a  girdle  round  about  the 
earth.  The  nation  that  came  last  within  the  magic  circle  to  render 
homage  to  the  magician,  was  the  nation  that  is  geographically  nearest 
to  us.  But,  on  this  point,  France  is  not  without  apology,  or  even 
justification.  Let  us  consider  what  may  be  said  in  her  behalf. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Muses  gave  more  than  one  brilliant 
son  to  England.  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe  were  born  probably  in  the 
same  year,  1564.  Ten  years  later,  Ben  Jonson  first  saw  the  light,  in 
Westminster,  1574.  In  two  years  more,  Fletcher  came  into  the 
world,  1576,  joined  (again  at  a  distance  of  ten  years)  by  his  noble 
colleague,  Beaumont,  1586,  a  year  later  than  Massinger.  Ford  was 
born  in  the  same  year  as  Fletcher,  1576.  Now,  here  are  above  half- 
a-dozen  dramatic  writers,  contemporaries,  the  like  of  whom  was  not 
then  to  be  seen  in  the  world,  nor  has  been  seen  together  in  England 
since.  When  he  who  was  king  among  them  all  died  in  1616,  the 
Muses  were  only  just  beginning  to  furnish  tuneful  dramatic  sons  to 
France.  The  seventeenth  century  was  the  era  of  glory,  as  far  as  the 
poetry  of  the  drama  is  concerned,  for  that  country.  In  the  year  in 
which  Shakespeare  passed  away,  there  was  a  boy  in  the  Jesuits' 
school,  in  his  native  city  of  Rouen,  whose  name  was  Pierre  Corneille. 
He  was  then  ten  years  of  age.  Very  early  indeed  in  life,  accident 
made  of  him  a  dramatist.  There  was,  in  that  same  city  of  Rouen,  a 
young  man,  Corneille's  old  schoolfellow,  who  was  deeply  in  love  with 
one  of  the  youthful  beauties  of  a  city  once  famed  for  daughters  so 
richly  endowed.  The  lover  introduced  his  friend  to  the  lady,  whose 
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name  was  Milet ;  and  very  soon  the  lady  showed  more  regard  for  the 
friend  than  for  the  lover.  The  consequent  course  of  things  took  such 
a  dramatic  character  that  young  Corneille  shaped  the  incidents  into 
a  comedy,  which  he  called  Melite.  It  is  not  a  very  remarkable 
play  ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  weak  things  which  only  a  young  fellow 
of  genius  is  likely  to  produce.  Corneille,  however,  left  the  lady  in 
Rouen,  '  for  good  and  all,'  and  came  up  to  Paris  with  the  comedy  in 
his  pocket.  Melite  is  acted,  in  1628,  with  such  success  that  one 
company  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  public  curiosity.  It  was  played 
every  afternoon  on  two  stages.  Years  after,  Corneille  said  of  it: 
'  Melite  is  not  written  according  to  rule,  because  I  was  ignorant  of 
any.'  He  alluded  to  the  Aristotelian  rules  of  unity — of  time,  place, 
and  action ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Corneille  came  to  know 
and  to  accept  them  ;  to  insist  on  their  being  observed,  yet  to  be  for 
ever  on  the  point  of  evading  them.  However,  on  theTrench  stage  at 
that  period  only  one  of  the  unities  was  observed — that  of  time.  Every 
piece  was  required  to  be  '  within  the  four-and-twenty  hours  ; '  but 
Melite  broke  into  a  second  day  ! 

Corneille  was  now  a  briefless  barrister.  He  wrote  comedies,  by 
the  produce  of  which  he  slenderly  lived  and  generously  maintained 
other  members  of  his  family.  Eichelieu  had  him  for  a  while  as  one 
of  his  poetical  secretaries ;  but  as  the  secretary  criticised  when  he  ought 
to  have  polished  his  master's  verses,  he  lost  his  place.  He  had 
written  half-a-dozen  comedies  which  are  not  much  better  than  the  Car- 
dinal could  have  written,  and  which  few  people  even  read  now,  before 
his  tragedy  of  Medee,  in  1635,  gave  promise  of  a  man.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  he  produced  the  immortal  tragedy — or  rather 
tragic  drama — Le  Old,  French  playgoers  acknowledged  that  in 
Corneille  they  had  not  merely  got  a  man,  but  a  master  of  his  art. 
Shakespeare  had  been  just  twenty  years  dead,  when  this  new  founda- 
tion of  the  French  stage  was  so  solidly  laid.  '  Beau  comme  le  Cid ' 
became  a  popular  expression  of  comparison.  Lines  from  the  play 
became  popular  quotations.  Small  critics  flung  dirt  at  the  author, 
and  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  wanted  to  pass  for  the  first  dramatic  poet 
in  France,  was  powerful  and  paltry  enough  to  induce  the  Academie  to 
censure  the  Cid  as  immoral  and  irreligious ! 

The  master  had  yet  to  ascend  higher,  and  the  steps  by  which  he 
was  led  to  the  summit  of  dramatic  glory  were  made  in  his  three 
tragedies,  Horace,  Cinna,  Polyeucte.  The  last  (and  some  think  the 
grandest)  was  represented  in  the  season  1639-40.  Corneille  then 
descended  with  the  majesty  of  a  great  king ;  still  glorious,  but  with 
diminished  strength.  This  descent  began  with  Pompee,  1641,  a 
tragedy,  the  hero  of  which,  like  the  heroine,  Peace,  in  the  drama  of 
that  name  by  Aristophanes,  never  opens  his  mouth.  But  Corneille 
mounted  again  by  the  production  of  his  comedy  of  character,  Le 
Menteur,  first  acted  in  1642.  In  the  remaining  years,  he  gave  to  the 
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stage  Theodore  Vierge  et  Martyre,  Rodogune  (the  author's,  but  not 
the  public's,  especial  favourite),  Heraclius,  Andromede,  Don  Sanche 
d'Aragon,  which  was  a  great  success  till  the  great  Conde  sneered  at 
it,  and  then,  to  be  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  so  illustrious  a  per- 
sonage, the  public  neglected,  if  they  did  not  hiss  it.  In  1650, 
Nicomede  proved  that  the  author  could  scale  the  great  heights  when 
he  chose ;  but  the  tragedy  is  a  political  essay,  to  be  read  and  thought 
over,  rather  than  to  be  listened  to — except  as  a  series  of  lessons  on 
government.  Corneille  lived  on  till  1684,  poor,  neglected,  and 
adored.  The  Academy  grudgingly  opened  its  doors  to  him — who,  if 
he  had  not  illustrated  all  sides  of  humanity,  as  Shakespeare  had  done, 
had  so  treated  the  heroic  side  as  to  stand  worthily,  on  that  account, 
near  Shakespeare  himself. 

Corneille  was,  for  a  brief  season,  contemporary  with  Shakespeare ; 
six  years  after  whose  death  was  born,  in  Paris  (1622),  that  young 
Poquelin  who  assumed  the  name  of  Moliere,  and  became  the  second 
of  the  three  dramatic  glories  of  France.  Like  Corneille,  Moliere  was 
a  pupil  in  a  college  of  the  Jesuits.  When,  after  a  strolling  life,  he 
settled  in  Paris,  he  brought  with  him  most  of  the  plays  of  which  we 
now  know  him  to  be  the  author,  but  none  of  his  masterpieces. 
Moliere's  career  in  the  French  capital  extended  from  1658  to  1673. 
In  the  two  years,  1666  and  1667,  he  produced  the  two  dramatic 
pieces  which  have,  so  to  speak,  made  him  immortal,  namely,  Le  Mis- 
anthrope and  Tartufe.  Had  he  been  the  author  of  the  latter  play 
only,  his  dramatic  place  would  be  at  the  head  of  all  the  writers  of 
comedy  in  the  world.  At  his  death,  in  1673,  his  satire  had  made  it- 
self so  stingingly  felt,  that  the  Church  refused  to  honour  his  body 
with  funeral  rites,  and  a  cure  de  Paris  amiably  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  author  of  Tartufe  had  not  been  burnt  alive,  like  John 
Huss! 

Shakespeare  had  been  dead  three-and-twenty  years,  when  Racine 
was  born  (1639)  at  La  Ferte  Milon,  on  the  Ourcq.  Seventeen  years 
younger  than  Moliere,  the  same  year  saw  them  both  winners  of  the 
crown  of  dramatic  glory.  In  1667,  the  year  of  Tartufe,  Racine's  An- 
dromaque  proved  that  he  who  had  gracefully  rhymed  the  Thebalde  and 
Alexandre  le  Grand^  had  received  the  true  inspiration,  and  that 
France  possessed  a  successor  to  Corneille  worthy  of  equal  (perhaps  of 
greater)  honour.  Racine  more  immediately  challenged  Corneille 
when  he  produced  Mithridate,  and  he  somewhat  boldly  touched  the 
shield  of  Moliere  with  his  comedy  Les  Plaideurs.  The  public  pro- 
nounced the  comedy  a  failure  till  the  '  Grand  Monarque '  declared  it 
to  be  a  success,  and  France  has  accepted  the  criticism.  As  to  the 
contest  between  Corneille  and  Racine,  Mme.  de  Sevigne  thought  she 
was  the  interpreter  of  public  opinion  when  she  protested  that  neither 
Racine  nor  coffee  would  long  be  thought  much  of  in  France  !  This 
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protest,  however,  has  not  been  endorsed  by  the  dramatic  judges  of 
that  nation. 

The  above-named  three  great  dramatic  writers,  who  lived  and 
died  within  the  seventeenth  century,  were  the  real  founders  of  the 
French  stage  and  drama.  They  naturally  won  a  homage  from  their 
countrymen  which,  quite  as  justly,  continues  to  be  paid  to  them. 
But  to  neither  of  the  glorious  three  nor  to  their  contemporaries  was  a 
name  known — that  of  Shakespeare — which  is  now  as  familiar  to  the 
intellectual  portion  of  France  as  those  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  and 
Racine,  and  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  as  greatly  honoured.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  names  and  the  works  of  the  three  great  French 
dramatists  were  familiar  to  playgoers  and  to  the  stage  in  London 
while  those  great  dramatists  yet  lived. 

Corneille's  Cid,  slightly  altered  in  the  translation,  was  acted 
before  Charles  the  First  and  Henrietta  Maria  in  1640,  just  before 
the  English  stage  and  Monarchy  were  suppressed  by  the  Puritans  in 
power.  The  Cid  was  among  the  first  plays  that  Charles  the  Second 
and  his  Queen  went  to  see  acted  in  the  public  theatre  after  the 
Restoration.  Pepys  says  it  was  delightful  to  read,  but  a  dull  thing 
to  see  acted.  To  the  matchless  Orinda's  translation  of  Corneille's 
Horace,  played  at  Court,  the  little  Duke  of  Monmouth  spoke  the 
prologue.  The  play  (the  last  act  of  which  was  translated  by  tuneful 
Denham)  had  a  great  run  on  the  Court  stage.  Another  version,  at 
Drury  Lane,  was  set  down  by  Pepys  as  '  a  silly  tragedy.'  Polyeucte 
was  translated  for  readers.  Katherine  Philips  (Orinda)  translated 
Pompee  with  such  dramatic  success  that  Lord  Orrery,  in  execrable 
verse,  assured  her  that  Corneille,  £  if  he  could  read  it '  (to  which  he  was 
certainly  not  equal),  '  would  deem  the  copy  greater  than  the  original.' 
Later  came  a  new  translation  by  four  fine  gentlemen,  Buckhurst, 
Sedley,  Godolphin,  and  Waller.  This  version  was  treated  with 
critical  sourness  by  Orinda ;  and  Pepys,  reading  it  as  he  was  rowed 
from  the  Custom  House  to  Deptford,  declared  that  it  was  '  a  mean 
play,  and  the  words  and  sense  not  extraordinary.'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  diarist,  who  saw  an  English  version  of  Corneille's  Heraclius 
at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  says  that  it  was  '  an  excellent  play,'  and  that 
he  saw  it  to  his  great  content.  The  English  stage  also  took  Corneille's 
Menteur,  which,  under  various  forms,  has  come  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  is  now  made  to  live  and  amuse  by  the  perfect  acting  of  Mr. 
Charles  Mathews.  Dryden  has  judged  the  original.  'The  most 
favourable  to  it,'  he  says,  '  would  not  put  it  in  comparison  with  many 
of  Fletcher's  or  Ben  Jonson's'.  In  1677,  five  years  before  Corneille 
died,his  name  was  first  pronounced  on  the  English  stage  in  the  epilogue 
to  Dryden  and  Lee's  version  of  (Edipus,  which  they  (and  chiefly  Lee) 
built  up  out  of  Seneca  and  Corneille.  The  subject  was  there  said  to  be 

A  weight  that  bent  e'en  Seneca's  strong  Muse, 
And  which  Corneille's  shoulders  did  refuse. 
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Bancroft's  treatment  of  Sertorius  pleased  nobody,  and  Corneille's 
Oinna,  which  was  not  put  upon  our  stage  till  Queen  Anne's  reign 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  failed  to  attract,  though  Cinna  was  acted  by 
Barton  Booth. 

The  next  poet  in  order  of  birth,  Moliere,  was  the  great  resource 
of  writers  of  plays  in  England  who  lacked  invention,  or  who  were  too 
lazy  to  stir  it  to  activity.  The  immortal  Frenchman  is  distinguished 
for  a  certain  refinement.  He  rarely  offends  by  grossness.  If  he  has 
to  go  over  delicate  ground,  he  glides  gracefully  and  swiftly  over  the 
surface,  leaving  the  subsoil  undisturbed  ;  but  those  who  stole  whole 
plays  from  him,  or  acts,  or  scenes,  or  incidents,  were  unable  or  disin- 
clined to  follow  his  example.  They  ploughed  up  the  surface  and 
plunged  through  the  subsoil,  and  '  struck  the  offended  sense  with 
double  stink.'  Moliere  offered  them  the  pure  and  pungent  essence 
of  comedy,  and  his  translators,  paraph rasers,  and  imitators  .presented 
to  the  dramatic  nostrils  of  our  nation  only  the  nasty  materials  from 
which  some  essences  derive  their  pungency.  Except  Congreve,  who 
was  original  in  his  nastiness  and  brilliancy,  scarcely  an  English 
comedy  writer  can  be  named,  from  unclean  Dryden  to  filthy  Kavens- 
croft,  who  did  not  openly  rob  or  covertly  steal  from  Moliere.  What 
they  touched  they  soiled,  what  they  took  they  polluted. 

One  example  will  show  with  what  prompt  alacrity  the  plays  of 
Moliere  were  appropriated  by  our  '  adapters.'  Tartufe  was  in  its 
first  blush  of  popularity  in  France,  when  a  translation  of  the  comedy 
by  the  young  actor,  Medbourne,  appeared  in  1667.  It  was,  however, 
not  acted  till  1670,  at  the  King's  House,  Drury  Lane.  The  title- 
page  of  the  printed  English  play  had,  indeed,  a  smack  of  impudence 
in  it,  for  the  play  is  described  as  '  Tartuffe,  or  the  French  Puritan — 
written  in  French  by  Moliere,  and  rendered  into  English,  with  much 
addition  and  advantage,  by  Mr.  Medbourne,  servant  to  his  Eoyal 
Highness'  (the  Duke  of  York).  In  the  dedication,  Medbourne  says: 
'  How  successful  it  has  proved  in  the  action,  the  advantages  made  by 
the  actors  and  the  satisfaction  received  by  so  many  audiences  have 
sufficiently  proclaimed.'  This  year,  1670,  was  the  year  in  which 
Dryden  produced  his  Conquest  of  Granada,  in  two  parts. 

On  the  English  stage  Lee's  Nero  gave  some  faint  idea  of  Eacine's 
Bntannicus.  In  1677,  Kacine  was  represented  by  Lee's  Alexander 
the  Great  at  Drury  Lane,  and  by  Otway's  Titus  and  Berenice  at 
the  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that 
Racine  was  not  adequately  represented  on  our  stage  till  after  his 
death.  His  Andromaque,  first  acted  in  1667,  was  translated  and 
adapted  by  Philips,  and,  under  the  title  of  The  Distressed  Mother, 
was  first  played  in  England  in  1712. 

At  this  last  date,  nothing  whatever  seems  to  have  been  known 
of  Shakespeare  in  France.  The  question  arises :  who  first  made 
our  national  poet  known  to  the  French  people  ?  Was  it  the  great 
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Englishman  who  visited  France  and  lived  at  Blois  ?  Or  the  great 
Frenchman  who  visited  England  and  lodged  in  Maiden  Lane  ?  Was 
it  Addison,  or  was  it  Voltaire  9  It  was  not  Addison.  He  had  no 
feeling  of  homage  for  Shakespeare.  Bracketing  the  latter  with  Lee, 
it  was  Mr.  Addison 's  opinion  that  '  in  these  authors  the  affectation  of 
greatness  often  hurts  the  perspicuity  of  style.'  It  is  doubtful  if 
Addison  admitted  Shakespeare  to  an  honourable  place  among  dramatic 
poets  at  all.  He  certainly  refused  to  rank  Shakespeare  among  them, 
when  Addison  himself  was  in  his  salad  days.  In  that  young  time  he 
wrote  An  Account  of  the  Greatest  English  Poets,  and  he  dedicated 
that  rhymed  catalogue  to  his  friend  Henry  Sacheverel — better  known 
later  as  the 'Jacobite  Parson.'  The  poets  named  are  '  down  from 
Chaucer's  days  to  Dryden's  time.'  Of  Chaucer  Addison  said,  '  the 
age  has  rusted  what  the  poet  writ.'  Spenser  could  '  charm  an  under- 
standing age  no  more.'  Cowley  is  styled  '  great.'  Milton  is  nobly 
spoken  of,  yet  with  some  touch  of  censure.  Incense  is  flung  to  Waller 
and  Koscommon,  to  Denhain,  Montague,  and  Dorset ;  but  Dryden  is 
supreme  among  these  '  greatest  poets.' 

Great  Dryden  next,  whose  tuneful  muse  affords 
The  sweetest  numbers  and  the  finest  words. 

Shakespeare  is  left  unnamed  upon  this  singular  roll-call  of  the 
sons  of  song!  The  last  of  the  three  great  French  playwrights, 
Eacine,  had  just  died  when  Addison,  in  1699,  repaired  to  France. 
The  Englishman  studied  French  at  Blois,  and  there  constructed,  upon 
purely  French  lines,  four  acts  of  his  tragedy,  Cato.  On  his  return, 
through  Paris,  Addison  introduced  himself  to  Boileau,  by  presenting  to 
him  a  copy  of  his  Musce  Anglicance.  The  homage  was  acknowledged 
by  Boileau's  assurance  that  he  had  no  idea  the  English  were  half  so 
civilised  as  that  work  proved  them  to  be !  Boileau  then  entertained 
Addison  with  an  account  of  the  theatrical  factions  whose  allegiance 
was  rendered  by  one  side  to  Corneille,  by  the  other  to  Racine, 
adding  that  he  himself  belonged  to  the  latter  party.  Of  this  golden 
opportunity  to  speak  of  similar  differences  of  opinion  in  England 
with  respect  to  our  own  dramatists,  Addison  took  no  advantage. 
Yet,  at  that  very  time,  while  the  many  acknowledged  no  supremacy 
but  Shakespeare's,  there  were  two  respectable  minorities,  one  of  which 
bowed  the  knee  to  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  other  doffed  their  caps  to 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  It  was  therefore  not  to  Addison  that  the 
French  owed  their  first  knowledge  of  Shakespeare.  The  genera 
voice  awards  the  merit  to  Voltaire ;  but  the  acclaim  is  ill-founded. 

Before  Voltaire,  in  1728,  was  writing  his  letters  in  London,  at 
the  sign  of  the  White  Perruque,  in  Maiden  Lane,  two  remarkable 
men  might  occasionally  be  seen  looking  into  St.  James's  Park  from 
a  window  of  a  house  in  Duke  Street,  Westminster.  One  of  these 
men  was  the  Abbe  Dubois,  on  a  diplomatic  mission  here ;  the  other 
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was  his  secretary,  Nicolas  Destouches.  The  secretary  was  also  a 
dramatic  writer,  one  or  two  of  whose  comedies  were  subsequently 
shaped  for  the  British  stage  by  sentimental  Kelly  and  neatly  spoken 
Mrs.  Inchbald.  Destouches  translated  a  few  scenes  of  the  Tempest, 
but  they  were  not  addressed  to  the  public,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  even  before  Destouches  a  venturous  French  hand  or  two 
had  tried  its  cunning  on  a  scene  or  so  of  Shakespeare ;  but,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  French  public  were  as  ignorant  of  our 
national  poet  as  if  he  had  never  existed.  Voltaire,  when  back  in 
France,  praised  him  with  no  better  motive  than  that  of  twitting  his 
countrymen  with  their  ignorance.  When  their  admiration  was 
aroused  by  passages  to  which  he  had  referred,  his  jealous  temper  was 
alarmed,  and  he  declared  that  such  passages  were  pearls  indeed,  but 
the  only  pearls  that  were  to  be  found  by  scraping  on  the  English 
dunghill.  To  an  admirer  who  suggested  that,  to  judge  from  the 
samples,  Shakespeare  was  pure  human  nature,  Voltaire  made  a 
characteristically  coarse  remark,  which  may  be  euphemised  into  the 
assertion  that  pure,  naked  human  nature  nevertheless  required  to  be 
covered  by  the  tailor  and  the  dressmaker. 

Neither  Addison,  nor  Destouches,  nor  Voltaire  introduced  Shake- 
speare to  the  French  nation.  The  next  name  that  seems  to  have 
right  with  it  is  that  of  the  amiable  and  clever  Ducis  ;  but  Ducis 
only  held  Shakespeare  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  hesitating  to  introduce 
him,  half  afraid  whether  the  company  would  welcome  or  repel  the 
noble  stranger.  Ducis  was  of  the  school  of  Voltaire,  a  school  which 
insisted  on  a  religious  observance  of  the  impossible  unities.  That 
was  called  Voltaire's  system,  but  t  Voltaire's  system '  was  not  the 
especial  system  of  Voltaire.  It  was  in  force  before  France  was 
France :  before  Gaul  was  Gaul.  It  was  the  rule  to  which  the  Greek 
founders  of  the  tragic  drama  forced  their  genius  to  bow.  It  was  a 
rule  that  became  lost  and  was  revived  ;  but  Italy  and  not  France  was 
the  scene  of  the  revival.  It  was  Trissino  at  the  court  of  Leo  the 
Tenth  who  polished  up,  and  clapped  on  the  limbs  of  the  modern  Tragic 
Muse  the  heavy  fetters  of  the  triple  unities. 

Let  it  be  first  observed  that  Voltaire,  like  Dryden,  is  inconsistent 
in  his  criticisms  on  Shakespeare,  who,  according  to  his  French  un- 
willing admirer  and  frantic  hater,  was  a  barbarian  and  a  demi-god  ; 
an  inspired  genius  and  a  jack-pudding.  When  people  showed  some 
alacrity  in  accepting  the  more  favourable  judgment,  Voltaire  asserted 
the  more  roundly  his  defamatory  viewii.  He  wrote  La  Mort  de  Cesar 
to  show  how  Shakespeare  should  have  treated  that  heroic  subject. 
Of  the  English  tragedy  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  In  Voltaire's 
there  is  no  human  nature.  Patricians  and  plebeians  use  the  same 
lofty  language,  and  history  is  treated  with  the  most  airy  indifference. 
Voltaire's  delicacy  would  not  allow  him  to  slay  Caesar  by  the  hand  of 
Brutus,  as  Caesar  was  probably  Brutus's  father !  The  murder  is 
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achieved  behind  the  scenes  by  Cassius,  who,  the  deed  being  done, 
rushes  on  the  stage,  dagger  in  hand,  and  delivers  a  speech  to  the  in- 
surgents, precisely  in  the  style  of  a  modern  French  patriot,  addressing 
the  citizens  of  Belleville,  stirring  their  vanity  by  exaggerated  flattery, 
and  giving  them  wind-bag  rhetoric  for  political  advice  and  in- 
struction. These  are  the  words  of  Monsieur  Cassius  : — 

Peuples !  imitez-rnoi,  vous  n'avez  plus  de  maitre. 

Nation  de  he"ros  !  vaiuqueurs  de  l\mivers  ! 

Vive  la  Liberte  !  ma  main  brise  vos  fers !  &c.  &c. 

It  was  the  object  of  Ducis  to  unite  the  system  of  Voltaire  with 
the  subjects  taken  by  Shakespeare,  and  thereby  to  win  the  admira- 
tion of  the  French  people  for  Voltaire's  '  barbarian.'  It  was  the 
singular  fortune  of  Ducis  to  succeed  as  long  as  he  devoted  himself  to 
rendering  his  countrymen  in  some  degree  familiar  with  Shakespeare. 
His  Amelise  had  been  hissed  before  he  startled  the  town  with  the 
announcement,  in  1769,  of  his  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  after  Shakespeare. 
A  description  of  this  first  attempt  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  method 
adopted  by  Ducis  in  all. 

Ducis  retains  of  Shakespeare's  personages  only  five  ;  namely, 
Hamlet,  Claudius,  Polonius,  Gertrude,  and  Ophelia.  Of  these, 
Polonius  is  converted  into  a  soldierly  confidant  of  Claudius,  and 
Ophelia  is  Claudius's  daughter.  To  these  are  added  Norceste,  a 
confidant  of  Hamlet,  and  Elvire,  who  fills  the  same  office  to  Gertrude. 
In  those  days,  all  great  dramatic  individuals  had  their  confidants. 
By  informing  each  other  of  events  known  to  both,  they  contrived  to 
let  the  audience  into  the  secret,  lacking  which  knowledge,  the  play 
would  have  come  to  a  stand-still. 

Claudius  and  Polonius  have  half  of  the  first  act  between  them. 
Grertrude  and  Claudius  have  the  other  half.  During  the  whole  five 
acts,  the  scene  is  an  apartment  in  the  royal  castle  of  Elsinore. 
Claudius  describes  Hamlet  as  an  unsociable,  fierce,  languishing, 
malicious  creature,  who  must  not  be  allowed  to  succeed  to  the  vacant 
throne  of  Denmark.  Claudius's  friends  are  prepared  to  prevent  the 
accession  to  the  crown  of  a  prince  who  is  pictured  as  having  passed 
the  days  of  his  youth  in  inglorious  pursuits,  as  being  tainted  by 
something  like  madness,  and  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  live 
peaceably,  honouring  his  mother  and  the  gods.  Even  if  such  a 
marrowless  phantom  were  to  inherit  his  father's  crown,  he  could  not 
wear  it  long,  for  the  hand  of  death  is  upon  him ;  and  as,  in  case  of 
his  demise,  Claudius  would  ascend  the  throne,  as  next  heir,  it  seems 
expedient  that  Hamlet  should  be  put  out  of  the  story  at  once.  To 
bring  about  this  conclusion  all  the  sooner,  the  most  odious  calumnies 
against  Hamlet  have  been  industriously  spread ;  and  as  air,  earth, 
and  water  have  been  violently  disturbed,  as  fiery  portents  have  agi- 
tated the  popular  mind,  and  monsters  have  been  seen  by  mortal  eyes 
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which  lost  their  power  as  they  gazed,  the  courtiers  in  the  interest  of 
Claudius  lay  it  all  to  some  wickedness  on  the  part  of  young  Hamlet, 
to  murder  whom  would  be  a  pleasure  to  the  gods.  Polonius  is 
delighted  with  the  process  and  its  prospects,  but,  as  he  is  leaving 
Claudius,  on  the  approach  of  Gertrude,  he  delivers  himself  of  the 
sage  remark,  that  success,  and  success  only,  can  justify  the  means 
taken  for  the  end  in  view. 

The  two  middle-aged  murderers,  Claudius  and  Gertrude,  are  now 
together,  and  Ducis  exhibits  them  in  a  rare  love  scene  !  The  former 
had  murdered  the  king  his  brother,  because  that  brother  had  ignored 
the  services  of  Claudius  to  the  state,  and  because  Claudius  himself 
was  in  love  with  his  brother's  wife,  who  reciprocates  the  feeling  with 
candid  alacrity ;  but  she  feigns  some  coyness  at  going  with  her  fellow- 
assassin  to  the  hymeneal  altar.  Claudius  presses  her  like  one  of 
Florian's  swains  at  the  feet  of  his  nymph,  but  she  will  not  say  him 
yea.  He  points  out  all  the  very  loose  parts  in  the  dead  king's 
character,  but  Gertrude  literally  '  shuts  him  up '  with  the  cry : 
*  Arretez  !  il  etait  mon  epoux  ! '  indicating  thereby,  as  well  as  by  some 
rickety  arguments,  that  though  his  late  majesty  was  properly  got 
rid  of,  it  was  a  shabby  thing  to  take  away  his  character.  She 
postpones  the  marriage  till  Hamlet  has  been  crowned.  Love,  says 
the  delicate  lady,  was  the  motive  for  their  crime ;  and  she  suggests 
that  they  are  bound  to  be  sorry  for,  before  they  presume  to  profit  by 
it.  Claudius  is  dismissed  with  a  rather  uncivil  '  Allez  !  que  Ton  me 
laisse  !'  which  he  obeys  in  an  abject-lover  sort  of  way. 

Then  comes  Elvire,  the  queen's  confidant ;  but  the  former  says  but 
a  few  words,  and  the  queen  only  expresses  a  desire  to  get  at  the  secret 
of  Hamlet's  moodiness.  Their  dialogue  is  cut  short  because  it  was 
time  for  the  act  to  come  to  an  end.  After  an  interval  of  five 
minutes,  they  renew  the  conversation  on  the  same  spot,  and  the 
course  of  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  French  tragedy. 

The  confidante  in  most  French  tragedies  is  an  inquisitive  person, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  be  confidentially  enlightened. 
Elvire  seems,  by  her  hints,  to  know  everything ;  Gertrude,  therefore, 
is  frank  enough  to  conceal  nothing  from  her.  Yes,  she  had  murdered 
the  king,  but  not  in  the  Shakespearean  style.  The  old  king,  her 
husband,  was,  she  says,  given  to  drinking  !  She 

Empruntait  le  secours  de  ces  puissants  breuvages 
Dont  un  art  bienfaisant  montra  les  avantages. 

Of  this  abuse  of  a  good  thing  the  guilty  pair  took  advantage. 
Claudius  poisoned  the  royal  bowl  which  Gertrude  placed  at  the  thirsty 
victim's  elbow  and  left  there.  A  short  time  after,  repentance  brought 
her  back,  but  too  late — her  royal  husband  had  quaffed,  and  he  lay 
dead  on  his  couch.  She  is  humiliated  at  having  to  blush  for  such  a 
deed,  but  Elvire  treats  it  as  an  accident  that  will  happen  in  high 
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life,  and  Grertrude  wishes  she  may  die  if  she  ever  weds  with  her 
accomplice.  A  faint  idea  enters  her  mind  that  the  gloomy  wayward- 
ness of  Hamlet  has  something  to  do  with  the  event,  and  Norceste  is 
commissioned  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Norceste  is  a  combination  of  Horatio,  Eosencranz,  and  Ghrilden- 
stern.  Hamlet  is  brought  in"  to  be  questioned.  The  canons  of  the 
French  stage  would  not  allow  of  a  change  of  scene  in  sight  of  the 
spectator,  so  Mahomet  comes  to  the  mountain.  Norceste  is  Hamlet's 
friend — this  is  the  Horatio  side  of  the  character — and  among  the 

o 

items  of  news  he  brings  from  England,  his  late  residence,  is,  that  the 
king  thereof  (he  is  discreetly  left  unnamed)  has  been  poisoned  in 
London  by  his  queen,  and  that  considerable  political  disturbance  had 
ensued.  Hamlet  then  remembers  that  his  late  father  had  revealed 
to  him  dreadful  things  in  dreams — the  whole  truth  in  fact.  Hamlet 
suggests  that  Norceste  shall  tell  the  story  of  the  royal  murder  in 
England  to  his  mother  and  uncle  in  Hamlet's  presence  ;  if  they  blanch 
he  will  be  satisfied  that  dreams  may  be  dreamed  to  good  purpose,  and 
he  will  slay  Claudius.  But,  alas  !  Claudius  is  Ophelia's  father,  and 
if  Hamlet  slays  the  sire,  the  daughter  might  naturally  decline  to 
accept  the  murderer  for  her  husband ;  indeed,  as  an  affectionate 
daughter,  she  would  not  be  expected  to  survive  the  slaying  of  her 
father.  However  this  may  be,  Norceste  is  to  narrate  the  regicidal 
act  beyond  seas ;  meanwhile  Hamlet,  remembering  that  his  own 
father's  ashes  have  been  placed  in  a  '  vulgar  urn,'  desires  Norceste  to 
fetch  it  from  his  monument,  that  he  may  startle  the  senses  of  guilty 
beholders  by  continually  exhibiting  it !  Norceste  accepts  the  double 
commission,  and  a  catastrophe  seems  imminent,  as  it  always  should 
when  the  third  act  is  coming  on. 

But  here,  where  the  interest  of  the  audience  should  be  immensely 
increased,  their  concern  is  rather  relaxed  than  more  closely  knitted. 
In  a  mere  gossiping  group,  Norceste  tells  the  news  of  the  murder  of 
the  English  king,  on  which  Claudius  and  Grertrude  make  most  com- 
monplace remarks.  'He  is  not  disturbed,'  says  Norceste,  aside  to 
Hamlet.  '  No,'  replies  the  latter,  *  but  look  at  my  mother ! '  and  I 
very  well  recollect  that  this  *  Non  !  mais  regarde  ma  mere '  was  one 
of  Talma's  great  points  with  which  he  brought  down  the  house.  The 
story  fails  to  make  them  fly  like  guilty  things,  as  the  play  does  in 
Shakespeare's  version ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  Hamlet  who  retires 
rather  precipitately  with  his  friend ;  and  Grertrude  and  Claudius,  left 
alone,  conclude — the  former  that  Hamlet  suspects  something,  the 
latter  that  he  knows  nothing ;  but  both  agree  to  walk  warily,  for,  as 
Claudius  remarks,  '  In  order  to  be  free  from  fear  at  all,  we  must  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  everything  may  give  cause  for  fear,  and  may 
conceal  a  peril.'  The  only  other  scene  in  this  act  of  any  importance 
is  the  final  one  between  Grertrude  and  Ophelia.  The  young  lady 
announces  that  she  has  discovered  the  secret  of  Hamlet's  melancholy 
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and  irritability — namely,  that  they,  being  mutually  in  love,  see  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  their  union,  which  would  be  one  of  two 
cousins.  But  the  queen  recognises  in  the  marriage  of  her  son  with 
Claudius's  daughter  a  way  for  having  a  comedy  instead  of  a  tragedy 
in  Denmark ;  and  the  act  concludes  with  a  joyous  exclamation  with 
reference  to  charms,  virtue,  love,  and  kisses. 

Hitherto  Ducis  has  not  approached  the  ground  on  which  Shake- 
speare developes  his  story  ;  but  the  fourth  act  opens  with  a  soliloquy 
by  Hamlet,  which  resembles  the  famous  '  To  be  or  not  to  be,'  inas- 
much as  the  following  lines  form  part  of  it : — 

Mourons  !  que  craindre  encore  quand  on  a  cesse  d'etre  ? 
Peut-etre  !     Ah  !  c'est  ce  mot  qui  glace  epouvante 
L'komme  au  bord  du  cercueil  par  le  doute  arrete. 
Devant  ce  vaste  abime  il  se  jette  en  arriere, 
Ressaisit  1'existence  et  s'attache  a  la  terre. 
Dans  nos  troubles  pressants,  qui  peut  nous  avertir 
Des  secrets  de  ce  rnonde  ou  tout  va  s'engloutir  ? 
Sans  la  foi  qu'il  inspire,  et  la  terreur  sacree 
Qui  defend  son  passage  et  siege  a  son  entree, 
Oombien  de  malheureux  iraient  dans  le  tonibeau, 
De  leurs  longues  douleurs  de"poser  le  fardeau ! 
Ah !  que  ce  port  souvent  est  vu  d'un  ceil  d'envie 
Par  le  faible  agite  sur  les  flots  de  la  vie  ! 
Mais  il  craint  dans  ses  maux,  au-dela  du  trepas, 
Des  maux  plus  grands  encore  et  qu'il  ne  commit  pas. 
Redoutable  avenir  !  tu  glaces  mon  courage ! 
Va  !  laisse  a  ma  douleur  achever  son  ouvrage. 

Now,  it  will  probably  occur  to  every  one  who  will  compare  the 
two  soliloquies  on  life  and  death  that  the  French  Hamlet  feels  the 
pain  of  mysterious  uncertainty,  but  that  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  gives 
to  the  feeling  a  poetic  and  sublime  expression.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  interview  between  Hamlet  and  his  mother  at  which  Ophelia  is 
present,  and  where  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  is  supposed  once  or 
twice  to  appear. .  The  whole  is  Shakespeare  without  vigour  or  dignity, 
and  when  the  scene  closes  with  a  blustering  declaration  by  Hamlet  to 
Claudius,  who  has  come  on  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  it, 
that  he,  Hamlet,  is  king  of  Denmark,  and  will  be  controlled  neither 
in  his  royal  power  nor  in  his  human  affections,  he  gains  little  respect 
for  such  vapouring.  Claudius  and  Polonius  resolve  that  Hamlet  shall 
be  controlled  in  both  respects.  Eebellion  is  decided  upon,  Hamlet  is 
to  be  seized,  with  his  ultimate  fate  marked  out  in  Claudius's  words 
that  '  a  fallen  king  has  no  long  space  to  live  ; '  but  nothing  is  to  be 
made  known  to  Ophelia,  seeing  that  the  lover  would  be  more  highly 
prized  by  her  than  the  father. 

Elle  irait  a  1'amant  sacrifier  le  pere  ; 

with  which  remark  Claudius  opens  the  rebellion  and  closes  the 
fourth  act. 
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Throughout  the  fifth  act  Hamlet  is  never  off  the  stage.  He 
enters,  receiving  from  Norceste  the  urn  containing  his  father's  ashes, 
which  is  always  in  his  arms  or  at  his  side.  He  holds  it  during  a 
long  interview  with  Ophelia,  who,  confessing  all  her  love  for  Hamlet 
(and  allowing  for  argument  sake  that  Claudius  has  murdered  the 
late  king),  declares  that  she  must  stand  by  a  parent,  who,  however 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  others,  is  innocent  in  her  own ;  and  she 
implores  her  lover  to  act  towards  her  father  as  if  he  were  guiltless, 
hinting  that  otherwise  she  can  neither  be  his  friend,  his  affianced 
mistress,  or  his  wife.  To  this  Hamlet  replies  with  common  sense  and 
simplicity : — 

Enfin,  mon  pere  est  mort,  il  faut  que  je  le  venge. 

On  remplace  un  ami,  son  (Spouse,  une  amante  ; 
Mais  un  vertueux  pere  est  un  bien  precieux 
Qu'on  ne  tient  qu'une  fois  de  la  bonte  des  Dieux. 

Troth  being  broken,  Ophelia  departs  to  make  way  for  the  queen, 
at  whose  coming  Hamlet  expresses  as  mucli  surprise  as  if  it  brought 
his  father's  ghost  for  the  first  time  before  him.  But  he  goes  to  the 
point  at  once  after  his  mother  has  asked  him  why  he  wears  so  stern 
and  melancholy  an  air. 

H.  Ma  mere ! 

G.  Explique-toi. 

H.  Tremblez  de  m'approclier  ! 

G.  Qui?  moi? 

H.  Ce  n'est  pas  vous  qui  devez  me  chercher ! 

G.  Que  dis-tu  ? 
H.  Savez-vous  quel  affreux  sacrifice 

Present  a  mon  devoir  la  celeste  justice  ? 
G.  Dieux! 
H,  Oii  mon  pere  est-il !  d'ou  part  la  traliison  ? 

Qui  forma  le  complot  ?     Qui  versa  le  poison  ? 
G.  Mon  fils ! 
H.  Vous  avez  cm  qu'un  eternel  silence 

Dans  les  nuits  des  tombeaux  retiendrait  la  vengeance : 

Elle  est  sortie ! 
G.  Oh  ciel ! 

H.  J'ai  vu  .  .  . 

G.  Qui? 

H.  Votre  epoux ! 

G.  Qu'exige-t-il  ? 
H.  Du  sang ! 

G.  Qui  1'a  fait  p<$rir? 

H.  Vous ! 

G.  Moi !  j'aurais  pu  commettre  une  action  si  noire  ? 
H.  De"mentez  done  le  ciel  qui  me  force  a  le  croire. 

Son  instant  est  venu. 

Hamlet  offers  to  credit  his  mother's  assertion,  if  she  will  swear  on 
the  urn  that  she  is  guiltless.  Gertrude  places  her  hand  upon  it,  mutters 
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a  weak  yes,  and,  in  an  attempt  to  say  more,  faints.  On  her  recovery, 
Hamlet  too  readily  assures  her  that  she  and  Heaven  will  be  reconciled 
if  she  only  feels  remorse  for  the  deed.  Whereupon  he  is  supposed  to 
see  the  ghost,  who  dissents  from  the  assurance,  and  Hamlet  is  about 
to  fly  rather  than  stab  his  mother,  when  he  is  stopped  by  a  rush  of 
his  partisans  as  well  as  of  those  of  Claudius,  who  is  at  the  head  of  his 
friends,  prepared  to  immolate  Hamlet,  and  to  put  himself  on  the 
throne.  A  free  fight  ensues,  in  which  Claudius  is  slain,  and  the  true 
king,  Hamlet,  is  triumphant.  Gertrude,  observing  that  a  guilty 
victim  was  yet  wanting,  exclaims,  with  not  scrupulous  exactitude, 
'  The  monster  counselled,  I  allowed,  the  crime,'  and  then  stabs  herself. 
Hamlet  expresses  a  hope  that  the  sacrifice  will  win  pardon  for  poison- 
ing his  father.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  Ophelia;  but  Hamlet, 
looking  round  him,  brings  the  curtain  down  with  this  '  tag  :  '- 

Prive  de  tous  les  miens  dans  ce  palais  funeste, 
Mes  malheurs  sont  combles,  mais  ma  vertu  me  reste. 
Mais  je  suis  homme  et  roi,  reserve"  pour  souffrir ; 
Je  saurais  vivre  encore  ;  je  fais  plus  que  mourir. 

Ducis,  in  something  of  the  spirit  which  led  General  Chasse  to 
explain  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  his  method  of  defending  Antwerp, 
and  to  express  a  hope  of  the  Duke's  approval,  wrote  an  apologetic 
letter  to  Garrick.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  writer's  modesty  and 
simplicity : — 

I  conceive,  sir  (he  writes),  that  you  must  have  thought  me  exceedingly  rash  in 
placing  such  a  tragedy  as  Hamlet  on  the  French  stage.  Not  to  speak  of  the  bar- 
barous irregularities  (irregularites  sauvages)  with  which  it  abounds — the  spectre  in 
full  armour  and  long  speeches,  the  strolling  actors,  the  fencing  bout — all  these 
appeared  to  me  to  be  matters  utterly  inadmissible  on  the  French  stage.  Never- 
theless, I  deeply  regretted  being  unable  to  bring  upon  it  that  awful  ghost  who 
exposes  crime  and  demands  revenge.  I  was  therefore  obliged,  in  a  certain  sense, 
to  create  a  new  play.  I  simply  tried  to  make  an  interesting  part  of  a  parricidal 
queen ;  and,  above  all,  to  paint  in  the  pure  and  melancholy  soul  of  Hamlet  a  model 
of  filial  tenderness.  I  looked  upon  myself,  while  composing  this  character,  as  a 
religious  artist  who  is  working  at  an  altar-piece. 

The  second  attempt  made  by  Ducis  to  unite  the  action  of  Shake- 
speare with  the  diction  and  method  of  Voltaire,  occurred  in  1772, 
when  he  gave  to  the  stage  Romeo  and  Juliet.  In  his  preface  to  the 
play,  he  makes  the  singular  mistake  of  supposing  that  his  country- 
men were  as  well  acquainted  with  Shakespeare  as  he  was  himself. 

Je  crois  inutile  de  ni'e'tendre  ici  sur  les  obligations  que  j'ai  a  Shakespeare  et  & 
Dante".  Les  poetes  anglais  et  italiens  nous  sont  trop  connus  pour  qu'on  ne  sache 
pas  ce  que  je  dois  a  ces  deux  grands  hommes. 

There  were  probably  not  a  dozen  persons  in  the  audience  who 
could  have  read  a  line  of  Shakespeare  in  English ;  and  the  proto- 
translator  of  Shakespeare's  plays  had  not  yet  appeared.  The  French 
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Romeo  and  Juliet  has  nothing  in  common  with  Shakespeare  except  the 
names.  The  two  immortal  lovers  created  by  Shakespeare  are  common- 
place creatures  in  the  play  by  Ducis.  The  French  Romeo  addresses 
Juliet  (who,  you  remember,  was  in  the  very  grace  and  flower  of  girl- 
hood, as  Shakespeare  saw  her)  with  '  Madame  ? '  and  the  lady  replies 
with  '  Seigneur  ! '  And  if  they  get  a  little  honestly  impassioned,  like 
flesh-and-blood  lovers  with  hearts  in  their  bosoms,  they  suddenly 
relapse  into  civility,  which  any  stranger  might  witness  without  mis- 
taking it  for  love-making.  The  story  of  the  French  drama  shows  no 
respect  in  the  concoctor  of  it  for  the  Shakespearean  model.  In  it  we 
come  at  once  upon  the  discovery  that  a  certain  victorious  soldier 
named  Dolvedo,  who  has  lived  in  the  house  of  old  Capulet  since  his 
childhood,  a  sort  of  foundling  adopted  out  of  charity,  is  really  a  son  of 
that  house's  enemy,  old  Montagu,  that  the  young  soldier's  real  name 
is  Romeo,  and  that,  since  he  had  down  upon  his  chin,  he  had  been 
making  love  to  Juliet.  The  family  discord  is  tremendous  ;  some 
malapert  blood  is  spilt ;  and  Juliet  resists  the  paternal  command  to 
marry  Paris,  till  she  hears  that  the  command  is  based  on  reasons 
of  state,  and  that  Romeo  has  slain  her  brother  Theobaldo.  The 
wavering  on  the  part  of  Juliet  is,  however,  only  for  a  moment.  She 
was  born  a  Montagu,  she  declares,  since  her  heart  loved  a  son  of 
that  house.  To  this  rather  weak  logic  her  sire  does  not  yield. 
Indeed  both  sires  are  obstinate  and  unreasonable ;  and  Juliet,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  act,  foreshadows  all  that  is  to  follow,  by  exclaiming  to 
Romeo,  'Va  !  nous  mourrons  ensemble,  ou  je  vivrai  pour  toi ! '  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  as  the  respective  fathers  are  obdurate,  and 
marriage  not  to  be  thought  of  under  the  circumstances,  the  lovers 
commit  suicide.  For  this  Ducis  humbly  apologises,  on  the  ground 
that  the  moral  of  his  piece  had  less  to  do  with  love  than  with  the 
perils  of  hereditary  hatred. 

Saus  doute,  il  est  dangereux  de  dormer  au  theatre  1'exemple  de  suicide  ;  mais 
j'avais  a  peindre  les  effets  de  haine  hereditaire,  et  c'est  sur  cet  objet  seulement  que 
j'ai  voulu  et  du  fixer  1'attention  du  spectatsur. 

Four  years  after  Ducis  had  adapted  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and 
Juliet  to  the  French  sense  of  dramatic  propriety,  the  real,  genuine 
introducer  of  Shakespeare  to  France  appeared  in  Pierre  le  Tourneur. 
This  gentleman,  born  in  1736,  was  in  1776  one  of  the  secretaries  to 
'  Monsieur,'  afterwards  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  It  may  be  mentioned 
by  the  way,  that  M.  le  Tourneur  also  introduced  to  his  countrymen 
Young  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  and  Hervey  in  his  Meditations 
among  the  Tombs,  two  grave  works  which  were  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  gayest  of  nations.  In  1776  M.  le  Tourneur  pre- 
sented to  the  public  his  first  instalment  of  an  intended  complete 
translation  of  Shakespeare.  It  consisted  of  two  volumes.  In  a 
preface,  the  translator  spoke  of  the  English  poet  as  the  most  potent 
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genius  of  the  drama  that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  The  assertion 
was  not  made  for  the  first  time,  but  it  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on 
Voltaire,  who  had  his  own  idea  as  to  where  France  might  find  the 
most  powerful  of  dramatic  geniuses  ;  and  on  the  Academy,  whose  mem- 
bers were  too  ready  to  believe  as  Voltaire  directed  them.  Voltaire's 
rage  first  found  expression  in  a  hysterical  letter  to  D'Argental. 

Have  you  read  (he  says)  the  two  volumes  of  this  wretch,  in  which  he  dares 
to  impose  Shakespeare  on  us  as  the  sole  model  of  true  tragedy  ?  He  calls  Shake- 
speare the  Divinity  of  the  Theatre.  Have  you  a  sufficiently  bitter  hatred  of  this 
impudent  idiot,  and  will  you  quietly  submit  to  the  insults  he  flings  at  France  ? 

Voltaire  sounded  the  call  to  battle  in  other  directions.  The 
trumpet-blast  was  responded  to  by  La  Harpe  and  D'Alembert.  War 
was  declared  against '  Gilles  Shakespeare '  and  '  Pierrot  le  Tourneur.' 
Voltaire's  famous  letter  to  the  Academy,  written  as  he  was  almost 
dying,  and  read  in  his  unavoidable  absence,  created  an  immense 
sensation.  The  celebrated  Elizabeth  Montagu  was  present.  She 
had  already,  in  a  well-known  work,  defended  Shakespeare  from  the 
aspersions  of  Voltaire.  As  the  letter,  which  now  treated  the  great 
poet  as  a  '  Grilles '  or  half-crazed  clown,  was  being  read,  the  Abbe 
Suard,  who  was  at  Mrs.  Montagu's  side,  remarked  :  '  You  must  be 
much  pained  at  hearing  what  M.  Voltaire  says  against  your  national 
poet.'  *  Why  should  I  be  pained  ? '  replied  the  witty  Englishwoman ; 
'  I  am  not  one  of  M.  Voltaire's  friends.'  Le  Tourneur  was  too  dignified, 
too  refined,  too  philosophically  tempered,  to  answer  Voltaire's  ribaldry. 
He,  aided  by  Catuelan  and  Fontaine  Malherbe,  and  supported  by  the 
public,  went  on  witb  the  translation,  which  was  completed  in  twenty 
octavo  volumes  in  1783.  It  is  indeed  far  from  perfect ;  there  were 
difficulties  the  translators  could  not  surmount ;  and  they  were  occa- 
sionally as  unhappy  in  their  avoiding  as  in  their  encountering  them. 
Nevertheless,  Le  Tourneur  rendered  an  immense  service  to  Shake- 
speare and  to  France.  As  a  nation,  France  was,  up  to  this  time, 
completely  ignorant  of  Shakespeare  ;  even  Paris  had  learnt  nothing 
from  Ducis  of  Shakespeare's  method  or  manner.  The  French  learnt 
something  of  both  from  Le  Tourneur,  who  also  conveyed  to  his  country- 
men some  idea  of  the  audacity  with  which  the  genius  of  our  drama 
accomplished  his  sublime  effects.  M.  le  Tourneur  did  more;  he 
loosened  the  hold  of  classical  tragedy  on  France,  he  was  the  originator 
of  that  revolution  which  culminated  in  triumph  years  later  when  a 
play  of  Shakespeare,  literally  translated,  was  first  acted,  and  success- 
fully acted,  on  the  French  stage.  Moreover,  the  Le  Tourneur  trans- 
lation of  Shakespeare  kept  its  ground — nay,  keeps  its  ground ;  for 
the  Gruizot  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  French,  which  appeared  in  1824, 
in  thirteen  octavo  volumes,  is  only  a  revision  and  correction  of  the 
work  of  the  firs!  French  translator,  who  died  in  178?,  five  years  after  he 
gave  the  last  of  the  twenty  volumes  by  himself  and  his  staff  to  France. 
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The  Academy  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  Voltaire's 
protest  against  Shakespeare.  That  body  elected  Ducis  to  the  chair 
left  vacant  by  Voltaire's  death.  The  new  member  opened  his  in- 
auguratory  address  in  1779  with  a  most  happy  allusion  to  Voltaire 
and  to  himself : — '  II  est  de  grands  hommes  a  qui  Ton  succede  et  qui 
personne  ne  remplace.'  A  second  compliment  to  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  had  wept  at  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  well  as  at  more  classical 
tragedies,  was  turned  with  the  gallantry  common  to  the  period  and 
the  nation. 

Vous  m'entendrez  avec  plaisir  quand  je  vous  parlerai  d'une  reine  sensible  a 
tous  les  arts  que  vous  cultivez,  qui  a  plus  d'une  fois  honore  de  ses  larmes  les  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  de  genie  represented  devant  elle,  comme  elle  sait  en  verser  a  1'aspect  des 
malheureux  qu'elle  soulage ;  devenue  plus  chere  a  la  France  par  ce  gage  heureux 
de  fecondite  [birth  of  Madame  Royale],  qui  annonce  encore  un  plus  grand  bonheur 
a  la  nation. 

The  King  Lear  of  Ducis  was  first  played  in  1783.  He  had  wept 
over  the  king's  sorrows,  when  his  mother  read  the  original  play  aloud 
to  the  family  circle,  in  his  boyhood.  He  saw  the  tears  of  the  reader 
also  falling  freely ;  he  had  again  been  subdued  to  tears  when  com- 
posing his  own  piece  out  of  the  noble  materials  of  Shakespeare's.  He 
hesitated  long,  however,  before  he  dared  to  bring  a  subject  so  difficult 
and  delicate  before  a  French  audience.  He  so  adored  the  divinity  of 
kingship  that  it  seemed  sacrilege  to  represent  a  monarch  subject  to 
any  human  infirmity ;  absolute  desecration  to  exhibit  him  suffering 
from  madness. 

Je  n'ignorais  pas  que  la  se've'rite'  de  nos  regies  et  la  delicatesse  de  nos  specta- 
teurs  nous  chargent  de  chaines  que  1'audace  anglaise  brise  et  de"daigne.  Shakes- 
peare, le  plus  vigoureux  et  le  plus  e"tonnant  poete  tragique  qui  ait  peut-etre  janiais 
existe" ;  ge"nie  singulierement  fecond,  original,  extraordinaire,  que  la  Nature  semble 
avoir  cre"e  expres,  tantot  pour  la  peindre  avec  tous  ses  charmes,  tantot  pour  la  faire 
ge"mir  sous  les  attentats  ou  les  remords  du  crime. 

In  the  Lear  of  Ducis  there  is  only  an  episode  from  the  Lear  of 
Shakespeare.  The  old  king  is  suffering  from  the  cruelty  of  two  of 
his  daughters  and  the  absence  of  the  youngest.  With  the  recovery  of 
the  latter  he  is  restored  to  reason  and  happiness.  He  may  be  said  to 
be  the  sole  '  character '  in  the  play,  but  Lear  was  acted  by  Brizard, 
whose  power  to  compel  tears  was  marvellous.  On  this  occasion  they 
were  plentifully  shed  by  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Brizard  drowned  the 
house  in  one  solemn  universal  shower.  There  were  little  phrases  in 
the  piece  that  were  as  universally  applauded.  '  C'est  le  sort  d'un  roi 
d'etre  souvent  trompe,'  was  one  of  these.  In  recognising  the  truth  of 
it,  the  loyal  audience  pitied  the  monarch  whom  they  loved.  There 
was  no  idea  in  the  public  mind  of  what  was  coming  upon  French 
monarchy.  Moreover,  when  the  words,  '  En  revolutions  1'Angleterre 
est  feconde,'  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  audience,  they  heard  them  with 
the  satisfaction  of  those  who  hear  of  ills  from  which  they  consider 
themselves  exempt. 

K2 
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In  1784,  Duels  tried  his  hand  on  Macbeth.  There  is  something 
supremely  droll  in  his  method  of  adapting  that  grandest  of  English 
tragedies  ( where  inexorable  fate  impels  the  reluctant  yet  ambitious 
hero)  to  the  more  delicate  sense  of  the  French  stage  and  public. 
Ducis  had  not  dared  to  introduce  a  visible  and  speaking  ghost  into 
Hamlet.  The  spirit  was  only  supposed  to  be  seen.  In  Macbeth  the 
witches  are  altogether  indispensable.  Where  is  destiny  if  their 
irresistible  sorceiy  does  not  bind,  fetter,  and  drive  their  victim  ? 
Ducis  recognised  the  indispensability,  but  his  courage  gave  way.  He 
dreaded  the  scoffers  and  laughers,  yet  he  felt  the  inevitable  necessity 
of  overshadowing  his  Macbeth  by  fate  of  some  sort  or  another. 
Accordingly,  he  brought  a  single  witch  from  stormy  Scandinavia, 
and  settled  her  among  the  Highland  crags,  there  to  rule  the  elements 
and  shape  the  ways  of  men  in  accordance  with  her  wicked  will.  Her 
name  is  Iphyctone.  She  is  very  much  heard  of,  especially  through 
her  thunders  and  other  means  of  disturbance,  in  which  Fredegonde  ^the 
French  Lady  Macbeth)  affects  to  read  commands  of  the  gods  which 
she  is  bound  to  obey.  While  Ducis  stooped  to  these  poor  means,  he 
recognised  all  the  poetical  importance  and  dramatic  power  of  Shake- 
speare's witches.  He  even  (on  printing  his  play)  ventured  to  suggest 
a  scene  in  which  they  might  appear,  if  managers  could  only  be 
brought  to  believe  that  the  public  were  not  too  tenderly  nerved  to 
bear  it.  c  La  scene,'  he  says  timidly  and  deferentially, '  servirait  peut- 
etre  a  augmenter  la  terreur  du  sujet.'  This  is  the  scene.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  state  first,  that  Duncan,  Sevar  (to  whom  the  king  has 
entrusted  his  son,  young  Malcolm,  to  be  brought  up,  in  disguise),  and 
Glamis  (a  greater  villain  than  Macbeth),  are  on  the  stage  together, 
perplexed  by  the  uncertainty  of  things  in  general.  The  future  is 
thus  revealed  to  them  : — 

(ies  trois  Furies  ou  Magiciennes  sont  cachees  derriere  les  rockers. 
La  premiere  tient  un  sceptre ;  la  seconde,  un  poignard ;  et  la 
troisieme  un  serpent.) 

La  Magicienne  qui  tient  un  poignard. 

Le  cbarme  a  re"ussi. 
Le  sang  coule ;  on  combat.     Resterons-nous  ici  ? 

La  Magicienne  qui  tient  un  sceptre. 
Non,  je  cours  de  ce  pas  6blouir  ma  victime. 

Celle  qui  tient  un  poignard. 
Et  moi,  frapper  la  rnienne. 

La  Magicienne  qui  tient  un  serpent. 

Et  moi,  venger  ton  crime. 

Les  Trois. 
Du  sang  !     Du  sang  !     Du  sang ! 

(Elles  sortent  toutes  ensemble  du  milieu  dcs  rocJiers,  et  ne  se  laissent 
apercevoir  qu'un  moment ;  ou  meme  elles  peuvent  echopper  sans 
etre  vues  du  spectateur.) 

The  comment  of  poor  Duncan  on  this  uncomfortable  revelation  is 
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the  very  proper  one.  '  Soumettons-nous  aux  Dieux.'  The  Macbeth 
of  Duels  describes  himself  as  a  man  of  '  timid  virtue.'  He  talks 
admiringly  of  the  '  amiable  innocence '  of  his  son.  Occasionally  a 
line  or  two  translated  from  Shakespeare  relieves  the  dull  monotony  of 
the  play,  the  end  of  which  is  entirely  free  from  such  welcome  intru- 
sion. Duncan  slain,  and  Macbeth  king,  a  young  gentleman  presents 
to  the  latter  a  document  to  show  that  the  bearer  is  Malcolm,  the 
late  king's  son,  who  has  been  confided  to  Sevar,  like  young  Douglas 
to  old  Norval  ;  like  Egisthe  to  Narbas,  in  Voltaire's  Merope.  Mac- 
beth, who  imagines  Duncan's  ghost  to  be  at  his  heels,  ever  since  the 
latter  was  killed,  is  in  a  fever  of  delight  at  the  news.  '  Oui ! '  he 
exclaims,  '  ce  sceptre  est  a  lui,  je  dois  le  quitter ; '  and  he  summons 
his  guards  and  household  to  witness  his  recognition  of  the  rightful 
heir.  Fredegonde,  however,  goes  to  Malcolm's  bed  to  stab  him  in 
his  sleep,  but,  by  such  mistakes  as  occur  only  on  the  stage,  she  slays 
her  own  son.  At  this  blow,  Macbeth  makes  several  moral  and  religious 
reflections.  There  are  worse  people  in  the  world  than  himself.  If  he 
has  done  ill,  he  has  also  done  all  he  could  to  make  it  well  again.  He 
feels  convinced  that  Heaven  has  forgiven  him  ;  but  fancying  that  the 
same  tribunal  demands  a  victim,  he  asks  permission  to  make  the 
sacrifice  himself,  and  with  the  words,  '  Permets  que  mon  bras  te  le 
puisse  immoler,'  he  and  the  curtain  fall  together. 

The  most  successful  scene  in  the  play  was  that  in  which  Macbeth's 
wife  walks  in  her  sleep.  Such  an  incident  had  never  before  been 
seen  on  the  French  stage.  '  Dans  cette  scene  singuliere,'  says  Ducis, 
'  hasardee  pour  la  premiere  fois  sur  notre  theatre,  comme  elle  a 
frappe  de  surprise  et  d'immobilite  tous  les  spectateurs ! ' 

The  next  attempt  of  Ducis  to  familiarise  his  countrymen  with 
the  subjects  which  Shakespeare  had  treated  dramatically,  was  made 
in  1791,  when  he  produced  his  Jean  Sans-terre.  With  his  King 
John  in  five  acts  his  audience  had  no  sympathy.  All  the  interest 
ceased  with  the  death  of  Arthur.  This  induced  the  author  to  recast 
the  play.  He  compressed  it  into  three  acts,  in  which  Hubert  is  the 
principal  character.  Hubert  has  charge  of  Arthur,  Constance,  and  a 
remarkably  tedious  old  gentleman  from  Brittany,  one  Kermadene. 
As  Hubert,  after  some  hesitation,  declines  to  murder  his  prisoners, 
John  (after  Arthur  is  blinded)  stabs  the  young  prince  and  his  mother, 
and  is  punished  by  having  to  listen  to  a  long  tirade  from  Hubert  in 
which  he  tells  the  king  of  the  violent  death  he  will  die,  according  to 
Shakespeare.  The  curtain  descends  simply  because  Hubert  is  too  much 
out  of  breath  to  say  any  more,  and  John  is  struck  dumb  by  his  imper- 
tinence. The  only  touch  of  Shakespeare  communicated  by  Ducis  to 
his  audience  is  in  the  scene  between  the  king  and  Hubert,  when  John 
suggests  to  him  the  cruel  disposal  of  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  wonderful  success  of  these  three,  acts  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
luxury  of  tears  enjoyed  with  the  utmost  alacrity  by  spectators  who 
came  provided  for  the  most  extravagant  showers..  This  effect  was 
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worked  by  the  magic  of  the  pretty  Mile.  Simon  as  Arthur,  and  the 
natural  acting  of  Monvel  (Hubert),  the  father  of  the  subsequently 
celebrated  queen  of  comedy,  Mile.  Mars. 

Finally  we  arrive  at  the  last  and  perhaps  greatest  success  of  Ducis 
in  fitting  Shakespeare  to  the  unity-system  of  Voltaire.  His  Othello 
was  acted,  for  the  first  time,  in  1792.  The  great  Talma  played  the 
Moor ;  Mile.  Desgarcins,  Hedelmone  (Desdemona).  In  this  version 
Ducis  drew  nearer  to  Shakespeare,  and  left  Voltaire  and  his  system 
farther  behind  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  But  there  were  things 
for  which  he  could  not  bring  his  courage  to  the  sticking  place.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  gentle-hearted  audiences  of  1792  would  never 
bear  the  presence  of  such  a  wretch  as  lago  (Pesara  in  the  French 
piuj  ).  Consequently,  to  the  audience,  lago  wears  the  guise  of  the 
truest  possible  friend  to  Othello  and  all  humanity  in  general.  When 
his  villany  is  made  apparent,  it  is  in  his  absence,  and  he  is  never 
allowed  to  appear  again,  as  the  feelings  of  the  audience  would  certainly 
be  too  much  for  him  and  themselves.  Again,  'the  handkerchief!' 
This  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  How  could  such  a  suggestive  word  as 
'  mouchoir '  ever  be  uttered  in  a  French  tragedy  ?  Impossible  ! 
The  substitute  is  costly  and  awkward — a  wreath  of  diamonds  !  Then 
the  denouement !  Ducis  went  so  far  as  to  make  Othello  stab  Desde- 
mona at  the  side  of  her  bed ;  the  smothering  her  under  her  own 
pillow  seemed  too  vulgarly  horrible  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 
Ducis  was  not  aware  that  Shakespeare's  expedient  was  a  refining  of  the 
original  method  which  he  found  in  the  old  novel,  where  the  Moor 
beats  his  lady's  brains  out  with  a  couple  of  sand-bags  !  The  classical 
dagger  might  have  been  borne  with,  but  to  plunge  it  into  a  lady  by 
the  side  of  her  own  bed  looked  too  much  like  a  common- place  murder. 
The  audience  rose  against  it.  The  gentlemen  put  their  hands  over 
their  hearts  and  protested  against  the  barbarity.  '  C'est  un  Maure 
qui  a  fait  ca,  ce  n'est  pas  un  Francais,'  was  cried  from  the  pit.  The 
ladies  went  off  into  silent  swoons  or  laughing  hysterics.  Ducis 
attempted  in  vain  to  maintain  his  tragic  catastrophe.  He  had  to 
give  way,  and  his  tragedy  (with  a  comedy  denouement)  continued 
popular  for  one  generation  at  least.  The  plot  is  far  away  from  the 
Shakespeare  version,  but  Ducis  follows  his  leader  more  closely  than  in 
any  other  of  his  plays  built  up  on  the  British  model.  Now  and  then 
passages  are  almost  literally  translated,  and  a  weak  echo  of  the 
master-music  occasionally  catches  the  ear.  Here  is  a  sample : — 

Sa  pitie"  pour  mes  maux  seule  produit  sa  flamme ; 
L' aspect  de  sa  pitie  seul  a  touche"  mon  ame ; 

wherein  we  miss  the  sympathetic  tenderness  of 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed ; 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 

In  later  adaptations  of  Othello,  attempts  were  made  to  introduce 
the  Moor's  demand  for  the  '  handkerchief.'  It  is  amusing  to  see  how 
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it  was  brought  about.  The  '  circlet  of  diamonds,'  the  substitute 
invented  by  Ducis,  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  '  that  tissue  work ' 
which  raised  Othello's  jealousy.  Desdemona  held  a  handkerchief 
in  her  hand,  but  her  husband  referred  to  it  only  as  (  that  tissue,' 
'  that  gift.'  At  last  Alfred  de  Vigny  translated  the  play  word  for 
word,  and  this,  or  an  equally  literal  translation,  was  acted  at  the 
Theatre  Franpais  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  This 
caused  immense  opposition.  A  compact  phalanx  of  Voltaireans 
occupied  one  side  of  the  house ;  a  similar  body  of  Shakespeareans 
the  other.  When  the  latter  frantically  applauded,  the  former  as 
energetically  hissed.  But 

between  the  two  factions  (says  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  Revue  Frangaise,  January 
1830,  quoted  in  Guizot's  Shakespeare  and  Ms  Times)  the  body  of  the  audience  in 
the  pit  appears  to  have  preserved  a  reasonable  neutrality.  They  were  evidently 
on  their  guard,  fearing  lest  their  consecrated  maxims  should  be  violated,  and  they 
be  led  into  some  hasty  demonstration  of  feeling  ;  and  yet  they  were  sensible,  pro- 
foundly sensible,  of  the  great  beauties  of  the  piece.  Accordingly,  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  representation  they  appeared  constantly  astonished,  moved,  indulgent, 
submitting  with  good  grace  to  the  boldest  departure  from  received  rules.  They 
willingly,  though  without  warmth  or  violence,  joined  in  the  attempt  to  silence  the 
detractors ;  and  they  good-naturedly  allowed  free  scope  to  the  enthusiasts,  while 
taking  great  care  not  to  enlist  themselves  on  their  side  or  to  mingle  in  their  trans- 
ports. 

On  this  occasion  the  word  '  mouchoir'  was  bravely  uttered  without 
the  French  Melpomene  going  into  fits  ;  and  Shakespeare  got  a  secure 
footing  on  the  French  stage.  As  between  him  and  Voltaire,  M. 
Guizot  says  in  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  there  is  no  question  as 
to  which  has  the  superior  genius,  but  it  was  still  a  question  with 
Gruizot  whether  the  system  of  Voltaire  be  not  superior  to  that  of 
Shakespeare  !  Dumas  pere,  at  least,  thought  better  of  Ducis  than  of 
Shakespeare,  when,  after  translating  four  acts  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet 
(played  so  magnificently  by  the  now  forgotten  Kouviere),  he  wrote  a 
new  fifth  act,  in  which  he  adopted  the  absurd  idea  of  making  Hamlet 
live.  M.  Jules  Lacroix,  in  1868,  constructed  a  new  King  Lear  on 
the  old  classical  lines.  Nevertheless,  '  Attila  Shakespeare,'  as  the 
Duke  de  Broglie  called  him,  has  gained  a  permanent  place  on  the 
French  stage  ;  and  Ducis,  who  first  made  his  name  known  there,  is 
stigmatised  by  Paul  Foucher,  most  irreverently,  as  a  versifier  of 
'  lemonade-and-water  tragedies  ! '  They  are  worth  reading,  those 
tragedies  of  the  earliest  introducer  of  Shakespeare  to  the  actors  and 
public  of  France.  Well  worth  studying  also  is  the  work  of  the  last 
of  his  translators,  M.  F.  Hugo.  Between  him  and  Le  Tourneur 
there  is  a  vast  difference.  The  earlier  translator  conveyed  an  idea 
of  Shakespeare  to  his  countrymen;  the  later  really  naturalised  him, 
and  added  Shakespeare  to  the  brilliant  roll  of  the  dramatic  poets  of 
France. 

JOHN  DORAN. 
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AN   OXFORD  LECTURE.1 

I  AM  sure  that  all  in  this  audience  who  were  present  yesterday  at  Dr. 
Acland's  earnest  and  impressive  lecture  must  have  felt  how  deeply  I 
should  be  moved  by  his  closing  reference  to  the  friendship  begun  in 
our  undergraduate  days ; — of  which  I  will  but  say  that,  if  it  alone  were 
all  I  owed  to  Oxford,  the  most  gracious  kindness  of  the  Alma  Mater 
would  in  that  gift  have  been  fulfilled  to  me. 

But  his  affectionate  words,  in  their  very  modesty,  as  if  even 
standing  on  the  defence  of  his  profession,  the  noblest  of  human  occu- 
pations !  and  of  his  science — the  most  wonderful  and  awful  of  human 
intelligences !  showed  me  that  I  had  yet  not  wholly  made  clear  to  you 
the  exactly  limited  measure  in  which  I  have  ventured  to  dispute  the 
fitness  of  method  of  study  now  assigned  to  you  in  this  University. 

Of  the  dignity  of  physical  science,  and  of  the  happiness  of  those 
who  are  devoted  to  it  for  the  healing  and  the  help  of  mankind,  I 
never  have  meant  to  utter,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  uttered,  one 
irreverent  word.  But  against  the  curiosity  of  science,  leading  us  to 
call  virtually  nothing  gained  but  what  is  new  discovery,  and  to  de- 
spise every  use  of  our  knowledge  in  its  acquisition  ;  of  the  insolence 
of  science,  in  claiming  for  itself  a  separate  function  of  that  human 
mind  which  in  its  perfection  is  one  and  indivisible,  in  the  image  of  its 
Creator ;  and  of  the  perversion  of  science,  in  hoping  to  discover  by 
the  analysis  of  death,  what  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  worship  of 
life, — of  these  I  have  spoken,  not  only  with  sorrow,  but  with  a  fear 
which  every  day  I  perceive  to  be  more  surely  grounded,  that  such 
labour,  in  effacing  from  within  you  the  sense  of  the  presence  of 
(rod  in  the  garden  of  the  earth,  may  awaken  within  you  the  prevailing 
echo  of  the  first  voice  of  its  Destroyer,  '  Ye  shall  be  as  gods.' 

To-day  I  have  little  enough  time  to  conclude, — none  to  review — 
what  I  have  endeavoured  thus  to  say ;  but  one  instance,  given  me 
directly  in  conversation  after  lecture,  by  one  of  yourselves,  will  enable 
me  to  explain  to  you  precisely  what  I  mean. 

1  Left,  at  the  Editor's  request,  with  only  some  absolutely  needful  clearing  of 
unintelligible  sentences,  as  it  was  written  for  free  delivery.  It  was  the  last  of  a 
course  of  twelve  given  this  autumn ; — refers  partly  to  things  already  said,  partly  to 
drawings  on  the  walls ;  and  needs  the  reader's  pardon  throughout,  for  faults  and 
abruptnesses  incurable  but  by  re-writing  the  whole  as  an  essay  instead  of  a 
lecture. 
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After  last  lecture,  in  which  you  remember  I  challenged  our  physio- 
logists to  tell  me  how  a  bird  flies,  one  of  you,  whose  pardon,  if  he 
thinks  it  needful,  I  ask  for  this  use  of  his  most  timely  and  illustrative 
statement,  came  to  me,  saying,  '  You  know  the  way  in  which  we 
are  shown  how  a  bird  flies,  is,  that  any  one,  a  dove  for  instance,  is 
given  to  us,  plucked,  and  partly  skinned,  and  incised  at  the  insertion 
of  the  wing  bone ;  and  then,  with  a  steel  point,  the  ligament  of  the 
muscle  at  the  shoulder  is  pulled  up,  and  out,  and  made  distinct  from 
other  ligaments,  and  we  are  told  "  that  is  the  way  a  bird  flies,"  and 
on  that  matter  it  is  thought  we  have  been  told  enough.' 

I  say  that  this  instance  given  me  was  timely  ;  I  will  say  more — in 
the  choice  of  this  particular  bird,  providential.  Let  me  take,  in  their 
order,  the  two  subjects  of  inquiry  and  instruction,  which  are  indeed 
offered  to  us  in  the  aspect  and  form  of  that  one  living  creature. 

Of  the  splendour  of  your  own  true  life,  you  are  told,  in  the 
words  which,  to-day,  let  me  call,  as  your  Fathers  did,  words  of  inspira- 
tion— '  Yet  shall  ye  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  is  covered  with 
silver  wings  and  her  feathers  with  gold.'  Of  the  manifold  iris  of 
colour  in  the  dove's  plumage,  watched  carefully  in  sunshine  as  the 
bird  moves,  I  cannot  hope  to  give  you  any  conception  by  words ;  but 
that  it  is  the  most  exquisite,  in  the  modesty  of  its  light,  and  in  the 
myriad  mingling  of  its  hue,  of  all  plumage,  I  may  partly  prove  to  you 
in  this  one  fact,  that  out  of  all  studies  of  colour,  the  one  which  I 
would  desire  most  to  place  within  your  reach  in  these  schools,  is 
Turner's  drawing  of  a  dove,  done  when  he  was  in  happy  youth  at 
Farnley.  But  of  the  causes  of  this  colour,  and  of  the  peculiar 
subtlety  in  its  iridescence,  nothing  is  told  you  in  any  scientific  book 
I  have  ever  seen  on  ornithology. 

Of  the  power  of  flight  in  these  wings,  and  the  tender  purpose  of 
their  flight,  you  hear  also  in  your  Father's  book.  To  the  Church,  flying 
from  her  enemies  into  desolate  wilderness,  there  were  indeed  given 
two  wings  as  of  a  great  eagle.  But  the  weary  saint  of  God,  looking 
forward  to  his  home  in  calm  of  eternal  peace,  prays  rather — '  Oh, 
that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  should  I  flee  away,  and  be  at 
rest.'  And  of  these  wings,  and  this  mind  of  hers,  this  is  what  reverent 
science  should  teach  you  :  first,  with  what  parting  of  plume,  and  what 
soft  pressure  and  rhythmic  beating  of  divided  air,  she  reaches  that 
miraculous  swiftness  of  undubious  motion,  compared  with  which  the 
tempest  is  slow,  and  the  arrow  uncertain ;  and  secondly,  what  clue 
there  is,  visible,  or  conceivable  to  thought  of  man,  by  which,  to  her 
living  conscience  and  errorless  pointing  of  magnetic  soul,  her  distant 
home  is  felt  afar  beyond  the  horizon,  and  the  straight  path,  through 
concealing  clouds,  and  over  trackless  lands,  made  plain  to  her  desire, 
and  her  duty,  by  the  finger  of  God. 

And  lastly,  since  in  the  tradition  of  the  Old  Covenant  she  was 
made  the  messenger  of  forgiveness  to  those  eight  souls  saved  through 
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the  baptism  unto  death,  and  in  the  Grospel  of  the  New  Covenant, 
under  her  image,  was  manifested  the  well -pleasing  of  God,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  righteousness  by  his  Son  in  the  Baptism  unto  life, — 
surely  alike  all  Christian  people,  old  and  young,  should  be  taught  to 
be  gladdened  by  her  sweet  presence ;  and  in  every  city  and  village  in 
Christendom  she  should  have  such  home  as  in  Venice  she  has  had  for 
ages,  and  be,  among  the  sculptured  marbles  of  the  temple,  the 
sweetest  sculpture ;  and,  fluttering  at  your  children's  feet,  their  never- 
angered  friend.  And  surely  also,  therefore,  of  the  thousand  evidences 
which  any  carefully  thoughtful  person  may  see,  not  only  of  the 
ministration  of  good,  but  of  the  deceiving  and  deadly  power  of  the 
evil  angels,  there  is  no  one  more  distinct  in  its  gratuitous,  and  un- 
reconcilable  sin,  than  that  this — of  all  the  living  creatures  between 
earth  and  sky — should  be  the  one  chosen  to  amuse  the  apathy  of  our 
murderous  idleness,  with  skill-less,  effortless,  merciless  slaughter. 

I  pass  to  the  direct  subject  on  which  I  have  to  speak  finally  to- 
day;— the  reality  of  that  ministration  of  the  good  angels,  and  of 
that  real  adversity  of  the  principalities  and  powers  of  Satan,  in 
which,  without  exception,  all  earnest  Christians  have  believed,  and 
the  appearance  of  which,  to  the  imagination  of  the  greatest  and 
holiest  of  them,  has  been  the  root,  without  exception,  of  all  the 
greatest  art  produced  by  the  human  mind  or  hand  in  this  world. 

That  you  have  at  present  no  art  properly  so  called  in  England  at 
all— -whether  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture2 — I,  for  one,  do 
not  care.  In  midst  of  Scottish  Lothians,  in  the  days  of  Scott,  there 
was,  by  how  much  less  art,  by  so  much  purer  life,  than  in  the  midst 
xjf  Italy  in  the  days  of  Eaphael.  But  that  you  should  have  lost, 
not  only  the  skill  of  Art,  but  the  simplicity  of  Faith  and  life,  all 
in  one,  and  not  only  here  deface  your  ancient  streets  by  the  Ford  of 
the  waters  of  sacred  learning,  but  also  deface  your  ancient  hills  with 
guilt  of  mercenary  desolation,  driving  their  ancient  shepherd  life 
into  exile,  and  diverting  the  waves  of  their  streamlets  into  the  cities 
which  are  the  very  centres  of  pollution,  of  avarice,  and  impiety  :  for 
this  I  do  care,— for  this  you  have  blamed  me  for  caring,  instead  of 
merely  trying  to  teach  you  drawing.  I  have  nevertheless  yet  done 
my  best  to  show  you  what  real  drawing  is ;  and  must  yet  again  bear 
your  blame  for  trying  to  show  you,  through  that,  somewhat  more. 
£nu  I  was  asked,  as  we  came  out  of  chapel  this  morning,  by  one  of 
the  Fellows  of  my  college,  to  say  a  word  to  the  Undergraduates, 
about  Thirlmere.  His  request,  being  that  of  a  faithful  friend,  came 
to  enforce  on  me  the  connection  between  this  form  of  spoliation  of  our 
native  land  of  its  running  waters,  and  the  gaining  disbelief  in  the 
power  of  prayer  over  the  distribution  of  the  elements  of  our  bread 

2  Of  course,  this  statement  is  merely  a  generalisation  of  many  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding lectures,  the  tenor  of  which  any  readers  acquainted  with  my  recent  writings 
may  easily  conceive. 
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and  water,  in  rain,  and  sunshine, — seed-time,  and  harvest.  Respecting 
which,  I  must  ask  you  to  think  with  me  to-day  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  myth,  if  you  call  it  so,  of  the  great  prophet  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  is  to  be  again  sent  before  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
the  Lord.  For  truly,  you  will  find  that  if  any  part  of  your  ancient 
faith  be  true,  it  is  needful  for  every  soul  which  is  to  take  up  its 
cross,  with  Christ,  to  be  also  first  transfigured  in  the  light  of  Christ, 
— talking  with  Moses  and  with  Elias. 

The  contest  of  Moses  is  with  the  temporal  servitude, — of  Elijah, 
with  the  spiritual  servitude,  of  the  people  ;  and  the  war  of  Elijah  is 
with  their  servitude  essentially  to  two  Gods,  Baal,  or  the  Sun  God,  in 
whose  hand  they  thought  was  their  life,  and  Baalzebub — the  Fly  God, 
— of  Corruption,  in  whose  hand  they  thought  was  the  arbitration  of 
death. 

The  entire  contest  is  summed  in  the  first  assertion  by  Elijah,  of 
his  authority  as  the  Servant  of  Grod,  over  those  elemental  powers  by 
which  the  heart  of  Man,  whether  Jew  or  heathen,  was  filled  with  food 
and  gladness. 

And  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,  said 
unto  Ahab,  '  As  the  Lord  Grod  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand, 
there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to  my  word.' 

Your  modern  philosophers  have  explained  to  you  the  absurdity  of 
all  that ;  you  think  ?  Of  all  the  shallow  follies  of  this  age,  that  procla- 
mation of  the  vanity  of  prayer  for  the  sunshine  and  rain ;  and  the 
cowardly  equivocations,  to  meet  it,  of  clergy  who  never  in  their  lives 
really  prayed  for  anything,  I  think,  excel.  Do  these  modern  scientific 
gentlemen  fancy  that  nobody,  before  they  were  born,  knew  the  laws  of 
cloud  and  storm,  or  that  the  mighty  human  souls  of  former  ages,  who 
every  one  of  them  lived  and  died  by  prayer,  and  in  it,  did  not  know  that 
in  every  petition  framed  on  their  lips  they  were  asking  for  what  was 
not  only  fore-ordained,  but  just  as  probably  foie-done  ?  or  that  the 
mother  pausing  to  pray  before  she  opens  the  letter  from  Alma  or 
Balaclava,  does  not  know  that  already  he  is  saved  for  whom  she 
prays,  or  already  lies  festering  in  his  shroud  ?  The  whole  confidence 
and  glory  of  prayer  is  in  its  appeal  to  a  Father  who  knows  our  neces- 
sities before  we  ask,  who  knows  our  thoughts  before  they  rise  in  our 
hearts,  and  whose  decrees,  as  unalterable  in  the  eternal  future  as  in 
the  eternal  past,  yet  in  the  close  verity  of  visible  fact,  bend,  like  reeds, 
before  the  fore-ordained  and  faithful  prayers  of  his  children. 

Of  Elijah's  contest  on  Carmel  with  that  Sun-power  in  which,  lite- 
rally, you  again  now  are  seeking  your  life,  you  know  the  story,  however 
little  you  believe  it.  But  of  his  contest  with  the  Death-power,  on  the 
hill  of  Samaria,  you  read  less  frequently,  and  more  doubtfully. 

'  Oh,  thou  Man  of  God,  the  King  hath  said,  Come  down.  And 
Elijah  answered  and  said,  If  I  be  a  man  of  God,  let  fire  come  down 
from  Heaven,  and  consume  thee,  and  thy  fifty.' 
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How  monstrous,  how  revolting,  cries  your  modern  religionist, 
that  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  should  invoke  death  on  fifty  men.  And 
he  sits  himself,  enjoying  his  muffin  and  Times,  and  contentedly 
allows  the  slaughter  of  fifty  thousand  men,  so  it  be  in  the  interests 
of  England,  and  of  his  own  stock  on  Exchange. 

But  note  Elijah's  message.  '  Because  thou  hast  sent  to  inquire  of 
Baalzebub  the  God  of  Ekron,  therefore,  thou  shall  not  go  down  from 
the  bed  on  which  thou  art  gone  up,  but  shalt  surely  die.' 

'  Because  thou  hast  sent  to  inquire  : '  He  had  not  sent  to  pray  to 
the  (rod  of  Ekron,  only  to  ask  of  him.  The  priests  of  Baal  prayed 
to  Baal,  but  Ahaziah  only  questions  the  fly-god. 

He  does  not  pray  '  Let  me  recover,'  but  he  asks '  Shall  I  recover  of 
this  disease  ? ' 

The  scientific  mind  again,  you  perceive, — Sanitary  investigation  ; 
by  oracle  of  the  God  of  Death.  Whatever  can  be  produced  of  disease, 
by  flies,  by  aphides,  by  lice,  by  communication  of  corruption,  shall 
not  we  moderns  also  wisely  inquire,  and  so  recover  of  our  diseases  ? 

All  which  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  well ;  and  when  I  hear  of  the 
vine  disease  or  potato  disease  being  stayed,  will  hope  also  that 
plague  may  be,  or  diphtheria,  or  aught  else  of  human  plague,  by  due 
sanitary  measures. 

In  the  meantime,  I  see  that  the  common  cleanliness  of  the  earth 
and  its  water  is  despised,  as  if  it  were  a  plague ;  and  after  myself 
labouring  for  three  years  to  purify  and  protect  the  source  of  the 
loveliest  stream  in  the  English  midlands,  the  Wandle,  I  am  finally 
beaten,  because  the  road  commissioners  insist  on  carrying  the  road- 
washings  into  it,  at  its  source.  But  that's  nothing.  Two  years  ago, 
I  went,  for  the  first  time  since  early  youth,  to  see  Scott's  country  by 
the  shores  of  Yarrow,  Teviot,  and  Gala  waters.  I  will  read  you  once 
again,  though  you  well  remember  it,  his  description  of  one  of  those 
pools  which  you  are  about  sanitarily  to  draw  off  into  your  engine 
boilers,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  what  I  saw  myself  in  that  sacred 
country. 

Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake, 
By  lone  Saint  Mary's  silent  lake  ; 
Thou  know'st  it  well, — nor  fen,  nor  sedge, 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge  ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink ; 
And  j  ust  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  blue, 
Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view ; 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare, 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake,  is  there, 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scatter'd  pine. 
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And  silence  aids — though  the  steep  hills 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills  ; 
In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep, 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep  ; 
Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude, 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear, 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near  ; 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  lain  Our  Lady's  chapel  low, 
Yet  still,  beneath  the  hallow'd  soil, 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil, 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid, 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  pray'd. 

What  I  saw  myself,  in  that  fair  country,  of  which  the  sight 
remains  with  me,  I  will  next  tell  you.  I  saw  the  Teviot  oozing,  not 
flowing,  between  its  wooded  banks,  a  mere  sluggish  injection,  among 
the  filthy  stones,  of  poisonous  pools  of  scum-covered  ink  ;  and  in  front 
of  Jedburgh  Abbey,  where  the  foaming  river  used  to  dash  round  the 
sweet  ruins  as  if  the  rod  of  Moses  had  freshly  cleft  the  rock  for  it, 
bare  and  foul  nakedness  of  its  bed,  the  whole  stream  carried  to  work 
in  the  mills,  the  dry  stones  and  crags  of  it  festering  unseemly  in 
the  evening  sun,  and  the  carcase  of  a  sheep,  brought  down  in  the 
last  flood,  tying  there  in  the  midst  of  the  children  at  their  play, 
literal  and  ghastly  symbol,  in  the  sweetest  pastoral  country  in  the 
world,  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

That  is  your  symbol  to-day,  of  the  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain ; 
and  that  the  work  of  your  prayerless  science ; — the  issues,  these  of  your 
enlightened  teaching,  and  of  all  the  toils  and  the  deaths  of  the  Cove- 
nanters on  those  barren  hills,  of  the  prophetic  martyrs  here  in  your 
crossing  streets,  and  of  the  highest,  sincerest,  simplest  patriot  of  Catho- 
lic England,  Sir  Thomas  More,  within  the  walls  of  England's  central 
Tower.  So  is  ended,  with  prayer  for  the  bread  of  this  life,  also  the 
hope  of  the  life  that  is  to  come.  Yet  I  will  take  leave  to  show  you 
the  light  of  that  hope,  as  it  shone  on,  and  guided,  the  children  of  the 
ages  of  faith. 

Of  that  legend  of  St.  Ursula  which  I  read  to  you  so  lately,  you 
remember,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  one  great  meaning  is  the  victory  of 
her  faith  over  all  fears  of  t  death.  It  is  the  laying  down  of  all  the 
joy,  of  all  the  hope,  nay  of  all  the  Love,  of  this  life,  in  the  eager 
apprehension  of  the  rejoicing  and  the  love  of  Eternity.  What  truth 
there  was  in  such  faith  I  dare  not  say  that  I  know ;  but  what  manner 
of  human  souls  it  made,  you  may  for  yourselves  see.  Here  are 
enough  brought  to  you,  of  the  thoughts  of  a  believing  people.3  This 

s  The  references  were  to  the  series  of  drawings  lately  mado,  in  Venice,  for  the 
Oxford  and  Sheffield  schools,  from  the  works  of  Carpaccio,  by  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray. 
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maid  in  her  purity  is  no  fable  ;  this  is  a  Venetian  maid,  as  she  was 
seen  in  the  earthly  dawn,  and  breathed  on  by  the  breeze  of  her 
native  sea.  And  here  she  is  in  her  womanhood,  in  her  courage  and 
perfect  peace,  waiting  for  her  death. 

I  have  sent  for  this  drawing  for  you,  from  Sheffield,  where  it  is  to 
stay,  they  needing  it  more  than  you.  It  is  the  best  of  all  that  my 
friend  did  with  me  at  Venice,  for  St.  Greorge,  and  with  St.  George's 
help  and  St.  Ursula's.  It  shows  you  only  a  piece  of  the  great  picture 
of  the  martyrdom — nearly  all  have  fallen  around  the  maid,  and  she 
kneels,  with  her  two  servant  princesses,  waiting  for  her  own  death. 
Faithful  behind  their  mistress,  they  wait  with  her, — not  feebler,pDut 
less  raised  in  thought,  as  less  conceiving  their  immortal  destiny ;  the 
one,  a  gentle  girl,  conceiving  not  in  her  quiet  heart  any  horror  of 
death,  bows  her  fair  head  towards  the  earth,  almost  with  a  smile ; 
the  other,  fearful  lest  her  faith  should  for  an  instant  fail,  bursts 
into  passion  of  prayer  through  burning  tears.  St.  Ursula  kneels,  as 
daily  she  knelt,  before  the  altar,  giving  herself  up  to  Grod  for  ever. 

And  so  you  see  her,  here  in  the  days  of  childhood,  and  here  in 
her  sacred  youth,  and  here,  in  her  perfect  womanhood,  and  here, 
borne  to  her  grave. 

Such  creatures  as  these  have  lived — do  live  yet,  thank  God,  in 
the  faith  of  Christ. 

You  hear  it  openly  said  that  this,  their  faith,  was  a  foolish  dream. 
Do  you  choose  to  find  out  whether  it  was  or  not  ?  You  may  if  you 
will,  but  you  can  find  it  out  in  one  way  only. 

Take  the  dilemma  in  perfect  simplicity.  Either  Christianity  is 
true  or  not.  Let  us  suppose  it  first  one,  then  the  other,  and  see 
what  follows. 

Let  it  first  be  supposed  untrue.  Then  rational  investigation 
will  in  all  probability  discover  that  untruth  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  irrational  submission  to  what  we  are  told  may  lead  us  into  any 
form  of  absurdity  or  insanity  ;  and,  as  we  read  history,  we  shall  find 
that  this  insanity  has  perverted,  as  in  the  Crusades,  half  the  strength 
of  Europe  to  its  ruin,  and  been  the  source  of  manifold  dissension  and 
misery  to  society. 

Start  with  the  supposition  that  Christianity  is  untrue,  much  more, 
with  the  desire  that  it  should  be,  and  that  is  the  conclusion  at  which 
you  will  certainly  arrive. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is,  or  may  be,  true. 
Then,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  it  is  or  not,  we  must  attend  to 
what  it  says  of  itself.  And  its  first  saying  is  an  order  to  adopt  a 
certain  line  of  conduct.  Do  that  first,  and  you  shall  know  more. 
Its  promise  is  of  blessing  and  of  teaching,  more  than  tongue  can  utter, 
or  mind  conceive,  if  you  choose  to  do  this  ;  and  it  refuses  to  teach  or 
help  you  on  any  other  terms  than  these. 

You  may  think  it  strange  that  such  a  trial  is  required  of  you. 
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Surely  the  evidences  of  our  future  state  might  have  been  granted  on 
other  terms — nay,  a  plain  account  might  have  been  given,  with  all 
mystery  explained  away  in  the  clearest  language.  Then,  we  should 
have  believed  at  once  ! 

Yes,  but,  as  you  see  and  hear,  that,  if  it  be  our  way,  is  not  God's. 
He  has  chosen  to  grant  knowledge  of  His  truth  to  us  on  one  condition 
and  no  other.  If  we  refuse  that  condition,  the  rational  evidence 
around  us  is  all  in  proof  of  our  death,  and  that  proof  is  true,  for 
God  also  tells  us  that  in  such  refusal  we  shall  die. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  in  either  case,  be  Christianity  true  or  false, 
death  is  demonstrably  certain  to  us  in  refusing  it.  As  philosophers, 
we  can  expect  only  death,  and  as  unbelievers,  we  are  condemned  to  it. 

There  is  but  one  chance  of  life — in  admitting  so  far  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Christian  verity  as  to  try  it  on  its  own  terms.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  possibility  of  finding  out  whether  it  be  true,  or  not, 
first. 

'  Show  me  a  sign  first  and  I  will  come,'  you  say.  No,  answers 
God.  '  Come  first,  then  you  shall  see  a  sign.' 

Hard,  you  think  ?  You  will  find  it  is  not  so,  on  thinking  more. 
For  this,  which  you  are  commanded,  is  not  a  thing  unreasonable  in 
itself.  So  far  from  that,  it  is  merely  the  wisest  thing  you  could  do 
for  your  own  and  for  others'  happiness,  if  there  were  no  eternal 
truth  to  be  discovered. 

You  are  called  simply  to  be  the  servant  of  Christ,  and  of  other 
men  for  His  sake  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  hold  your  life  and  all  its  faculties 
as  a  means  of  service  to  your  fellows.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  be 
sure  it  is  the  service  you  are  doing  them,  and  not  the  service  you  do 
yourself,  which  is  uppermost  in  your  minds. 

Now  you  continually  hear  appeals  to  you  made  in  a  vague  way, 
which  you  don't  know  how  far  you  can  follow.  You  shall  not  say 
that,  to-day ;  I  both  can  and  will  tell  you  what  Christianity  requires 
of  you  in  simplest  terms. 

Eead  your  Bible  as  you  would  any  other  book — with  strictest 
criticism,  frankly  determining  what  you  think  beautiful,  and  what 
you  think  false  or  foolish.  But  be  sure  that  you  try  accurately  to 
understand  it,  and  transfer  its  teaching  to  modern  need  by  putting 
other  names  for  those  which  have  become  superseded  by  time.  For 
instance,  in  such  a  passage  as  that  which  follows  and  supports  the  '  Lie 
not  one  to  another '  of  Colossians  iii. — '  seeing  that  ye  have  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  spirit  of  him  that 
created  him,  where,'  (meaning  in  that  great  creation  where)  *  there  is 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  nor  free.'  In  applying  that  verse  to  the  conduct  and 
speech  of  modern  policy,  it  falls  nearly  dead,  because  we  suffer  our- 
selves to  remain  under  a  vague  impression — vague,  but  practically 
paralysing, — that  though  it  was  very  necessary  to  speak  the  truth  in 
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the  countries  of  Scythians  and  Jews,  there  is  no  objection  to  any 
quantity  of  lying  in  managing  the  affairs  of  Christendom.  But  now 
merely  substitute  modern  for  ancient  names,  and  see  what  a  difference 
it  will  make  in  the  force  and  appeal  of  the  passage,  '  Lie  not  one  to 
another,  brethren,  seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man,  with  his 
deeds,  and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  to  knowledge,' 
sis  sTriyvcoaiv,  according  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  that  created  him, 
in  that  great  creation  where  there  is  neither  Englishman  nor  Grerman, 
baptism  nor  want  of  baptism,  Turk  nor  Russian,  slave  nor  free,  but 
Christ  is  all,  and  in  all. 

Read  your  Bible,  then,  making  it  the  first  morning  business  of  your 
life  to  understand  some  piece  of  it  clearly,  and  your  daily  business  to 
obey  of  it  all  that  you  understand,  beginning  first  with  the  most  human 
and  most  dear  obedience — to  your  father  and  mother.  Doing  all  things 
as  they  would  have  you  do,  for  the  present :  if  they  want  you  to  be 
lawyers — be  lawyers  ;  if  soldiers — soldiers  ;  if  to  get  on  in  the  world 
— even  to  get  money — do  as  they  wish,  and  that  cheerfully,  after  dis- 
tinctly explaining  to  them  in  what  points  you  wish  otherwise.  Theirs 
is  for  the  present  the  voice  of  (rod  to  you. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  be  quite  clear  about  your  own  purpose, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  that  so  far  as  under  the  conditions  of  your  life 
you  can.  And  any  of  you  who  are  happy  enough  to  have  wise  parents 
will  find  them  contented  in  seeing  you  do  as  I  now  tell  you. 

First  cultivate  all  your  personal  powers,  not  competitively,  but 
patiently  and  usefully.  You  have  no  business  to  read  in  the  long 
vacation.  Come  here  to  make  scholars  of  yourselves,  and  go  to  the 
mountains  or  the  sea  to  make  men  of  yourselves.  Give  at  least  a 
month  in  each  year  to  rough  sailors'  work  and  sea  fishing.  Don't 
lounge  and  flirt  on  the  beach,  but  make  yourselves  good  seamen. 
Then,  on  the  mountains,  go  and  help  the  shepherd  at  his  work,  the 
woodmen  at  theirs,  and  learn  to  know  the  hills  by  night  and  day.  If 
you  are  staying  in  level  country,  learn  to  plough,  and  whatever  else  you 
can  that  is  useful.  Then  here  in  Oxford,  read  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power,  and  practise  singing,  fencing,  wrestling,  and  riding.  No  rifle 
practice,  and  no  racing — boat  or  other.  Leave  the  river  quiet  for  the 
naturalist,  the  angler,  and  the  weary  student  like  me. 

You  may  think  all  these  matters  of  no  consequence  to  your  studies 
of  art  and  divinity ;  and  that  I  am  merely  crotchetty  and  absurd. 
Well,  that  is  the  way  the  devil  deceives  you.  It  is  not  the  sins 
which  we  feel  sinful,  by  which  he  catches  us ;  but  the  apparently  healthy 
ones, — those  which  nevertheless  waste  the  time,  harden  the  heart,  con- 
centrate the  passions  on  mean  objects,  and  prevent  the  course  of  gentle 
and  fruitful  thought. 

Having  thus  cultivated,  in  the  time  of  your  studentship,  your 
po\vers  truly  to  the  utmost,  then,  in  your  manhood,  be  resolved  they 
shall  be  spent  in  the  true  service  of  men — not  in  being  ministered 
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unto,  but  in  ministering.  Begin  with  the  simplest  of  all  ministries 
— breaking  of  bread  to  the  poor.  Think  first  of  that,  not  of  your  own 
pride,  learning,  comfort,  prospects  in  life :  nay,  not  now,  once  come 
to  manhood,  may  even  the  obedience  to  parents  check  your  own 
conscience  of  what  is  your  Master's  work.  '  Whoso  loveth  father  and 
mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.'  Take  the  perfectly  simple 
words  of  the  Judgment,  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these,  ye  did  it  unto  me  : '  but  you  must  do  it,  not  preach  it.  And 
you  must  not  be  resolved  that  it  shall  be  done  only  in  a  gentlemanly 
manner.  Your  pride  must  be  laid  down,  as  your  avarice,  and  your  fear. 
Whether  as  fishermen  on  the  sea,  ploughmen  on  the  earth,  labourers 
at  the  forge,  or  merchants  at  the  shop-counter,  you  must  break  and 
distribute  bread  to  the  poor,  set  down  in  companies — for  that  also  is 
literally  told  you — upon  the  green  grass,  not  crushed  in  heaps  under 
the  pavement  of  cities.  Take  Christ  at  His  literal  word,  and,  so  sure 
as  His  word  is  true,  He  will  be  known  of  you  in  breaking  of  bread. 
Kefuse  that  servant's  duty  because  it  is  plain, — seek  either  to  serve 
Grod,  or  know  Him,  in  any  other  way :  your  service  will  become 
mockery  of  Him,  and  your  knowledge  darkness.  Every  day  your 
virtues  will  be  used  by  the  evil  spirits  to  conceal,  or  to  make  respectable, 
national  crime  ;  every  day  your  felicities  will  become  baits  for  the 
iniquity  of  others  ;  your  heroisms,  wreckers'  beacons,  betraying  them 
to  destruction;  and  before  your  own  deceived  eyes  and  wandering 
hearts  every  false  meteor  of  knowledge  will  flash,  and  every  perishing- 
pleasure  glow,  to  lure  you  into  the  gulf  of  your  grave. 

But  obey  the  word  in  its  simplicity,  in  wholeness  of  purpose 
and  with  serenity  of  sacrifice,  like  this  of  the  Venetian  maids',  and 
truly  you  shall  receive  sevenfold  into  your  bosom  in  this  present 
life,  as  in  the  world  to  come,  life  everlasting.  All  your  knowledge 
will  become  to  you  clear  and  sure,  all  your  footsteps  safe  ;  in  the 
present  brightness  of  domestic  life  you  will  foretaste  the  joy  of 
Paradise,  and  to  your  children's  children  bequeath,  not  only  noble 
fame,  but  endless  virtue.  '  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  you 
to  keep  you  in  all  your  ways ;  and  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ 
Jesus.' 

JOHN  RUSKIN. 
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IS  LIFE    WORTH  LIVING? 

CONCLUSION. 

I  AM  writing  for  practical  people ;  I  am  dealing  with  practical  mat- 
ters. When  I  speak  of  life,  and  of  the  worth  of  it,  I  am  referring  to 
common  things,  to  things  of  daily  experience.  I  am  referring  to  the 
joys,  the  sorrows,  and  the  occupations  that  give  their  quick  colour  to 
the  hours ;  and  to  the  loves,  the  ambitions,  and  the  interests,  that 
slowly  give  their  colour  to  the  years.  These  are  the  things  that  sur- 
round all  of  us.  We  cannot  escape  from  them.  In  them  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being ;  and  all  science  and  wisdom,  and  all 
the  pursuits  of  intellect,  must  either  culminate  in  teaching  us  how 
to  deal  with  these,  or  else  must  humbly  take  their  place  amongst 
them.  Be  we  men  of  thought  or  action,  be  we  saints  or  libertines, 
we  have  each  of  us  a  daily  course  to  shape  through  a  throng  of  con- 
flicting impulses.  And  unless  we  are  to  be  the  passive  prey  of  these, 
some  plain  principles  must  be  ours  to  guide  us.  Now,  hitherto,  such 
a  set  of  principles  we  have  had,  all  of  us.  They  were  readily  under- 
stood ;  they  were  readily  applied.  Amongst  the  choices  and  refusals 
that  beset  us  momently,  they  left  us  little  in  doubt  as  to  the  right 
course  ;  and  if  we  refused  to  take  it,  we  refused  with  our  eyes  open. 
But  times  are  changed.  The  old  principles,  we  are  told,  are  obsolete ; 
they  are  no  longer  of  the  least  vise  to  us.  Principles,  we  are  told 
loudly,  we  need  just  as  much  as  ever ;  but  we  are  offered  a  new  set 
of  them.  Now  it  is  plain  that  the  new  set  will  be  useless,  unless  it 
can  take  the  place  of  the  old.  The  difficulties  we  want  help  in, 
remain  just  the  same :  they  are  just  as  definite  as  ever.  We  shall 
want  our  new  rules  of  life  to  be  just  as  definite  as  our  old. 

Here  comes  a  pressing  and  practical  question.  Are  they  so  ? 
or  can  they  ever  be  made  so  ?  Vaguely  stated  they  may  sound  well 
enough.  But  vaguely  stated,  they  are  practically  useless.  Let  our 
modern  moralists  give  them  some  definite  meaning.  Let  them  show 
us  some  particular  rules  deduced  from  their  general  principles.  We 
have  heard  their  principles  often  enough.  What  I  am  now  to  con- 
sider is  the  detailed  application  of  them.  We  want  no  more  vague 
messages  sent  to  us  out  of  the  study  or  the  laboratory,  about  the 
nature  of  right  and  wrong.  Let  the  senders  themselves  coroe  out  to 
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us,  and  illustrate  their  meaning  by  examples  in  the  world  at  large. 
Let  us  confront  them  with  men  and  women  as  they  appear  in  action. 
Let  us  select  for  them  a  variety  of  particular  instances.  Consider 
this  man,  let  us  say,  or  this  woman  ;  consider  this  mood  of  mind,  this 
pursuit,  this  pleasure,  this  way  of  spending  the  day  or  night.  Put 
your  finger  upon  this  case,  and  on  that  case ;  tell  us  which  is  wrong, 
and  which  is  right ;  and  when  you  condemn  any  voluntary  human 
action,  tell  us  exactly  why  you  condemn  it  from  your  own  point  "of 
view,  and  how  you  would  persuade  the  offender  to  condemn  it  also 
from  his. 

Now  I  have  pointed  out,  in  my  former  paper,  that  all  possible 
answers  to  this  question  are  reducible  to  one  simple  form.  If  they 
have  any  meaning  at  all,  they  must  mean  this — an  act,  a  habit  is 
wrong ;  a  pleasure,  a  mood  of  mind  is  wrong,  because  by  it  we  are 
robbed  of  something,  or  hindered  in  attaining  to  something,  which 
we  can  all  discern,  unless  we  close  our  eyes  to  it,  as  the  one  thing 
that  is  indeed  desirable- — the  one  thing  that  will  make  us  really 
happy.  And  the  first  task  of  the  moralist  is  to  put  this  something 
before  us. 

That  this  is  at  least  one  way  of  stating  the  case,  has  been  often 
acknowledged  by  our  modern  teachers  themselves.  I  have  already 
quoted  J.  S.  Mill  as  an  instance ;  and  the  doctrines  of  to-day  are 
being  couched  perpetually  in  this  very  form.  Thus  Professor  Huxley 
concludes  one  of  his  late  addresses  by  solemnly  telling  us  that  the 
last  end  of  education  is  to  promote  '  morality  and  refinement,  by 
teaching  men  to  discipline  themselves,  and  by  leading  them  to  see 
that  the  highest,  as  it  is  the  only  content,  is  to  be  attained,  not  by 
grovelling  in  the  rank  and  steaming  valleys  of  sense,  but  by  con- 
tinually striving  towards  those  high  peaks  where,  resting  in  eternal 
calm,  reason  discerns  the  undefined  but  bright  ideal  of  the  highest 
good — "  a  cloud  by  day,  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night."  ' l  And  these  words 
are  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  moral  exhortations  of  our  new 
school  of  teachers. 

Now  this  is  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  were  there  not 
one  thing  lacking,  it  would  be  just  the  language  that  the  occasion 
craves.  But  the  one  thing  lacking  is  enough  to  make  it  valueless. 
It  may  mean  a  great  deal.  But  there  is  no  possibility  of  saying  ex- 
actly what  it  means.  Before  we  can  begin  to  strive  towards  the 
'  highest  good,'  we  must  at  least  know  something  of  what  this '  highest 
good '  is.  We  must  make  this  '  bright  ideal '  '  stand  and  unfold 
itself.'  If  it  cannot  be  made  to  do  this,  if  it  vanishes  into  mist  as 
we  near  it,  and  takes  a  different  shape  to  each  of  us  as  we  recede  from 
it — still  more,  if  only  some  can  see  it,  and  to  others  it  is  quite  in- 
visible— then  we  shall  simply  set  it  down  as  an  illusion,  and  waste  no 

1    Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  32. 
L2 
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more  time  in  pursuit  of  it.  But  that  it  is  not  an  illusion  is  our 
moralists'  great  claim  for  it.  Heaven  and  the  love  of  Grod,  they  say, 
were  illusions.  The  'highest  good'  they  offer  us  stands  out  in  clear 
contradiction  to  these.  It  is  an  actual  attainable  thing,  a  thing  for 
flesh-and-blood  creatures  ;  it  is  to  be  won  and  enjoyed  by  them  in 
their  common  daily  life.  It  is,  as  they  distinctly  and  unanimously 
tell  us,2  some  form  of  happiness  that  results  in  this  life  to  us 
from  certain  conduct ;  it  is  a  thing  essentially  of  the  present ; 3 
c  and  it  is  obviously,'  says  Professor  Huxley,  '  in  no  way  affected 
by  the  abbreviation  or  prolongation  of  our  conscious  life.'  This 
being  the  case,  then,  it  is  no  unreasonable  demand  to  ask  for 
some  explicit  account  of  it.  When  Professor  Huxley  speaks  of  the 
highest  happiness,  what  meaning  does  he  attach  to  the  word  ?  Has 
he  ever  enjoyed  it  himself,  or  does  he  ever  hope  to  do  so  ?  If  so,  when, 
where,  and  how  ?  What  must  be  done  to  get  it,  and  what  must  be 
left  undone  ?  And  when  it  is  got,  what  will  it  be  like  ?  Is  it  some- 
thing mystical,  rapturous,  and  intermittent,  as  the  language  often 
used  about  it  might  seem  to  suggest  to  one  ?  Is  it  known  only  in 
brief  moments  of  Neoplatonic  ecstasy,  to  which  all  the  acts  of  life 
should  be  stepping-stones  ?  It  certainly  cannot  be  that.  Our  modern 
moralists  are  essentially  no  mystics,  and  their  highest  happiness  must 
be  something  far  more  solid  than  transcendental  ecstasies.  Surely, 
therefore,  if  it  exists  at  all,  we  must  somewhere  be  able  to  lay  our 
hands  upon  it.  It  is  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night ;  it  will  be  surely 
visible.  It  is  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  that  cannot  be  hid.  It  is  to  be 
lifted  up,  and  is  to  draw  all  men  unto  it.  It  is  nothing  if  not  this ; 
and  if,  after  a  careful  search,  we  fail  to  find  it,  there  will  be  nothing 
left  us  but  to  conclude  that  it  is  nothing,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  this 
life  does  not  contain  it.  If  we  are  still  resolved  to  find  it,  we  must 
seek  elsewhere  for  it.  We  must  once  again  have  recourse  to  religion, 
and  import  it  into  the  natural  order  from  a  supernatural  order  that 
we  postulate. 

I  have  stated,  as  plainly  as  I  can,  the  question  I  want  answered. 
I  shall  now  go  on  to  point  out  how  utterly  unsatisfactory  are  the 
answers  that  have  hitherto  been  given  to  it.  These  answers  divide 
themselves  into  two  classes,  which,  though  continually  confused  by 
confused  thinkers,  are  really  quite  distinct  and  separable.  And  what 
I  must  first  do  is  to  show  that  one  of  these  classes  consists  of  what 
are  really  no  answers  at  all,  and  that  we  must  put  them  altogether 
aside  before  we  can  consider  the  matter  clearly. 

Professor  Huxley  shall  give  us  an  example  of  both.  He  is  going 
to  tell  us,  let  us  remember,  about  the  '  highest  good  ' — the  happiness, 
in  other  words,  that  is  the  secret  of  our  life's  worth,  and  the  test  of  all 
our  conduct.  This  happiness  he  divides  into  two  kinds.  He  says 
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there  are  two  things  that  we  may  mean  when  we  speak  about  it.4 
We  may  mean  the  happiness  of  a  society  of  men,  or  we  may  mean 
the  happiness  of  the  members  of  that  society.  And  when  we  speak  of 
morality,  we  may  mean  two  things  also  ;  and  these  two  things  must 
be  kept  distinct.  We  may  mean  '  social  morality,'  of  which  the  test 
and  object  is  the  happiness  of  societies.  We  may  mean  'personal 
morality,'  of  which  the  test  and  object  is  the  happiness  of  individuals. 
And  the  answers  which  our  modern  moralists  make  us,  I  divide  into 
two  classes,  according  to  the  sort  of  happiness  they  refer  to.  It  is 
before  all  things  important  that  this  division  should  be  made,  and  be 
kept  quite  clear  in  our  minds,  if  we  would  see  honestly  what  our 
modern  moral  systems  amount  to.  For  what  makes  them  at  present 
so  difficult  to  deal  with  is  the  fact  that  their  exponents  are  perpetually 
perplexing  themselves  between  these  two  sets  of  answers,  first  giving 
one  and  then  the  other,  and  imagining  that,  by  a  kind  of  confusion 
of  substance,  they  can  both  afford  solutions  of  the  same  question. 
Thus  they  continually  speak  of  life  as  though  its  crowning  achieve- 
ment were  some  kind  of  personal  happiness ;  and  then,  being  asked 
to  explain  the  nature  and  basis  of  this,  they  at  once  shift  their 
ground,  and  talk  to  us  of  the  laws  and  the  conditions  of  social  happi- 
ness. Thus,  Professor  Huxley,  starting 5  with  the  thesis  that  both 
sorts  of  morality,  personal  and  social,  are  strong  enough  to  hold 
their  own,  he  conceives  he  has  established  this  by  simply  proving 
that  one  is.  '  Given,'  he  says,  *  a  society  of  human  beings  under 
certain  circumstances ;  and  the  question  whether  a  particular 
action  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  members  will  tend  to  increase 
the  general  happiness  or  not,  is  a  question  of  natural  know- 
ledge, and  as  such  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  subject  of  scientific 
inquiry.  ...  If  it  can  be  shown  by  observation  or  experiment  that 
theft,  murder,  and  adultery  do  not  tend  to  diminish  the  happiness  of 
society,  then,  in  the  absence  of  any  but  natural  knowledge,  they  are 
not  social  immoralities.' 

Now  here  is  a  clear  and  complete  epitome  of  one  of  those  two 
classes  of  answers  that  our  modern  moralists  give  us.  And  what 
I  ana  going  to  point  out  is,  that  these  answers  are  really  no 
answers  at  all,  and  to  offer  them  to  us  creates  simply  useless  con- 
fusion. It  is  as  if  we  asked  for  a  fish,  and  were  offered  a  scorpion. 
The  scorpion  might  distract  our  attention  ;  it  certainly  would  not 
satisfy  our  appetite.  The  question  we  ask  is,  what  is  the  test  of  con- 
duct ?  in  other  words,  what  is  happiness  ?  And  what  are  we  answered? 
That  happiness  is  the  happiness  of  men — that  it  is  general  happiness 
—that  it  is  the  happiness  of  men  in  societies — that  it  is  happiness 
equally  distributed.  But  what  does  this  avail  us?  The  word 
happiness  is  still  a  locked  casket.  We  know  nothing  as  yet  of  its 

4  M/u-tccncfi  Century,  No.  3,  p.  536.  *  Ibid.  pp.  536,  537. 
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contents.  A  happy  society  neither  does  nor  can  mean  anything  but 
a  number  of  happy  individuals.  Granted  that  we  know  what  will 
make  them  happy,  then  we  shall  know  what  will  make  society  happy. 
Then  social  morality  will  be,  as  Professor  Huxley  says,  a  perfectly 
legitimate  subject  of  scientific  inquiry.  Then,  but  not  till  then. 
When  we  say  that  a  society  is  happy  as  a  body,  we  can  only  mean 
that  it  secures  for  its  members  their  happiness  as  individuals.  What 
do  the  individuals  want  ?  We  must  know  that,  before  we  can  try  to 
secure  it  for  them.  But  this  is  what  our  moralists  are  perpetually 
losing  sight  of.  The  reason  of  this  confusion  is  not  far  to 
ssek.  Observation  and  experiment,  it  is  quite  true,  will  guide  us  to 
certain  clear  and  constant  rules  with  regard  to  conduct.  They 
will  show  us  that  there  are  certain  actions  which  we  must  never  tole- 
rate, and  which  we  must  join  together,  as  best  we  may,  to  suppress. 
:Buk  what  sort  of  actions  are  these  ?  They  are  simply  such  as  disturb 
the  negative  conditions  of  all  happiness.  They  touch  neither  the  loss 
nor  gain  of  any  kind  of  happiness  in  particular.  Of  this  class  are 
theft  and  murder.  If  we  are  to  be  happy  in  any  way,  we  must,  of 
course,  have  our  lives  secured  to  us,  and,  next  to  our  lives,  our  pos- 
sessions. But  to  secure  us  these  does  not  secure  us  happiness.  It 
simply  leaves  us  free  to  secure  it,  if  we  can,  for  ourselves.  Once  let 
us  have  some  common  agreement  as  to  what  this  happiness  is ;  we 
may  then  be  able  to  formulate  other  rules  and  other  laws,  by  which 
we  may  be  helped  in  attaining  it.  But,  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
agreement,  the  only  possible  aim  of  social  morality  is  not  to  promote 
any  kind  or  kinds  of  happiness,  but  to  secure  the  conditions  without 
which  all  happiness  would  be  impossible.  Suppose  the  human 
race  were  a  set  of  canaries  in  a  cage,  and  that  we  were  in 
grave  doubt  as  to  what  seed  to  give  them — hemp-seed,  rape-seed, 
or  canary-seed,  or  all  three  mixed  in  certain  proportions.  That 
would  represent  accurately  the  present  state  of  our  case.  That 
is  the  kind  of  question  we  are  now  in  doubt  about.  Surely  it 
is  evident  that  in  this  perplexity  it  is  absolutely  nothing  to  the 
point  to  tell  us  that  the  birds  must  not  peck  each  other's  eyes 
out,  and  that  they  must  all  have  access  to  the  trough  that  we  are 
ignorant  how  to  fill.  The  real  fault,  then,  of  our  moralists,  that  I  am 
now  dealing  with,  is  this.  They  confuse  the  negative  conditions  of 
happiness  with  the  positive  materials  of  it.  Professor  Huxley,  in  the 
passage  I  have  just  now  quoted,  is  caught,  so  to  speak,  in  the  very 
act  of  committing  it.  '  Theft,  murder,  and  adultery,'  all  these  three, 
it  will  be  remembered,  he  classes  together,  and  seems  to  think  that 
they  stand  on  the  same  footing.  But,  from  what  I  have  just  pointed 
out,  it  is  plain  that  they  do  not  do  so.  We  condemn  theft  and 
murder  for  one  reason.  We  condemn  adultery  for  quite  another.  We 
condemn  the  former,  because  they  are  incompatible  with  any  form 
of  happiness.  We  condemn  the  latter,  because  it  is  a  supposed 
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violation  of  one  particular  form  of  happiness,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the 
substitution  of  a  supposed  lower  kind  for  another  supposed  higher 
kind. 

"We  may  observe  accordingly,  that  if  happiness  be  the  moral 
test,  what  Professor  Huxley  calls  '  social  morality ' — the  rules,  that 
is,  for  producing  the  negative  conditions  of  happiness — are  not  in 
themselves  morality  at  all.  They  only  become  so  when  the  inner 
sense  that  we  are  conforming  to  them  becomes  one  of  the  positive 
factors  of  our  own  personal  happiness.  Then  they  suffer  a  kind  of 
apotheosis ;  they  are  taken  up  into  ourselves,  and  become  part  and 
parcel  of  our  personal  morality.  But  to  tell  us  simply  that  happiness 
is  social  happiness  is  to  tell  us  nothing  at  all.  Social  happiness  is  a 
mere  set  of  ciphers  till  the  unit  of  personal  happiness  is  placed  before 
it.  A  man's  happiness  may  of  course  depend  on  other  beings,  but 
it  is  still  none  the  less  contained  in  himself.  If  our  greatest  delight 
were  to  see  each  other  dance  the  cancan,  then  it  would  be  morality 
for  us  all  to  dance,  that  we  might  enjoy  the  sight  of  each  other. 
None  the  less  would  this  be  a  happy  world,  not  because  we  were  all 
dancing,  but  because  we  each  rejoiced  in  the  sight  of  such  a  spectacle. 
The  happiness  of  the  individual,  as  I  have  said,  must  be  ever  the 
unit  of  happiness.  We  may  talk  as  much  as  we  like  about  dis- 
tributing it  in  the  present,  but  we  must  first  be  clear  as  to  its  present 
value.  We  may  talk  as  much  as  we  like  about  increasing  it  in 
the  future,  but  we  must  first  be  clear  how  its  present  value  is  capable 
of  expansion. 

Surely  one  might  have  thought  that  this  was  plain  enough — that 
even  a  child  could  understand  it.  And  yet  it  would  seem  that  it  is 
not  so.  For  here  are  all  our  modern  English  moralists  making  daily 
the  same  blunder ;  and  not  only  making  it,  but  proclaiming  it  aloud 
with  ever-increasing  vehemence.  Thus  Professor  Huxley,  not  long 
since,  said  that  that  state  of  man  would  be  '  a  true  civitas  Dei, 
in  which  each  man's  moral  faculty  shall  be  such  as  leads  him  to  con- 
trol all  those  desires  which  run  counter  to  the  good  of  mankind  ' — a 
sentence  which  means  nothing,  unless  the  '  good  of  mankind '  be 
defined  first  of  all  as  the  divine  good  of  each  individual  man.  We 
shall  never  get  to  a  civitas  Dei  from  mere  order  and  cooperation. 
These  will  take  us  some  way,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  way 
only ;  and  that  they  will  take  us  as  far  as  they  do  is  perfectly  self- 
evident,  and  has  no  need  of  all  this  emphatic  reassertion.  There 
must  be  order  amongst  thieves,  as  well  as  amongst  honest  men.  Let 
an  army  be  sent  on  a  holy  war  or  an  accursed  one,  the  discipline  will 
be  the  same  that  we  shall  need  in  it.  There  can  be  an  orderly 
brothel  as  well  as  an  orderly  nunnery ;  and  all  order  rests  on  co- 
operation. We  presume  cooperation ;  we  require  an  end  for  which 
to  cooperate. 

Let  us  then,  once  and  for  all,  set  aside  all  this  talk  about  social 
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morality,  as  at  present  nothing  to  the  point.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  end  we  are  asking  for  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  strictly  personal 
end.  Can  our  moralists  show  us  any  one  highest  personal  good,  towards 
which,  as  Professor  Huxley  says,  we  may  be  '  continually  striving '  ? 
That  is  the  one  question  that  really  calls  for  an  answer.  What  shall 
I  do  ? — and  I  ? — and  I  ? — and  I  ?  What  dp  you  offer  me  ? — and  me  ? 
— and  me  ?  This  is  the  great  question  that  mankind  is  asking. 
'  You  must  promise  something  to  each  of  us,'  it  says,  'or  very  cer- 
tainly you  will  be  able  to  promise  nothing  to  all  of  us.' ,  Nor  is  there 
the  least  loophole  left  for  escape  in  telling  us  to  work  for  others, 
and  to  find  our  happiness  in  that.  The  question  merely  confronts 
us  with  two  other  facets  of  itself.  What  sort  of  happiness  shall  I 
procure  for  others  ?  and  what  sort  of  happiness  will  others  procure 
for  me  ?  What  will  it  be  like  ?  Will  it  be  worth  having  ?  Let 
us  be  sure  about  that  first.  For  it  will  certainly  give  me  no  delight 
to  procure  for  others  what  I  should  feel  no  delight  in  if  procured  by 
others  for  me.  The  coin  itself  must  have  some  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  never  acquire  it  by  being  merely  shuffled  about  from  one  hand 
to  another.  A  million  dull  individuals  will  not  make  a  happy  state  ; 
nor  will  a  million  million  dull  individuals  make  a  glorious  humanity, 
any  more  than,  as  we  often  know  to  our  cost,  twenty  dull  individuals 
will  make  a  brilliant  dinner  party,  or  a  hundred  average  church- 
goers a  fervent  congregation. 

We  have  thus  arrived,  then,  at  the  true  heart  of  the  question. 
When  I  am  inquiring  into  life's  value,  I  am  inquiring  into  the  highest 
kind  of  personal  happiness  that  life  can  be  made  to  yield  to  us. 

I  must  now  examine  the  answers  that  our  moralists  have  made  to 
this.  It  is  with  these  answers  that  our  real  concern  lies.  With  the 
former  class  it  was  easy  enough  to  deal.  They  were  not  false ;  they 
were  simply  not  to  the  point ;  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  put 
them  on  one  side.  But  the  fault  that  vitiates  these  is  far  subtler. 
The  question  here  is  no  longer  evaded.  The  answers  are  straight- 
forward and  are  singularly  plausible  ;  and  until  we  look  at  them  very 
narrowly,  it  is  hard  to  say  that  they  are  not  in  a  great  measure 
satisfactory.  The  problem,  let  us  remember,  is  to  give  us  something- 
worth  living  for,  some  goal  to  work  towards  when  the  very  notions  of 
a  Grod  and  a  future  life  shall  have  left  us,  and  have  evaporated  even  out 
of  our  imaginations.  Now  many  of  our  new  teachers  begin  by  frankly 
admitting  to  us  that  the  loss  of  a  belief  in  God,  and  the  hope  of  a  future 
life,  may  be  some  real  loss  to  us.  Others  again  contend  that  this  loss  is 
a  gain.  Their  views  on  this  point,  however,  are  not  much  to  the  present 
purpose.  What  we  have  no\^  to  remember  is  that,  even  according  to 
those  who  admit  life  to  have  lost  most  in  this  way,  the  loss  is  not  a 
very  important,  still  less  is  it  a  fatal  one.  It  will  still  leave  us  a 
life  that  is  worth  living.  The  character  of  our  aims  and  pleasures 
will  not  be  radically  changed  by  it.  The  good  is  still  to  be  an  aim 
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for  us ;  and  our  cLvoiio  i  to  it  will  bs  more  valuable,  because  it  will 
now  be  quite  disinterested.  Thus  Professor  Tyndall  tells  us  that, 
though  he  has  now  rejected  the  religion  of  his  earlier  years,  yet, 
granting  him  proper  health  of  body,  there  is  '  no  spiritual  experience,' 
such  as  he  then  knew, '  no  resolve  of  duty,  no  work  of  mercy,  no  act  of 
self-renouncement,  no  solemnity  of  thought,  no  joy  in  the  life  and 
aspects  of  nature,  that  would  not  still  be  (his) ;  and  this  without 
the  least  regard  to  any  purely  personal  reward  or  punishment  loom- 
ing in  the  future/ G  The  same  is  the  implicit  teaching  of  all 
George  Eliot's  novels.  So,  too,  Professor  Huxley  tells  us,  that  come 
what  may  to  our  '  intellectual  beliefs  and  even  education,'  he  '  sees 
no  reason  to  doubt '  that  '  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the  ugliness  of 
sin '  are,  for  those  that  have  eyes  to  see  them,  '  no  mere  metaphors,' 
but  '  real  and  intense  feelings.'  7  And  Mr.  Sully  tells  us  in  his  late 
work  on  Pessimism,  that  '  lives  nourished  and  invigorated  '  by  a 
purely  human  ideal,  '  have  been  and  still  may  be  seen  amongst  us, 
and  the  appearance  of  but  a  single  example  proves  the  adequacy  of  the 
belief.'  It  is  plain  that  such  utterances  as  these  enunciate  practically 
no  new  system  at  all.  They  merely  redirect  our  attention  to  the 
old  one ;  they  again  point  to  the  old  practical  ends  and  courses  of 
action,  and  tell  us  that  these  in  themselves  are  their  own  reward  and 
their  own  sufficient  motive.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  our  modern 
moralists.  There  is,  too,  another  school  of  teachers  to  be  dealt  with, 
though  at  present  not  openly  popular,  who  would  give  us  a  rule  of 
life,  but  who  would  yet  hardly  call  themselves  moralists  at  all.  These 
would  still  distinguish  probably  between  vice  and  virtue,  and  admit 
that  the  pleasures  they  give  us  are  of  a  different  quality.  But  they 
would  deny  that  one  practically  was  better  than  the  other.  They  would 
call  nothing  common  or  unclean ;  they  would  make  us  free  to  eat 
any  fruit  in  the  garden  ;  and  the  greater  variety,  they  would  say, 
we  could  enjoy  of  these,  so  much  the  better  for  us.  This  teaching  is 
at  present  more  often  implied  than  stated.  But  at  least  one  of  this 
school,  in  our  day,  has  been  clear  enough  on  the  matter ;  and  he 
explicitly  bases  his  teaching  on  the  teachings  of  modern  science. 
'  Each  moment,'  says  Mr.  Pater,  '  some  form  grows  perfect  in  hand 
or  face ;  some  tone  on  the  hills  or  sea  is  choicer  than  the  rest ;  some 
mood  of  passion,  or  insight,  or  intellectual  excitement,  is  irresistibly 
real  and  attractive  for  us.'  And  thus,  *  while  all  melts  under  our 
feet,'  he  goes  on,  '  we  may  well  catch  at  any  exquisite  passion,  or 
any  contribution  to  knowledge,  that  seems  by  a  lifted  horizon  to 
set  the  spirit  free  for  a  moment,  or  any  stirring  of  the  senses,  strange 
dyes,  strange  flowers,  and  curious  odours,  or  the  work  of  the  artist's 
hand,  or  the  face  of  one's  friend.' 

Here  then  are  two  sets  of  teachers,  who  profess,  without  any  aid 

6  Fragments  of  Scu-nce,  p.  5C2.  *  Nineteenth  Century,  No.  3,  p.  537. 
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from  religion,  to  secure  for  us  some  real  value  in  life.  The  one  finds 
this  value  in  one  set  of  pleasures  only,  and  maintains  that  the  art 
of  happiness  is  to  renounce  all  other  pleasures  for  these.  The  other 
finds  this  value  in  all  pleasures  alike,  and  maintains  that  the  art  of 
happiness  is  to  select  as  many  of  all  kinds  as  is  possible.  And  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  consider  both  of  these  views.  For,  supposing  we 
can  show  that  morality  vanishes  with  the  vanishing  of  religion,  still 
it  does  not  follow  that  happiness  does.  And  if  men  can  be  really 
thoroughly  happy  without  morality,  nothing  will  convince  them 
that  they  are  losers  by  having  ceased  to  be  moral. 

And  now  what  I  am  about  to  point  out  is  this — that  both  these 
classes  of  teachers  have  committed  hitherto  one  radical  fault,  by  which 
all  their  after  conclusions,  be  they  never  so  accurate,  are  of  necessity 
completely  vitiated.  They  both  profess  to  give  us  a  rule  of  life  without 
religion — without  a  God  whose  will  we  may  do  here,  and  whose  vision 
we  may  enjoy  hereafter.  But  they  think  that  the  task  is  far  simpler 
than  it  is.  They  think,  it  would  seem,  that  they  have  but  to 
kill  Grod,  and  that  his  inheritance  shall  be  ours.  Accordingly  they 
strike  out  the  beliefs  in  question,  and  then  turn  instantly  to  life ; 
they  sort  its  resources  ;  count  its  riches  ;  and  then  say  *  Aim  at 
this, — and  this, — and  this.  See  how  beautiful  is  holiness ;  see  how 
rapturous  is  pleasure.  Surely  these  are  worth  seeking  for  their  own 
sakes,  without  "  any  reward  or  punishment  looming  in  the  future." ' 
They  find,  in  fact,  the  interests  and  the  sentiments  of  the  world's 
present  life — all  the  glow  and  all  the  gloom  of  it — lying  before  them 
like  the  colours  on  a  painter's  palette ;  and  they  think  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  set  to  work  and  use  them.  But  let  them  wait 
a  moment.  They  are  in  far  too  great  a  hurry.  The  palette  and  its 
colours  are  not  nearly  ready  for  them.  One  of  the  colours  of  life — 
religion,  that  is — a  colour  which,  by  their  own  admission,  has  hitherto 
been  an  important  one — they  have  swept  clean  away.  And  let  them 
remember  exactly  why  they  have  done  this.  It  may  be  a  pleasing 
colour,  or  it  may  not.  This  is  a  matter  of  taste.  But  one  thing 
all  our  modern  teachers  assure  us — it  is  not  a  fast  colour.  It  is  found 
to  fade  instantly  in  the  new  sunlight  of  knowledge.  It  is  rapidly 
getting  dim,  and  dull,  and  dead.  It  is  worse  than  the  '  flying  colours,' 
as  Peter  Pindar  called  them,  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds.  When  once  it 
is  gone,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  restore  it ;  and  all  future  pictures 
of  life  must  be  tinted  without  its  aid.  They  therefore  profess  loudly 
to  us  that  they  are  going  to  employ  it  no  longer.  But  there  is  this 
point — this  all-important  point  that  has  quite  escaped  them.  They 
have  rejected  the  colour  in  its  pure  state,  and  they  think  that  they 
have  altogether  got  rid  of  it.  They  seem  not  to  suspect  that  it 
may  be  mixed  up  with  the  colours  they  retain,  and  be  the  secret  of 
much  of  their  depth  and  lustre.  Let  them  analyse  these  colours  be- 
fore they  use  them.  Let  them  see  whether  religion  be  not  lurking 
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there,  as  a  subtle  colouring  principle  in  all  their  pigments,  even  one 
grain  of  it  being  perceptible  in  its  effects.  Let  them  only  begin 
this  analysis,  and  it  will  very  soon  be  clear  to  them  that  to  cleanse 
life  of  religion  is  not  so  simple  a  process  as  they  seem  to  have  fancied 
it.  Its  actual  dogmas  may  be  readily  put  away  from  us ;  not  so  the 
effect  which  these  dogmas  have  worked  during  the  course  of  centuries. 
In  disguised  forms  they  are  round  us  everywhere ;  they  confront  us 
in  every  human  interest,  in  every  human  pleasure.  They  have 
beaten  themselves  into  all  life ;  they  have  eaten  their  way  into  it ; 
like  a  secret  sap  they  have  flavoured  every  fruit  in  the  garden. 
They  are  as  a  powerful  drug  that  has  got  into  our  whole  system. 

But  there  is  this  great  fact  to  remember.  There  have  been 
always  forces  in  the  system  working  this  drug  out  of  it ;  only 
hitherto  fresh  doses  have  been  continually  administered.  Once, 
however,  let  us  destroy  our  stock  of  the  drug,  and  what  must  follow 
will  be  evident.  The  drug  will  in  time  work  altogether  out  of  the 
system,  but  it  will  not  work  out  immediately.  Its  effects  will  not 
stop  suddenly  the  moment  we  cease  to  administer  fresh  doses  of  it. 
The  result  will  be  very  gradual,  though  very  sure. 

If  then  we  would  appraise  the  vigour  and  value  of  life,  independent 
of  religion,  we  must  not  draw  conclusions  from  it  while  religion  is 
yet  in  its  system.  Our  modern  moralists,  therefore,  in  taking  life 
as  it  is,  are  building  on  an  utterly  unsound  foundation.  A  fatal  error 
is  the  kernel  of  their  first  premisses.  Mr.  Sully  is  thus  emphatically 
wrong  when  he  says  that  a  single  example  in  the  present  day  (or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  any  number  of  examples)  either  goes  or  can  go 
any  way  towards  proving  the  adequacy  of  any  non-religious  formula. 
Equally  wrong,  too,  are  the  other  writers  I  have  quoted.  Let  them 
analyse  what  they  mean  by  the  '  beauty  of  holiness,'  '  resolves  of  duty,' 
and  '  solemnity  of  thought ; '  or  by  '  insight,'  '  passion,'  and  '  intel- 
lectual excitement.'  And  let  them  bring  to  this  spiritual  analysis 
but  a  little  of  that  skill  that  has  been  attained  to  in  the  analysis  of 
matter.  In  our  late  experiments  on  spontaneous  generation  what 
untold  pains  have  been  taken  !  With  what  laborious  thought,  with 
what  emulous  ingenuity,  have  we  struggled  to  completely  sterilise 
the  fluids  in  which  we  are  to  seek  for  the  new  production  of  life ! 
How  jealously  have  we  guarded  against  leaving  there  any  already 
existing  germs  !  Surely  spiritual  matters  are  worthy  of  an  equally 
careful  treatment.  For  what  we  have  here  to  study  is  not  the  pro- 
duction of  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  but  the  highest  forms  of 
human  happiness.  These  were  once  thought  to  be  always  due  to 
religion.  The  new  doctrine  is  that  they  are  producible  without  such 
aid.  Let  us  treat,  then,  the  '  beauty  of  holiness  '  and  '  intellectual 
excitement '  as  Professor  Tyndall  has  treated  the  infusions  in  which 
life  has  been  said  to  originate.  Let  us  boil  them  down,  so  to  speak, 
and  destroy  every  germ  of  religion  in  them,  and  then  see  how  far 
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they  will  generate  happiness.  And  let  us  treat  in  thi^  way  vice  no 
less  than  virtue.  Having  once  done  this,  we  may  honestly  claim 
whatever  yet  remains  to  us ;  then  we  shall  Fee  what  materials  for 
happiness  we  can,  as  atheists,  call  our  own ;  then  our  atheistic  ethics, 
if  any  such  be  possible,  will  begin  to  have  a  real  value  for  us — 
then,  but  not  till  then. 

Such  an  analysis  must  be  naturally  a  work  of  time.  And  it 
is  indeed  more  my  purpose  to  point  out  its  necessity,  than  to  attempt 
myself  to  perform  it.  But  a  certain  part  of  it  is  a  work  of  com- 
parative ease  ;  and  even  this  will  yield  us  results  that  will  be  very 
suggestive  to  us. 

The  things  of  life  as  they  appeal  to  us,  either  singly  or  woven 
together  by  the  imagination  and  the  memory,  would  be  separable 
naturally  into  two  groups,  according  as  they  repel  or  please  us.  And 
a  merely  natural  happiness  can  be  measured  by  nothing  but  by  what 
we  obtain  of  the  naturally  pleasant,  and  by  what  we  avoid  of  the 
naturally  painful.  But  if  we  examine  life  as  we  actually  now  find  it 
about  us,  we  shall  see  that  this  natural  classification  has  been 
traversed  by  another.  Many  things  naturally  repellent  have  received 
a  supernatural  blessing ;  many  things  naturally  pleasant  have 
received  a  supernatural  curse.  Thus  in  what  at  present  passes 
muster  as  the  highest  happiness,  there  are  many  elements  of  pain ; 
and  in  what  passes  muster  as  the  profoundest  misery,  there  are  many 
elements  of  pleasure.  Thus,  whereas  happiness  naturally  would  be 
the  test  of  right,  right  is  now  supernaturally  the  test  of  happiness. 
And  so  completely  is  this  notion  ingrained  in  the  world's  present 
consciousness  that  in  all  our  deeper  views  of  life,  no  matter  whether 
we  be  saints  or  sinners,  right  and  wrong,  not  •  happiness  and  misery, 
are  the  conceptions  that  first  appeal  to  us.  A  certain  supernatural 
moral  judgment,  in  fact,  has  become  our  primary  faculty ;  and  it 
mixes  its  voice  spontaneously  with  every  estimate  we  form  of  the 
world  around  us. 

Now  here  we  have  religion  in  its  commonest  concrete  form.  I 
shall  show  this  more  fully  by-and-by.  But  I  must  first  exemplify 
the  fact  on  which  I  have  just  been  dwelling — I  must  exemplify  how 
everywhere  and  in  everything,  let  us  turn  where  we  will,  let  us  fix 
our  eyes  on  what  we  will,  this  supernatural  sense  is  always  with  us  ; 
and  that  to  it  is  due  every  keener  pleasure  and  every  deeper  interest 
that  we  at  present  find  in  life. 

This  might  seem  at  first  sight  a  hard  task  to  perform — the  interests 
we  have  to  deal  with  are  so  varied  and  so  many  in  number.  But 
there  is  one  special  interest  that  will  here  assist  us,  an  interest  which 
forms,  as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  all  the  rest,  and  through  which  we 
shall  be  enabled  at  once  to  deal  with  them.  I  mean  art.  For  let  us 
consider  what  art  is,  and  why  it  pleases  us.  Its  pleasures  are  strictly 
relative  to  the  pleasures  of  life.  We  must  care,  for  instance,  for  the 
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human  face,  or  we  should  never  care  for  portraits  of  it.  We  must 
care  for  living  womanhood,  or  we  should  never  care  for  marble  god- 
desses. We  must  care  for  love,  or  we  should  never  care  for  love-songs. 
And  so  on  with  all  the  rest  of  life's  resources.  Art  may  send  us  back 
to  these  with  an  intenser  appreciation  of  them  ;  but  we  must  bring 
to  art  from  life  the  appreciations  we  want  intensified.  Art  is  a  factor 
in  human  happiness,  because  by  its  means  ordinary  men  are  made 
partakers  in  the  vision  of  exceptional  men.  Great  art  is  a  speculum 
reflecting  life  as  the  keenest  eyes  have  seen  it.  All  its  images  are 
of  value  only  as  this.  Taken  by  themselves,  '  the  best  in  this  kind 
are  but  shadows.'  In  examining  a  work  of  art,  then,  we  are  examining 
life  itself,  and  not  life  merely,  but,  as  it  were,  a  quintessence  of 
life — life  with  its  resources  magnified  and  intensified  to  their  utmost. 
And  now  remembering  this,  let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  works  of  art — I  mean  its  dramas ;  for  poetry  is  the  most  arti- 
culate of  all  the  arts,  and  the  drama  is  the  most  comprehensive  form 
of  poetry.  Let  us  turn,  for  instance,  to  Sophocles,  to  Shakespeare, 
and  to  Goethe,  and  consider  some  of  their  greatest  plays,  and  how 
they  present  life  to  us.  If  we  do  this,  it  will  need  but  little 
thought  to  show  us  that  all  these  are  addressed  primarily  to  the 
supernatural  moral  judgment;  that  this  judgment  is  perpetually 
being  expressed  explicitly  in  the  plays  themselves  ;  and  still  more, 
that  it  is  always  presupposed  in  us.  In  other  words,  these  plays 
are  all  of  them  presentations  of  men  struggling,  or  failing  to  struggle, 
not  after  natural  happiness,  but  after  supernatural  right ;  and  it  is 
always  presupposed  that  we,  on  our  part,  recognise  this  struggle 
as  the  one  supreme  tiling  that  gives  life  its  importance.  And  this 
importance,  primarily  and  essentially,  is  based  not  upon  the  social 
consequences  of  conduct,  but  upon  its  personal  consequences.  In 
Macbeth,  for  instance,  the  main  incident,  the  tragic  colouring-matter 
of  the  drama,  is  the  murder  of  Duncan.  But  in  what  aspect  of  this 
does  the  real  tragedy  lie  ?  Not  in  the  fact  that  Duncan  is  murdered, 
but  that  Macbeth  is  the  murderer.  What  appals  us,  what  purges 
our  passions  with  pity  and  with  terror  as  we  contemplate  it,  is  not 
the  external,  the  social  effect  of  the  act,  but  the  personal,  the 
internal  effect  of  it.  As  for  Duncan,  he  is  in  his  grave ;  after  life's 
fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well.  What  our  minds  are  made  to  dwell  upon 
is  not  that  Duncan  shall  sleep  for  ever,  but  that  Macbeth  shall  sleep 
no  more.  We  see  in  Hamlet  precisely  the  same  thing.  The  action 
that  our  interest  centres  in  is  the  hero's  struggle  to  conform  to  an 
internal  personal  standard  of  right,  utterly  irrespective  of  use  to 
others  or  of  natural  happiness  to  himself.  In  the  course  of  this 
struggle,  indeed,  he  does  nothing  but  ruin  the  happiness  around  him  ; 
and  this  ruin  adds  infinitely  to  the  pathos  of  the  spectac'te.  But  we 
are  not  indignant  with  Hamlet  as  being  the  cause  of  it.  We  should 
have  been  indignant  rather  with  him  if  the  case  had  been  reversed, 
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and  if,  instead  of  sacrificing  social  happiness  for  the  sake  of  personal 
right,  he  had  abandoned  personal  right  for  the  sake  of  social  happi- 
ness. In  Antigone  again  we  have  an  explicit  statement  of  the  super- 
natural moral  axiom  on  which  that  whole  marvellous  tragedy  rests — 
that  the  one  rule  we  are  to  live  by,  and  not  to  live  by  only,  but  to 
die  for,  is  no  human  rule,  is  no  standard  of  our  own,  nor  can  it  be 
altered  by  what  will  make  either  ourselves  or  others  happy ;  but  it 
is  '  the  unwritten  and  the  enduring  laws  of  God,  that  are  not  of 
to-day  or  yesterday,  but  they  live  from  everlasting,  and  none  can 
declare  the  mystery  of  their  generation.'  Would  we  see  the  matter 
pushed  to  a  yet  narrower  issue,  let  us  turn  to  Measure  for  Measure 
and  to  Faust.  In  both  these  plays  we  can  see  at  once  that  one 
moral  judgment,  not  to  name  others,  is  presupposed  before  all  things. 
This  is  a  hard  and  fixed  judgment  with  regard  to  female  chastity  and 
the  supernatural  value  of  it.  It  is  because  we  assent  to  this  judgment 
that  Isabella  is  heroic  to  us ;  Margaret  is  unfortunate  in  our  eyes  for 
the  same  reason.  Isabella  has  kept,  Margaret  has  lost,  her  *  eternal 
jewel.'  Let  us  for  a  moment  suspend  this  judgment,  and  whn,t  will 
become  of  the  two  dramas  ?  The  terror  and  the  pity  of  them  will 
vanish  all  at  once  like  a  dream.  The  fittest  name  for  both  of  them 
would  be  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing.'  The  deepest  feelings  that 
such  works  could  then  arouse  in  us  would  be  pity  for  people  who 
were  so  disturbed  about  trifles,  or  wonder  at  people  who,  having 
pleasure  before  them,  deliberately  refused  to  take  it,  or,  having  taken 
it,  deliberately  made  it  bitter  by  cursing  it. 

It  will  thus  be  seen — and  the  more  we  consider  the  matter  the 
more  plain  will  it  become  to  us — that  the  supernatural  moral  judg- 
ment is  the  first  faculty  in  us  that  art  appeals  to  ;  that  in  all  great 
art  the  suppressed  premiss  is  this  :  The  grand  relation  of  man  is  not 
first  to  his  brother  men,  but  to  something  beyond  humanity ;  to  this 
first,  and  to  his  brother  men  through  this.  We  are  not  our  own ;  we 
are  bought  with  a  price.  Our  bodies  are  (rod's  temples,  and  if  these 
are  profaned,  some  unimaginable  ruin  is  sure  to  overtake  the  pro- 
faner.  Such  are  the  solemn  and  profound  beliefs,  whether  consciou  •• 
or  unconscious,  on  which  all  the  great  art  of  the  world  has  based 
itself.  All  the  profundity  and  solemnity  of  this  art  is  borrowed  from 
these,  and  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  intensity  with  which  men 
hold  them. 

Nor  is  this  true  of  sublime  and  serious  art  only.  It  is  true  of 
•cynical  and  profligate  art  as  well.  It  is  true  of  Congreve  as  it  is  true 
of  Sophocles.  The  supernatural  moral  judgment  is  essential  to  the 
character  of  the  libertine  as  it  is  to  the  character  of  the  saint.  The 
libertine  is  the  spirit  who  denies.  But  he  must  have  some  affirma- 
tion for  the  denial  to  prey  upon.  He  hates  the  good,  and  its  existence 
piques  him ;  but  he  must  know  that  the  good  exists  none  the  less. 
'  I'd  no  sooner,'  says  one  of  Congreve's  characters,  '  play  with  a  man 
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that  slighted  his  ill-fortune  than  I'd  make  love  to  a  woman  who 
undervalued  the  loss  of  her  reputation.'  In  this  one  sentence  lies 
the  whole  secret  of  profligacy.  We  have  here  the  exact  counterpart 
to  the  words  of  Antigone  that  I  have  already  quoted.  For  just  as  her 
life  lay  in  conformity  to  '  the  unwritten  and  enduring  laws  of  God,' 
so  does  the  life  of  the  profligate  lie  in  the  violation  of  them.  To 
each  the  existence  of  the  laws  is  equally  essential.  For  profligacy  is 
not  merely  the  gratification  of  the  appetites,  but  the  gratification  of 
them  at  the  expense  of  something  else.  Beasts  are  not  profligate — we 
cannot  have  a  profligate  goat.  Nay,  even  in  cases  where  men  do 
their  best  to  sink  below  the  level  of  profligacy,  and  to  plunge  deepest 
in  the  pleasures  that  are  most  entirely  animal,  the  supernatural 
element,  unsuspected  by  themselves,  is  still  present,  and  is  really  what 
gives  the  mad  rage  to  their  passion.  We  may  detect  its  presence 
even  in  such  abnormal  literature  of  indulgence  as  the  erotic  work 
commonly  ascribed  to  Meursius.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  such 
pleasures  as  are  there  dealt  with  are  supposed  to  enthral  men  not 
in  proportion  to  their  intensity  (for  this  would  probably  be  pretty 
nearly  equal),  but  in  proportion  to  their  lowness — to  their  sullying 
power.  Degradation  is  the  measure  of  enjoyment;  or,  rather,  it  is 
an  increasing  numeral  by  which  one  constant  figure  of  enjoyment  is 
multiplied.  Such  pleasures  are  sought  only  in  '  twilights,  where 
virtues  are  vices  ; '  and  their  votaries  are  ever  ready  to  ask — 

Ah,  where  shall  we  go  then  for  pastime, 
If  the  worst  that  can  "be  has  been  done  ? 

Thus,  if  we  look  at  life  as  it  is,  in  the  mirror  of  art,  we  shall  see 
how  the  supernatural  is  ever  present  to  us.  If  we  climb  up  into 
heaven,  it  is  there  ;  if  we  go  down  into  hell,  it  is  there  also.  We 
shall  see  it  at  the  bottom  equally  of  two  opposite  sets  of  pleasures, 
to  one  or  other  of  which  all  human  pleasures  belong.  The  source  of 
one  is  an  impassioned  struggle  after  the  supernatural  right,  or  an 
impassioned  sense  of  rest  upon  attaining  it ;  the  source  of  the  other 
is  the  sense  of  revolt  against  it,  which  flatters  us  in  various  ways. 
In  both  cases  equally  the  primary  sense  appealed  to  is  the  super- 
natural moral  judgment.  All  the  life  about  us  is  coloured  by  this ; 
and  if  this  is  destroyed  or  weakened,  the  whole  aspect  of  life  will 
change  to  us. 

I  will  now  explain  why  I  call  this  judgment  supernatural.  I  call 
it  so  because  natural  science  cannot  supply  it ;  because  no  interroga- 
tion of  nature  can  either  support  or  verify  it;  because,  tested  by 
scientific  tests  of  reality,  it  at  once  melts  into  air  like  the  vainest  of 
vain  dreams.  To  see  that  this  is  so,  we  have  but  to  consider  two  of 
its  essential  characteristics.  In  the  first  place  this  judgment  is 
absolute.  It  discriminates  between  right  and  wrong  with  a  menacing 
and  imperious  dogmatism,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  and  it 
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applies  the  same  standard  to  all  men.  In  the  second  place,  the 
difference  it  asserts  between  right  and  wrong-  is  one  not  of  degree 
but  of  kind  ;  and  the  difference  is  thus  in  its  nature  infinite.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  the  moral  judgment  on  purity.  In  the  first 
place  this  judgment  asserts  that  purity  is  better  than  impurity  for 
all  men,  making  no  allowance  either  for  taste  or  temperament. 
In  the  second  place  it  asserts  that  the  choice  between  this  worse 
and  this  better  is  of  an  importance  that  is  quite  incalculable. 
These  two  characteristics,  our  non-theistic  moralists,  on  their  own 
admission,  are  utterly  unable  to  supply.  But  throughout  their 
whole  teaching  they  are  perpetually  forgetting  this  acknowledg- 
ment. They  have  explicitly  reduced  virtue  to  a  taste,  but  they 
are  for  ever  speaking  of  it  as  if  it  were  more  than  a  taste.  They 
have  evidently  a  meaning  and  a  feeling  for  which  they  can  find  no 
place  in  their  reasoned  system.  They  have  a  feeling  that  not  the 
greatest  happiness,  but  the  most  righteous  happiness,  is  the  real 
test  of  conduct;  and  they  hold  this  highest  good  up  to  men,  as 
though  no  one  existed  who  might  not  grow  to  discern  its  goodness. 
Thus  Professor  Huxley,  as  we  have  seen,  absolutely  condemns  the 
4  rank  and  steaming  valleys  of  sense.'  He  speaks  as  if  he  had  some 
canon  of  happiness,  independent  of  all  the  various  and  veering  tastes 
of  those  whom  he  addresses.  And  such  is  the  language,  and  such  is 
the  position,  of  all  our  atheistic  moralists.  Their  meaning  is  clear 
enough  ;  their  reasoning  is  clear  enough  ;  but  their  reasoning  is  utterly 
incapable  of  giving  any  support  to  their  meaning.  And  they  are 
themselves,  in  a  confused  way,  conscious  of  this  confusion.  For  let 
them  be  only  pushed  hard  enough,  they  surprise  us,  one  and  all,  by  a 
sudden  desertion  of  their  own  premisses,  and  they  clutch  convulsively 
at  a  support  of  which  hitherto  they  had  made  no  mention.  They 
start  one  and  all  with  the  axiom  that  happiness  is  the  test  of  conduct, 
that  happiness  is  the  object  of  morality.  But  as  soon  as  this  test 
shows  signs  of  failing  them,  they  directly  quit  it  for  another.  Thus 
Professor  Huxley  admits  that  the  belief  in  a  Grod  always  by  us,  to 
see  that  we  were  faithfully  seeking  after  our  own  happiness,  might 
be  doubtless  very  useful,  if  we  could  only  believe  it  to  be  true.  But, 
he  goes  on,  if  no  proof  of  its  truth  be  forthcoming,  and  if,  in  its 
absence,  the  human  race  lapse  below  the  beasts  in  their  bestiality,  we 
shall  at  least,  he  says,  have  one  comfort  in  knowing  that  men  will 
'  not  have  reached  the  lowest  depths  of  immorality,'  '  so  long  as  they 
hold  to  the  plain  rule  of  not  pretending  to  believe  what  they  have  no 
reason  to  believe,  because  it  may  be  to  their  advantage  so  to  pretend.' 8 
Now,  by  a  simple  substitution  of  terms,  we  can  see  what  an  utter 
absurdity  is  contained  in  this  sentence.  According  to  the  modern 
definition,  immorality  can  have  no  conceivable  meaning  but  unhappi- 

8  Nineteenth  Century,  N>\  ?,.  *\  53". 
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ness,  or,  at  least,  the  means  to  it,  which  in  this  case  are  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  end.  And  thus,  according  to  this  rigid 
reasoning,  the  human  race  will  not  have  reached  its  lowest  depths 
of  misery,  so  long  as  it  rejects  the  one  thing  which,  ex  hypothesi, 
might  render  it  less  miserable. 

The  reason  of  this  confusion  is  plain.  Our  moralists  are 
beginning  with  one  test  of  conduct  ;  they  are  ending  with  quite 
another.  They  are  beginning  with  subjective  happiness  ;  they  are 
ending  with  objective  truth. 

And  now  here  is  a  plain  question,  which  may  be  answered  in  one 
of  two  ways,  but  which,  on  the  atheistic  hypothesis,  cannot  possibly 
be  answered  in  both.  Is  truth  valuable  only  because  it  conduces  to 
happiness  ?  or  is  happiness  only  valuable  when  it  is  based  on  truth  ? 
If  the  latter,  truth,  not  happiness,  is  the  test  of  conduct.  If  our 
teachers  really  mean  this,  let  them  explicitly  and  consistently  say  so. 
Let  them  keep  this  test,  let  them  reject  the  other  ;  for  the  two  can- 
not be  fused  together.  Apparently  they  have  some  dim  superstition 
that  the  attainment  of  truth  will,  in  some  unexplained  way,  coincide 
with  the  attainment  of  happiness.  But,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the 
moment  this  notion  is  really  brought  to  the  test,  its  falsehood  be- 
comes apparent.  Truth  may  sometimes  subserve  happiness,  but  at 
other  times  it  is  absolutely  opposed  to  it.  Never  at  any  time  are  the 
two  to  be  identified. 
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And  if  we  do  but  consider  the  matter  a  moment,  it  will  be  plain  that  this 
not  only  is  so,  but  that  it  must  be  so.     For  what  does  truth  mean  as  our 
modern  teachers  speak  of  it  ?     It  means  the  apprehension  of  the  facts, 
the  sequences,  of  the  natural  order,  as  observation  and  experiment  reveal 
them  to  us.     It  means  the  knowledge  of  Nature.     But,  viewed  from  a 
natural  stand-point,  what  is  Nature  ?     Nature,  as  Mill  has  so  well 
pointed  out,  is  a  thing  that  can  have  no  claim  either  on  our  reverence 
or  our  approbation.     Judged  of  by  any  human  standard,  Nature  is  a 
monster.     There  is  no  crime  that  men  abhor  or  perpetrate  that  Nature 
does  not  commit  daily  on  an  exaggerated  scale.     She  knows  no  sense 
either  of  justice  or  of  mercy.     In  what  way  then  can  it  be  a  holy,  a 
noble,  a  moral  thing  to  study  the  ways  of  this  monster,  unless,  the 
test  of  all  morality  being  human  happiness,  we  can  lay  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  an    intimacy  with  this  eternal  criminal  will  make  us 
happiest?     I  am  speaking  of  this  purely  from  the   atheistic   stand- 
point.    The  believer,  of  course,  admits  that  truth  is  a  sacred  thing  ; 
and  he  believes  that  truth  will  never  militate  against  the  highest 
happiness,  but  will  always  guide  him  to  it,  when  apprehended  fully. 
But  his  belief  rests  on  a  foundation  that  has  been  renounced  altogether 
by  his  opponents.     He  values  truth  because,  in  whatever  direction  it 
VOL.  III.—  No.  11.  M 
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takes  him,  it  takes  him  either  to  (rod  or  towards  him.  He  sees  Nature 
to  be  cruel  when  viewed  by  herself.  But  behind  Nature  he  sees  an  all- 
merciful  God,  in  whom  mysteriously  all  contradictions  are  reconciled. 
Nature  for  him  is  God's,  but  it  is  not  God.  '  Non  enim  vasa,'  he  says 
in  the  words  of  Augustine,  '  quse  te  plena  sunt,  stabilem  te  faciunt ; 
quia  etsi  frangantur,  non  effunderis.  .  .  .  Ubique  totus  es,  et  res  nulla 
te  totum  capit.'  l  Though  God  slay  me,'  says  the  believer,  '  yet  will 
I  trust  in  him.'  This  trust  can  be  attained  to  only  by  an  act  of  faith 
like  this.  No  observation  or  experiment  will  be  enough  to  give  it ; 
nay,  without  faith,  observation  and  experiment  will  do  nothing  but 
undermine  it.  Thus  a  belief  in  the  essential  value  of  truth  is  as 
strictly  an  act  of  religion  as  is  the  belief  in  any  article  of  an  eccle- 
siastical creed.  It  is  simply  a  concrete  form  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  symbol,  '  I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty.'  It  rests  on 
the  same  set  of  proofs,  neither  more  nor  less.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  without  a  religion,  without  a  belief  in  God,  no  fetish  wor- 
ship was  ever  more  ridiculous  than  this  cultus  of  natural  truth.  There 
are  many  true  facts,  of  course,  which  it  is  plainly  good  for  us  to  know ; 
and  the  discovery  and  publication  of  these  are  of  course  praiseworthy 
from  the  utilitarian  stand-point.  But  this  eclecticism  in  the  search 
for  truth  is  not  devotion  to  truth  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  devotion  to 
it  for  the  sake  of  its  consequences,  not  in  scorn  of  them  ;  and  we 
are  thus  simply  sent  back  again  to  the  place  we  came  from.  We 
are  sent  back  to  happiness — to  that  test  which  we  found  so  shifting. 
It  is  only  in  the  devotion  to  truth  for  its  own  sake  that  we  find  any- 
thing absolute.  And  this  devotion  is,  as  I  say,  in  its  very  essence 
religious  and  supernatural ;  or  if  not  that,  it  is  utterly  mad,  aimless, 
and  irrational,  nor  can  it  possibly  long  continue  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
world. 

Thus  again  we  come  to  religion.  As  it  was  embodied  in  our  praise 
of  purity,  so  is  it  embodied  also  in  our  praise  of  truth.  Let  us  struggle 
in  what  way  we  will  to  produce  a  moral  judgment,  we  shall  find  that 
without  religion  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  so.  This  being  the 
case,  the  moral  judgment  is  a  thing  of  which  we  must  in  imagination 
rid  ourselves ;  we  must  look  on  life  uninfluenced  by  it,  if  we  would 
see  what  life  can  offer  us  out  of  its  own  resources,  and  what  prospects 
we  can  hold  out  to  the  world  when  it  has  got  rid  of  all  that  reason 
can  rid  it  of,  and  when  it  believes  nothing  but  what  it  can  support 
by  proof. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  should  be  done,  and  that  it 
should  be  done  thoroughly.  What  the  new  school  of  teachers  are  now 
introducing  amongst  us  is  the  reign  of  reason,  or  it  is  nothing :  it 
is  a  reign  of  reason,  as  opposed  to  a  reign  of  faith.  But  they  seem  to 
forget  somewhat  what  reason  is.  Keason  will  do  much  for  us ;  but 
what  will  it  do  ?  Reason  itself  is  ,  nothing  but  a  mill.  If  we  bring 
grist  to  it,  it  will  grind.  If  we  bring  no  grist  to  it,  it  can  but  turn  and 
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turn ;  it  will  never  bring  any  grist  to  itself.  It  will  manufacture 
conclusions  out  of  premisses  that  we  supply  to  it ;  but  we  must  get 
our  premisses  from  elsewhere.  Natural  science  gets  these  from  the 
senses,  and  bids  reason  grind  out  of  them  what  happiness  it  can.  But 
the  senses  themselves  are  not  reason.  It  is  not  reason  that  tells  us 
that  sweet  is  sweet,  and  that  sour  is  sour.  Still  less  is  it  reason  that 
discerns  the  beauty  of  holiness,  or  '  the  undefined  but  bright  ideal  of 
the  highest  good.'  The  lower  goods  are  discerned  by  the  senses.  The 
highest  good  is  discerned  by  faith.  And  here  we  see  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  The  lower  goods  are  indisputable.  The 
higher  goods  are  disputable.  No  one  can  talk  us  out  of  our  five  senses ; 
but  the  value  of  truth  and  holiness  has  been  disputed  and  denied  by 
millions  all  through  the  world's  history.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to 
believe  in  nothing  but  what  cannot  rationally  be  doubted,  reason 
at  once  tells  us  thus  much,  that  the  absolute  good  is  a  thing  we  are 
not  to  believe  in.  Accordingly,  were  one  of  our  new  teachers  to  talk 
to  me  about  his  highest  good,  I  should  answer  him  with  his  own 
arguments.  I  should  tell  him  that  no  doubt  it  might  seem  as  fine 
a  thing  as  he  said  it  did,  but  that  my  first  step  was  '  to  ask  for  a  proof 
of  its  existence,'  and  that  if  no  such  proof  were  forthcoming,  I  had 
his  own  authority  for  setting  it  down  as  a  dream.  Can  he  bring,  I  should 
ask,  any  better  proof  of  his  '  highest  good '  than  the  believers  can 
of  their  '  most  high  Grod  '  ?  It  is  evident  that  he  cannot ;  it  is  evident 
from  his  own  admission,  and  from  the  admission  of  all  his  school. 
And  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  ?  By  the  same  warrant  by  which 
theism  is  taken  from  us,  the  right  to  our  moral  judgment  is  taken 
likewise.  We  cannot  keep  the  last,  if  we  are  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the 
first.  Our  moralists  will  intercede  in  vain  for  it  with  the  judge  they 
have  chosen.  They  have  appealed  to  reason.  To  reason  they  must 
go.  Nor  will  reason  let  them  out  of  its  presence  till  they  have  ren- 
dered up  to  it  the  very  uttermost  farthing.  They  go  to  it  saying  *  We 
will  assert  nothing,  we  will  be  certain  of  nothing,  but  what  we  can 
prove  and  verify.'  And  reason  at  once  answers  that  in  their  eyes  (rod 
must  be  a  dream,  a  fancy.  But  reason  does  not  stop  there.  When 
they  say  before  it  that  love  is  better  than  lust,  that  truth  for  its  own 
sake  is  better  than  falsehood,  or  that  it  is  a  higher  pleasure  to  look  at 
a  beetle  through  a  microscope  than  at  a  ballet-girl  through  an  opera- 
glass,  reason  again  answers,  '  This  is  a  dream  and  a  fancy  too.  If  a 
few  men  happen  to  think  some  pleasures  better  than  others,  there  is 
a  fact  to  notice.  It  is  not  worth  much  ;  still  it  is  a  fact.  But  if  you 
mean  that  such  tastes  have  any  claim  on  men  who  do  not  possess  them, 
or  in  whom  they  are  counterbalanced  by  other  tastes, 

This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain. 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in. 
M  2 
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This  is  simply  disease — hysteria  ;  and  on  your  own  ground,  men  will 
attach  no  more  worth  to  it  than  you  do  to  the  stigmata  on  hysterical 
peasant  girls,  or  to  the  visions  of  the  blessed  Margaret  Mary.' 

And  now  having  seen  what  reason  will  take  away  from  us,  let  us 
see  what  it  will  leave  to  us.  It  will  leave  us,  as  I  have  said,  the 
natural  senses ;  and  it  will  guide  us  to  the  production  of  such  social 
order  as  may  leave  us  free  for  these  senses  to  serve  us  as  we  will.  It 
will  always  be  a  delicious  thing  to  drink  when  we  are  thirsty,  and  to  sleep 
when  we  are  tired.  The  cool  wind  will  be  always  grateful  to  hot  fore- 
heads. The  smell  of  flowers  will  please  us ;  and  animal  spirits  may 
come  to  us  in  the  spring.  But  over  all  these  enjoyments  that  will  be 
left  to  us  a  heavy  change  will  come.  In  the  absence  of  the  super- 
natural moral  judgment,  they  will  all  be  reduced  to  a  dead  level.  The 
heights  of  life  will  be  lowered ;  its  valleys  will  be  filled  up.  There 
will  be  no  hollows  full  of  shadow,  and  no  summits  gleaming,  as  at 
present,  with  lights  from  another  land.  The  chiaro-oscuro  will  have 
gone  from  life ;  it  will  present  to  us  no  more  moral  scenery,  at  least 
none  such  as  we  know  at  present.  The  same  thing  will  happen  to 
life  that  we  have  seen  will  happen  to  art.  Take  away  the  moral  judg- 
ment, and  all  its  interests  fall  to  pieces,  just  as  the  interest  does  of 
Faust  or  of  Measure  for  Measure,  and  just  as  the  wit  does  of  Congreve. 
Laughter  and  gravity  become  silent  side  by  side.  '  We  say  of  laughter 
it  is  mad,  and  of  mirth,  what  doth  it  ? '  The  same  blow  is  fatal  both 
to  the  sublime  and  ludicrous. 

Thus  therefore,  without  reference  to  any  prejudice  in  favour  of 
either  vice  or  virtue,  here  is  one  effect  of  atheism  that  will  be  of 
equal  import  to  all.  The  first  thing  now  to  impress  on  the  world  in 
general  is  not  that  these  new  principles  will  inaugurate  a  reign  of 
immorality — that,  to  half  the  world,  would  be  no  bad  news — not 
that,  but  that  they  will  inaugurate  a  reign  of  dulness.  Vice  and 
virtue  will  deaden  down  to  one  neutral  tint ;  every  deeper  feeling 
either  of  joy  or  sorrow  will  lose  its  vigour,  and  will  cease  any  more  to 
be  resonant.  There  will  be  no  contrast ;  there  will  be  no  variety ; 
there  will  be  no  solemnity  of  thought  for  the  Tyndalls ;  there  will  be 
no  levity  of  thought  for  the  Voltaires.  The  worn  curate  toiling  hard 
to  save  souls  in  the  East  End,  the  intriguing  wife  toiling  hard  to  ruin 
her  own  in  Belgravia,  will  each  find  a  .sustaining  power  gone  out  of 
their  lives.  The  object  that  each  sighed  for  and  that  excited  each 
will  be  gone.  Indeed  the  state  of  things  that  modern  thought  seems 
to  promise  us,  and  which  it  is  in  some  degree  actually  even  now 
bringing  upon  us,  is  one  that  was  long  ago  predicted,  with  an  accuracy 
that  seems  little  short  of  inspired,  at  the  end  of  Pope's  Dunciad.  All 
that  he  says  of  dulness  may  be  said  of  our  modern  atheism.  Its 
teachers  are  one  and  all  the  precursors  of  this  new  kingdom  ;  they  are 
preparing  the  way  before  it.  They  may  deny  this  as  loudly  and  as 
honestly  as  they  please.  They  may  pit  as  they  please  the  practice 
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they  have  inherited  from  their  fathers  against  the  principles  they  are 
bequeathing  to  their  children ;  but  it  will  be 

In  vain,  in  vain.     The  all-composing  hour 
Resistless  falls :  the  muse  obeys  the  power. 

Before  her  fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay, 
And  all  the  varying  rainbows  die  away. 
Wit  shoots  in  vain  its  momentary  fires  :     . 
The  meteor  drops  and  in  a  flash  expires. 

Such  literally  is  the  effect  with  which  atheism  threatens  the  present 
resources  of  life.  In  our  own  day,  about  us  in  England,  we  may  see 
the  prophecy  beginning  to  fulfil  itself.  We  may  see  in  many  quarters 
dulness  and  lassitude  already  setting  in,  and  the  very  notion  of  content 
and  happiness  vanishing.  And  yet  we  are  being  told  that  our  new 
aim  in  life  is  happiness,  and  that  even  if  we  cannot  procure  it  for  our- 
selves, we  can  help  to  procure  it  in  a  brighter  future  for  others.  We 
are  told  that  the  happiness  of  heaven  was  an  idle  dream,  a.  vapid  fig- 
ment ;  that  it  vanished  when  we  tried  to  conceive  it ;  but  that  this 
human  happiness  is  something  that  is  solid  and  certain.  If  so,  what  is  it? 
Even  at  present  it  is  hard  to  procure,  with  all  the  interests  of  life 
at  their  present  intensity.  Much  more  will  it  be  hard  to  procure  when 
these  interests  lose  their  strongest  hold  upon  us,  and  when  all  life's 
finest  flavours  shall  have  gone  from  it,  as  I  have  shown  they  must  go 
with  the  final  going  of  religion.  When  therefore  our  moralists  talk  about 
humanity,  and  the  glory  of  its  earthly  present,  and  still  more  of  its 
earthly  future,  I  reply  to  them  in  the  very  words  that  one  of  themselves 
has  used  with  regard  to  its  heavenly  future.  I  say  to  them  as  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  says  to  his  opponents,  '  My  position  is  this.  The 
idea  of  a  glorified  energy  in  an  ampler  life  is  an  idea  utterly  in- 
compatible with  exact  thought ;  one  which  evaporates  in  contradic- 
tions— in  phrases  ivhich,  ivhen  pressed,  have  no  meaning.'  What, 
I  ask,  will  the  ideally  happy  man  be  like  ?  What  will  he  long  for  ? 
What  will  he  take  pleasure  in  ?  How  will  he  spend  his  days  ?  How 
will  he  make  love  ?  What  will  he  laugh  at  ?  Let  us  have  some 
picture  of  this  nobler,  ampler,  glorified  being  of  the  future.  Let  him 
be  described  in  phrases  which,  when  pressed,  do  not  evaporate  in 
contradictions,  but  which  have  some  distinct  meaning,  and  which  are 
compatible  with  exact  thought.  Perhaps  such  a  being  may  emerge 
in  the  future.  I  can  only  say  that  I  defy  any  one  to  imagine  him,  or 
seriously  to  hope  for  his  production.  If  we  really  do  believe  that  he 
is  in  store  for  us,  the  belief  is  as  much  an  act  of  faith  as  the  belief  in 
heaven  ;  it  is  as  vague ;  it  is  even  more  grotesque  ;  and  what  discredits 
the  one  equally  discredits  the  other.  For  myself,  I  can  conceive  no 
more  ludicrous  spectacle  than  any  possible  picture  of  one  such  radiant 
being,  except  it  were  a  whole  race  of  them.  In  a  life  bounded  by 
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itself,  in  a  life  with  no  hope,  no  outlook  beyond  itself,  in  a  life  from 
which  religion,  the  present  salt  of  the  earth  (and  I  mean  here,  by  salt, 
the  flavouring  as  well  as  the  preserving  element),  has  been  taken,  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  what  any  such  radiance  could  be  about.  If  a 
heaven  with  God  is  a  state  of  blessedness  that  is  unthinkable,  a  Utopia 
on  earth  without  a  God  is  much  more  so. 

As  far,  then,  as  observation  and  experiment  will  carry  us,  the  one 
conclusion  that  we  come  to  is  this : — All  the  higher,  indeed  all  the 
strictly  human,  pleasures  of  life — human  as  distinct  from  animal — 
depend,  and  have  always  depended,  on  the  supernatural  moral  judg- 
ment ;  on  the  sense  not  that  we  are  doing  our  own  will,  but  the 
will  of  a  Power  above  us,  who  is  greater  and  more  sublime  than  we, 
and  yet  is,  in  a  sense,  akin  to  us.  Nor  in  saying  this  do  I  confine 
myself  to  the  Christian  centuries,  nor  to  nations  nor  to  ages  that 
have  risen  to  any  higher  kind  of  theism  at  all.  The  same  tending 
towards  a  personal  God  is  to  be  traced  in  all  the  great  civilisations 
of  the  world.  There  has  been  the  same  moral  passion,  though  it  has 
often  not  been  aware  of  its  object,  though  it  has  been  utterly  unable 
to  explain  itself  to  itself.  To  understand  this,  it  is  enough  to  hint 
a  comparison.  This  longing  for  Grod,  man's  strongest  spiritual  passion, 
has  its  analogue  in  his  strongest  physical  passion.  And  as  the  latter 
is  a  mystery  to  itself  in  the  youth  of  the  individual,  so  is  the  former 
a  mystery  to  itself  in  the  youth  of  races. 

Our  present  school  of  moralists  are  men  who  would  still  retain 
the  moral  passion,  but  at  the  same  time  they  deny  the  existence  of 
its  only  possible  object,  and  set  up  others  that  are  utterly  inadequate 
either  to  excite  or  to  appease  it.  Such  is  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity, 
which  is  now  offered  as  an  explanation  of  it.  This  is  really  nothing 
but  the  desire  of  God,  which  will  not  confess  itself.  George  Eliot's 
books,  to  turn  to  a  striking  instance,  are  really  instinct  with  a  latent 
theism,  with  an  unacknowledged  religious  dogmatism  of  the  most 
absolute  and  severest  kind.  George  Eliot  is  really,  as  Spinoza  was,  a 
person  intoxicated  with  God.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is  another  case 
in  point.  He,  too,  like  George  Eliot,  is  a  suppressed  theist.  He  is 
full  of  a  longing  for  God  that  declines  to  own  itself ;  and  when  he 
tells  us  that  all  his  fine  feelings  are  due  to  the  teachings  of  Positivism, 
the  best  reply  we  can  make  to  him  is  in  the  lines  of  Byron,  with  the 
alteration  of  a  single  word  : 

If  you  think  philosophy  'twas  this  did, 
I  can't  help  thinking1  theism  assisted. 

I  am  not  speaking  at  random.  I  am  simply  calling  attention  to 
a  fact  as  capable  of  investigation  and  proof  as  any  other — that  is,  the 
intimate  connection  of  morality  and  religion,  or  rather  their  essential 
identity,  not  their  mere  connection.  They  are,  in  fact,  but  different 
aspects  of  the  same  thing.  '  I  desire  to  be  pure  in  heart '  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  '  I  desire  to  see  God.'  Neither  the  value  of  purity  nor 
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the  existence  of  (rod  is  a  thing-  that  can  be  proved;  but  this  fact 
can  be,  that  they  stand  and  fall  together.  We  can  get  rid  of  both 
if  we  like,  but  we  cannot  keep  the  one  and  reject  the  other.  What 
destroys  one  will  destroy  both. 

The  practical  question,  then,  that  is  really  before  us  is  this: — 
Has  life,  as  we  have  hitherto  viewed  it,  been  viewed  under  a  false 
aspect,  a  deceiving  glamour  ?  Are  all  its  pains  and  pleasures  but  a 
mixture  of  a  nightmare  and  an  ecstasy,  giving  to  everything  an 
exaggerated  value  both  of  joy  and  sorrow  ?  Is  the  moral  life  only  a 
dream  we  have  been  dreaming,  and  from  which,  in  groups  less  or 
larger,  we  are  now  at  last  awakening  ? 

This  is  a  question  that  reason  cannot  answer.  The  answer  must 
be  sought  in  a  deeper  part  of  our  nature.  The  choice  is  between 
premisses,  not  between  conclusions.  Shall  we  set  our  affections  on 
nothing  but  what  cannot  be  doubted  ?  If  so,  we  shall  set  them  on 
nothing  but  the  pleasures  of  sense.  And  this  is  what  the  entire 
science  of  the  last  three  centuries  has  been  schooling  the  world  to  do, 
though  the  real  import  of  its  teaching  is  only  now  at  last  slowly 
becoming  apparent. 

At  present,  beyond  a  doubt,  it  is  the  world's  tendency  to  accept 
this  teaching.  Indeed,  in  a  great  measure  it  has  already  accepted  it. 
What  I  am  trying  now  to  point  out  is  the  certain  practical  result  of 
this  acceptance.  That  result  is  a  paralysis  of  the  moral  judgment — 
the  paralysis,  that  is,  of  the  sense  by  which  all  life's  keener  interest  has 
been  hitherto  apprehended. 

And  what  will  be  the  state  of  those  on  whom,  one  by  one,  in  the 
world  now  about  us,  this  paralysis  seizes,  as  it  is  seizing  day  by  day  ? 
They  will  be  men  looking  before  and  after.  They  will  see  the  life 
that  the  world  has  lived  hitherto,  but  is  now  leaving  behind  it.  They 
will  see  the  life  that  the  world  is  drifting  into.  The  old  feeling  for 
virtue  will  still  remain  with  them.  They  will  still  carry  with  them 
the  importunate  notion  that  life  might  have  some  high  and  worthy 
meaning.  They  will  still  have  the  wish  to  struggle  after  righteousness. 
Personally,  very  likely,  they  will  still  continue  to  do  so.  But  all  the 
while  the  conviction  will  haunt  them,  corroding  their  whole  nature, 
that  this  struggle  is,  after  all,  an  unmeaning  one;  and  they  will 
feel  that  to  other  men  they  can  give  neither  blame  nor  praise.  They 
will  be  forced  to  look  with  a  desponding  impartiality  on  the  higher 
impulses  that  are  yet  surviving,  and  on  the  lower  impulses  that  will 
always  remain  a  constant  quantity.  They  will  not  call  the  virtuous 
foolish,  nor  the  vicious  wise.  They  will  praise  one  set  of  men  no 
more  than  the  other.  They  will  merely  say  to  each  with  the  same 
listless  impartiality :  *  Do  as  you  please,  so  long  as  you  do  not  inter- 
fere with  your  neighbours.  If  a  man  has  principles,  let  him  live 
by  them.  The  principles  are  a  dream,  but  no  matter — to  him 
practically  they  are  facts.'  They  will  say  the  same  to  the  man  with 
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no  principles :  '  Follow  your  vices ;  follow  your  passions ;  be  a  beast  if 
you  choose  to  be — do  just  as  you  like.' 

They  will  not  deny  that  to  many  life  may  have  a  balance  of 
pleasures.  But  this  they  do  say — that  if  this  balance  be  not 
realised  here,  and  on  this  side  the  grave,  then  life  has  no  meaning  for 
us,  and  can  have  none.  To  the  unsuccessful  they  will  have  no  word 
of  comfort.  They  can  only  say  to  such,  '  The  end  will  come  soon. 
Then  draw  the  curtain  ;  the  weary  farce  will  be  over.' 

No  denial  of  life's  worth  can  be  more  complete  than  this.  It  is 
all  the  more  forcible,  because  it  affects  no  impossible  universality.  It 
will  leave  life  the  worth  of  a  toy  for  those  that  care  to  play  with  it ; 
but  to  those  who  have  outgrown  toys  it  will  leave  nothing.  This 
pessimism  is  very  different  from  that  of  Schopenhauer.  Schopenhauer's 
has  been  attributed  to  some  form  of  mental  disease — to  some  abnormal 
depression  of  spirits  that  made  all  life  look  black  to  him.  But  this 
pessimism  is  of  a  different  kind.  It  will  be  possible  for  the  most 
healthy  and  most  joyous  temperaments,  as  well  as  for  the  most 
morbid.  It  will  darken  the  brightest  moods  as  well  as  it  will  harmonise 
with  the  darkest.  It  will  be  ready  to  assail  us  in  all  our  business  and 
in  all  our  pleasures,  touching  us  with  ever-recurring  qualms  of  life- 
sickness.  It  is  so  simple  that  all  can  accept  it.  It  is  a  kingdom 
into  which  even  little  children  may  enter.  It  may  leave  us  mad ;  but 
to  get  a  hold  on  us,  it  assuredly  will  not  need  to  find  us  so. 

\V.  H.  MALLOCK. 
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SHOULD  PRISONERS  BE  EXAMINED? 

SIR  JAMES  STEPHEN'S  article  on  'Law  Reform'  in  the  December 
number  of  this  Review  deals  with  two  subjects  of  grave  importance 
affecting  our  criminal  procedure — the  policy  of  subjecting  prisoners 
to  examination,  and  the  want  of  an  effective  Court  of  Appeal  in 
criminal  cases.  It  deals  with  the  more  general  considerations  from 
which  the  subjects  ought  in  the  first  instance  to  be  approached;  and 
so  considered,  there  is  little  in  his  observations  upon  either  topic  to 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  just  exception  can  be  taken,  whilst  the 
impartial  and  philosophical  spirit  which  characterises  them  must 
command  respect  and  enforce  attention.  Both  questions,  however, 
belong  pre-eminently  to  a  domain  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  exagge- 
rate the  weight  of  considerations  of  a  less  dignified  because  more  ex- 
clusively practical  character ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that,  if  any  change  be  made  without  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
consequences,  and  without  their  being  thoroughly  borne  in  mind 
before  change  is  determined  upon,  or  at  all  events  before  it  receives 
the  definite  shape  in  which  it  may  be  finally  carried  into  effect,  the 
results  will  in  all  probability  lead  to  great  disappointment.  I  propose 
to  make  some  remarks  in  which  greater  prominence  will  be  given  to 
certain  practical  difficulties,  more  or  less  serious,  with  which  any  re- 
form of  the  kind  now  under  discussion  is  beset.  Unless  they  are  well 
understood  by  those  who  may  join  in  the  discussion,  or  may  help  to 
bring  public  pressure  to  bear  upon  Grovernment  or  Parliament,  there 
may  be  danger  of  our  taking  a  very  serious  leap  in  the  dark. 

I  start  with  the  admission — and,  more  than  the  admission,  the 
strong  conviction — that  there  are  cases,  more  or  less  numerous,  in 
which  an  innocent  man  accused  of  crime  must  simply  thirst  for  the 
opportunity  of  telling  his  own  tale,  and  letting  himself  be  subjected 
to  the  most  rigorous  examination,  and  in  which  the  fact  that  he 
cannot  do  so  must  appear  to  him  an  intolerable  hardship  and  a  crying 
injustice.  Given  a  man  of  firm  nerve,  of  accurate  memory,  of  un- 
flinching courage,  either  with  nothing  to  conceal  or  resolved  to  conceal 
nothing,  the  absence  of  the  opportunity  of  being  examined  and  cross- 
examined  must  strike  such  a  man,  unjustly  accused  of  crime,  as  a 
terrible  blot  upon  our  judicial  system.  Such  men,  however,  are  few 
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and  far  between :  amongst  witnesses  even,  a  practising  barrister  does 
not  meet  with  a  hundred  in  his  lifetime.  A  judge  does  not  try  a 
score  of  such  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  judicial  career.  How 
many  more  are  there  (and  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  class  of  persons 
on  behalf  of  whom  alone  much  sympathy  need  be  expended,  and 
whose  numbers  every  system  ought  to  aim  at  keeping  as  low  as  pos- 
sible— those  wrongly  accused  of  the  offences  for  which  they  are  put 
upon  their  trial)  who  are  ignorant,  unintelligent,  cowed  by  the  misery 
and  danger  of  their  position — brought  into  it,  perhaps,  by  the  very 
fact  that  they  have  blundered  in  answering  questions,  or  because  they 
have  not  learned  and  cannot  understand  the  danger  of  untruth  to  a 
suspected  man  ?  How  rare  is  candour  even  in  a  witness  who  has  no 
personal  interest  at  stake !  The  persons  who  are  erroneously  sus- 
pected of  crime  are  generally  persons  of  indifferent  character  and  low 
morale.  They  are  not  entitled  to  special  protection  on  that  account ; 
but  in  devising  a  system  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  it  is  persons  of  this  kind  who  consti- 
tute the  great  bulk  of  the  cai^pus  vile  upon  which  that  system  has  to 
work.  Few  persons,  I  think,  who  have  attended  much  to  the  prac- 
tical working  of  our  criminal  system,  but  would  agree  with  me  that 
one  of  the  real  dangers  that  juries  constantly— and  judges  too,  some- 
times— need  to  be  reminded  of  is  that  of  considering  the  fact  that 
a  man  has  given  a  false  account  of  some  matter  which  he  supposes  to 
be  critical  as  necessarily  a  strong  indication  of  guilt. 

The  first  idea  that  occurs  very  often  to  an  ignorant  and  immoral 
man  accused  of  crime  is  to  tell  the  lie  that  seems  at  the  moment  most 
effectually  to  disconnect  him  from  the  offence.  For  a  person  habitu- 
ally untruthful,  it  requires  a  mixture  of  intelligence  and  audacity  to 
enable  him  to  believe  in  and  grasp  the  novel  weapon  of  truth.  The 
risk  of  conviction,  for  theft  or  arson,  for  instance,  not  because  the 
offence  was  satisfactorily  proved,  but  because  the  prisoner  did  not 
know  how  to  make  use  of  this  unwonted  implement,  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  the  prisoner  were  subject  to  examination  and  cross-exami- 
nation, because  the  opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  bad  qualities 
would  be  greatly  multiplied,  and  those  bad  qualities  would  be  brought 
into  high  relief.  That  I  do  not  exaggerate  the  undue  importance 
given  to  mere  lying  on  the  part  of  prisoners,  I  think  the  experience  of 
most  sessions  counsel  will  bear  me  witness.  What  is  the  first  thing 
that  a  prosecuting  counsel  at  sessions  looks  for,  if  the  case  be  a  weak 
one?  Why,  the  account  which  the  prisoner  has  given  to  the  police- 
man when  charged  with  the  offence — which  is  generally  untrue, 
whether  the  man  be  guilty  or  not,  except  in  the  comparatively  rare 
case  of  a  thoroughly  respectable  man  falling  under  unfounded  sus- 
picion. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  answered  that  the  protection  of  the  highest 
form  of  innocence  should  be  paramount,  and  that  all  risks  must  be 
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run  in  the  case  of  other  persons  in  order  that  innocence  of  the 
purest  type  may  be  most  effectually  protected.  I  do  not  seek  now 
to  decide  that  question.  I  am  rather  anxious  to  contribute  to  the 
materials  for  forming  a  sound  judgment  than  to  advocate  or  to 
combat  any  particular  view.  I  want  to  point  out  that  for  one 
person  accused,  at  once  innocent  and  generally  virtuous,  there  are 
probably  five  hundred  at  once  innocent  and  of  more  or  less  generally 
unsatisfactory  life  or  character ;  and  that  a  greatly  increased  liability 
to  conviction  for  specific  offences  on  account  of  a  habit  of  untruth  or 
of  a  low  moral  condition  (which  would  most  likely  come  out  in  the 
course  of  cross-examination  under  the  circumstances  in'  question, 
however  much  specific  cross-examination  as  to  character  might  be 
prohibited  by  law,  as  Sir  James  Stephen  suggests)  would :  be  a  real 
misfortune,  and  in  my  opinion  one  of  a  very  serious  character.  Any- 
thing (to  go  no  further)  which  tends  systematically  to  aggravate  the 
difficulty  of  emerging  from  the  shadow  of  a  life  once  tainted  with 
crime,  and  unnecessarily  to  force  the  man  simply  immoral  into  the  class 
of  convicted  persons,  is  no  light  public  calamity.  I  want  also1  to  point 
out  what  will  probably  appeal  to  many  more  sympathies  than  my 
last  observation,  that  for  one  accused  man — whether  generally  respect- 
able or  not — innocent  and  competent  to  do  himself  justice  in  the 
course  of  his  examination  whilst  under  trial,  there  are  probably  at 
least  a  thousand  at  once  innocent  and  pretty  certain  to  do  themselves 
the  greatest  injustice  under  the  like  circumstances,  whether  gene- 
rally respectable  or  not.  Perhaps  they  would  be  the  more  likely  to 
do  themselves  injustice  the  more  respectable  they  were,  because  it 
is  upon  such  persons  precisely  that  the  weight  of  their  distressing 
position  would  tell  with  most  disastrous  and  distracting  effect. 

To  summarise  what  I  have  been  saying.  The  effect  of  the  exami- 
nation and  cross-examination  of  a  prisoner  would  be,  I  think,  greatly 
to  increase  the  force  and  weight  of  mere  prejudice,  by  giving  addi- 
tional and  often  fatal  weight  to  circumstances  which  tend  to  create  a 
state  of  mind  towards  the  prisoner,  in  which  the  difficulties  of  being 
just,  and  of  convicting  only  because  it  is  felt  that  the  specific  offence 
charged  has  been  brought  home  to  a  man,  will  be  greatly  increased, 
even  to  the  most  trained  and  impartial  mind.  It  is  a  difficulty  that 
is  already  sufficiently  great.  There  have  been  judges,  even  on  the 
bench,  to  whom  the  mere  suggestion  of  offences  of  a  particular  class 
has  been  a  sort  of  red  rag.  There  are  certain  offences  against  women, 
for  instance,  which  experience  shows  to  be  more  often  falsely  charged 
than  perhaps  any  others.  They  are  precisely  the  offences  in  respect 
of  which,  at  times,  mere  prejudice  does  its  worst,  and  brings  about 
the  gravest  miscarriages.  It  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  experi- 
ment of  subjecting  a  prisoner  to  examination  and  cross-examination 
would,  I  venture  to  think,  be  fraught  with  danger.  There  are,  I 
am  aware,  persons  who  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  result  if  the  sin 
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against  morality  were  more  likely  to  involve  the  delinquent  in  dangers 
of  this  kind.  To  them  I  do  not  venture  to  suppose  that  my  illustra- 
tion will  bring  conviction ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  legislation,  as 
well  as  in  judicial  decision,  the  paramount  importance  of  drawing  a 
sharp  line  between  the  province  of  legal  obligation,  more  especially 
such  legal  obligation  as  is  to  be  enforced  by  the  stern  sanctions 
of  the  criminal  law,  and  that  of  mere  morality,  may  yet  long  be 
recognised. 

That  fewer  guilty  persons  would  escape  if  the  prisoner  were  sub- 
ject to  examination,  I  doubt  not.     That  this  would  be  a  good  in  itself 
is  obvious.     The  question  is,  what  price  is  to  be  paid  for  the  chance 
of  convicting  them  out  of  their  own  mouths  ?    That  our  criminals 
sometimes  get  too  much  '  law,'  if  I  may  use  so  ambiguous  a  phrase,  is 
undeniable.     The  advantage  in  question  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
dearly  purchased  if  there  were  any  sensible  increase  in  the  risks  to 
which  innocent  people  are  subject  when  they  fall  under  suspicion  and 
are  sent  for  trial.     This  is  a  matter,  of  course,  of  individual  opinion, 
upon  which  men  will  more  or  less  disagree ;  but  some  such  notion  as 
that  which  is  often  expressed  by  saying  that  it  is  better  that  nine 
guilty  men  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent  man  should  be 
convicted,  is  deeply   ingrained  in  English  people.     If  it  could  be 
demonstrated    that   the   practical   working   of   any  given  projected 
change  would  be  that  it  would  diminish  largely  the  number  of  unjust 
acquittals,  but  that  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  un- 
just acquittals  to  be  prevented,  there  would  be  one  unjust  conviction, 
I  hope  most  people  would  pause  long  before  they  made  the  change. 
The  effect  of  every  unjust  acquittal  is  pro  tanto  to  encourage  crime, 
to  render  life  and  property  less  secure,  to  bring  the  administration  of 
justice  into  disrepute,  to  afford  a  subject  of  rejoicing  to  the  criminal 
class.     The  effect  of  every  unjust  conviction  is  not  only  to  shake  that 
sense  of  general  security  and  confidence  which  is  the  very  foundation 
of  civilised  society,  to  bring  the  administration  of  justice  into  odium 
rather  than  into  mere  disrepute,  but  to  inflict,  in  the  name  of  the  law, 
an  irremediable  and  incalculable  private  wrong — one  so  distressing  and 
.  so  shocking  in  its  nature  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  its  baneful 
effects  may  end.     The  mischief  of  each  unjust  conviction  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  that  of  each  unjust  acquittal,  and  it  is  propor- 
tionately necessary  so  to  frame  our  laws  and  our  procedure  that  the 
risks  of  so  great  a  national  and  social  misfortune  may  be  as  few  and 
as  light  as  possible.     Not  the  least  mischief  which,  in  extreme  cases 
under  the  present  state  of  things,  follows  such  an  event  is  a  loud 
public  outcry,  and  the  spectacle  of  redress  for  a  wrong  wrought  in 
the  name  of  the  law,  seeming  to  be  aided,  if  not  brought  about,  by  a 
discussion,  necessarily  more  or  less  angry  and  more  or  less  ignorant, 
in  the  newspapers.     We  have  seen  lately  a  woman  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death  for  a  breach  of  the  sixth  commandment  because 
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she  had  broken  the  seventh,  and  for  scarcely  any  other  reason,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public  rescued  by  popular  agitation.  The  im- 
pression is  probably  erroneous,  but  it  is  none  the  less  unfortunate. 
Non  tali  aux'dio  may  well  be  the  exclamation  of  every  thoughtful 
man.  To  find  out  <  the  right  way  of  doing  what  was  right '  was  the 
best  praise  that  Lord  Mansfield  could  bestow  upon  a  judge.1  To 
have  right  done  in  the  wrong  way  is  often  almost  as  fatal  to  the 
reputation  and  prestige  of  justice  as  not  to  have  it  done  at  all. 

Whether  these  and  kindred  considerations,  which  want  of  time 
and  space  prevents  me  from  working  out  fully,  ought  to  counter- 
balance the  considerations  of  a  more  general  character  which  Sir 
James  Stephen  has  advanced,  and  to  prevent  the  change  in  question, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  They  are  sufficient,  at  all  events,  to 
suggest  the  very  difficult  and  delicate  character  of  the  task  which 
will  fall  upon  those  who  have  to  conduct  the  examination  of  a 
prisoner.  That  he  must  be  cross-examined,  if  he  be  allowed  to  testify 
at  all,  seems  to  me  self-evident.  Many  a  glib  story  crumbles  to 
pieces,  like  hoar-frost  beneath  the  sun  of  May,  when  subjected  to 
that  critical  test.  Many  a  story  told  by  a  prisoner  would  '  deceive 
the  very  elect '  without  it.  The  class  to  whom  the  guilty  accused 
belong  are  not  deficient,  as  a  rule,  in  inventive  power  or  in  plausible 
speech  and  manner.  If  it  were  once  the  practice  that  a  prisoner 
should,  as  it  were,  give  evidence  for  himself  without  being  subjected 
to  cross-examination,  the  hours  of  anticipation  spent  within  the 
prison  walls  would  be  profitably,  perhaps  not  unpleasantly,  spent  in 
concocting  a  well-considered  narrative.  The  wealthier  delinquents 
would  be  carefully  advised.  The  depositions  would  be  studied.  With 
every  shoal  and  quicksand  mapped  out  on  the  chart,  every  half-hidden 
rock  surveyed;  the  channel  well  buoyed,  and  the  beacons  lighted,  it 
would  be  hard  if  a  good  course  were  not  taken,  and,  at  all  events, 
every  chance  of  escape  taken  that  premeditation  and  skill  could 
secure.  In  fact,  examination,  or  the  power  of  giving  evidence  with- 
out the  liability  to  cross-examination,  would  be  a  farce  and  an  ab- 
surdity. 

Well,  then,  who  is  to  cross-examine  ?  Upon  this  point  I  can 
entertain  no  doubt.  It  must  not  be  the  judge.  The  judge  must 
have  the  same  power  that  he  has  now  of  asking  any  question  which 
he  thinks  fit  to  put ;  but  it  must  not  be  his  duty  to  conduct  the 
cross-examination  or  interrogation  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  that  he  should  do  so  to  any  serious  extent,  and  preserve 
that  frame  of  mind  in  which  alone  he  can  properly  discharge  judicial 
functions.  Cross-examination  is  very  often  a  keen  encounter  of  wits, 
and  he  who  gets  the  worst  of  it  does  not  always  like  it — nay,  some- 
times he  is  very  much  irritated,  and  feels  very  sorely,  for  the  time 

1  See  his  magnificent   eulogy  of  Sir  Thomas   Denison   upon  the  monument  in 
Harowood  Cbtirch. 
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being  at  all  events,  towards  the  antagonist  who  has  foiled  him.  Hu- 
man nature  is  not  changed  by  being  outwardly  clad  in  scarlet  and 
ermine,  and  judges  must  be  more  than  mortal  if  they  could  conduct 
a  vigorous  and  critical  cross-examination — lasting,  perhaps,  for  hours 
or  even  days — and  remain,  under  all  circumstances,  in  a  judicial  frame 
of  mind  to  the  last.  Even  if  they  could,  no  one  would  ever  believe  it, 
and  the  belief  that  justice  is  fairly  and  impartially  administered  is 
quite  as  important  as  the  fact. 

<."ii'Who  is  to  re-examine  the  undefended  prisoner  ?  The  question  may 
sound  technical ;  but  it  represents  something  of  very  real  significance. 
.Re-examination  is  the  process  by  which  cross-examination  is  supple- 
mented and  corrected,  and  without  which  the  results  of  cross-exami- 
nation may  be  misleading  in  the  same  manner,  though  not  to  the 
same  degree,  as  the  results  of  examination-in-chief  would  be  without 
the  check  of  cross-examination.  It  is  a  process  that  makes  little  show 
in -comparison  with  cross-examination,  and  is  probably  scarcely  present 
to  the  popular  imagination  as  a  serious  ingredient  in  a  trial,  but  its 
importance  is  well  known  to  every  practising  lawyer,  and  it  often 
materially  affects  the  verdict.  It  has  been  said  by  persons  of  the 
greatest  experience  to  require  more  care  and  judgment  than  any 
other  portion  of  an  advocate's  duty.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  as  at 
present  conducted,  there  is  no  need  for  it  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner, 
for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  no  witnesses  are  called  on  his  behalf.  If 
he  were  examined  as  a  witness,  he  must  in  nearly  every  case  undergo 
cross-examination,  and  there  would  be  sore  need  in  many  a  doubtful  case 
for  re-examination,  and  yet  it  is  a  process  that  no  unskilled  person  could 
possibly  perform  effectively  for  himself.  It  must  either  be  dispensed 
with  or  left  to  the  judge,  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  more  to  be  desired 
that  he  should  systematically  turn  himself  into  the  prisoner's  advo- 
cate, and  watch  carefully  for  all  that  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  re-examination,  than  that  he  should  perform  the  duties  of  a  cross- 
examining  counsel.  It  is  another  instance  in  which  the  proposed 
change,  if  adopted,  would  heavily  handicap  the  prisoner,  and  especially 
the  prisoner  without  means. 

It  is  quite  true  that  nothing  can  put  the  poor  man  on  a  level 
with  the  rich,  when  he  is  the  subject  of  an  indictment,  any  more 
than  it  can  enable  him  to  live  in  as  good  a  house  or  to  surround  him- 
self with  as  many  luxuries.  The  innocent  man  who  can  pay  for  good 
advice  has  a  far  better  chance  of  having  his  case  fairly  put  forward  at 
the  trial  than  the  man  who  can  afford  nothing  of  the  kind.  No 
system  that  can  be  devised  can  redress  this  inequality ;  nor  is  the 
mere  apprehension  that  it  will  be  increased,  however  well  founded,  any 
ground  for  opposing  a  change  otherwise  beneficial.  It  may,  however, 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  a  state  of  things  which  would  greatly 
increase  the  disproportion  already  existing  between  the  forces  of 
legitimate  attack  and  the  means  of  defence  available  to  the  great 
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mass  of  persons  accused  would,  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run, 
further  the  cause  of  justice  and  fair  play. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  under  a  system  by  which  the 
prisoner  should  be  subject  to  examination  and  cross-examination,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  judge  and  the  difficulties  of  his  task  would  be 
greatly  increased.  Upon  him  must  devolve  the  delicate  duty  of 
checking  undue  severity  in  cross-examination,  of  pointing  out  when 
and  where,  and  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  direction  the  natural 
weaknesses  of  humanity  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  dealing 
with  testimony  given  under  circumstances  so  exceptional  and  so 
calculated  to  disturb  memory,  nerve,  and  veracity.  With  him  it 
would  rest  to  give  what  help  he  might  think  fit  to  give  to  a  prisoner 
by  means  of  something  like  a  re-examination,  or  to  elicit  evidence 
supplementary  to  that  already  given  by  independent  inquiries  of  his 
own.  I  know  of  no  functions  at  present  discharged  by  our  judges 
which  would  call  for  the  exercise,  in  critical  cases,  of  greater  dis- 
cretion, experience,  temper,  patience,  and  impartiality.  And  yet  by 
what  a  multitude  of  untrained  or  imperfectly  trained  persons  must 
these  difficult  duties  be  performed  ! 

It  is  not  at  the  assizes  or  before  judges  of  the  High  Court  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  criminal  business  of  the  country  is  trans- 
acted. I  wonder  if  the  public  in  general  realises  the  atmosphere  of 
many  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  The  subject  is  a  delicate  one,  and 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  courts  of 
quarter  sessions  where  justice  is  fairly  and  temperately  administered. 
But  I  am  very  sure  that  there  are  such  courts,  of  which  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  be  honestly  said  ;  where  the  prevailing  tone  is  that  of 
a  sturdy  conviction,  perhaps  unconsciously  but  none  the  less  vigo- 
rously entertained  and  acted  upon,  that  the  man  who  appears  in  the 
dock  must  be  guilty  of  the  offence  charged ;  where  an  unhesitating 
credence  is  given  to  all  policemen  in  general  and  to  certain  '  active 
and  intelligent '  sergeants  or  inspectors  in  particular  ;  and  where  an 
undefended  man,  against  whom  anything  like  a  primd  facie  case  is 
made,  has  no  more  chance  of  escape  than  a  blown  fox  has  with  the 
hounds  in  full  cry  at  his  heels,  and  all  the  earth  stopped  for  miles 
round.  Ask  the  younger  men  at  the  bar,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  courts  of  quarter  sessions  in  remote  places  and  in 
country  districts,  or  the  older  men  who  have  not  forgotten  their 
sessions  experiences,  and  learn  from  them  whether  an  undefended 
prisoner,  however  innocent,  would  be  likely  to  get  much  advantage 
from  the  privilege  of  being  examined  and  cross-examined  in  some 
of  our  criminal  courts.  '  The  prisoner  says  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  theft,  that  his  companion  stole  the  boots  when  they  were 
walking  down  the  street  together,  and  ran  away  with  them,  and  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  it  till  the  thing  was  done.  This  may 
sound  all  very  well,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that 
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if  two  men  are  walking  down  the  streets  together,  and  one  of  them 
steals  a  pair  of  boots,  they  are  both  equally  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.'  Such  was  the  summing  up,  about  twenty  years  ago,  of  a 
deputy-chairman  of  quarter  sessions  as  related  to  me  by  a  gentle- 
man who  had  just  heard  it,  and  whose  veracity  and  accuracy  no  one 
ever  knew  to  be  at  fault.  I  do  not  mean  to  represent  this  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the  bulk,  but  a  system  under  which  such  an  occurrence 
can  happen  is  not  one  to  be  proud  of,  and  tribunals  to  which  such 
things  are  possible  are  not  those  upon  which  it  would  be  wise  to 
thrust  new  duties  of  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate  nature. 
The  truth  is  that  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  judicial  duties  are  not  often  born  with  a  man.  Where  they  are 
not,  it  needs  a  very  different  training  from  that  which  most  magi- 
strates have,  or  can  have,  to  acquire  them.  Even  after  long  familiarity 
with  the  practices  and  traditions  of  our  best  courts  how  many  men 
fail  ever  to  gain  the  habit  of  not  making  up  their  minds  prematurely. 
To  discard  personal  prepossessions  and  an  inclination  to  class  interests 
appears  to  be  far  easier  of  attainment,  for  it  is  seldom  wanting.  But 
the  crowning  glory  of  a  judge,  the  power  of  holding  the  mind  in 
suspense  till  the  right  moment  for  decision  has  arrived,  is  far  more 
seldom  completely  won  even  after  long  judicial  experience.  And 
yet  contrast  with  a  judge's  training  the  circumstances  which  form 
the  school  for  a  magistrate,  and  especially  for  a  county  magistrate, 
and  see  whether  the  system  can  be  looked  upon  as  calculated  in  itself 
to  produce  patient  and  impartial  dispensers  of  justice.  Most  magi- 
strates have  had  no  legal  education  at  all,  least  of  all  that  which 
consists  in  being  steeped  in  the  traditions  and  feelings  of  which 
the  judges  and  the  bar  are  the  natural  depositaries.  Their  experi- 
ence is  mainly  gathered  at  petty  sessions,  which  are  a  much  worse 
school  than  quarter  sessions,  and  for  many  of  the  faults  of  which 
they  are  not  responsible.  There  they  are  constantly  called  upon  to 
exercise  judicial  functions  in  respect  of  transgressions  or  disputes 
which  touch,  if  they  do  not  wound,  their  strongest  class  feelings,  or 
with  respect  to  people  whom  they  inevitably  dislike.  The  game  pre- 
server has  to  try  the  poacher,  the  clergyman  the  Sabbath -breaker,  the 
employer  to  adjudicate  upon  a  trade  dispute  in  which  a  workman  is 
the  defendant.  They  are  much  removed  from  the  fierce  glare  of 
publicity  under  which  a  judge  performs  his  work  ;  they  have  no  bar 
always  on  the  watch  to  criticise  with  keen  if  not  unfriendly  scrutiny ; 
they  have  often  no\  public  opinion  to  check  them.  County  magistrates 
grow  familiar  with  at  least  one  abuse  from  the  evil  influences  of  which 
their  municipal  colleagues  are  protected  by  law,  so  inconsistent  with 
elementary  notions  of  propriety  and  fair  play  that  the  mere  familiarity 
with  it,  unaccompanied  with  a  sense  of  condemnation,  is  enough 
seriously  to  vitiate  the  whole  atmosphere  surrounding  the  judgment- 
seat.  Magistrates  in  petty  sessions  have  their  legal  assessor  in  the 
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shape  of  the  justices'  clerk.  As  a  general  rule  they  of  course  take  the 
law  from  him.  He  is  often  necessarily  consulted  upon  the  facts,  and 
for  practical  purposes  he  is  in  many  cases  much  more  concerned  in 
the  decision  than  the  magistrate  himself.  He,  of  all  persons  in  the 
world,  ought  to  have  no  interest  in  the  result,  least  of  all  a  pecu- 
niary interest.  Yet  it  is  the  all  but  universal  practice  in  counties  for 
the  prosecutions  to  be  handed  over  to  the  magistrates'  clerk  upon  the 
committal  of  the  person  accused.  I  am  afraid  of  giving  offence  by 
stating  a  fact,  because  it  suggests  a  possible  inference.  Such  a 
practice  could  not  survive  for  a  single  session  of  Parliament  if  it  were 
not  that  a  great  many  honourable  and  respectable  professional  gentle- 
men are  mixed  up  with  it.  Other  honourable  and  respectable  gentle- 
men who  perceive  how  wrong  it  is,  hesitate,  for  fear  of  giving  personal 
offence  or  annoyance,  to  denounce  it  as  it  deserves,  and  a  much  larger 
number  of  honourable  and  respectable  gentlemen  come  to  think  that 
there  is  no  harm  in  it.  It  is  impossible  that  complicity  in  so  bad  a 
system  should  not  impair  the  judicial  instinct.  That  the  practice  i'j 
utterly  wrong  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  '  The  Legislature,'  says  Lord 
Campbell,  l  has  provided  that  justices  of  the  peace  shall  have  the  dis- 
interested advice  of  a  professional  man  as  their  clerk,  and  it  is  by 
virtue  of  this  advice  that  an  unpaid  magistracy  are  enabled  satis- 
factorily to  administer  justice.  That  advice,  however,  to  be  trust- 
worthy must  be  impartial,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  so  it  is  wisely 
provided  that  the  clerk  shall  have  no  bias  in  his  mind  to  advise  the 
justices  one  way  or  the  other,  for  he  is  to  derive  no  advantage  directly 
or  indirectly  from  those  cases  in  which  he  has  to  give  advice.  Hence 
the  prohibition  in  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  s.  102.'2  Brave  words  !  but, 
by  one  of  those  strange  anomalies  of  which  our  legislation  is  full, 
Lord  Campbell's  panegyric  upon  the  law  as  it  stands  applies  to  the 
clerks  of  borough  magistrates  only,  who  are  by  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act  expressly  prevented  from  so  acting.  His  implied  con- 
demnation of  a  contrary  system  is  of  course  universal,  and  it  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  it  is  applicable  almost,  if  not  quite,  universally 
to  this  branch  of  the  machinery  of  justice  in  counties  throughout 
England.  '  The  only  instance  to  the  contrary  that  I  ever  knew,'  said 
to  me  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  as  a  sessions  counsel,  '  was  one 
in  which  the  Chief  Constable  had  had  a  difference  with  the  justices' 
clerk,  and  for  that  reason  employed  his  own  attorney  to  conduct  the 
prosecutions.'  How  significant  is  the  exception ! 

A  system  equally  objectionable  in  principle  was  that  by  which 
the  clerks  to  justices  were  paid  by  fees  instead  of  by  salary.  The 
law  itself,  so  far  from  wisely,  as  Lord  Campbell  says,  preserving  them 
from  possible  bias,  gave  them  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  summonses,  orders,  and  committals.  This  was  the  only 
method  of  payment  known  till  the  Act  of  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  55,  which 
*  Reg.  v.  Fox,  1  Ell.  ic  Ell.  729,  742. 
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gave  the  justices  power  to  pay  a  fixed  salary  to  their  clerks,  but  the 
exercise  of  this  power  has  been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
and  the  substitution  of  payment  by  salary  was  rendered  compulsory 
only  by  an  Act  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament  (40  &  41  Viet.  c.  43). 
That  the  natural  tendency  of  such  practices  is  to  sap  the  foun- 
.dations  of  what  I  may  call  judicial  moral  sense  can,  I  think,  hardly 
be  questioned. 

How  are  we  to  find  fault  with  those  in  whom  the  judicial 
instinct  has  been  weakened  by  such  influences  ?  If  our  judges 
needed  assessors,  should  we  like  those  assessors  to  be  paid  according 
to  the  number  of  decisions  given  for  the  plaintiff?  At  all  events 
would  defendants  like  it  ?  Should  we  like  them  to  have  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  a  sixpence  out  of  the  case,  whatever  became  of  it  or 
at  whatever  stage?  Should  we  like  our  judges  themselves  to  grow 
familiar  with  such  a  state  of  things,  and  to  think  lightly  of  it  ?  Could 
their  judicial  instincts  and  faculties  remain  unimpaired  if  it  were  so  ? 
Yet  these  are  the  influences  amidst  which  many  a  country  gentleman 
is  compelled  to  acquire  his  notions  of  the  duties  of  a  judge  and  of  the 
proper  constitution  and  spirit  of  a  court  of  justice.  I  believe  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  earnestness  with  which,  as  a  rule,  they 
desire  to  do  right  and  justice  ;  but  is  it  unreasonable  to  hint  a  doubt 
whether  we  have  as  yet  exactly  paved  the  way  for  the  adequate 
discharge  by  them  of  new  duties  far  more  difficult  and  delicate  than 
any  they  have  yet  been  called  upon  to  undertake  ?  Would  it  be 
right  to  afford  to  an  accused  person  no  more  effectual  protection  in 
the  hour  of  examination  and  cross-examination  by  youthful  counsel 
anxious  to  distinguish  themselves  at  his  expense,  and  hardly  yet 
feeling  the  full  sense  of  responsibility  which  years  and  experience 
ought  to  bring  with  them  ? 

I  pass  from  this  topic  to  one  not  quite  so  thorny,  but  still  not 
without  its  own  difficulties,  and  by  no  means  so  simple  as  is  frequently 
imagined,  viz.  that  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  It  is  certainly 
wonderful  that  in  the  year  1877  we  are  still  without  one.  It  sounds 
like  an  evil  pleasantry  to  say  so,  Taut  it  is  the  fact  that,  for  a  matter 
of  five-and-twenty  pounds,  or  in  respect  of  a  right  of  way  or  an 
eavesdrop,  the  pecuniary  value  of  which  may  not  be  five-and-twenty 
shillings,  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  has  a  constitutional  right  to 
appeal  against  what  he  considers  either  an  erroneous  ruling  of  the 
judge  or  a  wrong  verdict  of  a  jury,  first  to  a  divisional  court,  next  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  then  to  the  House  of  Lords,  whilst  in 
criminal  cases  involving  sometimes  the  issues  of  life  and  death, 
involving  always  that  which  to  some  men — and  even  to  some  men 
who  are  accused  and  tried — is  more  precious  than  life  itself,  no  appeal 
is  possible.  The  only  hope  of  a  sufferer  by  a  hasty  or  erroneous 
verdict  lies  in  the  poor  possibility  of  obtaining  from  the  Home 
Secretary,  by  a  process  which  satisfies  no  one,  a  pardon  which  will 
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be  granted  only  if  there  are  very  strong  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  offence  never  was  committed.  The  anomaly  does  not  end  here. 
In  some  few  exceptional  cases  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court,  that  very  serious 
questions  of  law  will  arise,  or  that  there  are  unusual  circumstances 
which  make  it  desirable  that  the  trial  shall  be  had  by  a  special 
jury.  The  case  is  then  removed  by  certiorari  into  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  and  thereupon  it  becomes  in  that  divisional  court  subject 
to  most  of  the  incidents  of  a  civil  cause.  Either  party  may  have  a 
new  trial  if  he  can  satisfy  the  court  that  the  judge  has  misdirected 
the  jury  in  point  of  law ;  and  a  new  trial  will  also  be  granted  at  the 
instance  of  the  defendant  (and,  in  cases  really  and  not  merely 
technically  of  a  criminal  character,  of  the  defendant  only)  if  the 
Court  are  satisfied  that  the  verdict  was  wrong  upon  the  facts ;  but 
the  incidents  of  a  civil  cause  go  no  further,  and  there  is  no  resort 
either  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  or  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
principle  of  an  appeal  upon  facts,  therefore,  is  conceded ;  but  it  can 
only  be  had  under  conditions  which,  even  when  the  court  is  satisfied 
that  justice  requires  the  removal  of  the  case,  make  it  the  luxury  of 
the  rich  and  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  poverty.  Logic  and  con- 
sistency stand  aghast,  but  they  are  powerless  without  sentiment  to 
back  them.  'The  criminal  classes  are  unsavoury  and  uninteresting. 
We  are  a  Conservative  people ;  we  listen,  nod,  assent,  and  do 
nothing.  We  are  like  St.  Anthony's  congregation — 

Much  delighted  were  they, 
But  preferred  the  old  way. 

Now  and  then  a  startling  instance  of  grievous  miscarriage,  like  the 
Penge  case,  *  frights  the  isle  from  its  propriety,'  and  a  transitory 
interest  is  excited  ;  but  respectable  people  in  general  are  in  no  sort  of 
danger  of  ever  coming  within  the  grasp  of  the  criminal  law,  and  we 
bear  with  some  philosophy  the  ills  that  we  see  but  feel  not.  Nothing 
else  can  explain  the  survival  to  the  present  day  of  so  monstrous  an 
anomaly.  Whenever  it  is  corrected,  however,  some  practical  diffi- 
culties will  have  to  be  faced.  They  are  far  from  insuperable,  and 
I  am  only  anxious  to  point  them  out  in  order  that  they  may  be 
appreciated.  Questions  such  as  those  under  discussion  are  essentially 
of  a  practical  nature,  and  any  attempt  to  settle  them,  without  careful 
consideration  of  practical  details,  is  sure  to  end  in  disappointment  and 
failure. 

I  pass  lightly  over  the  question  of  the  exact  form  in  which  it  is 
most  desirable  that  an  appeal  should  be  constituted.  In  my  opinion, 
the  best  course  would  be  to  assimilate  the  procedure  as  much  as 
possible  to  that  which  regulates  the  cases  in  which  motions  for  new 
trials  from  inferior  courts  can  now  be  made  to  one  or  other  of  the 
divisions  of  the  High  Court.  There  is  always  an  advantage  in  making 
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use  of  machinery  already  understood  and  which  works  well ;  and  if 
such  procedure  were  adopted  in  the  main,  the  only  question  requiring 
some  adjustment  would  be  upon  what  materials  the  motion  should 
be  allowed  to  be  made — a  subject  upon  which  I  will  say  a  few  words 
presently. 

When  a  prisoner  is  committed  for  trial  in  this  country,  some  one — 
usually  the  person  who  has  been  robbed,  outraged,  or  injured,  or  some 
one  more  or  less  personally  interested  in  the  matter — is  'bound  over 
to  prosecute.'  That  is  to  say,  he  gives  a  bond  to  the  Queen  to  ap- 
pear himself  and  to  procure  the  attendance  of  the  necessary  witnesses, 
and  he  must  in  general  see  that  counsel  are  instructed,  the  case  sent 
up  before  the  grand  jury,  and  so  forth.  He  is  thus  bound  under  a 
penalty  to  undertake  and  carry  through  a  process  which  is  almost 
sure  to  cost  him  more  than  the  allowance  made  to  him  for  his  ex- 
penses. In  other  words,  he  is  fined  for  the  performance  of  the  public 
duty  of  prosecuting  a  criminal.  We  will  suppose  a  successful 
appeal  either  upon  law  or  facts,  but  in  either  case  in  respect  of  a 
miscarriage  for  which  the  prosecutor  is  in  no  way  responsible.  Is 
he  to  be  bound  over  afresh  to  prosecute,  and  to  have  the  fine  inflicted 
for  the  performance  of  his  duty  doubled  ?  or  will  the  tax-payers  be 
content  that  the  expenses  of  the  second  trial  shall  be  really  defrayed 
out  of  the  public  funds  ?  And  how  is  it  to  be  secured  that,  upon 
the  hearing  of  the  appeal,  the  prosecution  shall  be  represented  and 
adequate  care  taken  that  justice  shall  not  be  defeated  ?  No  such 
difficulties  arise  in  civil  causes.  Each  party  has  pecuniary  and 
personal  interests  at  stake,  which  are  quite  sufficient  to  insure  that 
both  sides  shall  be  properly  represented ;  a  lukewarm  litigant  is  a 
rara  avis,  unless  the  probability  is  transparent  that  the  decision  will 
go  against  him,  and  if  such  a  phenomenon  be  developed,  he  does  no 
harm  to  any  one  but  himself.  It  is  wholly  different  in  the  case  of  a 
criminal  prosecution.  The  paramount  end  to  be  achieved  is  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest  and  the  punishment  of  a  public 
wrong,  and  a  prosecutor  has,  or  ought  to  have,  no  personal  or 
pecuniary  interests  to  serve  by  prosecuting. 

To  whom  should  the  right  of  moving  for  a  new  trial  belong  ?  To 
the  prisoner,  of  course,  but  should  it  be  conferred  on  the  Crown  also  ? 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  where  a  case  really  criminal  is  removed 
by  certiorari  into  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court,  the 
Crown  and  the  defendant  alike  have  the  right  of  making  such  a 
motion  in  case  of  misdirection,  but  the  defendant  only  on  the 
ground  of  a  wrong  verdict  on  the  facts.  Is  that  analogy  to  be 
followed  ?  Nobody  doubts  that  of  the  persons  put  upon  their  trial 
the  vast  majority  are  really  guilty,  and  I  fancy  most  lawyers  would 
agree  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  number  of  guilty  persons  who  escape 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  innocent  persons  convicted ;  and  on 
merely  logical  grounds  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  cases  of 
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improper  acquittal  should  not  be  subject  to  review,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  retrial,  as  well  as  cases  of  improper  conviction.  But  here  again  it 
is  of  little  use  to  argue  against  sentiment.  There  is  a  strong  and 
pretty  universal  feeling,  which  may  be  roughly  rendered  by  saying, 
that  when  a  man  has  once  been  tried  he  has  had  enough  of  it,  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  again.  There  is  in 
England  a  curious  kind  of  tenderness,  not  exactly  towards  crime,  but 
towards  people  whom  crime,  or  the  suspicion  of  crime,  has  deprived 
of  their  liberty  and  reduced  to  a  position  in  which  the  odds  are 
against  them.  It  is  not  the  less  powerful  because  it  is  not  always 
reasonable  ;  and  I  doubt  if  English  people  in  general  are  as  yet 
prepared  to  give  up  the  old  maxim  which  their  forefathers  established 
in  times  when  no  man  knew  but  that  it  might  some  day  or  other 
stand  him  in  good  stead,  that  no  one  should  be  twice  put  in  peril  for 
the  same  alleged  offence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  right  be  purely 
one-sided,  one  anomaly  will  be  cured  by  creating  another,  and  whilst 
innocence  will  have  a  protection,  of  which  under  our  present  system 
it  sometimes  stands  in  grievous  need,  our  legislation  will  wear  at 
least  the  aspect  of  giving  to  crime  a  chance  which  it  denies  to  the 
public. 

A  question  of  much  practical  consequence  and  of  some  practical 
difficulty  is,  upon  what  materials  the  case  which  forms  the  subject  of 
appeal  shall  be  brought  before  the  court.  In  civil  cases  the  notes  of 
the  judge  who  tried  the  case  are  the  primary,  and  until  lately  they 
were  theoretically,  at  all  events,  in  the  superior  courts,  the  only 
recognised  and  authoritative  materials  allowed.  By  the  Judicature 
Act,  the  use  of  any  other  materials  (such  as  shorthand  notes)  to 
which  the  court  may  think  it  safe  in  the  particular  instance  to 
resort,  is  permitted  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  consequence 
must  be  that  in  the  Divisional  Courts  the  same  practice  must  sooner 
or  later  prevail  in  theory,  as  it  has  long  done,  more  or  less,  in  prac- 
tice. No  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the  matter  can. 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  change.  In  the  case  of  a  criminal  trial  the 
reasons  for  a  similar  concession  are  far  stronger.  No  civil  cause  is 
tried  by  an  unpaid  and  untrained  magistrate,  and  to  take  a  note  at 
once  accurate,  fair,  and  concise,  requires  a  great  deal  of  practice. 
Neither,  as  regards  the  prisoner  at  least,  should  there  be  any  arbitrary 
limit  of  time  within  which  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  should  be  possible. 
Before  the  Judicature  Acts  great  injustice  was  occasionally  done  in 
civil  causes  by  the  fixed  and  narrow  limits  within  which  such  motions 
must  be  made.  Many  a  verdict  has  been  procured  by  fraud  or  by 
improper  practices  which  it  was  impossible  to  run  to  earth  within  the 
short  space  of  time  allowed  for  moving  the  court  to  review  the  trial. 
The  time  once  elapsed  (and  at  many  periods  of  the  year  it  did  not 
extend  beyond  four  days  from  the  date  of  the  trial)  the  mischief  was 
irremediable.  In  criminal  cases  the  liability  to  miscarriage  from 
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causes  such  as  those  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  is  probably  upon 
the  whole  greater ;  and  where  conviction  takes  place,  the  chances  of 
successful  detection  within  a  limited  period  tenfold  weaker.  There 
is  a  well-known  case  in  which  the  innocence  of  a  person  convicted 
of  a  heinous  offence  was  so  clearly  made  out,  that  he  received  not 
only  a  free  pardon  from  the  Queen,  but  a  solatium  in  the  form  of  a 
grant  from  Parliament ;  but  he  had  suffered  many  years  of  transpor- 
tation before  his  innocence  was  established.  Whether,  if  an  appeal 
were  allowed  to  the  Crown,  a  similar  latitude  as  to  time  should  be 
granted  is  a  very  different  question.  Probably  it  would  be  felt  that, 
unless  fraud  could  be  brought  home  to  the  person  tried  and  acquitted 
himself,  the  sense  of  insecurity  which  would  ensue  if,  after  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time  the  matter  could  be  reopened,  and  the  dread 
and  misery  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  inflict  upon  many 
persons  who  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it,  would  far  more  than 
counterbalance  any  advantages  which  might  occasionally  result  from 
the  possibility  of  reopening  the  question  decided  by  the  acquittal. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  would  have  a 
great  deal  to  do.  The  doubtful  cases  are  few  as  compared  with  the 
cases  free  from  all  doubt.  The  complicated  and  difficult  cases  are 
few  as  compared  with  the  simple  and  easy  cases.  There  is  one  essen- 
tial difference  between  criminal  and  civil  trials.  In  civil  trials  the 
matters  for  which  each  party  is  going  to  contend  are  pretty  well 
known,  but  the  details  of  the  evidence  are  unknown :  it  is  only  by 
chance  that  the  names  even  of  the  witnesses  to  be  called  by  one  party 
are  known  to  the  other,  and  the  inquiry  is  often  fraught  with  sur- 
prises. In  criminal  trials,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  there  has  always 
been  a  preliminary  investigation  before  a  magistrate,  the  depositions 
have  been  taken  down,  copies  are  procurable  as  of  right,  and  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  guard  against  the  introduction  at  the  trial  of 
unexpected  evidence  of  any  importance.  On  the  one  side,  at  all  events, 
therefore,  surprise  is  all  but  impossible ;  and  the  chances  of  a  wrong 
verdict  are  pro  tanto  diminished.  At  assizes  or  borough  sessions, 
speaking  generally,  prisoners  are  tried  with  great  fairness  and  con- 
sideration, and  cases  of  serious  miscarriage  are  rare.  Still,  humanum 
est  errare,  and  even  before  the  highest  tribunals  and  those  whose 
constitution  cannot  be  mended  by  any  legislation,  very  melancholy 
and  very  shocking  instances  of  miscarriage  do  from  time  to  time 
occur.  It  is  not  their  frequency,  but  their  terrible  and  in  some  cases 
appalling  consequences,  that  call  for  a  remedy.  I  hope  one  will  not 
be  denied.  It  is  not  with  the  intention  of  exhibiting  reform  in  this 
direction  as  impracticable,  but  with  the  hope  of  helping  to  render 
it  better  when  it  comes,  that  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  a  few  of 
the  practical  difficulties  which  must  be  solved  one  way  or  another, 
if  the  attempt  is  to  be  successful. 

ALFRED  WILLS. 
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IT  is  well  known  that  in  certain  parts  of  Christendom,  and  in  certain 
sections  of  the  English  Church,  considerable  importance  is  attached 
to  the  words  which  appear  in  the  Gospels  of  S.  Matthew  and  S.  John, 
as  justifying  the  paramount  duty  of  all  Christians  to  confess  their  sins 
to  Presbyters  who  have  received  episcopal  ordination,  and  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  Presbyters,  so  appointed,  to  absolve  them. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  enter  on  the  various  objections  raised 
on  moral  grounds  to  this  theory.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  show  the 
original  meaning  of  the  words,  and  then  trace  their  subsequent 
history.  It  will  be  then  seen  that,  whatever  other  grounds  there  may 
be  for  the  doctrine  or  practice  in  question,  these  passages  have  either 
no  relation  to  it,  or  that  whatever  relation  they  have  is  the  exact 
contradiction  of  the  theory  in  question. 
The  texts  are  (in  English)  as  follows : — 

The  address  to  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  19):  'Whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.' 

The  address  to  the  disciples  (Matt,  xviii.  18):  '  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  ye  shall 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.' 

The  address  to  the  disciples  (John  xx.  23) :  '  Whose  soever  sins  ye 
remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them  :  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain, 
they  are  retained.' 

We  will  first  take  the  two  passages  in  the  Grospel  of  S.  Matthew. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  argument  the  words  addressed  to  S.  Peter  need 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  words  addressed  to  the  disciples,  as  they 
are  in  each  case  identically  the  same.1 

(I.)  The  phrase  '  binding '  and  '  loosing  '  meant,  in  the  language 
of  the  Jewish  schools,  declaring  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  If 
any  Master,  or  Eabbi,  or  Judge,  declared  a  thing  to  be  right  or  true, 
he  was  said  to  have  loosed  it ;  if  he  declared  a  thing  to  be  wrong  or 
false,  he  was  said  to  have  bound  it.  That  this  is  the  original  meaning 

1  For  their  peculiar  meaning  as  addressed  to  S.  Peter,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  a  volume  published  many  years  ago,  entitled  '  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the 
Apostolic  Age,'  pp.  127-134. 
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of  the  words  has  been  set  at  rest  beyond  possibility  of  question 
since  the  decisive  quotations  given  by  the  most  learned  Hebrew 
scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century.2  The  meaning,  therefore,  of 
the  expressions,  as  addressed  to  the  first  disciples,  was  that,  humble 
as  they  seemed  to  be,  yet,  by  virtue  of  the  new  spiritual  life  and  new 
spiritual  insight  which  Christ  brought  into  the  world,  their  decisions  in 
cases  of  right  and  wrong  would  be  invested  with  all  and  more  than  all 
the  authority  which  had  belonged  before  to  the  Masters  of  the  Jewish 
Assemblies,  to  the  Rulers  and  Teachers  of  the  Synagogues.  It  was  the 
same  promise  as  was  expressed  in  substance  in  those  other  well-known 
passages : — '  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  my  Father  which 
speaketh  in  you.'  '  He  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things.'  '  Ye 
have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things,  and 
need  not  that  any  one  should  teach  you.'  '  The  Comforter  shall  lead 
you  into  all  truth.' 

The  sense  thus  given  is  as  adequate  to  the  occasion  as  it  is  certainly 
true.  In  the  new  crisis  through  which  the  world  was  to  pass,  they — 
the  despised  scholars  of  a  despised  Master — were  to  declare  what  was 
changeable  and  what  was  unchangeable — what  was  eternal,  what  was 
transitory — what  was  worthy  of  approval,  and  what  was  worthy  of 
condemnation.  They  were  to  declare  the  innocence  of  a  thousand 
customs  of  the  Gentile  world,  which  their  Jewish  countrymen  had 
believed  to  be  sinful ;  they  were  to  declare  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
a  thousand  acts  which  both  Jews  and  Pagans  had  believed  to  be  vir- 
tuous or  indifferent.  They  were  empowered  to  announce  with  un- 
swerving confidence  the  paramount  importance  of  charity,  and  the 
supreme  preciousness  of  truth.  They  were  empowered  to  denounce 
with  unsparing  condemnation  the  meanness  of  selfishness,  the  sacrilege 
of  impurity,  the  misery  of  self-deceit,  the  impiety  of  uncharitableness. 
And  what  the  first  generation  of  Christians,  to  whom  these  words 
were  addressed,  thus  decided,  has  on  the  whole  been  ratified  in  heaven 
— has  on  the  whole  been  ratified  by  the  voice  of  Providence  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  mankind.  By  this  discernment  of  good  and 
evil  the  apostolic  writers  became  the  lawgivers  of  the  civilised 
world.  Eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed,  and  their  judgments  in 
all  essential  points  have  never  been  reversed. 

The  authority  or  the  accuracy  of  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
on  this  or  that  point  is  often  disputed.  The  grammar,  the  arguments, 
the  history  of  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  can  often  be 
questioned.  But  that  which  must  govern  us  all — their  declaration  of 
the  moral  standard  of  mankind,  the  ideal  they  have  placed  before 
us  of  that  which  is  to  guide  our  conduct — which  is,  after  all,  as  has 
been  said  by  Matthew  Arnold,  three-fourths  of  human  life — has 

2  'Hebrew  and  Talmudical  Exercitations  upon  the  Evangelist  St.  Matthew  (xvi. 
19).     By  John  Lightfoot,  D.D.'      Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  206-7. 
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hardly  been  questioned  at  all  by  the  intelligent  and  upright  part 
of  mankind.  The  condemnation  of  sins,  the  commendation  of 
graces,  in  S.  Matthew's  description  of  the  Beatitudes,  in  S.  Luke's 
description  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  in  S.  John's  description  of  the 
conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  in  S.  Peter's  declaration 
that  in  every  land  *  he  that  worketh  righteousness  (of  whatever  creed 
or  race)  is  accepted  of  Grod,'  in  S.  Paul's  description  of  charity, 
in  S.  James's  description  of  pure  religion — have  commanded  the 
entire  assent  of  the  world,  of  Bolingbroke  and  Voltaire  no  less  than 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  Wesley,  because  these  moral  judgments  bear 
on  their  face  that  stamp  of  the  divine,  the  superhuman,  the  truly 
supernatural,  which  critical  inquiry  cannot  touch,  which  human 
wisdom  and  human  folly  alike,  whilst  they  may  be  unwilling  or  unable 
to  fulfil  the  precepts,  yet  cannot  deny.  This  is  the  original  meaning 
in  which  the  judgments  of  the  first  disciples  in  regard  to  sin  and  virtue 
were  ratified  in  heaven.  It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  this  point  in 
order  to  shoAv  that  an  amply  sufficient  force  and  solemnity  is  inherent 
in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words,  without  resorting  to  fictitious  modes 
of  aggrandising  them  in  directions  for  which  they  were  not  intended. 

The  signification  of  the  phrase  in  John  xx.  23,  translated  in  the 
Authorised  Version  '  remitting  and  retaining  sins,'  is  not  equally 
clear.  The  word  afydvai,  afatns,  does  not  of  necessity  mean  the 
declaration  of  the  innocence  or  lawfulness  of  any  particular  act ;  still 
less  does  Kparstv  necessarily  mean  the  declaration  of  its  unlawfulness. 
It  may  possibly  be  that  the  words  rendered  '  remit  sin '  are  (as  in 
Mark  i.  4,  Luke  iii.  3)  equivalent  to  the  abolition  or  dismissal  of 
sin,  and  it  would  be  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word  rendered  '  retain 
sin,'  that  it  should  signify,  as  in  all  the  other  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  where  it  occurs,  '  to  control,'  *  conquer,'  '  subdue  sin.'  In 
that  case  the  words  would  describe,  not  the  intellectual  or  didactic 
side  of  the  Apostolic  age,  but  its  moral  and  practical  side,  and  would 
correspond  to  numerous  other  passages,  such  as,  '  Ask  and  it  shall 
be  given  unto  you ; '  '  If  ye  will  say  unto  this  mountain,  Be  thou 
removed  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea,  it  shall  be  done  ; '  (  He  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted ; '  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  ; '  '  Greater 
works  than  these  shall  ye  do  ; '  '  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome 
the  world  ; '  '  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth ; '  e  My  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  thee  ; '  '  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  that  strengtheneth 
me ; '  'He  that  overcometh  and  keepeth  my  words  unto  the  end,  to 
him  will  I  give  power  over  the  nations.'  If  this  assurance  of  the 
moral  victory  of  the  Apostolic  age  over  sin  be  the  meaning  of  the 
phrases,  then  here  also  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that,  on  the  whole,  and  with  the  necessary  reserves  of 
human  imperfection,  the  moral  superiority  of  the  first  age  of 
Christendom  to  those  which  preceded  and  those  which  followed  was 
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very  remarkable,  and  that  such  a  fulfilment  well  corresponded  to  the 
significant  act  of  the  breathing  of  the  spirit  of  goodness  or  holiness 
upon  those  to  whom  the  words  were  addressed.  But  on  this  inter- 
pretation we  need  not  insist.  It  is  necessary  to  point  it  out  in  order 
to  show  that  the  passage  is  not  clear  from  ambiguity.  But  it  is 
enough  if,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  words,  by  some  peculiar  turn 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  are  identical  in  meaning  with  those  in  S.  Mat- 
thew. In  that  case  all  that  we  have  said  of  the  address  to  Peter 
and  the  address  to  the  disciples  in  the  First  Gospel  applies  equally 
to  this  address  in  the  Fourth. 

(II.)  Such,  then,  was  the  promise  as  spoken  in  the  first  instance. 
In  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  this  fulfilment  of  them,  whether  we 
adopt  the  certain  meaning  of  S.  Matthew's  G-ospel  or  the  disputed 
meaning  of  S.  John's  Gospel,  can  hardly  occur  again. 

No  other  book  of  equal  authority  with  the  New  Testament  has 
ever  issued  from  mortal  pen.  No  epoch  has  spoken  on  moral  questions 
with  a  voice  so  powerful  as  the  Apostolic  age.  No  picture  of  sanc- 
tity, equally  impressive,  has  been  presented  since  the  first  generation 
of  Christianity.  But  when  we  leave  the  purely  personal  and  historical 
application  of  these  words,  then,  as  in  all  our  Lord's  words  and 
precepts,  the  whole  point  of  the  words  is,  that  they  are  spoken,  not  to 
any  one  person  or  order  of  men,  or  succession  of  men,  but  to  the  whole 
Christian  community  of  all  time — to  any  in  that  community  that 
partake  of  the  same  spirit,  and  in  proportion  as  they  partake  of  the 
same  moral  qualities  as  filled  the  first  hearers  of  the  Gospel. 

When  it  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  promise  to  Peter  was 
exclusively  fulfilled  in  the  Bishops  of  Home,  who,  centuries  afterwards, 
were  supposed  to  have  been  his  successors,  it  would  be  just  as 
reasonable,  or  we  may  say  just  as  unreasonable,  as  to  say  that  all  the 
Bishops  of  Ephesus  were  specially  loved  by  Jesus  because  they 
were  supposed  to  have  succeeded  S.  John  at  Ephesus.  What  the 
most  learned  and  the  most  gifted  of  all  the  Fathers,  Origen,3  said  of 
the  promise  to  S.  Peter  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  S.  Matthew  is  at 
once  the  best  proof  of  what  was  believed  about  it  in  early  times,  and 
also  the  best  explanation  of  its  application  to  later  days : — '  He 
who  is  gifted  with  self-control  enters  the  gate  of  heaven  by  the  key 
of  self-control.  He  who  is  just  enters  the  gate  of  heaven  by  the  key 
of  justice.  The  Saviour  gives  to  those  who  are  not  overcome  by  the 
gates  of  hell  as  many  keys  as  there  are  virtues.  Against  him  that 
judges  unjustly,  and  does  not  bind  on  earth  according  to  God's  word, 
the  gates  of  hell  prevail ;  but  against  whom  the  gates  of  hell  do  not 
prevail,  he  judges  justly.  If  any  who  is  not  Peter,  and  has  not  the 
qualities  here  mentioned,  believes  that  he  can  bind  on  earth  like 

3  Origen  on  Matt.  xvi.  19.  Comp.  ibid.  De  Orat.  c.  28.  An  instructive  collection 
of  simila  expression^  from  S.  Augustine  is  given  in  an  interesting  dissertation  on 
the  ancient  Making  of  Bishops,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harrison,  vicar  of  Fen  wick. 
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Peter,  so  that  what  he  binds  is  bound  in  heaven,  such  an  one  is  puffed 
up,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.' 

What  is  thus  clear  in  the  case  of  the  promise  to  Peter  is  still  more 
clear  in  the  case  of  the  promise  in  Matt,  xviii.  18,  and  John  xx.  23. 
It  is  clear  from  the  text  in  John  xx.  23,  that  there  is  no  special 
limitation  to  the  Twelve,  for  at  the  meeting  spoken  of  some  of  the 
Twelve  were  not  there.  Thomas  was  absent,  Matthias  was  not  yet 
elected,  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  not  yet  called ;  and  also  others  were 
there  besides  the  Eleven,  for  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  Luke 
xxiv.  36-47,  it  would  appear  (if  we  take  the  narratives  in  their  literal 
meaning)  that  the  two  disciples  from  Emmaus,  who  were  not  apostles, 
were  present,  and  the  evangelist  here,  as  throughout  his  whole  Grospel, 
never  uses  any  other  word  than  *  disciples.'  What  is  thus  clear  from 
the  actual  passage  in  John  xx.  23  is  yet  more  clear  from  the 
context  of  Matt,  xviii.  18.  There,  in  the  verses  immediately  pre- 
ceding, phrase  is  heaped  on  phrase,  and  argument  on  argument,  to 
show  that  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  was  addressed,  not  to 
any  particular  class  within  the  circle  of  disciples,  but  to  the  whole  body 
in  its  widest  sense.  Our  Lord  is  there  speaking  of  the  forgiveness  of 
offences.  He  requires  the  contending  parties,  if  they  cannot  agree, 
to  hear  the  CHURCH — i.e.  the  whole  congregation  or  assembly ;  to 
appeal,  as  it  were,  to  the  popular  instinct  of  the  whole  community ; 
and  He  goes  on  to  say  that,  if  even  tivo  agree  on  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name,  there 
is  He  in  the  midst  of  them.  These  passages,  in  fact,  form  no  excep- 
tion to  the  universal  rule  of  our  Lord's  discourses.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
as  He  said  Himself,  '  What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all.'  '  Peter,' 
as  S.  Augustine  says,  '  represents  all  good  men,  and  the  promise 
in  S.  John  is  addressed  to  all  believers  everywhere.'  '  These  words,' 
says  a  living  divine,  'like  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  look  every  way,  and 
may  include  all  forgiveness,  whenever  or  wheresoever  any  sins  are  re- 
mitted through  the  agency  of  men.'4 

They  belong  to  the  same  class  of  precepts  as  '  Let  your  loins  be 
girded  and  your  lights  burning,' '  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,'  '  Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world.'  All  have  a  share  in  their  meaning,  all 
have  a  share  in  their  force,  in  proportion  as  we  have  received  from 
Heaven  any  portion  of  that  inspiration  whereby  we  seek  '  to  do  and  to 
think  the  things  that  be  good.'  5 

It  was  only  when  the  minds  of  men  had  become  confused  by  the 
introduction  of  limitations  and  alterations  which  had  no  connection 
with  the  original  words  that  these  promises  and  precepts  began  to 
change  their  meaning.  The  'Church,'  which  once  had  meant  the 

4  Pusey  on  Absolution,  p.  32. 

5  Even  those  early  Christian  writers  who  restrict  these  words  to  a  particular 
act,  restrict  them  to  baptism ;  and  baptism,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  ancient 
Church,  can  be  performed  by  any  one. 
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people,  or  the  laity,  came  to  mean  the  clergy.  The  declaration,  '  Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world,'  was  understood  to  mean  only  those  who 
were  in  holy  orders.  The  promise  to  Peter  came  to  be  strangely  con- 
fined to  the  Italian  princes  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
The  words  of  S.  John's  Grospel,  which  had  originally  been  intended  to 
teach  the  mutual  edification  and  independent  insight  into  divine 
truth  of  all  who  were  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  became  limited 
to  the  second  of  the  three  orders  of  the  Christian  ministry.  But 
these  are  merely  passing  restrictions  and  mistakes.  The  general 
truth  of  the  words  themselves  remains  unshaken  and  still  applicable 
to  the  general  growth  of  Christian  truth. 

The  practical  lesson  of  the  passages  is  that  which  has  been  already 
indicated — namely,  that  the  enlightening,  elevating  power  of  the 
Christian  conscience  is  not  confined  to  any  profession  or  order,  how- 
ever sacred ;  is  exercised  not  in  virtue  of  any  hereditary  or  trans- 
mitted succession,  but  in  virtue  of  the  spiritual  discernment,  the 
insight  into  truth  and  character,  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  all  good 
men,  to  all  Christians,  in  proportion  to  their  goodness,  and  wisdom, 
and  discernment.  This,  as  Origen  says,  is  the  true  power  of  the  keys  ; 
a  power  which  may  be  exercised,  and  which  is  exercised,  sometimes 
by  the  presence  of  a  faithful  pastor,  sometimes  by  the  presence  of  an 
innocent  child,  sometimes  by  the  example  of  a  good  mother,  some- 
times by  the  warning  of  a  true  friend,  sometimes  by  the  silent  glance 
of  just  indignation,  sometimes  by  the  reading  of  a  good  book — above 
all,  by  the  straightforward  honesty  of  our  own  individual  consciences, 
whether  in  dealing  with  ourselves  or  others. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  again  to  recall  the  obvious  processes 
by  which  the  amelioration  of  mankind  has  taken  place.  We  see  it 
clearly  on  the  large  scale  of  history.  Doubtless  there  have  been  long 
periods  when  the  chief  enlightenment  of  the  world  has  come  from 
the  clergy.  In  most  Protestant  and  in  some  Catholic  and  Greek 
Churches  the  clergy,  as  a  class,  perhaps  still  do  more  than  any  other 
single  class  of  men  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  goodness  and  truth. 
But  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  laity  have  not  had  their 
share  in  the  guidance  of  the  Church ;  and  in  proportion  as  Christian 
civilisation  has  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  clergy  have  done  their 
duty  in  enlightening  and  teaching  others,  in  that  proportion  the 
Christian  influence,  the  binding  and  the  loosing  power  of  all  good 
and  gifted  men,  has  increased — in  that  proportion  has  the  principle 
implied  in  these  passages  received  a  deeper,  wider  signification. 

There  have  been  ages  when  the  clergy  were  co-extensive  with  the 
educated  class  of  mankind,  and  were  thus  the  chief  means  of  stimu- 
lating and  purifying  the  moral  standard  of  their  age.  But  at  all 
time,  and  especially  since  other  professions  have  become  i  clerks ' 
— i.e.  scholars  and  instructors — the  advancement  of  learning,  the 
opening  of  the  gates  of  heaven,  has  been  as  much  the  work  of 
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the  Christian  Church — i.e.  of  the  laity — as  of  the  priesthood.  By 
the  highest  rank  of  the  whole  profession  of  the  clergy — the  Pon- 
tificate of  Rome — the  key  of  knowledge  has  been  perhaps  wielded 
less  than  by  any  other  great  institution  in  Christendom.  Of  the  256 
prelates  who  have  filled  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  only  four  have  been 
great  teachers,  or  done  anything  by  their  writing  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  raise  the  moral  perceptions  of 
mankind — Leo  the  Great,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  (in  a  higher 
degree)  Benedict  XIV.  and  Clement  XIV.  Occasional  acts  of  tolera- 
tion towards  the  Jews,  the  rectification  of  the  calendar,  and  a  few 
like  examples  of  enlightenment  may  be  adduced.  But,  as  a  general 
rule,  whatever  else  the  Popes  have  done,  they  have  not,  in  the 
Biblical  sense,  bound  or  loosed  the  moral  duties  of  mankind. 

And,  again,  as  to  the  clergy  generally,  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
though  supported  by  many  excellent  clergy,  yet  had  for  its  chief 
promoters  the  laymen  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson.  What  these  ex- 
cellent and  gifted  men  bound  on  earth  was  bound  in  heaven  ;  what 
they  loosed  on  earth  was  loosed  in  heaven,  not  because  they  had  or  had 
not  been  set  apart  for  a  special  office,  but  because  they  had  received 
a  large  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  which  enabled  them  to  see 
the  good  and  refuse  the  evil  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

If  the  aspirations  of  one  half  of  medieval  Christendom  after 
goodness  were  guided  by  the  clerical  work  of  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
another  half  must  have  been  no  less  elevated  by  the  lay  work  of 
the  divine  poem  of  Dante.  If  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  universe 
was  partly  discovered  by  Copernicus  the  ecclesiastic,  it  was  more 
fully  disclosed  by  the  labours  of  Galileo  the  layman,  which  the 
clergy  condemned.  If  the  religion  of  England  has  been  fed  in  large 
part  by  Hooker,  by  Butler,  by  Wesley,  and  by  Arnold,  it  has  also 
been  fed  perhaps  in  a  yet  larger  part  by  Falkland,  by  Milton,  by 
Bunyan,  by  Cowper,  and  by  Walter  Scott. 

If  we  study  the  process  by  which  false  notions  of  morality  and 
religion  have  been  dispersed,  and  true  notions  of  morality  and  religion 
have  been  introduced,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  Charlemagne, 
from  Charlemagne  to  Luther,  from  Luther  to  the  present  day  (as 
unfolded  in  Mr.  Lecky's  four  volumes),  we  shall  find  that  the  almost 
uniform  law  by  which  the  sins  and  superstitions  of  Christendom  have 
been  bound  or  loosed  has  been,  first,  that  the  action  of  some  one 
conscience  or  some  few  consciences — whether  of  statesmen,  students, 
priests,  or  soldiers — more  enlightened,  more  Christ-like,  than  their 
fellows — has  struck  a  new  light,  or  unwound  some  old  prejudice,  or 
opened  some  new  door  into  truth ;  and  then,  that  this  light  has  been 
caught  up,  this  opening  has  been  widened,  by  the  gradual  advance 
of  Christian  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  the  mass. 

What  is  called  the  public  opinion  of  any  age  may  be  in  itself  as 
misleading,  as  corrupt,  as  the  opinion  of  any  individual.  It  must  be 
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touched,  corrected,  purified  by  those  higher  intelligences  and  nobler 
hearts,  which  catch  the  light  as  mountain  summits  before  the  sunrise 
has  reached  the  plains.  But  it  is  only  when  the  light  has  reached 
the  plains,  only  when  public  opinion  has  become  so  elevated  by  the 
action  of  the  few,  that  Providence  affixes  its  seal  to  the  deed — that 
the  binding  or  loosing  is  ratified  in  heaven.  It  is  thus  that  Christian 
public  opinion  is  formed  ;  and  when  it  is  formed,  the  sins,  which  before 
reigned  with  a  tyrannical  sway,  fade  away  and  disappear. 

Such,  for  example,  was  the  drunkenness  of  the  upper  classes  in  the 
last  century.  It  penetrated  all  the  higher  society  of  the  land.  But 
when  by  a  few  resolute  wills,  here  and  there,  now  and  then,  there  was 
created  a  better  and  purer  standard  of  morals  in  this  respect,  it  perished 
as  if  by  an  invisible  blow.  The  whole  of  educated  society  had  placed  it 
under  their  ban,  and  that  ban  was  ratified  in  heaven — was  ratified  by 
the  course  of  Providence.  It  is  this  same  public  opinion  which,  if  it  can 
once  be  created  in  the  humbler  classes,  will  also  be  as  powerful  there,. 
They  also  have,  if  they  will,  the  same  power  of  retaining,  that  is,  of 
imprisoning,  and  condemning,  and  exterminating  this  deadly  enemy ; 
and  by  this  means  alone  will  it  disappear  from  them  as  it  has  disap- 
peared from  the  society  of  others  who  were  once  as  completely 
slaves  to  it. 

So  again,  to  pass  to  quite  another  form  of  evil,  the  violent  personal 
scurrility  that  used  once  to  disgrace  our  periodical  literature.  That, 
as  a  general  rule,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  great 
leading  journals  of  the  day.  On  the  whole  they  are  temperately  ex- 
pressed, and  conducted  with  reasonable  fairness.  The  public  has 
become  too  highly  educated  to  endure  the  coarseness  of  former  times. 
But  in  some  of  the  more  confined  organs  of  opinion  the  old  Adam 
still  lingers.  In  some  of  those  newspapers,  which  are  called  by  a 
figure  of  speech  our  religious  journals,  the  scurrility  and  personal  in- 
tolerance which  once  penetrated  the  great  secular  journals  still  abide. 
That  also,  we  may  trust,  will  gradually  vanish  as  the  religious  or 
ecclesiastical  world  becomes  more  penetrated  with  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity  which  has  already  taken  possession  of  the  lay  world. 

(III.)  It  might  be  enough,  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument,  to 
have  pointed  out  the  original  meaning  of  the  sacred  words,  and  their 
correspondence  to  the  actual  facts  of  history.  But  the  subject  could 
not  be  completed  without  touching,  however  slightly,  on  the  curious 
limitation  and  perversion  of  them  which  have  taken  place  in  later 
times.  This  has  in  great  part  arisen  from  their  introduction  into  the 
liturgical  forms  by  which  in  some  Christian  Churches  some  of  the 
clergy  are  appointed  to  their  functions.  The  words  from  S. 
John's  Grospel  are  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  used  in  the  conse- 
cration of  bishops  or  archbishops.  They  are  not,  nor  ever  have 
been,  used  in  the  ordination  of  deacons — an  order  which,  in  the 
fourth  century,  exercised  in  some  respects  a  power  almost  equal  to 
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that  of  the  Episcopate,  and  in  our  own  country  has  often  been  entrusted 
with  the  most  important  and  exclusively  pastoral  functions — of 
instruction,  visiting,  and  preaching.  Where  used,  they  are  only  used 
in  the  ordination  of  Presbyters  or  (as  in  the  abridged  form  they  are 
unfortunately  called)  Priests.  And  even  for  this  limited  object 
the  introduction  of  the  words  is  comparatively  recent,  and  probably 
the  result  of  misconception.  It  is  certain  that  for  the  first  twelve 
centuries  they  were  never  used  for  the  ordination  of  any  Christian 
minister.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  whole  Eastern  Church  they  are 
never  used  at  all  for  this  purpose.  It  was  not  till  the  thirteenth 
century — the  age  when  the  materialistic  theories  of  the  sacraments 
and  the  extravagant  pretension  of  pontifical  and  sacerdotal  power  were 
at  their  height — that  they  were  first  introduced  into  the  Ordinals  of 
the  Latin  Church.  From  thence  they  were,  at  the  Reformation,  re- 
tained in  the  Ordination  Service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England, 
and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lutheran  Germany.6 

Their  retention  in  these  two  Churches  may  have  been  occasioned 
by  various  causes,  which  it  is  easy  to  conjecture,  but  needless  here  to 
follow  out.  It  is  clear  that  they  have  become  a  mere  stumbling-block 
and  stone  of  offence,  partly  as  unintelligible,  partly  as  giving  rise  to 
the  most  mistaken  conclusions.  Their  retention  is  confessedly  not  in 
conformity,  but  in  direct  antagonism,  with  ancient  and  Catholic 
usages.  It  is  a  mere  copy  of  a  mediaeval  interpolation,  which  has 
hardly  any  more  claim,  on  historical  or  theological  grounds,  to  a 
place  in  the  English  Prayer  Book  than  the  admission  of  the  existence 
of  Pope  Joan,  or  of  the  miracle  of  Bolsena.  And,  so  far  from  these 
words  being  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  validity  of  Holy 
Orders,  such  an  assertion,  if  admitted,  would  of  itself  be  fatal  to 
the  validity  of  all  Holy  Orders  whatever ;  for  it  would  prove  that  every 
single  ordination  for  the  first  twelve  hundred  years  of  Christianity  was 
invalid,  nay,  more,  that  every  ordination  in  the  Roman  Church  itself 
was  invalid,  inasmuch  as  in  the  Ordinal  itself  these  words  do  not 
occur  in  the  essential  parts  of  the  office,  but  only  in  an  accidental 
adjunct  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  were  the  Liberal  party  and  the 
Nonconformists  in  England  determined  to  carry  out  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  sacerdotal  element  in  the  English  Church,  this  sanction 
of  its  pretensions  could  be  at  once  eradicated  by  omitting  the  words 
from  the  Ordination  Service,  and  that  the  High  Church  party  itself 
could  not  consistently  oppose  an  alteration  so  entirely  conformable 
with  the  '  catholic '  principles  which  they  have  always  professed. 

6  The  whole  antiquarian  and  critical  side  of  the  introduction  of  these  words  into 
the  Latin  and  English  Ordinal  has  been  worked  out  with  the  utmost  exactness  and 
with  the  most  searching  inquiry  by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  October, 
1877,  '  Ordination  and  Confession  ; '  and  if  anything  more  were  needed,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  a  kindred,  if  not  the  same,  hand  in  Archdeacon  Reichel's  un- 
answered and  unanswerable  treatises  on  the  question  of  altering  the  Ordinal  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland. 
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(IV.)  But  if,  after  all,  the  phrase  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
Ordination  Service,  however  misinterpreted,  and  however  by  its  posi- 
tion there  7  open  to  this  misinterpretation,  yet  as  soon  as  we  go  back 
to  its  original  meaning,  it  indicates,  even  in  reference  to  the  subject 
of  confession  and  absolution,  with  which  it  has  no  direct  connection, 
the  fundamental  truth  which  is  incompatible  with  the  very  first  germs 
of  sacerdotalism. 

For  the  principle  of  the  texts,  as  we  have  seen,  teaches  us  that 
we  all  have  to  bear  each  other's  burden.  There  is  no  caste  or  order 
of  men  who  can  relieve  us  of  this  dread  responsibility,  of  this  noble 
privilege.  The  clergyman  needs  the  advice  and  pardon  of  the  gifted 
layman  quite  as  much  as  the  layman  seeks  the  advice  and  pardon 
of  the  gifted  clergyman.  The  brother  seeks  the  forgiveness  of 
the  brother  whom  he  has  offended  ;  the  child,  of  the  parent ;  the 
neighbour,  of  the  neighbour.  This  in  the  earliest  times  was  the  real 
meaning  of  Confession.  '  Confess  your  faults,'  says  S.  James — to 
whom  ?  To  the  elders  of  the  Church  whom  he  had  just  mentioned  ? 
[To  the  Bishop,  or  the  Priest,  or  the  Deacon  ?]  No.  '  Confess  your 
faults  one  to  another?  It  is  as  though  he  said, '  Let  there  be  mutual 
confidence.'  Every  one  can  do  his  neighbour  some  good ;  every  one 
can  protest  against  some  evil ;  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  community 
shall  thus  be  raised.  The  full  sympathy  which  thus  prevailed  amongst 
the  members  of  the  infant  Church  no  doubt  soon  died  away.  But 
its  semblance  was  long  continued  in  the  only  form  of  confession  that 
was  known  for  four  centuries,  namely,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
faults  of  the  penitent,  not  in  private,  but  in  public,  to  the  whole  con- 
gregation, who  then  publicly  expressed  their  forgiveness. 

It  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  the  notion  sprang  up  of  any 
special  virtue  attaching  to  the  forgiveness  of  a  clergyman,  or  that 
any  private  or  special  confession  was  made  to  him.  Even  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Roman  Mass  is  retained  a  testimony  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  equality  in  this  respect  of  people  and  minister.  There, 
in  the  most  solemn  ordinance  of  religion,  the  priest  first  turns  to  the 
people  and  confesses  his  sins  to  them,  and  they  publicly  absolve  him, 
in  exactly  the  same  form  of  words  as  he  uses  when  they  in  their  turn 
publicly  confess  their  faults  to  him.  This  striking  passage,  standing 
as  it  does  in  the  forefront  of  the  Roman  Missal,  is  one  of  the  many 
variations  and  contradictions  in  the  Roman  Church  which,  if  followed 
out  to  its  logical  consequences,  would  correct  some  of  the  worst  errors 
which  have  sprung  up  within  its  pale.  It  has  probably  escaped  atten- 
tion from  the  dead  language  and  the  inaudible  manner  in  which  it  is 
repeated.  But  it  is  not  the  less  significant  in  itself;  and  had  it  been 

X 

7  The  late  Bishop  Blomfield,  we  believe,  never  used  such  words  in  the  Ordination 
service  without  explaining  to  the  candidates  for  Ordination  that  he  put  upon  them 
an  interpretation  quite  different  from  that  which  their  place  in  the  Ordinal  seemed 
to  suggest. 
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transferred  to  the  English  Prayer  Book,  where  the  vitality  of  the 
language  and  the  more  audible  mode  of  reading  the  service  would 
have  brought  it  into  prominence,  it  would  have  more  than  counter- 
balanced those  two  or  three  ambiguous  passages  on  the  subject  which 
the  Reformers  left  in  the  Liturgy. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  James  the  First,  who,  when,  after  indulg- 
ing in  a  furious  passion  against  a  faithful  servant,  he  found  that  it  was 
under  a  mistake,  sent  for  him  immediately,  would  neither  eat,  drink, 
nor  sleep  till  he  saw  him,  and  when  the  servant  entered  his  chamber 
the  King  kneeled  down  and  begged  his  pardon  ;  nor  would  he  rise 
from  his  humble  posture  till  he  had  compelled  the  astonished  servant 
to  pronounce  the  words  of  absolution.  That  was  a  grotesque  but 
genuine  form  of  penitence  ;  that  was  a  grotesque  but  legitimate  form 
of  absolution.  There  has  been  a  story  told  during  the  recent  war  in 
Bulgaria,  that  a  Roumanian  soldier,  after  having  received  the  sacra- 
ments from  a  priest  on  his  death-bed,  would  not  be  satisfied  till  he 
had  obtained  an  interview  with  the  excellent  Princess  of  Roumania. 
To  her  he  explained  that  he  had  tried  to  escape  from  the  dangers  of 
the  battle  by  mutilating  one  of  his  fingers  ;  and  against  her  and  her 
husband,  the  Prince  of  Roumania,  he  felt  that  this  offence  had  been 
committed.  From  the  Princess,  and  not  from  the  priest,  he  felt 
must  the  forgiveness  come  which  alone  could  bring  any  comfort  to 
him.  That  forgiveness  was  whispered  into  the  dying  man's  ear  by 
the  Princess ;  with  that  forgiveness,  not  sacerdotal,  but  truly  human, 
and  therefore  truly  divine,  the  penitent  soldier  passed  in  peace  to  his 
rest.8  In  fact,  the  moment  that  we  admit  the  efficacy  of  repentance, 
we  deny  the  necessity  of  any  special  absolution.  An  incantation,  of 
which  the  virtue  rests  in  the  words  pronounced,  is  equally  valid 
whether  the  person  over  whom  it  is  pronounced  is  guilty  or  inno- 
cent, conscious  or  unconscious.  But  the  moment  that  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  recipient  is  acknowledged  as  a  necessary  element,  that 
of  itself  becomes  the  chief  part,  and  the  repetition  of  certain  words 
may  be  edifying,  but  is  not  essential.  The  welfare  of  the  hearer's 
soul  depends  not  on  any  external  absolution,  but  on  its  own  intrinsic 
state.  The  value  of  any  absolution  or  forgiveness  depends  not  on  the 
external  condition  of  the  man  who  pronounces  it,  but  on  the  intrinsic 
truth  of  the  forgiveness. 

Not  long  ago,  when  a  French  ship  foundered  in  the  Atlantic,  a 
brave  French  priest  was  overheard  repeating  the  absolution  in  the 
last  moments  of  life  to  a  fellow-countryman.  All  honour  to  him 
for  the  gallant  discharge  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty !  But 
is  there  a  single  reflecting  man,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  who 
would  not  feel  that  the  intervention  of  a  priest  at  that  moment 
was  in  the  sight  of  God  absolutely  indifferent  ?  At  all  times  the 

i 

8  The  Times,  Nov.  2,  1877. 
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Bible  and  the  enlightened  conscience  repeatedly  assure  us  tha't  that 
which  commends  a  departing  spirit  to  its  Creator  and  Judge  is  not 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  his  listening  to  a  particular  form  of 
words  uttered  by  a  particular  person,  but  the  sincerity  of  repentance, 
the  uprightness,  the  humility,  the  purity,  the  faithfulness  of  the 
man  himself. 

It  may  be  a  consolation  to  us  to  hear  from  well-known  lips  which 
speak  to  us  with  tenderness,  with  knowledge,  and  with  justice,  the 
assurance  that  we  are  regarded  as  innocent :  it  may  be  a  consolation 
to  hear  with  our  outward  ears  the  solemn  declarations  that  the 
Supreme  Father  is  always  ready  to  receive  the  returning  penitent ; 
that  the  soul  which  returns  from  evil  and  does  what  is  lawful  and 
right  shall  surely  live.  But  this  assurance,  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  is  well  known  to  us  already  from  hundreds  of  passages  in  the 
Bible.  And  also,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  it;  can  come  from  any 
one  whom  we  respect,  from  any  one  whom  we  may  have  injured, 
from  any  one  who  will  give  us  a  true,  disinterested  verdict  on  our 
worse  and  on  our  better  qualities.  It  is  well  described  in  a  well- 
known  tale — the  Heir  of  Reddyffe — that  when  the  obstinate  Phari- 
saical youth,  at  last,  in  bitter  remorse  acknowledges  his  fault  to 
the  wife  of  the  man  whom  he  has  mortally  injured,  she  takes  upon 
herself  to  console  him  and  absolve  him,  and  her  absolution  consists 
in  repeating  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  '  The  sacrifices  of  Ciod  are  a 
troubled  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  0  Grocl,  wilt  Thou  not 
despise.'  No  Pontifical  decree  could  say  more ;  rio  true  forgiveness 
could  say  less.  Whenever  any  man  is  able  to  see  clearly  that  his 
fellow-man  has  truly  repented,  or  that  a  course  of  action  is  clear  and 
right — then,  whoever  he  be,  he  can  declare  that  promise  of  (rod's 
forgiveness.  In  all  cases  each  man  must  strive  to  act  on  his  own 
judgment  and  on  his  own  conscience.  The  first  duty  of  the  penitent 
is  to  try  to  minister  to  his  own  disease.  '  The  heart  knoweth  his 
own  bitterness,  and  a  stranger  doth  not  intermeddle  with  his  joy.' 

Why  should  we  faint  or  fear  to  live  alone, 
Since  all  alone,  so  Heav'n  has  will'd,  we  die  ? 

The  next  duty  may  be  to  get  sound  advice  on  his  future  course. 
But  that  advice  can  be  given  by  any  competent  person,  and  the  com- 
petency depends  not  on  any  ministerial  or  sacerdotal  character,  but 
on  personal  character  to  be  found  equally  in  layman  and  clergyman. 
Let  us  cultivate  the  conviction  that  we  all  alike  need  to  be 
guided  and  be  forgiven,  and  to  have  our  course  made  clear;  the 
conviction  that  we  all  alike,  according  to  the  several  gifts  which  God 
has  bestowed  on  the  vast  family  of  mankind,  have  the  power  to 
forgive,  to  assist,  to  enlighten  each  other ;  the  conviction  that  in  the 
last  moment  there  is  no  one  to  be  considered  or  regarded,  but  our  own 
immortal  struggling  souls  and  the  One  eternally  Just  and  Merciful 
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God;  the  duty  of  maintaining  our  own  responsibility  without 
shifting  it  to  the  keeping  of  any  one  else  ;  the  persuasion  that  we,  all 
of  us,  each  with  some  different  gift,  are  the  inheritors  of  the  promise 
to  bind  and  to  loose — that  is  to  warn  and  to  console  our  brethren,  as 
we  in  like  manner  hope  to  be  warned  and  consoled  by  them. 

This  is  the  summary  of  this  question,  needlessly  complicated  by 
irrelevant  discussions.  The  texts  on  which  the  popular  theory  and 
practice  of  absolution  are  grounded  are,  as  we  have  seen,  altogether 
beside  the  purpose.  They  no  more  relate  to  it  than  the  promise  to 
Peter  relates  to  the  Popes  of  Rome,  or  than  Isaiah's  description  of 
the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  King  under  the  figure  of  Lucifer  relates  to 
the  fall  of  the  angels,  or  than  the  two  swords  at  the  Last  Supper 
relate  to  the  spiritual  and  secular  jurisdiction,  or  than  the  sun  and 
moon  in  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis  relate  to  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror. In  all  these  cases,  the  misinterpretation  has  been  long  and 
persistent ;  in  all  these,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  scholars,  outside 
the  Roman  communion,  that  they  are  absolutely  without  foundation.9 

And,  as  the  misinterpretation  of  the  texts  on  which  the  theory  of 
Pontifical  or  Presbyterian  absolution  rests,  will  die  out  before  a 
sound  understanding  of  the  Biblical  records,  so  also  the  theory  and 
practice  itself,  though  with  occasional  recrudescences,  will  probably 
die  out  with  the  advance  of  civilisation.  The  true  power  of  the 
clergy  will  not  be  diminished  but  strengthened  by  the  loss  of  this 
fictitious  attribute.  Norna  of  the  Fitful  Head  was  a  happier  and 
more  useful!  member  of  society  after  she  abandoned  her  magical 
arts  than  when  she  practised  them.  And  for  the  lay  world,  the 
object  of  all  sound  education  is  not  to  make  the  scholars  dependent 
on  their  teachers,  but  dependent  on  themselves — not  to  make  the 
laity  lean  on  the  clergy,  but  to  make  them  walk  on  their  own  feet. 
In  proportion  as  England  has  become,  and  in  proportion  as  it  will 
yet  more  become,  a  truly  free  and  truly  educated  people,  able  of 
itself  to  bind  what  ought  to  be  bound,  and  to  loose  what  ought  to  be 
loosed,  in  that  proportion  will  the  belief  in  priestly  absolution  vanish, 
just  as  the  belief  in  wizards  and  necromancers  has  vanished  before 
the  advance  of  science.  As  alchemy  has  disappeared  to  give  place  to 
chemistry,  as  astrology  has  given  way  to  astronomy,  as  monastic 
celibacy  has  given  way  to  domestic  purity,  as  bull-fights  and  bear- 
baits  have  given  way  to  innocent  and  elevating  amusements,  as  scho- 
lastic casuistry  has  bowed  before  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  and  Pascal, 
so  will  the  belief  in  the  magical  offices  of  a  sacerdotal  caste  vanish 
before  the  growth  of  manly  Christian  independence  and  generous 
Christian  sympathy. 

A.  P.  STANLEY. 

9  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  correct  view  of  Matthew  xvi.  19,  xviii.  18, 
lohn  xx.  23,  is  substantially  given  in  the  useful  commentary  on  the  Gospels  just 
published  by  Professor  Plumptre  and  Professor  Watkin. 
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To  close  a  scene  from  what  is  called  '  Parliament  out  of  session,'  or  at 
least  my  own  part  in  that  scene,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  sum  up  the 
case  on  the  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the  Counties,  as  it  stands 
between  Mr.  Lowe  and  myself.  My  arguments 1  have  been  as  follows. 

1.  That  the  question  is  again  in  danger  of  being  played  with,  for 
the  mere  purposes  of  party,  like  the  same  question  for  the  Boroughs 
in  the  session  of  1867.     I  placed  this  argument  in  the  foreground  of 
my  appeal  to  Mr.  Lowe,  with  a  hope  grounded  on  the  proverb  that 
the  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

2.  That  the  mere  presumptions  against  organic   change,  which 
were  strong  until  the  epoch  of  the  first  Reform  Act,  had  then  become 
comparatively  weak;   and  that  the  acts  of  1867  and  1869,  which 
enfranchised  the  householders  in  the  towns,  had  created  an  opposite 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  householders  in  the  counties,  unless  a 
valid  plea  in  bar  could  be  set  up. 

3.  No  such  plea  can  be  found  in  the  natural  distinction  between 
town  and  county  ;  now  that  so  many  of  our  '  Knights  of  the  shire  ' 
represent  constituencies  essentially  urban,  and   that  so  many  of  our 
'Burgesses  '  do  in   fact  sit  for  little  counties,  in  which  the  town  suf- 
frage has  been  given  to  populations  completely  or  essentially  rural. 
The  present  distribution  of  the    vote,    then,   is    capricious;    and   a 
capricious  law  cannot  command  respect  or  permanence. 

4.  No  such  bar  can  be  found  in  comparative  want  of  qualification  ; 
either  as  to  absence  of  substantial  interest,  or  as  to  selfishness,  or  as 
to  passion.     Every  class  admitted  to  the  franchise  improves,  in  some 
new  respect,  the  competency  of  Parliament.     The  argument  in  favour 
of  capacity  merely  intellectual  as  an  exclusive  title,  urged  as  it  is  now 
urged,  logically  and  really  means  absolute  government ;  and,  Among 
our  countrymen,  any  lack  in  this  respect  is  amply  made  up  by  the 
trust  and  deference  towards  others  of  the  classes  less  informed,  or 
less  endowed  with  leisure. 

5.  Passing  episodically  to  a  broader  ground,  my  paper  argues,  that 
there  are  some  positive   reasons  for  the  enfranchisement  of  persons 
who  contribute  to  the  revenue  and  to  the  national  wealth ;  give,  through 
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the  family,  pledges  to  society ;  and  may  also  do  it  serious  mischiefs. 
These  persons,  as  I  argue,  will  be  more  useful,  and  less  harmful,  when 
associated  with  its  interests,  and  trained  in  their  degree  to  its  political 
as  well  as  its  local  affairs. 

6.  Inequality  in  the  voters  might  abstractedly  require  inequality 
in  the  vote.     If  we  admit  that  this  inequality  is  in  part  (and  in  part 
only)  measured  by  property  and  station,  a  scale  to  determine  it  would 
be  both  odious  and  impracticable ;  and  it  is  attained  to  some  extent, 
without  objection,  both  by  the  direct  and  by  the  indirect  influence 
which  attaches  to  possessions. 

7.  To  the  merely  numerical  argument,  that  the  rich  and  educated 
minority  are  to  be  given  over  to  a  majority  of  daily  labourers,  I  reply 
that  it  proves  too  much  and  too  little.     Too  much  ;  for  it  would  make 
all  our  enfranchisements  wrong,  since  each   class  admitted,  in  the 
downward  series,  has  outnumbered  the  aggregate  of  classes  above  it. 
Too  little ;  for  all  these  enfranchisements   have  done  good,  so  the 
mere  argument  of  number  does  not  raise  the  presumption  of  harm  to 
follow. 

8.  The  love  of  political  equality  may  be  dangerous  ;  but  as  distinct 
from  the  love  of  liberty,  it  does  not  prevail  in  this  country. 

9.  The  experience  of  1848,  amidst  the  shock  of  European  re- 
volutions,   showed    that  the    reform    of  Parliament  had    immensely 
strengthened  the  foundations  of  our  social  order. 

10.  The  experience  of  1869-77  has  shown  that  the  large  admission 
of  labour  as  an  element  of  the  constituencies  has  given  us  Parliaments 
more  alive  to  its  just  interests,  but  in  no  respect  disposed  to  trespass 
on  the  rights  of  the  non-labouring  classes. 

1 1 .  The    independence    of   the    county    householder    is    safe    as 
against  intimidation ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  he  will  not 
duly  use  for  himself  the  faculty  of  self-government. 

From  these  arguments  I  passed  on  to  collateral  topics,  in  which  I 
am  very  much  at  one  with  Mr.  Lowe ;  and  which,  therefore,  need  not 
here  be  further  noticed.  Let  me  then  consider  his  Eeply. 

And  first  I  must  point  out  that  those,  who  form  their  idea  of  my 
argument  from  his  pages,  will  form  an  incorrect  and  misleading  idea 
of  it.  He  states  at  the  outset  and  repeatedly 2  that  I  have  urged  the 
expediency  of  creating  equal  electoral  districts.  They  are  once 
named  incidentally,  but  only  as  enhancing  in  the  minds  of  many 
the  horrors  of  '  anything  like  universal  suffrage,'  and  are  then  forth- 
with excluded  from  the  argument ; 3  which  contemplates,  as  we  all  do, 
a  redistribution  of  seats,  and  says  as  to  this  : 4  '  The  reckoning,  when 
it  does  come,  will  be  but  mild.' 

When,  passing  from  a  series  of  narrower  and  more  special  to  wider 
arguments,  I  c  suspend  for  a  moment ' 5  that  series,  the  Answer  says 

2  Fortnightly  Review,  pp.  733,  735,  742.  »  N.  C.  p.  544. 
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'  he  asks  leave  to  withdraw  ' 6  his  conclusion,  and  '  he  threw  up  the 
attempt.' 

When  I  say  there  are  '  some  reasons '  in  favour  of  enfranchising 
certain  persons,7  this  he  converts  into  the  proposition  that  they  are 
'  entitled  to  a  vote.' 8 

When  I  point  out  certain  '  conditions  previous,'  namely  contribu- 
tion to  revenue,  contribution  to  national  wealth,  the  pledges  of  the 
*  house-father '  as  such,  the  mischiefs  that  the  bad  citizen  may  do,9 
the  Reply  sets  forth  10  that  these  are  my  only  arguments,  '  the  four 
Corinthian  pillars  which  are  destined  to  support  the  enormous  fabric  of 
universal  suffrage.'  This,  it  is  added,  '  will  hardly  be  believed.'  I  go 
farther.  I  trust  it  will  not  be  believed  at  all.  The  very  same  para- 
graph contains  an  argument  perfectly  distinct,  to  which  the  previous 
arguments  are  introductory.  It  argues  '  that  all  those  who  live  in 
a  country  should  take  an  interest  in  that  country,  should  love  that 
country ; '  and  that  the  vote  gives  that  sense  of  interest,  and  fosters 
that  love.  Mr.  Lowe  may  say,  if  he  likes,  that  this  is  a  bad  argu- 
ment ;  but  to  deny  its  existence  is  hardly  consistent  either  with  the 
logic  for  which  he  is  famous,  or  with  the  care  which  so  grave  a  sub- 
ject demands. 

Having  given  these  instances  by  way  of  caveat,  and  having  shown 
how  he  has  separated  the  four  Corinthian  pillars  from  their  fellows, 
I  will  now  inquire  with  what  measure  of  notice  he  thinks  they 
severally  deserve  to  be  handled. 

1.  The  man,  I  have  urged,  is  'a  contributor  to  the  public  revenue.' 
To  this  it  is  answered :  '  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  every  dog  ; ' 
and  '  a  man  satisfies  the  qualification  by  paying  for  a  glass  of  beer.' 
Now,  when  the  plea  on  my  side  is  that  adult  men  generally  are 
habitual  and  large  contributors  to  revenue,  it  is  no  answer  to  urge  that 
a  particular  person  may  contribute  but  slightly  and  casually.     Still 
less  is  it  an  answer,  in  law  or  fact,  to  say  that  a  dog  contributes  to 
revenue.     In  law,  a  man  who  chooses  to  keep  a  dog  pays  for  leave  to 
keep  him.     In  fact,  I  had  thought  Mr.  Lowe's  own  parliamentary 
experience  of  the  dog-tax  had  taught  him  that,  while  the  barking 
was  certainly  considerable,  they  were  men,  and  not  dogs,  who  paid 
the  impost. 

2.  The  man,  I  have  again  urged,  contributes  by  his  labour  (as 
distinct  from  capital)  to  the  public  wealth.     The  reply  says,  that  so 
does  the  cart-horse.    Now  suppose  a  labourer  is  digging  in  my  garden, 
and  a  friend  says  to  me  'No  doubt  you  pay  him  wages.'     I  do  not 
answer  '  Why  should  I  ?     Would  you  pay  wages  to  the  spade  ?  '     The 
spade,  like  the  cart-horse,  contributes  to  the  result ;  but  neither  the 
spade  nor  the  cart-horse  has,  as  the  man  has  because  he  is  a  man, 
the  first  elements  of  capacity  to  give  a  vote. 

«  F.  R.  pp.  737,  742.  T  N.  C.  p.  544.  8  F.  II.  p.  742. 
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3.  The  man,  I  have  pleaded,  *  has  given  pledges  to  society  by 
constituting  himself  the  head  of  a  family,  in  which  is  lodged  a  large 
part  of  his  affections.'     The  answer  is  :  '  This  is  the  condition  of  the 
continuance  of  the  species,  which  we  share  with  the  lower  animals.' 
Here,  I  must  own,  is  opened  to  me  a  new  chapter  in  natural  history. 
I  was  not  aware  that  the  lower  animals  did  constitute  families  as  man 
does,  or  that  the  sires  of  horses  and  dogs,  for  example,  did,  as  man 
does,  invest  affections,  which  are  a  large  and  real  portion  of  ourselves, 
in  the  being  and  welfare  of  their  offspring.     I  use  advisedly  the  term 
'  invest,'  and  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  may  be 
tempted  to  think  that  the  affections  are  after  all  no  more  than  'senti- 
ment,' that  the  human  heart  is  but  a  shadow,  and  that  property  is 
the  only  thing  which  has  reality  and  solidity  enough  about  it  for 
an  investment. 

4.  Every  man,  I  likewise  observed,  has  great  powers  of  mischief. 
So,  says  the  reply, '  has  almost  every  animal.'    It  is  most  true.    There- 
fore, so  far  as  animal  nature  gives  us  the  opportunity,  we  endeavour  to 
neutralise  these  powers  of  mischief,  and  to  convert  them  into  instru- 
ments of  good,  by  domestication  ;  a  process  which  is  not  in  its  nature 
penal,  but  which  turns  mainly  on  improved  treatment,  and  gives  in- 
creased happiness  of  life.    It  is  my  opponent  who  has  established  this 
analogy,  in  succinct  and  almost  contemptuous  terms  ;  but,  so  far  as  it 
subsists  at  all,  it  teaches  that  powers  of  mischief  in  mixed  natures 
are  best  met,  not  by  blind  undistinguishing  force,  not  by  resistance 
without  remedy,  but  by  developing  the   faculties,  and  enlarging  to 
their  utmost  scope  the  opportunities  for  good,  of  the  creature  to 
whom  they  belong. 

We  are  told,11  'it  is  well  settled'  that  no  one  is  permitted  to  say 
'  anything  against  the  poor.'  If  so,  it  is  at  least  equally  well  settled 
that,  without  any  permission,  they  may  be  censured  and  condemned  ad 
libitum ;  and  the  Reply  itself  is  the  proof.  The  '  virtues,  capacities, 
and  talents  '  imputed  to  them  are  '  imaginary.' 12  Their  desires  are 
stronger  as  their  needs  are  greater,  and  as  the  stake  which  they  risk 
by  change  is  smaller.13  They  are  more  likely  to  seek  to  create  by  law 
a  property  for  themselves,  than  to  respect  the  property  of  others.14 
They  will  require  their  wages  to  be  maintained  by  law,  the  articles 
they  consume  to  be  relieved  from  taxation,  the  articles  they  produce 
to  be  covered  against  competition.15  The  very  qualities,  which  the 
opponents  of  liberty  might  fairly  be  expected  to  regard  with  some 
favour,  are  treated  with  ridicule  or  vituperation.  I  had  pointed  out 
their  notorious  tendency  to  defer  to  classes  and  persons  superior  in 
station,  and  favoured  with  leisure.  How  absurd,  intimates  the  Reply, 
that  they  should  confide  in  those  against  whom  they  are  to  protect 
themselves  ! 16  I  had  pointed  out  that  the  English  people  are  lovers 

11  F.  R.  p.  739.  12  F.  R.  p.  745.  IS  IMd.  p.  736. 

14  Ibid.  p.  739.  >5  Ibid.  p.  74o.  Is  Ibid.  p.  736. 
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not  of  equality,  but  of  inequality.     But  this,  instead  of  appeasing, 
exasperates.     It  seems  that  I, 

'  like  many  another  babbler,  hurt 
Whom  I  would  soothe,  and  harmed  where  I  would  heal.17 

Yet  surely  the  points  are  worthy  of  some  consideration  by  the 
impartial  inquirer,  by  the  honest  and  ingenuous  alarmist,  by  every 
man  except  those  whose  mental  vision  enables  them  to  concentrate 
light,  as  a  burning-glass  concentrates  heat,  and  to  flash  it  with  a 
vividness  almost  preternatural  upon  some  one  nick  or  corner  of  a  sub- 
ject, but  condemns  them  to  see  that  subject  in  and  at  the  nick  or  corner 
only,  and  never  in  its  full  and  natural  scope.  On  those,  to  whom  we 
defer,  we  are  undoubtedly  less  disposed  to  trespass.  If  among  beings 
variously  endowed,  gifted  with  freedom  of  the  will,  and  fitted  for 
progress,  we  find  social  inequality  to  be  deemed  by  our  countrymen 
a  sound  and  normal  arrangement,  that  is  surely  in  the  nature  pro 
tanto  of  a  security  against  the  levelling,  if  not  plundering,  tendencies, 
which  it  is  Mr.  Lowe's  calamity  to  believe  ingrained  in  the  English 
people. 

If,  in  a  case  like  this,  what  may  be  termed  conciliatory  arguments 
fail  to  obtain  the  smallest  grain  of  acknowledgment,  so  it  is  the 
doom  of  facts  to  remain  hopelessly  invisible.  To  me  it  seemed  a 
plea  not  without  its  place  in  the  general  argument,  that  the  popular 
judgment  was  often  more  just  than  that  of  the  higher  orders.  The 
Reply  says  :  18  '  We  should  like  to  have  had  an  instance,  but  none  is 
given.'  To  enumerate  the  instances  in  full  would  be  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  an  article  which  aims  at  bringing  the  question  to  a  point ;  or 
indeed  of  any  article.  It  might  be  enough  to  say  the  '  instances ' 
make  up  nearly  the  whole  history  of  the  country  since  the  peace  of 
1815.  If  this  be  too  vague,  I  will  give  some  heads,  most  of  which 
include  large  groups  of  instances.  1.  The  Abolition  of  Slavery.  2. 
The  Reform  of  Parliament.  3.  The  -Abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  of 
the  Navigation  Laws,  of  some  twelve  hundred  Duties  of  Customs  and 
Excise.  4.  The  Abolition  of  the  Sacramental  and  other  Religious 
Tests.  5.  The  Reform  of  the  shameful  Criminal  Code,  which  too 
long  dishonoured  the  counl?:y.  6.  The  Reform  of  our  unjust  and 
unequal  Laws  of  Combination  and  of  Contract.  7.  The  direction  of 
our  Foreign  Policy  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the  aspirations  of  freedom 
and  not  to  the  tactics  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  8.  I  will  add  another 
-and  a  very  testing  question,  drawn  from  another  sphere.  We  have 
all  had  before  us  the  life  and  character  of  the  Prince  Consort. 
On  what  social  levels  was  he  most  justly  judged  and  most  highly 
estimated  ?  Was  it  in  the  salons,  or  was  it  by  the  nation  ?  In  this 
list  I  avoid  burning  questions  of  to-day,  or  I  might  lodge  an  appeal 
to  Mr.  Lowe  individually  on  the  matter  of  Education,  and  on  the 

17  Tennyson,  Guinevere.  18  F.  Ji.  p.  738. 
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great  controversy  of  the  East.  But,  in  sum,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  a  subject  of  the  first  magnitude  which  might  not  be  specified 
in  the  list,  unless  perhaps  that  of  Eoman  Catholic  emancipation. 
Without  any  other  exception,  the  popular  judgment  on  these  broad 
issues  has  been  more  nearly  just  and  true,  has  gone  more  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  than  that  of  the  higher  orders.  The  question  is  not 
whether  this  confession  is  one  agreeable  to  make,  but  whether  it  is  true. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  have  gone  wrong  together.  But  I  may  fairly 
retort  the  question  which  has  been  put,  and  ask  the  adversary  to  furnish 
his  list  of  great  and  engrossing  subjects,  in  which  the  higher  orders 
have,  during  the  last  half-century,  been  mainly  right,  and  the  people 
wrong.  Nor  let  him,  with  Protean  elasticity,  turn  on  me  and  say, 
'  Alia !  there  it  is  :  you  evidently  mean  that  mere  numbers,  as  they 
have  judged  more  justly,  should  have  all  the  power.'  I  mean  no  such 
thing.  The  nation  has  drawn  a  great,  perhaps  the  greatest,  part  of 
its  lights  from  the  minority  placed  above ;  but  has  drawn  them  from 
a  minority  of  that  minority.  Look  back  upon  that  dark  time  of  our 
domestic  history,  which  followed  the  peace  of  1815.  As  it  is  in  the 
higher  order  that  the  very  highest  forms  of  personal  character  are 
exhibited,  so  in  the  political  sphere  there  were  never  wanting  those 
who  taught,  amidst  surrounding  antipathies,  the  lessons  of  liberty  and 
of  wisdom.  Moreover,  I  should  be  the  first  to  assert  that,  while  the 
main  propelling  force  has  come  from  beneath,  such  a  force  cannot  in 
questions  of  reconstruction  be  self-directing,  and  that  there  has  re- 
mained for  the  leisured  classes  the  performance  of  a  service  in  shaping, 
guiding,  modifying  the  great  currents  of  conviction,  sympathy,  and 
will,  which  has  been  secondary  but  yet  invaluable.  But  our  religion 
itself  did  not  take  its  earlier  root,  or  find  its  primitive  home,  in  the 
minds  of  kings,  philosophers,  and  statesmen.  Not  many  rich,  not 
many  noble  were  called.  The  wisdom  and  the  culture  were  mostly 
plotting  against  our  Lord,  while  the  common  people  heard  Him 
gladly.  But  the  regenerating  forces  of  the  Gospel  made  their  way 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  society ;  and  the  highest  thought 
and  intellect  of  man,  won  with  time  to  the  noble  service,  hired  as  it 
were  at  the  sixth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  hour,  wrought  hard  and  with 
effect  to  develope,  defend,  and  consolidate  the  truth.  Paradox  it 
may  seem  to  be,  but  fact  it  is,  that  the  immense  advantages,  which 
leisure  and  learning  have  conferred,  are  largely  neutralised,  and  in 
some  cases  utterly  outweighed,  by  the  blinding  influences  of  a  subtler, 
deeper,  and  more  comprehensive  selfishness  : 

E  poi  1'aff'etto  lo  intelletto  lega.19 

The  Eeply,  in  one  of  its  most  dashing  portions,  observes  20  that  I 
19  Dante,  Paradiso,  xiii.  117.  20  /'T.  R.  pp.  736-7. 
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give  reasons  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  peasant  which  only  touch 
him  so  far  as  he  forms  part  of  the  genus  homo.  This  is  as  true  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  reasons  which  I  have  given,  as  it  is  untrue 
with  respect  to  others.  I  do  believe,  and  have  very  long  ago  publicly 
professed  a  belief  to  that  effect,  which  I  desire  to  make  at  least 
intelligible,  perhaps  in  some  cases  even  acceptable,  to  others.  That 
those  who  contribute  to  the  purposes  of  a  society  should  share  its 
powers,  is  almost  an  axiom  in  the  foundation  of  a  voluntary  in- 
stitution. What  I  hold  as  to  the  larger  combination  of  men  in 
political  society  is,  not  that  it  is  an  axiom,  but  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  presumption  in  its  favour.  Such  a  presumption  is  liable  to 
be  set  aside  by  counter-pleas,  as  in  the  cases  of  women,  minors,  paupers, 
criminals,  and  so  forth ;  but  it  exists,  and  it  supplies  not  the  case, 
but  the  inception  of  the  case,  for  enfranchisement.  Nor  does  this 
presumption  of  policy  merely  embrace  what  is  due  from  the  society 
to  the  individual ;  it  contemplates  quite  as  much  what  the  individual 
can  supply  to  the  society  in  point  of  vigour  and  cohesion.  It  surely 
seems  difficult  to  deny  that  vigour  and  cohesion  will  be  greater,  where 
all  the  parts  can  be  thoroughly  welded  into  the  working  machinery, 
than  where  a  proportion,  and  a  large  proportion,  of  them,  remaining 
outside  it,  are  borne  along  by  it  as  so  much  dead  weight.  Augmen- 
tation of  vital  power  in  the  State  is  what  every  wise  and  good  citizen 
should  desire.  The  more  closely,  and  the  more  largely,  the  power  of 
human  will,  affections,  and  understanding  can  be  placed  in  association 
with  the  mainsprings  of  the  State,  the  greater  will  be  that  augmen- 
tation. Enfranchisement  tends  to  attain  this  end ;  therefore  en- 
franchisement is  presumably  to  be  desired. 

But  presumption  is  not  proof,  and  it  may  be  overpowered  by  evi- 
dence and  counter-argument.  What  sort  of  evidence,  and  what  sort 
of  argument,  does  the  Reply  adduce  ?  It  makes  no  appeal  to  British 
experience ;  it  does  not  attempt  to  show  that,  in  so  much  as  a  single 
instance,  the  constituencies  based  upon  household  suffrage  have  made 
one  solitary  attempt  at  aggression  on  that  minority,  composed  of  the 
educated  and  the  wealthy,  for  whose  perilous  condition  it  is  so  full  of 
alarm  and  of  compassion.  It  alleges  the  risks  we  run  from  the  old 
and  the  rich,  the  danger  of  a  gerontocracy  and  a  ploutocracy ;  whereas, 
to  make  its  argument  good,  it  should  have  shown  the  imminence  of 
a  ptochocracy.  Whatever  the  poor  might  be  accused  of  meaning, 
surely  the  old  will  not  legislate  in  the  direction  of  temerity,  nor  the 
rich  send  forth  the  mandate  of  spoliation.  It  waives,  indeed,  the 
argument  of  the  '  precipice,'  and  this  is  so  far  a  gain.  But  alack !  the 
old  hobgoblins,  instead  of  being  consigned  to  ignominious  oblivion, 
are  dressed  out  in  new  costumes,  drawn  from  that  inexhaustible  store 
of  glittering  and  imposing  '  properties  '  which  every  theatre,  where 
political  pieces  are  in  use,  can  supply.  My  presumptive  and  pre- 
liminary pleas  have  been  supported  by  appeals  to  our  experience  since 
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1832  and  since  1867;  by  the  character  and  ideas  of  the  English 
people,  which  do  not  menace  our  institutions,  but  are  in  close  and 
willing  harmony  with  them  ;  by  showing  that  it  is  caprice,  and  not 
principle,  which  gives  to  one  peasant  what  it  withholds  from  another, 
and  withholds  from  one  artisan  what  it  gives  to  another.  I  must  add 
that  all  this  huckstering  and  haggling  upon  what  the  hagglers  and 
hucksterers  themselves  know  is  certain  to  be  done,  though  it  may 
teach  the  enfranchised  to  value  enfranchisement  more  highly  because 
they  will  have  to  struggle  for  it,  yet  must  also  tend  to  diminish 
confidence  in  the  governing  classes,  if  not  to  induce  new  misgivings  as 
to  their  good  faith. 

So  far  I  have  dwelt  in  the  main  on  the  mode  in  which  the  argu- 
ments for  the  extension  are  dealt  with  by  the  Reply ;  I  now  search  for 
the  substantive  reasons  which  it  advances 21  in  bar  of  the  inevitable 
concession.  Only  let  me  first  observe  that  if  it  is  not  only  inevitable, 
but  known  to  be  inevitable — and  the  Reply  gives  no  sign  of  being 
without  this  knowledge — I  should  have  thought  it  to  be  eminently  for 
the  interest  of  those  who  may  share  its  views  to  grant  what  they  have 
got  to  grant  with  as  much  grace  as  possible,  rather  than  to  bless  by 
visible  compulsion,  and  with  the  wry  mouth  and  angry  tones  of 
cursing. 

The  '  reasons,'  then,  are  these.  There  is  no  '  intolerable  evil '  now 
felt,  compelling  us  to  change.  Again,  the  new  electors  may,  if  united, 
throw  the  old  into  a  hopeless  minority ;  and  they  may  readily  so 
unite,  because  they  are  homogeneous.  This  change  is  not  even 
sought  by  them  :  it  is  thrust  into  their  hands.  No  instance  can  be 
shown  of  a  country  which  is  flourishing,  happy,  and  contented,  where 
the  vote  is  given  to  adult  males  generally.  And  though  the  antici- 
pations of  danger,  in  which  the  Reply  indulges,  may  be '  extreme  cases,' 
yet  it  claims  to  '  have  a  perfect  right  to  make  every  supposition  con- 
sistent with  possibility.'  Let  us  go  briefly  through  these  pleas  in 
their  order. 

And,  beginning  in  a  generous  mood,  I  admit  that  the  *  existing 
state  of  things '  does  not  for  the  community  at  large,  perhaps  not  for 
those  immediately  concerned,  constitute  what  is  commonly  called  an 
intolerable  evil.  But  surely  it  is  the  wisdom  of  States  to  redress  their 
evils  before  they  become  intolerable,  and  their  folly  to  wait  for  that 
ripeness  of  calamity,  cum  nee  mala  ipsa  nee  eorum  remedia  ferre 
possumus.  It  was  not  the  sense  of  intolerable  evil  that  carried  the 
first  Reform  Act ;  but  the <  sentimental '  idea,  as  the  Reply  would  call  it, 
that  an  extreme  of  capricious  anomaly  was  bad,  that  capable  men  were 
excluded  from  the  franchise,  and  that  their  admission  would  strengthen 
and  consolidate  the  State.  Our  taxation  was  not  intolerable,  when 
Mr.  Lowe  himself  so  largely  reduced  it;  nor  our  system  of  popular 

21  F.  R.  pp.  743-6. 
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education,  when  he  vitally  modified  and  profoundly  invigorated  it,  by 
shifting  its  central  principle  from  prescriptions  to  results. 

But  the  new  electors  would  be  so  numerous,  as  to  throw  the  old 
into  a  '  hopeless  minority.'  I  had  pointed  out  that  the  very  same 
objection  had  applied  to  all  our  enfranchisements.  Every  great  en- 
largement downwards  has  brought  in  a  number,  exceeding  that  of  the 
former  possessors  of  political  power.  True,  says  the  Reply ;  but  why 
exaggerate  this '  natural  defect  of  representative  government'  ?  22  Here 
is  as  pure  a  petitio  principii  as  the  annals  of  illogic  (to  coin  the  word 
for  the  occasion)  can  supply.  If  the  admission  of  these  new-fledged 
majorities  dislocates  or  saps  the  fabric  of  the  Constitution,  then  indeed 
their  numerical  force  is  the  '  natural  defect  of  representative  govern- 
ment.' But  experience,  to  which  the  Reply  here  and  there  just  pur- 
ports to  offer  a  lip-service  that  in  heart  it  withdraws,  has  shown  us  that 
these  admissions  have  not  dislocated  or  sapped  the  State,  but  have 
also  greatly  consolidated  what  they  had  greatly  enlarged.  '  Broaden- 
ing downward '  the  walls,  they  have  made  the  structure  harder  to 
overthrow.  This  '  natural  defect '  has  up  to  the  present  time  been 
found  no  defect  at  all,  but  a  source  of  strength  and  peace,  and  a 
guarantee  of  permanence,  and  therefore  more  like  a  natural  virtue. 

But  then,  unlike  other  classes,  this  class  is  '  a  homogeneous  class,' 
and  therefore  it  can  readily  unite.  Why  and  in  what  sense  is  labour 
homogeneous  ?  Is  there  no  homogeneity  in  the  instinct  of  property  ? 
In  that  instinct,  which  may  be  '  inert  and  timid  '  indeed  in  promoting 
some  kinds  of  change,  because  it  is  already  so  well-to-do ;  but  which 
is  lynx-eyed,  sensitive,  and  astute  beyond  all  others,  in  detecting,  and 
in  promoting  or  obstructing  as  the  case  may  be,  what  touches  its  own 
peculiar  interests.  Any  political  union  of  the  labouring  masses  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  sacrifices  of  time,  which  to  them  are  sacri- 
fices of  to-morrow's  bread ;  but  the  leisured  classes  have  their  hours 
and  days  much,  sometimes  a  great  deal  too  much,  at  their  free  disposal. 
Probably  there  is  no  public  man  among  us  of  Mr.  Lowe's  standing, 
or  of  even  a  tenth  part  of  his  experience,  who  has  been  thrown  so 
little  into  contact  with  the  labouring  classes.  We  must  all  regret  it. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  better  certainly  for  them, 
and  possibly  for  him.  This  homogeneity  is  an  idol  that  he  has  set  up, 
of  which  not  the  feet  only  but  the  limbs  and  head  are  of  clay,  and  the 
brain  of  I  know  not  what.  Between  the  Irish  and  the  English  quarters 
of  our  towns,  between  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled  labourer,  between 
the  rural  peasant  and  the  oppidan  artisan,  between  the  political 
parties  into  which  these  are  divided,  and  again  between  these  and 
numbers  even  of  literary  and  professional  men,  there  is,  indeed,  the 
tie  of  a  common  predicate :  they  live  by  their  work,  and  not  on  their 
means.  But  homogeneity  has  never  yet,  except  in  1831-2,  made  the 
labourers,  even  of  the  towns,  unite.  And  then  they  united  not  for 

22  F.  R.  p.  739. 
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themselves  but  for  others.  Why,  then,  is  this  dream  of  hostile  and 
selfish  union  between  them  and  the  far  more  variant  population  of 
the  country  to  frighten  us  from  our  propriety  ? 

The  Reply,  however,  says  they  do  not  want  the  suffrage ;  you  are 
thrusting  it  upon  them.  It  is  the  old  story.  When  the  voice  of  a 
petitioner  is  calm  and  low,  we  cannot  hear  it.  When  it  is  full  and 
loud,  then  we  'must  not  yield  to  intimidation.'  The  Reply,  as  usual, 
dispenses  with  the  evidence  on  one  side,  and  excludes  it  on  the  other. 
I  cannot  wonder  that  it  produces  none  to  sustain  the  dictum ;  for 
there  is  none.  But  on  the  other  side,  are  there  no  '  agitators  '  who 
are  '  not  to  be  ducked '  ?  Is  there  not  a  Press  that  gives  utterance 
to  the  voice  of  Labour,  and  is  not  that  utterance  pretty  plain  ?  Are 
there  not  from  year  to  year  great,  though  perfectly  peaceable,  meet- 
ings, attended,  and  that  even  from  a  distance,  by  thousands  who  can 
ill  afford  it  ?  Has  not  Exeter  Hall  been  filled  by,  and  in  the  interest 
of,  the  rural  labourers,  last  season,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Bright? 
There  are  at  least  two  members  of  Parliament  who  are,  in  a  special 
sense,  the  representatives  of  the  working  men  ;  and  their  voice  is  in 
utter  contradiction  to  the  assurances  so  confidently  given  by  the 
member  for  the  University  of  London. 

And  now  as  to  the  demand  that  is  made  on  us  for  an  instance  of 
a  country  flourishing  and  contented  where  the  suffrage  is  general. 
Were  we  to  refer  to  a  small  country,  the  answer  would  not  unfairly 
be  that  we  could  not  argue  from  it  to  a  large  one.  Let  us  turn 
then,  as  the  Reply  turns,  to  America.  And  what  is  here  the  im- 
peachment ?  First,  a  strike,  which  was  not  comparable  in  extent  to 
some  English  strikes,  under  the  ten  pound  suffrage,  within  the  memory 
of  our  own  generation  ;  and  which  has  ended.  Secondly,  a  civil  war 
brought  about,  strangely  enough,  by  the  action  of  those  among  the 
States  associated,  in  which  the  right  of  representation,  belonging  to 
the  populations  numerically,  was,  under  the  slave  system,  given  over 
exclusively  to  the  whites.  In  the  North,  the  war  never  was  a  question 
of  class.  All  classes  were  alike  intent  upon  it :  and  the  Reply,  which 
dares  all  that  can  be  dared  by  those  of  woman  born,  does  not  make 
bold  to  state  that  if  the  suffrage  had  been  limited  after  its  own  heart, 
that  limitation  would  have  made  the  smallest  difference.  What,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  America  say  for  her  Constitution  ?  That, 
throughout  her  vast  territory,  there  is  not  a  man  who  is  not  loyal 
to  it.  That,  in  her  legislation,  the  public  interest  is  always  preferred 
to  the  small  interests  of  class  ;  yet  that  under  it  all  classes  live  in 
habitual  harmony.  That,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  repulsion  of 
the  best  citizens  from  public  life,  there  is  no  State  in  the  world  the 
affairs  of  which,  foreign  and  domestic,  are  transacted  with  an  ability 
more  effective  ;  perhaps  we  in  England  have  reason  to  say,  more 
drastic.  That,  in  its  hour  of  agony,  that  Constitution  was  put  under 
a  strain  at  the  least  as  severe  as  any  recorded  in  history,  and  that  it 
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came  through  that  strain  unhurt.  And  this  though  America  does  not 
possess  by  any  means  the  same  advantages  which  we  happily  enjoy, 
in  the  recollections  of  history,  in  the  landmarks  of  usage,  and  in  the 
lessons  of  tradition. 

Still  less  happy,  if  less  happy  there  can  be,  is  the  reference  to 
France.  For  in  that  country  we  have  lately  seen  order  menaced,  and  a 
constitution  violently  strained,  by  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  ex- 
tended suffrage ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  rare  self-command 
and  a  noble  temperance,  that  order  kept  in  safety,  and  that  consti- 
tution in  balance,  by  the  advocates  of  wide  public  liberty.  After  weeks 
of  agonising  suspense,  at  length  the  end  has  come.  Not  a  hand  was 
raised  to  strike,  even  for  freedom  ;  not  a  word  was  spoken,  that  could 
stir  even  the  least  patient  into  action ;  and  France,  rich  in  every  other 
distinction,  but  long  so  slow  to  make  ground  in  her  political  edu- 
cation, has  achieved  a  bloodless  victory  as  remarkable,  in  the  peaceful 
annals  of  the  world,  as  the  most  splendid  of  all  her  successes  on  the 
battle-field  can  ever  be  in  military  history.  With  the  bravery  of  a 
defeated  Osman  Pasha,  the  head  of  the  State  has  frankly  owned  the 
facts,  and  has  promised,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  that  the 
end  of  this  crisis  '  shall  be  the  starting-point  of  a  new  era,  and  that 
all  the  public  powers  shall  cooperate  in  promoting  its  development.' 

Finally,  the  Eeply  claims  '  a  perfect  right  to  make  every  supposi- 
tion consistent  with  possibility.'  A  claim,  which  might  give  a  medi- 
tative man  much  food  for  thought.  In'  the  first  place,  if  sauce  for 
the  goose  it  is  sauce  for  the  gander ;  and  every  supposition  consistent 
with  possibility  may  as  reasonably  be  made  in  the  interest  of  an 
extended  enfranchisement.  Let  us  assume,  however,  that  it  is  good  ; 
good  on  both  sides.  But  both  the  author  of  the  Eeply  and  I  have  been 
taught  at  Oxford  that  probable  evidence  is  the  guide  of  life  ;  the  only 
guide  which  it  commonly  affords.  I  wish,  therefore,  that  the  Reply, 
which  lays  claim  to  an  eminently  practical  character,  had  informed 
us  how,  under  this  license,  on  each  side  of  disputed  questions,  to  make 
'  every  supposition  consistent  with  possibility,'  the  business  of  life 
can  be  carried  on.  Let  us  apply  it  in  a  few  cases.  A  wife  may 
betray  ;  therefore  no  one  should  marry.  A  friend  may  deceive  ;  let 
us  renounce  all  friends.  A  coachman  may  break  my  neck  ;  I  never  will 
drive  out.  A  cook  may  poison  me ;  I  will  live  upon  blackberries 
and  acorns.  A  standing  army  may  put  down  liberty  ;  let  not  the  House 
of  Commons  vote  a  man.  Nor  will  it  avail,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Eeply,  to  limit  this  license  of  extravagant  hypothesis  to  cases  where  the 
evil  is  grave,  and  the  position  defenceless ;  no  evil  is  graver  to  a  nation 
than  the  extinction  of  its  freedom  :  the  wealthy  class  cannot  be  more 
defenceless  against  the  ravages  of  an  invading  peasantry,  than  each 
member  of  it  is,  when,  without  a  qualm,  once,  twice,  or  even  thrice  a 
day  he  sits  down  to  table,  against  his  cook.  Why  does  not  the  Eeply 
adopt  at  once  the  outspoken  language  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who 
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addressed  his  peasantry  as  '  but  brutes  and  inexpert  folk,'  and  say  to 
Lincolnshire  labourers  now  what  that  very  frank  sovereign  said  to 
them,  as  Mr.  Bright23  tells  us,  in  1537  :  'How  presumptuous  are  ye, 
the  rude  commons  of  one  shire,  and  that  one  of  the  most  brute  and 
beastly  of  the  whole  realm  '  ? 

The  truth  is,  the  greatest  of  all  the  differences  between  us  is  in 
the  point  of  view  from  which  we  examine  and  approach  the  question 
of  the  suffrage.  For  me,  enfranchisement,  in  the  absence  of  a  reason- 
able bar,  is  a  good  ;  and  is  only  to  be  foregone  upon  proof  that  it  will 
be  accompanied  and  outweighed  by  some  evil,  incident  to  the  form  in 
which  it  is  proposed.  For  those  who  share  the  sentiments  of  the 
Eeply,  if  I  judge  them  right,  it  is  an  evil,  only  to  be  encountered  for 
the  sake  of  escaping  some  other  and  yet  greater  evil.  I  look  to  it,  as 
augmenting  the  sum  total  of  forces  enlisted  in  the  nation's  interest 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  :  they,  as  multiplying  the 
risks  and  shocks  to  which  all  human  institutions  are  exposed.  Their 
idea  of  a  constitution  is,  that  it  is  a  fortress  to  be  gallantly  defended 
by  a  few  ;  and  their  idea  of  a  people,  that  it  is  a  vast  army  posted 
round  about  with  hostile  intentions,  which  it  is  a  duty  and  an  honour 
to  resist,  as  long  as  resistance  can  be  maintained.  We  find  it  easy  to 
decry  the  political  ideas  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  but  those  cherished 
among  us  are  less  consistent,  and  in  some  respects  less  rational.  They 
contemplated  with  acquiescence  or  approval  the  evil  institution  of 
slavery ;  but  they  considered,  as  the  English  of  a  former  time  con- 
sidered, that  every  freeman  should  have  a  share  in  the  determination 
of  the  laws  by  which  he  was  to  be  governed.  The  spirit  of  our  re- 
ligion, truly  popular  as  it  is,  has  effaced  from  our  system  the  very 
name  and  idea  of  the  slave ;  but  what  if  the  selfishness  of  class, 
inhering  in  our  politics,  has  prevented  us  from  giving  to  the  idea  of 
freedom  that  which  is  its  consummation,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
citizen,  in  the  humbler  orders,  the  amplitude  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible ?  At  any  rate,  as  matter  of  fact,  we  withhold  the  boon  from 
that  half  of  our  labouring  householders  which,  if  a  distinction  must 
be  drawn,  is  really  and  obviously  the  safer  of  the  two.  We  withhold 
it,  perhaps  with  some  musty  precedents  to  sustain  us,  fetched  from 
distant  ages  and  from  foreign  lands,  but  not  so  much  as  one  of  them 
carrying  the  stamp  of  true  British  origin.  Failing  to  find  foothold 
in  our  history,  or  within  the  wide  spaces  of  the  probable,  we  take 
refuge  in  the  shadowy  regions,  domos  vacuas  et  inania  regna,  of  all 
that  is  4  consistent  with  possibility.' 

While  this  claim  is  being  made,  and  while  the  present  paper  is 
being  written,  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  appears  as  a  fellow-contributor  to 
this  Eeview,  and  states,  in  vigorous  language,  the  grievance  of  the 
rural  labourer.  He  feels  it  keenly,  and  he  puts  it  strongly.  He  is 
not  likely  then  to  understate,  upon  this  arena  of  free  speech,  the 

"  Bright's  English  History,  ii.  406. 
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wants  and  wishes  of  his  clients.  And  what  are  the  portentous  de- 
mands he  makes  ?  More  air,  more  water,  more  dwellings,  weather-proof 
and  accommodated  to  the  purposes  of  decency  and  virtue ;  yet  even 
these  by  no  abstract  or  communistic  standard,  only  by  the  extension  to 
the  country  at  large,  which  he  thinks  the  rural  franchise  would  secure, 
of  the  provisions  already  applied  to  towns.  One,  and  one  only,  poli- 
tical proposal,  indeed,  he  makes  :  it  is  the  alteration  of  the  present 
laws  touching  primogeniture  and  entail ;  but  in  this  alarming  pre- 
tension what  if  it  should  prove  that  Mr.  Lowe  agrees  with  him  ? 

I  earnestly  hope  that  these  reiterated  accusations  of  class  purpose, 
hostile  to  society  in  general,  against  the  county  householders,  may 
once  for  all  be  abandoned :  were  it  only  for  the  reason,  that  they 
might  lead  to  retaliation.  It  is  not  wise  to  provoke  the  examination 
of  the  history  of  our  Statute  Book  with  a  view  to  ascertain  and 
enumerate  the  instances  in  which  the  narrow  and  oblique  purposes  of 
class  have  been  pursued  by  Parliaments,  in  the  choice  of  which  the 
upper  orders  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Let  this  question  be  closed 
before  the  adverse  critic  unrolls  the  story,  under  the  farmer's  eyes,  of 
the  substitution  of  a  malt-tax  for  the  older  services  charged  directly  on 
the  land ;  or  invites  the  attention  of  the  labourer  to  the  course  of 
legislation,  since  the  Revolution  as  well  as  earlier,  upon  wages,  upon 
combinations,  upon  crime,  upon  army  and  navy  discipline,  upon  bread. 
Let  bygones  be  bygones.  But  bygones  they  will  not  be,  if  ugly  phan- 
toms are  persistently  sent  into  a  field  from  which  it  would  be  too 
easy  finally  to  drive  them  by  an  army  of  too  solid  and  too  sad  realities. 
I  have  no  dreams  of  a  golden  age ;  there  will  always  be  more  than 
enough  to  deplore,  more  than  enough  to  mend.  But  let  us  at  least 
thrust  aside  the  needless  difficulty  of  wanton  crimination ;  and  labour, 
in  patience  and  goodwill  towards  all,  to  handle  and  direct  for  the 
best  the  movement  of  our  time. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
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THE  PEACE   TO   COME. 


DURING  the  sanguinary  struggle  in  the  East,  now  (as  it  is  permitted 
to  hope)  approaching  its  close,  it  has  .been  a  social  usage  to  say  '  I 
<am  for  the  Eussians  '  or  '  I  am  for  the  Turks.'  It  is  hardly  possible, 
such  are  the  exigencies  of  our  slight  and  rapid  conversation,  to  avoid 
the  use  of  succinct  formulae  such  as  these.  But  they  are  most  mis- 
leading to  those  who  hear  and  to  those  who  use  them.  They  who 
say  they  are  for  the  Eussians,  commonly  mean  that  their  interest  in 
the  struggle  is  mainly  aroused  on  behalf  of  the  subject  races  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  They  who  say  they  are  for  the  Turks,  commonlv 
mean  that  they  are  against  the  Eussians.  The  first  of  the  two  catch- 
words is  unfortunate,  because  it  gives  their  countrymen  the  impres- 
sion that  they  desire  generally  the  progress  of  a  Power  whose  action 
in  European  politics  has  been,  as  a  rule,  on  the  side  opposed  to  English 
sympathies,  and  which,  apart  from  any  calumnious  or  any  doubtful 
accusations  against  it,  is  loaded  with  heavy  charges  not  yet  refuted 
in  respect  particularly  to  Poland.  But  the  second  of  the  two  is  more 
unfortunate  still,  and  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  seems  to  associate 
those  who  use  it  with  a  history  and  a  state  of  things  I  need  not  now 
stop  to  characterise.  Further,  it  seems  to  involve  the  assumption 
that  they  have  been  holding  a  language,  and  pursuing  a  line  of 
conduct,  which  has  been  advantageous  to  the  Turks.  That  claim  I 
for  one  distinctly  and  confidently  challenge.  And  I  challenge  it 
consistently.  In  recommending  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago  what 
has  been  termed  the  bag-and-baggage  policy,  I  used  these  wor,ds : — 
VOL.  III.— No.  12.  P 
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Now  as  regards  the  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey,  I,  for  one,  am  still  desirous 
to  see  it  upheld,  though  I  do  not  say  that  desire  should  be  treated  as  of  a  thing 
paramount  to  still  higher  objects  of  policy.  For  of  all  the  objects  of  policy,  in  my 
conviction,  humanity,  rationally  understood,  and  in  due  relation  to  justice,  is  the 
first  and  highest.  My  belief  is  that  this  great  aim  need  not  be  compromised,  and 
that  other  important  objects  would  be  gained,  by  maintaining  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Turkey.1 

By  the  'friends  of  Turkey,'  in  the  great  critical  period  1875-8, 
we  are  to  understand  those  who,  with  a  certain  motive,  have  done 
certain  acts.  The  acts  have  been  generally  some  or  all  of  these. 
They  have  (surely)  palliated  her  misdeeds  ;  encouraged  her  resist- 
ance ;  exulted  in  her  successes  ;  extenuated  (until  now)  her  reverses  ; 
predicted  her  triumph ;  held  language,  and  taken  or  applauded 
measures,  which  have  been  in  Turkey  itself  naturally  interpreted 
as  signs  of  an  intention,  immediate  or  contingent,  to  give  her  military 
aid.  We  may  now  behold  the  pass  to  which  they  have  brought  her,  we 
may  compare  her  condition  and  prospects,  such  as  they  have  greatly 
helped  to  make  them,  with  the  bag-and- baggage  policy  they  have  so 
busily  decried,  and  of  which  the  simple  basis  was  Slav  and  especially 
Bulgarian  autonomy,  with  liberal  tribute  to  the  Sultan  as  a  Suze- 
rain. So  much  for  the  acts  of  the  friends  of  Turkey. 

I  am  obliged  also  to  ask  whether,  having  for  their  motive  hostility 
or  antagonism  to  Russia,  and  having  condemned  their  opponents  as 
favourers  of  Russia,2  they  have  not  most  effectively  favoured  Russia  by 
the  state  of  things  they  have  brought  about.  They  have  put  her  in 
a  condition  in  which  she  can,  with  the  general  assent  of  Europe,  help 
herself  largely  to  Turkish  territory  in  Armenia ;  in  which  she  may, 
with  like  consent,  perhaps  obtain  the  opening  of  the  Straits ;  and  in 
which,  a  matter  yet  more  important,  she  can  blazon  upon  her  banners 
that  she  has  been  the  one  unaided  deliverer  of  some  eight  millions 
of  Southern  Slavs.  She  has  done  this  at  a  heavy  immediate  cost, 
and  with  the  likelihood  of  some  unforeseen  results,  but  of  none,  so  far 
as  I  know,  which  she  cannot  by  wisdom  and  courage  control  and  turn 
to  good  ;  with  the  power  to  establish  irrevocably  a  great  moral  title 
to  honour ;  with  the  possibility  of  a  lasting  influence,  founded  upon 
gratitude,  over  a  large  population  ;  and  with  the  prospect  of  an 
ultimate  addition  to  material  strength.  Again  the  defensive  chal- 
lenge I  deliver  is  delivered  with  entire  consistency.  For,  in 
September  1876,  I  wrote  thus:— 

In  the  case  of  Russia,  we  have  been  playing,  through  our  Government,  a  game 
of  extreme  indiscretion.  Pretending  to  thwart,  to  threaten,  and  to  bully  her,  we 
have  most  maladroitly,  and  most  assiduously,  played  into  her  hands. 

The  form  and  effect  of  which  mode  of  action  I  then  proceeded  to 
show. 

1  Bulgarian  Horrors,  p.  51. 

*  This  and  the  principal  part  of  the  present  paper  were  written  before  the 
recent  meeting  held  in  St.  James's  Hall  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  while  I  am  desirous  to  refrain  from  any 
assertion  that  might  provoke  an  outburst  of  antagonism,  it  will  not 
be  expected  of  me,  after  the  citations  I  have  made,  that  I  should  plead 
guilty  to  having  originally  appeared  on  the  scene,  or  to  appearing  now, 
either  as  the  friend  of  Russia,  or  as  the  enemy  of  Turkey. 

My  object  in  this  retrospect,  with  all  its  seeming  egotism,  has 
been  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  dispassionate  consideration  of  the 
prospect,  such  as  we  have  now  to  face  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
time  has  come,  when  men  of  honest  intention  and  fair  intelligence 
may  and  should  form  an  estimate  of  what  lies  around  them  and  in 
front  of  them,  without  entangling  themselves  any  longer  in  the  con- 
troversies of  the  past.  Notes,  Memorandums,  Conferences,  Protocols, 
let  them  all  lie  in  what  I  think  the  present  Prime  Minister  once  wittily 
called  '  the  political  dusthole.'  The  Oriental  Question  has  received 
the  solemn  baptism  of  blood.  The  war  has  been  warred ;  the  scales  of 
the  supreme  Arbiter  have  been  shown  on  high  ;  and,  as  far  as  a  judg- 
ment can  now  be  formed,  the  scale  of  Turkey,  after  a  valorous  re- 
sistance, has  kicked  the  beam.  The  negotiation  for  an  armistice 
in  part  involves,  and  definitively  (if  it  proceed)  introduces,  negotia- 
tion for  a  peace.  Negotiation  for  a  peace  will  and  must  begin 
between  the  parties  who  have  the  primary  interest,  and  who,  as  the 
Prince  Consort 3  phrased  it,  have  laid  down  their  stake.  But,  in  an 
ulterior  stage,  they  will,  by  universal  confession,  involve  matters  of 
European  concern,  with  which  only  Europe  can  deal.  I  have  said  by 
universal  confession,  rather  than  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  or  the  Tripar- 
tite Treaty  which  followed  it,  because,  except  as  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Straits,  which  was  regulated  by  an  anterior  instrument},  it  does  not 
seem  easy  to  define  with  exactness  the  bearings  of  those  treaties  upon 
the  question,  in  the  form  which  it  has  now  assumed.  The  Tripartite 
Treaty,  by  which  Austria,  England,  and  France  jointly  and  severally 
engaged  themselves  in  a  guarantee  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  both  as  to 
its  integrity  and  as  to  its  independence,  has,  notwithstanding  its 
apparent  stringency,  lain  in  a  state  of  unbroken  torpor  throughout 
the  exciting  events  of  the  last  three  years.  It  does  not  now  seem  easy 
to  perceive  how  it  can  be  made  the  groundwork  of  a  definite  diplo- 
matic claim,  in  the  actual  position  of  affairs.  The  Treaty  of  Paris, 
including  all  the  great  Powers,  and  more  general  in  its  terms,  might 
be  more  plausibly  adduced ;  but  it  is  needless  to  set  out  a  disputable 
argument  in  support  of  a  pretension,  which  is  on  all  hands  allowed. 

England,  then,  will  become  a  party  to  the  negotiations,  as  they 
travel  onwards.    If  this  be  so,  it  is  important  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  have  the  assistance  of  a  sound  public  opinion,  especially 
on  the  questions  into  which  principle  deeply  enters.     And  towards 
the  formation  of  such  a  public  opinion  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to 
make  his  offering,  if  he  has  given  his  time  and  his  best  care  to  this 
8  Life  by  Martin,  vol.  iii.  p.  449. 
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question,  and  if  he  believes  that  he  can  render  even  the  smallest  aid 
to  others.  Had  we,  as  a  nation,  happily  been  able  to  pursue  an  united 
course  per  brevia  et  Syrtes,  through  all  the  intricacies  of  this  per- 
plexed and  difficult  matter,  it  might  now  have  been  advisable  silently 
to  leave  it  in  official  hands.  But  it  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many 
differences,  and  these  differences  have  been  so  much  widened,  or  at 
any  rate  forced  so  much  into  view,  by  animated  and  excited  feelings, 
that  the  first  duty  seems  to  be  to  aim  at  excluding  from  the  subject 
those  elements  which  would  most  disturb  it,  and  to  contribute  as  far  as 
may  be  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  point  of  departure,  with  a 
view  to  the  union  of  sentiment  so  necessary  either  to  secure  our 
weight,  or  to  uphold  our  dignity,  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  I  hope, 
though  I  dare  not  say,  that  the  day  of  discord  has  reached  its  close. 
Before  these  pages  meet  the  public  eye,  that  question  may  possibly 
have  been  decided.  Let  me,  however,  guard  myself  against  misappre- 
hension. I  do  not  attempt  to  sketch  a  peace,  or  even  the  outline  of 
a  peace  ;  but  to  point  out  specially  one  or  two  pitfalls  that  may  be 
found  to  lie  in  the  path,  and  to  warn  my  countrymen  emphatically  of 
their  presence.  I  seek  also  to  offer  slighter  suggestions  upon  various 
possible  stipulations.  But  the  peace,  as  between  Eussia  and  Turkey, 
must  be  the  result  of  the  military  situation ;  which  has  already  be- 
come for  Turkey  tremendous,  and  which  is  more  and  more  aggravated 
from  day  to  day.  She  has  invited,  by  the  rejection  of  all  counsel,  the 
arbitrament  of  Force.  Matters  may  be  driven  to  such  extremities 
that  the  stern  award  of  this  iron-hearted  umpire  may  reverse  the 
•great  disaster  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  Europe  may  recog- 
nise in  some  new  combination  a  safer  guardian  of  the  Straits  than  in 
a  Turkish  Empire  bankrupt,  decrepit,  and  demoralised.  Should  the 
infatuation  of  the  Porte  prove  to  be  impenetrable  by  the  evidence 
which  accumulates  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  not  only  may  Turkey 
in  Europe  become  a  mere  phrase  written  in  the  sad  memory  of  the 
past,  but  Turkey  in  Asia  may  begin  to  rock  and  reel  under  the 
widening  range  of  the  tempest.  What  shall  once  pass  away,  will  have 
passed  without  the  hope  of  revival  or  return.  On  these  great  issues 
I  am  not  bold  enough  to  dilate.  I  direct  my  view  entirely  to  the 
other  extremity  of  the  scale,  to  the  possible  minimum  of  conditions. 
For,  as  Russia  may  be  tempted  to  degrade  the  noble  work  of  libera- 
tion by  excess,  so,  relapsing  after  her  gigantic  effort  into  lassitude, 
she  may  shrink  in  council  after  daring  and  doing  all  things  in  the 
field.  Our  duty,  the  duty  of  those  with  whom  I  sympathise,  is  to 
be  true  to  our  text  such  as  it  has  been  from  the  first,  and  to  recollect 
that  this  question  is,  above  and  before  all  things,  the  question  of  the 
subject  races  ;  of  redeeming,  from  a  servitude  worse  than  that  of  the 
negro,  a  population  twice  that  of  the  negroes  ever  held  in  slavery ; 
and  a  population  who,  before  the  yoke  was  laid  upon  their  necks, 
were  our  compeers,  our  equal  competitors  in  the  race  of  civilisation. 
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Let  me  now  endeavour  to  point  out  what  is  the  instrument  of 
action  on  which  we  ought  principally  to  rely. 

Our  view  ought,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  first  to  have  been  this  : 
that  we  should  keep  the  separate  action  of  Eussia  out  of  Turkey  by 
means  of  the  common  action,  which  was  the  true  aim  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1856.  What  may  now  be  practicable,  in  the  way  of  limiting 
that  separate  action,  will  be  practicable  only  by  the  use  of  that  same 
instrument. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  subject 
races  in  Turkey  should  have  been  left  to  the  action  of  foreign  Powers. 

Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow. 

Freedom,  conferred  from  without,  is  scarcely  freedom.  It  may  indeed 
be,  when  compared  with  what  has  gone  before,  an  inestimable  boon ; 
but  there  will  remain  some  bruises  from  the  hammer,  that  was  em- 
ployed to  smash  the  fetters.  Lord  Byron,  in  a  noble  despair,  sang : 

Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae.4 

Europe  did  not  then  know,  nor  did  he  know,  that  Montenegro 
had  fought  many  such  a  battle,  as  Thermopylae  itself  does  not  sur- 
pass. Could  the  soul  of  little  Montenegro  have  been  transfused  into 
the  big  body  of  Bulgaria,  Europe  need  never  have  been  troubled  in 
our  century  with  an  Eastern  Question.  Servia,  and  more  particularly 
Greece,  worked  so  nobly  for  their  own  emancipation,  as  to  disarm 
the  foreign  intervention,  when  it  came,  of  many,  yet  not  of  all,  its 
mischiefs. 

But  this  great  evil  has  been  further  seriously  aggravated,  as 
regards  the  Slav  provinces,  by  special  causes.  In  Greece,  the  eman- 
cipation was  finally  effected  by  the  intervention  of  three  Powers,  two 
of  which  were  by  repute  at  the  head  of  European  civilisation,  while 
Eussia,  the  third,  held  the  same  position  with  them  in  this  essential 
particular,  that  neither  she  nor  they  had  any  selfish  or  separate 
interest  to  serve  by  the  operation  which  they  undertook. 

Single  intervention  of  any  kind  is  hardly  separable  in  the  opi- 
nion of  bystanders,  that  is  to  say  of  the  world,  from  some  taint  of 
selfish  aims.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  deny  the  title  of  the  intervening 
Power  to  definite  compensation,  where  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  have 
been  serious  in  amount.  In  the  case  of  Greece,  the  collective  nature 
of  the  act  warded  off  the  charge,  or  rather  precluded  the  suspicion. 
Against  any  intrigue  of  any  one  of  the  three  Powers  for  its  own 
purposes,  the  other  two  were  wakeful  sentinels.  So  in  1853,  when 
England  and  France  unitedly  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  Porte  against 
the  aggression  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  it  was  their  joint  action  which 
provided  a  security  against  self-seeking  ambition  on  the  part  of 
either.  On  the  contrary  side,  we  see  the  effect  of  single  intervention 
*  Song  in  Don  Juan,  canto  iii. 
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in  the  price  paid  by  Italy,  and  unhappily  taken  by  France,  for  the 
short,  though  politically  most  important,  war  of  1859.  The  case  of 
Savoy  stood  on  special  grounds :  it  could  hardly  have  remained 
Italian.  But  the  small  amputation  of  Nice,  while  it  did  not  cancel 
and  scarcely  curtailed  the  boon,  left  a  mark  behind  it ;  perhaps  a  scar. 
In  the  case  of  Eussian  intervention  for  the  Slav  provinces  of 
Turkey,  there  are  at  least  three  great  evils,  over  and  above  the  ne- 
cessary and  most  horrible  calamities  of  war.  The  first  is  that  it  is 
single  ;  and  its  singleness,  even  if  alone,  brings  with  it  both  suspicion 
and  temptation.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  the  act  of  the  one  Grreat 
Power  which  from  geographical  relations  had  had  in  former  times,  and 
probably  still  has,  most  to  gain,  or  the  greatest  expectation  of  gaining, 
from  the  disintegration  of  Turkey,  by  carving  away  from  her  parts 
of  her  provinces,  and  by  promoting  trouble  in  those  that  may  remain. 
These  two  evils  are  the  misfortune  of  Eussia,  but  not  her  fault.  The 
third  is  her  fault,  as  well  as  her  misfortune.  It  lies  in  those  sins 
within  her  own  wide  dominions,  of  which  she  cannot  but  be  held  guilty 
until  she  clears  herself  of  the  painful  and  dreadful  associations,  which 
are  in  the  world's  eye  fast  bound  to  the  names  of  Siberia  and  Poland.5 
These  associations  have  obtained  such  currency  in  Europe,  and  have 
become  so  familiar  to  every  ear  and  mind,  that  they  affect  injuriously 
the  repute  of  Eussia  in  every  matter  however  distinct  from  them. 
It  is  indeed  as  much  a  default  in  morality  and  a  blunder  in  politics, 
as  a  solecism  in  logic,  to  contend  that,  because  Eussia  has  sinned 
against  the  Poles,  Turkey  may  maltreat  ad  libitum  her  subject  races. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  constituted  as  men  are,  the  very 
best  deeds  of  Eussia  will  be  to  a  great  extent  discredited  by  the 
odium  attaching  to  the  worst,  and  that  it  would  have  been  well  for 
all  that  the  grand  work  of  liberation,  and  the  terrible  work  of  re- 
tribution, that  are  being  done  in  Turkey,  should  have  been  accom- 
plished by  Powers  with  cleaner  hands.  But  then  there  is  no  Power 
with  hands  so  clean  as  to  be  beyond  reproach.  Here  the  misfortune 
is  that  the  Power,  whose  hands  seem  to  many  the  most  soiled  of  all  in 
Christendom,  is  also  the  Power  under  the  greatest  temptation  to 
misuse  its  opportunities  for  corrupt  and  disorganising  purposes. 

*  I  say  nothing  of  Hungary.  For  her  intervention  there,  however  odious  to 
Liberals,  is,  I  apprehend,  within  the  limits  of  the  high  Tory  creed,  is  supported  by  the 
practice  of  older  and  more  advanced  countries,  and  cannot  be  compared  in  guilt  of 
details  with  our  own  intervention  in  the  Two  Sicilies  only  half  a  century  before. 
Still  less  do  I  speak  of  cruelties  committed  in  Turkistan,  in  regard  to  which  she 
has,  I  think,  been  made  the  subject  of  careless  and  even  wanton  imputation  by 
Captain  Burnaby,  and  of  deliberate  falsehood  and  calumny  in  some  other  quarters. 
General  Kauffmann  has,  however,  done  nothing  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge  of 
having  issued  a  fierce  and  cruel  order,  though  the  evidence  of  Mr.  MacGahan's  work 
on  Turkistan  appears  to  show  distinctly  that  the  operations  taken  under  it  were  not 
open  to  any  serious  exception.  The  Circassian  question  I  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sounding  to  the  bottom.  In  these  remarks  I  need  hardly  say  my  desire  is 
to  do  justice  to  Russia,  and, neither  more  nor  less. 
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But  one  consideration  yet  remains  to  complete  the  materials  of  a 
just  estimate  :  Russia,  with  the  greatest  disqualifications  and  draw- 
backs for  this  great  design,  had  also  the  greatest  legitimate  induce- 
ments to  interfere.  As  we  have  it  in  Homer,  KIKOVSS  KIKOVSTO-I, 
ysyavsvv : 6  so  here  it  was  with  a  sacred  energy,  and  a  tremendous 
efficacy,  that  there  went  forth  the  cry  of  agony,  after  the  Bulgarian 
massacres,  from  Slav  to  Slav.  Pitiable  in  every  way  must  be  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  dared  to  say  that  the  Eussian  people  had 
not  a  true,  and  even  a  passionate,  sympathy  with  their  fellow-race- 
men  beyond  the  Danube.  Hypocrisy,  so  rife  in  individuals,  and 
even  in  classes,  has  no  home  nor  hiding-place  in  nations.  There  is 
not,  and  there  never  has  been,  such  a  phenomenon  as  a  people  of 
hypocrites.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  jaundiced  minds  among  us, 
who  have  deemed  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  Christians  to  the  north 
of  the  Danube  (themselves,  too,  instructed  by  a  long  experience  what 
is  Tartar  rule),  could  have  a  sympathy  with  Christians  to  the  south, 
have  been  the  very  same  who  have  boldly  prophesied  that  the  forty 
millions  of  Mohammedans  of  India  would  be  ready  to  rise  against  us  in 
mass  for  the  sake  of  their  Mohammedan  brethren  in  Turkey,  if  we 
failed  or  flagged  in  high  Ottoman  partisanship. 

We  seem  then  to  arrive  at  three  important  propositions,  which 
will  serve  for  guides  in  considering  the  parts  of  the  subject  as  they 
come  up  in  detail. 

First :  There  is  a  legitimate  ground  for  jealousy  of  Russia. 

Secondly :  The  safest  and  most  effective  check  upon  Russia  is  to 
be  found  in  the  concert  of  Europe. 

Thirdly :  The  setting  up  of  separate  interests,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  separate  claims,  even  without  passing  beyond  the  sphere  of 
diplomatic  action,  tend  to  break  up  that  concert,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  eschewed,  unless  in  grave  and  evident  necessity. 

We  may  now  pass  to  several  heads  of  possible  negotiation. 

There  are  two  large  and  important  subjects,  which  will  in  all  like- 
lihood be  decided  at  once  in  principle  between  the  two  belligerents. 
These  are : — 

1.  The  liberation  of  Bulgaria  by  the  establishment  of  autonomy, 
which  was  the  original  and  declared  object  of  the  war,  together  with 
measures  in  the  same  direction  for  the  other  Slav  provinces. 

2.  Territorial  cession  from  the  Porte  to   Russia  in  Armenia,  by 
way  of  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  and  burdens  of  the  war. 

The  second  of  these  questions  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  one 
entirely  for  the  disposal  of  the  two  parties.  It  is  not  so  clear  that 
England  may  not  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  an  operative  judgment, 
as  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  upon  the  mode  of  applying  the  principle 
involved  in  the  first  to  Bulgaria.  And  the  subject  is  so  important 
that,  before  even  referring  to  the  multitude  of  subjects  which  must 

•  Od.  ix.  47. 
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or  may  be  brought  up  for  consideration,  I  will  endeavour  to  obtain  as 
clear  a  view  as  may  be  of  this  one  in  particular. 

Here,  then,  it  is  needful  in  the  first  instance  to  ask  with  what  views 
are  we  as  a  State  to  enter  into  European  deliberation  on  the  great  settle- 
ment now  before  us  ?  I  suggest  the  following  conception  of  them. 

1.  No  settlement  can  be  even  tolerable,  unless  it  affords  to  the 
Bulgarian  people  a  complete  relief  from  the  cruel  and  most  debasing 
grievances  now  too  famous ;  and  this  even  in  the  interest  of  Turkey. 
No  settlement  can  be  even  tolerable,  which  leaves  her  exposed  to  a 
repetition  of  such  crises,  as  that  through  which  she  has  now  been  passing. 
If,  as  all  must  take  for  granted,  she  is  to  cease  to  hold  freely  that 
executive  power  which  she  has  hitherto  wielded  in  the  Bulgarian  lands, 
then  the  next  object  to  be  attained  for  her  sake  is,  to  remove  all  future 
occasions  of  collision  and  contention  between   her   and   the   vassal 
community,  by  a  simple  and,  if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted,  a  clean 
arrangement. 

2.  As  regards  Russia,  we  have  set  out  with  the  assumption  that 
her  military  work  is  done,  and  that  she  will  have  obtained  for  herself 
such  direct  and  avowed  compensation  as  the  military  situation  may, 
in  the  final  judgment  of  the  two  parties,  justify.   In  this  state  of  affairs, 
our  desire  should  be  that  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  may,  before  all  things,  prospectively  be  such  as  to  put  out  of 
her  way  alike  the  temptation  and  the  opportunity  of  constant,  and 
especially  of  clandestine,  interference.     We  ourselves  know,  from  the 
far  slighter   case  of  Ireland,  what  a  serious  task  it  is  to  modify 
ancestral  habits,  and  to  root  out  the  memory  of  immemorial  hatreds 
or  antipathies.     We  should  try  in  such  a  case  to  put  away,  and  out 
of  view,  alike  the  occasions  and  the  symbols  of  evil.     He  must  be  in- 
deed a  blind  partisan  of  Russia,  who  can  suppose  that  her  diplomacy  in 
Turkey  is  of  a  maiden  innocence,  such  as  ought  to  disarm  suspicion. 
I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  each  country  considers  its  own  diplomacy 
upright,  and  that  of  every  other  country  crooked  and  untrustworthy. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  admired  and  admire  many  diplomatists  ;  but 
I  look  upon  their  branch  of  the  political  art  and  science  with  moderate 
reverence.     With  less  of  temptation  or  excuse,  the  record  of  our  own 
diplomacy  in  Turkey  offers  to  the  eye  many  a  blot.     With  more  of 
temptation  and  excuse,  that  of  Russia  shows  many  more  blots.     This 
is  not  mere  matter  of  reckless  impeachment ;  it  is  matter  of  history. 

So  regarding  it,  I  shall  not  call  up  the  cloud  of  accusations  against 
Russian  action,  which  remain  unproved  though  unconfuted,  but 
shall  only  refer  to  two  cases  that  are  beyond  dispute.  In  1769-74, 
Catherine  the  Second,  who  cherished  in  full  the  idea  of  absorbing  all 
the  best  portions  of  Turkey,  stirred  and  aided  the  Greeks  to  revolt. 
She  did,  politically  and  advisedly,  to  the  Greek  people  what  the  now 
celebrated  Gourko  could  not  help  doing  last  summer  to  the  Bulgarians 
south  of  the  Balkans.  She  committed  them  in  a  struggle  with  their 
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masters,  in  which,  as  might  be  expected,  they  perpetrated  very  cruel 
deeds  ;  and  she  then  left  them  alone  to  bear  the  consequences,  while 
she  concluded  for  herself  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji,  which  first  established 
for  Kussia  as  against  Turkey  a  position  of  decisive  superiority.  When 
the  final  struggle  came  in  the  War  of  Independence,  Eussia  tried  to 
do  what  was  yet  worse  :  to  compromise  the  whole  future  of  the  race 
from  the  time  when  they  should  attain  their  emancipation.  Her 
scheme  was  to  divide  the  country  into  three  separate  governments, 
under  three  separate  native  families,  with  Ottoman  garrisons  in 
the  Greek  fortresses,  and  with  a  civil  service  composed  indeed  of 
Greeks,  but  of  Greeks  chosen  by  the  Sultan.  She  reckoned  on  the 
dynastic  interests  thus  to  be  created,  as  a  new  barrier  against  what  she 
called  the  Revolution  ;  and  she  even  boasted  of  the  plan  to  the  Porte 
as  one  which,  by  diminishing  the  extent  and  force  of  the  districts, 
offered  it  une  nouvelle  garantie.1  That  she  should  under  the  Czar 
Nicholas  have  foregone  this  plan,  and  fallen  in  with  the  more  generous 
policy  of  Canning,  is  much  to  her  honour  ;  but  that  she  should  ever 
have  proposed  it  is  a  fact  which  is  also  a  lesson,  and  which  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.  It  showed  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  country  of 
despotic  institutions  and  traditions  to  build  up  the  fabric  of  a  free 
government ;  and  it  went  to  sustain  the  belief  that  the  diplomatists 
of  Russia  desired  to  retain  the  Christian  races  of  Turkey  in  such  a 
degree  of  subjection  to  the  Porte,  that  they  might  always  stand  in 
need  of  Russian  protection. 

We  have  now  reached,  in  the  Eastern  Question  of  to-day,  a  stage 
at  which  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  the  high  honour  of  the  monarch, 
or  the  valour  of  the  soldiery,  nobly  rivalled  by  its  patience  and  devo- 
tion, or  the  generous  emotions  of  a  great  and  single-minded  people ; 
but  with  the  excited  spirit  of  a  military  caste,  and  with  a  diplomatic 
service  essentially  astute,  and  much  maligned  indeed  if  it  be  remark- 
able for  scrupulosity.  The  charge  against  Russia  has  been  that  it 
aims  at  keeping  the  Turkish  Empire  in  a  state  of  chronic  disquie- 
tude, in  order  to  afford,  at  any  time  which  may  suit  her  convenience, 
a  pretext  for  secret  intrigue  or  for  diplomatic  disturbance.  This  is 
the  accusation  that  it  now  deeply  concerns  the  honour  of  the  Russian 
Empire  to  disprove.  Without  inquiring  whether  the  charge  is  rigidly 
and  minutely  true,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  in  framing  our  own  views 
we  are  bound  to  remember  that  it  may  be  so.  Russia  on  her  side  will 
be  amply  justified  in  guarding  against  any  excess  in  our  predilection 
for  British  interests.  Even  so  we,  in  the  interest  of  European  peace, 
are  obliged  to  give  prominence  and  weight  to  the  consideration  how  we 
can  best  keep  her  out  of  harm's  way  by  diminishiog  any  points  of 
contact,  physical  or  moral  (if  Bulgaria  is  not  to  be  wholly  severed), 
between  her  and  the  sensitive,  irritable  trunk  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

During  the  sittings  of  the  Conference  at  Constantinople,   and 
7  Finlay's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  vii.  p.  6,  ed.  1877. 
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during  the  wearisome  negotiations  on  the  Protocol  of  London,  there 
were  many  who  commended  the  moderation  of  Eussia  in  the  pro- 
gressive  abatement   of  her   terms.      Bulgaria   was   still  to  remain 
studded   with   Turkish    fortresses.      The    horrible    infliction    of  the 
Circassian  settlement  among  those  peaceful  farmers  was  neither  to 
be  removed  nor  abated.     All  the  undefined  prerogatives   of  sove- 
reignty were  to  remain  intact  with  the  Porte,  except  in  the  points  to 
which   express  limitations  were  to  apply.     Even  the  control  on  the 
appointment  of  Governors  was  to  be  strictly  temporary.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  the  plans  of  the  Conference,  and  the  purport  of  the  London 
Protocol,  were  bad.    But  Eussia  might  have  two  possible  motives  for 
reducing,  again  and  again,  her  aims  :  a  good  one,  and  an  evil  one. 
The  good  motive  was,  that   she   naturally  shrank   from   the   awful 
responsibility  of  the   solitary  war,  which  darkly   glared   upon  her 
view.    The  evil  motive  may  perchance  have  been  this  :  that  the  more 
the  project  of  reconstruction  was  stunted  and  narrowed,  the  more  its 
drastic  force  was  watered  down  towards  effeminacy,  the  more  certain  it 
became  that  the  morbific  seeds  would  not  be  expelled  from  the  soil,  and 
that  new  opportunities  of  interference  would  continually  arise,  among 
which  she  could  exercise  her  option,  with  time  and  the  chapter  of 
accidents  on  her  side.     The  complexity  of  the  plans  of  the  Conference 
could  hardly  have  been  greater,  had  it  been  actually  desired  to  raise 
to  a  maximum  the  friction  of  the  machine,  and  to  gall  at  every  possible 
point  the  unfortunate  body  politic.     As  to  the  scheme  of  the  Pro- 
tocol, it  was  so  narrow  and  emaciated,  that  it  only  sufficed  to  do  one 
thing  with  efficiency  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  set  wide  open  the  door  for 
the  future  interference  in  Turkey  of  any  Power,  which  might  see  its 
advantage  in  interfering.     I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  this  vice 
was  its  only  virtue.    But  virtue  is  relative  as  well  as  absolute  ;  and 
though  many  evils  might  have  crept  in  at  the  door  thus  opened, 
they  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  evils  which  would  have  con- 
tinued to  fester  and  to  rage  in  the   stifling  interior,  had  it  been 
closed.     The  Turks  saw,  with  a  true  instinct,  that  under  either  of 
these  schemes  their  independence  was  gone  ;  inasmuch  as  they  would 
hold  it  only  at  the  will  of  another.     By  the  minimising  of  the  plans, 
all  that  was  best  in  Eussia  was  baffled  and  disappointed,  for  the  sub- 
ject races  were  not  to  be  effectually  emancipated  ;  but  all  that  was 
subtle  and  selfish  in  Eussia  was   satisfied,  because  the  fortunes  of 
these  races  still  remained  in  dependence  upon  its  will,  in  a   con- 
dition to  be  its  political  plaything. 

Since  the  Protocol,  and  during  the  terrible  vicissitudes  of  the  war, 
all  sounds,  except  the  clash  of  arms,  have  been  inaudible.  The  one 
work  of  the  day  was 


ciere  viros,  Martemque  accendere  cantu.8 
*  Mn,  vi.  165. 
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Now  '  the  clash  of  arms  is  past ; '  9  and  the  question  comes  to  be,  for 
what  ends  has  it  been  pealing  throughout  the  world  ?  For  what  is  it 
that  one  hundred  thousand  Eussians  and  allies,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  Turks,  who  were  a  while  since  in  youth  and  health,  now 
moulder  in  the  sepulchres  or  crowd  the  hospital  or  the  prison,  by  the 
chance  of  war  ?  For  what  is  it  that  a  number  of  Bulgarians,  much 
exceeding  the  highest  estimate  of  woe  in  1876,  have  been  laid  pro- 
strate(after  similar,  though  very  far  more  limited,  misdeeds,  of  their  own 
people  against  the  Turks)  in  what  will,  I  hope,  hereafter  be  recorded  as 
the  Last  of  the  Massacres?  My  answer  to  this  question  is  that, 
happily,  the  claims  of  Bulgaria,  the  interests  of  Turkey,  the  future 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  the  fame  of  Eussia,  all  require  one  and 
the  same  solution.  That  solution  lies  in  the  removal  of  the  prima 
mali  lobes.  Let  there  be  put  an  end,  and  nothing  less  than  an  end, 
at  least  to  the  ordinary  relations  of  governors  and  governed  between  the 
Mohammedan  power,  which  has  force  for  its  foundation  and  admits 
in  these  provinces  of  no  other  groundwork,  and  races  of  men  who  were, 
before  the  days  of  Turkish  domination,  on  the  same  level  of  civilisa- 
tion as  was  northern  and  western  Europe,  and  who  carry  in  them  the 
instincts,  and  the  materials,  of  freedom  and  of  progress. 

I  should  indeed  be  sorry  to  see  my  country  now  adopt,  in  the 
councils  of  Europe,  a  tone  of  needless  harshness  towards  Turkey.  As 
to  the  ideas  of  our  plundering  or  pilfering  from  her  by  military 
occupation  or  otherwise,  which  have  been  propounded  by  some  of 
the  '  friends  of  Turkey,'  I  put  them  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Her 
domination  over  the  subject  races  has  been  incurable,  just  as  slavery 
was  incurable ;  or  (to  take  a  vastly  milder  instance)  just  as  Protestant 
ascendency  in  Ireland  was  incurable.  The  thing  is  incurable,  but 
not  the  men  who  have  to  do  with  the  thing.  To  make  them  curable, 
you  have  to  take  them  out  of  a  position  which  is  false,  and  to  leave 
them  in  a  position  which  is  true,  sound,  and  normal.  Let  the  daily 
power  of  the  Turk  in  Bulgaria  be  destroyed,  as  the  power  of  the  slave- 
holder has  now  been  destroyed  in  every  Christian  country  except  one. 
Let  him  have  his  civil  rights,  and  nothing  more  than  his  civil  rights, 
and  (if  there  be  need)  let  a  foreign  police,  for  such  it  would  be  though 
in  military  uniform,  keep  the  peace  until  the  new  and  equal  laws, 
founded  upon  a  broad  basis  of  popular  power,  shall  have  acquired  solidity 
enough  to  admit  of  their  being  enforced  by  ordinary  and  domestic 
means.  It  will  not  be  in  the  option,  and  I  almost  doubt  whether  it 
will  be  in  the  will,  of  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  Pomaks  and  Turks 
to  oppress,  or  even  permanently  disturb,  the  social  existence  of  five 
millions  of  Bulgarian  Christians.  Bulgaria  has  been  to  the  Porte  a 
supposed  bulwark,  a  real  cause  of  danger,  a  doubtful  source  of  wealth* 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that,  if  political  relations  were  to  con- 
tinue as  they  have  been,  the  danger  would  hereafter  be  greater,  and 
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the  wealth  smaller.  Let  Bulgaria  receive  practical  freedom  :  with 
freedom  she  will  have  contentment;  with  contentment  the  danger 
will  disappear,  and  a  true  bulwark  against  the  foreigner  will  be 
created  in  the  hearts  and  minds,  the  breasts  and  hands,  of  freemen. 
Let  her  have  liberties  such  as  she  can  value,  and  she  will  desire  to 
preserve  them,  as  Greece  does,  as  Belgium  does,  as  Eoumania  does. 
For  Eoumania  has  been  during  twenty  years  a  true  barrier  to  Turkey 
against  foreign  aggression.  She  entered  into  this  war  under  a  virtual 
compulsion  only.  And  that  compulsion  could  never  have  been  brought 
to  bear,  that  barrier  she  would  not  have  ceased,  even  for  the  time,  to 
be,  but  for  those  exasperated  relations  between  the  Porte  and  its  Slav 
subjects  which,  as  long  as  they  subsist,  must  always  furnish  the  pa- 
bulum of  intrigue,  and  a  most  solid  plea  for  foreign  interference. 

But  then  as  to  the  wealth  ?  Now  that  strategy  and  pluck  have 
beaten  the  winter  and  the  Balkans,  and  that  the  enemy  has  swept 
down  upon  Adrianople,  what  most  of  us  must  anticipate,  and  many 
desire,  must,  I  think,  be  that  Turkey  shall  have  appointed  to  her,  in 
the  drama  of  history,  a  humbler  but  a  more  hopeful  part,  than  that  to 
which  she  was  ostensibly  introduced  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1856. 
To  her  '  a  little  '  not  of  '  knowledge  '  but  of  European  civilisation  has 
been  '  a  dangerous  thing.'  Possessed  of  a  huge  territory  with  un- 
bounded resources,  she  has  exceeded  every  other  State  in  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  debt  during  peace,  and  has  sunk  more  deeply  into  the 
abyss  of  financial  disrepute  and  ruin  than  any  other  State  at  any  period. 
She  certainly  raised,  during  this  ruinous  process,  her  military  and  naval 
organisation  and  material 10  to  a  point  of  excellence,  such  as  in  recent 
times  they  had  not  previously  reached.  But  the  consequence  of  her 
growth  in  material,  and  bankruptcy  in  moral,  strength  is,  that  her 
empire  is  nearer  to  the  gasp  of  mortal  agony,  than  it  has  ever  been 
since  first  the  proud  Osmanli  passed  the  Bosporos,  and  took  the  rank 
and  place  of  the  greatest  conquerors  in  the  world  since  Alexander 
the  Great. 

The  wealth  of  Turkey  depends  not  upon  what  she  receives,  but 
upon  the  relation  between  her  receipt  and  her  expenditure.  Bulgaria 
has  cost  her  in  twelve  months  far  more  than  in  a  century  it  would 
repay.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  to  her,  if  a  system  were  established, 
under  which  it  would  pay  her  something,  and  cost  her  nothing. 
Whether  she  is  entitled  to  it,  I  do  not  ask.  Whether  Eussia  will 
allow  it  to  her,  we  do  not  know.  But  if  it  shall  be  so  allowed,  I  do 
not  conceive  that  Bulgaria  will  have  any  ground  of  complaint. 

Nor  do  I  see  that  it  is  a  point  of  principle  to  make  that  some- 
thing insignificant.  The  large  revenues,  heretofore  drawn  from 
Bulgaria,  have  helped  to  tempt  the  Porte  into  those  ruinous  courses, 
of  which  it  is  now  tasting  the  bitter  fruit.  In  addition  to  military 
disaster,  it  has  to  cope  with  financial  confusion,  and  with  the  discredit 

w  Well  described  in  Norman's  Armenia  and  the  Campaign  of  1877,  ch.  iii. 
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attaching  to  fraudulent  bankruptcy.  It  was  always  my  opinion,  that 
much  might  have  been  done,  at  an  early  stage  of  these  troubles,  to  buy 
Turkey  out  of  the  administration  of  her  Slav  provinces.  No  one  can 
suppose  that  the  administration  of  them  was  for  her  a  good  in  itself.  It 
was  only  an  advantage  by  reason  of  such  net  revenue,  as  they  yielded 
after  charging  them  not  only  with  the  small  cost  of  civil  government, 
but  with  the  considerable  proportion  of  military  and  naval  expendi- 
ture entailed  upon  Turkey  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  down. 
Why  should  not  there  be  given  to  Turkey  such  a  tribute  as  might 
supply  some  aid  towards  extricating  her  from  her  ruinous  engagements 
on  tolerable  terms,  reviving  her  credit,  and  possibly  assisting  the 
emigration  of  such  Mohammedans,  as  might  desire  to  quit  the  country? 
It  is  not  by  abstract  ideas  that  the  mind  of  the  Porte  is  attracted,  so 
much  as  by  hard  money.  In  no  country  is  the  chink  of  coin  more 
operative,  or  the  shower  of  gold  more  given  to  find  its  way  into  the 
lap,  in  despite  of  roofs  and  bars  and  watchmen.  But,  it  may  be  re- 
plied, it  would  have  been  hard  upon  emancipated  negroes  to  compel 
them  to  pay  a  price  for  the  freedom  they  had  attained,  and  it 
would  be  hard  upon  emancipated  Bulgaria  to  make  her  pay  to  the 
Porte  such  a  tribute  as  would  be  of  sensible  financial  value.  Now, 
in  the  British  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  passed  in  1833,  it 
was  provided  that  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  should  work  out 
with  their  own  hands  a  large  portion  of  the  price  of  their  freedom, 
while  the  remainder  was  provided  from  the  public  exchequer.  It 
was,  after  all,  the  business  of  the  millions  of  Bulgarians  to  act,  as  the 
thousands  of  Montenegrins  acted.  It  is  the  business  of  every 
oppressed  people  to  rise  upon  every  reasonable  opportunity  against 
the  oppressor.  If  they  systematically  neglect  that  business,  and 
leave  it  to  be  done  by  others,  it  is  little  to  say  they  cannot  expect 
altogether  to  escape  some  of  the  milder  consequences  of  their 
default.  It  was  especially  the  duty  of  Bulgaria  to  rise  and  to  fight, 
aided  or  unaided,  for  property,  for  liberty,  for  life ;  above  all  for 
their  women,  and  for  their  manhood,  well  nigh  eaten  out  of  the 
mass,  as  it  seems,  by  servile  acquiescence.  It  is  now  worth  her 
while  to  pay  on  a  large  scale  in  tribute,  rather  than  to  admit  on  a 
small  scale  the  action  of  Turkey  in  the  local  administration.  It  is 
even  better  worth  the  while  of  Turkey  to  accept  a  tribute,  though 
comparatively  small,  rather  than  to  hold  a  sway  not  less  unsafe  than 
dishonourable  ;  better  to  be  master  in  its  own  house,  though  a  small 
one,  than  to  be  the  nominal  owner  of  a  huge  rambling  mansion,  of 
which  it  can  neither  lock  the  doors,  nor  bar  the  windows.  And 
as  it  would  have  been  a  calamity  to  the  world  if  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  war  had  been  arrested,  while  the  scales  of  success  and  defeat 
were  wavering,  so  it  will  be  no  less  .a  calamity  if  a  war  of  decisive 
success  is  to  close  in  a  peace,  which  shall  leave  open  the  yawning 
wounds  and  festering  sores  of  the  subject  races,  and  shall  thus  be  the 
certain  parent  of  other  wars  in  the  future. 
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And  this  is  the  point  to  which,  far  beyond  all  others,  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  England  ought  to  be  directed ;  because  it  is  the  one 
upon  which  the  sharp  short  sight  of  the  Turkish  officialism,  and  the 
sharp  long  sight  of  the  Eussian  diplomacy,  are  most  likely  to  concur 
in  doing  a  wrong ;  to  the  heavy  and  immediate  prejudice  of  Bulgaria; 
to  the  great  detriment  of  Eussian  fame ;  to  the  early  damage  of 
Turkey,  and  disturbance  of  Europe.  Most  likely,  or  rather  least 
unlikely ;  for  we  may  hope  that  it  is,  after  all,  very  unlikely  that 
Eussia  herself,  who  in  her  daring  enterprise  has  bled  at  every  pore, 
should  fail  to  base  her  policy  at  this  great  juncture  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  at  all  events  preventing  the  return  of  such  an  exigency. 

I  shall  touch  but  lightly  upon  some  of  the  other  points  almost 
certain  to  offer  themselves  for  consideration,  in  what  I  fear  may  be, 
even  if  we  assume  the  presence  of  honest  intention  on  all  sides,  a 
long  and  complicated  negotiation. 

The  case  of  Bulgaria  itself  is  far  from  exhausted  by  the  two 
subjects  of  autonomy  and  tribute.  What,  for  example,  is  to  be  done^ 
with  the  fortresses  of  the  Bulgarian  quadrilateral  ;  what  with  the 
Circassian  settlements  ;  and  what  as  to  the  delimitation  of  the  pro- 
vince ?  Upon  none  of  them  do  I  venture  so  much  as  a  remark  except 
without  prejudice,  and  with  a  full  reserve  of  the  title,  and  indeed  the 
duty,  to  profit  by  further  and  fuller  information.  For  I  am  '  all  too 
shallow  to  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after  times.'11 

The  importation  of  the  Circassians  into  a  Christian  province, 
instead  of  keeping  them,  an  Asiatic  people,  among  the  Asiatic 
Mohammedans,  appears,  with  the  knowledge  we  now  possess,  one  of 
the  very  worst  measures  ever  taken.  But  neither  this,  nor  any  por- 
tion of  the  past,  ought  to  be  reviewed  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance.  Not 
punishment,  but  prevention,  should  be  the  unbending  maxim  of  the 
negotiations.  The  one  question  to  be  tried  will  be,  whether  such  a 
people,  with  such  habits,  is  capable  or  incapable  of  settling  down 
where  it  now  is  into  the  habits  of  civilised  and  peaceful  life. 

As  regards  the  fortresses,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  they  will 
all  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  Bulgaria  to  be  defined.  But  assuredly 
most  of  them  must.  With'  respect  to  these,  it  will,  I  trust,  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  there  is  but  one  effectual  barrier  against  the 
advances  of  Eussia  to  the  south.  That  barrier  is  to  be  found  in  free 
institutions  such  as  freemen  can  value,  and  such  therefore  as  they 
will  defend.  The  fortresses  have  proved,  on  this  great  occasion,  totally 
ineffectual  for  the  defence  of  Turkey.  Nor  does  it  well  appear  how 
she  could  securely  hold  aay  of  them.  For  a  Bulgaria,  free  in  other 
matters,  never  could  be  contented  if  she  were  traversed  this  way  and 
that  by  a  Turkish  soldiery,  while  Eoumania  across  the  river  had 
always  had  their  exclusion  for  the  accompaniment  and  condition  of 
her  freedom.  Whether  and  how  far  they  will  be  of  defensive  value 
to  the  Bulgarians  themselves,  is  a  question  beyond  my  range  ;  but  it 

11  Henry  IV.,  iv.  2. 
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seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  supposition  that  the  experience  of  Plevna 
will  exercise  a  sensible  influence  on  the  question  now  opened  between 
earthworks  and  permanent  fortifications. 

As  respects  the  question  of  delimitation,  it  is  a  double  one ;  as 
between  Bulgaria  and  Constantinople,  and  as  between  Bulgaria  and  the 
Hellenic  populations.  With  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  Conference  at 
Constantinople  for  the  division  of  the  province  by  a  line  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Black  Sea  southwards,  I  must  confess  it  always  appeared  to 
me  as  if  prompted,  to  some  extent,  by  instincts  similar  to  those 
which  produced  the  Eussian  scheme  12  for  the  emancipation'of  Greece. 
Some  have  proposed  that  the  direct  administration  of  the  Porte 
shall  reach  as  far  as  to  a  point  on  the  Euxine  northward  of  Varna, 
and  a  line  drawn  from  thence,  so  as  to  touch  the  Archipelago,  perhaps 
to  the  west  of  Adrianople.  But  the  question  is  also  a  serious  one  as 
to  the  division  between  Slav  and  Hellene.  The  present  Bulgaria  is,  I 
believe,  merely  official,  and  of  recent  date.  It  is  limited  on  the 
south  by  the  Balkans.  But  the  Bulgarian  population,  terribly 
decimated,  it  is  true,  by  the  massacres  of  two  successive  years,  ap- 
pears to  dominate  in  the  whole  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Maritza. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  for  Eussia  to  confine  to  the  Balkan  line  the 
future  limits  of  the  province,  for  which  she  has  suffered  and  done  so 
much.  With  regard  to  the  boundary  between  Slav  and  Hellene,  it 
raises  a  new  question,  much  involved  in  the  general  settlement.  Are 
the  Hellenes  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  are  their  Albanian  kinsmen, 
to  share  the  immunities,  which  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
Slav  provinces  are  about  to  enjoy?  Throughout  this  long  and 
anxious  contest,  the  Greek  Government  has,  with  no  small  effort,  been 
but  just  able  to  suppress  the  fervid  sympathies  of  its  people,  and  has 
looked  on  in  silence  at  the  continued  sufferings  of  the  Christian 
population  from  its  frontier  northwards.  I  trust  that  those  Govern- 
ments, which  have  had  the  Hellenic  race  for  obedient  retainers  during 
the  crisis  of  the  war,  will  recollect  and  urge  their  claims  for  the 
establishment,  on  this  great  occasion,  of  their  local  liberties.  The 
more  easy  it  is  to  show  that  they  have  no  title  to  appear  as  the 
clients  of  Eussia,  the  more  graceful,  and  the  less  invidious,  will  be 
the  assumption  by  England  of  the  part  of  their  advocate  before  the 
assembled  Powers. 

As  respects  Montenegro,  which  for  some  months,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  last  year,  bore  the  undivided  assault  of  Turkey,  she  has  now, 
by  sheer  valour,  enlarged  her  borders,  and  has  also  touched  the  sea. 
Small  indeed  would  be  the  hopes,  and  degenerate  the  standards,  of 
mankind,  were  less  than  justice  to  be  done,  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  peace,  to  the  race  which  has  conferred  upon  Europe  such  invaluable 
service  by  her  never-dying  resistance  to  the  flood  of  barbarism. 
The  case  of  Servia  will  probably  be  settled  without  much  difficulty; 

12  Supra,  p.  217. 
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and  it  does  not  particularly  invite  discussion.  But  this  is  the  place 
for  touching  on  the  future  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  It  is  the 
mountaineers  of  Herzegovina,  who  have  been  the  primary  cause  of 
bringing  about  the  crisis  in  the  East ;  and  the  two  provinces  may  be 
said  to  present  in  the  main  but  one  case. 

In  relation  to  them,  Eussia  has  preserved  a  significant  silence 
throughout.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Austria  will  claim  them, 
yet  not  as  the  reward  of  services  done  to  the  Slav  people  of  Turkey. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  great  service  which  she  ever  rendered  them,  with 
the  exception  of  her  outlay  in  keeping  the  refugees,  who  have  crossed 
her  frontier,  on  this  side  of  starvation.  That  outlay  must  have  been 
considerable.  Let  her  have,  too,  whatever  credit  is  her  due  for  her 
having  joined  in  that  initiative,  which  produced  the  Andrassy  Note, 
and  the  Berlin  Memorandum.  There  was  a  time  when  she  contem- 
plated yet  more  than  this.  Under  the  administration  of  Count 
Beust,  she  generously  propounded  as  the  true  remedy  for  the  Slav 
provinces  the  true  local  autonomy,  which  during  the  present  crisis  it 
has  been  her  first  care  to  prove  to  be  absurd  and  impossible.  It  is 
supposed  that  she  will  claim  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  for  either 
actual  or  virtual  annexation,  as  a  reward  for  not  having  impeded 
Kussia  in  the  emancipation  of  Bulgaria.  Abstaining  from  vice 
may  prove  more  cheap  and  profitable,  than  practising  virtue.  This 
belief  is  supported  by  significant  indications.  When  the  arms  of 
Montenegro  were  triumphant  at  Niksich,  Austria,  we  were  told,  at 
once  sent  her  orders :  '  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.'  When 
the  Servians  were  about  to  cross  the  Drina,  again  she  cried  '  hands 
off.'  As  Austria  is  not  supposed  to  have  it  in  her  power  to  harm 
'  British  interests,'  her  proceedings  have  not  been  watched  from  this 
country  with  the  jealous  eye  which  has  ever  been  bent  upon  Eussian 
action.  Those  who,  like  myself,  have  contended  that  these  provinces 
should  be  emancipated  not  for  others  but  for  themselves,  will  regard 
with  very  qualified  satisfaction  the  probable  appropriation  by  Austria, 
which  in  principle,  be  it  remembered,  will  be  just  the  same  as  would 
be  an  appropriation  of  Bulgaria  by  Eussia,  the  only  difference  being 
that  she  has  neither  bled  nor  paid  for  it.  It  cannot  however  be 
doubted,  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  actual  conditions  of  life,  the 
gain  of  a  transfer  from  Turkey  to  Austria,  and  an  Austria  not  now 
despotic,  will  be  immense.  And  there  is  a  further  reason,  which 
does  something  to  mend  the  case.  Austrian  rule  will  certainly  be 
backed  by  ample  power  to  obviate  the  difficulties,  which  might  at  first 
arise  in  adjusting  the  relations  between  the  Mohammedan  and  the 
Christian  populations.  Whether  either  the  one  or.  the  other  will 
welcome  her  sovereignty,  and  their  own  incorporation  into  an  empire 
of  which  they  will  form  only  a  trivial  portion,  is  quite  another  matter  ; 
and  one  of  which  possibly  we  may  hear  more  in  the  future. 

Moving  eastwards,  and  assuming  that,  as  the  reward  of  her  valour, 
brave  Eoumania  will  obtain  her  independence,  I  cannot  but  hope,  for 
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one,  that  this  process  will  not  be  marred  by  forcing  upon  her  the  sale 
or  alienation,  in  any  form,  of  the  slice  of  Bessarabia,  which  Kussia  gave 
up  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war.  Roumania  was  to  Russia  emi- 
nently that  friend  in  need,  who  is  the  friend  indeed.  But  with  the 
wrong  to  her  there  would  be  joined  an  offence  to  Europe.  Nor  can  any- 
thing be  less  consonant  with  the  conditions  of  a  sound  political  order 
than  that,  by  an  artificial  arrangement,  a  country,  which  has  not  a 
natural  connection  with  a  great  river-outlet,  should  take  formal  rank 
among  the  etats  riverains  of  the  Danube  by  holding  a  morsel  of  terri- 
tory on  one  side  of  the  mouth.  The  cession  made  in  1856  was  not  a 
mere  submission  to  force  majeure ;  it  was  an  improvement  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  territory,  and  a  guarantee  for  peace  ;  and  the  tie,  which  it 
broke,  was  one  that  had  not  been  consecrated  or  confirmed  by  time. 
True,  it  is  the  affair  of  the  River  States  of  the  Danube,  and  not  ours, 
to  deal  with  this  question  ;  but  it  may  be  allowable,  especially  con- 
sidering the  large  share  we  had  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  even  for  an 
Englishman  quietly  to  point  out  the  right  and  reason  of  the  case. 

There  remains  the  question  of  opening  the  Bosporos  to  ships  of 
war :  of  course  to  the  ships  of  war  of  all  countries,  and  of  course 
under  such  regulations  respecting  passage,  as  the  safety  of  Turkey,  or 
of  Constantinople  however  governed,  may  require.  These  two  points 
taken  for  granted,  there  remains  the  question,  stripped  of  real  or 
fictitious  accessories,  whether  the  sea  passage  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Euxine  is  to  remain  closed,  by  the  law  of  Europe,  against 
ships  of  war,  or  not.  I  do  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the  argument : 
one  point  only  I  press,  that  it  is  an  European,  not  an  English  ques- 
tion ;  that  Europe,  not  England,  must  decide  it ;  and  that  to  set  up 
a  separate  title  for  England  to  decide  it  against  Europe  is  to  lead 
England  into  the  position  of  a  public  offender  ;  of  what  Earl  Russell 
in  1 854  truly  declared  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  be,  a  wanton  dis- 
turber of  the  peace. 

If  this  is  understood  and  allowed,  then,  and  then  only,  all  the 
parties  to  the  discussion  will  fall  into  their  proper  places,  and  play 
their  natural  parts.  The  distinction  and  the  burden  of  the  first 
among  those  parts  will  rest  where  it  ought  to  rest,  upon  the  River 
States  of  the  Danube ;  which,  together  with  the  Power  in  territorial 
possession,  have  the  nearest  interest  in  the  matter.  If  we  have  a 
separate  interest  in  the  present  arrangement,  plainly  we  must  provide 
for  that  interest  in  some  mode  other  than  that  of  claiming  to  legis- 
late for  Europe  by  our  own  sole  authority.  But  the  first  question 
will  then  be,  to  determine  among  ourselves  whether  we  have  a 
separate  interest  or  not,  and  which  way  it  lies:  a  question  not 
necessary  to  be  examined  at  the  present  moment. 

To  some  it  may  seem  strange  to  touch  these  questions  when  we  do 
not  know  that  the  Porte  has  yet  ceased  to  dream  of  its  integrity  and 
independence,  like  some  Lear  contemplating  the  recovery  of  his  king- 
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dom.  But  the  process  of  awakening,  when  it  comes,  may  be  a  rapid 
one.  It  can  only  now  be  delayed  by  some  frantic  effort  in  this  coun- 
try yet  further  to  injure  Turkey  under  the  name  of  helping  her.  But 
until  we  know  that  our  Bottoms  are  past  all  roaring,  whether  as  lion, 
as  nightingale,  or  as  sucking  dove,13  our  confidence  cannot  be  complete 
that  the  work  of  blood  is  at  an  end.  The  Eussians  may  be  forced  upon 
further  advances,  and  until  all  necessity  for  these  shall  have  closed,  the 
self-command  of  the  British  nation,  hitherto  so  admirably  maintained, 
will  continue  to  be  '  upon  its  trial.' 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  disorderly  method 
which  too  many  of  us  pursue  when  we  bring  India  into  the  discussion 
of  this  and  other  kindred  matters.  We  speak  of  India,  and  of  defend- 
ing our  interests  in  India,  as  if  we  were  some  Eastern  Sultan 
guarding  a  favourite  Sultana  of  the  Harem ;  who  has  to  think  only 
of  himself  and  of  his  enemies  without,  and  not  at  all  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  Sultana  herself  within.  Our  ideas  on  this  head  require  a 
clarifying  operation,  and  it  may  be  a  little  enlargement.  There  are 
in  this  matter,  if  it  is  to  be  raised,  not  two  parties,  but  three.  Be- 
sides the  three  or  four  and  thirty  millions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  seventy  or.  eighty  millions  of  Eussians,  there  are  the  two 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  inhabitants  of  India,  who  already  have 
something  to  say  to  the  great  issue,  and  who,  from  year  to  year,  will 
infallibly  have  more.  There  are  two  ways  of  vitiating  a  case  :  one 
is  by  constructing  it  out  of  bad  material,  the  other  is  by  the  ill- 
adjusted  use  of  material  that  is  good  :  by  placing  the  stress  upon  the 
weakest,  not  the  strongest,  parts.  No  extraneous  duty  can  be  more 
imperative  for  us  than  the  defence  of  India.  But  the  first  element 
of  that  defence  is  the  establishment  of  the  best  relations  with  its 
people,  and  the  conveyance  to  their  minds  of  the  conviction  that  our 
first  object  in  holding  it  is  their  welfare.  If  this  is  not  our  first 
object,  we  have  no  business  there  at  all ;  and  we  shall  some  day  have 
to  pay  the  accumulated  cost  of  a  great  transgression.  If  it  is  our 
first  object,  we  may. still  fall  short  of  bringing  India  to  recognise  an 
ideal  excellence,  or  even  a  ne  plus  ultra  of  practical  good  and  satis- 
faction, in  the  dominion  of  the  stranger.  But  in  the  choice  between 
one  stranger  and  another,  we  shall  have  India  on  our  side.  Horse, 
foot,  and  artillery  are  all  very  well,  and  are  in  their  place  essential. 
But  this  is  the  .  cardinal  consideration.  If  this  be  made  good,  the 
use  of  force  will  be  sustained  by  a  law  higher  than  the  law  of  force, 
and  will  effect  its  work.  And  if  it  be  not,  then  our  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery  in  India  will  have  to  go  the  way  of  the  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery  pf  Austria  in  Italy,  of  Turkey  in  Bulgaria,  and  of  England 
herself  in  the  thirteen  colonies  of  America. 

\V.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

13  Jlidtummer  Night's  Dream,  act  i.  sc.  2. 
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VALUE    OF  INDIA    TO  ENGLAND. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  last  November  Mr.  Lowe  propounds 
the  thesis  that  the  foreign  dominions  of  the  Crown  are  more  of  a 
burden  to  Great  Britain  than  a  blessing.  Putting  aside  the  Crown 
colonies  which  are  held  as  military  posts,  Mr.  Lowe  divides  our 
colonies  into  three  categories — those  which  are  fitted  for  the  residence 
of  English  labour;  the  tropical  colonies,  in  which  the  European 
cannot  work  out  of  doors ;  and  India ;  and  he  states  the  case  against 
each  separately.  As  regards  the  colonies  in  the  first  class,  of  which 
Australia  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  the  most  important, 
inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  England  will  retain 
her  connection  with  them  only  for  so  long  as  the  colonies  may  them- 
selves desire  its  continuance,  and  that  under  no  conceivable  circum- 
stances would  the  use  of  force  be  resorted  to,  to  keep  them  if  they 
wanted  to  leave  us,  the  question  has  at  most  but  a  speculative  value, 
while  it  may  certainly  be  difficult  to  discover  a  better  reason  for  retain- 
ing the  "West  Indies  than  the  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Lowe,  that  it  would 
be  disgraceful  to  allow  these  beautiful  islands  to  relapse  into  barbarism. 
Passing  by  these  two  cases,  it  will  be  the  object  of  this  paper  to  exa- 
mine how  far  the  argument  is  a  valid  one  which  seeks  to  establish 
that  England  loses  more  than  she  gains  by  the  possession  of  India. 

First  admitting  that  the  opinion  which  he  advances  on  this  point 
is  opposed  to  the  convictions  of  ordinary  Englishmen,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  attach  extreme  value  to  the  possession  of  India,  Mr.  Lowe- 
proceeds  to  state  the  various  disadvantages  involved  in  the  connection. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  among  these  he  places  what  he  calls  the  drain  of 
men  involved  in  keeping  up  '  an  army  of  some  70,000  British  troops '  in 
that  country.  The  actual  number  of  these  troops,  it  may  be  remarked, 
is  barely  60,000 ;  but  this  correction  does  not  affect  the  principle 
contended  for,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  ascertain  clearly  what  is 
really  involved  in  the  condition.  '  The  pay  and  maintenance  of  these 
English  troops,'  says  Mr.  Lowe,  « are  reimbursed  to  the  English 
G-overnment  from  Indian  funds,  but  this  does  not  stop  the  drain  to 
which  we  are  exposed.  The  money  which  we  spend  can  be  repaid  to 
us,  but  who  shall  give  us  back  our  men  ?  '  As  a  matter  of  fact  Eng- 
land does  not  even  advance  the  money  in  the  first  instance,  which — or- 
at  any  rate  the  greater  part  of  it— is  disbursed  directly  by  the  Indian 
Government ;  but,  passing  that  by,  we  have  still  to  consider  what 
is  meant  by  a  drain  of  men  in  such  a  case,  and  whether  it  really 
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constitutes  an  appreciable  burden  upon  England.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  plain  that  the  term  can  only  be  used  at  all  in  a  very 
strained  sense.  To  supply  60,000  men  to  India  does  not  involve 
sending  60,000  men  every  year,  nor  are  they  withdrawn  permanently  ; 
for  to  Mr.  Lowe's  question — '  Who  shall  give  us  back  our  men  ? ' — we 
may  reply  that  India  gives  them  back.  The  soldiers  who  go  to  India 
are  sent  out  to  take  the  place  of  others  who  come  back  on  the  expiry 
of  their  service,  and  to  replace  those  who  die  during  their  stay  in 
that  country.  The  real  drain  of  men  involved,  therefore,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  60,000  men  in  the  first  instance,  is  limited  to  the 
waste  involved  by  reason  of  the  higher  rate  of  mortality  of  Englishmen 
living  in  India.  Now  the  death-rate  of  the  British  soldier  in  India 
may  be  taken  at  twenty  per  thousand,  while  that  of  the  adult  male 
in  England  of  the  same  age  is  only  about  ten  per  thousand,  so  that 
the  occupation  of  India  involves  the  permanent  reduction  of  the 
population  of  these  isles  by  60,000  able-bodied  men,  and  that  600  more 
able-bodied  Englishmen  die  yearly  in  consequence  than  would  die 
otherwise.  It  is  only  to  the  replacement  of  these  casualties  that  the 
term  '  a  drain  of  men '  can  be  applied ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
almost  precisely  the  same  number  of  deaths  occurs  every  year  in 
England  of  males  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  from  railway 
accidents  alone,  we  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  extreme 
insignificance,  in  its  effect  on  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
•of  what  has  had  so  alarming  a  name  given  to  it. 

It  must  be  obvious,  moreover,  that  so  far  as  our  connection  with 
India  is  an  evil  by  withdrawing  a  certain  part  of  our  manhood,  its 
-effect  must  be  perfectly  inappreciable  compared  with  the  effect  of 
emigration.  We  may  assume  that  during  the  last  ten  years  about 
•  6,000  Englishmen  have  died,  who  otherwise  would  many  of  them  be 
.still  alive,  in  consequence  of  having  been  sent  to  India.  But 
.during  the  same  time  more  than  1,000,000  persons  have  emigrated 
from  these  islands  (over  and  above  those  who  have  returned  to  them), 
.  and  so  have  become  lost  to  the  country  for  ever,  and  of  these  about 
one-half  would  appear  to  have  been  adult  males.  In  view  of 
•these  figures  the  drain  involved  in  garrisoning  India  becomes  prac- 
.tically  inappreciable.  But  further  it  may  surely  be  affirmed  that  this 
-extra  mortality,  trifling  though  it  be,  and  still  more  this  permanent 
withdrawal  o»f  60,000  working  men  from  the  country,  so  far  from 
being  a  loss,  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  absolute  benefit  to  all  those  who 
stay  behind.  I  am  not  of  course  arguing  with  those  who  measure 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  the  competition  for  employment  as 
serving  to  keep  down  wages,  or  who  regard  a  mere  increase  of  the 
population  with  complacency,  as  a  matter  for  satisfaction  in 
itself,  without  considering  whether  the  field  of  employment  is 
extending  in  a  corresponding  degree.  But  those  who  regard  high 
wages,  especially  among  the  agricultural  working  classes,  as  a  thing 
to  be  greatly  desired ;  who  recognise  in  the  emigration  from  Ireland  the 
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one  effective  cause  which  was  able  to  rescue  that  country  from  the  de- 
pression and  poverty  into  which  it  had  been  brought  by  over-popu- 
lation ;  who  have  noted  with  satisfaction  the  gradual  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of  England,  since  a  part 
of  the  surplus  population  has  been  taken  off  by  emigration,  or  by 
change  of  residence  to  other  districts— those  who  take  this  view  of  the 
matter  will  probably  admit  that  the  reduction  of  the  English  labour 
market  to  the  extent  of  even  60,000  able-bodied  men  is  a  distinct, 
if  only  a  small,  benefit  to  the  remainder  ;  and  also  that,  except  in  so 
far  as  every  premature  death  is  an  evil  by  adding  to  the  sum  of 
suffering  endured  by  humanity,  the  increased  rate  of  mortality  due 
to  residence  in  India  affords  a  relief,  although  it  may  be  very  slight 
in  degree,  to  the  labour  market  in  an  over-populated  country. 

It  may  be  replied,  however,  that,  granting  all  this,  it  fails  to  refute 
the  case  put,  which  is  not  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  but  that  limited  section  of  it  which  is  found  in 
practice  to  be  willing  to  accept  military  service,  and  which  alone  should 
be  taken  into  account  when  estimating  the  military  resources  of  the 
country.  These  particular  60,000  men,  it  will  be  argued,  form  a 
large  deduction  from  those  resources,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  so 
large  a  body  of  troops  in  India  involves  an  addition  to  the  strain, 
already  sufficiently  severe,  of  keeping  up  an  army  by  voluntary  en- 
listment. In  peace  time,  however,  this  strain  does  not  arise,  except 
in  so  far  as  that  possibly  a  higher  rate  of  pay  has  to  be  given  to  the 
soldier  than  would  be  found  necessary  if  the  whole  establishment 
were  smaller  than  it  is.  The  strength  of  the  home  army  is  not  regu- 
lated by  the  supply  of  recruits,  but  by  the  supposed  needs  of  the 
country.  The  required  establishment  is  now  quite  full,  and  if  the 
Indian  garrison  were  withdrawn  to-morrow,  the  result  would  not  be 
to  give  us  an  increased  army  at  home,  but  that  60,000  soldiers  would 
be  discharged.  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  the  recruiting  for  Indian 
service  enters  into  effective  competition  with  that  for  the  home  service. 
With  a  large  class  service  in  India  has  special  attractions,  and  they 
will  be  ready  to  go  there  when  they  would  not  care  to  do  soldiering  at 
home.  Further,  under  the  new  system,  by  which  all  soldiers  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  army  reserve  for  the  latter  period  of  their  service, 
England  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  reserves  supplied  from  these  60,000 
men,  the  cost  of  whose  training  has  been  paid  for  by  India.  In  this 
sense  the  European  garrison  of  India,  far  from  being  a  drain  upon  them, 
forms  a  substantial  addition  to  the  military  resources  of  the  country. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  and  as  regards  peace  time,  it  would 
appear  that  the  European  garrison  of  India  is  a  burden  on  England, 
only  in  the  same  sense  that  emigration  is  a  burden,  by  tending  to 
keep  up  prices  and  to  limit  the  labour  market.  It  probably  makes 
the  home  army  somewhat  more  costly  than  it  otherwise  would  be ; 
against  this  the  reserves  which  it  furnishes  may  be  regarded  as 
a  set-off.  There  still  remains  to  consider  the  effect  of  this  obligation 
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in  case  of  war.  Mr.  Lowe  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  danger 
that  would  have  fallen  on  England  if  the  Mutiny  had  happened 
during  instead  of  after  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  resources  of 
England  had  been  distracted  between  the  needs  for  recruiting 
our  wasted  forces  before  Sebastopol  and  the  call  for  succour  to  the 
handful  of  Englishmen  who  were  defending  themselves  against 
desperate  odds  in  India.  The  difficulty  may  be  admitted,  but  the 
extent  of  it  may  readily  be  exaggerated.  There  is,  says  Mr.  Lowe, 
'but  one  weak  point  in  our  cuirass,'  the  difficulty  of  raising  a 
large  army  ;  '  and  of  this  we  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed,  for  it  is 
caused  by  the  mildness  and  freedom  of  our  institutions.  But  it 
exists  nevertheless,  and  this  is  entirely  owing  to  the  demands  of  India 
on  our  military  resources.'  That  is  to  say,  England  could  not  furnish 
60,000  soldiers  for  India,  and  carry  on  an  European  war  at  home. 
Now,  judging  from  the  precedents  of  the. past,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  even  if  there  were  not  this  Indian  drain,  and  supposing — what, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  a  consequence — that  the  60,000  men  thus 
set  free  would  not  have  emigrated,  and  would  be  all  ready  to  serve 
elsewhere — it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  would  be  turned  to 
useful  account.  During  the  great  war  with  France  the  Government 
had  usually  more  soldiers  at  its  command  than  it  knew  what  to  do 
with,  and  was  perpetually  frittering  away  its  resources  on  profitless 
expeditions,  as  those  to  the  Plate  River  and  Walcheren,  the  troops 
employed  on  which  might  as  well  have  been  serving  in  India  for  any 
useful  influence  they  exerted  on  the  real  fortunes  of  the  war.  It  may  be 
said  that  we  should  be  wiser  now,  and  that  if  we  ever  go  to  war  again, 
we  shall  apply  all  our  strength  at  the  critical  point  of  action.  Let 
us  hope  so.  But  in  that  case  would  the  demand  for  keeping  up  our 
Indian  garrison  cause  such  stress  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  drain 
on  our  resources  2,  .If  we.  have  India,  has  not  Eussia  her  Poland*  - 
and  all  the  Continental  nations  their  different  frontier  lines  to  be  • 
left  guarded,  absorbing  a  far  larger  number  of  effective  soldiers  than 
India  requires .?.  .  Yes,  but  then,  it  will  be  replied,  the  Indian  army  is  a, 
much  larger  proportion  of  our  available  force  ;  we  have  a  small  army, 
the  Continental  .nations  have  large  ones  ;  they  can  afford  these  de- 
tachments, we  cannot.  The. assumption  implied  in  this  argument  is, 
however,  the  perfectly  untenable  s  one .  that  we  have  a  small  army 
because  we  cannot  help  it,  whereas  all  that  can  really  be  said  is  that 
we  have  never  tried  to  help  it.  All  the  little  devices  which  have  so 
far  been  adopted,  of  an  extra  penny  a  day  here,  and  twopence  a  day 
there,  are  very  good  as  far  as  they  go,  and  are  perfectly  adapted  to 
supply  what  is  needed,  for  a  state  of  peace.  But  no  one  yet  has 
seriously  proposed  any  plan  for  giving  us  a  large  army  in  time  of 
war.  Yet  there  is  nothing  insuperable  in  the  thing ;  a  conscription 
is  not  the  only  alternative.  There  are  now  four  and  a  half  millions 
of,  able-bodied  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  an  age  fit  to  bear 
arms,  and  the  question  is  how,  while  preserving  our  free  institutions,  - 
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to  obtain  the  services  of  a  sufficient  number  of  them  for  any  great 
emergency.  To  do  this  might  possibly  involve  a  radical  change  of 
our  military  system,  but  there  appears  nothing  insuperable  in  the 
way  of  procuring,  for  time  of  war  or  great  emergency,  a  volunteer 
army  of  numbers  sufficient  to  represent  adequately  the  power  of 
England.  Nor,  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  small  a  proportion  of  the 
total  war  expenses  of  a  country  is  represented  by  the  mere  pay  of 
the  troops,  should  such  a  force  be  inordinately  expensive.  England, 
more  frugal  during  peace  of  the  wealth  embodied  in  her  manhood 
than  those  countries  which  employ  the  conscription,  can  afford, 
when  war  does  come,  a  liberal  outlay  from  the  savings  she  has  thereby 
accumulated.  In  fact,  provided  we  are  ready  with  a  plan  for  rapid 
increase  of  our  army  on  emergency,  it  is  true  wisdom  to  husband  our 
resources  at  other  times  by  maintaining  it  on  a  reduced  scale.  Un- 
fortunately we  have  so  far  only  got  as  far  as  the  second  part  of  the 
scheme  ;  we  have  the  small  peace  army,  but  have  not  perfected,  in- 
deed can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  a  beginning  of,  the  arrange- 
ments for  its  expansion  when  necessary.  But  the  point  here  contended 
for  is  that  if  we  are  ever  called  upon  to  go  to  war  again,  the  thing 
above  all  others  to  be  avoided  is  the  extravagance  of  going  to  war  with 
a  small  army  ;  and  that,  if  we  employ  a  large  one,  the  absence  of  a 
small  fraction  of  our  manhood  in  India  ought  not  to  be  seriously  felt. 
We  may  remember,  too,  that  our  greatest  wars  in  India  were  waged 
and  the  most  important  conquests  made  in  that  country  during  the 
extremest  crisis  of  England's  struggle  with  Napoleon. 

Moreover,  if  India  draws  troops  from  England,  it  is  able  to 
furnish  them  in  return.  That  country  affords  a  practically  unlimited 
recruiting  ground,  and  the  Indian  Government  is  the  only  one  in  the 
world  which  finds  no  difficulty  about  keeping  up  an  army  of  any 
strength  required  by  voluntary  enlistment.  There  is  not  a  native 
regiment  in  India  without  its  followers,  the  brothers  and  cousins  of 
the  men  in  the  ranks,  hanging  on  to  the  camp,  looking  out  to  be 
enlisted  whenever  vacancies  occur.  The  Indian  army  is  now  on  a  very 
reduced  establishment,  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  skeleton  bat- 
talions, but  the  Indian  Government  has  only  to  give  the  signal  to 
draw  recruits  to  its  colours  to  any  extent  necessary,  from  the  perfectly 
inexhaustible  supply  available  both  within  and  without  its  borders,  of 
manly  races  possessing  the  qualities  for  making  a  splendid  soldiery. 
In  this  way  the  military  resources  of  India  are  capable  of  immediate 
and  indefinite  extension  without  an  additional  soldier  being  sent  from 
Europe.  The  proportion  of  Europeans  to  native  troops  is  at  present 
far  in  excess  of  what  has  been  found  necessary  in  all  former  wars,  the 
native  army  being  kept  in  peace  time  on  the  lowest  practicable  scale 
for  political  as  well  as  economical  reasons ;  but  a  native  army  is 
dangerous  only  in  peace  time,  without  excitement  and  occupation, 
and  if  military  operations  had  to  be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  East,  the  Indian  army  could  be  expanded  with  safety  and  cer- 
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tainty  to  any  degree  thought  necessary.  England  is  in  fact,  through 
her  Indian  Empire,  a  first-class  military  power,  and  could  bring  into 
the  field  an  army  quite  as  large  as  those  with  which  recent  history  has 
made  us  familiar,  and  containing  material  which  for  sobriety,  power 
of  endurance,  and  contempt  of  death,  would  be  found  quite  equal  to- 
the  men  whose  gallantry  has  been  lately  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

It  may  perhaps  be  replied  to  this  that  the  statement  merely 
proves  that  India  is  able  to  defend  itself.  Granted  that  India  may 
be  able  to  furnish  means  for  opposing  invasion,  it  would  be  still  better 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  it  at  all.  Even  supposing  that  the 
employment  of  the  Indian  army  were  not  restricted  to  the  East,  but 
that  Indian  troops  were  brought,  say  to  Egypt  or  the  eastern  parts  of 
Europe,  still  they  would  be  brought  there  to  defend  interests  arising 
out  of  our  possession  of  India.  We  should  not  need  to  maintain  the 
right  of  way  to  that  country  if  we  were  not  more  deeply  concerned  to 
get  there  than  other  nations.  So  that,  it  may  be  objected,  this  argu- 
ment at  best  amounts  to  this,  that  the  disease  contains  its  own  remedy. 

The  validity  of  this  objection  depends,  of  course,  on  whether  or 
not  India  is  worth  defending — that  is,  whether  the  possession  of  India 
is  a  benefit  to  England  or  the  reverse.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  real 
point  at  issue.  Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  the  drawbacks 
entailed  by  the  connection,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
these  have  been  over-estimated ;  it  now  remains  to  consider  what  are 
the  advantages  which  it  confers. 

The  chief,  indeed  almost  the  only,  benefit  which  Mr.  Lowe  is  dis- 
posed to  admit  is  the  great  stimulus  which  has  been  given  to  educa- 
tion, and  the  brilliant  prize  which  is  held  out  to  industry  and  ability,, 
by  throwing  open  the  Indian  Civil  Service  to  competition.  I  should 
venture  to  assert  on  the  other  hand  that  the  stimulus  which  this 
competition  has  given  to  education  is  surprisingly  small.  A  great 
result  was  undoubtedly  expected  by  the  original  framers  of  the  scheme, 
but  these  expectations  have  not  been  realised.  If  it  had  been  found 
that  the  great  centres  of  English  education  had  been  sensibly  affected 
by  the  establishment  of  this  competition,  and  had  modified  their 
systems  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  state  of  things,  then  we  should 
be  entitled  to  say  that  this  stimulus  had  been  given  ;  but  nothing  of 
the  sort  is  to  be  detected.  It  was  expected  by  the  framers  of  the 
scheme  that  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  when  thrown  open  in  this  wayy 
would  attract  to  these  competitions  a  large  part  of  the  ablest  of  our 
young  men  from  the  different  universities,  and  that  the  latter  would 
lay  themselves  out  to  prepare  their  students  to  take  advantage  of  this 
new  career  for  talent.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  universities  have, 
until  quite  lately,  done  nothing  whatever  in  the  matter,  and  the 
only  result,  so  far,  in  the  way  of  stimulus  to  education,  has  been  the 
establishment  of  two  or  three  private  establishments,  at  one  or  other 
of  which  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  successful  get  their  training,  and 
the  managers  of  which  deserve  all  the  remarkable  success  which  their 
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energy  and  intelligence  have  enabled  them  to  secure.  But  this  result,, 
as  curious  as  it  was  unexpected,  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  com- 
petition, but  of  what  appears  to  be  the  defective  arrangements  of  this 
particular  competition ;  although  it  may  certainly  be  expected  that 
whatever  might  be  the  changes  or  reforms  introduced  into  the  system, 
the  establishments  in  question  would  still  more  than  hold  their  own, 
because  there  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  value  of  industry  are  both 
thoroughly  understood.  As  to  the  merits  of  competition  itself,  how- 
ever, I  would  take  leave  to  say  that  a  prodigious  quantity  of  nonsense 
has  been  talked  about  the  supposed  disadvantages  of  the  system.  The 
prophecy  that  it  would  bring  the  wrong  men  to  the  front,  and  furnish 
a  set  of  effeminate  and  prematurely  worn-out  bookworms  for  the 
public  service,  has  been  entirely  contradicted  by  the  event,  equally 
with  the  prediction  that  it  would  alter  the  whole  course  of  English 
education.  There  has  been  ample  time  now  to  judge  of  the  result,, 
and  the  experience  gained  of  the  successful  candidates  furnished  to 
the  Royal  Engineers  and  Royal  Artillery,  which  services  have  now 
been  open  to  competition  for  twenty  years,  as  well  as  in  other  branches 
of  the  public  service,  shows  that,  while  the  intellectual  standard  ha& 
been  raised,  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  physical  qualifications. 
In  fact  the  material  which  open  competition  supplies  to  these,  to  the 
civil  services,  to  the  Indian  engineer  service,  and  to  other  lines  now 
entered  in  the  same  way,  is  quite  up  to  the  standard  that  could  be 
desired ;  and  all  the  authorities  who  are  concerned  with  these  compe- 
titions, rationally  conducted,  and  with  the  successful  candidates  after- 
wards, are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result.  The  objection  that  may 
be  taken  to  the  Indian  civil  service  competition,  is  not  to  competition 
per  se,  but  to  the  faulty  method  under  which  that  particular  one  has 
hitherto  been  conducted.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the  limited 
space  here  available  to  substantiate  this  at  length,  but  it  may  be  just 
stated  that  the  test  appears  to  be  defective  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
attempted  far  too  much,  considering  the  age  of  the  candidates.  To 
expect  young  men  of  nineteen  and  twenty  to  master  such  a  subject 
as  moral  science,  for  example,  or  the  language  and  literature  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  or  of  France  or  Italy,  as  one  among  several  subjects 
to  be  taken  up,  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  unreasonable.  The  result  of 
this  vagueness  of  the  test  has  been  to  encourage  vagueness  in  read- 
ing, and  to  render  it  very  much  a  matter  of  chance  whether  the 
candidate  will  be  examined  in  any  of  the  particular  portions  he  has 
attempted  to  cover  of  the  wide  field  of  knowledge.  There  has  also 
been  a  want  of  unity  in  the  mode  of  valuing  the  work  done,  so  that 
the  relative  value  of  the  different  subjects  in  the  examination  has 
been  left  to  depend  on  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  examiner  for  the  time 
being.  One  year  moral  science,  for  example,  is  marked  lightly,  and 
so  it  pays  to  take  up  moral  science ;  next  year  the  candidates  in 
moral  science  get  no  marks  to  speak  of,  and  the  classical  scholars  or 
the  mathematicians  draw  the  prizes  in  the  lottery.  In  the  next 
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place,  the  test,  being  determined  by  the  -aggregate  proficiency  of  the 
candidates  in  a  number  of  different  subjects  which  have  no  sort  of 
connection  with  each  other,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  system 
in  force  at  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  where 
honours  and  preferments  are  determined  by  the  proficiency  exhibited 
in  separate  and  distinct  branches  of  knowledge.  There  are  honour 
lists  at  the  universities  in  mathematics,  or  classics,  or  philosophy,  or 
natural  science;  the  principle  kept  in  view  being  to  encourage  accu- 
racy and  thoroughness  in  one  particular  field  of  knowledge  as  a  better 
test  of  mental  power  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  many  things  :  it 
has  been  reserved  for  the  framers  of  this  scheme  to  devise  an  exami- 
nation at  which  a  senior  wrangler  or  a  senior  classic  going  up  straight 
from  the  university  after  taking  his  degree  would  have  absolutely 
no  chance  of  success.  Happily  some  of  the  gravest  defects  iri 
this  competition  are  now  about  to  be  removed,  but  speaking  of  the 
past  it  would  appear  that  so  far  from  deserving  Mr.  Lowe's  eulogium, 
the  system  was  good  only  s6  far  as  it  was  a  competition  at  all,  and  that 
little  or  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  important  opportunity  ' 
to  influence  English  education  generally  for  good  or  evil.  And  when 
Mr.  Lowe  goes  on  to  'say  that  *  this  experiment  has  created  for  us  the 
best  civil  service  in  the  world,'  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  Indian 
civil  service  was  not  created  by  competition,  but  that  it  was  already 
the  best  civil  service  in  the  \vorld  before  competition  was  established, 
although  it  may  have  been  still  further  improved  by  the  change. 

But,  after  all,  important  though  the  influence  of  competitive 
examinations  may  be,  many  people  will  possibly  think  that  it  is  esti- 
mated even  too  highly  when  put  foremost  among  the  advantages 
conferred  on  us  by  the  possession  of  India,  and  will  prefer  to  pass  on 
to  the  consideration  of  what  we  gain  by  our  trade  with  that  country. 
This  is  usually  deemed  to  be  the  greatest  advantage  drawn  from 
the  connection,  but  Mr.  Lowe  disposes  of  it  in  a  single  paragraph. 
The  argument' advanced  on  this  head  will  be  best  done  justice  to 
in  the  'Writer's  own  words. 
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Among  the  advantages  which  we  reap,  not  exactly  from  the  possession  of  India, 
but  from  the  peace  and  order  whick  we  have  established  there,  and  which,  un- 
doubtedly, would  not  exist  without  us,  may  fairly  be  included  the  large  trade  which 
we  have  with  her.  The  interest  of  England  as  a  manufacturing  and  trading  nation 
is  that  every  country  should  be  at  peace,  industrious,  and  thriving.  But  that  in- 
terest rests  entirely  on  the  further  assumption  that  we  are  able  to  provide  them 
with  something  better  and  cheaper  than  they  can  find  elsewhere.  It  is  also  very 
possible,  in  the  opinion  of  very  competent  persons,  that  we  may  be  raising  up  a  very 
effective  competition  against  ourselves.  The  Hindoo,  by  his  fine  touch,  his  ex- 
quisite taste,  and  abqve  all  by  the  extreme  cheapness  of  his  labours,  is  a  formidable 
antagonist.  This  is  no  reason  for  keeping  India  in  barbarism,  but  it  is,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  an  answer  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  trade  which  we  derive  by  means  . 
of  the  peace  which  we  enforce. 

That  is  to  say,  trade  is  of  no  value  to  a  country  if  there  is  any 
danger  of  losing  it.     With  what  country,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
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England  carrying  on  a  trade  that  has  any  value  ?  If  the  Hindoo  is 
likely  to  undersell  us  eventually  in  his  own  markets,  is  not  the  same 
thing  to  be  feared  of  the  Americans'  in  regard  to  most  of  the  com- 
modities in  producing  which  the  English  have  hitherto  excelled  ?  Is 
not  Belgium  underselling  us  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  are  not 
Prussian  guns  more  in  demand  than  English  ?  England,  in  fact,  has 
been  for  long  educating  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  art  of  manufacture, 
and  must  expect  that  some  of  her  pupils  will  learn  in  time  to  do 
without  their  teacher.  But  that  is  hardly  a  complete  view  of  our 
trade  relations  with  India,  which  considers  only  the  smaller  part — our 
export  trade — and  leaves  out  of  sight  the  much  larger  trade  in  the 
commodities  which  we  import  from  that  country.  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  that  trade,  and  of  the  interests  involved  in  it,  may  be 
gathered  from  a  cursory  glance  at  the  daily  newspaper,  where  whole 
columns  of  advertisements  appear  of  steamers  and  ships  sailing  to 
India.  Consider,  too,  the  number  of  mercantile  houses  and  banks 
engaged  in  the  India  trade,  and  the  multitude  of  people  in  various 
capacities  who  gain  their  livelihood,  indirectly  as  well  as  directly,  in 
connection  with  these  fleets  and  these  great  establishments.  And 
this,  after  all,  would  be  a  very  inadequate  view  of  the  matter.  For, 
as  the  late  Mr.  Cairnes  observed  in  one  of  his  essays,  one  might  as 
well  measure  the  advantages  of  learning  by  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
teachers,  as  measure  the  benefit  which  foreign  trade  confers  on  a 
country  by  the  profits  of  the  agents  who  carry  it  on.  The  real  bene- 
fit of  foreign  trade  to  a  country  is  surely  that  it  is  supplied  in  this 
way  with  things  at  a  cheaper  price  than  that  at  which  they  can  be 
produced  within  the  country,  or  with  things  which  it  cannot  produce 
at  all.  The  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  products  of  -India 
and  England  has  hitherto  constituted  the  special  value  of  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  It  is  unnecessary  even  to  mention  the 
commodities  in  the  production  of  which  India  has  almost  a  mono- 
poly, but  in  addition  she  is  now  becoming  able  to  supply  various 
articles,  of  home  production  on  equal  terms.  This  branch  of  Indian 
trade,  indeed,  is  advancing  with  such  rapid  strides  as  to  even  threaten 
to  affect  seriously  the  conditions  of  English  agriculture ;  and  although 
there  may  still  be  some  people  who  regard  the  competition  of  the 
foreign  producer  as  an  evil,  probably  most  persons  in  these  days  are 
satisfied  that  the  real  interests  of  the  population  of  this  country  are  best 
advanced  when  all  their  wants  are  supplied  from  the  cheapest  markets*-  • 
Mr.  Lowe  says  that  whereas  '  the  Eomans  would  have  drawn  thirty  mil- 
lions per  annum  from  India,  the  English  Government  does  not  draw  a 
single  penny.'  The  English  Government  does  not,  but  the  English  peo- 
ple does,  draw  a  great  deal  more  than  thirty  millions  a  year  from  India, 
yet  this  increase  to  their  wealth  is  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of  India, 
which  is  enriched  by  an  intercourse  mutually  profitable  to  both  sides. 
A  word  must  be  added  about  the  field  of  employment  offered  to 
Englishmen  by  the  Indian  public  service.  The  state  of  the  case  in 
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this  respect  is  familiar  to  every  one.  There  is  hardly  a  middle-class 
English  family  which  has  not  a  relative  employed  in  some  official 
capacity  in  India,  which  thus  comes  to  our  aid  in  a  practical  difficulty, 
by  drawing  off  a  portion  of  that  supply  of  English  youth  which  seems 
to  be  always  tending  to  exceed  the  demand  for  it.  We  may,  if  we 
please,  imagine  a  different  state  of  things,  under  which  the  trade  and 
population  of  this  country  should  both  become  stationary,  and  no 
more  people  be  born  than  there  are  places  for  them  to  fill ;  but  so 
long  as  the  view  obtains  of  our  duties  and  obligations  on  this  point 
which  is  commonly  held  at  present,  when,  so  far  from  it  being  con- 
sidered immoral  to  contribute  towards  the  evils  of  over-population, 
even  the  ministers  of  religion  set  the  example  of  bringing  more 
people  into  the  world  than  they  have  the  means  of  providing  for,  so 
long  the  outlet  afforded  by  India  is  a  very  real  benefit  to  the  class  in 
question.  In  this  case  at  least,  India  cannot  be  said  to  cause  any 
drain  on  this  country ;  whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  of  getting 
soldiers,  there  is  certainly  none  in  filling  up  the  gaps  occurring  in 
the  market  for  educated  labour  ;  and  those  who  get  out  of  the  way 
of  their  crowded  fellow-countrymen  at  home  by  taking  themselves 
off  to  India,  not  only  thus  afford  direct  relief,  they  also  benefit 
England  by  spending  a  large  part  of  their  savings  here,  and  for  their 
numbers  they  are  directly  and  indirectly  large  employers  of  English 
labour.  This  is  one  form  of  the  tribute  paid  by  India  to  England, 
and  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  small  is  the  proportion  of  Englishmen 
living  in  India  to  the  total  population  of  these  islands,  the  amount 
of  business  in  London  alone  which  meets  the  eye,  arising  in  this  way 
from  the  occupation  of  that  country,  is  surprisingly  large. 

Considering  then  the  array  of  interests  involved,  of  the  army  of 
officials,  of  the  merchants,  distributors,  producers,  and  consumers, 
who  gain  a  livelihood  from,  or  whose  convenience  and  prosperity  are 
bound  up  with,  our  connection  with  India,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
effect  on  them,  and  by  consequence  on  the  people  of  this  country 
generally  of  whom  they  form  so  considerable  a  part,  of  the  loss  of 
India,  which  Mr.  Lowe  regards  as  a  matter  of  trifling  importance, 
would  really  amount  to  a  tremendous  calamity  affecting  every  class 
of  English  society.  For  all  this  trade  and  all  this  field  of  employment 
would  be  sacrificed  if  we  surrendered  our  possession  of  that  country. 
The  loss  of  India  would  involve  consequences  quite  different  from 
those  likely  to  result  from  the  loss  of  any  of  our  colonies.  Canada 
or  Australia  might  separate  from  us  without  any  change  in  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  them,  and  still  affording  the  same  outlet  as 
before  for  the  energies  of  our  redundant  population.  But  the  loss  of 
India  means  the  destruction  of  our  Indian  trade,  for  the  maintenance 
of  it  is  entirely  dependent  on  our  occupation  of  that  country.  What 
its  fate  would  be  if  we  were  from  any  cause  to  withdraw  from  it  no 
man  can  indeed  foresee.  The  state  of  anarchy  which  followed  upon 
the  decay  and  destruction  of  the  Mogul  empire,  which  explain  the 
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early  and  easy  successes  of  the  English,  and  to  a  certain  extent  excuse 
their  high-handed  and  often  unscrupulous  proceedings;  the  over- 
throw of  ancient  dynasties  by  robber  hordes  and  upstart  adventurers, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  might  and  violence  for  all  legal 
sanctions ;  the  chaotic  state  of  Indian  politics  with  its  attendant 
desolation  of  the  country  until  succeeded  by  the  strong  and  equable 
rule  of  the  British,  forbid  the  framing  of  sober  speculations  on  the 
probable  condition  of  India  at  the  present  time  if  the  English  had  not 
taken  possession  of  it,  and  equally  as  to  what  its  condition  would 
become  if  they  were  now  to  leave  it.  But  one  thing  may  be  predicted 
with  certainty.  In  the  event  of  such  a  catastrophe  the  rule  would 
not-  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  class  which  the  English  public  is 
accustomed  to  associate  with  their  notions  of  the  Indian  people.  The 
educated  Indians,  the  product  of  our  State  schools  and  Presidency 
universities,  are  still  an  extremely  small  minority,  although  their 
numbers  are  stimulated  by  the  system  of  gratuitous  education  in 
force,  and  they  are  the  very  last  class  likely  to  succeed  to  our  power. 
Yet  these  are  the  men  who  make  themselves  most  heard  of ;  who,  in 
default  of  getting  places  under  government,  take  to  editing  seditious 
newspapers,  the  existence  of  which  the  Government  tolerates  with 
scornful  yet  lazy  indifference.  Wisely  perhaps,  for  in  truth  there  is  no 
more  reality  about  the  treasonable  aspirations  of  the  youthful  Bengalee 
than  in  the  education  which  he  has  acquired.  The  invocations  to  the 
shades  of  Brutus  and  Demosthenes,  and  appeals  to  their  countrymen 
to  emulate  the  part  of  Hampden,  which  come  so  glibly  from  Bengalee 
pens,  are  a  not  unnatural  corollary  from  the  system  of  education 
which  trains  lads  who  have  never  seen  a  mound  as  high  as  Primrose 
Hill,  or  a  bigger  stone  than  the  broken  granite  on  the  Calcutta  streets, 
and  who  are  living  in  a  tropical  climate,  to  write  analytic  essays  on 
Wordsworth's  Ode  to  Helvdlyn,  or  Cowper's  Winter's  Walk  at  Noon, 
or  from  their  experience  of  life  gained  in  the  cluster  of  mud  hovels 
which  makes  up  a  Bengalee  village  to  paraphrase  Johnson's  London 
or  Pope's  Dunciad.  In  neither  one  case  nor  the  other  has  the 
essayist  any  real  conception  of  what  he  is  writing  about ;  the  images 
he  uses  so  glibly  convey  no  sort  of  notion  to  his  mind.  Let  us  not 
therefore  suppose  that  we  are  educating  a  governing  class  to  take  our 
place ;  a  Government  of  India,  or  even  of  Bengal,  by  educated 
Bengalees,  is  not  among  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  What  does 
seem  probable,  in  the  event  of  our  withdrawal  from  the  country,  is 
that  India  would  again  become  a  prey,  as  it  has  so  often  been  before, 
to  the  warlike  and  barbarous  races  beyond  the  frontier.  What  seems 
certain  in  any  case  is  that  the  rule,  if  such  a  name  could  be  given  to 
the  state  of  things  resulting,  would  everywhere  fall  to  the  more 
manly  and  unsophisticated  but  unscrupulous  classes,  whether  within 
or  without  the  frontier,  whose  impulse  would  be  to  protest  against 
the  evidence  of  civilisation  in  any  form,  and  whose  uprising  would  be 
followed  by  the  destruction  or  decay  of  the  roads  and  railways  and 
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telegraphs,  and  all  marks  of  English  occupation,  with  the  total  ces- 
sation of  foreign  trade.  But  let  us  charitably  hope  that  before  the 
desolation  occurs,  which  would  otherwise  follow  when  the  English 
retire  from  India,  Eussia  or  some  other  Power  may  step  in  to  take  our 
place,  and  avert  some  part  of  the  consequences  which  must  otherwise 
fall  on  the  unfortunate  people  of  that  country.  Yet  in  pursuing  the 
subject  so  far  we  are  passing  the  bounds  of  sober  speculation ;  for  of  all 
wild  political  fancies,  that  of  the  occupation  of  India  by  Eussia,  always 
supposing  she  has  not  the  command  of  the  sea,  but  must  approach  it 
through  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  is  surely  among  the  wildest.  It  is 
almost  as  extravagant  as  the  conception  of  an  independent  government 
of  Bengal  by  Bengalees.  And  if  Eussia  has  the  command  of  the  sea 
England  must  have  lost  it,  and  with  it  of  course  the  possession  of  India. 
The  considerations  which  have  been  here  put  forward  will,  it  may 
be  hoped,  assist  the  reader  towards  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
relative  advantages  and  drawbacks  involved  in  our  possession  of  India. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  supposed  drain  of  men  which 
that  possession  entails  is  in  peace  time  quite  inappreciable  as  com- 
pared with  the  effect  of  emigration.  In  time  of  war  the  case  is 
different ;  the  absence  from  Europe  of  60,000  soldiers  is  an 
apparent  loss,  but  apparent  only,  because  there  is  no  certainty  that,  if 
not  wanted  for  India,  they  would  not  have  emigrated,  while  it  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the  effective  power  of  England  if  the  Eng- 
lish choose  to  make  use  of  it.  Admitting  however  the  drawback, 
and  also  the  contingent  responsibility  of  being  called  on  to  defend  a 
distant  dependency,  the  question  remains  whether  the  enormous  bene- 
fit resulting  to  England  from  its  Indian  trade — a  trade  the  existence 
of  which  is  wholly  dependent  on  our  occupation  of  the  country — is 
worth  the  contingent  risks  involved.  Considering  that  peace  has 
happily  been  for  many  years  our  normal  condition,  and  that  our 
Indian  trade  has,  during  this  long  period,  added  enormously  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  therefore  to  its  capacity 
for  bearing  the  stress  of  war  whenever  it  may  come  upon  us : — if  we 
weigh  the  good  against  the  evil,  and  bear  in  mind  moreover  that  this 
contingent  risk  is  much  smaller  than  that  which  we  actually  ran  in 
the  great  struggle  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  with  less 
than  half  our  present  population  we  managed  to  defy  Napoleon,  and 
to  win  a  great  part  of  India  at  the  same  time ;  then,  apart  from  all 
sentiments  of  pride,  or  honour,  or  patriotism,  but  looking  at  the 
matter  simply  as  one  of  self-interest  and  prudent  investment,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  on  which  side  of  the 
account  the  balance  should  be  struck.  To  defend  India  might  con- 
ceivably demand  a  great  effort ;  to  lose  it  must  involve  a  shock  that 
would  vibrate  through  every  section  of  English  society,  and  would  go 
far  to  work  a  calamitous  revolution  in  the  material  condition  of  the 
English  people. 

GEORGE  CHESNIT. 
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A   ROMAN  CATHOLIC   VIEW  OP 
RITUALISM. 
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THERE  is  much  which  deserves  to  attract  the  regard  of  contemporary 
society,  and  to  fix  the  attention  of  serious  observers,  in  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  religious  revival  which  is  termed  Eitualism.  It  is, 
in  fact,  no  ordinary  phenomenon  which  has  effected  this  spiritual 
regeneration  in  the  heart  of  English  Protestantism,  by  efforts  coming 
from  within,  and  by  the  action  of  Protestantism,  reacting  on  itself. 
It  offers  matter  for  interesting  observations  of  social  psychology,  and 
we  doubt  whether  history  affords  many  instances  of  a  similar  revival. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  recurring  to  decadent  ages,  or  to  those  which 
are  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  we  encounter  peoples  which  are  suddenly 
1  restored  to  life,  which  lift  up  their  heads  once  more,  recover  their 
strength,  and  appear  to  renew  their  youth ;  but  when  we  look  more 
closely,  instead  of  pausing  on  the  surface  of  history,  and  go  on  to  ex- 
amine the  events  themselves,  and  the  causes  which  produce  them,  it 
always  appears  that  the  revival  asserted  to  be  spontaneous  was  simply 
the  effect  of  external  causes.  '  God,'  says  the  Scripture,1  '  created  the 
generations  of  the  world  healthful,'  but  in  order  that  a  people  may 
be  healed,  a  medicine  must  be  found,  and  this  medicine  must  be 

-  'sought  outside  of  that  people,  since  there  is  no  instance  of  a  sick 
man,  who  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  prostration,  being  able  to 
restore  himself  to  life.     Lazarus  indeed  left  the  grave,  but  before  he 
issued  from  the  sepulchre  and  resumed  his  place  in  his  home  at 
Bethany  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  come  to  break  open  the  tomb 
and  release  him  from  his  bonds  by  uttering  the  words  which  restored 

-  him  to  life  :  t  Lazarus,  come  forth.'     It  is  without  precedent  that  the 
dead  should  restore  themselves  to  life.     When  a  nation  is  dead,  it 

-  cannot  live  again ;  and  when  it  is  dying,  it  can  only  be  rescued  from 
the  grave  by  a  kind  of  miracle. 

Once,  undoubtedly,  the  Eoman  Empire  was  seen  to  die,  and  then 
apparently  to  revive  under  a  new  form,  in  the  hundred  European 
nations  which  have  preserved  its  laws  and  usages,  but  this  was  the  case 
only  in  appearance  :  it  is  not  really  the  social  system  of  Eome  whose 
day  was  over.  That  social  system  gave  way  to  the  barbarous  era 

>  Wisdom,  i.  14. 
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which  supplanted  it,  and  which  gathered  in  the  heritage  of  its  pre- 
decessor, seeming  to  reanimate  it,  while  it  was  in  fact  forming  an 
•entirely  new  society.  It  was  a  succession,  not  a  resurrection ;  but  this 
succession  was,  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  effected  so  naturally, 
that  it  was  for  some  time  possible  to  mistake  it  for  an  actual  re- 
surrection. 

The  Catholic  Church  alone  appears  to  be  endowed  with  the  power 
of  endless  renewal,  but  this  is  because  she  does  not  in  reality  ever  die. 
Peoples  go  and  come  into  her  bosom  ;  they  are  born,  increase,  grow 
old,  and  die,  and  this  leads  to  the  belief  among  some  men  that  the 
Catholic  Church  dies,  although  she  is  in  fact  ever  the  same,  ever 
advancing,  ever  young,  since  (rod  has  made,  and  still  preserves,  her 
immortal.  We  see  her  beside  the  cradle  of  nascent  peoples,  and  find 
her  once  more  at  the  deathbed  of  nations  which  are  coming  to  an  end, 
and  while  the  world  is  ever  being  renewed,  she  alone  does  not  die. 
She  is  always  the  same,  always  endowed  with  a  youthfulness  which 
cannot  fade,  with  a  vitality  which  nothing  can  take  from  her,  and 
thus  it  is  that  she  never  dies. 

The  sects,  on  the  other  hand,  which  separate  from  her,  are  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  human  existence,  and  share  the  lot  of  earthly 
things.  They  are  therefore  no  sooner  detached  from  the  stem  whence 
they  drew  their  divine  life,  than  they  begin  to  languish  and  decline, 
to  become  extinct  and  die ;  and  just  as  there  was  a  time  when  they 
did  not  exist,  so  the  day  comes  when  they  are  said  to  be  no  more. 

Protestantism  forms  no  exception  to  this  law  of  history.  Jesus 
Christ  has  pronounced  its  sentence  of  death  in  the  parable  of  the 
vine,  and  we  can  already  discern  its  fulfilment.  English  Protes- 
tantism alone  appears  to  contradict  this  general  law;  in  what  is 
called  Ritualism,  it  seems  at  this  moment  to  have  found  a  fresh  life, 
and  to  have  recovered  an  appearance  of  youth,  just  when  its  dissolution 
was  expected. 

This  phenomenon  is  certainly  strange  and  unexpected.  But  it  is 
still  more  strange  that  Protestantism,  in  coming  to  life,  has  every- 
where excited,  not  merely  surprise  and  astonishment,  but  indignation, 
anger,  threats,  and  persecution.  Ritualism  is  perhaps  more  offensive 
to  English  Protestants  than  Roman  Catholicism,  nor  does  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  find  much  more  sympathy  among  Catholics.  Protes- 
tants persecute  the  Ritualists,  and  wish  to  drive  them  out  of  their 
church;  while  Catholics  decline  to  receive  them,  and  repel  them  from 
the  fold  which  they  desire  to  enter. 

This  is  a  singular  fate,  and  when  events  which  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  salvation  of  souls,  with  the  future  of  a  great 
people,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  when  such  events 
pass  before  our  eyes,  ought  we  not  to  accord  to  them  a  few  moments' 
consideration,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  cause,  and  discover  their 
explanation  ?  They  contain  more  than  one  lesson,  and  we  should  be 
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wrong  not  to  gather  up  the  teaching  which  these  contemporary  facts 
afford.  So  at  least  it  appears  to  me,  and  for  this  reason  I  wish  to 
devote  some  pages  to  English  Ritualism,  to  ascertain  its  strength,  to 
show  its  weakness,  and  to  predict  its  destiny. 


I. 

A  religious  system  which  has  made  such  progress  as  Kitualism 
has  made,  in  spite  of  the  attacks  directed  against  it,  of  the  obstacles 
placed  in  its  way,  and  of  the  legal  prosecutions  in  which  it  has  been 
involved,  must  indeed  possess  strong  principles  and  elements  of 
vitality.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  Bitualism  is  on  the  increase, 
and  that  its  progress  has  been  remarkable,  first  in  England,  then  in 
America,  and  finally  in  all  the  English  colonies.  It  has  been  assailed 
on  every  side,  at  once  by  Protestants  and  Catholics ;  the  former  have 
threatened  to  extinguish  it  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law,  '  to  put  it 
down,'  while  the  latter  have  admitted  that  the  imputations  made 
against  it  were  just ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  contempt  on  the  one  hand, 
and  persecution  on  the  other,  Bitualism  advances.  It  advances, 
undaunted  either  by  the  blows  which  were  inflicted  yesterday,  or  by 
those  which  threaten  on  the  morrow.  Not  long  since,  a  law  directed 
against  Kitualism  was  passed,  and  all  the  vigour  of  the  ancient  laws 
was  exhausted  against  its  bravest  representatives.  This  new  law  has 
been  put  in  force ;  some  clergy  have  been  deprived  of  their  livings, 
and  the  same  fate  is  preparing  for  others ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these 
alarming  facts,  and  those  yet  more  alarming  which  are  still  imminent, 
I  repeat  that  Ritualism  still  advances,  and  advances  with  rapid 
strides. 

Everything  which  enables  us  to  trace  the  course  of  public  opinion 
in  England  proves  this  truth  beyond  a  doubt.  The  churches  which 
are  built  are  more  ornate  than  formerly ;  the  services  are  less  cold, 
and  better  attended ;  church  decorations  take  a  more  important  place 
in  worship  ;  the  display  of  religious  sentiment  in  palpable  and  visible 
signs  increases.  And  the  rising  tide  is  not  limited  to  the  members  of 
the  Anglican  Church ;  it  has  even  extended  to  the  dissenting  com- 
munities, and  to  the  Wesleyans  in  particular.  This  fact  has  of  late 
been  particularly  apparent,  and  it  has  even  conquered  the  citadel  of 
ancient  Protestantism,  or  what  is  called  the  Low  Church,  as  well  as 
the  Broad  Church. 

Nowhere  do  we  now  find  the  negligence  and  dirt,  the  physical  and 
moral  torpor,  the  disregard  of  forms,  which  thirty  years  ago  was 
almost  universal  among  the  religious  communities  of  England.  In 
London,  for  example,  most  of  the  churches  which  belong  to  the 
Established  Church  have  unconsciously  adopted  ritualistic  observances, 
and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  curious  and  least  consoling  symptom?, 
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that  we  find  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  Ritualism  carried  away 
by  the  movement  which  they  wish  to  oppose.  Progress  is  made  in 
everything :  in  doctrine,  in  worship,  ih  charitable  works  and  institu- 
tions, and  in  religious  practices ;  all  have  been  drawn  into  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  current.  It  is  not  only  the  Anglo-Catholics,  the  Ritualists, 
the  Sacerdotalists,  by  whom  these  things  are  proclaimed  and  asserted. 
From  them  it  would  be  difficult  to  expect  anything  else,  and  men  are 
always  unwilling  to  confess  themselves  vanquished;  the  power  of 
sentiment  is  so  great  that  it  easily  transforms  the  most  absolute 
defeat  into  victory.  It  would  therefore  be  strange  to  find  any  con- 
fession of  defeat  in  the  writings  of  the  Ritualists,  but  in  order  to 
proclaim  victory,  and  to  appear  joyous  and  triumphant,  it  is  necessary 
to  feel  really  strong,  powerful,  and  vigorous  ;  it  is,  in  a  word,  neces- 
sary for  a  man  to  feel  himself  master  of  the  situation.  And  Ritualism 
makes  no  secret  of  this  conviction,  but  proclaims  it  everywhere. 
'Our  enemies,'  says  a  Ritualist  journal2 : — 

Our  enemies  have  obtained  several  legal  victories,  but  these  victories  have  not 
gone  far  enough  to  be  of  any  real  service  to  them.  The  Catholic  (Anglo-Catholic) 
cause  continues  to  prosper,  and  loses  none  of  its  power  of  expansion.  The  transition 
from  the  old  phase  of  the  High  Church  to  the  new  phase,  which  extends  the 
influence  of  this  High  Church  to  places  which  it  never  reached  before,  is  apparent 
throughout  the  country  in  a  thousand  ways,  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

The  future  is  in  the  hands  of  the  High  Church,  and  of  Ritualism, 
which  forms  its  vanguard. 

I  could  cite  a  thousand  facts  which  confirm  the  Ritualist  point 
of  view.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester's  pastoral  letter  On  the  Position 
of  Parties  in  the  Anglican  Church  (1875),  shows  that  in  the  Episco- 
pate itself,  generally  so  hostile  to  Ritualism,  a  more  moderate  tone, 
a  kind  of  conversion,  has  insensibly  ^een  produced.  I  might  also 
urge  the  advances  made  by  the  Evangelical  party  towards  the  mode- 
rate section  of  the  High  Church,  which,  from  the  doctrinal  point  of 
view  of  the  Ritualists,  does  not  differ  much  from  the  Erastianism 
of  1840.  The  Evangelical  party  seeks  to  break  the  bonds  which 
attach  this  portion  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  Ritualism;  they 
wish  to  enlist  it  in  a  crusade  against  Anglo-Catholic  tendencies,  con- 
scious that  they  are  unable  to  stand  alone,  and  that  they  represent 
too  insignificant  a  minority  of  religious  life  to  make  any  impression 
on  public  opinion. 

The  admissions  which  escape  from  Evangelicals  are  very  con- 
clusive :  their  organs  are  continually  protesting  against  Ritualist 
aggression.  Wherever  a  beautiful  church  is  built,  where  a  surpliced 
choir  is  introduced,  a  reredos  erected,  or  an  old-fashioned  hymn-book 
set  aside,  the  Evangelicals  utter  cries  of  horror.  '  We  cannot,'  says 
a  Ritualistic  journal,  '  call  the  Holy  Communion  a  mystery,  mention 

2  Church  Revitm,  December  25,  1876. 
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sacramental  grace,  speak  of  the  divine  succession  of  the  ministry, 
or  call  ourselves  Catholics,  without  provoking  a  torrent  of  invective. 
The  floodgates  of  wrath  are  opened  on  Mr.  Mackonochie,  but  Bishop 
Jackson  also  excites  bitterness  and  irritation  because  he  has  spoken  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  accorded  in  the  Holy  Communion.'  3 

There  is  not  a  number  of  the  Record  or  of  the  Rock  which  does 
not  contain  in  every  column  admissions  and  complaints  of  this  kind. 
Ritualism  is  detected  everywhere,  and  is  a  fact  really  present  every- 
where, under  a  thousand  different  forms.  It  is  apparent  in  doctrine, 
in  worship,  in  the  mode  of  chanting,  in  religious  works  and  institu- 
tions, in  publications,  confraternities,  schools,  guilds,  retreats  for  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.  The  Rock  lately  published  a  letter  from  Count 
Poroleri,  a  continental  Protestant,  in  which  there  are  the  following 
remarks.  After  asserting  that  three  members  of  the  Episcopate,  at 
least,  show  an  inclination  to  Ritualism,  he  cites  a  letter  from  the 
Primate,  condemning  certain  practices  as  opposed  to  Anglicanism,  and 
goes  on  to  say  : — 

I  am  astonished  to  see,  in  the  majority  of  the  London  churches  which  I  have 
attended,  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Papal  Church.  Every  gesture,  even  the  most 
insignificant,  every  usage,  every  ornament  or  decoration  which  we  see  on  the 
Continent,  may  be  found  in  such  churches  as  St.  Alban's,  St.  Michael's,  Shoreditch, 
St.  Peter's,  London  Docks,  and,  with  singular  correctness,  at  St.  Paul's,  Walworth, 
where  there  are  three  communion-tables,  at  which  the  Ritualist  clergy  minister 
dressed  like  the  priests  who  say  mass,  administer  the  sacrament,  three  at  each 
altar,  at  the  same  time,  just  as  it  is  done  in  the  Papal  Church.4 

The  progress  of  Ritualism  is  therefore  an  ascertained  fact.  The 
future  of  the  Anglican  Church  belongs  to  it :  it  already  encloses  the 
land  in  a  thousand  nets,  visible  or  invisible,  and  wherever  in  the 
heart  of  the  English  nation  there  is  any  remnant  of  religious  senti- 
ment it  is  drawn  towards  Ritualism.  Willingly  or  unwillingly,  the 
attraction  exists,  even  for  those  who  try  to  resist  it.  What  does  this 
mean  ?  What  is  the  mysterious  cause  which  has  thus  effected,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  people,  of  a  people  essentially  industrial  and  com- 
mercial, this  spiritual  revolution  which  is  indeed  marvellous  and  con- 
solatory, and  from  which  too  much  cannot  be  hoped  for  the  future  ? 
I  trust  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  belief  that  there  is  not  in 
our  day  a  more  interesting  subject  for  consideration  than  the  conse- 
quences involved  in  the  evident  progress  of  Ritualism. 

II. 

When  we  compare  Ritualism  with  Protestantism,  the  first  thing 
which  strikes  a  mind  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  sects  and 
doctrines,  is  the  superiority  of  the  former  from  a  simply  intellectual 

*  Church  Review,  December  1875. 

*  Bock,  December  24,  1876. 
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and  doctrinal  point  of  view.  Protestantism  is,  strictly  speaking,, 
composed  only  of  negations :  its  articles  always  begin  with  /  do  not 
believe.  Now  it  is  as  impossible  to  create  a  system  out  of  negations 
as  it  is  to  form  a  being  out  of  nothing ;  and  for  this  reason,  Protes- 
tantism has,  properly  speaking,  no  creed.  In  order  to  be  a  Protestant,, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  adhere  to  a  precise,  definite,  immutable  dogma : 
it  is  enough  to  oppose  the  dogmas  of  Catholicism.  This  is  so  true  that 
the  most  ardent  oppopers,  not  merely  of  Catholicism,  but  of  Christianity 
itself,  are  now  included  in  the  ranks  of  Protestantism.  A  man  may 
be  a  Protestant  and  deny  the  supernatural,  the  miraculous,  the  divi- 
nity of  Jesus  Christ.  Strauss  said,  '  We  are  no  longer  Christians,  but 
still  continue  to  be  Protestants.' 

The  natural  tendency  of  Protestantism  is  towards  Rationalism  in 
the  first  instance,  as  an  intellectual  principle,  and  then  towards 
Materialism,  as  its  practical  consequence.  If  Protestantism  did  not 
come  to  this  conclusion  from  its  very  beginning,  it  was  merely  from 
a  want  of  logic,  and  because  of  its  inconsequence.  But  since,  sooner 
or  later,  logic  asserts  its  rights,  and  rigorously  deduces  the  conclu- 
sions contained  in  the  principles  laid  down  for  it,  even  among  the 
people,  and  in  the  breast  of  those  who  are  least  accustomed  to  reflect 
or  to  reason, — the  day  has  come  when  the  remnant  of  Christianity 
retained  by  Protestantism  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  has  been 
driven  out  in  order  to  give  place  to  Rationalism.  It  is  precisely  in 
our  own  day  that  this  has  happened.  We  stand  by  to  see  the  in- 
tellectual decomposition  of  Protestantism ;  in  France  and  Germany 
the  work  is  already  accomplished,  and  in  England  it  is  far  advanced. 

A  system  which  is  composed  simply  of  negations  cannot  long 
satisfy  the  understanding,  especially  the  understanding  which  has 
received  only  an  imperfect  culture  :  for  there  is  a  species  of  intel- 
lectual Materialism  in  which  a  delicately  organised  mind  sometimes 
delights,  and  which  consists  in  dissecting  all  truths,  and  all  system?, 
without  accepting  any  of  them  ;  but  this  intellectual  Materialism  is 
not  found  in  the  mass  of  the  human  race.  The  average  man  requires 
something  more  positive,  truths  which  have  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul, 
dogmas  which  are  defined,  tangible,  and  palpable,  which  the  mind 
can  grasp  and  retain,  so  as  to  feel  that  it  possesses  something  not  wholly 
unsubstantial.  The  people  cannot  be  satisfied  with  negations,  and 
will  not  accept  sterile  sentiments,  even  though  expressed  in  the  most 
beautiful  language — that  of  the  gods  themselves. 

No  observer,  of  philosophical  mind,  can  doubt  that  this  is  the  law 
of  the  human  intellect,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  extreme  importance,  since  it 
explains  why  Protestantism  and  why  Natural  Religion  never  have  had, 
and  never  will  have,  many  enthusiastic  followers.  Admirable  pages  on 
the  worship  due  to  (rod  have  been  written  from  the  rational  point  of 
view.  M.  Jules  Simon  has  written  much  on  the  subject,  but  these 
admirable  pages  have  not  made  one  worshipper  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
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M.  Jules  Simon  is,  we  believe,  himself  convinced  of  the  fact.     Natural 
Keligion  can  only  make  intellectual  Epicureans. 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  Protestantism.  In  proportion  to  its 
inclination  to  Natural  Religion,  it  has  left  the  masses  without  faith 
and  without  worship  ;  and  as  for  the  higher  classes  of  society,  it  has 
gradually  led  them  into  that  intellectual  Materialism  which  I  call 
Rationalism.  Jesus  Christ  and  Christianity  are  not  indeed  altogether 
ignored,  but  they  have  lost  all  living  force :  they  have  become  a 
mere  object  of  study  :  they  have  ceased  to  be  a  God  and  a  religion  ; 
and  if  a  sense  of  their  beauty  still  remains,  it  has  been  powerless  to 
effect  the  deep  influence  upon  a  man's  life  which  is  called  a  conver- 
sion. 

We  repeat  that  Rationalism  is  unable  to  satisfy  either  the  mind 
or  heart  of  man.  The  mind  feels  the  need  of  a  belief,  the  heart  of 
love — the  need  to  love  and  to  believe  in,  not  phantoms  and  chimseras, 
but  living,  palpable,  almost  visible  realities.  It  is  necessary  for  man 
to  have  a  positive  religion,  which  distinctly  tells  him  :  This  is  what 
you  must  believe,  this  is  what  you  must  do. 

It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  we  see  from  time  to  time  a 
reaction  take  place  in  the  midst  of  the  decomposition  of  Protestantism 
which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  three  centuries.  One  took  place 
in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  under  Charles  the  First  and 
Archbishop  Laud;  another  in  the  eighteenth  century,  under  John 
Wesley  and  George  Whitfield  ;  but  neither  of  these  reactions  possessed 
the  energy,  the  proportions,  and  the  success  of  the  one  we  are  now 
considering,  which  is  termed  Ritualism. 

With  the  energy  of  men  who  feel  that  they  are  suspended  over  an 
abyss  into  which  they  are  about  to  fall  and  perish,  those  English 
Protestants  who  have  retained  a  remnant  of  faith  in  the  supernatural, 
in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  Church,  have  set  to  work, 
and  while  they  reject  as  principles  of  ruin  and  death  the  two  pri- 
mordial dogmas  of  Protestantism,  the  right  of  private  judgment  and 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  they  cling  to  the  remnant  of 
Christian  doctrine  contained  in  their  formularies,  and  have  thus 
recovered,  one  by  one,  nearly  all  the  beliefs  which  their  ancestors  had 
lost.  When  Protestantism  said  :  I  do  not  believe  ;  they  say :  I  believe. 
Protestantism  said :  I  do  not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  the  Church. 
I  do  not  believe  in  tradition,  in  the  sacraments,  in  the  Real  Presence, 
in  the  sacrifice,  in  the  remission  of  sins,  in  the  priesthood,  in  the 
communion  and  the  worship  of  the  saints.  They  have  said,  on  the 
other  hand :  I  believe  in  the  divinity  of  the  Church,  I  believe  in 
tradition,  I  believe  in  the  sacraments,  I  believe  in  the  Eucharist,  in 
the  remission  of  sins,  in  the  sacrament  of  penitence  and  of  absolution, 
in  the  sacrament  of  ordination,  in  the  priesthood  and  the  divinr. 
hierarchy,  I  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints,  and  in  the  worship 
which  has  been  generally  accorded  to  them. 
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Not  only  has  Ritualism  said  these  things,  but  it  has  caused  them 
to  be  believed,  and  we  see  lettered  and  unlettered  men,  the  higher 
and  the  working  classes,  who  formerly  remained  strangers  to  all 
religious  sentiment,  apply  themselves  to  practices  of  devotion.  At 
St.  Alban's,  Holborn,  for  instance,  as  many  men  as  women  are  com- 
municants, and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  majority  of  the  men,  for  the 
most  part  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  belong  to  commerce 
or  to  the  working  class.  They  feel  that  the  void  in  their  intelligence 
has  been  filled  up,  and  that  a  body  of  firmly  organised  doctrine  has 
supplied  the  vacuum. 

This  species  of  resurrection,  effected  by  Christianity  on  itself,  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  perhaps  there  has  been  no 
more  striking  proof  in  our  day  at  once  of  its  power  over  the  mind  of 
man,  and  of  its  evanescence. 

III. 

But  those  who  sympathise  with  the  Ritualists  have  asked  how  all 
these  innovations  could  be  reconciled  with  the  law,  and  whether  this 
reconstruction  of  the  Christian  creed,  effected  by  means  of  a  reaction 
against  Protestantism,  be  not  founded  on  the  very  principle  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  of  Rationalism,  that  is,  of  a  free  examination.  It  is  true 
that  the  Ritualists  have  again  adopted  ancient  dogmas,  dogmas  which 
Protestants  perhaps  did  wrong  to  reject,  but  by  what  authority  are  they 
resumed,  and  what  assurance  have  the  Ritualists  that  it  can  always 
be  done  successfully  ?  What  warrant  have  they  that  they  can  always 
seize  the  truth  in  the  midst  of  the  negations  and  the  systems  accumu- 
lated by  Protestantism,  and  that  no  error  will  be  introduced  into  their 
formularies  ? 

The  objection  is  serious,  and  has  been  addressed  to  Ritualists  both 
by  friends  and  enemies.  The  partisans  of  the  new  movement  have 
not  from  the  first  clearly  understood  on  what  they  must  rely  in  order 
to  justify  their  position.  While  advancing,  they  have  attempted  to 
show,  by  study,  research,  and  discussion,  that  they  were  introducing 
nothing  absolutely  new  or  unknown  to  their  Church.  They  asserted 
that  they  were  not  raising  an  entirely  new  building,  but  that  it  was 
merely  a  reconstruction.  They  were  restoring  dogmas  and  practices 
which  had  a  previous  existence,  and  which  at  any  rate  were  held  in 
honour  in  all  other  Christian  churches.  In  the  end,  however,  one 
idea  has  disengaged  itself  from  the  facts,  one  principle  has  arisen  out 
of  the  fusion  of  elements,  a  flash  of  light  has  illumined  the  sky,  and 
men  have  begun  to  speak,  not  of  Tractarians  or  Puseyites,  but  of 
Anglo-Catholics. 

The  fraction  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  which  I  allude  has 
rejected  the  sectarian  spirit  in  order  to  adopt  the  catholic  spirit, 
and  it  uses  catholicity  as  the  engine  with  which  to  beat  down  the 
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prejudices  of  Protestants  on  the  one  side,  and  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
Roman  Catholicism  on  the  other.  For  this  reason  they  often  say  of 
themselves  that  they  are  '  Catholics,  but  not  Roman  Catholics,'  and 
this  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Littledale.  The  disciples  of 
Newman,  Pusey,  Keble,  and  Froude,  of  Carter,  Mackonochie,  Denison, 
Gregory,  and  Liddon,  entrench  themselves  behind  the  catholicity 
both  of  their  doctrines  and  of  their  practices,  as  if  it  were  a  fortifi- 
cation which  must  defy  all  assaults  and  survive  all  attacks. 

These  men  desire  to  be,  and  assert  that  they  are,  Catholics.  The 
catholicity  of  a  doctrine  or  of  a  practice  becomes  their  leading 
principle,  the  touchstone,  the  directing  rule  of  their  conduct.  It  is 
by  means  of  the  well-known  formula,  given  to  us  by  St.  Vincent  de 
Lerins,  '  Quod  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus,'  that  they 
hope  to  avoid  all  the  difficulties  which  result  from  their  religious 
eclecticism.  They  accept,  assert,  and  claim  this  principle  of  St* 
Vincent  de  Lerins,  and  even  boast  of  being  the  only  men  who  proclaim 
it  openly  to  the  world.  The  Hon.  C.  L.  Wood,  President  of  the 
English  Church  Union,  has  lately  declared :  *  For  those  who  cannot 
reconcile  the  papal  pretensions  with  their  submission  to  the  Church, 
for  those  who  believe  that  faith  must  be  always  the  same,  for  those 
who  ex  animo  accept  this  definition  of  Catholic  truth  and  this  defi- 
nition alone :  "  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus,"  can 
there  be  anything  more  important  than  to  present  to  the  world  in 
unmistakable  characters  the  fact  so  grievously  misunderstood,  that 
Catholicity  is  not  identical  with  the  pretensions  of  Rome^?  If  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  it  was  needful  to  assert  this  truth,  it  is  now, 
when  on  the  one  side  we  see  the  Church  in  communion  with  Rome 
admit  a  theory  of  infallibility  which  changes  the  infallible  testimony 
of  the  Catholic  Church  with  respect  to  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  into  an  authority  infallible  in  its  institution  of  fresh  dogmas, 
and  on  the  other  side  we  hear  it  openly  asserted  that  there  is  neither 
a  revelation  nor  a  church  entrusted  with  its  preservation.  Our  cause 
is  among  the  most  sacred  committed  to  man,  for  we  do  not  strive  for 
this  or  that  political  party,  we  do  not  defend  the  witnesses  of  a 
charter,  our  efforts  are  not  limited  to  our  fellow-countrymen  or  to  our 
race  ;  our  interests  are  more  sacred  and  more  exalted,  since  they  are 
the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself.' 5 

IV. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  grand  principle,  and  there  can 
be  no  better  proof  of  it  than  the  use  made  by  Catholics  in  all  times  of 
this  celebrated  maxim  of  St.  Vincent  de  Lerins.  Universal  consent 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  most  solid  proof  and  satisfactory 

8  Church  Review,  December  1875. 
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warrant  of  a  truth.  In  philosophy  it  is  sometimes  the  final  criterion, 
and  it  was  natural  that  this  argument  should  also  find  a  place  in 
religion.  It  is  in  fact  impossible  that  a  truth  or  a  practice  in  which 
all  Christian  people  are  agreed  can  be  wrong ;  reason  alone  tells  us 
so,  without  appealing  to  faith,  and  St.  Vincent  has  only  impressed 
the  seal  of  genius  on  a  philosophical  and  rational  thought  when  he 
defined  Catholic  doctrine  as  *  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab 
omnibus.' 

The  whole  question  consists  in  ascertaining  whether  this  proposi- 
tion is  as  true  in  its  negative  as  in  its  affirmative  sense ;  if  a  truth 
can  only  be  true  on  condition  that  it  has  been  believed  everywhere, 
always,  and  by  all.  The  question  is  important,  but  it  would  perhaps 
take  me  too  far  from  my  subject  to  reply,  and  I  may  return  to  it. 

The  simple  statement  just  made  will,  I  think,  suffice  to  show 
the  form  which,  from  the  doctrinal  point  of  view,  the  Anglo-Catholic 
movement  has  taken.  The  universal  consent  of  Christianity  on  any 
point  of  doctrine  or  of  ritual  is  certainly  a  strong  citadel,  and  although 
Protestantism  has  affected  a  great  disdain  for  tradition,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  remain  insensible  to  an  obstacle  which  it  cannot  easily  evade. 
Reason  is  convincing  on  this  point,  and  superior  to  Rationalism. 

There  is  therefore  a  firm  foundation  for  Ritualism,  both  with 
respect  to  doctrine  and  practice ;  and  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  is  not  the  way  in  which  Ritualism  has  become  a  power  in  the 
world,  has  exercised  influence  on  the  people,  and  has  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  the  English  nation — making  progress  which  has  perhaps 
been  slow,  but  continual  and  apparent.  Although  doctrines  un- 
doubtedly play  a  great  part  in  the  lives  of  men  and  of  peoples,  there 
is  something  which  speaks  more  clearly  to  the  masses,  and  which  is 
more  convincing  than  doctrines — that  is,  works,  since  works  are  the 
touchstone  of  doctrines.  Reason  itself  confirms  the  great  principle  of 
Jesus  Christ — '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'  Systems  may  be 
known  by  the  practical  consequences  to  which  they  give  birth,  by 
their  results,  and  the  fruits  which  they  produce. 

Now  Protestantism  is  condemned  from  this  point  of  view.  I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  here  of  its  intellectual  results,  which  touch  too 
closely  on  the  province  of  doctrine ;  I  rather  propose  to  point  out 
the  moral  effect  of  Protestantism  on  the  religious  life  of  men  and  of 
peoples.  Nowhere  are  they  so  apparent,  palpable,  and  tangible  as  in 
England. 

It  was  one  of  the  visions  of  Protestantism  to  spiritualise  human 
worship,  but  it  has  done  more  than  spiritualise  it^-it  lias  diminished, 
rarefied,  suppressed,  and  destroyed  it.  Since  there  were  no  longer 
any  precise  dogmas,  belief  became  vague,  practices  uncertain,  and 
finally  the  people  which  was  by  nature  the  most  religious  in  the 
world,  since  it  is  the  gravest  and  most  earnest,  has  ceased  to  regard 
religion  as  anything  more  than  an  intellectual  act.  Religion  has  for 
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a  long  while  consisted,  as  it  still  consists  for  many  Anglicans,  in  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  or  in  the  hearing  of  a  sermon.  The  Bible  is 
much  in  use  in  England ;  there  is  one  in  every  room  of  a  respectable 
house ;  they  are  always  to  be  found  in  hotels ;  and  although  the 
family  reading  of  the  Bible  has  ceased  in  many  places,  there  are  still 
copies  of  the  Bible  which  contain,  as  years  pass  on,  records  of  all  the 
memorable  events  connected  with  the  house  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  Anglican  religion  was  once  summed  up  in  the  reading  of  the 
Bible ;  and  it  was  at  that  time  that  the  Evangelical  party  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power.  The  Church  had  never  been  more  powerful 
from  the  merely  human  point  of  view ;  the  union  between  Church 
and  State  had  never  been  more  intimate,  and  the  Church  had  never 
been  more  wealthy.  She  never  possessed  a  more  able  and  learned 
ministry ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  action  of  the  clergy  had 
never  been  so  sterile.  They  finally  contented  themselves  with  a  life 
of  learned  leisure ;  and  the  day  came  when  the  temple  committed  to 
their  care  was  closed,  because  there  were  no  more  worshippers. 

Let  us  seek  for  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things.  The  inquiry  is 
interesting,  and  will  repay  the  trouble  of  consideration. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  questions  of  doctrine  are,  from  one 
point  of  view,  of  secondary  importance,  and  this  is  strictly  true  as  far 
as  the  people  are  concerned.  The  people  judge  of  doctrines  by  the 
works  which  they  produce.  "Works  are  in  their  eyes  the  proof 
whether  the  doctrine  be  good  or  evil. 

If  those  whose  office  it  is  to  teach  lead  a  life  which  is  morally 
unproductive  ;  if  their  acts  show  none  of  the  spirit  which  we  call  zeal 
and  devotion — it  is  easy  for  the  people  to  see  that  the  doctrine  is 
bad.  This  was  precisely  the  result  of  Anglicanism.  Its  ministers 
are  learned  and  well-educated,  they  often  present  a  perfect  type  of 
what  is  called  a  gentleman,  but  they  do  not  resemble  any  other 
Christian  clergy  in  their  education,  habits,  tastes,  and  mode  of  life ; 
and  the  apostolic  spirit  is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  them.  They 
rarely  possess  anything  of  what  we  call  the  sacerdotal  character,  and 
in  type  they  resemble  the  professors  of  the  Lycee  or  of  the  Faculte 
rather  than  the  clergy  of  France. 

Neo-Anglicanism  has  attempted  to  fill  up  this  void,  and  has  to 
some  extent  succeeded  in  doing  so.  It  has  regained  some  Catholic 
doctrines ;  and  with  the  doctrines  it  has  recovered  the  spirit  which 
they  represent,  the  zeal  to  which  they  give  birth,  the  devotion  which 
they  impose,  and  the  sacrifice  which  they  involve  ;  and  so  it  is  that 
in  the  place  of  a  purely  intellectual  religious  life,  we  see  again  the 
life  which  is  truly  religious,  truly  spiritual.  The  minister  has  no 
longer  been  only  a  man  of  letters ;  he  has  become  a  shepherd  once 
more,  and  a  shepherd  of  souls  ;  he  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  moral 
welfare  of  his  flock ;  he  has  gone  after  the  sheep  who  had  erred  and 
gone  astray ;  he  has  found  his  way  to  the  cottage  and  the  hovel,  to 
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the  lodging-house  and  the  prison.  Good  works  of  all  kinds  have 
been  established ;  schools  have  been  founded  for  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant ;  and  where  torpor  and  stagnation  formerly  prevailed,  we  note 
the  certain  signs  of  energy  and  life. 

Anglicanism  has  in  this  way  also  made  itself  Catholic ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  iby- this  means  that  it  has  regained  its  empire  over  the  masses 
and  the-  poor.  The  people  have  understood  that  the  Church  was 
working  for  them,  and  the  poor  have  no  longer  felt  that  they  were 
alone.  The  artisan  has  recognised  a  feeling  of  goodwill  towards  him, 
and  all  these  classes  have  been  drawn  towards  the  religion  they  had 
ignored. 

The  apostolic  spirit  is  the  great  power  of  Eitualism.  To  that 
spirit,  wherever  it  is  known  and  well  represented,  its  popularity  is 
due.  When  the  people  have  a  consoling  sense  of  the  devoted  and 
self-sacrificing  efforts  which  are  made  for  them,  they  need  nothing 
more,  and  say  with  the  sure  instinct  with  which  God  has  endowed 
the  heart  of  man  :  '  There  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.' 

The  most  bitter  enemies  of  Eitualism  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that 
it  is  distinguished  by  this  apostolic  spirit,  by  zeal,  devotion,  and  self- 
sacrifice.  The  bishops  who  persecute  the  Eitualists  have  repeatedly 
accorded  this  homage  to  them  ;  and  when  brought  to  trial  their 
opponents  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that,  from  a  moral  point  of  view, 
the  ministry  with  which  they  find  fault  is  not  only  irreproachable, 
but  worthy  of  admiration  and  praise. 

If  Eitualism  is  ever  advancing,  if  the  good  works  which  it 
organises  and  inspires  are  diffused  in  every  direction,  it  is  due  to  the 
apostolic  spirit  which  it  has  reinfused  into  the  Anglican  schism. 
There  is  in  it  perhaps  only  an  incomplete  life,  but  life  is  really  there, 
a  life  full  of  thoughts  of  God  and  the  soul,  a  life  which  understands 
that  faith  without  works  is  dead,  that  to  believe  without  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  is  neither  meritorious  nor  enduring — this  is,  I 
repeat,  the  principle  of  the  constant  success  of  Anglo-Catholicism. 
If  the  English  people  are  drawn  in  this  direction,  and  are  in  this 
way  brought  back  to  religion,  it  is  because  they  find  in  it  some 
vitality,  while,  everywhere  else,  Protestantism  has  nothing  to  show 
but  the  chill  of  death  and  the  stillness  of  the  tomb. 


V. 

It  is  intelligible,  after  what  I  have  said,  why  the  Anglo-Catholic 
movement — I  willingly  accept  this  term,  since  it  exactly  characterises 
the  origin  and  tendencies  of  the  religious  transformation  of  contemporary 
Anglicanism — it  is,  I  say,  intelligible  why  the  Anglo-Catholic  move- 
ment should  have  made  progress,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  it 
encounters,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles,  legal  or  otherwise,  placed 
in  its  way.  It  is  because  it  contains  in  reality  a  considerable  portion 
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of  Christian  truth,  and  a  strong  tide  of  spiritual  life.  Admitting,  that 
it  is  imperfect  and  rudimentary,  yet  an  evil  course  has  been  forsaken 
for  a  good  one.  The  movement  has  taken  an  excellent  direction : 
turning  its  back  on  Protestantism,  it  advances  with  rapid  strides 
towards  Catholicism. 

It  is  consequently  easy  to  explain  the  cries  of  passion  and  fury 
uttered  by  Protestants  of  the  Low  Church,  and  of  the  Broad  Church, 
when  they  see  Catholic  practices  revived  in  the  bosom  of  the  High 
Church.  They  consider  themselves  not  only  forsaken,  but  betrayed ; 
the  Ritualists  are  not  merely  deserters  who  forsake  their  cause  and 
refuse  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  them,  but  traitors  who  seek  to  pass 
over  with  arms  and  baggage  to  the  enemy,  in  order  to  turn  their  arms 
against  their  former  friends,  with  all  the  deep  animosity  and  im- 
placable energy  which  are  derived  from  a  truth  achieved  at  the  cost  of 
enormous  sacrifices,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  tears,  of  blood,  even  of 
life.  The  ranks  of  Protestantism  are  thinned,  and  its  ramparts  lack 
defenders,  while  the  forces  opposed  to  it  are  doubled  in  number,  and 
more  than  doubled  by  the  force  which  it  receives  from  these  new 
recruits.  It  is  still  more  exasperating  to  Protestants  to  note  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  it  is  their  best  men  who  forsake  them.  When 
there  is  a  pastor  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  a  minister  who 
loves  the  poor,  a  man  steeped  in  the  learning  of  Christian  antiquity, 
an  enlightened  mind,  an  upright  character,  a  stout  heart,  such  men 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  High  Church,  in  order  to  end  in  Ritualism,  and 
sometimes  even  become  true  Catholics. 

Nothing  can  give  Frenchmen  an  idea  of  the  acrimony  which  exists 
between  the  two  extreme  tendencies  which  flourish  and  develope  beneath 
the  shadow  of  that  singular  institution  which  is  called  Anglicanism  : 
they  dispute  with  passion,  rage,  and  fury.  Our  political  parties  in 
France  show  no  tenderness  for  each  other,  yet  they  are  far  from  the 
bitterness  which  divides  the  Protestants  of  the  Low  Church  from  the 
Ritualists. 

Eoman  Catholics  are  not  in  good  repute  with  some  of  the  religious 
and  political  parties  in  England.  Although  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  subduing  passion,  there  are  still  many  prejudices  to  destroy ; 
and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  more  to  be 
done,  because  there  have  been  illustrious  and  even  very  numerous  con- 
versions. As  a  nation  England  is  still  Protestant,  and  very  Protestant. 
A  few  years  ago  we  saw  that  it  was  sufficient  to  call  up  before  her  the 
spectre  of  Eomanism  in  order  to  break  off  all  her  political  bonds,  and 
to  animate  her  against  what  she  regarded  as  a  fresh  Papal  aggression. 
Men  speak  as  if  the  conversion  of  England  were  already  accomplished, 
but  it  is  an  error  :  the  transformation  has  begun,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  its  progress  will  eventually  be  rapid,  but  that 
day  is  to  all  appearance  far  off. 

Of  whatever  suspicions  Catholics  are  the  object,  they  are  now  less 
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odious  than  the  Eitualists  are  to  English  Protestants,  and  this  is 
easily  explained.  A  speaker  has  said  : — 

The  most  vital  doctrines  of  Romanism  are  openly  taught  by  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England:  some  of  the  books  containing  these  doctrines  have  been 
published  by  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  contain  prefaces  written  by  bishops. 
It  is  this  which  makes  Ritualism  more  dangerous  than  the  Papal  religion  itself, 
for  while  some  people  are  deceived,  others  carry  out  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
Catholicising,  or  rather  of  Romanising,  the  Church  of  England.6 

Again,  an  anti-Eitualist  journal,  the  Rock,  has  said :  '  Our  contro- 
versy against  Eitualism  is  essentially  a  controversy  against  Rome.' 
I  must  add  that  the  controversy  against  Ritualism  is  even  more 
painful  and  difficult.  It  costs  more  to  oppose  those  who  were  only 
the  day  before  friends  or  allies,  and  the  conflict  then  becomes  ex- 
tremely perilous,  since,  in  addition  to  the  moral  weakness  involved  in 
every  desertion,  it  throws  to  some  extent  discredit  on  the  cause,  by 
revealing  its  weak  points,  and  exposing  its  wounds  and  injuries.  In 
a  controversy  with  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  enough  to  say:  'You 
represent  a  corrupt  church ;  you  are  sons  of  the  harlot  of  the  Apocalypse, 
followers  of  Antichrist.'  But  what  is  to  be  urged  against  those  who, 
only  yesterday,  were  honourably  ranked  among  the  adversaries  of 
Rome,  and  who  to-day  support  her  cause,  at  any  rate  indirectly,  by 
adopting  her  doctrines  and  accepting  her  practices  ?  Such  reproaches 
might  be  met  by  the  following  reply :  '  You  attack  us  because  we 
have  deserted  your  flag ;  but  we  know  this  flag  as  well  as  that  of 
Rome,  and  we  know  what  it  represents.  It  represents  only  the 
sectarian  spirit :  the  spirit  of  error  for  doctrine,  and  the  spirit  of 
impotence  for  action.  We  lived  in  your  midst,  we  have  seen  your 
works,  we  have  judged  by  your  fruits  as  our  Master  has  commanded, 
and  those  fruits  are  not  of  the  Tree  of  Life.  We  know  your  pre- 
judices, enmities,  sympathies,  and  tastes,  and  are  certain  that  when 
you  have  to  choose,  you  will  always  prefer  vice  to  virtue,  error  to 
truth.  You  will  always  be  in  favour  of  impiety  rather  than  religion, 
of  rebellion  rather  than  obedience.  We  know  your  system  and  its 
weapons,  and  do  not  fear  them.' 

Such  is  the  reply  which  the  Ritualists  now  make,  and  so  they  will 
continue  to  answer  the  Evangelical  attack.  I  believe  that  it  is 
valid  and  unanswerable.  If  there  is  an  adversary  against  which 
Ritualism  must  prevail,  it  is  Protestantism.  The  reply  is  not 
merely  a  reproach  constantly  directed  against  the  well-known  reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  it  is  a  protest  against  their  work,  and  a  con- 
demnation of  their  memory.  English  Protestants  feel  that  it  is  so  : 
Ritualism  sends  its  spears  into  their  flanks,  piercing  them  to  the 
quick,  and  causing  blood  to  flow  from  wounds  which  are  never  healed 
over ;  and  for  this  reason  Protestantism,  irritated  by  suffering,  mad- 

*  Speech  by  Rev.  G.  Weldon,  reported  in  the  Roclt,  May  1875.^ 
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dened  by  torture,  provoked  by  its  own  impotence,  makes  the  air 
resound  with  cries  of  anger  and  vengeance.  It  abhors  Ritualism  even 
more  than  Catholicism,  and  wishes  to  make  an  end  of  it  at  any  cost. 
It  is  a  question  whether  it  will  succeed  in  doing  so,  and  the  future 
only  can  reply. 

VI. 

We  have  now  to  ask  why  Catholics  are  also  opposed  to  Ritualism, 
and  why  they  are  angry  with  a  party  which  is  not  in  fact  their 
enemy,  and  whose  cause  is  almost  identical  with  their  own.  It  is 
the  right,  and  almost  the  duty,  of  Protestants  to  detest  the  Ritualists, 
whom  they  regard  as  traitors  and  conspirators,  nor  have  we  any 
difficulty  in  explaining  why  Ritualists  detest  Protestants  :  it  is  their 
part  to  do  so ;  they  know  Protestantism,  its  passions,  enmities,  and 
hatreds  ;  they  have  been  deceived  by  it,  and  when  the  veil  fell  from 
their  eyes,  they  were  penetrated  at  once  with  a  feeling  of  hatred  and 
vengeance  against  the  teaching  which  misled  them,  and  which  might 
even  have  wrecked  their  lives.  I  repeat  that  this  mutual  hatred 
of  Protestants  and  Ritualists  is  easily  understood,  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  see  why  some  Catholics  should  attack  and  deride  the 
Ritualists. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Ritualists  have  not  been  treated 
by  Catholics  as  they  seem  to  deserve.  I  do  not  say  that  Ritualists 
have  always  been  perfectly  fair  in  their  dealings  with  Catholics,  for 
words  of  bitterness  and  blame,  as  well  as  ill-natured  and  derisive 
remarks,  have  often  escaped  from  them,  and  especially  of  late ;  but 
it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  There  are  reminiscences  of 
the  past  with  which  they  are  trying  to  break,  and  we  must  not  be 
surprised  that  they  are  sometimes  wanting  in  fairness  and  goodwill. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  only  be  by  the  most  fortunate  as  well 
as  by  the  most  unexpected  of  wonders.  Besides,  the  tone  of  the  press 
and  of  Ritualistic  literature  is,  speaking  generally,  not  merely  polite 
and  courteous,  but  it  is  favourable,  affable,  and  charitable — we  might 
almost  say  indulgent.  I  am  sometimes  astonished  to  find  in  Anglo- 
Catholic  books  and  newspapers  pages  which  lead  me  to  ask  if  they 
were  really  penned  by  Protestants.  Why,  then,  do  not  Ritualists  meet 
with  the  same  treatment  from  Catholics  in  general  ? 

I  am  far  from  accepting  as  an  incontestable,  or  at  any  rate  as  a 
universal,  fact,  the  assertion  of  a  Church  Reviewer  that  « it  is  certain 
that  the  Ritualists  are  more  disliked  by  Roman  Catholics  than  are  all 
the  other  parties  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  that  they  will  rejoice 
when  the  Church  Regulation  Act  is  put  in  force.' 7  This  assertion  is 
exaggerated,  if  not  wholly  false,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  why  I 
am  convinced  of  the  contrary.  If  it  were  true,  as  the  writer  asserts, 

7  Ciiursh  Review,  December  1875. 
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that  the  Ritualists  are  so  much  disliked  by  Catholics,  this  would 
suffice  to  conciliate  the  toleration,  if  not  the  affection,  of  the  other 
sects  of  the  English  Church.  But  this  is  not  the  case :  the  Eitualists 
are  hated,  watched,  and  persecuted  by  Protestants  of  the  old  school, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  hated  by  Catholics,  as  it  is  asserted. 

Are,  then,  this  writer's  assertions  altogether  unfounded  ?  I  think 
not.  I  believe  that  some  faulty  words  have  been  spoken,  and  some 
reprehensible  acts  committed,  by  certain  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  have  not  far  to  seek  in  order  to  find  newspaper  articles 
written  in  a  bitter  and  contemptuous  tone,  of  a  nature  which  must 
be  deeply  wounding  to  those  who  have  retained  throughout  their 
controversies  a  feeling  of  courtesy  and  delicacy.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  such  a  tone  is  neither  Christian  nor  politic.  These  are 
men  who  come  to  meet  us  with  hasty  steps,  after  they  have  shaken 
off  a  mountain  of  prejudices,  and  after  they  have  removed  obstacles 
most  difficult  to  overcome,  and  have  broken  the  closest  bonds  of 
fellowship  for  the  sake  of  their  opinions :  these  men  endure  to  be 
treated  as  cowards,  traitors,  and  conspirators  :  they  are  often,  if  not 
always,  men  of  culture,  warm-hearted  and  upright,  men  whose  ideal 
it  has  been  to  remove  the  barriers  which  separate  them  from  the 
Catholic  Church ;  and  when  they  display  the  flag  of  truce,  they  are 
received  with  a  destructive  fire  as  soon  as  they  are  within  gunshot. 
Such  conduct  is  unparalleled  throughout  the  world,  nor  is  any  nation 
sufficiently  uncivilised  to  act  likewise. 

I  repeat  that  it  is  unchristian.  The  Catholic  Church,  as  a 
Church,  has  never  acted  thus :  it  has  condemned  errors,  while  .dis- 
playing the  greatest  pity,  and  most  divine  gentleness  towards  men, 
since  she  has  discovered  that  souls  are  won  by  charity  rather  than  by 
faith,  and  the  grand  controversy  which  now  agitates  England  con- 
cerns nothing  less  than  the  loss  or  salvation  of  many  souls. 

I  must  also  repeat  that  it  is  impolitic,  since  Ritualism  is  ac- 
complishing a  work  which  Catholicism  alone  could  accomplish  but 
slowly,  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  It  is  a  stronger  opponent  of  Protes- 
tantism than  Catholicism  could  be,  or  at  any  rate  it  finds  more  ready 
acceptance,  and  is  less  apt  to  be  the  object  of  prejudice  and  dislike, 
while  it  insensibly  prepares  the  way  for  the  fair  unity  of  Catholic 
dogma  and  worship.  Ritualism  destroys  the  prejudices  and  angry 
enmities  which  Protestantism  has  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  English- 
men during  the  last  three  centuries,  and  by  clearing  the  sky  which 
was  constantly  charged  with  storms  ready  to  break,  it  permits  us  to 
see  the  dawn  of  a  day  in  which  peace  shall  be  restored,  the  voice  of 
the  Church  shall  be  heard  with  calmness,  and  men  shall  understand 
what  she  is,  and  love  her  as  she  deserves  to  be  loved. 

It  must  be  said  of  Anglo-Catholicism,  as  Father  Newman  said 
of  Anglicanism,  that  although  both  systems  are  erroneous,  they  have, 
especially  at  this  time,  a  providential  mission.  Without  these 
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many  souls  would  lapse  into  incredulity  and  dissent,  who,  since  they 
remain  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  finally  attain  to  the  full  light 
of  Catholicism. 

I  must  ask  again  why  Catholic  controversy  has  of  late  years 
been  sometimes  deficient  in  urbanity  and  goodwill  towards  the 
Ritualists,  who  are  a  numerous  and  ever  increasing  party,  standing 
half-way  between  Catholicism  and  Anglicanism.  There  must  be  a 
reason  for  this  singular  fact. 

Indeed,  when  we  examine  the  situation  of  England,  and  compare 
it  with  that  of  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  degree  of 
impatience,  we  will  not  say  of  exasperation,  which  distinguishes  the 
relations  of  some  English  Catholics  to  Ritualists.  Twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  month,  sometimes  not  a  day,  on  which 
some  man  of  rank,  and  often  a  distinguished  member  of  the  clergy, 
did  not  become  a  Catholic.  At  that  time  the  Catholic  Church  made 
brilliant  conquests,  some  of  which  were  famous  throughout  Europe. 

At  present,  although  conversions  have  not  altogether  ceased, 
they  are  temporarily  checked.  They  still  occur,  and  among  illus- 
trious men,  since  the  Catholic  Church  is  ever  the  same,  ever  fruitful 
and  full  of  light  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  darkness,  and  remark- 
able instances  have  lately  occurred;  but  speaking  generally,  the 
conversions  are  momentarily  checked,  and  the  question  we  have  now 
to  solve  is  the  cause  to  which  this  fact  can  be  ascribed. 

Is  it  due  to  the  definition  of  Infallibility  ?  So  it  is  asserted,  and 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  definition  of  this  dogma  has  contributed  in 
some  degree  to  arrest  the  movement  which  drew  the  most  healthy 
part  of  the  Anglican  Church  into  Catholicism.  Protestants,  and 
especially  English  Protestants,  who  have  acquired  the  habit  of  dis- 
cussing everything,  including  religion — men  who  set  no  bounds  to  the 
liberty  of  thought  and  speech,  men  only  accustomed  to  submit  their 
wills  to  the  vote  of  a  legislative  assembly,  have  thought  it  strange 
that  the  privilege  which  they  deny  to  many  should  be  accorded  to  a 
single  individual.  Infallibility,  imperfectly  explained,  or  misunder- 
stood, could  not  fail  to  be  a  stumbling-block  to  many  serious  minds 
and  loyal  hearts.  Yet  we  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  reason  of 
the  Protestant  reaction  in  England.  When  convinced  of  the  truth 
that  the  Church  is  a  divine  society,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  infallibility  is  necessary  to  it.  Reason  herself  tells  us  so, 
and  she  adds  that  Q-od  finds  it  as  easy  to  make  one  man  infallible 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  many  to  deceive  themselves  or  others. 
The  hand  of  Providence  is  ever  extended  over  the  Church,  and  the 
infallibility  of  the  Head  of  this  Church  is  the  necessary  corollary  of 
all  the  other  privileges  which  are  involved  in  the  existence  of  the 
inheritor  and  guardian  of  the  truth. 

But  in  any  case,  if  Protestants  of  the  Low  and  Broad  Church  find 
some  difficulty  in  becoming  Catholic  after  the  definition  of  Infalli- 
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bility,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  High  Churchmen  and  of  Eitualists. 
What  is  there  in  the  doctrine  of  Infallibility  which  can  long  with- 
hold them  ?  An  infallible  Pope  !  Those  among  themselves  whom 
they  deem  infallible  may  be  counted  by  hundreds. 

Mr.  Mackonochie  is  infallible  :  so  are  Mr.  Bennett,  Dr.  Lee,  Dr.  Pusey :  all  the 
Eitualists  are  infallible,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  winch  divide  them.  Each  priest 
is  a  pope  to  himself  and  to  his  congregation 

Thus  the  Rock  declared  three  years  ago,  and  the  newspaper 
added : — 

Consequently  there  is  no  dogma  to  which  the  Ritualist  clergy  are  so  resolutely 
opposed  as  to  the  idea  of  submission  to  Rome,  for  this  would  oblige  them  to  receive 
a* lesson  of  humility,  and  no  longer  to  assume  an  air  of  independence.8 

It  may  be  admitted  that  some  individuals  of  the  Ritualist  party 
are  influenced  by  the  considerations  imputed  to  them  by  the  Rock, 
but  it  is  not  so  with  the  mass,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  defini- 
tion of  Infallibility  is  the  sole  cause  for  the  slackening  of  the  impulse 
given  to  Protestantism  thirty  years  ago.  A  more  general  cause  must 
be  sought  for  the  explanation  of  this  fact. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Ritualism  is  the  real  cause  of  the  fact 
to  which  we  allude,  and  this  is  stated  by  two  classes  of  people,  who 
are  opposed  to  each  other  as  they  ought  not  to  be ;  at  all  events,  not 
after  their  present  fashion  :  the  Ritualists  and  the  Catholics.  If  the 
Ritualists  alone  maintained  this  assertion,  which  looks  like  a  paradox, 
we  should  perhaps  refuse  to  believe  it,  and  we  should  mistrust  their 
testimony,  fearing  that  it  was  an  illusion,  or  a  stratagem  of  war  on 
their  part.  I  understand,  in  fact,  their  satisfaction  in  boasting  of 
this  fact,  and  how  it  would  serve  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Protestants. 
It  is  an  excellent  mode  of  defence  to  be  able  to  say  to  Evangelicals  : 
4  You  accuse  us  of  leading  Anglicans  to  Rome,  and  say  that  for  this 
reason  you  persecute  us ;  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  they  are 
exactly  opposed  to  your  words.  Since  the  rise  of  our  party,  con- 
versions have  everywhere  diminished,  and  where  Ritualism  takes  root, 
where  souls  can  find,  together  with  a  doctrinal  system  which  is  more 
compact,  sustained,  developed,  and  catholic,  a  more  ornate  ritual, 
which  interprets  belief  more  exactly  in  speaking  to  the  eye  and  the 
heart,  there  we  find  that  the  progress  of  secession  to  Rome  is  at  once 
arrested.  Cease  therefore  to  accuse  us ;  we  are  better  defenders  of 
the  Anglican  Church  than  you  are,  and  you  ought  to  aid  instead  of 
persecuting  us.' 

Such  language  would  come  naturally  from  the  lips  of  Ritualists, 
if  it  were  true  that  Ritualism  had  retarded  the  return  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  we  Could  understand  its  use  by  Ritualists,  since  it 
would  be  their  best  defence.  But  precisely  because  this  language 

8  Jlvck,  December  1874. 
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might  be  a  weapon  of  Ritualism,  I  regard  it  with  suspicion,  although 
some  Catholics  accept  all  these  assertions,  and  find  in  this  bastard 
or  neo-Catholicism  the  most  important  hindrance  to  conversions. 
Yet  since  Ritualists  and  Catholics  assert  a  fact  which  provokes  en- 
thusiasm on  the  one  side  and  anger  on  the  other,  we  must  submit 
to  evidence,  and  confess  that  it  is  at  any  rate  partially  true. 

Some  Catholics  ask  why  should  we  wish  to  leave  the  Ritualists  in 
peace  ?  why  should  we  treat  them  with  indulgence,  charity,  and  good- 
will, and  fail  to  see  the  mischief  they  are  doing  ?  They  assert  that 
Ritualists  arrest  a  multitude  of  souls  half-way,  which,  without  them 
and  their  imitation  of  Catholic  worship,  would  attain  to  truth  and 
the  Catholic  Church.  They  think  Ritualism  a  hundred  times  more 
dangerous  than  Protestantism,  since  it  is  more  full  of  illusion,  and 
more  apt  to  mislead  the  masses.  It  should  therefore  be  attacked 
and  harassed  without  truce  or  respite,  so  that  its  adherents  may  be 
driven  either  to  advance  or  retreat.  That  they  should  advance  is 
the  object  of  our  wishes,  hopes,  and  prayers,  and  to  this  end  we  would 
give  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  and  our  very  lives.  But  it  is  certain 
that  if  the  Ritualists  will  not  advance,  it  is  better  that  they  should 
retreat  and  fall  back  into  Protestantism.  Such  are  the  reasons  which 
inspire  the  late  attack  on  Ritualism,  as  it  has  been  made  by  the  press, 
and  by  some  Catholic  writers.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  this  view,  its  exact  appreciation  of  the  situation,  and  what 
our  conduct  should  be  with  respect  to  it. 

Before  I  proceed,  is  it  not  expedient  to  ask  Catholics  if  Ritual- 
ism is  the  only  cause  of  this  check  or  retreat,  and  if  they  themselves 
have  not  in  some  degree  contributed  towards  it.  Is  not  there 
one  truth  which,  set  forth  inaccurately  or  without  reserve,  has 
wounded  to  the  quick  a  people  which  are  loyal  and  just,  but  jealous 
and  susceptible  on  some  points  ?  The  innovations  in  ritual  which 
have  been  brought  forward  may  have  been  injudicious,  or  at  any  rate 
unfortunate,  and  prudence  would  have  enjoined  reticence  in  religious 
manifestations  which,  good  in  themselves  and  excellent  for  other 
nations,  astonish,  alarm,  and  irritate  a  nation  unaccustomed  to  their 
use  for  the  last  three  centuries.  It  might  have  been  possible  to  go 
more  slowly,  to  make  essentials  the  first  object,  and  to  advance  by 
degrees,  leaving  it  to  time  and  reflection  to  prepare  minds  and  hearts 
to  accept  with  joy  and  gratitude  more  varied  and  complete  forms  of 
worship.  Before  we  cast  a  stone  at  the  Ritualists,  it  would  be  well 
for  Catholics  to  examine  their  consciences,  and  to  see  if  they  have 
nothing  with  which  to  reproach  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  questions  are  not  out  of  place,  and  that  they  may  provoke  more 
than  one  reflection  salutary  to  the  good  of  the  Church  and  the  sal- 
vation of  souls. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  have  had  to  note  this  momentary  check  in 
conversions  if  Catholics  had  always  followed  the  line  of  conduct 
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marked  out  with  a  clear  intuition  and  firm  hand  by  the  late  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  of  revered  and  regretted  memory ;  if  all  Catholics  knew 
how  to  listen  to  the  teaching  and  to  imitate  the  examples  of  those 
eminent  men  who,  endowed  with  the  purple,  the  mitre,  or  the  crosier, 
or  in  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  or  the  retirement  of  the  cloister, 
are  devoting  themselves  to  the  interests  of  (rod  and  the  Church. 
Unhappily,  this  has  not  been  always  the  case,  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
one  reason  which  has  suspended  for  the  time  the  return  of  Pro- 
testants. 

But  we  may  go  further.  Admitting  that  Eitualism  is  the  true 
and  principal  cause  of  this  grievous  phenomenon,  are  there  not  various 
lines  of  conduct  to  be  pursued,  and  might  not  the  same  object  be 
attained  without  wounding,  embittering,  discouraging,  and  finally 
losing  all  the  eager  souls  which  seek  for  truth,  sometimes  at  the  cost 
of  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  ? 

We  can  understand  the  grief  and  impatience  which  take  possession 
of  some  minds  when  they  see  others  faint  or  fall  so  near  to  the  haven  ; 
but  we  should  consider  their  circumstances,  and  judge  by  them  of  the 
souls  to  come.  It  is  true  that  Eitualism  may  arrest  half-wa,y  some 
persons  who  are  about  to  become  Catholics,  but  may  not  these  persons 
be  saved  without  becoming  Catholics,  and  thus  fulfil  a  great  and 
providential  mission  ? 

The  conversion  of  England  as  a  mass  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in 
France,  but  it  is  a  chimsera,  an  illusion  which  three  days'  journey  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  is  enough  to  dissipate.  If  England 
were  now  converted  in  a  mass,  it  would  be  the  greatest  and  most 
apparent  miracle  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Yet  if  Eitualism  continues 
to  spread,  as  it  now  does,  if  it  penetrates  the  whole  of  society,  and 
effects  the  slow  but  immense  revolution  which  insensibly  transforms 
English  society,  then,  and  then  alone,  when  -minds  have  been  en- 
lightened, and  hearts  subdued,  the  conversion  of  England  as  a  mass 
will  become  possible,  and  may  even  actually  take  place.  Until  that 
moment  arrives,  we  can  only  hope  .  for  isolated  conversions,  and,  one 
by  one,  for  many  chosen  souls.  In  England  itself  there  are  many 
Catholics  who  do  not  wish  it  to  be  otherwise. 

Eitualism  is  helping  the  Catholic  cause,  even  although  at  this 
moment  it  seems  to  paralyse  it.  We  must  never  forget  that  it  is 
working  for  Catholicism,  and  if  the  sight  of  the  souls  which  lag  be- 
hind draws  tears  from  our  eyes,  the  sight  of  the  many  souls  which 
shall  one  day  be  converted  ought  to  console  us  and  make  us  patient. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  Grod  has  His  own  times  and  seasons. 

For  this  reason  perhaps  it  would  be  better  and  more  profitable  for 
English  Eoman  Catholics  to  keep  silence.  At  any  rate,  silence  would 
not  compromise  either  the  present  or  the  future ;  at  any  rate,  it  would 
not  involve  the  Church  in  any  given  course ;  and  if  it  may  be  thought 
undignified  to  stand  by  with  crossed  arms  and  closed  lips,  while  the 
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religious  parties  of  the  Anglican  Church  are  in  angry  conflict,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  reserve  ourselves 
for  the  propitious  hour.  Whichever  side  is  triumphant,  whether  the 
Evangelicals  are  victorious  or  vanquished,  it  is  Catholicism  which 
will  profit  by  disasters  on  the  one  side  and  by  victories  on  the  other. 
When  the  souls  which  are  wearied  by  the  spectacle  of  these  struggles 
begin  to  sigh  for  repose  and  light,  Catholicism  need  only  stretch  forth 
her  hands,  and  they  will  fall  into  them  like  ripe  fruit,  which  the 
slightest  shock  suffices  to  detach  from  the  branch  which  nourished 
it.  To  keep  silence,  to  stand  by,  not  as  indifferent  spectators  of 
conflicts  which  have  lasted,  and  will  still  last,  long  in  England,  but 
as  silent  and  watchful  spectators,  such  a  line  of  conduct  is,  I  think, 
neither  undignified  nor  useless.  The  combatants  will  respect  this  re- 
serve, and  sooner  or  later  Catholics  will  reap  the  fruits  of  it. 

Supposing  that  it  is  necessary  to  break  this  silence — and  we  can 
understand  how  some  people  think  it  their  duty  to  do  so — nothing 
can  be  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Catholicism  than  a  tone  of  ridi- 
cule, bitterness,  and  acrimony.  Certainly  the  Church  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  errors  of  her  children,  but  those  errors  may  compromise 
her  in  many  ways,  since  men  are  not  always  able  to  distinguish 
between  persons  and  the  cause  which  they  defend.  It  is  in  all  cases 
necessary  to  remember  this  truth,  and  it  especially  concerns  English 
Catholics  to  do  so. 

VII. 

We  must  ask,  moreover,  what  there  is  to  fear  in  Ritualism,  and 
if  it  is,  or  is  ever  likely  to  be,  a  danger  for  the  Catholic  Church. 
Surely  not. 

If  Ritualism  has  any  power,  it  is  against  Protestantism ;  it  has 
nothing  but  weakness  in  its  relations  to  Catholicism,  and  its  weakness 
is  that  of  Protestantism  with  some  additions  peculiar  to  itself.  For 
instance,  it  contains  the  fundamental  error  of  the  Protestant  system 
in  relying  altogether  on  the  right  of  private  judgment.  In  whose 
name  are  all  these  achievements  of  doctrine  and  ritual  effected  ?  In 
whose  name  do  Mr.  Mackonochie,  Dr.  Pusey,  Dr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Rids- 
dale,  carry  out  their  reforms,  and  impose  their  opinions  on  their 
people  ?  If  in  their  own  names,  are  they  infallible,  and,  if  not,  from 
whom  does  their  teaching  derive  its  authority  ?  Not  from  their 
bishops,  who  disavow,  persecute,  and  condemn  them.  They  themselves 
admit  that  they  are  at  open  strife  with  the  episcopate.  Nowhere 
else  do  we  find  the  spectacle  of  a  clergy  in  absolute  revolt  against  its 
superiors. 

If  the  Ritualists  entrench  themselves  behind  the  Anglican  Church, 
we  must  ask  if  that  church  is  really  with  them,  if  they  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  bishops,  the  convocation,  the  clergy,  and  the  faithful. 
We  might  go  further  and  ask  if  the  Anglican  Church  has  any  real 
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existence,  if  the  State  has  ever  recognised  such  a  church,  and  if  it  be 
not  simply  by  a  moral  fiction  that  the  union  of  the  dioceses  of  Eng- 
land are  held  to  form  one  and  the  same  society.  There  is  not,  and 
there  never  has  been,  what  can  properly  be  termed  an  Anglican 
Church  ;  there  are  Anglican  churches,  not  an  Anglican  Church. 

We  must  ask  the  meaning  of  their  loud  assertion  of  Catholic 
privileges,  and  if  the  acceptance  of  certain  dogmas  and  practices  is 
enough  to  enable  us  to  attain  the  truth,  and  to  work  out  our  salvation. 
Questions  of  discipline,  of  hierarchy,  of  submission  to  authority, 
have  all  a  place  in  the  creed,  and  if  these  are  set  at  nought,  what 
becomes  of  the  principle  of  Catholicity  ? 

Ritualists  may  make  the  most  careful  research  without  finding  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  age,  a  position  resembling  their  own.  If  belief  in 
a  creed  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  salvation,  the  most  degraded  savage 
of  Oceania,  and  the  rudest  colonist  of  the  '  Far  West,'  might  be  saved 
without  the  aid  of  a  church  or  a  missionary  ;  he  need  only  glance  at 
the  catechisms  of  the  four  or  five  great  Christian  churches  of  the 
world. 

Ritualism,  like  Anglicanism,  is  deficient  in  logic ;  it  contains 
fair  and  excellent  doctrines,  noble  and  salutary  practices,  but  the 
whole  forms  an  aggregate  of  fragments,  collected  together  without 
relation  to  each  other,  or  any  strong  bond  of  union.  This  fact  is  so 
apparent  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  an  Anglican  not  to  be  immediately 
struck  by  it,  and  it  is  just  this  which  must  prevent  Ritualism  from 
being  dangerous  in  the  future,  since  the  time  must  come  when  the 
people  will  begin  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves,  and  when  that 
day  comes  in  England,  Ritualism  will  cease  to  exist ;  it  must  either 
advance  as  far  as  Catholicism  or  relapse  into  Protestantism — that  is, 
into  Rationalism1  and  incredulity.  Catholicism  and  Rationalism  are 
intelligible,  but  all  intermediate  systems  are  illogical,  and  consequently 
are  doomed  to  perish. 

It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  point  out  the  weak  points  of  Ritualism, 
in  order  that  souls  may  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  in  a  deceitful  security. 
It  is  well  to  declare  that  Ritualism  is  not  logical,  even  according  to 
its  own  principles,  and  that  it  has  only  an  arbitrary  existence  :  it  is 
well  to  hold  -up  before  it  the  lamp  of  truth,  which  enlightens  the 
road  by  which  it  has  to  travel,  and  this  may  all  be  done  with  the 
calmness  which  befits  the  Church,  with  the  charity  which  is  a  precious 
jewel  of  Catholicism,  and  with  the  amenity  of  language  which  goes 
direct  to  the  heart,  since  it  shows  that  everything  is  prompted  by  an 
inspired  love  of  truth,  and  with  the  sole  object  of  working  out  the 
salvation  of  that  which  is  only  less  precious  than  God  Himself — the 
salvation  of  a  soul. 

ABBE 
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IN  my  capacity  as  teacher  of  an  important  section  of  the  scientific 
basis  of  medicine,  I  felt  constrained  in  1869  to  give  an  attentive 
study  to  the  evidence  adduced  by  M.  Pasteur  in  favour  of  the  germ 
theory  of  fermentation.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  do  this,  since 
his  views  as  to  the  essential  cause  of  fermentative  processes  were 
being  widely  adopted  by  many  medical  men  in  illustration  of  the 
pathology  of  a  most  important  class  of  the  diseases  which  afflict 
the  human  race — namely,  those  of  a  communicable  nature,  knit 
together  in  their  diversity  by  the  common  characteristic  that  they 
are  capable  of  spreading  by  infection  from  person  to  person.  I  was 
compelled  to  endeavour  to  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  what  should 
be  taught  in  reference  to  these  new  doctrines,  which,  after  the  manner 
of  the  diseases  themselves,  were  beginning  to  spread  somewhat 
rapidly. 

The  restoration  of  such  views,  in  their  modern  form,  was  so  new 
that  the  occasion  had  not  arisen  for  my  own  teachers  to  impress  me 
with  any  doctrines  in  regard  to  this  subject.  I  came,  therefore,  with 
a  perfectly  open  mind  to  the  study  of  the  question,  having  no  party 
bias  in  either  direction.  If  I  had  any  bias  at  all  on  the  general 
question  in  regard  to  spontaneous  generation — which  was,  and  always 
must  be,  that  upon  which  the  derivative  problem  in  regard  to  the 
pathology  of  infectious  diseases  ultimately  rests — this  was  to  be  found 
in  favour  of  the  view  which  was  adverse  to  the  present  occurrence  of 
any  such  process.  It  is  true  I  had  not  specially  concerned  myself, 
up  to  this  time,  with  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  question,  but 
neither  had  I  seen  any  reason  for  not  accepting  what  was  at  that  time 
the  general  under-current  of  scientific  teaching. 

But  my  scrutiny  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  germ  theory 
and  against  spontaneous  generation,  as  embodied  in  the  writings  of 
M.  Pasteur,  did  not  by  any  means  convince  me  as  to  the  irreproachable 
nature  of  this  evidence,  notwithstanding  all  the  skill  and  care  with 
which  the  experiments  had  evidently  been  conducted.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  the  experiments  themselves,  so  far  as  they  went,  with  which 
I  was  dissatisfied ;  but  rather  that  I  could  not  assent  to  the  validity 
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of  the  inferences  which  M.  Pasteur  had  drawn  from  them.  An 
experimentalist  may  be  ever  so  skilled  in  the  art  of  manipulation, 
and  even  of  devising  new  experiments,  and  yet  his  judgment  may 
not  be  faultless,  his  reasonings  in  regard  to  his  experiments  may  not 
be  without  flaw.  It  is  only  by  free  discussion  that  truth  can  be 
eliminated  from  error.  Yet  my  temerity  in  venturing  to  question 
the  validity  of  M.  Pasteur's  inductions  and  inferences  has  many  times 
been  commented  upon  in  terms  of  severe  reprobation  by  Professor 
Tyndall. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  fact  remains  that  the  cardinal  in- 
ductions and  inferences  of  M.  Pasteur J — those  on  which  he  based  his 
germ  theory,  and  which  were  challenged  by  me  in  1870  and  1871— 
have  now  (as  I  have  recently  shown  in  vol.  xiv.  of  the  Zoological  Sec- 
tion of  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society)  been  finally  overturned. 
Yet  it  was  on  such  bases  that  the  germ  theory  was  also  proclaimed  by 
Professor  Huxley,2  as  President  of  the  British  Association,  in  1870,  to 
be  '  victorious  along  the  whole  line.' 

Whether  or  not  M.  Pasteur's  germ  theory  may  ultimately  be 
established  on  other  grounds,  it  is  now  perfectly  obvious  that  it  was 
not  tenable  on  the  grounds  alleged  in  1870,  and  that  my  work, 
together  with  that  of  others  who  have  sought  either  to  confirm  or 
refute  me,  has  proved  to  demonstration  that  his  original  positions 
were  erroneous.  This  assuredly  is  worthy  of  note,  as  bringing  us  one 
long  step  the  nearer  to  the  ultimate  truth. 

My  experiments  have  from  the  first  met  with  the  most  sturdy 
opposition  and  denial,  a  fate  not  unusually  crossing  the  labours  of 
those  who  venture  to  attack  popular  and  deeply  rooted  doctrines. 
Yet  on  several  notable  occasions  it  has  happened  that  experimenters, 
who  have  at  first  repudiated  the  reality  of  my  results,  have  in  the  end 
been  compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  acknowledge  their  correct- 
ness. This  was  the  case,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  seemingly 
simple,  though  very  important,  question  whether  a  boiled  fluid  en- 
closed in  a  sealed  vessel,  from  which  the  air  had  been  expelled  during 
the  process  of  ebullition,  could  or  could  not  subsequently  ferment 
and  swarm  with  living  organisms.  My  statement  that  this  would 
occur  was  at  first  again  and  again  denied,  on  the  ground  that  the 
process  of  boiling  to  which  the  fluid  was  subjected  would  have  killed 
all  the  organisms  and  their  germs  within  the  narrow-necked  experi- 
mental vessel,  and  that  a  generation  de  novo  of  living  matter  was 
not  to  be  thought  of. 

My  critics  did  not  at  that  time  suggest  that  the  temperature  of 
212°  Fahr.  was  not  adequate  to  kill  all  pre-existing  organisms  and 
their  germs  in  fluids :  this  was  taken  for  granted ;  and  accordingly 
they  roundly  stated  that  I  had  grossly  deceived  myself  in  supposing 

1  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  t.  i.  1862. 

2  Nature,  September  15,  1870. 
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that  living  organisms  had  appeared  under  such  circumstances.  A 
couple  of  quotations  from  important  reviews  by  well-known  men  of 
science  will  afford  an  index  of  the  extent  to  which  this  opinion  pre- 
vailed amongst  men  of  science  in  this  country. 

In  an  adverse  review  of  my  then  recently  published  work,  The 
Beginnings  of  Life,  which  appeared  in  the  Academy  of  November  1, 
1872,  signed  by  H.  N.  Moseley,  who  has  since  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  investigations  as  one  of  the  naturalists  of  the 
'  Challenger '  expedition,  the  reader  may  find  the  following  pas- 
sage : — 

Dr.  Bastian  seals  the  flasks  with  which  he  is  experimenting  during  ebullition 
of  the  contained  fluid,  and  by  this  means,  when  the  apparatus  has  become  cool,  a 
partial  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  vessel.  Experiments  were  made  in  this  way  with 
hay  and  turnip  infusions,  in  which  every  possible  precaution  appears  to  have  been 
taken  to  exclude  or  destroy  germs.  In  nearly  all  cases,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
time,  the  solutions  became  turbid,  or  exhibited  a  scum,  and  microscopic  examina- 
tion showed  the  existence  of  organic  bodies  in  the  fluids,  and  in  some  cases  of 
bacteria  in  active  motion. 

Now  the  only  possible  answer  to  be  made  to  experiments  such  as  these  is  that 
the  turbidity  or  scum  in  the  solutions  was  not  caused  by  a  development  of  organisms, 
but  by  some  coagulation  or  similar  alteration  in  the  fluid,  and  that  the  bodies  seen 
in  the  solutions  were  not  living,  but  dead,  and  had  been  there  all  the  time.  .  .  . 

Considering,  on  the  one  hand,  the  «  priori  improbability  of  the  formation  of 
bacteria,  &c.,  de  novo,  with  the  great  weight  and  high  value  of  the  evidence 
already  adduced  against  its  occurrence,  and  estimating,  on  the  other,  the  value  of 
the  evidence  here  put  forth,  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  Dr.  Bastian's  results  will 
be  confirmed. 

Two  months  later,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1873,  there  appeared 
another  review  of  my  work  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Micro- 
scopical Science.  This  time  the  article  was  unsigned ;  but  it  has 
since  become  known  to  many  persons  that  it  was  written  by  a  now 
distinguished  professor  of  comparative  anatomy.  After  referring  to 
some  unsuccessful  attempts  which  had  been  made  by  Professor 
Burdon  Sanderson  to  obtain  such  results  as  I  had  indicated,  and  after 
dwelling  upon  other  evidence  which  the  reviewer  considered  adverse 
to  the  recognition  of  the  truth  of  these  results,  he  says  :  '  This 
evidence  is  overpowering  ;  but  still  Dr.  Bastian  does  not  yield.'  He 
then  continues  as  follows  : —  . 

We  set  ourselves  at  the  commencement  of  this  notice  the  task  of  determining 
whether  Dr.  Bastian  had  made  out  a  primd  fade  case.  We  cannot  say  that  the 
various  considerations  adduced  above  allow  us  to  hold  that  he  has.  .  .  .  Biologists 
would,  we  hold,  be  perfectly  justified  in  refusing  to  be  troubled  by  him  any  further. 
Time  and  skill  are  not  to  be  wasted  in  confuting  statements  manifestly  uncritical. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  which  Dr.  Bastian's  work  has 
excited,  we  have  made  the  experiment,  and  that  repeatedly.  This  is  not  the  occasion 
on  which  to  give  the  details  of  the  experiments  in  question.  It  will,  however, 
perhaps  add  some  value  to  the  remarks  which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  make  when 
we  state  that,  carefully  following  Dr.  Bastian's  directions,  using  at  the  same  time 
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great  care  as  to  cleanliness  and  due  boiling,  we  have  obtained  results  which  in  every 
single  instance,  out  of  more  than  forty  tubes  closed  on  four  separate  occasions, 
simply  contradict  Dr.  Bastian. 

But  in  the  intervening  month  of  December  my  colleague,  Dr. 
Burdon  Sanderson,  had  accepted  my  invitation  to  allow  me  to  show 
him  the  nature  of  my  method  and  the  reality  of  my  results,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  should  subsequently  publish  an  account  of 
them.  His  description  of  these  experiments  bears  the  date  of  the 
1st  of  January,  1873 — viz.,  the  very  day  of  the  publication  of  the 
last-mentioned  review ;  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  Nature  of  January  8. 
As  a  sequel  to  the  previous  quotations,  it  will  be  useful  to  reproduce 
its  closing  paragraph  : — 

The  accuracy  of  Dr.  Bastian's  statements  of  fact,  with  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular experiments  now  under  consideration,  has  been  publicly  questioned.  I  my- 
self doubted  it,  and  expressed  my  doubts,  if  not  publicly,  at  least  in  conversation. 
I  am  content  to  have  established — at  all  events  to  my  own  satisfaction — that,  by 
following  Dr.  Bastian's  directions,  infusions  can  be  prepared  which  are  not  deprived, 
by  an  ebullition  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  of  the  faculty  of  undergoing  those 
chemical  changes  which  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  swarms  of  bacteria, 
and  that  the  development  of  these  organisms  can  proceed  with  the  greatest  activity 
in  hermetically  sealed  glass  vessels,  from  which  almost  the  whole  of  the  air  has 
been  expelled  by  boiling. 

Subsequently  these  results  were  also  confirmed  by  Professor 
Huizinga  of  Groningen,  and  by  two  or  three  most  competent 
German  investigators.  The  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  was  at  last 
considered  to  be  definitely  established.3 

The  view  enunciated  by  Mr.  Moseley  in  the  Academy  in  regard 
to  my  experiments  was  substantially  similar  to  that  which  Professor 
Huxley  had  started  at  one  of  the  sectional  meetings  of  the  British 
Association  in  1870;  and  although  in  less  than  three  years  from 
that  time  it  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  abundantly  refuted  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  Professor  Tyndall  three  years 
later — that  is,  early  in  1876 — attempted  to  deny  that  such  experi- 
mental results  as  mine  could  be  legitimately  obtained,  and  sought  to 
convince  the  Royal  Society  and  a  crowded  audience  at  the  Royal 
Institution  that  I  had  fallen  into  error,  and  that  no  such  results 
could  be  obtained  by  a  skilled  experimentalist  like  himself.  In 
evidence  of  this  he  brought  forward  a  '  cloud  of  witnesses,'  all  of 
which,  if  rightly  interpreted,  gave  very  different  testimony  from 
that  which  Professor  Tyndall  imagined.  But  whilst  he  at  first 
strenuously  denied  my  facts,  he  is  now  able  only  to  demur  to  my 
interpretation. 

3  This,  of  course,  was  the  point  originally  in  dispute,  and  concerning  which  it 
was  of  most  importance  that  there  should  be  no  discrepancy.  It  was  to  this  matter 
of  fact  only  that  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  testified  as  above. 
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All  this  opposition,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  antecedent  certainty  that  all  living  matter  is  killed 
by  a  brief  but  real  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  212°  F. 

The  modern  opponents  and  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  '  spon- 
taneous generation'  have  always  been  principally  concerned  with 
two  sets  of  problems  : — (1)  As  to  the  nature  of  the  material  in  the 
air,  the  access  of  which  is  so  apt  to  induce  fermentation  in  suitable 
fluids;  (2)  As  to  whether  some  degree  of  heat  below  212°  F.  can  be 
proved  to  be  always  sufficient  to  destroy  the  life  of  different  kinds  of 
living  matter  in  the  moist  state,  but  especially  that  of  bacteria  and 
fungus  germs. 

In  regard  to  the  first  set  of  problems,  it  has  been  generally  agreed 
for  some  time  that  the  air  contains  some  germs  of  living  organisms, 
but  that  what  proportion  these  bear  to  the  much  more  bulky,  and 
probably  more  numerous,  organic  particles  and  fragments  resulting 
from  the  breaking  up  of  previous  living  matter  of  various  kinds, 
is  uncertain.  It  has  been  also  generally  admitted  that  any  living 
organisms  or  germs  which  chanced  to  fall  from  the  air  into  suitable 
fluids  would  initiate  fermentation  or  putrefaction  therein.  The 
question  really  requiring  to  be  solved  has  always  been  (though  it 
has  not  been  uniformly  recognised)  whether  mere  organic  debris 
from  the  air,  either  in  the  form  of  particles  or  of  larger  frag- 
ments, could  or  could  not  also  bring  about  such  changes  in  suitable 
fluids. 

The  legitimacy  of  this  doubt  is  perfectly  obvious.  The  doctrine 
of  fermentation  generally  adopted  anterior  to  that  of  M.  Pasteur  was 
the  one  promulgated  by  Baron  Liebig.  This  latter  has  been  known 
as  the  physical  or  the  chemico-physical  theory,  in  contradistinction 
to  that  of  M.  Pasteur,  which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  germ 
theory,  or  the  vital  theory  of  fermentation.  Now,  according  to  the 
original  doctrine  of  Liebig,  a  ferment  was  a  portion  of  organic  matter 
in  a  state  of  motor-decay.  The  molecular  movements  communicated 
to  a  suitable  liquid  by  such  changing  organic  matter  were  supposed 
by  him  to  be  capable  of  initiating  fermentative  changes.  In 
short,  Liebig  attributed  to  decaying  organic  matter  just  such 
functions  as  Pasteur  has  striven  to  concede  only  to  living  units  or 
organisms. 

It  is  Liebig's  doctrine,  therefore,  which  legitimately  suggests  the 
doubt  above  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  possible  potencies  of  atmo- 
spheric particles  other  than  actual  germs.  It  was  his  view  which 
from  the  first  made  it  desirable  that  absolute  proof  should  be  looked 
for  from  the  germ  theorists  before  their  doctrine  was  accepted,  and 
before  effects  referable,  it  is  true,  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  dust 
are  declared  not  to  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  fermentative 
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agency  of  some  of  the  dead  organic  particles   and  fragments  with 
which  the  air  is  known  to  teem. 

This  is  a  view  which  is  not  peculiar  to  myself.  It  is,  and  has 
long  been,  held  by  others,  in  proof  of  which  I  need  only  quote  the 
following  brief  passage  from  the  writings  of  another  celebrated  German 
chemist.  Speaking  of  experiments  which  had  been  made  with  suitable 
boiled  fluids,  exposed  first  of  all  to  air  which  had  been  either  calcined 
or  filtered,  and  then  to  ordinary  air,  Professor  Oferhardt  (Chi'mie 
Organique,  t.  iv.  p.  545)  says  by  way  of  comment  upon  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  them  by  the  germ  theorists  : — 

Si  dans  les  premieres  experiences  1'air  calcine"  on  tamise"  s'est  montre  beaucoup 
moins  actif  que  1'air  non  soumis  a  ce  traitement,  c'est  que  la  chaleur  rouge  ou  le 
tamisage  enleve  a  1'air  non-seulement  les  germes  des  infusoires  et  des  moisissures, 
mais  encore  les  debris  des  matieres  en  decomposition  qui  y  sont  suspendues,  c'est- 
a-dire  les  ferments  dont  1'activite"  viendrait  s'aj  outer  a  celle  de  1'oxygene  de  1'air. 

All  this  seems  to  me  perfectly  plain,  yet  Professor  Tyndall  is 
pleased  to  find  fault  in  the  last  number  of  this  Keview,  because,  as  he 
says,  the  name  of  Baron  Liebig  has  been  unwarrantably  or  needlessly 
introduced  into  these  discussions.  He  further  accuses  me  of  speaking 
in  '  vague '  terms,  because  I  have  not  quoted  Baron  Liebig  for  more 
than  that  to  which  he  has  given  his  testimony. 

The  correlation  of  organisms  with  the  majority  of  fermentations 
is  now  freely  admitted  on  all  sides.  But  it  was  not  a  fact  so  well 
known  to  Liebig  when  he  originally  published  his  doctrine  as  to  the 
causes  of  fermentation.  Baron  Liebig  lived,  however,  into  the  time 
when  the  fact  of  this  correlation  was  generally  known  and  admitted, 
and  he  saw  nothing  therein  to  make  him  renounce  his  previous  views. 
On  the  contrary,  he  slightly  widened  them  after  the  correlation  of 
organisms  with  fermentations  had  become  established,  and  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  admitted  actions  of  living  units  in  initiating  fermen- 
tations were  but  other  exemplifications  of  his  general  doctrine,  that 
fermentations  are  induced  by  certain  communicated  molecular  move- 
ments, sometimes  emanating  from  organic  matter  in  a  state  of 
decay  and  sometimes  resulting  from  the  vital  processes  of  living 
units. 

I  quite  agree  with  Professor  Tyndall  in  thinking  that  Liebig's 
was  a  truly  scientific  doctrine,  founded,  as  the  former  tells  us,  on 
4  profound  conceptions  of  molecular  instability.' 

If  then,  as  Liebig  contended,  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decay 
is  capable  of  acting  as  a  ferment,  and  of  initiating  the  common 
fermentations  and  putrefactions,  there  surely  can  be  no  error  in 
quoting  him  in  support  of  such  views.  And  if  it  has  also  been  shown 
that  the  appearance  and  increase  of  the  lowest  living  particles  are 
always  a  correlative  of  these  processes,  Liebig's  view,  if  it  is  true 
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at  all,  must  be  true  for  the  whole  of  the  processes  which  are  essentially 
included  under  the  term  fermentation. 

The  heterogenist  has,  therefore,  perfectly  good  ground  for  de- 
manding proofs  of  error  from  the  germ  theorist  rather  than  more  or  less 
probable  guesses  based  solely  upon  the  germ  theorist's  way  of  thinking, 
before  he  abandons  Liebig's  fertile  idea,  supported  by  Grerhardt  and 
others,  that  the  mere  organic  matter  of  the  air  can  engender  fermen- 
tative changes  in  suitable  fluids,  leading,  though  it  may,  amongst 
other  phenomena,  to  a  new  birth  of  living  particles.  This,  too,  the 
reader  will  observe,  is  a  very  different  notion  concerning  the  mode 
of  origin  of  such  new  living  particles  from  that  which  Professor 
Tyndall  persists  in  attributing  to  me — viz.,  the  absurd  idea  that  mere 
dead  particles  from  the  air  are  themselves  'miraculously  kindled 
into  living  things.' 

Now  it  is  to  this  first  part  of  the  subject  that  the  great  bulk  of 
Professor  Tyndall's  experiments  belong.  He  has  sought  to  throw  light 
upon  such  problems  as  these  :  what  ordinary  air  contains  in  the  way 
of  solid  matter,  what  air  subjected  to  different  kinds  of  treatment 
contains,  how  the  contents  of  the  atmosphere  differ  in  various  places, 
how  in  these  different  conditions  and  places  it  affects  previously 
boiled  fluids  ;  and,  by  way  of  speculation  only,  as  to  the  exact  nature 
of  the  material  which,  falling  into  organic  fluids  from  the  air,  incites 
fermentation  therein.  He  has  renewed  the  proofs  of  things  which  were 
not  before  doubted,  and  he  claims  in  addition  to  have  shown  that  the 
air  contains  invisible  or  '  ultra-microscopical  particles,'  which  by  their 
subsidence  are,  like  larger  particles  or  debris,  also  capable  of  con- 
taminating organic  infusions.  But  I  fail  to  find  in  this  latter  fact, 
however  much  it  may  be  confirmed,  and  however  frequently  it  may 
be  reiterated,  any  proof  that  such  particles  are  '  germs '  of  bacteria, 
especially  when,  on  Professor  Tyndall's  own  testimony,  the  behaviour 
of  these  invisible  particles  in  regard  to  heat  is  altogether  opposed  to 
that  of  all  known  visible  germs  of  which  I  or  anybody  else  have  any 
cognisance. 

Burdach  exhibited  much  sagacity  some  forty  years  ago  when  he 
said  in  reference  to  the  invisible  germs  which  were  also  postulated  in 
his  time : — 

Les  dit-on  trop  petits  pour  etre  apercus,  c'est  avouer  qu'on  ne  peut  rien  savoir  de 
leur  existence.  .  .  .  Croire  que  partout  ou  Ton  rencontre  des  infusoires,  ils  ont  6t6 
pre"ce"de"s  d'ceufs,  c'est  done  admettre  une  pure  hypothese,  qui  n'a  d'autre  fondement 
que  1'analogie.  ...  Si  c'est  seulement  par  1'analogie  qu'on  suppose  des  ceufs  chez 
eux,  il  faut  accorder  a  ces  ceufs  des  proprie'te's  semblables  a  celles  de  tous  les  oeufs 
connus :  car  ce  serait  jouer  sur  les  mots  que  de  supposer  qu'ils  en  ont  de  parti- 
culieres  a  eux  seuls.4 

All  this  discussion  about  the  nature  of  the  atmospheric  dust, 
*  Traite  de  Physdologie.     Translation  by  Jourdan,  1837,  t.  i.  p.  22. 
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visible  and  invisible,  together  with  elaborate  and  ingenious  experi- 
mentation to  prove  its  infective  nature,  so  far  as  fermentations  are 
concerned,  has  not  really  advanced  the  main  question  one  iota.  It  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  impossible  for  Professor  Tyndall,  by  all  the  refine- 
ments which  he  has  introduced  into  the  study  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  to  get  beyond  the  simple  conclusion  of  Schwann,  long  anterior 
to  the  labours  of  Pasteur,  that  the  air  contains  a  i  something '  which  is 
infective ;  but  we  are  no  more  able  to  say  now  than  Schwann  was  in 
1837  what  is  the  precise  nature  of  this  something.  In  this  view  I  am, 
as  I  shall  subsequently  show,  supported  by  high  authority. 

My  more  simple  experiments  with  glass  vessels,  from  which  most 
of  the  air  had  been  expelled  by  boiling,  and  in  which  heat  was  relied 
upon  as  the  scourge  of  all  antecedent  life,  had,  moreover,  thoroughly 
shown  that  the  essential  question  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of 
Professor  Tyndall's  experiments.  The  verdict  in  connection  with 
spontaneous  generation  essentially  depends  on  the  answer  which  can 
be  given  to  another  problem.  As  the  late  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman 
said : 5  '  The  issue  between  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  in  question  clearly  turns  on  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be 
proved  that  living  things  resist  the  action  of  water  at  a  high 
temperature.' 

When  any  one  asks  what  explanation  can  be  given  of  the 
appearance  of  the  lowest  forms  of  living  matter  in  previously  boiled 
and  guarded  infusions,  only  two  interpretations  are  possible.  There 
must  have  been  (1)  a  survival  of  organisms  or  germs,  or  else 
(2)  a  new  and  independent  birth  of  living  particles.  Yet,  if  we 
look  at  them  merely  in  the  light  of  previous  experience,  each  of 
these  interpretations  seems  alike  at  variance  with  our  actual  know- 
ledge. 

Many  considerations  and  much  thought  will  be  required  before 
any  one  would  be  likely  to  entertain  the  conclusion  that  the  forms  of 
living  matter  which  appear  in  the  previously  boiled  fluids  are  pri- 
mordial, and  had  arisen  independently,  in  a  mother  liquid,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  incipient  crystals ;  and  similarly  we  ought,  if  our 
minds  are  free  and  unbiased,  to  hesitate  much  and  long  before  we 
conclude  that  forms  of  living  matter  which  are  so  minute  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  present  microscopes  not  only  exist,  but  have  pro- 
perties totally  different,  in  regard  to  their  amenability  to  the  destruc- 
tive influence  of  heat,  from  all  visible  forms  of  living  matter  of  similar 
nature.  Yet  these  are  the  two  alternatives  which  have  to  be  consi- 
dered by  those  who  seek  to  interpret  the  experiments  above  referred 
to.  It  is  not  safe  in  such  a  question  to  lean  too  strongly  upon 
analogy,  and  even  if  it  were,  it  so  happens,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown, 

*  American  Journal  <rf  Scietice  and  Art,  Sept.  1867. 
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that,  the  arguments  from  analogy  are  very  evenly  balanced  in  their 
bearing  upon  these  opposite  views.6 

Should  it  be  asked  what  warrant  there  is  for  supposing  that  living 
particles  ever  could  come  into  being  by  an  independent  birth  from  fluids, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  incipient  crystals,  I  would  reply  that 
the  general  kinship  between  living  and  not  living  matter  is  freely 
admitted  by  men  of  science  at  the  present  day,  as  the  following 
quotation  may  suffice  to  indicate.  Professor  Huxley  says : 7  '  It  is 
not  probable  that  there  is  any  real  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
molecular  forces  which  compel  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  assume  and 
retain  the  crystalline  form,  and  those  which  cause  the  albuminoid 
matter  to  move  and  grow,  select  and  form,  and  maintain  its  particles 
in  a  state  of  incessant  motion.  The  property  of  crystallising  is  to 
crystallisable  matter  what  the  vital  property  is  to  albuminoid  matter 
(protoplasm).  The  crystalline  form  corresponds  to  the  organic  form, 
and  its  internal  structure  to  tissue  structure.  Crystalline  force  being 
a  property  of  matter,  vital  force  is  but  a  property  of  matter.' 

But  the  same  inquirer  may  ask,  does  anybody  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  living  matter  ever  has  come  into  being  independently  ?  To 
which  I  can  only  answer,  it  is  the  belief  of  our  profoundest  thinkers 
and  foremost  men  of  science  that  such  a  process  did  take  place  in  the 
early  history  of  this  planet.  This  is  the  declared  belief  of  many, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  whom  I  will  only  mention  amongst 
ourselves  the  names  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  Gr.  H.  Lewes,  together 
with  those  of  Charles  Darwin  and  Professor  Huxley.  And  that  it  may 
be  seen  that  this  is  a  view  shared  in  even  by  a  man  who  is  notable 
for  great  caution  and  sobriety  in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  mere 
fanciful  hypotheses,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  quote  from  an  address 
delivered  last  autumn  before  the  German  Association  of  Naturalists 
and  Physicians  by  Professor  Virchow.  After  demurring  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  different  doctrines  which  he  regarded  as  unproven, 
Virchow  says  : 8  '  Nevertheless,  I  admit  that  if  we  indeed  want  to 
form  an  idea  how  the  first  organic  being  could  have  originated  by 
itself,  nothing  remains  but  to  go  back  to  spontaneous  generation 
This  is  clear.  If  I  do  not  want  to  suppose  a  creation-theory,  if  I  do 
not  want  to  believe  that  a  special  creator  existed,  who  took  the  clod 
of  clay  and  blew  his  living  breath  into  it,  if  I  want  to  form  some 
conception  in  my  own  way,  then  I  must  form  it  in  the  sense  of 
generatio  cBquivoca' 9 

But  does  any  one,  other  than  Dr.  Bastian,  hold  that  some  such 
process  as  is  here  supposed  could  have  taken  place  more  than  once- 

•  Evolution  and  the  Origin  of  Ufe.     1874,  pp.  50-57,  and  15-29. 
T  FortnigUly  Revicn;  Feb.  1869. 

•  See  Nature,  Nov.  29,|1877,  p.  93. 

•  Virchow  distinctly  abates,  however,   that   in  his  opinion   the  occurrence  of 
any  such  process  at  the  present  day  has  never  been  proved. 
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that  it  does  take  place  even  now  ?  This  is  a  question  which  an  in- 
genuous reader  may  well  put  after  reading  Professor  Tyndall's  denun- 
ciation of  my  views  in  the  last  number  of  this  Keview.  To  this, 
again,  I  can  only  reply  that  there  are  such  men — men,  too,  who 
occupy  an  exalted  position  in  the  world  of  science.  As  a  botanist  I 
can  name  M.  Trecul,  and  as  a  chemist  M.  Fremy,  both  of  them 
members  of  the  Institute  of  France  ;  while  in  Italy  I  can  cite  Professor 
Cantoni,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Physics  at  Pavia,  as  well  as  Professor 
Oehl  and  Professor  Leopoldo  Maggi.  There  are  others  whom  I  might 
mention,  but  it  would  be  of  little  use,  and  instead  I  will  subjoin  a 
quotation  from  one  of  our  own  most  eminent  thinkers.  As  this 
is  taken  from  a  work  published  only  last  summer,10  its  author  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  major  part  of  the  evidence 
and  reasoning  of  an  adverse  kind  which  Professor  Tyndall  has  of  late 
adduced.  Mr.  Gr.  H.  Lewes  writes  (p.  122):  'I  cannot  see  the 
evidence  which  would  warrant  the  belief  that  Life  originated  solely  in 
one  microscopic  lump  of  protoplasm  on  one  single  point  of  our  earth's 
surface ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable  that  from  innumerable 
.and  separate  points  of  this  teeming  earth  myriads  of  protoplasts 
sprang  into  existence  whenever  and  wherever  the  conditions  of  the 
formation  of  organised  substance  were  present.  It  is  probable  that 
this  has  been  incessantly  going  on,  and  that  every  day  new  protoplasts 
appear,  struggle  for  existence,  and  serve  as  food  for  more  highly 
organised  rivals.' 

Such  processes  could  not  come  within  the  common  knowledge  of 
mankind.  What  can  ordinary  persons  know  on  the  question  whether 
specks  of  living  matter  less  than  10J00  Oth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  are 
constantly  coming  within  visible  limits  after  an  independent  birth  from 
fluids  ?  Yet  this  supposition  has  been  spoken  of  by  Professor  Tyndall 
as  an  interpretation  of  the  appearance  of  such  specks  which  '  violates 
all  antecedent  knowledge.'  This  cannot  be  true  ;  it  may  be  at  variance 
with  a  favourite  argument  from  analogy,  but,  as  regards  the  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  itself,  this  is,  and  ever  has  been,  beyond  the  reach  of 
'antecedent  knowledge.'  As  I  have  elsewhere11  pointed  out,  living 
matter,  like  crystalline  matter,  can  originate  or  come  into  being  only 
by  a  synthesis  of  its  elements  ;  but  because  organisms  (owing  to  the 
intrinsic  properties  of  living  matter)  have  well-known  powers  of  self- 
multiplication,  the  obviousness  of  these  modes  of  reproduction  has 
sufficed  to  cast  doubts  upon  the  reality  of  the  independent  origin  of 
the  lowest  living  units,  by  supplying  material  for  the  building  up  of 
a  plausible  but  one-sided  analogical  argument  against  the  reality  of  that 
which  must  always  remain  beyond  the  sphere  of  actual  observation. 

After  the  before-mentioned  confirmation  of  my   experiment  by 

10  The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind,  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  1877. 

11  The  Beginning*  cf  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 
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others  in  1873,  and  after  witnessing  the  ease  with  which  the  old 
beliefs  as  to  the  destructive  influence  of  fluids  at  212°  F.  upon 
ferment  organisms  and  their  germs  were  then  thrown  aside,  I 
immediately  instituted  new  inquiries  concerning  the  death-point  of 
such  organisms  in  fluids,  in  order  to  try  and  ascertain  again  whether 
there  was  or  was  not  any  justification  for  this  procedure. 

This  new  series  of  experiments,  of  which  a  record  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1873,  seems  to  show 
conclusively  that  the  bacteria  and  all  the  reproductive  particles 
which  they  may  possess,  which  were  purposely  immersed  in  the 
organic  infusions  with  which  the  experiments  were  made,  were  killed, 
as  I  had  previously  ascertained,  at  a  temperature  of  140°  F.  Similar 
experiments  were  made  very  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  same  manner, 
by  Professor  Cohn  of  Breslau,  assisted  by  Dr.  Horvath,  and  they  also 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  common  bacteria  were  killed  in 
fluids  by  a  brief  exposure  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes  to  a  temperature 
of  140°  F.  Although  these  experiments  were  made  after  mine,  they 
seem  to  have  been  executed  without  any  knowledge  of  my  results,  so 
that  the  independent  confirmation  which  they  afford  is  all  the  more 
satisfactory. 

The  method  of  procedure  employed  in  these  experiments  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  as  I  pointed  out  at 
the  time,  applicable  to  any  germs,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  by 
which  bacteria  may  multiply  in  fluids,  as  much  as  to  the  parent 
organisms  themselves. 

When  Professor  Tyndall  was  at  last,  after  his  unsuccessful '  Combat 
with  an  Infective  Atmosphere,' 12  compelled  to  turn  his  attention  from 
this  side  of  the  subject  to  the  heat-resisting  powers  of  living  matter, 
in  order  to  find  some  hypothesis  which  would  explain  the  very  con- 
tradictory results  of  his  first  and  of  his  second  series  of  experiments, 
the  public  generally  was  told  through  The  Times  of  the  9th  of  June 
last,  as  his  audience  at  the  Eoyal  Institution  had  been  on  the  previous 
evening,  that  '  the  gravest  error  ever  committed  by  biological  writers 
on  this  question  consists  in  the  confounding  of  the  germ  and  its  off- 
spring.' Though  the  parent  organisms  were,  as  he  was  prepared  to 
admit,  killed  at  140°  F.,  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the  'germs,'  which, 
though  invisible,  were  described  as  '  indurated  and  resistent.' 

Now  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  statement  more  hopelessly 
incorrect  than  this  of  Professor  Tyndall  with  respect  to  the  supposed 
'  error '  of  biological  writers.  As  above  indicated,  any  distinction 
existing  between  germs  and  finished  organisms  in  regard  to  their 
resistance  to  heat  had  always  been  thoroughly  borne  in  mind  by  me, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  principal  workers  from  the  Abbe 
Spallanzani  downwards.  Moreover,  in  my  Evolution  and  the  Origin 

"  British  Medical  Journal,  Jan.  27,  1877. 
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of  Life  I  devoted  many  pages  (pp.  141-168)  to  a  discussion  of  all 
the  most  important  facts  which  were  then  known  in  regard  to  this 
question. 

But  again  our  attention  has  been  called  to  another  thoroughly 
familiar  fact,  as  though  it  were  one  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
attention.  In  order  seemingly  to  explain  Professor  Tyndall's  sup- 
position that  the  invisible  germs  whose  existence  he  postulates  are 
really  '  indurated  and  resistent,'  as  he  imagines,  we  have  been  more 
than  once  reminded  that  the  (wholly  different)  desiccated  seeds  of 
many  plants  which  are  provided  with  thick  and  horny  coats  can  resist 
the  penetration  of  water  for  a  very  long  time,  and  can  even  retain 
their  vitality  occasionally  after  they  have  been  boiled  in  water  for 
four  hours. 

But  Professor  Tyndall  tries  to  make  even  a  more  specific  use  of 
this  fact.  In  this  Review  last  month,  after  referring  (p.  43)  to  some 
statements  which  I  have  made  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  boiling 
water  upon  living  matter,  he  adds  : — 

But  to  invalidate  tlie  foregoing  statements  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  tliat  eight 
years  before  they  were  made  it  has  been  known  to  the  wool-staplers  of  Elbceuf,  and 
Pouchet  had  published  the  fact  in  the  Comptes-Rendus  of  the  Pans  Academy  of 
Sciences,  that  the  desiccated  seeds  of  the  Brazilian  plant  Medicago  survived  fully 
four'hours'  boiling.  ...  So  much  for  the  heterogenist's  mistake  in  regard  to  ordinary 
seeds. 

Now  my  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  particular 
example,  which  is  to  invalidate  my  statements,  had  been  discussed 
by  me  in  1872  in  my  Beginnings  of  Life  (vol.  i.  p.  314),  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  quotation  : — 

Seeds  of  higher  plants,  provided  with  a  hard  coat,  may — especially  after  prolonged 
periods  of  desiccation — germinate  even  after  they  have  been  boiled  for  a  long  time 
in  water.  This  was  ascertained  by  M.  Pouchet  to  be  the  case  with  an  American 
species  of  Medicago.  Some  of  the  seeds  were  completely  disorganised  by  this 
boiling  temperature,  whilst  a  few  remained  intact,  and  it  was  these  latter  which 
were  afterwards  found  to  germinate.  They  had  been  protected  from  the  influence 
of  the  hot  water  by  their  very  dry  and  hardened  coats.  On  this  subject  Professor 
Jeffries  Wyman  says :  '  Water  penetrates  the  seeds  of  many  plants,  and  especially 
of  some  of  the  Leguminoso!,  very  slowly ;  in  the  case  of  Gleditschia  and  Laburnum  we 
have  found  several  days  and  even  weeks  necessary  for  the  penetration  of  cold 
water,  though  when  the  water  is  hot  it  penetrates  much  more  readily.  If  there- 
fore the  seeds  are  dry  when  immersed,  and  are  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  only,  they 
may  still  germinate.  If  they  are  moistened  beforehand,  the  action  of  boiling  water 
lias  been  found  uniformly  fatal.'  .  .  .  All  the  organisms  in  which  we  are  interested 
at  present,  however,  have  no  such  protection.  These  are  mere  specks  or  masses  of 
protoplasm,  which  are  either  naked  or  provided  only  with  thin  coverings. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  facts  newly  discovered  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  which  were  to  invalidate  my  views,  were  with  others  nearly 
five  years  ago  referred  to  by  me — and  their  value  was,  I  trust,  duly 
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estimated.  But  upon  tkis  subject  I  must  notice  another  instance  in 
which  Professor  Tyndall  has  misinformed  the  public  in  regard  to  my 
mode  of  dealing  with  these  questions.  At  page  43  of  the  last  number 
of  this  Review,  he  says :  '  Throughout  his  long  disquisitions  on  this 
subject,  Dr.  Bastian  makes  special  kinds  of  living  matter  do  duty  for 
all  kinds.'  But  the  real  fact  is  wholly  different,  since  my  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  power  of  resisting  unaccustomed  heat  which  is 
possessed  by  living  matter  had  included  a  reference  to  all  the  forms 
of  it  with  which  experiment  had  been  made  (so  far  as  I  had  been 
able  to  ascertain)  up  to  the  date  of  my  last  contribution  to  thie 
subject  in  1874.  These  inquiries  were  thus  summarised  :13 — 

Temperatures  at  which  Death  occurs. 

Are  killed  at 
Simple  aquatic  organisms  (Spallanzani,  Max  Schultze, 

and  Kulme) 104°-113°  F. 

Tissue  elements  of  cold-blooded  animal — frog  (Kuhne]  104° 

Tissue     elements    of    warm-blooded    animal  —  man 

(Strieker  and  K'dhne) 111° 

Tissue  elements  of  plants — Urtica,  Tradescantia,  and 

Vallisneria  (Max  Schultze  and  K'uhne)       .         .      116£°-118i0 
Eggs,  fungus-spores,  and  bacteria-germs  (Spallanzani, 

Liebig,  Tarnowski,  and  others)     ....         122°-]  40° 

In  respect  to  such  results  of  independent  investigation  I  made 
the  following  comments  : — *  We  have  only  to  bear  in  mind  two  or 
three  general  principles  in  order  to  be  able  to  harmonise  the  several 
experimental  results  arrived  at  with  the  now  very  generally  admitted 
doctrine  as  to  the  oneness  or  generic  resemblance  existing  between 
all  forms  of  living  matter.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  first  of  all,  the 
consideration  enforced  by  Spallanzani,  that  there  are  different  grades 
of  vitality,  or.  in  other  words,  different  kinds  of  living  matter,  ex- 
hibiting more  or  less  of  the  phenomena  known  as  vital ;  and  that  of 
these  kinds  those  which  would  exhibit  the  most  active  life  are  those 
which  would  be  most  easily  killed  by  heat.  Thus  we  should  expect 
the  latent  life  of  the  germ,  egg,  or  seed,  to  be  less  easily  extinguished 
than  the  more  subtle  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  active  life  of  the 
fully  developed  tissue  element  or  organism  ;  and  we  should  also  ex- 
pect that  the  vegetal  element  or  organism  would,  as  a  rule,  be  less 
readily  killed  than  the  more  highly  vitalised  animal  organism.  These 
principles,  based  upon  the  relative  complexity  of  life,  are,  however, 
subject  to  the  influence  of  a  disturbing  cause.  .  .  .  Custom  or  habi- 
tual conditions  may  tend  to  render  the  more  active  tissue  elements  of 
warm-blooded  animals  better  able  to  resist  the  influence  of  heat  than 
similar  elements  of  less  highly  vitalised  cold-blooded  animals.' 

These  considerations  I  have  thought  it  lest  to  quote,  partly  be- 
cause they  throw  light  upon  the  independent  results  above  tabulated, 

"  Xkolutio:i  and  tlie  Origin  o  'Life,  p.  " CC 
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and  partly  because  they  illustrate  the  degree  of  truth  contained  in 
another  of  Professor  TyndalPs  statements  concerning  facts  or  views 
which  I  have  adduced.  But  even  if  I  had,  as  he  says,  made  '  special 
kinds  of  living  matter  do  duty  for  all  kinds,'  I  should  not  have  lacked 
the  countenance  of  high  authority  for  the  assumption  that  the  funda- 
mental properties  of  all  living  matter  are  similar.  I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  call  his  attention  to  what  Professor  Huxley  u  has  elo- 
quently said  on  this  subject.  'Beast  and  fowl,  reptile  and  fish, 
mollusc,  worm,  and  polype,  are  all  composed  of  structural  units  of 
the  same  character — namely,  masses  of  protoplasm  with  a  nucleus.  .  .  . 
What  has  been  said  of  the  animal  world  is  no  less  true  of  plants.  .  .  . 
Protoplasm,  simple  or  nucleated,  is  the  formal  basis  of  all  life.  .  .  . 
Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  all  living  powers  are  cognate,  and  all 
living  forms  are  fundamentally  of  one  character.' 

On  the  all-important  subject  of  the  death-point  of  living  matter, 
therefore,  and  on  the  degree  to  which  a  power  of  resisting  prolonged 
and  higher  temperatures  is  conferred  upon  bacteria  or  their  germs  by 
virtue  of  their  previous  desiccation,  I  am  quite  unable  to  accept  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's  assumptions.  I  go  no  further  than  to  say  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  subject  I  regard  the 
hypothesis  of  spontaneous  generation  as  the  most  logical  and  con- 
sistent interpretation  of  the  facts  which  are  at  present  known.  I  am 
far  from  asserting  that  further  experiments  may  not  shift  the  balance 
-of  evidence  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  in  order  that  this  may  be 
brought  about  something  more  than  assumption  must  be  forth- 
coming. 

When  legitimate  evidence  is  adduced,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  un- 
amenable to  its  influence.  I  shall,  however,  continue  quite  obdurate 
in  face  of  the  '  reasoning '  in  which  Professor  Tyndall  indulges  on 
this  subject.  In  the  early  part  of  his  recent  communication  he  re- 
ferred to  the  mental  bias  which  had  influenced  the  late  M.  Pouchet ; 
but  he  has  himself  shown  an  even  more  obvious  bias  in  the  contrary 
direction.  Thus  he  has  informed  me  through  the  columns  of  the 
Times,  in  one  of  those  replies  with  which  he  has  favoured  me  from 
time  to  time,  that  only  one  interpretation  of  the  fermentation  of 
superheated  fluids  is  possible.  The  notion  of  the  survival  of  germs 
alone  finds  favour  with  him,  and  he  roundly  dismisses  the  interpreta- 
tion that  the  phenomena  may  have  been  caused  by  a  new  birth  of 
living  particles  as  no  interpretation  at  all.  Thus,  in  a  letter  which 
appeared  on  the  18tn  of  June,  1877,  he  said  :— 

Dr.  Bastian  says  that  two  interpretations  of  my  facts  are  equally  admissible. 
He  is  again  wrong  ;  there  is  but  one  interpretation  possible.  An  interpretation 
which  violates  all  antecedent  knowledge  is  no  interpretation  at  all.  .  .  .  The  in- 
ference that  a  particle  which  when  sown  produces  a  thistle  is  the  seed  of  a  thistle 

14  Lay  Sermons,  pp.  126-9. 
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is  not  surer  than  the  inference  that  the  particles  described  in  the  Times  as  rising 
in  clouds  from  shaken  hay  are  the  seeds  of  bacteria. 

Having  thus  set  bis  seal  upon  Nature's  possibilities,  a  correspond- 
ing interpretation  of  his  experiments  and  those  of  other  workers  is 
freed  from  all  difficulty.  Whenever  fermentation  occurs  in  guarded 
and  previously  superheated  fluids,  the  interpretation  is,  to  Professor 
Tyndall,  always  plain  and  simple.  He  says :  '  I  have  had  several 
cases  of  survival  after  four  and  five  hours'  boiling,  some  survivals 
after  six,  and  one  survival  after  eight  hours'  boiling.  Thus  far  has 
experiment  actually  reached,  but  there  is  no  valid  warrant  for  fixing 
upon  even  eight  hours  as  the  extreme  limit  of  vital  resistance.'  He 
holds  out  the  hope  that  further  researches  '  might  reveal'germs  more 
obstinate  still.'  Now,  one's  comment  upon  all  this  is,  that  with  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  it  is  not  a  question  of  revelation  at  all,  but  rather  one 
of  mere  assumption.  What  could  be  clearer  than  his  reasoning? 
He  argues  from  a  one-sided  analogy  that  bacteria  must  spring  from 
seeds,  and  then  uses  this  must  as  the  ready  interpretation  of  all  his 
experiments,  shutting  his  eyes  apparently  to  all  other  considerations, 
even  though  this  interpretation  '  violates  all  antecedent  knowledge,' 
as  it  certainly  does.  What  present  warrant  is  there  for  supposing 
that  a  naked,  or  almost  naked,  speck  of  protoplasm  can  withstand 
four,  six,  or  eight  hours'  boiling  ?  To  which  I  can  only  answer,  none. 
Let  Professor  Tyndall's  statements  in  regard  to  the  existence  of 
invisible  bacteria  germs  and  their  properties  be  contrasted  with  those 
which  other  more  sober  believers  in  the  same  germ  theory,  who  are 
similarly  indisposed  to  admit  spontaneous  generation,  feel  entitled  to 
make. 

The  medical  profession  has  recently  been  told,  through  the  Patho- 
logical Society,  by  Professor  Lister,15  that  he  thinks  it  highly  im- 
probable that  bacteria  have  any  germs  at  all,  and  that,  whether  they 
have  or  not,  he  has  never  met  with  any  whose  reproductive  elements 
(in  whatsoever!  state  or  condition  they  may  exist)  could  survive  an 
immersion  for  half  an  hour  to  a  temperature  two  degrees  below  the 
boiling  point  of  water  (2 1 2°  F) .  He  says  : — 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  two  instances,  the  Bacillus  anthracis  and  the  Bacillus 
subtilis,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  actual  germs  of  bacteria  do  exist.  I  have  seen 
nucleated  bacteria  myself.  I  confess  I  have  never  seen  things  which  resisted  such 
treatment  as  these  germs  are  said  to  have  resisted  in  the  hands  of  others.  But 
even  these  germs  are  not  ultra-microscopic.  They  are  bright  points  that  are  seen, 
bright  granules.  There  has  never  been  evidence  of  any  ultra- microscopic  germ.  .  .  . 
For  my  own  part  I  think  it  extremely  improbable  that  bacteria  in  general  have 
germs.  They  are  actual  reproductive  organs,  constantly  multiplied  by  segmenta- 
tion ;  and  if  there  be  any  organism  in  existence  that  does  not  require  germs,  I 
should  say  it  is  the  bacterium.  ...  I  have  never  yet  found1  any  organism 
which  resisted  the  temperature  of  210°  continued  for  half  an  hour—I  m'eali  to  say 

13  See  Brit.  Medical  Journal,  Dec.  22,  1877,  pp.  905  and  902. 
T  2 
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in  the  moist  state.  I  have  seen  no  organism  in  a  liquid  continue  fertile  after 
exposure  to  210°  F.  for  half  an  hour. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  direct  reply  to  Professor  Tyndall,  Professor 
Eurdon  Sanderson  16  recently  made  the  following  statements  before 
the  Koyal  Society  : — 

Dr.  Tyndall  has  demonstrated,  by  the  experiments  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  that  the  ordinary  air  also  contains  germinal  particles  of  ultra-microscopic 
minuteness.  .  .  .  That  such  particles  exist  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  of  their 
size,  structural  attributes,  or  mode  of  development  we  know  nothing.  ...  If  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  we  call  the  particle  a,  and  the  organism  to  which  it  gives  rise  A, 
then  what  is  known  about  this  matter  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
existence  of  A  was  preceded  by  the  existence  of  a.11 

Whilst  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society  shortly  after- 
wards, to  which  I  have  above  referred,  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson 
said  concerning  the  question  whether  things  can  be  shown  to  exist 
which  are  the  seeds  of  bacteria  :  '  I  entirely  agree  with  Professor 
Lister  in  the  opinion  that  no  proof  has  been  given  of  any  such  seed 
with  reference  to  common  bacteria.' 

Having  had  to  occupy  so  much  space  in  attempting  to  correct 
the  very  erroneous  impressions  which  Professor  Tyndall's  paper  in 
the  last  number  of  this  Eeview  were  calculated  to  spread  abroad,  I 
have  no  room,  even  if  it  were  desirable  for  me,  to  add  anything 
further  as  to  my  present  views  on  this  question,  or  on  that  of  the 
derivative  problems  concerning  the  origin  of  communicable  diseases. 
It  has  only  been  with  great  reluctance  and  inconvenience  to  myself 
that  I  have  been  compelled  to  come  forward  now  as  I  have  done,  to 
defend  my  views  from  the  misrepresentations  of  them  which  have  of 
late  been  made  by  Professor  Tyndall.  I  felt  also  that  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  endeavour  to  rescue  the  general  question  from  the 
confusion  in  which  it  is  fast  being  involved  by  so  many  contradictory 
utterances  on  all  sides.  All  scientific  readers  who  care  to  go  further 
in  regard  to  my  views,  will  find  that  I  have  pretty  fully  considered 
the  present  bearings  of  the  evidence  in  relation  to  these  problems  in 
a  recent  paper  in  the  Zoological  Section  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Linnean  Society. 

What  I  have  said,  however,  in  these  pages  will,  I  trust,  be 
sufficient  to  make  it  clear  how  much  the  weight  of  reason  is  on  my 

16  See  Nature,  Nov.  29,  1877,  p.  85. 

17  I  would  here  point  out  that  Dr.  Sanderson  does  not  state  that  the  invisible 
particle  (a)  grows  bodily  into  the  visible  organism  ;  he  is,  of  course,  quite  unable  to 
make  any  such  affirmation,  because  such  particles  may  give  rise  to  organisms  by 
inciting  chemical  changes  in  the  organic  fluid  of  such  a  nature  as  to  determine  an 
independent  development  of  the  particles  of  living  matter  which  subsequently  show 
themselves,  and  develope  into  bacteria  (./I).     His  use  of  the  epithet  'germinal '  is, 
therefore,  as  it  appears  to  me,  rather  open  to  misconception.     It  carries  with  it  an 
unproven  implication. 
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side,  and  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  '  spontaneous  generation,'  far 
from  being  worthy  of  almost  universal  repudiation,  as  it  was  thought 
to  be  when  I  first  wrote  on  the  subject  in  1870,  is  one  which  is  now 
well  supported  by  evidence.  Even  if  it  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
absolutely  proven,  I  hope  I  may  have  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  those 
who  would  show  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  against  its  being 
a  common  process  at  the  present  day  can  only  do  so  by  bringing 
forward  proofs  that  ferment  organisms  are  really  able  to  withstand  a 
brief  exposure  to  212°  F.  in  fluids — proofs  that  are  stronger  than  the 
evidence  which,  up  to  1870,  had  engendered  the  almost  universal 
belief  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  possible.  As  I  have  said,  a  good 
measure  of  the  intensity  of  this  previous  belief  is  afforded  by  the 
incredulity  with  which  my  now  admitted  experiments  were  at  first 
received. 

H.  CHARLTON  BASTIAN. 
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THE  DANGERS  AND    WARNINGS  OF 
THE   'INFLEXIBLE! 

IN  common  with  every  naval  officer,  and  with  many  who  do  not 
belong  to  that  profession,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  taken  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  British  navy. 
He  has  had  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  those  who 
gave  that  direction  to  our  naval  construction  which  it  assumed 
between  the  years  1861  and  1871.  He  knows  that  since  the  latter 
year  a  flood  of  light  has  been  let  in  upon  many  of  the  byways  of 
naval  architecture  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  insufficiently 
explored,  and  that  a  still  fiercer  brightness  has  illuminated  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  science  is  prepared  to  aid  man  in  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  his  fellows.  Amidst  the  ever-varying  conditions  on 
which  naval  supremacy  depends,  the  right  course  to  be  followed  is 
not  always  clear ;  no  one  has  a  right  to  claim  that  he  alone  is  in 
possession  of  the  great  secret.  The  utmost  he  can  hope  to  do  is 
to  contribute  the  few  observations  and  conclusions  he  has  been 
able  to  gather  together  towards  the  common  stock ;  and  the  public 
have  a  right  to  ask  from  all  those  who  have  been  or  who  now  are 
engaged  in  this  work  a  sound  application  of  uncontro verted  principles 
and  a  logical  if  not  a  scientific  method  of  dealing  with  disputed 
problems.  In  taking  up  this  question,  and  in  endeavouring  to  treat 
it  in  the  manner  just  described,  the  writer  hopes  that  his  antecedents 
may  exonerate  him  from  the  charge  of  presumption,  and  that  all 
those  whose  opinions  he  may  criticise,  or  from  whose  conclusions  he 
may  dissent,  will  believe  that  he  has  only  with  all  sincerity  endea- 
voured to  give  effect  to  the  old  adage  :  '  Amicus  Plato,  amicus 
Socrates,  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas.' 

The  controversy  respecting  the  'Inflexible'  has  a  far  more  important 
scope  than  the  mere  decision  of  the  special  point  at  issue  between 
two  eminent  naval  architects.  No  one  can  regret  more  than  I 
the  unhappy  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  the  dispute  itself, 
and  to  the  lamentable  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  on  by  the 
department  to  which  it  related.  A  scientific  question,  capable 
of  being  solved  by  scientific  calculations  and  experiments,  was 
treated  by  that  department,  both  in  official  documents  and  in  letters 
to  the  press,  as  a  personal  and  audacious  attack  upon  certain 
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individuals  whose  merits  had  often  been  acknowledged,  but  who  were 
yet  mortal  and  consequently  fallible.  If  the  doubt  thrown  on  certain 
qualities  of  the  '  Inflexible '  was  well  founded,  these  gentlemen  should 
have  been  thankful  for  the  light  which  an  outsider  had  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject.  Of  all  persons  it  could  be  least  their  in- 
terest to  incur  the  risk  of  a  catastrophe.  If  again  this  doubt  was 
ill-founded  and  unreasonable,  the  proofs  of  this  view  (which  they 
doubtless  held)  were  in  their  possession ;  the  calculations  on  which 
they  relied  would,  if  they  were  accurate,  refute  those  which  their 
opponents  had  advanced.  The  whole  subject  was  open  to  fair 
and  candid  discussion,  and  it  ought  to  have  turned  only  on  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  certain  features  of  the  new  design.  A  glance 
at  the  correspondence1  so  unfortunately  published  shows  that  in 
sinuations,  imputations  of  motives,  sneers  against  the  designs  of 
former  ships,  and  even  representations  of  facts  liable  to  mislead,  were 
the  weapons  resorted  to.  The  Admiralty,  with  no  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  warmly  adopted  the  views  of  their  servants ; 
and  thus  the  serious  objections  raised  to  the  safety  of  a  new  type  of 
ship  by  a  member  of  Parliament  and  a  very  distinguished  naval 
architect  were  utterly  ignored  and  disregarded.  There  remained 
for  him  only  this  alternative  :  either  to  see  the  construction  of  the 
British  navy  take  a  course  which  he  was  persuaded  would  lead  to 
the  most  frightful  catastrophes,  or  to  use  his  position  and  influence 
through  Parliament  to  save  the  country  from  such  a  misfortune. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  if  the  Admiralty  officials  had,  instead  of 
treating  Mr.  Eeed's  remarks  as  those  of  an  audacious  intruder  who 
had  no  right  to  know  anything  about  the  (  Inflexible,'  directed  their 
constructors  to  consult,  in  conjunction  with  him,  any  naval  architect 
of  character  outside  the  walls  of  the  Admiralty,  before  whom,  and 
in  each  other's  presence,  the  whole  controversy  should  have  been 
worked  out,  a  far  more  satisfactory  conclusion  would  have  been 
attained  than  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  '  Inflexible '  has 
secured.  We  should  not  have  found  the  characters  of  public  men 
or  the  qualities  of  our  actual  ironclads  bespattered  with  insinuations 
and  reproaches,  and  the  confidence  of  our  officers  and  men  in  these 
structures  possibly  rudely  shaken  ;  nor  the  ex  parte  decisions  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  published  for  the  remarks  and  criticisms  of  the 
world,  to  the  serious  damage  of  the  prestige  of  our  navy  and  its 
administration.  Even  let  it  be  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  Mr.  Eeed  had  remained  unconvinced  by  the  process  of  investi- 
gation which  has  been  described,  and  had  still  thought  it  his  duty 
to  bring  the  case  before  Parliament,  these  lamentable  letters  would 
not  have  been  written,  the  case  would  have  been  discussed  on  its 
merits,  and  at  any  rate  the  naval  administration  would  have  shown 
itself  as  to  its  procedure  completely  in  the  right.  Public  opinion 
has,  however,  been  appealed  to,  and  with  it  must  now  rest  the  ulti- 
1  See  Parliamentary  Paper,  Navy,  « Inflexible, 'passim. 
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mate  decision  of  such  a  question.  It  is  my  object  to  put  the  contro- 
versy, though  somewhat  technical  in  its  nature,  before  the  public 
in  such  a  form  that  an  impartial  judgment  may  be  come  to  on  the 
whole  subject. 

Divesting  the  question  of  any  one's  claims  to  priority  of  invention, 
the  progress  of  the  science  of  destruction,  through  the  extraordinary 
development  of  the  powers  of  artillery,  had  convinced  naval  architects 
generally  that  much  thicker  armour  than  had  hitherto  been  applied 
to  ships  of  war  was  required  if  armour  was  to  be  used  at  all.  We  had 
begun  with  4-|  inches,  and  had  gone  up  to  14  inches  in  the  course  of 
ten  years ;  but  the  range  and  power  of  rifled  projectiles  were  advancing 
with  even  more  gigantic  strides,  and  some  new  arrangement,  by  which 
this  thickness  might  be  enormously  increased  or  even  doubled,  wa 
earnestly  sought  for.  The  limitation  of  its  extent  was  a  sine  qua  non 
of  the  use  of  such  tremendous  weight  as  would  evidently  be  required. 
In  the  year  1871,  during  an  examination  before  the  Committee 
*  on  the  Designs  on  which  Ships  of  War  had  been  built,'  Mr.  Keed 
informed  the  committee  that  he  had  some  years  ago  conceived, 
though  he  had  not  carried  out  into  practical  design,  a  form  of  ship 
which  would  enable  very  thick  armour  to  be  carried  on  a  limited 
portion  of  its  extent.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  sub- 
sequently engaged  themselves  in  putting  such  an  idea  into  shape, 
Their  views  were  substantially  the  same ;  the  idea  which  they  held 
in  common  was  '  a  central  and  fortified  citadel  limited  in  extent,' 
plated  with  extremely  thick  iron  defending  the  armament,  magazines, 
engines,  boilers,  &c.  The  ends  of  this  ship  were  to  be  unarmoured, 
and  while  intact  were  to  give  her  all  the  seagoing  qualities  of  an 
ordinary  ship.  In  the  unarmoured  and  therefore  destructible  ends 
of  the  ship  an  armoured  waterproof  deck  some  feet  below  the  water 
line  was  introduced,  the  space  between  which  and  a  deck  at  about  the 
water-line  was  to  be  filled  with  water  on  going  into  action.  The 
extra  immersion  thus  given  to  the  ship  was  to  be  met  by  surplus 
buoyancy  of  the  armoured  citadel.  The  reserve  of  buoyancy  and 
stability  was  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  ship  in  security  without  de- 
pending on  her  unarmoured  ends.  Various  suggestions  were  discussed 
as  to  dividing  the  space  over  the  armoured  deck  into  many  cellular 
compartments,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
cork  and  other  materials.  In  making  their  report  the  Committee 
on  Designs,  after  adverting  to  the  difficulty  of  protecting  with  armour 
of  the  requisite  thickness  the  whole  of  the  water-line  of  the  ship, 
remark2  (in  July  1871)  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that 
some  method  may  not  be  devised  of  securing  the  requisite  reserve  of 
buoyancy  by  other  means  than  armour-plating.  They  describe  such 
a  ship  as  consisting  of  a  strongly  plated  central  citadel,  surrounded 
and  supported  by  an  unarmoured  raft,  constructed  on  a  cellular  system 

2  See  Committee  of  Design  on  Ships  of  War  Report.     Evidence,  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed, 
pp.  129,  130.    Appendix  G. 
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and  containing  some  buoyant  substance,  such  as  cork,  and  they  suggest 
that  experiments  should  be  undertaken  with  a  view  of  testing  what 
value  could  be  derived  from  its  use.3 

Keferring  to  the  context,  which  is  too  long  to  quote  here,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  committee  did  not  contemplate  that  the  reserve  of 
buoyancy  which  they  considered  essential  would  be  afforded  by  the 
enclosure  of  the  space  required  in  an  armour-plated  structure  im- 
penetrable to  heavy  artillery,  but  their  meaning  was  to  surround 
every  portion  of  the  armour-plated  fortification,  even  to  the  extent  of 
forming  the  sides  of  every  part  of  the  ship  into  a  cellular  construction, 
possibly  to  be  rilled  with  cork  or  other  buoyant  substances.  It  was 
from  this  cellular  raft  that  the  committee  expected  to  derive  the 
requisite  reserve  of  buoyancy.  In  a  letter  to  the  Admiralty  on  the 
subject  of  this  report,  I  did  not  conceal  my  opinion  of  that  pro- 
posal, and,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  not  adopted  in  the  design  of  the 
'  Inflexible.'  Since  I  shall  have  to  refer  more  than  once  to  this 
phrase — 'the  requisite  reserve  of  buoyancy' — it  is  as  well  to  say 
that  this  requisite  reserve  necessarily  includes  stability. 

These  ideas,  which  were  partially  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Designs  of  Ships  of  War,  finally  in  1873  assumed 
the  form  of  the  ( Inflexible.'  The  substance  of  the  conditions  she 
was  to  fulfil,  and  the  description  of  the  ship,  have  been  abstracted 
from  the  Parliamentary  paper,  '  Navy,  Inflexible,'  to  which  I  shall 
often  have  occasion  to  refer.  The  principal  conditions  were  :  a  speed 
of  fourteen  knots  at  the  measured  mile,  four  guns  of  sixty  tons ;  to  be 
capable  of  mounting  and  fighting  guns  of  100  tons  when  they  are 
produced,  to  have  a  coal  supply  capable  of  carrying  the  ship  at  ten 
knots'  speed  over  3,000  miles,  a  draught  of  water  limited  to  twenty-four 
feet,  and  a  displacement  of  11,000  tons.  Official  documents  since 
published  increased  that  figure  in  1875  to  11,165  tons,  still  preserving 
the  same  draught  of  water,  and  in  1877  the  displacement  is  given  at 
11,406  tons.  This  appears  to  me  to  show  some  error  in  one  of  the 
two  calculations.  Proceeding,  however,  with  the  constructor's 
description  of  the  ship,  we  find  a  central  citadel  1 10  feet  long  by  75 
feet  wide,  protected,  as  afterwards  modified,  by  armour  in  some 
places  twenty-four  inches  thick,  and  in  no  place  less  than 
sixteen  inches  thick  ;  that  the  armament  is  placed  in  revolving 
turrets  defended  by  eighteen  inches  of  armour,  and  is  to  consist  of 
four  sixty-ton  guns,  though  capable  of  mounting  and  fighting  100- 
ton  guns  ;  that  an  under-water  shot-proof  deck,  plated  with  three-inch 
iron,  was  to  be  introduced  seven  feet  below  the  water-line  over  the 
unarmoured  portions  of  the  ship,  extending  to  the  bow  and  stern,  the 
total  length  of  which  portions  of  the  ship  was  to  be  210  feet. 

By  forming  a  portion  of  the  space  above  this  deck  in  coal  bunkers  to  hold  eight 
hundred  tons  of  her  coal,  we  can  arrange  that  no  perforation  by  shot  or  shell  can 
immerse  the  ship  more  than  one  foot  beyond  her  fighting  draught.     We  hope,  by 
3  Report  on  Designs  of  Ships  of  War,  p.  x.      \ 
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subdivisions  and  cellular  sides,  to  prevent  any  appreciable  increase  of  immersion  or 
decrease  of  stability  ;  but  \ve  should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  ship  if  we  could  not 
say,  as  we  now  can,  that  with  any  possible  amount  of  damage  to  the  unarmoured 
ends  by  shot  or  shell,  the  ship  will  continue  to  float  in  perfect  safety  before  any 
damages  are  made  good. 

After  describing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending  the 
modifications  proposed  by  Captain  Hood,  then  Director  of  Naval 
Ordnance,  and  accepted  by  them,  they  say : — 

It  is  possible  that  both  cork  and  canvas  will  be  used  to  some  extent  outside  the 
battery  or  citadel,  but  the  security  of  the  ship  will  not  be  dependent  upon  them. 
This  design  possesses  all  the  best  features  of  the  central  citadel  plan,  and  of  the 
shot-proof  under-water  deck  plan.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  could  be  no 
question  as  to  the  sea-going  qualities  of  such  a  ship,  as  she  possesses  all  the  elements 
of  security  against  the  effects  of  sea  and  wind  in  an  unusually  high  degree. 

They  also  say  that  if  the  ship  were  to  be  made  capable  of  entering 
Devonport  and  Bermuda  Docks  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
breadth  '  so  much  as  to  deprive  her  of  stability  when  the  ends  are  so 
perforated  and  injured  as  to  add  nothing  to  it.'  They  particularly 
also  refer  to  '  the  great  beam  given  to  the  ship  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  stability  after  the  perforation  of  the  unarmoured  parts.' 

Mr.  Groschen,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  when  proposing 
this  ship  for  the  approval  of  Parliament,  said :  '  The  ship  is  to  be 
named  the  "  Inflexible  ;  "  the  system  is  an  extension  of  that  adopted 
in  the  "  Warrior,"  of  having  a  central  armoured  citadel  and  under- 
water shot-proof  decks.  The  requisite  reserve  of  buoyancy  in  the 
event  of  the  unprotected  ends  being  penetrated  to  any  extent  is 
secured  by  the  central  armoured  citadel.'  Surely  there  can  be  no 
question  whatever  that  the  'Inflexible'  of  1873  was  designed  and 
intended  to  preserve,  through  the  reserve  of  buoyancy  given  in  her 
central  armoured  citadel,  the  security  of  the  ship  in  the  event  of  the 
unprotected  ends  being  penetrated  to  any  extent.  So  says  Mr. 
Groschen,  relying  doubtless  on  the  description  and  conditions  of  the 
ship  which  I  have  already  quoted.  It  seems  to  me  demonstrated 
that  in  1873  the  designers  of  the  *  In  flexible'  intended  to  secure 
the  requisite  buoyancy  to  the  ship  by  giving  such  a  reserve  in  the 
armoured  citadel  as  should  be  ample  to  meet  the  case  of  the 
unarmoured  ends  being  destroyed  to  any  extent.  Captain  Hood, 
then  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance,  quotes  the  words  used  by  the 
constructors,  and  which  I  have  already  given,  as  being  most  impor- 
tant. And  not  only  did  the  constructors  intend  to  do  so,  but  they 
believed  they  had  done  so,  and  put  forth  to  the  Admiralty  and  to  the 
House  of  Commons  their  conviction  that  their  design  had  accomplished 
all  that  they  had  intended.  What  then  was  my  surprise  at  finding 
the  Director  of  Naval  Construction,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Keed's  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  stability  of  the  '  Inflexible,'  repudiate  in  1877  this 
view,  and  say  that  no  heavily  armoured  ship  ever  was  designed  to 
comply  with  such  a  condition,  and  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  it ! 

My  belief  is  strong  that  if  the  *  Inflexible  '  had  been  built  strictly 
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in  accordance  with  the  calculations  made  in  1873,  this  requisite  buoy- 
ancy, which  the  constructors  have  since  that  date  been  compelled  to 
seek  in  contrivances  and  devices  the  merits  of  which  we  shall  look 
into  hereafter,  would  have  been  found  in  the  armoured  citadel  where 
beyond  all  doubt  it  was  intended  to  be.  Of  course,  without  access 
to  the  drawings  and  calculations  made  at  the  time  and  recently,  it 
would  be  rash  to  speak  positively  on  this  subject;  but  it  appears  from 
examining  such  papers  as  have  been  published,  that  even  now  no  very 
great  amount  of  extra  buoyancy  in  the  citadel  part  of  the  ship  would 
render  the  <  Inflexible  '  perfectly  secure  after  the  destruction  of  her 
unarmoured  ends.  Notwithstanding  the  denial  I  have  quoted,  and 
various  other  explanations  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence,  it  seems 
impossible  to  put  any  other  construction  on  the  words  I  have 
quoted  describing  the  ship  than  that  this  requisite  reserve  of 
buoyancy  was  intended  to  be  found  in  the  citadel,  and  that,  from  some 
cause  or  another,  either  an  original  miscalculation  of  weights,  or  an 
addition  of  indispensable  weights  to  those  provided  for,  absorbed 
the  spare  buoyancy,  and  led  to  the  devices  and  contrivances,  the  effect 
of  which  is  now  under  discussion.  I  am  aware  by  experience  that 
the  tendency  to  add  weights  to  ships  in  the  course  of  construction  is 
almost  irresistible  at  the  Admiralty,  and  though  a  certain  margin  of 
buoyancy  beyond  what  is  requisite  for  the  weights  intended  to  be 
carried  is  generally  provided,  it  is,  in  consequence  of  this  pressure, 
rarely  sufficient.  The  '  Devastation,'  for  instance,  at  her  intended 
load-line,  had  in  1871,  after  her  superstructure  had  been  added,  still 
218  tons  of  surplus  buoyancy ;  yet,  when  completed,  not  only  had  these 
21 8  tons  been  absorbed,  but  an  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  ship  had 
been  made  beyond  that,  of  367  tons,  so  that  if  the  quantity  of  coals, 
1,600  tons,  which  that  estimate  provided  for,  had  not  been  con- 
siderably reduced,  she  would  not  have  floated  near  her  intended  water- 
line.  The  '  Fury,'  originally  designed  to  carry  1,600  tons  of  coal  at 
a  mean  draught  of  26  feet  1^  inch,  with  a  surplus  buoyancy  beyond  the 
weight  she  was  intended  to  carry  of  168  tons,  now,  according  to  the 
Director  of  Naval  Construction,  has  a  draught  of  water  of  27  feet, 
10^  inches  in  excess  of  her  design,  owing  to  weights  that  have  been 
put  into  her  not  allowed  for  at  first.4  Already  we  see  the  displace- 
ment of  the  'Inflexible '  has  increased  from  11,000  to  11,406  tons, 
an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  ship  which  will  occasion  some  inches 
of  extra  immersion.  These  and  other  examples  lead  me  to  fear  that 
the  surplus  buoyancy  provided  in  the  central  citadel  of  the  'In- 
flexible 'in  1873  may  have  been  absorbed  in  the  construction  or 
improvement  of  the  ship,  as  occurred  in  the  '  Devastation '  and 
'  Fury,'  and  may  have  led  to  reliance  being  placed  to  restore  the 
balance  thus  lost  on  other  contrivances. 

4  See  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Designs  of  Ships  of  War.     '  Unmasted  Ships,' 
pp.  10,  11,  12.     Laird's  Return,  1875.     Navy  List,  1878. 
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I  cannot  avoid  saying  that  if  the  Director  of  Naval  Construc- 
tion is  right  in  1877,  his  statements  in  1873,  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  and  which  Mr.  Groschen  repeated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  liable  to  mislead,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  made.  The  same 
liability  appears  to  exist  in  the  conclusions  the  Director  of  Naval 
Construction  has  drawn  from  the  experiments  '  made  by  us '  in  pur- 
suance of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Designs  of  Ships 
of  War.  He  states  the  conclusions  he  arrived  at  were  these  : — 

(o)  Cork  could  be  usefully  employed  for  excluding  water  from  the  spaces 
actually  packed  with  it,  but  not  from  spaces  which  it  simply  enclosed  or  surrounded. 

(6)  Other  materials  could  be  employed  for  excluding  water  from  spaces  enclosed 
or  surrounded  by  them,  though  they  were  perforated  by  projectiles.5 

The  only  experiment  in  this  direction  of  which  I  can  find  any 
record  was  thus  described  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects  in  1874  by  one  of  the  naval  constructors  who  witnessed  it. 
'  The  cork  was  made  up  of  small  pieces  packed  in  a  tank.  When  fired 
at  by  a  64-pounder,  the  shot  went  right  through,  took  the  cork  with  it, 
and  made  a  hole  big  enough  for  a  boy  to  creep  through.  .  .  .  We  did 
not  fire  a  shell  into  the  cork ;  the  shell  was  fired  into  canvas  and 
other  stuff  that  we  put  in.  That  was  to  some  degree  successful ;  but 
the  cork  as  tried  with  that  experiment  did  not  prove  a  success — the 
tank  went  down  instantly.  As  we  went  out  of  harbour  the  cork  went 
with  us  towards  the  Isle  of  Wight.' G  As  far  as  we  know,  therefore,  the 
water  was  not  excluded  from  a  space  packed  with  cork,  but  was 
largely  admitted  by  the  blow  of  a  shot.  The  experiment  which 
drove  out  the  cork  was  certainly  inconclusive,  and  by  no  means  of 
the  nature  and  extent  advocated  by  the  committee.  At  this  meeting 
some  indications  were  doubtfully  and  not  very  clearly  given  that 
cork,  if  used,  would  contiibute  some  assistance  to  the  ship  in  adding 
to  her  security. 

The  '  Inflexible,'  in  supposed  conformity  with  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions, had  been  advanced  in  the  spring  of  1877  about  T\ths  towards 
her  completion,  estimated  by  the  amount  of  labour  expended  on  her, 
when  some  doubts  arose  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Reed  whether  the 
'  Inflexible  '  now  approaching  completion  was  the  '  Inflexible '  pro- 
mised by  Mr.  Goschen's  speech  in  1873;  more  particularly  with 
regard  to  a  point  hitherto  considered  to  be  absolutely  a  vital  one,  viz., 
that  the  perfect  safety  of  the  ship,  both  as  to  buoyancy  and  stability, 
was  wholly  independent  of  her  unarmoured  ends.  The  doubt  would 
easily  have  been  solved  by  producing  the  original  profile  and  plans  of 
the  '  Inflexible,'  with  its  curves  of  stability  calculated  on  those  data, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  profiles  and  plans  of  the  '  Inflexible ' 
corrected  up  to  date,  and  the  curves  of  stability  calculated  on  these 
revised  data.  Had  this  been  done,  the  differences,  if  any,  would  have 
been  shown  at  a  glance,  and  the  value  to  be  attached  to  any  such 

*  Parliamentary  Paper,  '  Inflexible,'  p.  9. 

e  Transactions  oftJic  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  vcl.  XT.  pp.  20,  21. 
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differences  would  have  been  clearly  manifest.  But  no  such  facilities 
were  afforded  to  Mr.  Reed ;  nor  apparently  will  these  drawings  and 
calculations  be  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  committee's  report. 

In  April  1877,  after  some  discussion  of  thesa  matters,  Mr.  Reed 
appears  to  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Director  of  Naval  Con- 
struction to  his  views  in  a  letter,  followed  by  a  sketch,  showing  the 
calculated  stability  belonging  to  the  ship  after  admitting  water 
into  the  unarmoured  ends,  with  the  cork  intact,  and  the  calculated 
stability  due  to  the  armoured  citadel  when  the  ends  added  nothing 
to  its  buoyancy. 

Before  going  further,  it  will  be  well  to  give  an  elementary 
explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  the  curve  of  stability.  The 
stability  of  a  ship  means  its  power  to  resist  any  inclining  force. 
It  depends  on  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass. 
It  is  ascertained  by  calculating  the  relation  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
to  a  point  called  the  metacentre.  The  higher  this  point  is  above 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  greater  will  be  the  ship's  stability,  the 
more  rapid  will  be  her  recovery  to  the  upright  position  when  the 
force  that  inclined  her  is  removed.  If  the  metacentre  be  very 
little  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  stability  will  be  small ;  and 
if  these  two  points  should  coincide,  there  will  be  none,  and  an 
infmitesimally  small  force  might  upset  the  ship.  To  calculate  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  is  a  long  and  intricate 
proceeding,  and,  until  the  ship  is  built  and  nearly  completed,  is  only 
an  approximation,  though  a  very  close  one,  to  the  truth.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  righting  force  of  the  ship,  at  all 
angles  of  inclination,  to  be  very  closely  deduced  from  its  position 
with  reference  to  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  metacentre. 
Without  entering  into  mathematical  details,  I  must  ask  the 
reader  to  take  on  trust  the  following  particulars.  In  the  investigation 
of  the  stability  of  ships,  a  certain  line  representing  the  length  of  a 
lever,  through  which  the  weight  of  the  ship  acts  to  bring  her  into 
the  upright  position  after  being  inclined,  is  found  and  called  Gr.Z. 
The  power  of  the  ship  to  resist  an  inclining  force  will  be  expressed 
by  multiplying  the  length  of  Gr.Z.  by  the  weight  of  the  ship.  The 
curve  of  stability  is  only  a  delineation  to  the  eye  of  the  varying 
amounts  of  this  resisting  and  righting  force  at  the  several  angles  of 
inclination  through  which  the  ship  passes.  Of  course,  ceteris  paribus^ 
the  longer  this  line  Gr.Z.,  the  greater  is  the  righting  force  on  the  sta- 
bility of  the  ship.  In  all  ships  Gr.Z.  increases  up  to  a  certain  angle  of 
heel,  then  diminishes,  and  finally  vanishes ;  this  latter  angle  is  called 
the  range  of  stability.  A  ship  may  have  a  very  large  range  of 
stability  and  yet  a  very  small  amount  of  resistance  to  an  inclining 
force.  The  length  of  Gr.Z.  in  a  given  ship  may  be  extremely  small,, 
though,  owing  to  her  form  and  distribution  of  weights,  some  length 
will  still  be  found  at  very  extreme  angles  of  inclination.  The  con- 
verse of  this  is  equally  true.  It  has  been  necessary  to  the  due 
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understanding  of  the  controversy  to  give  this  slight  description  of 
the  terms  which  are  freely  used  in  it. 

The  very  first  step  taken  was  to  point  out  to  the  Director  of 
Naval  Construction  that,  according  to  calculations,  the  curve  of  stability 
due  to  the  '  Inflexible,'  with  the  cork  intact  and  water  admitted  into 
the  unarmoured  ends,  showed  a  range  of  stability  of  23°,  and  the 
length  of  Gr.Z.  to  be  only  five  inches,  quantities  manifestly  insuffi- 
cient for  the  due  security  of  the  ship,  as  in  that  state  the  possible 
destruction  of  the  ends  had  by  no  means  reached  its  extreme  limits. 
The  Director  of  Naval  Construction's  reply  to  this  objection  was,  in 
the  first  place,  that  though  Mr.  Eeed's  calculation  of  the  approximate 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  was  right,  he  might  have  told  Mr. 
Eeed,  as  the  Italian  constructors  had  done,  that  his  approximate  cal- 
culations were  inexact.     Passing  over  several  personal  insinuations 
and  remarks  which  are  not  in  the  least  germane  to  the  question,  we 
find  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction  denying  that  the  ^Inflexible ' 
was  designed  to  depend  for  her  safety  on  the  floating  power  of  the 
armoured  citadel,  notwithstanding  the  many  passages  already  quoted 
from  the  official  paper  relating  to  the  design  of  the  ship.7    He  goes  on 
to  state  that  the  proposition  laid  down  as   to  the  '  Inflexible '  was 
4  that  when  completely  riddled  under  water  and  every  single  compart- 
ment thrown  open  to  the  sea,  the  cork  walls  perforated,  and  coffer- 
dams destroyed,  she  would  still  be  safe '  and  able  to  fight.     I  may 
again   remark   that   this   is   not   what  was  said   to  the  Admiralty 
when  they  ordered  the  ship.     The  Director  of  Naval  Construction 
distinctly  said  that  though  cork  and  canvas  might  be  employed  to 
some  extent  outside  the  citadel,  the  security  of  the  ship  would  not  be 
dependent  upon  them ;  he  now  says  that  they  did  accept  the  use  of 
cork  &c.,  and  did  depend  in  some  way  for  the  security  of  the  ship  on 
these  devices,  and  adds  that  the  change  from  sixty  to  eighty  ton  guns 
has  made  us  more  dependent  upon  the  unarmoured  parts  of  the  ship 
than  we  were  when  the  ship  was  first  designed.     It  can  only  be  ob- 
served as  to  this,  that  it  should  not  have  done  so,  as,  from  the  con- 
ditions I  have  already  quoted,  the  power  of  the  ship  to  carry  and 
fight  guns  of  even  one  hundred  tons  weight  was  provided  for,  and 
evidently  the  buoyancy  required  for  this  purpose  must  be  included 
in  the  power  to  fight  them.     He  then  deals  thus  with  Mr.  Reed's 
calculations ;  he  gives  the  length  of  the  righting  lever  Gr.Z.  of  the 
'Inflexible'  in  the  condition  he  has  described  as  '568  of  a  foot,  or 
6 '8  inches,  and  the  range  of  stability  as  30°.    The  displacement  being 
taken  as  11,500  tons  gives  a  righting  force  of  6,532  tons.     We  have  a 
right  to  object,  as  tending  to  mislead,  to  the  heading  of  the  table  which 
follows : ' "  Inflexible,"  unarmoured  ends  giving  no  stability.'    The  cal- 
culation is  made  evidently  with  the  cork  still  in  place,  and  affording, 
therefore,  both  buoyancy  and  stability.  And  with  regard  to  Mr.  Reed's 
assumption  that  the  armoured  defence  of  the  '  Inflexible  '  has  been  so 
*  Parliamentary  Paper,  '  Inflexible,'  pp.  9,  10. 
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arranged  that  the  stability  will  disappear  when  the  cork  chambers 
are  practically  destroyed,  he  states  that  no  heavily  armoured  ship 
ever  has  been  designed  to  comply  with  a  condition  of  security  under 
such  circumstances,  and  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  attempt  to  do  so.8 

Mr.  Eeed  replied  to  the  observations  made  by  the  Director  of 
Naval  Construction,  showing  the  misleading  nature  of  the  curves  of 
stability  given  by  the  department,  and  strongly  insisted  that  the 
destruction  of  the  cork  chambers  in  action  was  possible  and  probable, 
and  that  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  no  stability  and  no  curve  to 
represent. 

After  a  careful  study  of  some  further  unsatisfactory  correspondence 
from  the  Admiralty,  which  it  will  be  a  positive  relief  to  pass  over  with 
little  notice,  and  only  observing  that  the  present  Director  of  Naval 
Ordnance  (not  Captain  Hood)  says  that  he  does  not  share  for  one 
moment  Mr.  Eeed's  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  '  Inflexible  '  in  action 
from  the  effect  of  the  artillery  fire  as  expressed  by  him,  I  will 
conclude  my  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject  by  saying  that 
although  it  might  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  establishment  of 
the  views  I  entertain  on  the  subject  if  I  did  comment  on  these 
letters,  I  absolutely  refuse  to  discuss  the  irrelevant  and  personal 
matters  which  are  to  be  found  in  them,  and  from  which  it  would 
have  been  so  easy  to  abstain. 

Mr.  Reed  subsequently  stated  his  case  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  replied  to  it.  It  was 
impossible  that  such  distinctly  contrary  views,  held  by  persons  of 
such  high  authority  as  Mr.  Reed  and  the  Director  of  Naval  Con- 
struction, on  so  momentous  a  subject  could  be  passed  over  without 
investigation.  Unfortunately,  as  I  think,  before  the  appointment  of 
this  committee  the  Admiralty  in  a  board  minute  had  decided  in 
favour  of  their  Director  of  Naval  Construction  most  of  the  points 
in  dispute,  on  which  a  scientific  committee  alone  was  qualified  to 
pass  a  satisfactory  judgment.  This  minute  was  not  only  published 
in  a  Parliamentary  paper,  but  was  communicated  with  other  papers 
to  the  committee,  and  the  questions  they  were  directed  to  answer 
were  precisely  those  on  which  the  Admiralty  had  already  given  judg- 
ment. These  questions  did  not,  it  appears  to  me,  include  one  or  two 
features  of  the  case  to  which  answers  were  urgently  required. 

Before  entering  into  the  consideration  of  the  appointment  and 
report  of  the  committee,  I  ought  to  make  it  clearly  understood  that 
though,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  it  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  that  the  '  Inflexible '  of  1877  did  not  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions promised  for  her  in  1873,  and  that  her  departure  from  the 
principles  of  that  design  involved  consequences  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude, it  is  also  quite  possible  that  the  investigations  of  the  com- 
mittee might,  while  acknowledging  this  fact,  ascertain  that  the 
security  required  for  the  ship  had  been  found  in  another  way,  and 
•  Parliamentary  Paper,  p.  10. 
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that  the  contrivances  and  devices  had  recourse  to,  had  really  ended 
in  the  construction  of  a  ship  equally  secure  as  the  one  promised  us, 
where  the  reserve  of  buoyancy  in  the  citadel  was  to  be  sufficient  to 
render  any  possible  destruction  of  her  imarmoured  ends  of  no  import- 
ance. To  this  part  of  the  subject  I  now  ask  the  reader's  attention. 

The  selection  of  the  committee  itself  was  unexceptionable.  Its 
members  were  Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  Dr.  Woolley,  Mr.  Froude, 
and  Mr.  Eendal.  Each  of  them  was  endowed  with  peculiar  gifts  and 
acquirements  which  rendered  him  especially  fit  to  conduct  such  an 
inquiry.  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  say  more,  for  even  to  un- 
professional readers  their  names  must  be  well  known.  So  deservedly 
high  indeed  is  their  reputation  for  uprightness  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments that  I  should  have  felt  it  almost  incumbent  on  me  to  acquiesce 
in  the  sentence  they  pronounced,  however  contrary  to  my  opinion,  if 
only  that  judgment  had  been  consistent  with  itself.  It  is  no  fault 
of  mine  that  my  convictions  refuse  to  submit  to  reasoning  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  inconclusive.  I  am  driven  against  my  will  to 
analyse  and  compare  where  my  earnest  wish  \vas  to  concur  and  to 
accept ;  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  addition  of  a  competent  and 
independent  naval  architect  to  this  committee  would  have  lightened 
their  labours  and  added^weight  to  their  judgment  on  points  relating  to 
the  designs  of  ships,  weighty  and  momentous  as  I  do  consider  that 
judgment  to  be,  though  unfortunately  I  cannot  concur  in  it. 

On  referring  to  the  Eeport,  page  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  com- 
mittee were  instructed  to  report  their  opinion  on  certain  points  put 
into  the  shape  of  questions. 

1.  As  to  the  possibility  or  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
contingencies  contemplated  by  Mr.  Reed  as  being  likely  to  happen 
very  early  in  an  engagement,  viz.,  the  complete  penetration   and 
waterlogging  of  the  unprotected  ends  of  the  ship,  and  the  blowing 
out  of  the  whole  of  the  stores  and  cork  by  action  of  shell-fire. 

2.  As  to  whether  there  would  be  any  risk  of  the  ship  capsizing  if 
she  were  placed  under  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  previous  para- 
graph, supposing  that  the  water  ballast  for  which  provision  has  been 
made  were  admitted  into  the  double  bottom  of  the  armoured  citadel ; 
or  whether  she  would  retain  a  sufficient  amount  of  stability  to  allow 
such  temporary  repairs  to  be  executed  as  would  enable  her  to  reach 
a  port. 

3.  Whether,  all  points  considered,  the  ship  is,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  design  and  calculations,  a  safe  sea-going  vessel, 
and  whether,  when  the  amount  of  damage  to  which  her  unprotected 
ends  would  be  exposed  in  action  is  borne  in  mind,  sufficient  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  insure,  in  all  human  probability,  her  safety 
under  such  conditions. 

The  first  two  questions,  it  will  be  observed,  are  mainly  if  not 
entirely  directed  to  the  safety  of  the  ship  under  certain  supposed 
conditions,  and  incidentally  to  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  the 
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conclusions  come  to  by  the  Admiralty  in  their  board  minute  of  the 
23rd  of  June,  1 877.  In  fact,  they  are  directed  to  the  literal  and  verbal 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Eeed's  expression  that  the  ship,  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  destruction,  had  no  stability.  If  these  two  questions  stood 
alone,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  investigation  ordered  would  have 
been  practically  worthless  ;  no  verbal  inaccuracy  of  statement  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Eeed,  supposing  such  had  been  made,  would  have  affected 
the  vital  question  of  the  safety  or  danger  of  the  ship  in  or  after  an 
action.9  The  real  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  actual '  Inflexible  ' 
represented  the  principles  of  the  design  adopted  by  the  Admiralty 
and  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  viz.,  that  the  security  of  the  ship  as 
regarded  her  buoyancy  and  stability  would  be  independent  of  the 
destruction  of  her  ends,  or  whether  she  was  built  in  disregard  of 
them.  This  question,  on  which  so  much  depends,  was  not  put  to  the 
committee  at  all ;  and,  without  ascertaining  how  these  facts  really 
stood,  the  committee  were  requested  to  answer  a  third  question  as  to 
whether  the  actual  i  Inflexible '  was  a  safe  ship,  and  sufficiently  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  means  to  secure  her  under  the  conditions  of 
an  action  as  before  described. 

The  committee  answer  the  first  two  questions  very  much  in  the 
sense  of  the  Admiralty  board  minute  of  the  23rd  of  June,  1877. 10  They 
too  take  the  view  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  contingencies  adverted 
to  in  the  first  question  will  occur  very  early  in  an  engagement,  and 
further  that  it  is  in  a  very  high  degree  improbable  at  any  time,  '  and 
only  possible  in  the  event  of  her  (the  ship)  being  attacked  by  such  a 
preponderating  force  as  to  render  her  entering  into  any  engagement 
in  the  highest  degree  imprudent.'  n  To  the  second  question  they  reply 
that  under  the  extreme  conditions  assumed  the  ship,  even  without 
ballast,  would  yet  have  stability,  and  would  therefore  float  upright* 
So  far  and  no  further  we  get  the  committee's  opinion  as  confirming 
the  board  minute.  Let  us  examine  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  and, 
to  enable  the  value  belonging  to  it  to  be  understood,  I  will  give  the  de- 
finition they  have  attached  to  terms  of  which  they  make  frequent  use- 

The  complete  penetration  and  waterlogging  of  the  unprotected 
ends  of  the  ship  will  be  termed  'riddling,'  and  blowing  out  the  whole 
of  the  stores  and  the  cork  by  the  action  of  the  shell-tire  will  be  called 
4  gutting.' 12  I  may  add  that  the  blowing  out  spoken  of  means  the 
destruction  of  the  cells  or  partitions  in  which  the  cork  and  store* 
spoken  of  are  packed,  driving  through  the  ship's  sides  and  through 
the  deck  overhead  such  portions  of  them  as  are  not  scattered  over  the 
space  between  decks,  and  liable  in  consequence  to  be  rolled  about 

•  For  instance,  Mr.  Eeed  might  say  that  in  a  given  condition  the  'Inflexible' 
had  no  stability,  and  the  committee  might  find  that  she  had  some  stability,  and  this 
stability  might  have  been  so  small  that  practically  she  might  have  been  as  dangerous 
as  if  she  had  had  none.  Verbally  he  would  have  leen  wrong,  essentially  he  would 
have  been  right. 

'•  Parliamentary  Paper,  pp.  IP,  20.          "  Ktjwrt,  pp.  5,  C,  7.          "  Itej'ort,  p.  6. 
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and  lodged  perhaps  in  positions  unfavourable  to  the  ship's  stability. 
This  contingency,  *  riddling '  and  '  gutting/  denied  by  the  board 
minute,  though  admitted  by  the  committee  to  be  possible  (in  which 
they  agree  with  Mr.  Reed),  is  yet  considered  '  an  extreme  assumption, 
highly  improbable '  and  '  very  unlikely  to  happen,' 13  at  any  rate  early 
in  action,  and  various  reasons,  speculative  and  others,  are  given  for 
the  committee's  belief.  The  uncertainty  of  naval  fire  at  sea  is  well 
explained ;  the  various  causes  of  error  in  the  direction  of  naval  artillery, 
the  motion  of  the  ship  and  of  the  guns,  are  all  duly  set  forth  in  corro- 
boration  of  their  opinion,14  and  that  this  uncertainty  exists  no  seaman 
would  for  a  moment  dispute.  Yet  there  remains  the  fact  that  the 
'  riddling  and  gutting '  is  possible,  and  if  effected,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, the  ship  is  not  secure,  as  when  designed  it  was  promised  she 
should  be.  Speculations  as  to  shot  and  shell  not  hitting,  it  should  be 
observed,  however  probable,  can  be  met  by  counter-speculations  of  the 
ravages  which  certain  explosive  shells  would  be  sure  to  inflict,  if  they 
attained,  as  it  is  possible  they  might,  the  mark  at  which  they  are 
.aimed.  The  committee  assuming  that  this  possible,  though  highly  im- 
probable, '  riddling  and  gutting '  has  taken  place,  assure  us  that  the 
ship  would  have  stability,  and  therefore  float  upright  in  still  water. 

Judging  from  Mr.  Reed's  evidence,  a  printed  copy  of  which  has 
been  seen,  he  is  quite  willing  to  concur  in  this  decision  ;  for  though 
he  says  that,  in  conformity  with  the  calculations  he  originally  made, 
the  c  Inflexible  '  had,  '  after  the  riddling  and  gutting,'  no  stability  or 
next  to  none,  he  now  sets  them  entirely  aside  in  favour  of  those  given 
by  the  Admiralty  calculators.  He  accordingly  is  at  one  with  the 
-committee  that  in  the  case  referred  to  the  ship  has  stability.  The 
question  is  how  much  ?  and  is  that  stability  sufficient  to  make  a  ship 
secure  in  presence  of  an  enemy  and  at  sea  ?  This  point  is  in  fact 
'the  substance  of  the  third  question  put  to  the  committee. 

Incidentally  and  in  another  part  of  their  report  the  committee 
tell  us  that  the  length  of  Gr.Z.,  or  the  righting  lever  in  the  '  riddled 
and  gutted  condition  of  the  "  Inflexible,"  'is  -12  of  a  foot  1 15  The 
Director  of  Naval  Construction  reports  to  the  Admiralty  (June  25, 
1877)  that,  after  taking  out  the  iron  masts  of  the  '  Inflexible'  and 
moving  the  chain  cables  from  the  armoured  deck  to  the  holds,  the 
range  of  stability  would  be  17°,16  and,  assuming  both  calculations  to  be 
correct,  the  ship's  stability  in  this  state  will  have  fallen  from  what  it 
was  in  her  intact  and  sea-going  state,  expressed  by  a  righting  lever 
Gr.Z.  3-28  feet  long  and  a  range  of  more  than  74°,  to  that  expressed 
by  Gr.Z.  *12  of  a  foot  in  length  and  a  range  of  17°.  The  question 
arises,  is  this  enough  ?  Let  the  committee  answer.  They  first  say  17 
the  ship  would  require  to  be  handled  with  great  caution ;  that  it  must 
clearly  be  understood  that  they  would  consider  her  in  a  very  critical 
state  if  reduced  to  this  condition  in  the  presence  of  a  still  powerful 

13  Report,  p.  5.  u  Report,  pp.  5  and  6.  '*  Repmt,  p.  14. 

16  Parliamentary  Paper,  'Inflexible,'  p.  11.  17  Report,  p.  7. 
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enemy ;  that  the  small  residuum  of  stability  she  would  possess  would 
not  avail  to  render  an  attack  by  ram  or  torpedo  otherwise  than  fatal. 
Her  guns  would  have  to  be  worked  with  great  caution.  At  present — 
that  is,  I  presume  with  a  Gr.Z.  of  3-28  feet  long — the  inclining 
moment  due  to  the  running  out  of  the  guns  is  over  1,600  foot-tons, 
and  becomes  a  serious  danger  as  the  ship  approaches  the  '  riddled  and 
gutted '  condition.  If  the  '  Inflexible '  in  the  supposed  condition 
were  going  7'24  knots,  and  turning  a  circle  of  1,210  feet  in  diameter, 
*  she  would  upset ; '  18  but  they  intimate  that  she  could  not  be 
driven  at  this  speed  in  that  condition.  This,  then,  is  the  amount  of 
security  attained  by  the  '  Inflexible  '  without  water  ballast,  in  a  con- 
dition possible,  though  improbable.  Surely  it  completely  disposes  of 
the  promises  made  that  the  security  of  the  ship  would  be  entirely 
independent  of  her  unarmoured  ends. 

The  committee,  however,  also  say  that  the  stability  she  would 
have  (and  which  I  have  just  described  in  their  own  words),  though 
small,  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  encounter  with  safety 
waves  of  considerable  magnitude,  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable 
effects  of  free  internal  water  in  extinguishing  rolling.19  Owing  to  this 
property,  apparently  discovered  by  them,  the  ship  will  actually  possess 
in  all  cases  a  righting  power  in  excess  of  what  the  calculated  curves 
assign  to  her,  and  this  excess  will  only  be  obliterated  by  slow  degrees 
as  the  wounds  become  greater  and  more  numerous  ; 20  though,  even 
when  the  ship  has  reached  the  'riddled  and  gutted '  condition,  some 
portion  of  the  action  they  have  described  will  still  remain.  There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  in  the  committee's  mind  as  to  how  far  such 
excesses  beyond  the  righting  forces  indicated  by  the  curves  of  stabi- 
lity can  be  measured  and  reckoned  on,21  and  taken  in  conjunction 
with  skin  resistance,  bilge  keels,  and  other  matters,  they  say  that 
their  joint  effect  cannot  be  determined  otherwise  than  by  experiment. 
I  take  no  exception  to  the  experiments  on  a  model  tried  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  the  '  Inflexible  '  would  pro- 
bably roll  under  given  circumstances,  if  her  specific  resistance  to 
rolling  in  that  state  had  been  ascertained.  And  although  the  in- 
stances (which  have  been  witnessed  by  myself)  of  the  rolling  in  a 
heavy  sea  of  waterlogged  ships  have  always  shown  slow  but  extremely 
deep  rolling,  the  angles  reached  having  been  exceptionally  large,  and 
the  pause  at  the  extremity  of  the  roll  being  unusually  long,  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  the  behaviour  of  these  ships  was  influenced  by 
special  circumstances ;  and  that  the  experiments  on  the  effect  on 
rolling  of  the  free  water  in  the  model  of  the  '  Inflexible '  were  pro- 
perly conducted  and  may  be  relied  on.  Certainly  the  effect  of  this 
free  internal  water  was  large  and  unexpected.  The  effect  of  water 
locked  and  prevented  from  moving  from  side  to  side  by  partitions  or 
cells  was  obvious  enough,  and  had  always  been  recognised.  The 

18  Report,  p.  19.         w  Report,  p.  7.        M  Report,  p.  2I  Report,  p.  12. 
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committee,  however,  state  that  free  internal  water  produced  its  maxi- 
mum effect  precisely  when  the  stability  was  smallest  and  the  ship 
'riddled  and  g-utted,' and  without  ballast22 — certainly  a  very  fortu- 
nate discovery  for  the  '  Inflexible.' 

The  addition  of  water  ballast  let  into  the  bottom  of  the  citadel 
ship,  on  which  the  board  minute  relied  for  the  safety  of  the  '  Inflexible T 
in  her  *  riddled  and  gutted '  condition,  is  not  very  acceptable  to  the 
committee.  In  one  part  of  the  report 23  we  find  that  its  admission 
increases  the  amount  of  stability,  but  does  not  materially  increase  the 
range  ;  that  a  large  increase  of  the  immersion  of  the  armoured  deck 
(due  of  course  to  water  ballast)  would  render  the  resistance  to  rolling 
less  vigorous ;  that  the  ship  would  be  safer  with  a  moderate  than 
with  a  very  large  amount  of  water  admitted  as  ballast.  And  in 
another  place  they  say  that  small  changes  in  depth  (of  the  ship)  will 
largely  increase  or  diminish  the  power  of  extinguishing  rolling  pos- 
sessed by  free  internal  water  ;  that  when  the  '  Inflexible  '  is  simply 
'  riddled  and  gutted,'  the  middle  deck  being  just  awash,  the  power  (of 
extinguishing  rolling)  is  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  water  ballast. 
The  use,  therefore,  of  water  ballast  to  augment  the  stability  of  the 
ship  in  her  '  riddled  and  gutted  '  condition  is  one  that  requires  ex- 
treme nicety  in  its  application,  and  can  scarcely  be  recommended  in  a 
seaway  when  the  extreme  range  of  the  curve  of  stability  is  but  17°. 
Nor  in  fact  do  the  committee  recommend  its  use ;  for  if  they  have 
been  rightly  understood  24  they  speak  of  the  '  Inflexible,'  after '  riddling* 
and  gutting '  and  with  water  ballast,  as  in  a  very  critical  position, 
with  speed  and  power  of  turning  so  limited  as  to  be  unable  to  resist 
effective  ramming  or  a  well-directed  torpedo,  and  with  her  guns  only 
capable  of  being  used  with  the  greatest  caution. 

It  thus  appears  from  the  committee's  report,  that,  granting  the 
possibility  of  the  '  riddling  and  gutting,'  though  highly  improbable, 
there  is  great  risk  of  the  ship's  capsizing  even  with  water  ballast  in 
the  bottom,  when  such  a  condition  has  been  reached ;  and  this,  I 
say,  is  an  inevitable  conclusion  from  their  own  words.  I  arrive 
at  it  although  I  have  found  in  Mr.  Eeed's  printed  evidence  a  very 
strong  presumption  that  the  residuum  of  stability  of  the  '  Inflexible  ' 
in  her  riddled  and  gutted  condition,  stated  by  the  Director  of  Naval 
Construction  to  be  1 7°,  is  considerably  over-estimated  ;  yet  following 
the  committee,  who  say,  *  We  desire  to  record  our  sense  of  the  pains- 
taking accuracy  and  scientific  skill  with  which  all  these  calculations 
are  made,  and  of  the  reliance  which  may  be  placed  upon  them,'  I 
acc.pt  the  larger  range  as  established.  Against  all  the  risks  the 
*  Inflexible '  may  run,  from  the  small  residuum  of  stability  left,  from 
the  small  range  of  that  residuum,  and  all  that  it  involves,  the  com- 
mittee can  only  put  into  the  opposite  scale  the  effect  of  free  water 
in  a  ship  in  extinguishing  rolling,  and  as  a  corollary  to  this,  and 
partly  as  an  explanation  of  it,  the  time,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 

22  Report,  p.  12.  »  Report,  p.  7.  ™  Report,  p.  7. 
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amount  of  the  destruction  of  the  ends,  required  for  the  water  to 
establish  its  equilibrium  throughout  the  interior  of  the  ship.  Those 
who  have  followed  me  thus  far  will  see  that  these  are  the  only  cir- 
cumstances which  alleviate  the  risk  run  by  the '  Inflexible '  of  upsetting 
when,  as  the  committee  call  it,  the  l  extreme  assumption  '  of  '  riddling 
and  gutting '  has  been  reached. 

The  committee  consider  the  most  probable  results  of  an  action 
will  be  to  place  the  'Inflexible'  in  the  conditions  e  or/,  shown  at 
page  1 1  of  the  paper  '  Inflexible '  presented  to  Parliament.  It  has 
not  been  found  practicable  to  reproduce  these  diagrams.  The  figures 
at  page  1 1  of  the  Parliamentary  paper  give  curves  of  stability  for 
the  ship  distinguished  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  equipment,  draught  of  water,  displacement,  and  dest7*uction, 
with  reference  to  which  I  cannot  but  consider  one  of  the  headings 
at  page  10  as  liable  to  mislead,  for  it  describes  the  'Inflexible'  as 
possessing  a  certain  amount  and  range  of  stability,  with  her  unar- 
moured  ends  giving  no  stability  ;  this  range  and  amount  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  given  on  the  other  side  of  the  page  as  belonging  to 
the  ship  in  her  e  condition,  when  the  cork  and  stores  are  in  place, 
and  therefore  when  the  ends  are  contributing  to  buoyancy  and  sta- 
bility. The  words  describing  the  e  condition  are  '  Fully  equipped, 
ends  riddled.'  This  and  the  condition  /,  headed  '  as  in  e,  but  coal 
between  decks,  800  tons,  removed,'  are  those  which  the  committee 
think  the  most  probable  conditions  for  the  '  Inflexible '  to  be  found 
in  after  an  action.  In  either  of  these  conditions  the  amount  and 
range  of  stability  are  small.  In  the  case  e  the  length  of  G.Z.  is  -568 
of  a  foot,  in  case/  *534  of  a  foot ;  the  maximum  stability  is  reached 
at  an  inclination  of  13-5°  and  15'4°,  and  the  range  is  30°  and  32-4° 
respectively.  The  committee  consider  the  ship  perfectly  safe  and 
seaworthy  as  regards  her  transverse  stability ;  and  this,  though  far 
less  than  the  Committee  of  Designs  considered  necessary  in  1871,  I 
will  accept  as  sufficient  under  the  new  lights  thrown  upon  the  theory 
of  rolling  by  the  experiments  carried  out  by  the  committee.  But  I 
must  observe  that  these  conditions,  e  and/,  are  far  away  indeed  from 
the  extreme  possibilities  of  destruction,  and  from  that  promised  in  the 
design,  that  the  security  of  the  ship  should  be  independent  of  her  un- 
armoured  ends.  It  is  my  bounden  duty  to  say  that  that  condition  has 
not  been  fulfilled,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  committee  should 
have  done  so  likewise.  For,  though  they  had  no  direct  instructions  to 
report  whether  the  conditions  promised  by  the  design  had  been  ful- 
filled, nor  any  direct  instructions  to  suggest  such  improvements  as 
might  occur  to  them,  they  have,  while  neglecting  the  first  and  by  no 
means  unimportant  bearing  of  the  inquiry,  given  us  some  most  remark- 
able suggestions  as  to  improvements  in  the  type  of  the  '  Inflexible.' 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  with  the  devices  and 
contrivances  adopted  to  compensate  for  the  deficient  buoyancy  of  the 
armoured  citadel  as  designed  and  promised,  the  '  Inflexible '  is  but  a 
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very  imperfect  type  of  citadel  ship,  especially  when  we  find  not  only 
that  the  committee  consider  the  transverse  stability  of  the  ship  to  be 
so  small  that  in  her  riddled  and  gutted  condition  (a  highly  improbable 
one  as  they  consider),  she  could  not,  at  the  rate  of  7*24  knots,  turn  in  a 
given  circle  without  upsetting — only  limiting  this  alarming  statement 
by  declaring  that  she  could  not  probably  attain  to  even  that  speed — but 
that  the  serious  risk  of  upsetting  by  the  use  of  her  guns  leads  them  to 
recommend  that  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  travel  of  the  slides, 
or  in  the  distribution  of  the  weights  in  the  turrets,  so  as  to  bring  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  turrets  and  guns  over  the  centre  of  revolution 
when  the  guns  are  at  the  middle  of  their  range  on  the  slides. 

In  the  course  of  his  evidence  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Reed 
stated  that  he  had  not  calculated  the  position  that  the  '  Inflexible  ' 
would  take  up  when  her  transverse  stability  had  been  destroyed,  nor 
made  sufficient  investigation  of  the  longitudinal  stability  she  might 
possess,  and  he  recommended  this  latter  investigation  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention.  No  doubt  influenced  by  these  remarks,  though 
not  directed  to  do  so,  they  did  take  up  the  subject  of  the '  Inflexible's ' 
longitudinal  stability,  which  they  found  to  be  so  deficient  that,  if  she 
were  wounded  in  certain  places  and  in  certain  ways,  she  could  not 
steam  even  at  a  speed  of  seven  knots  without  wholly  submerging 
her  free-board  forward,  and  that,  if  wounded  in  a  certain  way  but  in 
less  critical  places,  her  speed  must  be  limited  to  nine  knots.  It 
further  seems  '  certain  that  the  effect  of  sea-waves  must  be  in  some 
circumstances  greatly  to  aggravate  the  disturbances  of  trim  which 
have  been  described,  and  to  limit  still  further  the  speed  permissible.' 
Some  remedies  against  a  state  of  things  which  wholly  destroys  the 
fighting  power  of  the  ship  may  be  found,  the  committee  think,  by 
suitably  formed  outlets  in  the  ship's  side,  and  by  extending  the  cork 
chambers  longitudinally  to  the  extreme  ends  of  the  ship,  and  up- 
wards to  the  upper  deck.  The  committee  further  ask  for  serious 
consideration  to  be  given  to  a  proposal  to  add  considerably  to  the 
extreme  width  of  the  '  Inflexible's '  type,  and  to  give  much  greater 
fineness  to  the  ends.  They  state  as  the  result  of  experiments  that  ten 
feet  thus  added  to  the  'Inflexible's'  width,  fining  the  ends  to  keep 
the  displacement  unaltered,  would  rather  diminish  the  resistance  of 
the  intact  vessel  to  propulsion  at  full  power,  and  by  other  trifling 
arrangements  her  transverse  stability  in  the  e  and  /  conditions 
would  be  about  doubled,  and  in  the  riddled  and  gutted  condition 
would  be  more  than  it  now  is  in  the  &  and  /  conditions.  They  further 
add: — 

We  therefore  in  conclusion  desire  to  bring  under  the  very  serious  consideration 
of  their  lordships  the  necessity,  before  proceeding  with  the  construction  of  more 
vessels  of  the  '  Inflexible '  type,  of  thoroughly  investigating  whether,  by  more 
beam,  their  safety  may  not  be  largely  increased  without  impairing  their  speed  and 
efficiency. 

These  observations  are  only  too  conclusive.     What  value,  after 
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reading  them,  can  be  attached  to  their  opinion  at  page  8  of  the  report, 
that  a  just  balance  has  been  maintained  in  the  design,  so  that  out  of 
a  given  set  of  conditions  a  good  result  has  been  obtained  ?  It  is  re- 
markable, too,  that  one  of  these  conditions,  '  the  limited  width  of  the 
"  Inflexible,"  '  they  reject  as  unnecessary  in  their  concluding  pages. 
They  appear  to  consider  that  as  the  armoured  citadel  may  be 
pierced,  and  the  unarmoured  ends  can  be  destroyed,  these  two  ele- 
ments of  danger  somehow  balance  each  other,  and  they  endeavour 
to  prove,  by  arguments  which  they  in  the  last  pages  of  their  report 
demonstrate  to  be  inconclusive,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  what 
the  '  Inflexible's '  design  promised — a  central  citadel  and  under-water 
shot-proof  decked  ship,  which  should,  when  plated  with  thick  armour, 
preserve  a  secure  reserve  of  buoyancy  and  stability,  deriving  no 
assistance  from  its  unarmoured  ends,  without  sacrificing  other  matters 
of  even  greater  moment.  It  is  in  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  subject 
that  I  conceive  the  assistance  of  an  experienced  naval  architect  ac- 
customed to  design  ironclad  ships  would  have  been  of  great  value. 
I  believe  he  could  have  shown  the  committee  that  they  were  going 
in  the  wrong  direction  in  attempting  to  find  what  they  wanted  by 
adding  length  to  the  citadel  and  taking  thickness  from  the  armour, 
as  if  this  were  the  only  alternative  which  could  be  followed.  They 
were  probably  led  into  this  direction  by  the  observations  of  the 
Director  of  Naval  Construction,  as  given  in  the  Parliamentary  paper 
'  Inflexible,'  from  which  he  seems  to  think  that  Mr.  Eeed's  sugges- 
tions could  only  be  met  in  this  way.  Over  this  ground  it  is  not 
necessary  to  follow  the  committee ;  the  complete  answer  to  their 
arguments  will  be  found  in  their  own  recommendation  to  increase 
the  beam  of  future  Inflexibles. 

While  I  freely  admit  that  no  perfect  ship  of  war  was  ever  built, 
and  that,  by  fixing  the  critic's  attention  on  one  particular  point  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  any  ship  in  the  world  may  be  discredited, 
no  one  can  say  that  the  facts  pointed  out  by  this  committee  are  the  • 
result  of  captious  criticism,  or  that  they  have  shown  any  undue  dis- 
position to  construe  doubtful  points  in  a  sense  adverse  to  the  design. 
Armed  with  the  facts  contained  in  this  report,  and  undeterred  by 
opinions  or  speculations  in  seeming  opposition  to  these  facts,  the 
public,  through  Parliament,  must  insist  on  an  exhaustive  consideration 
of  the  committee's  suggestions  before  proceeding  further  with  the 
'  Ajax '  and  '  Agamemnon,'  or  permitting  the  design  of  the  new  *  In- 
flexible '  to  be  gone  on  with.  They  must  insist  upon  such  remedies 
being  applied  to  the  i  Inflexible '  herself  as  are  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  and  they  would  do  well  to  bring  home  to  the  con- 
viction of  the  Admiralty  that  such  investigations  as  the  '  Inflexible's ' 
committee  have  prosecuted  must  be  undertaken  by  an  independent 
tribunal  before  and  not  after  the  construction  of  new  types  of  ships. 
?v!jt  \fn  m  ftflobbifc  jntf.  'to  w- 
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MRS.    SIDDONS    AS    LADY    MACBETH. 

FROM    CONTEMPORARY   NOTES   BT    GrEORGE   JOSEPH   BELL. 

WHEN  any  great  work  of  art  perishes  from  among  us,  we  not  only 
grieve,  but  we  rebel  against  the  decree  of  fate.  The  wars,  the  traffic, 
the  mechanical  arts  of  old,  nay  even  the  men  and  women,  wither 
into  an  oblivion  which  is  not  painful  but  kindly.  We  sigh  and  smile 
and  acquiesce — better  so,  for  here  was  nothing  fitted  to  endure  for 
ever.  They  had  their  time,  as  we  have  ours,  and  who  would  wish 
that  the  strife,  the  bustle,  the  men  of  to-day  should  last  for  ever  ? 
But  the  destruction  of  any  beautiful  thing,  whether  it  be  the  work  of 
art  or  nature,  fills  us,  on  the  contrary,  with  sickening  regret.  The 
temple,  statue,  picture  gone  imply  a  loss  of  joy  to  uncounted  gene 
rations.  We  suffer  real  pain  when  we  think  of  lost  tragedies  by 
Sophocles,  and  our  whole  classical  system  of  education  is  a  protest 
that  though  kingdoms,  peoples,  tongues  may  die,  their  works  of 
beauty  shall  endure. 

If  this  be  our  feeling  as  to  the  more  durable  works  of  art,  what 
shall  we  say  of  those  triumphs  which  by  their  very  nature  last  no 
longer  than  the  action  which  creates  them — the  triumphs  of  the 
orator,  the  singer,  or  the  actor  ?  There  is  an  anodyne  in  the 
words  '  must  be  so,'  '  inevitable,'  and  there  is  even  some  absurdity  in 
longing  for  the  impossible.  This  anodyne  and  our  sense  of  humour 
temper  the  unhappiness  we  feel  when,  after  heaving  some  great  perfor- 
mance, we  leave  the  theatre  and  think,  'Well,  this  great  thing  has  been, 
and  all  that  is  now  left  of  it  is  the  feeble  print  upon  my  brain,  the 
little  thrill  which  memory  will  send  along  my  nerves,  mine  and  my 
neighbours' ;  as  we  live  longer  the  print  and  thrill  must  grow  feebler, 
and  when  we  pass  away  the  impress  of  the  great  artist  will  vanish 
from  the  world.'  The  regret  that  a  great  art  should  in  its  nature  be 
transitory  explains  the  lively  interest  which  -many  feel  in  reading 
anecdotes  or  descriptions  of  a  great  actor,  and  it  is  this  feeling  which 
prompts  the  publication  of  the  following  notes  on  Mrs.  Siddons' 
acting  made  by -an -eye-witness  of  ability  and  true  artistic  feeling. 

The  public  of  to-day  are  perhaps  hardly  aware  of  the  height  to 
which  the  art  of  acting  may  rise.  Yet  those  who  have  been  familiar 
with  the  creations  of  Kachel  and  Salvini  will  not  only  credit  the 
assertion  that  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  representing  the  charac- 
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ters  of  Murphy,  Lillo,  Southerne,  and  Otway,  was  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  the  writers,  but  that,  even  when  representing  Shakespeare, 
she  supplied  much  which  enriched  the  conceptions  of  the  poet. 
To-day  we  often  speak  of  an  actor  as  the  mere  interpreter  of  Shake- 
speare. We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  there  is  some  one  Hamlet 
or  Lady  Macbeth,  a  creature  of  Shakespeare's  brain,  an  eidolon  which 
the  actor  must  of  necessity  endeavour  to  represent,  his  success  being 
measured  by  the  approach  which  he  makes  to  this  unattainable  ideal. 
Those,  however,  who  have  seen  the  acting  of  the  last  thirty  years  in 
Paris  will  know  that  this  view  of  the  actor's  province  is  far  from  true 
when  he  interprets  even  the  best  modern  authors.  They  know  that  an 
actor,  when  he  receives  the  manuscript,  has  to  create  his  part  in  the 
sense  of  conceiving  a  complete  human  being  who,  under  the  given 
circumstances,  employs  the  words  which  the  author  has  supplied. 
They  know  that  no  critic  could,  by  reading  a  play,  evolve  a  portrait 
of  the  man  whom  an  original  actor  will  represent  as  the  embodiment 
of  some  new  part.  They  know  that  each  new  actor  of  real  merit  re- 
creates the  persons  of  the  older  drama,  sending  traditions  to  the 
winds  and  producing  a  new  person  on  the  stage  using  the  old  words, 
but  with  marvellous  differences  of  manner,  voice,  gesture  and  in- 
tention. They  know  that  there  is  not  merely  one  good  way  of  repre- 
senting a  great  part,  but  as  many  ways  as  there  are  great  actors. 
Each  actor  is  bound  so  to  fashion  his  conception  that  his  own  physical 
attributes  and  mental  powers  will  lend  themselves  to  its  execution, 
and  thus  the  great  parts  on  the  French  stage  have  bound  up  with 
them  a  long  series  of  portraits  each  representing  the  creation  of  a 
separate  actor — all  the  creations  good  and  to  be  judged  of  on  their 
own  merits,  not  by  reference  simply  to  the  mind  of  the  author. 

In  small  part?,  and  in  the  lower  walks  of  the  art,  the  English 
public  will  admit  this  truth  readily.  No  one  can  suppose  that  the 
writer  of  Rip  van  Winkle  conceived  his  man  with  the  tones  and 
gestures  which  we  find  so  admirable  in  Mr.  Jefferson ;  but  the  ma- 
jesty of  Shakespeare's  name  overawes  us  when  we  hear  that  a  Mrs. 
Siddons  created  a  part  which  Shakespeare  wrote — when  we  are  told  that 
an  actor's  first  business  is  not  to  think  how  Shakespeare  conceived  his 
character  as  standing  or  looking,  but  how  he,  the  actor,  can  make  a 
real  human  being  stand  and  look  while  speaking  Shakespeare's  words. 
Yet  the  words  of  the  part  do  not  by  themselves  supply  the  actor  with 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  actions  he  has  to  perform.  Every  single 
word  has  to  be  spoken  with  just  intonation  and  emphasis,  while  not 
a  single  intonation  or  emphasis  is  indicated  by  the  printed  copy. 
The  actor  must  find  the  expression  of  face,  the  attitude  of  body,  the 
action  of  the  limbs,  the  pauses,  the  hurries — the  life,  in  fact.  There 
is  no  logical  process  by  which  all  these  things  can  be  evolved  out  of 
the  mere  words  of  a  part.  The  actor  must  go  direct  to  nature  and 
his  own  heart  for  the  tones  and  action  by  which  he  is  to  move  his 
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audience ;  these  his  author  cannot  give  him,  and  in  creating  these,  if 
he  be  a  great  actor,  his  art  may  be  supremely  great. 

The  distinction  between  the  mechanical  arts  and  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  fine  arts  lies  in  the  creation  or  invention  required 
by  the  artist  as  compared  with  the  skill  or  dexterity  which  are  alone 
required  by  the  craftsman.  The  one  copies  or  executes ;  the  other 
creates,  invents,  or  finds  the  treasure  which  he  gives  to  the  world. 
Arts  are  great  or  small  as  the  thing  created  is  noble  or  petty ;  the 
artist  is  true  or  false  as  he  possesses  more  or  less  of  this  creative 
power,  for  the  exercise  of  which  he  in  all  cases  requires  skill  more  or 
less  mechanical,  which  technical  skill  is  often  called  '  art '  as  if  there 
were  no  other.  This  technical  skill  can  be  taught  and  must  be  learned 
by  every  artist.  The  poetic  creative  power  can  never  be  taught," 
though  in  a  sense  it  is  learned  from  every  sight,  sound,  and  feeling  ; 
but  this  greater  art  is  learned  unconsciously,  and  few  have  the  power 
to  learn  the  lesson. 

Judged  by  this  canon,  the  art  of  the  actor  may  claim  high  rank1 ' 
whenever  its  scope  is  the  presentment  of  the  highest  human  types. 
To  truly  great  actors,  the  words  they  have  to  speak  are  but  oppor- 
tunities of  creating  these  types — opportunities  in  the  sense  that  a 
beautiful  model,  a  fine  landscape,  are  opportunities  to  the  painter. 
In  these  he  finds  his  picture,  in  those  the  actor  finds  his  person ; 
but  the  dramatist  does  less  for  the  actor  than  nature  for  the  painter. 
It  is  the  involuntary  unconscious  perception  of  this  truth  which 
makes  men  accord  a  generous  recognition  to  artists  such  as  Mrs. 
Siddons  while  treating,  not  without  justice,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
profession  as  mere  skilled  workmen. 

It  is  probable,  nay  certain,  that  in  writing  the  words  to  be  uttered 
by  each  character,  a  great  author  has  vividly  present  to  his  mind  an 
ideal  man  or  woman  speaking  these  with  natural  and  effective  tones 
and  gestures — perhaps  in  Shakespeare's  case,  though  not  in  others, 
the  best  tones  and  gestures  possible ;  perhaps,  however,  with  tones 
and  gestures  so  old-fashioned  that  they  Would  not  move  us  now  ;  what 
is  certain  is  that  we  have  no  means  of  discovering  these;  indeed,  he 
could  not  himself  have  imparted  them  to  a  fellow-actor.  Moreover, 
when  writing  the  words  of  Macbeth,  he  cannot  have  had  present  to 
his  mind  all  the  gestures  and  expressions  of  Lady  Macbeth  as  she 
listened.  Yet  this  by-play  of  the  great  actress  was  such  that  the 
audience,  looking  at  her,  forgot  to  listen  to  Macbeth.  Corneille  never 
thought  of  how  Camille  would  listen  to  the  account  of  the  death  of 
her  lover  in  Les  Horaces.,  or,  if  he  thought  of  it,  his  conception  must 
have  been  a  mere  sketch  as  compared  with  the  long  and  marvellous 
scene  which  Eachel,  playing  the  part,  showed  to  the  astonished 
audience. 

In  truth,  the  spectators  do  not  know  the  marvellous  study  which 
a  great  actor  applies  to  every  word  of  a  speech.  Some  think  that 
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the  study  consists  in  finding  out  what  the  author  meant  the  hero  to 
say  or  express  by  given  words.    Sometimes  this  demands  study ;  more 
often  with  great  writers  it  is  as  plain  as  can  be,  requiring  no  study. 
When  the  meaning  is  understood,  next  comes  the  consideration  of 
the  feeling  which  the  speech  implies  or  requires  in  the  speaker.     The 
conception  of  this  is  far  more  difficult  than  the  simple  interpretation 
of  the  words,  and  will  alter  with  each  new  actor  ;  not  differing  toto 
c<xlo,  but  differing  in  shade,  colour,  and  intensity.     Any  one  of  us 
can  understand  the  reasoning  in  '  To  be  or  not  to  be.'     Very  few  of 
us  can  form  any  vivid  conception  of  the  state  of  Hamlet's  mind, 
sentence  by  sentence,  word  by  word,  as  he  utters  them.     Of  the  few 
who  can  form  any  conception  beyond  a  mere  colourless,  shadeless, 
pointless  impression  of  gloom  or  bitterness,  each  one  must  of  neces- 
sity form  a  distinct  and  new  conception.      In  order  that   such  a 
speech  may  sway  a  house,  it  must  represent  a  series  of  emotions,  each 
intense,  natural,  and  noble — each  succeeding  the  other  in  a  natural 
sequence.     After  the  speech  has  been  understood  and  the  feelings  to 
which  it   corresponds   conceived,  comes  a  task  of  ineffable  difficulty 
— that  of  finding  tones,  look,  and  action,  which  shall  represent  those 
feelings.     The  author  gives  an  outline,  which  the  actor  must  fill  up 
with  colour,  light,  and  shade,  so  as  to  show  a  concrete  fact;  and  no. 
two  actors  can  or  ought  to  do  this  in  one  and  the  same  way.     Let 
any  reader  who  doubts  this — who  thinks,  for  instance,  that  there  is 
some  one  Hamlet,  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  who  could  only  speak  the 
speech  in  one  attitude,  with  one  set  of  tones — open  the  book,  and  in 
the  solitude  of  his  chamber  try  first  to  find  out  the  emotions  which 
Shakespeare  meant  his  Hamlet  to  feel,  and  then  try  to  express  those 
emotions  in  tones  which  would  indicate  them   to  others.     If  honest 
and  clever,  he  will  find  out  after  half  an  hour's  study  how  little  the 
author  has  done  for  the  actor,  how  much  the  actor  is  called  upon  to 
do  for  the  author. 

These  views  will  find  their  illustration  in  the  remarkable  notes  by 
Professor  Gr.  J.  Bell  on  Mrs.  Siddons'  acting,  which  are  now  pub  . 
lished  for  the  first  time,  having  been  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  writer  by  his  surviving  son,  Mr.  John  Bell,  of  the  Calcutta  bar. 
Written  apparently  on  the  spot,  and  during  the  red-hot  glow  of  ap- 
preciation, they  bring  the  great  actress  before  us  in  a  way  which  no 
laboured  criticism  or  description  could  do.  They  show  how  noble  an 
art  she  practised,  and  might  almost  inspire  some  young  and  generous 
mind  with  the  power  once  more  to  create  heroic  men  and  women  on 
the  stage. 

Professor  Gr.  J.  Bell,  brother  of  the  great  surgeon  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  was  Professor  of  Scottish  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  author  of  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Scotland,  a  standard 
work  still  in  high  repute.  He  was  well  known  by  his  friends  to  be  a 
man  of  fine  taste  and  keen  sensibility,  as  is  indeed  proved  by  these 
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notes.  They  were  made  in  1809,  or  about  that  time,  and  are  con- 
tained in  three  volumes,  lettered  '  Siddons,'  which  of  themselves 
prove  the  great  interest  taken  in  Mrs.  Siddons'  acting.  They  contain 
acting  editions  of  the  plays  in  which  she  appeared,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Inchbald.  Professor  Bell  was  himself  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud, 
and,  besides  critical  remarks,  he  has  noted  in  many  places  the  rise  or 
fall  of  Mrs.  Siddons'  voice,  putting  a  mark  /  for  a  rise,  and  \  for  a 
fall.  The  words  on  which  the  emphasis  fell  are  underlined.  The 
following  is  an  introductory  note  on  Macbeth  : — 

Of  Lady  Macbeth  there  is  not  a  great  deal  in  this  play,  but  the  wonderful 
genius  of  Mrs.  Siddons  makes  it  the  whole.  She  makes  it  tell  the  whole  story  of 
the  ambitious  project,  the  disappointment,  the  remorse,  the  sickness  and  despair  of 
guilty  ambition,  the  attainment  of  whose  object  is  no  cure  for  the  wounds  of  the 
spirit.  Macbeth  in  Kenible's  hand  is  only  a  cooperating  part.  I  can  conceive 
Garrick  to  have  sunk  Lady  Macbeth  as  much  as  Mrs.  Siddons  does  Macbeth,  yet 
when  you  see  Mrs.  Siddons  play  this  part  you  scarcely  can  believe  that  any  acting 
could  make  her  part  subordinate.  Her  turbulent  and  inhuman  strength  of  spirit 
does  all.  She  turns  Macbeth  to  her  purpose,  makes  him  her  mere  instrument, 
guides,  directs,  and  inspires  the  whole  plot.  Like  Macbeth's  evil  genius  she  hurries 
him  on  in  the  mad  career  of  ambition  and  cruelty  from  which  his  nature  would 
have  shrunk.  The  nagging  of  her  spirit,  the  melancholy  and  dismal  blank  begin- 
ning to  steal  upon  her,  is  one  of  the  finest  lessons  of  the  drama.  The  moral  is 
complete  in  the  despair  of  Macbeth,  the*  fond  regret  of  both  for  that  state  of  inno- 
cence from  which  their  wild  ambition  has  hurried  them  to  their  undoing. 

The  writer  of  this  note  obviously,  like  Milton,  considered  a  tragedy 
the  moralest  of  poems,  as  indeed  it  is ;  but  special  attention  may  be 
paid  to  two  points.  First,  Mrs.  Siddons  did  not  herself  conceive 
Shakespeare's  Lady  Macbeth  as  turbulent  and  with  inhuman  strength ; 
she  represented  her  as  a  woman  of  this  type  because  this  conception 
suited  her  physical  powers  and  appearance.  But  in  her  own  memo- 
randa, published  in  her  life  by  Campbell,  she  speaks  thus  of  Lady 
Macbeth's  beauty : — 

According  to  my  notion  it  is  of  that  character  which  I  believe  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  most  captivating  to  the  other  sex — fair,  feminine,  nay  perhaps  even 
fragile — 

Fair  as  the  forms  that,  wove  in  fancy's  loom, 

Float  in  light  visions  round  the  poet's  head. 

Such  a  combination  only,  respectable  in  energy  and  strength  of  mind,  and  capti- 
vating in  feminine  loveliness,  could  have  composed  a  charm  of  such  potency  as  to 
fascinate  the  mind  of  a  hero  so  dauntless,  a  character  so  amiable,  so  honourable  as 
Macbeth. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  Mrs.  Siddons'  argument  that  an 
overbearing  woman  could  never  have  guided  Macbeth  ;  but  this  point 
is  for  the  moment  of  secondary  interest,  compared  with  the  light 
which  her  remark  throws  on  the  statement  made  above,  that  there  is 
not  one  conception  which  alone  the  actor  must  form  of  a  given  part. 
Here  we  have  a  great  actress  forming  two  distinct  conceptions  :  for 
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no  one  can  believe  that  if  Mrs.  Siddons  had  been  able  to  appear  the 
fair  and  fragile  beauty  she  conceived,  she  would  have  used  a  single 
gesture  or  one  inflection  similar  to  those  employed  when  she  was 
representing  turbulent  inhuman  strength. 

The  second  point  of  interest  in  Professor  Bell's  note  is,  that  the 
melancholy  and  dismal  blank  beginning  to  steal  on  Lady  Macbeth  is 
more  the  creation  of  Siddons  than  of  Shakespeare.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  text  to  contradict  it,  but  little  to  indicate  it.  This  will  become 
more  apparent  when  we  reach  the  detailed  notes. 

A  second  notice  in  another  copy  of  Macbeth  appears  as  follows  : — 

Mrs.  Siddons  is  not  before  an  audience.  Her  mind  wrought  up  in  high  con- 
ception of  her  part,  her  eye  never  wandering,  never  for  a  moment  idle,  passion  and 
sentiment  continually  betraying  themselves.  Her  words  are  the  accompaniments 
of  her  thoughts,  scarcely  necessary,  you  would  imagine,  to  the  expression,  but  highly 
raising  it,  and  giving  the  full  force  of  poetical  effect. 

What  a  tribute !     Shakespeare's  words  hardly  necessary  !     And  this 
was  written  by  a  man  who  idolised  Shakespeare. 
Professor  Bell  elsewhere  remarks : — 

A  just  observation  that  it  is  unhappy  when  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Siddons,  and  Macbeth  (with  ?)  an  inferior  actor.  She  then  becomes  not 
the  affectionate  aider  of  her  husband's  ambition,  but  the  fell  monster  who  tempts 
him  to  transgress,  making  him  the  mere  instrument  of  her  wild  and  uncontrollable 
ambition. 

The  notes  on  this  play  will  now  be  given,  only  so  much  of  each 
scene  being  quoted  as  is  necessary  to  render  the  note  intelligible. 
The  text  of  Shakespeare  is  given  as  found  in  the  edition  annotated 
'by  Professor  Bell. 

ACT  I. 

SCENE  5.     Macbeth'g  castle  at  Inverness. 

Enter  LADY  MACBETH,°  readme/  a  letter. 

Lady.  '  They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success :  and  I  have  learned  by  the  per- 
fectest  report,  they  have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge.  When  I  burned 
in  desire  to  question  them  further,  they  made  themselves  air,  into  which  they 
vanished.  Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives  from  the 
king,  who  all-hailed  me  "  Thane  of  Cawdor  " ;  by  which  title,  before,  these  weird 
sisters  paluted  ine,  and  referred  me  to  the  coming  on  of  time/  with  "  Hail,  king 
that  shalt  be !  "  This  have  I  thought  good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dearest  partner  of 
greatness,  that  thou  mightest  not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant  of 
what  greatness  is  promised  thee.  Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  and  farewell.' 
Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor,  and  shalt  be  1 
What  thou  art  promised : 2  yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature  ; 

•>  Mrs.  Siddons. 

l  Exalted  prophetic  tone,  as  if  the  whole  future  were  present  ts  her  soul, 

3  A  slight  tincture  of  contempt  throughout. 
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It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 

To  catch  the  nearest  way :  thou  wouldst  be  great ; 

Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without 

The  illness  should  attend  it : 3  what  thou  wouldst  highly, 

That  wouldst  thou  holily N ;  wouldst  not  piny  false, 

And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win  :  thou'd'St  have,  great  Glamis, 

That  which  cries  '  Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou  have  it ' : 

And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do 

Than  wishest  should  be  undone.     Hie  thee  hithor, 

That  I  may  pour  my  4  spirits  in  thine  ear ; 

And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 

All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round 

Whichyistfes  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 

To  have  thee  crown'd  withal,  , -i.i: :  .; . }.  }••• 

Enter  SETTON. 
i  *  •>»,.,« 

What  is  your  tidings  ? 

Scyton.     The  king  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady,  ;. ; ;,      T/iouJrt  mad  to  say  it :  f> 

">  Is  not  thy  master  with  him  ?  who,  were't  so, 
"Would  have  inform'd  for  preparation.? 

Seyton.     So  please  you,  it  is' true  :  our  thane  is  coming  : 
One  of  my-  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him, 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 

Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

. 
Ladu.  Give  him  tending  : 

.•I. i.    ,  •'  .    ><;.vl:  .  .  "  '       .;'.;. J       i    ,.;.ili 

He  brings  great  news.  [Exit  Seyton. 

8  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.    9  Come,  all  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here, 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty !  make  thick  my  blood  ; 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse, 
That  no  compunctious  visitinga  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  pace  between 
The  effect  and  it ! 9     10  Come  to  my  woman's  breasts, 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murdering  ministers, 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances' 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief !     Come,  thick  night, 

3  Here  and  in  the  night  scenes  it  is  plain  that  he  had  imparted  to  her  his  am- 
bitious thoughts  and  wishes.  si'ijv-J 

4  Starts  into  higher  animation. 

5  The  whole  of  this  following  scene  a  picture  of  this  highest  working  of  the  soul. 
Kemble  plays  it  not  well,  yet  some  things  good.    Much  of  the  effect  depends  on  the 
fire  which  she  strikes  into  him,  and  which  the  player  must  make  out. 

6  Loud. 

"  Soft,   as  if   correcting  herself,  and   under  the  tone  of  reasoning  concealing 
sentiments  almost  disclosed. 

8  After  a  long  pause  when  the  messenger  has  retired.    Indicates  her  fell  purpose 
settled  and  about  to  be  accomplished. 

9  In  a  low  voice — a  whisper  of  horrid  determination. 

10  Voice  quite  supernatural,  as  in  a  horrible  dream.     Chilled  with  horror  by  the 
slow  hollow  whisper  of  this  wonderful  croatu:e. 
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And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes, 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark,  ',j  &»» 
Tocry 'Hold,  hold! '10 

Enter  MACBETH. 
. 

11  Great  Glamis  !  worthy  Oawdor  ! 
Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter  ! 
Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now-uny; 
The  future  in  the  instant. 

Macbeth.  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady!2  And  when  goes  hence  ? 

Macbeth.     To-morrow,  as  he  purposes. 

Lady.  0,  never  * 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see * !  13 

14  Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters.     To  beguile  the  time, 
Look  like  the  time ;  14  bear  welcome  in  your  eve, 
Your  hand,  your  tongue  :  look  like  the  innocent  flower, 

15  But  be  the  serpent  under 't.     He  that's  coming 
Must  be  provided  for :  and  you  shall  put 

This  night's  great  business  into  my  dispatch  ; 

16  Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom.lG 

Macbeth.     We  will  speak  further. 

Lady.   .  ,  _.^  il.  *~;,;M,,  ;.•.  Only  look  up  clear ; 

17  To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear : 

Leave  all  the  rest  to  me."  [Exeunt. 

Does  not  the  reader  feel  that  in  these  close  personal  observations 
is  to  be  found  a  far  better  conception  of  what  the  genius  of  Siddons 
could  do  than  is  given  in  the  long  lives  by  Campbell  and  Boaden  ? 
Mrs.  Siddons  appears  to  have  repeated  the  word  'never'  before  'shall 
sun  that  morrow  see.'  This  appears  not  only  from  note  13,  but  from 
a  manuscript  insertion  of  a  second  '  never  '  after  the  pause  indicated 
above.  The  next  notes  are  on  the  sixth  scene,  where  Lady  Macbeth 
addresses  Duncan. 

11  Loud,  triumphant  and  wild  in  her  air. 

12  High  purpose  working  in  her  mind. 

13  Oh  never*.    A  long  pause,  turned  from  him,  her  eye  steadfast.    Strong  dwelling 
emphasis  on  'never,'  with  deep  downward  inflection,  'never  shall  sun  that  morrow 
see  ! '  Low,  very  slow  sustained  voice,  her  eye  and  her  mind  occupied  steadfastly  in 
the   contemplation   of   her  horrible   purpose,  pronunciation   almost  syllabic,  note 
unvaried.     Her  self-collected  solemn  energy,  her  fixed  posture,  her  determined  eye 
and  full  deep  voice  of  fixed  resolve  never  should  be  forgot,  cannot  be  conceived  nor 
described. 

14  Observing  the  effect  of  what  she  has  said  on  him,  now  first  turning  her  eye 
upon  his  face. 

15  Very  slow,  severe  and  cruel  expression,  her  gesture  impressive. 

16  Voice  changes  to  assurance  and  gratulation. 

17  Leading  him  out,  cajoling  him,  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  clapping  him.     This 
vulgar — gives  a  mean  conception   of   Macbeth,   unlike   the  high  mental  working 
by  which  he  is  turned  to  her  ambitious  purpose. 
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Lady.  1S  All  our  service 

In  every  point  twice  done  and  then  done  double 
Were  poor  and  single  business,  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house  :  for  those  of  old, 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them, 
We  rest  your  hermits.18 

At  her  exit  comes  this  note  : — 

Bows  gracefully  to  the  king,  when  she  gives  him  the  pas  in  entering.  Then 
graciously  and  sweetly  to  the  nobles  before  she  follows  the  king. 

On  Macbeth's  speech,  Scene  7,  beginning 

If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly, 

there  is  the  following : — 

Kemble  speaks  this,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  his  sister,  like  a  speech  to  be 
recited.  None  of  that  hesitation  and  working  of  the  mind  which  in  Mrs.  Siddons 
seems  to  inspire  the  words  as  the  natural  expression  of  the  emotion. 

After  the  entrance  of  Lady  Macbeth  the  notes  continue  : — 

Lady.     He  has  almost  supp'd :  why  have  you  left  the'chainber  ? 19 

Macbeth.     Hath  he  ask'd  for  me  ? 

Lady.  Know  you  not  he  has  ? 

Macbeth.     We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business  : 
20  He  hath  honour'd  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people,20 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady.  21  Was  the  hope  drunk 

Wherein  you  dressed  yourself  ?  hath  it  slept  since  ? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?  21     From  this  time 
Such  I  account  thy  love.™     Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?     Wouldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life, 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem, 
Letting  '  I  dare  not'  wait  upon  ' I  would,' 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  ? 

Macbeth.  23  Prithee,  peace  : 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none.23 

18  Dignified  and  simple.     Beautifully  spoken  ;  quite  musical  in  her  tones  and  in 
the  pronunciation,  soothing  and  satisfying  the  ear. 

19  Eager  whisper  of  anger  and  surprise. 

20  Here  again  Mrs.  Siddons  appears  with  all  her  inimitable  expression  of  emotion. 
The  sudden  change  from  animated  hope  and  surprise  to  disappointment,  depression, 
contempt,  and  rekindling  resentment,  is  beyond  any  powers  but  hers. 

21  Very  cold,  distant,  and  contemptuous. 

22  Determined  air  and  voice.     Then  a  tone  of  cold  contemptuous  reasoning. 

23  Kemble  speaks  this  well. 
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Lady.  24  What  beast  was  it  then 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  than  man.     Nor  time  nor  place 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both  : 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Does  unmake  you.24    25 1  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me  : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
Have  plucked  rny  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums 
And  dashed  the  brains  out,  had  I  but  so  sworn  as  you 
Have  done  to  this. 

Macbeth.  If  we  should  fail? 

Lady.  20  \ye  fail ; » 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
And  we'll  not  fail.26     When  Duncan  is  asleep — 
Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him — his  two  chamberlains 
Will  i  with  wine  and  wassail  so  convince 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbec  only  : 27  when  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie  as  in  a  death, 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  '  f  what  not  put  upon 
His  spongy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ? 

Macbeth.  Bring  forth  men-children  only  ; 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.     Will  it  not  be  received, 
When  we  have  marked  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber  and  used  their  very  daggers, 
That  they  have  done't  ? 

Lady.  Who  (hires  receive  it  other,28 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 

Macbeth.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 

24  Cold,  still,  and  distant ;  slow,  with  remarkable  distinctness  and  great  earnest- 
ness. 

25  She  has  been  at  a  distant  part  of  the  stage.     She  now  comes  close  to  him — an 
entire  change  of  manner,  looks  for  some  time  in  his  face,  then  speaks. 

26  We  fail\    Not  surprise,  strong  downward  inflection,  bowing  with  her  hands 
down,  the  palms  upward.     Then  voice  of  strong  assurance,  'When  Duncan,  etc.' 
This  spoken  near  to  him,  and  in  a  low  earnest  whisper  of  discovery   she  discloses 
her  plan. 

27  Pauses  as  if  trying  the  effect  on  him.     Then  renews  her  plan  more  earnestly, 
low  still,  but  with  increasing  confidence.     Throughout  this  scene  she  feels  her  way, 
observes  the  wavering  of  his  mind  ;  suits  her  earnestness  and  whole  manner  to  it. 
With  contempt,  affection,  reason,  the  conviction  of  her  well-concerted  plan,  the 
assurance  of  success  which  her  wonderful  tones  inspire,  she  turns  him  to  her  purpose 
with  an  art  in  which  the  player  shares  largely  in  the  poet's  praise. 

28  Pause.     Look  of  great  confidence,  much  dignity  of  mien.     In  '  dares '  great 
and  imperial  dignity. 

VOL.  III.— No.  12.  X 
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Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show : 

False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know.  [Exeunt. 

The  next  note  refers  to  Macbeth's  dagger  scene,  and  is  very  in- 
teresting, although  referring  more  immediately  to  Kemble  than  to  his 
sister.  Professor  Bell  says  : — 

There  is  much  stage  trick  and  very  cold  in  this  scene  of  Kemble — walks  across 
the  stage,  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  starts  at  the  sight  of  the  servant,  whom  he/ 
forgets  for  the  purpose,  renews  his  walk,  throws  up  his  face,  sick,  sighs,  then  a 
start  theatric  and  then  the  dagger.  Why  can't  lie  learn  from  his  sister  ? 

Charles  Bell  thinks  (and  justly)  that  he  should  stand  or  sit  musing,  his  eye 
fixed  on  vacancy,  then  a  more  piercing  look  to  seem  to  see  what  still  is  in  the 
mind's  eye  only,  characterised  by  the  bewildered  look  which  accompanies  the  want 
of  a  fixed-object  of  vision ;  yet  the  eye  should  not  roll  or  start.  N.B. :  Mrs.  Siddons 
in  reading  Hamlet  showed  how  inimitably  she  could  by  a  mere  look,  while  sitting 
in  a  chair,  paint  to  the  spectators  a  horrible  shadow  in  her  mind. 

At  the  point  where  Macbeth  says  '  there's  no  such  thing,'  Professor 
Bell  continues :  — 

Kemble  here  hides  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  then  fearfully  looks  up,  and  peeping 
first  over  then  under  his  hand,  as  if  for  an  insect  whose  buzzing  had  disturbed  him, 
he  removes  his  hand,  looks  more  abroad,  and  then  recovers — very  poor — the  recovery 
should  be  by  an  effort  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  the  absence  of  a  physical  corporeal 
dagger,  but  the  returning  tone  of  a  disordered  fancy.  A  change  in  the  look,  the 
clearing  of  a  bewildered  imagination,  a  more  steadfast  and  natural  aspect,  the  hand 
drawn  across  the  eyes  or  forehead,  with  something  of  a  bitter  smile. 

These  remarks  illustrate  well  what  was  said  before  as  to  the  nature 
of  an  actor's  study.  Professor  Bell  had  reached  the  second  stage,  and 
knew  well  what  the  actor  should  feel.  The  third  stage,  how  to  show 
it,  can  only  be  acted,  not  described.  With  the  entrance  of  Lady 
Macbeth  the  notes  become  detailed. 


SCENE  2. 

Enter  LADY  MACBETH. 

LadyW     That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made  me  bold ; 
What  hath  quenched  them  hath  given  me  fire.     Hark  !  Peace .'  ^ 
It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,  the  fatal  bellman, 
Which  gives  the  stern'st  good-night.     He  is  about  it :  3l 
The  doors  are  open,  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores :  I  have  drugg'd  their  possets, 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 
Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Macbeth.     [Within.']        Who's  there  ?  what,  ho  ! 

Lady.     32  Alack,  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked, 
And  'tis  not  done.     The  attempt  and  not  the  deed 

29  With  a  ghastly  horrid  smile. 

30  Hsh  !   lish  !     Whisper. 

31  Breathes  with  difficulty,  hearkens  towards  the  door.     Whisper  horrible. 
33  The  finest  agony  ;  tossing  of  the  arms. 
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Confounds  us.     Hark  !  I  laid  their  daggers  ready  ; 
He  could  not  miss  them.     Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done't.33 — My  husband  ! 

Enter  MACBETH. 

Macbeth.     34 1  have  done  the  deed.     Didst  thou  not  hear  a  noise  ? 

Lady.     I  heard  the  owl  scream  and  the  crickets  cry. 
Did  not  you  speak  ?  33 

Macbeth.  When  ?  34 

Lady.  Now. 

Macbeth.  As  I  descended  ?  35 

Lady.     Ay. 

Macbeth.     Hark ! 
Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber  ? 

Lady.  Donalbain. 

Macbeth.     This  is  a  sorry  sight.  [Looking  on  his  hand«. 

Lady.     A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Macbeth.     36  There's  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep,  and  one  cried  '  Murder ! ' 
That  they  did  wake  each  other :  I  stood  and  heard  them : 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady.     There  are  two  lodged  together. 

Macbeth.     One  cried  '  God  bless  us ! '  and  '  Amen '  the  other  ; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands  : 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say  '  Amen,' 
When  they  did  say  '  God  bless  us  ! ' 

Lady.     Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Macbeth.     But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  '  Amen '  ? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  '  Amen ' 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

After  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad.S6 

Macbeth.     z~<  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry  '  Sleep  no  more  ! ' 

....  to  all  the  house : . 

'  Glaniis  hath  murder'd  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more  ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more.' 37 

Lady.     Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?     Why,  worthy  thane, 
38  You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things.     Go  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand.38 
:)9  Why  fad  yOU  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place? 

33  Agonised  suspense,  as  if  speechless  with  uncertainty  whether  discovered.  • 

34  Macbeth  speaks  all  this  like  some  horrid  secret — a  whisper  in  the  dark. 

35  Very  well  spoken ;  horrid  whisper. 

36  Mrs.  Siddons  here  displays  her  wonderful  power  and  knowledge  of  nature. 
As  if  her  inhuman  strength  of  spirit  overcome  by  the  contagion  of  his  remorse  and 
terror.     Her  arms -about  her  neck  and  bosom,  shuddering. 

37  Her  horror  changes  to  agony  and  alarm  at  his  derangement,  uncertain  what 
to  do ;  calling  up  the  resources  of  her  spirit. 

38  She  comes  near  him,  attempts  to  call  back  his  wandering  thoughts  to  ideas  of 
common  life.    Strong  emphasis  on  nlw.    Speaks  forcibly  into  his  ear,  looks  at  him 
steadfastly.     '  Why,  worthy  thane, ;  &c.  :  fine  remonstrance,  tone  fit  to  work  on  his 
mind. 

39  Now  only  at  leisure  to  observe  the  daggers. 
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They  must  lie  there :  go  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macbeth.  I'll  go  no  more  : 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done : 
Look  on't  again  I  dare  not. 

Lady.  Infirm  of  purpose  ! 

40  Give  me  the  daggers :  the  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.40    If  he  do  bleid,^ 
Til  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal ; 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.  \_E.cit.     Knocking  within. 

Macbeth.  Whence  is  that  knocking  ? 

How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  ? 
What  hands  are  here  ?  ha !  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes. 
AVill  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?     No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green  one  red. 

Re-enter  LADY  MACBETH. 

Lady.     42  My  hands  are  of  your  colour  ;  but  I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.     [Knocking  within. ~\     I  hear  a  knocking 
At  the  south  entry  :  retire  we  to  our  chamber  : 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed  : 
How  easy  is  it,  then  !     Your  constancy 

Hath  left  you  unattended.     [Knocking  within.~\     Hark,  more  knocking, 
Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers.     Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Macbeth.     To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know  myself. 

[Knocking  within. 
Wake  Duncan  with  this  knocking !     Oh  would  thou  couldst !  42       [Exeunt. 

The  notes  are  resumed  where  Lady  Macbeth  enters  as  queen. 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  2.     The  Talacc. 

Enter  LADY  MACBETH,  as  Queen,  and  SEYTOX  . 

Lady.    43  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court  ? 

Seyton.     Ay,  madam,  but  returns  again  to-night. 

•to  Seizing  the  daggers  very  contemptuously. 

41  As  stealing  out  she  turns  towards   him  stooping,  and  with  the  finger  pointed 
to  him  with  malignant  energy  says,  '  If  he  do  bleed,'  &c. 

42  Contempt.    Kemble  plays  well  here;  stands  motionless  ;  his  bloody  hands  near 
his  face;  his  eye  fixed;  agony  in  his  brow;  quite  rooted  to  the  spot.     She  at  first 
directs  him  with  an  assured  and  confident  air.    Then  alarm  steals  on  her,  increasing 
to  agony  lest  his  reason  be  quite  gone  and  discovery  be  inevitable.     Strikes  him  on 
the  shoulder,  pulls  him  from  his  fixed  posture,  forces  him  away,  he  talking  as  he 
goes. 

43  Great  dignity  and  solemnity  of  voice;  nothing  of  the  joy  of  gratified  ambition. 
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Lady.     Say  to  the  king,  I  would  attend  Lis  leisure 
For  a  few  words. 

Seyton.  Madam,  I  will.  [E.cit. 

LadlJ-  44  Nought's  had,  all's  spent, 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content : 
'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy 
Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy.** 

Enter  MACBETH. 

45  How  now,  my  lord  !  why  do  you  keep  alone, 

Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making ; 

Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have  died 

With  them  they  think  on  ?     Things  without  all  remedy 

Should  be  without  regard  :  what's  done  is  done.45 

Macbeth.     We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it : 
She'll  close  and  be  herself,  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer, 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  us  nightly ;  better  be  with  the  dead, 
A\rhom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.     Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Can  touch  him  further. 

Lady.  Come  on ; 

Gentle  my  lord, .sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks; 
Be  bright  and  jovial 46  among  your  guests  to-night. 

Macbeth.     O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife  ! 
Thou  know'st  that  Banquo,  and  his  Fleance,  live. 

Lady.     4?  But  in  them  nature's  copy's  not  eterne. 

There  are  no  further  remarks  on  this  scene. 

In  Scene  4,  where  at  the  banquet  Macbeth  speaks  to  the 
murderers,  the  remark  is  written :  '  During  all  this  a  growing  un- 
easiness in  her ;  at  last  she  rises  and  speaks.'  Full  notes  are  resumed 
towards  the  end  of  the  scene  as  follows  : — 

\_The  Ghost  of  Banquo  enters,  and  sits  in  Macbeth'1  s place. 
Macbeth.     Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour  roof 'd, 
Were  the  graced  person  of  our  Banquo  present ; 
Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness 
Than  pity  for  mischance ! 

44  Very  mournful. 

45  Still  her  accents  very  plaintive.     This  is  one  of  the  passages  in  which  her 
intense  love  of  her  husband  should  animate  every  word.     It  should  not  be  con- 
temptuous reproach,  but  deep  sorrow  and  sympathy  with  his  melancholy. 

46  Mournful ;  a  forced  cheerfulness  breaking  through  it. 

47  A  flash  of  her  former  spirit  and  energy. 
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Ross.  His  absence,  sir, 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.     Please 't  your  highness 
To  grace  us  •with  your  royal  company. 

Macbeth.    48  The  table's  full. 

Lennox.  Here  is  a  place  reserved,  sir. 

Macbeth.     Where? 

Lennox.     Here,  my  good  lord.     What  is't  that  moves  your  highness  ?  48 

Macbeth.     Which  of  you  have  done  this  ? 

Lennox.     What,  my  good  lord  ? 

Macbeth.     Thou  canst  not  say,  I  did  it :  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

Ross.     Gentlemen,  rise  :  his  highness  is  not  well. 

Lady.     49  Sit,  worthy  friends : — my  lord  is  often  thus, 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth :  pray  you,  keep  seat ; 
The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well :  if  you  much  note  him, 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion ; 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not.     Are  you  a  man  ?  50 

Macbeth.     Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  oil  that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil. 

Lady.     51 0,  proper  stuff! 
This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear : 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said, 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     O,  these  flaws  and  starts, 
(Impostors  to  true  fear,)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  fire,61 
Authorised  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself ! 
52  AVTiy  do  you  make  such  faces  ?     When  all's  done, 
You  look  but  on  a  stool.52 

Macbeth.     Prithee,  see  there  !  behold  !  look !  lo  !  how  say  you  ? 
Why,  what  care  I  ?  If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too. 
If  charnel-houses  and  our  graves  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  [Ghost  vanishet. 

Lady.  What,  quite  unmann'd  in  folly  ? 

Macbeth.     If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady.  Fie,  for  shame  !  5S 


Re-enter  Ghost. 

Macbeth.     &  A  vaunt !  and  quit  my  sight !  let  the  earth  hide  thee ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with. 

4*  Her  secret  uneasiness  very  fine.     Suppressed,  but  agitating  her  whole  frame. 

49  Descends. 

50  Comes  up  to  him  and  catches  his  hand.     Voice  suppressed. 

51  Peevish  and  scornful. 

52  In  his  ear,  as  if  to  bring  him  back  to  objects  of  common  life.     Her  anxiety 
makes  you  creep  with  apprehension  :  uncertain  how  to  act.     Her  emotion  keeps  you 
breathless. 

58  .Returns  to  her  seat;  this  whispered. 
54  Her  secret  agony  again  agitates  her.    v 
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Lady.55  '    Think  of  this,  good  peers, 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom  :  'tis  no  other ; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Macbeth.     56  What  man  dare,  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger ; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  iirni  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble :  or  be  alive  again, 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 
If  trembling  I  inhibit,  then  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  horrible  shadow  ! 
Unreal  mockery,  hence  !  56  [Ghost  vanishes. 

Why,  so :  being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  again. 

Lady.     You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting, 
With  most  admired  disorder. 

Macbeth.  Can  such  things  be, 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?     You  make  me  strange 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe, 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights, 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks, 
When  mine  is  blanch'd  with  fear. 

Ross.  What  sights,  my  lord  ? 

Lady?"1     I  pray  you,  speak  not ;  he  grows  worse  and  worse  ; 
Question  enrages  him.     At  once,  good  night : 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once. 

Lennox.  Good  night ;  and  better  health 

Attend  his  majesty ! 

Lady.  A  kind  good  night  to  all ! 

[Exeunt  all  but  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth. 

Macbeth.     It  will  have  blood :  they  say  blood  will  have  blood  : 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move  and  trees  to  speak ; 
Augurs  and  understood  relations  have 
By  maggot-pies  and  choughs  and  rooks  brought  forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood.     What  is  the  night  ? 

Lady.     58  Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is  which. 

Macbeth.     How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  his  person 
At  our  great  bidding  ? 

Lady.  Did  you  send  to  him,  sir  ? 

Macbeth.     I  hear  it  by  the  way,  but  I  will  send : 
There's  not  a  one  of  them  but  in  his  house 

55  Eises  and  speaks  sweetly  to  the  company. 

56  Macready  plays  this  well.     Even  Kemble  chid  and  scolded  the  ghost  out !  and 
rose  in  vehemence  and  courage  as  he  went  on.     Macready  began  in  the  vehemence 
of  despair,  but,  overcome  by  terror  as  he  continued  to  gaze  on  the  apparition,  dropped 
his  voice  lower  and  lower  till  he  became  tremulous  and  inarticulate,   and  at  last 
uttering  a  subdued  cry  of  mortal  agony  and  horror,  he  suddenly  cast  his  mantle  over 
his  face,  and  sank  back  almost  lifeless  on  his  seat. 

57  Descends  in  great  eagerness ;  voice  almost  choked  with  anxiety  to  prevent 
their  questioning ;  alarm,  hurry,  rapid  and  convulsive,  as  if  afraid  he  should  tell 
of  the  murder  of  Duncan. 

58  Very  sorrowful.     Quite  exhausted. 
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I  keep  a  servant  fee'd.     I  will  to-morrow, 

And  betimes  I  will,  unto  the  weird  sisters : 

More  shall  they  speak,  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know, 

By  the  worst  means,  the  worst.     For  mine  own  good 

All  causes  shall  give  way  :  I  am  in  blood 

Stepp'd  in  so  far  that,  should  I  wade  no  more,  ' 

Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 

Lady.59     You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep. 

Macbeth.     Conie,  we'll  to  sleep.     My  strange  and  self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use  : 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.  [Kveunt. 

It  is  curious  to  see  by  these  last  two  notes,  as  by  the  introductory 
remarks,  that  Mrs.  Siddons  conveyed  by  her  demeanour  the  impression 
of  being  already  almost  broken  down,  and  quite  as  much  in  need  of 
sleep  as  Macbeth.  This  preparation  for  the  sleeping  scene  is  a  very 
fine  idea,  and  hardly  seems  to  be  suggested  in  the  insignificant 
remarks  given  by  Shakespeare  to  Lady  Macbeth  at  the  close  of  this 
scene. 

We  now  come  to  the  fifth  act. 

Gentlewoman.  Lo  you,  here  she  conies  !  This  is  her  very  guise  ;  and,  upon  my 
life,  fast  asleep.  Observe  her ;  stand  close. 

Enter  LADY  MACBETH,  ivith  a  taper.™ 

Physician.     How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 

Gentlewoman.  Why,  it  stood  by  her :  she  has  light  by  her  continually ;  'tis 
her  command. 

Physician.     You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

Gentlewoman.     Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

Physician.     What  is  it  she  does  now  ?     Look,  how  she  rubs  her  hands. 

Gentlewoman.  It  Ls  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seein  thus  washing  her 
hands  :  I  have  known  her  continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady.     Yet  here's  a  spot. 

Physician.     Hark !  she  speaks. 

Lady.  Out,  damned  spot!  out,  I  say! — One:61  tico:  why,  then  'tis  time 
to  do't.62 — Hell  is  murky ! — Fie,  my  lord,  fie  !  a  soldier,  and  afeard  ?  What  need 
we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our  power  to  account  ? — Yet  who 
would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him  ? 

Physician.     Do  you  mark  that  ? 

Lady.  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife  :  63  where  is  she  now  ? —  W7iat,  will  these 
hands  ne'er 64  be  clean  ? — No  more  o'  that,  my  lord,  no  more  o'  that :  G5  you  mar  all 
with  this  starting. 

Physician.     Go  to,  go  to ;  you  have  known  what  you  should  not. 

Gentlewoman.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am  sure  of  that :  heaven 
knows  what  she  has  known. 

59  Feeble  now,  and  as  if  preparing  for  her  last  sickness  and  final  doom. 

60  I  should  like  her  to  enter  less  suddenly.     A  slower  and  more  interrupted  step 
more  natural.     She  advances  rapidly  to  the  table,  sets  down  the  light,  and  rubs 
her  hand,  making  the  action  of  lifting  up  water  in  one  hand  at  intervals. 

61  Listening  eagerly.  62  A  strange  unnatural  whisper. 
63  Very  melancholy  tone.                                  64  Melancholy  peevishness. 

65  Eager  whisper. 
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Lady.     Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still :  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not 
sweeten  this  little  hand.     Oh.  oh,  oh!66 

Physician.     What  a  sigh  is  there !     The  heart  is  sorely  charged. 

This  is  the  last  of  these  notes  by  which  we  have  been  able  to 
follow  the  great  actress  from  the  exalted  prophetic  tone  of  her  entrance 
to  the  sigh  of  imbecility  at  the  end. 

66  This   not  a  sigh.     A  convulsive  shudder — very  horrible.     A  tone  of   imbe- 
cility audible  in  the  sigh. 

FLEEMING  JENKIN. 
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HOW  THE   TURKS  RULE  ARMENIA. 

SUPPOSE  an  English  Prime  Minister  were  to  persuade  himself  and  a 
large  section  of  the  public  that  the  security  of  our  dominion  in  India 
required  the  sacrifice,  once  a  year,  of  twenty  innocent  natives  of  both 
sexes,  with  every  circumstance  of  cruelty  and  indignity  which  could 
add  bitterness  to  death ;  and  suppose  a  bill  were  introduced  into 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  effect  to  such  conclu- 
sion. How  many  members  of  Parliament  would  be  found  to  vote  for 
it?  Not  one,  I  believe.  The  most  loyal  and  submissive  of  the 
Minister's  followers  would  recoil  from  participation  in  the  guilt  of  so 
great  a  crime,  even  though  the  alternative  should  be  the  probable  loss 
of  our  Indian  empire.  He  would  say  to  himself  that  the  alternative 
sup'posed,  though  possible  or  even  probable,  was  by  no  means  certain ; 
that  the  danger  was  perhaps,  after  all,  not  so  great  as  had  been  sup- 
posed, and  might  perchance  be  altogether  averted  by  the  operation 
of  events  as  yet  unforeseen ;  but  that,  in  any  case,  he  must  decline  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  commission  of  a  great  crime,  be  the  political  gain 
accruing  therefrom  ever  so  important. 

Now  what  is  the  difference,  in  point  of  morality,  between  the 
policy  which  I  have  supposed  and  that  which  has  found  so  many 
advocates  in  England  during  the  last  eighteen  months  ?  We  have 
been  told  on  high  authority — and  the  doctrine  has  been  energetically 
defended  in  high  quarters — that  we  are  bound  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
interests '  to  *  uphold  '  a  political  system  of  which  we  know  that  one 
of  the  inevitable  fruits  is  the  periodical  torture  and  slaughter  of 
'  10,000  or  20,000 '  innocent  human  beings,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
evils  which  are  not  periodical,  but  chronic.  We  are  not  simply  to 
stand  aloof  and  let  matters  take  their  course  ;  we  are  to  '  uphold '  this 
periodical  sacrifice  to  the  Moloch  of  '  British  interests,'  and  must 
accordingly  interfere  actively  '  to  prevent  changes  from  occurring '  in 
Turkey  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  sacrifice,  if  we  think  that  such 
changes  would  be  '  detrimental  to  ourselves.' 1  In  point  of  morality 
there  really  is  no  difference  at  all  between  upholding  a  system  which 
now  and  then  massacres  20,000  persons,  and  committing  the  massacre 
ourselves.  Yet  so  inconsistent  is  human  nature  that  those  who  do 
not  scruple  to  defend  the  one  would  shrink  in  horror  from  the  other. 

1  See  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  famous  despatch,  Blue  Book  No.  1,  for  1877,  p.  197. 
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How  is  this?  One  cause  of  the  anomaly  is  probably  a  defective 
imagination.  We  are  slow  to  realise  our  responsibility  for  crimes  of 
which  the  scene  is  far  away,  and  which  are  not  directly  the  work  of  our 
own  hands.  Yet  if  we  uphold  the  system  which  perpetrates  them 
we  are  in  truth  as  responsible  as  if  the  scene  were  London,  and  ours  the 
hands  that  have  been  imbrued  in  innocent  blood,  i  Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  arguments  in  vogue  against  the  annexation  of  Armenia,  wholly 
or  in  part,  by  Eussia.  Such  annexation,  we  are  told,  would  endanger 
British  interests.  But  that  is  a  surmise  only,  and  a  surmise,  more- 
over, resting  on  several  improbable  assumptions.  It  is  an  assumption 
that  Russia  has  any  designs  on  India  at  all.  It  is  a  surmise  that 
Eussia  is  likely  to  make  a  railway  through  the  Euphrates  valley.  It 
is  a  surmise  that  the  Porte  would  always  have  the  will  and  power  to 
keep  open  a  route  to  India  through  the  Euphrates  valley  for  the 
passage  of  British  troops.  It  is  a  surmise  that  Eussia  would  not  find 
her  interest  in  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  England,  provided 
England  frankly  substituted  a  policy  of  confidence  for  a  policy  of  per- 
petual suspicion  and  abuse  of  Eussia.  And  because  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  one  or  more  of  these  surmises  may  come  true,  just  as  it  is 
barely  possible  that  Grermany  is  aiming  at  the  annexation  of  Holland 
and  the  invasion  of  England,  we  are  to  oppose — if  need  be  by  force  of 
arms — the  annexation  of  any  part  of  Armenia  to  Eussia. 

Have  those  who  argue  thus  made  any  effort  to  realise  what  Turkish 
rule  in  Armenia  means  ?  Charity  forbids  me  to  believe  it,  for  I  do 
not  think  so  ill  of  them  as  to  suppose  that  they  would  deliberately 
advocate  the  indefinite  perpetuation  of  wrongs  the  most  intolerable 
and  cruelties  the  most  revolting,  in  order  to  avert  some  remote  and 
perhaps  imaginary  danger  to  British  interests.  Let  me  endeavour, 
then,  to  give  a  succinct  yet  accurate  picture  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Christians  of  Armenia,  and  then  ask  the  people  of  England 
whether  they  are  willing  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  upholding  a 
system  which  has  always  produced,  and  must  produce  while  it  lasts, 
the  state  of  things  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe.  My  evi- 
dence shall  be  all  official,  not  that  there  is  any  lack  of  other  evidence. 
I  know  the  country  well  myself,  having  spent  some  considerable  time 
in  it  rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  paid  a  visit  of  some 
length  to  it  since  ;  but  I  prefer  to  give  the  evidence  of  Her  Majesty's 
consuls  because  their  natural  bias  is  to  palliate  rather  than  exaggerate 
the  misdeeds  of  the  Mussulmans ;  so  that,  however  black  the  picture 
may  be,  the  reader  may  feel  assured  that  it  never  goes  beyond  the 
facts,  but  is  more  likely  to  fall  short  of  them. 

The  Blue  Book  that  I  propose  mainly  to  consider  is  that  marked 
«  Turkey,  November  16,  1877.'  It  treats  of  the  state  of  the  Christians 
in  Turkey.  The  first  despatch  I  call  attention  to  is  one  from  Mr. 
Consul  Zohrab  of  Erzeroom,  a  gentleman  who  has  spent  the  best  part  of 
his  life  in  various  parts  of  Turkey,  and  who  speaks  the  language  as  a 
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native.  Such  a  man  would  not  be  likely  to  take  an  exclusively 
English  standard  from  which  to  judge  her  shortcomings.  He  has  also 
at  times  proved  himself  a  defender  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  his 
pen.  About  sixteen  years  ago  he  wrote  strongly  to  a  leading  paper, 
accusing  me  of  exaggerating  the  vices  of  the  governing  class  in  a 
book  I  had  lately  brought  out  entitled  The  Heldm  Bashy.  In 
December  of  1876  he  thus  writes  from  Erzeroom : — 

The  demands  of  the  Government  press  with  crushing  weight  on  all  classes. 
Arrears  of  taxes  (the  validity  of  which  no  court  of  justice  would  admit),  current 
taxes,  taxes  in  advance,  aid  in  money  for  the  war,  contributions  in  kind  for  the 
army,  means  of  transport  for  munitions  of  war  and  provisions,  are  exacted  from 
the  Christian  and  from  the  Mussulman  peasants  with  pitiless  severity,  and  already 
thousands  of  families  have  been  so  reduced  that  they  live  only  by  public  charity. 
Unscrupulous  employes  take  advantage  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Government 
to  augment  their  own  exactions,  and  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  checking  such 
corruption,  seeing  that  the  officers  who  are  supposed  to  watch  over  and  protect  the 
people  ( ! )  are  the  culprits,  it  is  impossible  to  state  what  can  be  done,  while  Turkish 
officials  have  power,  to  put  an  end  to  this  systematic  spoliation  of  the  people. 

In  an  interview  with  the  pasha  he  frankly  tells  him  that  '  the  persons 
the  villagers  had  to  dread  most  were  the  officials  and  the  lower  grades 
of  officers,  who  are  the  real  oppressors  and  robbers.' 

The  same  gentleman,  in  a  despatch  dated  December  24,  1876, 
reports  a  large  fire  in  the  city  of  Van  which  occasioned  the  loss  of 
from  800  to  1,000  buildings.  We  all  know  the  rigorous  measures 
taken  by  civilised  people,  on  the  occasion  of  a  fire,  against  plunderers. 
In  Turkey  they  know  better  than  this — the  Government  officers  share 
with  the  plunderers.  Mr.  Zohrab,  writing  on  this  occasion,  says  : — 

The  Christians  complain  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  officials  and 
soldiers,  whom  they  accuse  of  having  directed  their  efforts,  while  the  fire  lasted,  to 
breaking  open,  carrying  off,  and  concealing  property,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
arrest  the  flames. 

In  another  despatch  the  consul  calls  on  the  Governor-General  to 
ask  what  steps  he  intended  to  take  for  the  protection  of  the  Christians 
of  Van.  His  Excellency  reads  a  letter  from  Nazim  Bey,  who  had  just 
arrived  in  Van,  reporting  that  the  fire  was  accidental ;  that  the 
soldiers  were  not  at  all  implicated  ;  that  there  had  been  considerable 
pillaging,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  stolen  property  had  been  re- 
covered ;  that  the  Christians  had  evidently  been  the  most  active  in 
pillaging,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  lost  property  was  found  in  their 
possession ;  that  the  fire  had  destroyed  about  500  shops  and  stores, 
about  half  belonging  to  the  Mussulmans,  who  were  as  great  sufferers 
as  the  Christians. 

The  consul  at  once  contradicted  every  detail  of  the  report  of 
Nazim  Bey  from  information  '  received  from  disinterested  persons  who 
had  personally  taken  evidence,  and  had  visited  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flagration ; '  and  he  remarked :  '  If  Nazim  Bey  considered  the  duty  laid 
on  him  so  light  that  a  mere  glance  was  sufficient  for  him  to  come  to 
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a  decision,  I  feared  his  reports  would  be  set  aside  as  those  of  the  com- 
missioners sent  into  Bulgaria  by  the  Porte  had  been.'  This  plunder- 
ing by  the  Turkish  officials  is  no  new  thing;  we  read  precisely  the 
same  reports  in  the  Blue  Book  on  the  Damascus  massacres,  during 
which  officers  of  the  Sultan  were  seen  by  Europeans  returning 
from  the  Christian  quarter  laden  with  plunder.  Any  one  knowing  the 
real  character  of  the  Turkish  officer  would  not  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Usually  the  officer  comes  from  the  family  of  a 
small  shopkeeper,  or  perhaps  oftener  he  has  been  a  valet  or  pipe- 
bearer  to  some  great  pasha.  He  is  of  a  race  decidedly  lower  in  morale 
than  that  of  the  peasant,  is  often  many  months  in  arrears  of  pay,  and 
has  probably  a  wife  and  children  dependent  on  him. 

On  the  30th  of  January  of  this  year,  the  same  consul  telegraphs  to 
Sir  H.  Elliot:  'Panic  in  Bitlis  district,  several  murders,  many 
villages  devastated,  others  deserted  by  inhabitants  from  dread  of 
Koords,  who  threaten  the  town.  Inhabitants,  Mussulman,  Christian, 
watch  armed  in  their  barricaded  houses.'  The  state  of  Bitlis  and  the 
neighbourhood  was  simply  one  of  anarchy  as  described  by  the  consul. 
The  Koords  had  plundered  the  villages  around  ;  the  people  had 
fled  into  Bitlis,  which  was  in  a  state  of  great  alarm.  On  all  this 
being  represented  to  the  pasha,  he  replied  that  he  could  spare  no 
troops;  'the  people  of  each  town  must  create  their  own  police  force.' 
Be  it  remembered  that  the  Christians  are  not  allowed  to  bear  arms. 

On  the  14th  of  March  of  this  year,  Mr.  Zohrab  sent  the  following 
telegrams  to  Mr.  Jocelyn  at  Constantinople  : — 

175Redifs,  on  way  to  Erzeroom,  stopped  at  Gelintpatch,  Kehlabar,  and  Hosberik, 
in  district  of  Bunis ;  have  desecrated  church,  maltreated  priest,  beat  Christians, 
outraged  women — three  violated  by  about  sixty  men,  left  dying.  Authorities  refuse 
protection.  Villages  were  deserted,  Christians  fearing  massacre  having  fled. 
Military  authorities  here  supine.  Christians  begin  to  suffer  severely — dread  opening 
their  shops.  Acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty  occur  daily. 

The  Foreign  Minister  assures  Mr.  Jocelyn  that  no  effort  shall  be 
spared  to  discover  and  punish  the  perpetrators  with  all  rigour.  The 
consul  follows  his  telegram  by  a  despatch  in  which  he  relates  that  the 
village  in  question  was  a  mixed  one.  The  head  of  the  village  was  of 
course  a  Turk,  and  he  quartered  125  men  on  the  Christians,  and 
forty-five  were  taken  into  Mussulman  houses. 

A  demand  for  food  was  at  once  made  on  the  Christians,  and  was  complied 
with.  Money  was  then  asked  for  and  given.  The  troops  then  got  hold  of  the  priest 
of  the  village  and  maltreated  him.  Afterwards  they  began  abusing  and  beating 
all  the  male  Christians  they  could  find,  and,  entering  the  women's  portion  of  the 
houses,  commenced  outraging  the  women  and  violating  the  girls.  Three  young 
women  were  so  brutally  treated  by  about  sixty  soldiers  that  they  were  reported 
dying  when  the  letters,  which  I  have  seen,  relating  these  atrocities,  were  sent  to 
the  authorities  here. 

The  same  enormities  were  committed  in  the  villages  of  Kielakhboor 
and  Hosberik.  These,  be  it  remembered,  were  not  Circassians  nor 
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Bashi-Bazooks ;  they  were  regular  soldiers.  The  consul  complains  to 
the  pasha  that  he  should  have  considered  the  affair  so  light  as  to 
have  sent  only  a  single  binbashi  (major)  to  investigate  it. 

The  consul  makes  also  a  very  pertinent  remark.     He  says : — 

The  Christians  would  bear  with  much  hard  treatment,  under  these  exceptional 
circumstances,  without  complaining,  were  it  not  that  cruel  treatment  and  oppression 
originate  not  with  the  men,  but  with  the  officers.  .  .  .  Officers  go  to  shops  and 
take  goods  at  their  own  prices  ;  the  least  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
results  in  abuse  and  blows.  ...  On  the  part  of  the  Government  nothing  is  done 
to  check  these  abuses.  ...  In  the  villages  officers  and  soldiers  act  just  as  they 
please,  and  the  accounts  of  injustice  and  cruelty  daily  brought  to  me  are  most 
revolting. 

I  had  intended  to  confine  my  quotations  to  the  official  blue  books, 
but  a  correspondent  of  the  Times  in  Armenia  may  be  mentioned  as 
abundantly  confirming  all  that  Mr.  Zohrab  writes  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  Christians  in  this  province.  He  speaks  of  large  tracts  of 
country  where  not  alone  one  but  every  Christian  village  has  been 
destroyed,  and  the  people  either  murdered  or  driven  off  as  refugees. 
He  further  states  that  the  Kussians,  while  in  their  adversary's  territory, 
were  careful  even  not  to  tread  down  the  corn,  and  did  their  utmost 
to  protect  all  non-combatants.  This  correspondent  was  with  the 
Turkish,  not  the  Eussian  army,  and,  as  he  says,  had  left  England 
with  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Turks.  One  significant  fact 
he  mentions  has  not,  I  fancy,  been  fully  understood  by  the  public. 
He  praises  Mouktar  Pasha  for  his  determination  to  put  down  outrage 
and  robbery,  and  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  Circassian  shot  a  peasant 
who  remonstrated  against  his  lamb  being  taken.  The  Circassian  was 
seized  and  condemned  to  death.  A  number  of  chiefs  interceded  for 
him,  but  he  was  hanged  ;  and  then  about  1,200  Circassians  deserted. 
The  murdered  peasant,  belonging  to  a  village  close  to  Kars,  was 
evidently  a  Mussulman.  The  correspondent  in  question,  Captain 
Norman,  has  lately  stated  in  a  lecture  on  the  campaign  in  Armenia 
that  the  murdered  man  was  a  Mussulman  ;  no  such  execution  would 
have  been  possible  had  he  been  a  Christian. 

Further  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  condition  of  this  important 
Asiatic  province  by  referring  to  the  despatches  of  Mr.  Consul  Taylor. 
It  may  justly  be  said  that  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  a 
country  during  a  state  of  warfare ;  so  we  may  inquire  how  the  country 
was  governed  before  the  war,  although  the'  mode  of  carrying  on 
hostilities  is  surely  a  valuable  test  of  a  nation's  civilisation.  The 
first  despatch  of  Mr.  Consul  Taylor  is  one  relating  to  the  condition  of 
the  Nestorian  Christians  of  the  Tyari  mountains,  situated  in  the 
Koordish  range  of  heights  forming  the  frontier  between  Turkey  and 
Persia.  These  interesting  people  have  been  more  than  once  decimated 
by  Koordish  or  Turkish  massacres.  In  1875  two  of  their  chiefs  came 
as  a  deputation  to  England,  and  were  sent  to  me  to  advise  them. 
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They  told  me  they  had  come  to  throw  themselves  at  the  footstool  of 
the  great  Queen  of  England  to  demand  her  protection  against  the 
cruelties  of  the  Turkish  officials  and  the  Koords,  and  they  gave  me 
sundry  details  of  outrage  and  cruelty,  which  are  too  common  to  be 
repeated ;  the  last  that  one  of  them  had  seen  was  the  yoking  of  some 
Christian  women  to  a  plough  by  a  Turk.  One  of  these  chiefs  had  a 
sister  who  was  called  Victoria,  after  the  Queen  of  England,  as  she  had 
been  rescued  from  a  Turkish  harem,  into  which  she  had  been  introduced 
on  the  occasion  of  the  massacre  of  ten  thousand  thirty  years  ago, 
by  the  exertions  of  Her  Majesty's  ambassador,  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
(now  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe).  I  need  scarcely  add  that  these 
poor  mountaineers  got  nothing  substantial  for  their  pilgrimage.  The 
Foreign  Secretary  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them  ;  some  religious 
people  took  them  in  hand,  and  they  figured  on  the  platforms  of 
sundry  missionary  meetings,  and  that  was  all.  One  of  them  never 
lived  to  return  to  his  native  mountains.  The  smoke  and  fogs  of 
London  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  sank  and  died  of  phthisis. 

The  chief  aim  of  Consul  Taylor's  despatch  is  to  warn  our  Govern- 
ment  of  Eussian  intrigues — these  intrigues  consisting  of  an  address 
by  Mar  Shamoon,  the  Nestorian  Patriarch,  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  Governor-General  of  the  Caucasus,  imploring  his  protection 
against  the  Kurds  and  Turks.  Seeing  that  a  deputation  had  come 
to  England  to  ask  for  protection,  I  presume  the  Russian  Consul  also 
wrote  to  warn  his  Government  against  English  intrigues.  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Governor-General  of  the  Caucasus  was  any 
more  favourable  to  the  address  than  Lord  Derby  was  to  the  deputation. 
Mr.  Consul  Taylor,  however,  very  forcibly  shows  the  fons  et  origo  of 
these  so-called  '  foreign  intrigues.'  He  says  : — 

1  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  a  copy  of  en- 
closure No.  1  in  my  despatch  to  the  embassy,  as  it  is  simply  a  long  detailed  account 
of  the  different  species  of  maltreatment  and  oppression  the  Koords  and  Turks  have 
inflicted  upon  the  Nestorians  for  the  last  two  years.  But  the  substance  of  that 
enclosure  is  that,  during  that  period,  they  have  been  plundered  of  several  thousand 
head  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  mules ;  several  villages  have  been  entirely  pillaged ; 
six  of  their  churches  destroyed,  eight  men  barbarously  murdered,  and  no  less  than 
ten  virgins  and  married  women  ravished  and  forcibly  abducted  from  their  homes 
by  the  Koords  or  Government  police. 

These  last  being  the  protectors  of  the  Christians  ! 

No  punishment  has  ever  attended  these  acts;  the  Turkish  sub-governors  of 
Inlamerk,  Bashkalla,  and  Guever,  where  all  these  atrocities  have  taken  place, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  Christian  complaints ;  on  the  contrary,  rather,  from 
their  culpable  apathy  with  respect  to  them,  sympathising  with  and  encouraging 
the  marauders. 

Besides  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  our  own  Consul  Taylor  was  appealed 
to  by  the  patriarch,  and,  being  a  British  consul,  he  was  equal  to  the 
cruel  farce  of  bidding  the  lambs  to  turn  to  the  wolves  for  redress, 
according  to  the  well-known  custom  of  the  Foreign  Office,  a  custom 
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undeniably  correct  and  judicious  as  long  as  one  has  to  deal  with  a 
civilised  government.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  reply  to  Mar  Shamoon 
(dated  September  5,  1868),  says  :— 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  address  you  these  lines  to  inform  you  I  shall  not  be 
wanting  in  my  endeavours  to  promote  the  welfare  of  your  flock  as  long1  as  its 
members,  by  their  deportment  to  the  State  they  are  subject  to,  will  enable  me 
conveniently  to  represent  their  grievances,  when  well  founded,  to  the  Erzeroom 
Valifor  redress  (!),  and  suggest  means  for  their  proper  and  permanent  relief. 

I  need  not  add  that  no  Vali,  Caimakam,  Mudir,  or  any  such 
functionary  has  ever  been  known  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  Christians ; 
and  when  these  are  bidden  to  look  to  their  own  authorities  for 
redress,  it  is  not  surprising  if  such  advice  appears  to  them  a  bitter 
mockery. 

Mr.  Consul  Taylor  gives  in  a  long  despatch  dated  March  19, 
1869,  a  general  view  of  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
consulate  for  Koordistan.  He  informs  the  Government  that  the 
province  of  Sileywan,  although  the  richest  of  the  grain-producing 
districts  of  Turkey,  was  suffering  from  the  intolerable  measures 
pursued  by  the  Government  in  the  collection  of  the  tithes.  Each 
village  was  obliged  to  accept  the  tithes  on  grains,  fruits,  and  cotton 
at  a  money  value  based  upon  winter  and  spring  prices,  although  the 
former  amounted  to  \l.  7s.  3cZ.  a  quarter,  while  the  season's  wheat 
barely  realised  90  piastres,  or  1 6s.,  for  the  same  measure.  He 
mentions  a  village  which  had  to  borrow  30,000  piastres  at  2|-  per 
cent,  per  month  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  the  whole  of  the  produce 
realising  only  22,000  piastres;  another,  whose  produce  was  17,700 
piastres,  had  to  pay  24,000  piastres,  and  while  the  year  of  his  visit 
only  produced  11,000  piastres  the  Government  claimed  20,000.  The 
consul  adds  these  significant  words  : — 

Three  years  ago,  with  wheat  at  250  piastres  (21.  5s.  5d.)  per  quarter,  the  whole 
amount  of  tithe  realised  from  this  district  was  4  lacs  (7,000/.  Turkish).  During  the 
same  period,  however,  of  the  106  villages  then  existing,  76  only  now  remain ;  and 
in  each  one  of  the  latter,  five  or  six  chifts,  or  small  farms,  are  entirely  deserted. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  circumstance  to  be  found  in  some  consular 
reports,  nearly  twenty  years  old,  of  the  district  of  Salonica,  com- 
plaining of  the  illegal  extortions  of  the  Government  employes.  The 
plaintiffs  were  directed  to  furnish  a  list  of  these  extortions,  which 
soon  appeared.  The  district  was  then  forthwith  assessed  at  that 
amount,  being  told,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  had  proved  them- 
selves able  to  bear  it.  Under  such  circumstances  large  numbers  of 
the  fellahs  emigrate,  and  while  their  lands  run  out  of  cultivation, 
nevertheless  their  quota  of  direct  taxes  is  added  to  the  already  heavy 
obligations  of  those  who  remain,  and  thus  taxation  increases  in  inverse 
ratio  to  population.  The  measures  resorted  to  by  Government  for 
collecting  arrears  are  peculiarly  Turkish.  Consul  Taylor  reports  as 
follows : — 
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Moolas,  aged  men,  and  council  members  were  made  to  transport  heavy  loads  on 
their  backs,  in  a  burning  sun,  from  one  place  to  another,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
by  such  torture  to  accelerate  payment,  their  steps  being  unnaturally  quickened  by 
frequent  blows  from  the  muskets  of  the  brutal  soldiery  appointed  to  superintend 
their  unaccustomed  labour.  Married  Christian  women,  Protestants,  were  dragged 
by  night,  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands,  to  the  harems  and  stripped  of  their 
gold  ornaments ;  while  several  of  the  aged  male  members  of  the  same  creed  were, 
so  severely  injured  by  the  treatment  they  were  subjected  to,  as  to  be  confined  to 
their  beds  for  months. 

A  certain  Mustafa  Pasha  was  so  outrageously  tyrannical  that  the 
Government  sent  two  commissioners  to  inquire  into  his  deeds,  the 
only  result  of  which  was  that  the  pasha  was  exonerated  and  his  chief 
accuser  thrown  into  prison  for  an  alleged  debt  due  to  Government^ 
although  the  acts  of  which  the  pasha  was  guilty  were  a  subject  of 
public  scandal. 

The  consul   gives  us  much  information  concerning  the  Koords. 
He  says  : —  , 

The  Kochers  and  Koords  are  under  very  imperfect  subjection,  and  it  is  only  by 
satisfying  all  demands,  however  outrageous,  that  the  Christian  agriculturists  can 
maintain  their  position.  One  unbearable  custom,  that  of  Kichlak,  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  contribute  to  their  present  paucity  and  decay.  That  custom, 
originating  some  years  ago  in  the  weakness  of  the  Government  and  growing  power 
of  the  Koords,  enabled  the  latter  to  exercise  the  extraordinary  right  of  quartering: 
themselves  and  flocks  during  winter  in  and  about  the  Christian  villages,  entailing 
upon  the  inhabitants  large  expenses,  not  only  for  fodder  for  their  animals,  but  also 
food  and  fuel  for  themselves  during  at  least  four  months. 

In  consequence  of  this  intolerable  custom  750  families  had  emi- 
grated during  the  last  six  years  to  Eussia  (here  is  an  example  of 
Russian,  intrigue),  and  in  the   same  district  the  few  remaining  Chris- 
tian families  have  abandoned  all  culture  but  that  of  wheat,  as  other 
produce  is  easier  eaten  up  by  Koordish  stock.     But  the  consul  adds  - 
that  the  slightest  complaint  to  Government  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- - 
tians  is  followed  by  night  attacks  or  open  assaults  in  the  day  upon- 
them.     During  the  year  preceding  this  report  no  less  than  ten  had 
been  killed  and  forty  wounded,  in  consequence  of  a  complaint  to  the 
authorities.     In  addition  to  the  lawless  mob  of  Koords  there  exists 
in  these  regions  a  society  of  holy  men,  called  Sheiks,  living  in  the 
Boolanik  district  of  Moosh.     They  incessantly  preach  war  against 
infidels,   representing  any  outrage  as  lawful   or   even   meritorious.,. 
Last  autumn  (1868)  they  stormed  and  plundered 

the  venerable  church  and  convent,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Illuminator,  of 
Surb  Ohann,  not  ten  miles  from  Moosh  itself.  In  the  melee  two  of  the  higher, 
ecclesiastics  were  severely  wounded,  all  the  church  plate,  ornaments,  and  em-, 
broidered  robes  carried  off;  but  [hear  it,  ye  antiquarians]  the  most  irreparable  loss 
consisted  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  valuable  MS.  library  by  these  mis- 
creants. For  these  and  other  cases  alluded  to  no  redress  has  been  given,  no  punish- 
ment awarded. 
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The  consul  adds  that  '  great  crimes  always  unpunished,  grievous 
oppressions  unredressed,  are  perpetrated  and  merge  into  what  the 
Koords  and  Sheiks  consider,  as  warranted  by  custom,  permissible.' 
He  tells  us,  too,  that  the  tithes  being  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  no  one  being  allowed  to  cut  or  gather  his  crops  until  assessed, 
sometimes  it  is  midwinter  before  they  can  be  gathered.  This  mise- 
rable history  is  not  unrelieved  by  an  occasional  grim  pleasantry; 
thus  we  are  informed  that  a  common  mode  of  extorting  money  is  as 
follows : — A  Koord  extracts  one  of  his  own  teeth,  and  then  engages 
purposely  in  a  quarrel  with  a  Christian,  during  which  blows  are 
exchanged.  The  Koord  then  complains  to  his  chief,  who  in  every 
case,  unless  he  is  bribed  by  the  Christian,  inflicts  a  fine  in  money, 
which  varies  according  to  the  reputed  wealth  of  the  Christian.  The 
piece  de  conviction,  the  old  tooth,  is  never  impounded,  and  serves 
for  several  other  charges,  and  is  sometimes  lent  to  a  friend  for  a 
similar  purpose.  The  custom  is  so  common  as  to  have  originated  a 
proverb  :  *  A  Koord  carries  his  teeth  in  his  pocket.'  In  this  district 
the  consul  informs  us  that  the  principal  sufferers,  '  although  sedentary 

-  agricultural  Turks  must  be  included  in  the  category,  are  the  Nes- 
torians,  Armenians,  and  Jews.'     Within  the  last  two  years  several 
have  been  murdered,  others  plundered  of  their  property,  forced  to 
become  Moslems,  or  emigrate  for  safety  to  Persia  ;  while  during  the 
same  period  seven  Christian  churches  have  been  destroyed,  more  than 

-thirty  human  beings  killed,  virgins  and  married  women  abducted, 
whole  villages  devastated  and  plundered  without  (in  spite  of  repeated 
orders  from  Constantinople)  the  slightest  notice  on  the  part  of  the 
Vali  and  subordinate  authorities. 

The  consul  describes  the  present  condition  of  Achlat,  a  city  I 
once  visited  many  years  ago,  a  city  of  miserable  hovels  built  upon 
the  splendid  ruins  of  the  formerly  magnificent  Armenian  city  of  Klat. 
On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  it  was  but  a  ruined  heap  of  mounds  and 
hovels,  and  it  has  not  since  improved.  Mr.  Taylor  points  out  the 
.advantages  it  presents  for  commanding  the  whole  district  and  keeping 
the  Koords  in  subjection.  Of  the  present  state  of  this  once  flourishing 

•  -city  the  consul  says  : — 

Deserted  villages,  ruined  churches,  crumbling  mosques,  abandoned  fields,  meet 

the  eye  everywhere.     The  ruthless  conduct  of  these  ruffians  (Koords),  rendered 

bolder  by  the  feebleness  of  the  executive,  has  rendered  what  ought  to  be  a  paradise 

;  a  desert.     People  who  formerly  possessed  thirty  to  forty  buffaloes,  besides  sheep 

;  and  cows,  at  the  same  time  working  ten  ploughs,  are  now  begging  their  bread,  and 

-•within  the  last  two  years  the  Christian  villages,  Medzk,  Kosthyan,  Tapa  Vank, 

Jizroke,  Khulleek,  Jogkey,  and  Sivratore,  have  been  utterly  abandoned  by  the 

Armenians,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  people  mentioned  above. 

Meantime  these  Koords  pay  scarcely  anything  to  Government,  but 
receive  hard  coin  for  their  cattle  and  sheep  from  dealers  coming  to 
purchase  from  Egypt  and  Damascus.  Thus  they  have  become  ex- 
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tortionate  usurers,  obtaining  3  and  4  per  cent,  a  month,  with  the  ad- 
ditional obligation  imposed  on  the  creditor  of  keeping  a  cow  for  the 
lender  during  the  winter  months  for  every  1,000  piastres  so  lent,  or 
paying  100  piastres.  The  consul  during  his  trip  arrives  at  Piran, 
which,  when  I  visited  it  in  1849,  was  comparatively  a  flourishing 
community.  He  had  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  milk  for  his  tea. 
The  very  evening  before  his  visit  seven  Koords  had  visited  the  village, 
broken  into  the  house  of  the  village  priest,  beaten  him  and  his  son 
nearly  to  death,  and  carried  off  the  young  bride  of  the  latter.  She 
was  recovered  ten  days  after,  but  in  a  most  pitiable  state.  None  of 
the  villagers  durst  go  to  the  rescue  of  this  poor  woman,  although  her 
cries  resounded  through  the  village.  To  such  a  state  of  abject  sub- 
mission have  these  people  been  reduced.  For  generations  past  every 
being  amongst  them  with  the  slightest  courage,  self-respect,  or  no- 
bility of  mind  has  been  murdered.  Naturally  the  race  has  deterio- 
rated, being  bred  from  the  most  abject  of  them;  and  this  mean 
submissiveness  has  been  a  reproach  against  them  from  many  English 
travellers,  and  from  it  the  strange  argument  is  deduced  that  they 
are  best  kept  under  Turkish  government. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  Koords  are  Eussian  subjects  living  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Kussian  frontier ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  they  fear  the  Eussian  Government  far  more  than  the 
Turkish,  yet  on  the  whole  prefer  the  Christian  Government,  and  '  are 
influenced  by  its  intrigues.' 

The  Armenians  are  everywhere  described  as  industrious  and  useful 
citizens.  Mr.  Taylor,  speaking  as  an  official  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
says : — 

Everywhere  throughout  these  districts  I  found  the  Armenians  bitter  in  their 
complaints  against  the  Turkish  Government,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  un- 
reserved in  their  praises  of  Russia,  openly  avowing  their  determination  to  emigrate. 
This  bias  is  owing,  as  already  stated,  to  the  constant  hostile  teaching  of  their 
clergy ;  at  the  same  time  ample  cause  for  discontent  is  afforded  by  the  really 
wretched  system  of  Turkish  provincial  administration,  the  unequal  imposition  of 
taxes,  scandalous  method  of  levying  them  and  the  tithes,  persistent  denial  or 
miscarriage  of  justice. 

The  Christians  are  betrayed  rather  than  protected  by  the  Christian 
members  of  the  Mijlis ;  but  as  we  have  been  told  by  other  consuls 
that  these  are  brow-beaten,  and  obliged  to  place  their  signatures  to 
any  document  that  their  Moslem  masters  offer,  we  can  hardly  blame 
them — though  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Turkish  system  breeds  as 
corrupt  a  class  of  Christians  as  any  tyrants  could  desire  for  their 
purposes.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to 
hear  the  intrigues  of  Eussia  and  the  exhortations  of  priests  spoken  of 
as  the  cause  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Christians ;  to  use  a  homely 
expression,  surely  this  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The  words 
'  loyal '  and  '  disloyal,'  too,  as  applied  to  these  people,  are  surely  as 
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absurd  as  can  be  imagined,  'because,'  to  quote  the  words  of  the  consul, 
a  witness  of  the  daily  life  of  these  people,  '  the  Christians,  in  addition 
to  deprivation  of  property,  daily  jeopardise  their  lives,  and,  what  is 
more  terrible,  the  honour  of  their  females,  in  daily  struggle  for  ex- 
istence— trials  from  which  the  Moslems  are  exempt.'  The  consul 
bears  witness  to  Turkish  morals  in  the  following  words,  while  speaking 
of  decrease  of  population  : — 

Other  reasons  also,  apart  from  those  stated  and  the  detestable  vice  common 
to  eastern  countries  tending  to  demoralise  a  people  and  curtail  increase,  or  rather 
in  favour  of  decrease,  are  to  be  found  in  the  facts  that  previously  no  private 
soldier  was  allowed  to  marry,  and  that  in  every  town  and  village  morals  are  so 
depraved  that  forced  abortion  and  infanticide  are  daily  crimes. 

In  a  further  report  on  the  condition  of  his  consulate  Mr.  Taylor,, 
in  a  despatch  dated  July  4,  1871,  speaks  of  a  certain  holy  man  of 
Kurdistan,  by  name  Sheikh  Obeyd  Ullah,  whom  the  consul  irreverently 
terms  '  a  notorious  criminal.'  He  had  murdered  and  plundered  amongst 
the  Christian  villages  in  all  directions. 

Notwithstanding  repeated  orders  of  the  Porte  for  this  man's  trial  and  punishmentr 
consequent  upon  the  repeated  complaints  of  the  Nestorians,  the  fanatical  feelings 
of  the  Vali  prevailing  over  his  sense  of  justice  and  true  policy  induced  him  to  give 
this  criminal,  who  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  consigned  to  the  bagnio  for  life,  a 
public  entry  into  the  town,  escorted  by  public  troops  and  high  functionaries. 
During  his  stay  here  the  fanatical  party,  headed  by  the  Vali,  treated  him  more 
like  an  inspired  being,  a  man  sent  from  God,  than  anything  else,  and  on  his  de- 
parture furnished  him  with  such  recommendations  as  induced  Aali  Pasha,  in  the 
face  of  his  previous  orders  for  Obeyd  Ullah's  arrest  and  trial,  to  declare  his  innocence 
of  all  the  atrocious  crimes  he  or  his  people,  through  his  instigation  and  preaching, 
most  undoubtedly  committed. 

Erzeroom  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  capital  city  of  Armenia,  and  the 
residence  of  a  British  consul.  The  most  industrious  and  largest  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Armenians,  who,  treated  like  dogs  by  their 
Moslem  fellow-citizens,  are  often  accused  of  being  'disloyal.'  Mr 
Consul  Taylor  gives  an  example  of  Moslem  fanaticism  which  is  in- 
structive. 

A  certain  Khachatoor  Effendi  was  a  wealthy  Christian  of  Erzeroom 
of  great  public  spirit.  He  purchased  a  part  of  the  city  that  was 
covered  with  mean  buildings,  which  he  pulled  down,  and  erected  in 
their  place  two  really  magnificent  spacious  khans,  rows  of  elegant 
shops,  and  a  sumptuous  bath.  He  also  entirely  repaired  and  restored 
a  ruined  mosque,  to  the  horror  of  both  Christians  and  Moslems.  He 
also  purchased  the  right  to  a  spring  of  water ;  but  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  purchase  he  was  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  the  mufti 
and  certain  fanatics  of  Erzeroom,  who  tried  to  prevent  the  purchase 
on  the  plea  of  its  being  '  wugguf,'  or  mosque  property.  The  wealthy 
Christian  won  his  cause,  as  wealthy  men  invariably  do  in  Turkey. 
On  the  very  first  night  of  the  day  on  which  the  water  circulated  in 
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the  new  bath  the  new  buildings  were  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  the 
whole  were  consumed.  This  was  evidently  the  work  of  an  incendiary ; 
and  the  buildings  had  cost  20,000£.  During  the  conflagration  not  a 
finger  was  stirred  in  any  endeavour  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but 
several  of  the  Moslems  plundered. 

Khachatoor  Effendi,  who  was  a  man  of  very  determined  character, 
sadly  but  resolutely  commenced  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  quarter ; 
and  while  he  was  seated  in  a  cafe  a  Moslem  rode  up  and  shot  him 
dead,  and  not  a  finger  was  raised  against  the  assassin.  The  consul 
adds : — 

All  parties  seem  to  agree  that  the  chief  promoter  of  this  despicable  gang,  with- 
out -whom,  indeed,  the  members  would  soon  be  exposed  to  the  punishment  they 
merit,  is,  unfortunately  for  the  administration  of  impartial  justice  in  this  vilayet, 
the  Chief  Justice  or  Mufetish-ool-Ihkam,  originally  a  miserable  Greek  Christian 
from  the  islands.  This  silly  renegade  openly  declares  the  assassin  to  have  been  a 
Moslem  phantom  saint  in  disguise,  Khizr  Elias,  in  revenge  for  the  sacrilege  done 
to  a  mosque  by  a  Christian  repairing  it,  and  in  like  manner,  to  please  the  ready 
dupes  around  him,  he  affects  incredulity  of  a  witness  unless  he  has  certain  marks 
on  the  palms  of  his  hands,  which  he  regards  for  that  purpose  before  taking  their 
evidence. 

The  consul  proceeds  to  say  that  his  influence  on  the  bench  or  in 
council  is  always  directed  to  destroy  a  Christian's  case,  however  just, 
if  against  a  Moslem ;  and  in  criminal  cases  against  the  latter  the 
guilty  usually  escape.  His  avarice,  however,  exceeds  even  his  fanatical 
partiality,  so  that  a  rich  Christian  has  a  good  chance,  when  brought 
before  him,  of  gaining  his  cause  by  means  of  a  j  udicious  present. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove,  did  space  permit,  that  the  European 
provinces  of  Turkey  are  in  no  better  plight  than  that  of  Armenia. 
We  have  heard  much  of  late,  and  from  none  more  persistently  than 
from  Mr.  Consul  (now  Sir  William)  Holmes,  of  Eussian  and  Slav 
intrigues  being  the  chief  cause  of  trouble  in  European  Turkey.  But 
this  apology  for  Turkish  misrule  admits  of  ample  refutation  out  of 
Consul  Holmes's  own  despatches.  In  a  despatch  dated  July  3,  1873, 
he  characterises  all  the  subordinate  agents  of  the  Government  in 
Bosnia  as  '  venal,  ignorant,  fanatical,  and  untruthful.' 

The  same  consul,  writing  to  Lord  Granville  on  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1871,  complains  that  a  Greek  archimandrite  of  Mostar,  who  had 
been  arrested  in  the  previous  year,  was  still  in  prison,  and  no  decision 
had  been  come  to  concerning  him.  He  adds  that  after  all  there  is 
nothing  unusual  in  the  case ;  and  the  consul,  who  certainly  during 
the  late  troubles  has  shown  himself  very  favourable  to  the  Turks,  and  has 
been  officially  thanked  by  them  in  consequence,  thus  concludes  his 
despatch : — 

The  unnecessary  delay  and  neglect,  to  the  prejudice  often  of  innocent  persons, 
the  open  bribery  and  corruption,  the  invariable  and  unjust  favour  shown  to  Mus- 
sulmans in  all  cases  between  Turks  and  Christians,  which  distinguish  the  Turkish 
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administration  of  what  is  called  'justice '  throughout  the  empire,  cannot  fail  to 
suggest  the  question — what  would  be  the  lot  of  foreigners  in  Turkey  were  the 
European  powers  to  give  up  the  Capitulations  ?  I  am  convinced  that  their  position, 
in  the  provinces  at  all  events,  would  be  intolerable,  and  that  they  would  quit  the 
country  to  a  man,  while  the  outcry  and  feeling  in  Europe  against  Turkey  would 
ultimately  cause  her  ruin.  The  universal  ignorance,  corruption,  and  fanaticism  of 
all  classes  preclude  all  hope  of  an  efficient  administration  of  justice  for  at  least 
another  generation. 

It  certainly  does  seem  strange  that  a  gentleman  who  could  thus 
describe  the  administration  of  a  government,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
most  vehement  supporters,  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  seek 
in  the  machinations  of  foreign  intrigue  the  cause  of  the  chronic  dis- 
affection which  prevails  throughout  the  Christian  provinces  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte.     Mr.  Consul  Holmes  does  not  state  the  ground  of  his 
faintly  hinted  hope  that   '  at  least   a  generation '  would  make  the 
slightest  change  in  the  state  of  things  which  he  has  painted  in  such 
sombre  colours.     Turkish  rule  is  not  a  political  experiment   of  so 
novel  a  character  that  reasoning  minds  are  justified,  in  the  absence  of 
all  evidence,  in  building  hopes  on  its  possible  amelioration.     Turkish 
rule  has  a  history  embracing  many  ages  and  countries,  and  that  history 
tells  one  invariable  uniform  tale.     The  state  of  things  described  by 
Consul  Zohrab  and  others  in  Armenia,  and  by  Consul  Holmes  and  a 
legion  of  unimpeachable  witnesses  in  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey, 
has  ever  prevailed  in  every  country  in  which  a  Mussulman  government 
has   wielded   independent  sway.     The  student  of  history,  therefore, 
must  reject  as  idle  dreams  all  hopes  and  theories  which  start  from  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Turkish  Government  can  ever  reform  itself.     The 
iniquities  of  its  administration  are  organic.     They  belong  to  the  essence 
of  Turkish  rule,  and  can  only  be  abolished  by  the  abolition  of  that  rule. 
For  Armenia,  for  Bulgaria  and  Bosnia,  and  the  other  Christian  pro- 
vinces of  Turkey,  the  only  hope  is  in  their  emancipation  from  the 
foul  and  cruel  yoke  of  the  Turk,  for  that  yoke  can  never  be  other 
than  foul  and  cruel.     I  have  seen  its  working  in  times  of  war  and  in 
times  of  peace.     My  knowledge  of  Bulgaria,  as  of  other  provinces  of 
Turkey,  does  not  date  from  yesterday.     I  have  travelled  in  Bulgaria 
when  Turkey  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  profound  peace,  and  there  was 
no  pretension  of  Eussian  intrigues,  and  I  know  that  Consul  Holmes's 
description  of  Turkish  rule  in  Bosnia  would  do  very  well,  mutatis 
mutandis,  for  a  description  of  Turkish  rule  in  Bulgaria.     Why  should 
it  be  thought  that  Midhat's  Constitution  gives  better  hope  than  the 
solemn  pledges  offered  to  Europe  in  the  more  august  hatti-houma- 
youn  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ?     Mr.  Consul  Stuart  states  that  the 
promises  made  in  that  famous  international  engagement  on  the  part 
of  the  Porte  '  are  as  dead  a  letter  as  if  they  had  never  been  penned.' 
And  he  gives  forcibly  the  Moslem  argument : — 

God,  who  gave  us  these  countries,  can,  if  He  pleases,  enable  us  to  hold  them. 
If  we  are  to  lose  them,  His  will  be  done.     But,  happen  what  will,  we  must  follow 
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the  commandments  of  the  Prophet.  At  the  same  time  we  must  try,  as  long  as  we 
can,  to  keep  up  appearances  with  the  Ghiaours,  promise  anything,  and  boldly  affirm 
the  execution  of  the  promises.  Deception  is  lawful  with  the  Ghiaours. 

Mr.  Wood,  our  Consul-General  at  Tunis,  puts  in  a  clear  form  the 
simple  principles  of  Mohammedan  government.  He  says  : — 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Koran  is  at  the  same  time  a  religious 
and  a  political  code.  All  Mussulmans  admit  it  to  be  so,  and  it  cannot  be  expected, 
therefore,  that,  since  their  religion  is  intimately  connected  with  their  national 
policy,  they  will  not  make  use  of  the  former  to  carry  out  the  latter.  Their  policy 
may  be  briefly  defined,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  their  faith  in  its  purity  by 
exclusiveness  and  isolation ;  the  emancipation  of  the  countries  which  have  fallen 
under  Christian  rule  ;  and  the  extermination  of  the  infidel  nations  and  races  who,, 
by  refusing  to  pay  tribute  for  the  redemption  of  their  blood,  are  pronounced  by  the 
Prophet  to  be  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion  against  the  law,  and  consequently  de- 
serving of  death.  Enlightened  and  tolerant  Mohammedans  will  endeavour  ta 
palliate  these  precepts  by  quotations  from  the  Koran  and  Hadis ;  but  they  are  not 
the  less  the  cherished  creed,  the  conscientious  belief,  of  upwards  of  200,000,000 
Mohammedans. 

This  is  a  warning  to  all  Europe.  The  countries  which  have  fallen 
under  Christian  rule,  but  which  were  once  Moslem,  comprise  an 
enormous  territory  in  Asia,  the  best  part  of  which  is  now  British 
territory,  and  flourishing  European  states,  such  as  Hungary.  Sup- 
posing for  a  moment  that  the  dearest  wish  of  the  Philo-Turks  was 
gratified,  that  the  Ottoman  arms  were  victorious  in  this  war,  and  that 
the  Eussians  were  driven  out  of  Turkish  territory.  They  flatter  them- 
selves doubtless  that  things  would  go  on  precisely  as  before,  minus  the 
'  intrigues '  of  Kussia.  Turkey,  the  firm  ally  of  England,  would  pre- 
serve the  road  to  India  clear  by  keeping  herself  weak,  anarchical,  and 
ready  to  be  dictated  to  and  to  yield  to  pressure.  On  the  contrary, 
feeling  she  had  defeated  a  country  which  has  always  seemed  to  her 
eyes  the  most  powerful  in  Europe,  Turkey  might  be  pardoned  some 
elation.  Would  she  then  continue  to  submit  to  the  '  Capitulations,'  to 
that  international  agreement  which  recognises  the  impossibility  of 
Christians  being  treated  with  any  degree  of  fairness  before  the  law  ? 
In  all  European  countries  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  aliens  must 
submit  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  so  that  even  an  English- 
man accused  of  murder  in  France  would,  after  due  inquiry  before  a 
magistrate,  be  given  up  to  the  French  authorities,  supposing  he  had 
crossed  the  Channel.  But  in  Turkey  the  subject  of  any  Christian 
State  accused  of  any  offence,  even  the  murder  of  a  Moslem,  would  at 
once  be  delivered  up  to  his  own  authorities  to  be  dealt  with.  And 
why  ?  Because  the  judges  of  Turkey  from  time  immemorial  have 
always  been  recognised  as  corrupt  and  fanatical.  According  to  a 
large  party  of  Englishmen,  these  judges  are  good  enough  for  native 
Christians,  but  it  would  be  rank  cruelty  to  allow  them  to  judge  even 
the  criminal  classes  of  Europe.  Under  the  changed  circumstances 
produced  bv  Turkish  victories,  the  Turks  would  not  for  a  moment 
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submit  to  the  humiliation  of  the  '  Capitulations.'  And  what  then  ? 
Mr.  Consul  Holmes  says  that  the  position  of  Europeans,  a  very 
numerous  population,  would  become  intolerable,  and  that  they  would 
quit  the  country  to  a  man.  He  is  right.  There  would  be  an  outcry 
all  over  Europe  ;  we  should  as  likely  as  not  hear  of  an  English  consul 
being  impaled  ;  certainly  Englishmen  would  be  rotting  in  horrible 
Turkish  dungeons  all  over  the  country.  Would  Turkey  submit  to 
our  holding  Aden,  a  piece  of  genuine  Moslem  territory  ?  If  she  found 
that  fortress  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack,  she  certainly  would  no  longer 
allow  the  Arabs  to  furnish  the  garrison  with  victuals.  They  have 
but  a  few  years  ago  tried  to  cut  off  the  supplies.  Would  the  Turks 
patiently  allow  the  Suez  Canal  to  continue  to  be  a  high  road  for  infidels 
through  their  dominions  ?  If  they  durst  not  openly  lay  hands  on  it, 
we  may  be  sure  they  would  block  it  up  accidentally,  for  nothing  would 
.be  easier. 

Our  philo-Turks,  most  of  whom  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  country, 
seem  not  to  be  aware  that  Turkey  is  endurable  to  Europeans  only  as 
long  as  she  can  be  bullied.     The  ambassadors  of  the  Powers  are  in- 
cessantly bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government,  which  yields 
only  to  menaces.     This  was  the  secret  of  the  enormous  influence  of 
the  '  great  Elchie.'     He  browbeat  and  bullied  the  pashas,  and  played 
on  their  fears ;  he  would  be  about  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  treat 
a  Turkish  minister  as  a  civilised  being.     All  this  would  be  over  if 
Turkey  should  come  out  of  the  war  triumphant.     Englishmen  would 
find  that  they  had  been  favoured  merely  because  they  were  supposed 
to  be  the  enemies  of  Kussia ;  but  after  that  country  had  been  dis- 
posed of  Englishmen  would  be  classed  with  other  Grhiaours,  but 
worse,  inasmuch  as  they  hold   in  bondage  some  millions  of  true 
believers.     The  elation  of  the  Turks  would  not  be  the  only  evil ; 
there  would  be  a  general  Moslem  war-cry  all  over  the  world.     In  the 
Crimean  days  we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  were  propitiating  our 
Moslem  subjects  by  fighting  for  the  Kaliph.     A  few  months  after  the 
termination  of  the  war  Moslems  were  cutting  the  throats  of  English 
women  and  children.     Kussia  is  incessantly  accused  of  'intriguing' 
in  the  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey ;  the  charge  now  would  be  that 
Turkey  was  intriguing  amongst  the  Moslems  of  India.     These  would 
be   incessantly  reminded   that   they  were   under   the   yoke   of  the 
'Grhiaour,  and  they  would  naturally  look  to  Turkey  as  their  champion. 
How  long  under  such  circumstances  could  we  keep  the  peace  with 
'this  Asiatic  people,  which  has  been  for  hundreds  of  years  the  un- 
mitigated curse  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  and  has  cost  us 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  ? 

The  tragedy  now  being  acted  in  European  Turkey  is  such  as  the 
world  has  not  witnessed  for  ages.  The  Turks  have  swarmed  over  the 
country,  ravaging  their  own  territories,  and  indulging  in  hideous  orgies 
that  none  but  Central  Asiatics  are  capable  of.  The  Bulgarians,  when 
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armed  by  the  invaders,  have  here  and  there  brutally  revenged  them 
selves,  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  but  the  worst  symptom  to  our- 
selves is  that  there  exists  amongst  us  a  large  body  of  decent  Christians 
who,  faintly  deploring  these  deeds  as  far  as  they  choose  to  believe 
them,  nevertheless  join  in  the  Turkish  war-cry  and  profess  to  believe 
Turkish  lies,  despite  the  contradictions  of  our  officials  on  the  spot. 

Happily,  there  is  now  little  fear  that  the  arms  of  Turkey  will 
triumph  in  the  present  struggle.  Nor  is  there  much  doubt  that 
Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina,  at  least,  will  be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  Turkish  administration.  It  is  in  Armenia  chiefly  that 
the  English  admirers  of  the  Turk  and  his  ways  will  strain  every  nerve 
to  impose  again  on  the  neck  of  a  long-suffering  population  the 
galling  yoke  which  the  sword  of  Russia  has  broken.  The  writer,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  persuade  himself  that  the  most  fanatical  among  the 
advocates  of  Ottoman  rule  would  deliberately  commit  so  great  a 
crime  if  they  knew  what  they  were  doing.  They  really  do  not  know 
what  Turkish  rule  means  for  the  helpless  populations  who  are  subject 
to  its  tender  mercies.  The  evidence  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages 
— evidence  which  can  hardly  be  gainsaid — may  peradventure  open 
the  eyes  of  those  who  would  commit  their  country  to  the  hazard  of 
one  of  the  most  calamitous  and  flagitious  wars  in  history. 

HUMPHRY  SAKDWITH. 
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BENEDICT  DE   SPINOZA^ 

IT  is  now  two  hundred  years  since  there  died,  in  an  obscure  lodging 
at  the  Hague,  Benedict  de  Spinoza,  a  philosopher  appreciated  in  his 
own  time  only  by  a  very  few.  His  name  was  indeed  widely  known, 
but  it  was  for  the  most  part  known  only  to  be  execrated.  For  some 
time  after  his  death  Spinozist  was  current  among  the  theologians  of 
Holland  as  a  term  of  opprobrium.  Spinoza's  thought,  however,  was 
of  that  vital  kind  which  sooner  or  later  cannot  fail  to  make  for  itself 
a  way  into  its  due  place.  Some  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  his 
death  came  the  great  awakening  of  letters  and  philosophy  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  leaders  of  that  movement,  among  whom  the  name  of 
Lessing  must  be  mentioned  first,  were  not  slow  to  perceive  Spinoza's 
importance.  Ever  since  that  time  his  influence  has  been  a  widening 
and  increasing  one :  not  that  I  stop  to  maintain  this  in  the  strictest 
sense  which  can  be  put  upon  the  words,  for  I  do  not  think  a  philo- 
sopher's influence  is  properly  measured  by  the  number  of  persons  who 
agree  with  his  doctrines.  Philosophical  doctrines  have  been,  and 
will  doubtless  continue  to  be,  matter  of  controversy,  but  it  is  no 
matter  of  controversy  that  the  life  of  a  righteous  man  who  gives  up 
all  else  that  he  may  seek  the  truth  for  its  own  sake  is  a  sure  and 
priceless  possession  for  all  the  generations  of  men  who  come  after 
him. 

Baruch  de  Spinoza  was  born  at  Amsterdam  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1632.  His  parents  were  members  of  the  Portuguese 
synagogue,  a  community  established  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Jewish  exiles  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  who  had  turned 
to  the  United  Provinces  as  a  safe  asylum.  For  at  this  critical  time 
Holland,  it  should  be  remembered  to  her  eternal  honour,  was  the 
most  tolerant  commonwealth  in  Europe.  Spinoza  was  brought  up 
in  the  course  of  Hebrew  learning  then  usual,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
was  already  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Talmud.  He  was 
also  familiar  from  his  youth  up,  as  his  writings  bear  witness,  with 
the  masterpieces  of  the  golden  age  of  modern  Jewish  literature. 
From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  centuries  there  flourished  at  the 

1  In  the  course  of  this  paper  I  shall  have  to  refer  several  times  to  Dr.  A.  van  der 
Linde's  Benedicts  Spinoza:  SiUiografie  (The  Hague,  1871),  which  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
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Mohammedan  courts  of  Spain  and  Africa  a  series  of  Arab  and  Hebrew 
philosophers  who  held  a  position  with  regard  to  the  societies  in  which 
they  lived  much  like  that  of  the  Catholic  schoolmen  afterwards  with 
regard  to  western  Christendom.  Like  the  schoolmen,  they  set  them- 
selves to  effect  a  fusion  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  with  the  ac- 
cepted theology  of  their  churches  ;  and  the  schoolmen  were  in  fact 
acquainted  with  their  work  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  referred  to 
it  quite  openly,  and  in  general  with  respect.2 

The  Jewish  schoolmen,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  founded  any  distinct  philosophical  doctrine;  in  philosophy 
they  were  hardly  distinguishable,  if  at  all,  from  their  Mohammedan 
compeers.  But  they  gave  a  distinct  philosophical  cast  to  Jewish 
theology,  and  thereby  to  Jewish  education.  Two  names  stand  out 
foremost  among  them.  Ibn-Ezra  (1088-1166  A.D.)  was  a  traveller, 
astronomer,  grammarian,  and  poet,  in  addition  to  the  learning  in 
theology  and  philosophy  which  made  his  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures  classical.  But  the  chief  of  all  is  Moses  ben  Maimon 
(1135-1205  A.D.),  who  became  known  in  Europe  as  Maimonides, 
the  father  of  modern  Jewish  theology.  He  was  regarded  with  such 
veneration  as  to  be  compared  to  the  great  Lawgiver  himself,  so  that 
it  passed  into  a  proverb,  '  From  Moses  until  Moses  there  arose  none 
like  unto  Moses.'3  The  Jewish  peripatetic  school  was  also  represented  in 
Provence,  where,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Levi  ben  Gerson,  the  most 
daring  of  all  the  Jewish  philosophers,  and  Moses  of  Narbonne  were  its 
most  conspicuous  members.  This  philosophical  treatment  of  theology 
was  on  the  whole  generally  accepted,  but  did  not  pass  without 
controversy :  in  particular  K.  Chasdai  Creskas,  of  Barcelona  (flor. 
1410  A.D.),  whom  Spinoza  cites  by  name,4  combated  the  peripatetics 
with  great  zeal  and  ability  from  an  independent  point  of  view.  A 
mind  like  Spinoza's  could  not  well  have  found  anything  more  apt 
to  stir  it  to  speculation  and  inquiry  than  the  works  of  the  men  I 
have  named.  They  handled  their  subjects  with  extreme  ingenuity, 
and  with  a  freedom  and  boldness  of  thought  which  were  only  verbally 
disguised  by  a  sort  of  ostentatious  reserve.  Both  Maimonides  and 
Ibn-Ezra  delighted  to  throw  out  hints  of  meanings  which  could  not 

2  The  names  of  Ibn-Koshd  (Averroes)  and  Ibn-Sin&  (Avicenna)  were  familiar  in 
Europe,  and  Dante  groups  them  (Inf.  iv.  143)  with  the  leaders  of  classical  science 
and  philosophy.     Ibn-Gebirol  (Avicebron),  a  Jewish  member  of  the  school,  broke 
with  the  Aristotelian  tradition  to  take  up  Neo-Platonic  ideas.     His  philosophical 
work  was  discredited  and  fell  into  oblivion  among  his  own  people  ;  but  it  became 
current  in  Europe  in  a  Latin  form,  and  was  used  by  Giordano  Bruno,  through  whom 
it  may  have  thus  come  round  to  Spinoza. 

3  In  later  times  the  proverb  received  an  extended  application  in  honour  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  the  grandfather  of  the  musician,  himself  a  philosopher  and  the  restorer 
of  Jewish  culture  in  Germany.    Maimonides'  reputation  was  not  established  without 
conflict.     About  1235  his  opinions  were  formally  condemned  by  the  synagogue  of 
Montpellier. 

4  '  Judaeum  quendam,  Rab  Ghasdai  vocatum.' — Ep.  XXIX.  ad  fin. 
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or  must  not  be  expressly  revealed.  Maimonides,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  principal  work,  entreats  the  reader  who  may  perceive  such 
meanings  not  to  divulge  them.  Ibn-Ezra  says  in  his  commentaries  : 
'  Herein  is  a  mystery ;  and  whoso  understandeth  it,  let  him  hold  his 
peace.' 5  The  mysteries  were,  however,  not  so  carefully  concealed  but 
that  an  open-eyed  reader  like  Spinoza  might  easily  find  in  them  the 
principles  of  rational  criticism  which  he  afterwards  developed  in  the 
Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus. 

At  the  same  time  Spinoza  was  far  from  neglecting  secular  learn- 
ing and  even  accomplishments.  His  master  in  Latin,  after  he  had 
acquired  the  rudiments  elsewhere,  was  Francis  van  den  Ende,  a 
physician  of  Amsterdam  who  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher, 
and  was  also  well  versed  in  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  communicated  this  part  of  his  knowledge  also  to 
Spinoza,  who  certainly  had  very  sound  instruction  of  that  kind  at 
some  time  ;  for  it  is  remarkable  (as  Mr.  Gr.  H.  Lewes  has  well 
pointed  out)  that  Spinoza  seldom  or  never  makes  mistakes  in 
physics.  The  references  and  allusions  in  Spinoza's  writings  show  that 
he  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin  literature ;  of  Greek  he  knew 
something,  but  not  much.6  He  wrote  a  Latin  which,  though  not 
classical,  was  a  very  sufficient  instrument  for  his  purposes,  and  which 
he  handled  with  perfect  freedom.  He  seems  to  have  been  also 
familiar  with  Italian ;  and  Spanish  and  Portuguese  must  have  been 
almost  as  native  to  him  as  Dutch.  About  this  time  the  philo- 
sophy of  Descartes  was  in  the  first  flush  of  its  renown,  and,  like  most 
new  and  brilliant  things,  was  vehemently  suspected  of  heresy. 
Spinoza  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  his  companions  in 
this  study  being  Henry  Oldenburg  and  Dr.  Lewis  Meyer,  the  most 
constant  of  his  friends  in  after  life.  It  is  at  least  doubtful,  however, 
whether  he  was  at  any  time  a  Cartesian.  When  he  published  a  short 
exposition  of  the  system  in  1663  (the  only  work  he  ever  set  his  name 
to),  it  was  with  an  express  warning  that  it  did  not  represent  his  own 
opinions.  At  the  same  time  it  is  beyond  question  that  Descartes 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  form  and  direction  of  Spinoza's 
speculations.  Until  of  late  years  his  part  in  this  matter  has  been 
unduly  exalted,  and  that  of  the  Jewish  philosophers  underrated,  or 
rather  forgotten  ;  but  it  would  be  very  possible  to  carry  the  reaction 
to  excess.  In  Spinoza's  own  time  it  is  pretty  certain  that  those 
who  knew  him  only  at  second  hand  looked  on  him  as  a  sort  of 
erratic  Cartesian.  We  know  what  Locke  thought  of  the  Cartesians 
as  a  body,  and  thus  Locke's  entire  neglect  of  Spinoza  may  be  ex- 

*  Ap.  Spinoza,  Tract.  Theol.  Pol.  c.  8,  §  9.  The  mystery  seems  innocent  enough 
to  a  modern  reader. 

8  He  expressly  disclaims  anything  like  critical  competence  in  it  (Tract.  Theol. 
Pol.  cap.  10,  ad  fin.). 
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plained.  Those  who  followed  Locke  in  England  seem  to  have  taken 
for  granted,  after  his  example  (though  in  Berkeley  we  do  find  specific 
references  to  Spinoza),  that  Spinoza's  philosophy  was  not  worth 
serious  attention. 

To  these  graver  studies  Spinoza  found  time  to  add  no  small  skill 
in  drawing.  He  filled  a  book  with  sketches  of  distinguished  persons 
of  his  acquaintance,  as  we  are  told  by  his  biographer  Colerus,7  who 
had  the  book  in  his  possession.  The  same  writer  tells  us  that  Spinoza's 
master,  Van  den  Ende,  had  a  learned,  witty,  and  accomplished 
daughter,  who  took  part  in  teaching  his  pupils,  and  Spinoza  among 
them.  From  a  learner,  the  tale  says,  he  became  a  lover,  but  was 
supplanted  by  a  fellow-pupil  named  Kerkering,  who  wooed  and  won 
the  lady,  not  unassisted  by  the  material  persuasion  of  a  valuable 
pearl  necklace.  The  story  passed  current  until  it  was  rudely  called 
in  question  by  the  facts  which  Dr.  van  Vloten  discovered  and  pub- 
lished in  1862.  True  it  is  that  Van  den  Ende  had  a  daughter,  but 
she  was  only  eleven  years  old  at  the  latest  time  when  Spinoza  can 
have  been  her  father's  pupil.  True  it  is  that  she  married  Theodore 
Kerkering,  but  not  till  several  years  after,  in  1671.  He  was,  like 
her  father,  a  physician,  and  earned  a  considerable  scientific  reputa- 
tion by  his  work  in  medicine,  chemistry,  and  anatomy.  The  match 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  natural  and  proper  one,  and  the  rivalry 
with  Spinoza  and  the  pearl  necklace  must  be  dismissed  as  inventions. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  the  tale  of  Spinoza's 
love  for  Clara  van  den  Ende  is  wholly  without  foundation.  Van  den 
Ende  probably  continued  to  see  something  of  his  former  pupil  until, 
to  his  misfortune,  he  left  Holland  ; 8  and  we  know  that  Spinoza  was 
from  time  to  time  at  Amsterdam.  Besides  this,  nothing  forbids  us 
to  suppose  that  even  from  an  earlier  date  there  may  have  sprung  up  a 
half  romantic,  half  childish  affection  between  Spinoza  and  Klaartje. 
Beatrice  was  only  nine  years  old,  and  Dante  himself  only  ten,  when 
the  ( glorious  lady  of  his  soul '  first  showed  herself  to  his  eyes,  and  the 
word  came  to  him,  Ecce  deus  fortior  me,  qui  veniens  dominabitur 
mihi.  So  that  if  any  one  is  minded  to  cling  to  this  one  piece  of 
romance  in  Spinoza's  life,  I  think  he  may  do  so  by  taking  the  story 
with  some  such  qualification  as  here  suggested.9  I  must  confess, 

7  The  name  is  a  Latinised  form  of  Kohler.     He  was  the  minister  of  the  German 
Lutheran  congregation  at  the  Hague. 

8  Van  den  Ende  migrated  to  France,  where  he  involved  himself  in  a  political 
conspiracy,  hoping  that  it  might  turn  to  the  profit  of  his  own  country,  and  was 
hanged  at  Paris  in  1674. 

9  Most  recent  writers,  including  Auerbach,  to  whom  it  must  have  given  a  pang 
to  cast  away  the  foundation  of  his  charming  novel,  treat  the  whole  story  as  a  fable. 
Dr.  van  Vloten  himself  (Benedictus  de  Spinoza,  2nd  ed.,  1871,  p.  21),  and  Dr.  H.  J. 
Betz,  of  the  Hague  (Levenssckets  van  Baruch  de  Spinoza,  1876),  take  a  line  not 
unlike  what  I  have  given  in  the  text.     Dr.  Kothschild  (Sjtinoza :  zwr  Rechtfertigung 
seiner  Philosophic  u.  Zeit,  Leipzig,  1877)  boldly  maintains  Colerus's  account  as 
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however,  that  my  own  inclination  is,  on  reflection,  towards  entire 
unbelief.  The  story  as  told  by  Colerus  is  not  credible,  and  any 
credible  story  we  may  devise  in  its  stead  must  be  so  different  from 
that  given  by  Colerus  as  to  rest  in  truth  on  no  evidence  at  all. 
Besides,  the  testimony  of  Colerus  is  here  at  its  weakest ;  he  does  not 
report  this  matter,  as  he  does  many  others,  as  being  within  the  actual 
knowledge  of  himself  or  bis  informants,  but  refers  for  confirmation 
to  authorities  which  are  all  but  worthless.10 

So  much  we  know  of  Spinoza  for  the  first  twenty- three  years  of 
his  life.  We  may  well  believe  that  he  had  not  long  attained  man's 
estate  before  the  freedom  of  his  thought  and  discourse,  and  perhaps 
also  laxity  in  ceremonial  observances,  began  to  excite  attention 
among  the  elders  of  his  people ;  but,  whatever  suspicions  may  have 
been  conceived,  and  whatever  informal  warnings  may  have  been  given, 
no  action  was  taken  till  1656.  A  community  which  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  flight  from  repeated  persecutions  might  be  expected  by  a 
hasty  observer  of  human  nature  to  practise  toleration  itself;  but  ex- 
perience is  far  from  warranting  such  an  inference.  Witness  the 
example  of  the  settlers  of  New  England,  whose  first  use  of  their 
freedom  from  the  yoke  of  episcopacy  was  to  set  up  a  new  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  after  their  own  patterns  of  a  kind  not  less  oppressive  and 
infinitely  more  vexatious.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
Jewish  exiles  from  Spain  and  Portugal  had  learned  some  of  the  evil 
lessons  of  the  Inquisition.11  Apart  from  this,  the  synagogue  of  Am- 
sterdam had  good  reasons  of  secular  policy  for  being  scrupulous  even 
to  excess  in  its  appearance  to  the  outer  world.  Holland  was  indeed 
the  land  of  toleration  ;  but  toleration  was  not  such  as  we  are  now-a- 
days  accustomed  to,  and  at  this  very  time  theological  controversy  ran 
high.  The  battle  of  Remonstrants  and  Contra-remonstrants  was  yet 
fresh  in  men's  minds  ;  and  it  behoved  a  society  of  men  foreign  in  re- 
ligion, language,  and  manners,  which  had  been  at  first  received  with 
suspicion,  and  which  existed  only  on  sufferance,  to  let  nothing  pass 
among  them  which  could  lay  them  open  to  a  charge  of  promoting  new 

historical,  and  dismisses  the  objection  as  to  dates  with  the  remark :  '  Es  giebt 
friihreife  Naturen.' 

10  Kortholt  (Zte  tribus  Impostoribus  Afagnis,  No.  82  in  Van  der  Linde,  cf .  No.  287), 
and  the  article  on  Spinoza  in  Bayle's  Dictionary.     Kortholt 's  '  three  impostors '  are 
Hobbes,  Lord  Herbert  of   Cherbnry,  and  Spinoza.      The  book  has  nothing  to  do 
(beyond  the  studied  similarity  of  title)  with  the  famous,  perhaps  mythical,  De 
tribus  Impostoribus,  which  is  a  standing  riddle  of  bibliography.     Of  this,  however, 
a  spurious   French  version  circulated   in   MS.  in  the   eighteenth  century,  under 
the  name  of  IS  Esprit — or,  bound  up  with  Lucas's  biography,  La  Vie  et  V  Esprit — 
de  M.  Senoit  de  Spinoza.     See  Van  der  Linde,  Nos.  99-102. 

11  Dr.  Gratz  (Gesch.  der  Juden,  x.  14)  says  :  '  They  had  brought  with  them  from 
Spain  the  fatal  passion  for  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  faith  and  exterminating 
heresy.     The  Rabbis  of  Amsterdam  introduced  the  new  practice  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  religious  opinions  and  beliefs,  setting  themselves  up  as  a  kind  of  In- 
quisition.' 
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heresies  or  being  indifferent  to  the  general  interests  of  religion. 
Hence  we  can  understand  the  extreme  anxiety  to  avoid  an  open 
schism  which  marked  the  first  proceedings  in  Spinoza's  case.  The 
elders  would  have  preferred  to  retain  Spinoza  in  apparent  conformity, 
and  offered  him  as  the  price  of  this  a  pension  of  1,000  florins.  This 
being  declined,  it  was  probably  considered  that  the  only  safe  course 
remaining,  though  not  a  desirable  one  in  itself,  was  for  the  congrega- 
tion to  renounce  its  freethinking  member  as  completely  as  possible. 
Meanwhile  some  obscure  fanatic,  thinking  himself  no  doubt  a  messen- 
ger of  divine  justice,  outran  the  zeal  of  his  masters.  One  evening  an 
unknown  assailant  set  upon  Spinoza  with  a  dagger ; I2  but  he  was  on 
his  guard  in  time,  and  the  blow  pierced  only  his  coat,  which  he  kept 
afterwards  as  a  memorial.  This  was  a  sufficient  warning  that  Amster- 
dam was  no  safe  place  for  him,  and  he  left  the  city  without  waiting  for 
the  final  decision  of  the  congregation  upon  the  charge  of  heresy  against 
him.  This  was  given  on  the  27th  of  July,  1656,  to  the  following 
effect : — 

The  chiefs  of  the  council  do  you  to  wit,  that  having  long  known  the  evil 
opinions  and  works  of  Baruch  de  Espinoza,  they  have  endeavoured  by  divers  ways 
and  promises  to  withdraw  him  from  his  evil  ways,  and  they  are  unable  to  find  a 
remedy,  but  on  the  contrary  have  had  every  day  more  knowledge  of  the  abominable 
heresies  practised  and  taught  by  him,  and  of  other  enormities 13  committed  by  him, 
and  have  of  this  many  trustworthy  witnesses,  who  have  deposed  and  borne  witness 
in  the  presence  of  the  said  Espinoza,  and  by  whom  he  stood  convicted ;  all  which 
having  been  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  elders,  it  has  been  determined  with 
their  assent  that  the  said  Espinoza  should  be  excommunicated  and  cut  off  from  the 
nation  of  Israel ;  and  now  he  is  hereby  excommunicated  with  the  following 
anathema : 

With  the  judgment  of  the  angels  and  of  the  saints  we  excommunicate,  cut  off, 
curse,  and  anathematise  Baruch  de  Espinoza,  with  the  consent  of  the  elders  and 
of  all  this  holy  congregation,  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  books :  by  the  613  precepts 
which  are  written  therein,  with  the  anathema  wherewith  Joshua  cursed  Jericho, 
with  the  curse  which  Elisha  laid  upon  the  children,  and  with  all  the  curses  which 
are  written  in  the  law.  Cursed  be  he  by  day  and  cursed  be  he  by  night.  Cursed 
be  he  in  sleeping  and  cursed  be  he  in  waking,  cursed  in  going  out  and  cursed  in 
coming  in.  The  Lord  shall  not  pardon  him,  the  wrath  and  fury  of  the  Lord  shall 
henceforth  be  kindled  against  this  man,  and  shall  lay  upon  him  all  the  curses  which 
are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law.  The  Lord  shall  destroy  his  name  under  the 
sun,  and  cut  him  off  for  his  undoing  from  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  with  all  the 
curses  of  the  firmament  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law.  But  ye  that 
cleaye  unto  the  Lord  your  God,  live  all  of  you  this  day. 

And  we  warn  you.  that  none  may  speak  with  him  by  word  of  mouth  nor  by 
writing,  nor  show  any  favour  to  him,  nor  be  under  one  roof  with  him,  nor  come 
within  four  cubits  of  him,  nor  read  any  paper  composed  or  written  by  him. 


12  The  exact  place  and  circumstances,  which  however  are  not  material,  are  vari- 
ously related. 

18  '  Ynormes  obras  que  obrava.'  This  I  had  supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  '  common 
form '  with  no  definite  meaning ;  but  I  learn  from  a  friend  possessing  special  know- 
ledge that  it  probably  refers  to  distinct  breaches  of  the  ceremonial  law  ;  some  such 
overt  act,  beyond  mere  speculative  opinions,  being  required  to  justify  the  excom- 
munication. (Of.  Gratz,  op.  cit,  172,  175.) 
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Thus  was  Baruch  de  Spinoza  cut  off  from  his  own  people  and 
from  his  father's  house.  Not  only  was  he  an  outcast  from  Israel  and 
deprived  of  all  fellowship  of  his  nation  and  kindred — and  the  ties  of 
kindred  are  with  his  people  of  exceeding  strength  and  sanctity — but  he 
became  as  it  were  a  masterless  man,  a  member  of  no  recognised  commu- 
nity, having  none  to  stand  by  him  or  answer  for  him.  Such  a  position 
might  well  seem  a  grave  one  in  itself  apart  from  the  shock  to  his  per- 
sonal feelings.14  Altogether  the  blow  must  have  been  such  as  it  is  at  this 
time  hard  for  us  to  understand.  Spinoza,  however,  received  the  news 
of  the  excommunication  with  perfect  equanimity.  '  This  compels 
me,'  he  said,  '  to  nothing  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  done.' 
Henceforth  he  disused  his  Hebrew  name  Baruch,  and  adopted  the 
Latin  form  Benedict,  which  has  the  same  meaning,  and  by  which  he 
is  generally  known.  He  now  had  to  depend  on  his  own  work  for  a 
livelihood.  It  was  a  Rabbinical  precept  that  every  one  should  learn  a 
handicraft ;  and  in  compliance  with  this  Spinoza  had  learned  the  trade 
of  making  lenses  for  optical  instruments,  which  was  no  doubt  chosen 
as  congenial  to  his  philosophical  and  scientific  studies.  He  became 
so  skilful  in  this  art  that  the  lenses  of  his  make  were  much  sought 
after,  and  some  which  were  left  undisposed  of  at  his  death  fetched  a 
high  price.  By  this  means  he  earned  an  income  sufficient  for  his 
limited  wants,  and  also  a  reputation  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
optics  which  appears  to  have  spread  more  quickly  than  his  fame  as 
a  philosopher.  In  this  manner  he  was  brought  into  correspondence 
with  Huygens  and  Leibnitz.  We  find  Leibnitz,  for  instance,  writing 
to  him  in  1671  to  ask  his  opinion  on  certain  optical  questions,  and 
treating  him  as  a  person  of  recognised  authority.  Leibnitz's  behaviour 
to  Spinoza  some  years  later  can  only  be  called  shabby.  He  professed 
great  interest  in  Spinoza's  philosophy,  and  endeavoured  to  get  a  sight 
of  the  unpublished  MS.  of  the  Ethics,  which  Spinoza's  prudence  did 
not  allow  him.  On  his  return  from  a  stay  in  Paris,  Leibnitz  visited 
Spinoza  in  person.  In  later  years  he  joined  the  vulgar  cry  against 
him,  and  borrowed  a  fundamental  idea  from  his  philosophy — which  he 
also  marred  in  the  borrowing — without  the  slightest  acknowledg- 
ment. The  letter  now  in  question  begins  thus  : — 

Among  your  other  titles  to  fame  (he  says),  I  understand  that  you  have  excellent 
skill  in  optics.  To  you  therefore  I  have  chosen  to  send  this  attempt  of  mine  for 
what  it  may  be  worth,  as  on  this  subject  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  critic. 

The  friends  who  were  best  acquainted  with  his  work  believed  that 
if  he  had  lived  longer  he  would  have  made  some  important  addition 
to  the  science.15  As  it  was,  Spinoza's  '  excellent  skill  in  optics  '  was 

14  It  is  said  that  the  Jewish  elders  represented  to  the  civil  authorities  of  Amster- 
dam that  Spinoza  was  a  dangerous  person,  that  the  Reformed  clergy  supported 
their  request,  and  that  Spinoza  was  actually  banished  from  Amsterdam  for  a  time. 
But  Colerus  knows  nothing  of  this,  nor  is  it  in  itself  probable. 

14  The  only  scientific  work  left  by  him  was  a  small  treatise  on  the  rainbow.    It 
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only  indirectly  useful  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  affording 
him  the  means  of  cultivating  philosophy.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
indeed,  he  became  entitled  to  share  with  his  two  sisters  an  inheritance 
of  some  value.  The  sisters,  imagining,  as  it  is  conjectured,  that  the 
excommunication  had  deprived  him  of  civil  rights,  endeavoured  to 
exclude  him  from  his  share.  Spinoza  was  of  opinion,  as  we  know 
from  his  writings,  that  in  a  country  where  just  laws  prevail  it  is  every 
citizen's  duty  to  resist  injustice  to  himself  for  the  sake  of  the 
common  weal,  lest  peradventure  evil  men  find  profit  in  their  evil 
doing.  He  now  acted  on  this  principle,  and  asserted  his  rights  before 
the  law  with  success.  Having  done  this,  however,  he  declined  to 
profit  by  them,  and  when  the  division  came  to  be  effected  he  gave  up 
everything  to  his  sisters  but  one  bed,  which  he  kept  as  a  visible  symbol 
of  the  established  j  ustice  of  his  claim. 

We  know  little  of  Spinoza's  movements  with  certainty  till  the 
end  of  1660  or  beginning  of  1661,  when  we  find  him  at  Ehijnsburg, 
a  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ehine  not  far  from  Leyden.  Thence 
he  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  Hague,  where  he  increased  his  acquaint- 
ance with  men  of  learning  and  eminence.  This  society  must  have 
had  growing  attractions  for  him  as  time  went  on,  for  in  1664  he 
moved  to  Voorburg,  which  is  almost  a  suburb  of  the  Hague,  and  finally 
about  1670  to  the  Hague  itself.  The  greater  part  of  what  we  know 
of  his  doings  in  after  years  is  derived  from  the  selection  of  his  letters 
which  was  made — with  a  far  too  sparing  hand  unfortunately — by  the 
editors  of  his  posthumous  works.  The  series  of  letters  begins  in 
1661  :  the  most  important  of  Spinoza's  correspondents,  and  also  the 
most  interesting  to  Englishmen,  is  Henry  Oldenburg.  Oldenburg 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  time  in  this  country,  where  he  settled  in 
1653.  He  was  acquainted  with  Milton,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Robert  Boyle ;  he  shared  Boyle's  scientific  tastes,  and  was  the  first 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  (1662),  and  editor  of  its  Transactions^ 
His  friendship  with  Spinoza  was  already  of  long  standing  at  the  time 
now  in  question ;  he  had  lately  visited  Spinoza  at  Rhijnsburg,  and  the 
letters  are  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  philosophical  conversation 
they  had  then  held.  The  first  of  Spinoza's  answers  to  him  contains  a 
characteristic  point :  '  It  is  not  my  way,'  he  says,  '  to  expose  the  mis- 
takes of  others.'  A  thoroughly  constructive  habit  of  mind,  an  almost 
insuperable  aversion  to  enter  on  criticism  for  criticism's  sake,  runs 
through  the  whole  of  Spinoza's  philosophical  work. 

In  1662  Oldenburg  strongly  advises  Spinoza  not  to  hesitate 
about  publishing  some  work  relating  partly  to  theology,  partly 
to  philosophy,  which  means  presumably  the  Tractatus  Theologico- 
Politicus. 

was  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  but  it  was,  in  fact,  published  at  the  Hague  in  1687 
(Van  der  Linde,  Billiografie,  No.  36),  and  has  recently  been  discovered  and  re- 
published  in  Van  Vloten's  Supplement. 
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I  would  by  all  means  advise  you  not  to  begrudge  to  men  of  letters  the  ripe 
fruits  of  your  ingenuity  and  learning  in  philosophy  and  theology,  but  let  them  go 
forth  into  the  world,  notwithstanding  any  possible  grumbling  from  petty  theologians. 
Your  commonwealth  is  most  free  [Oldenburg  was  writing  from  England] ;  and 
therein  the  philosopher  should  work  most  freely.  .  .  .  Come  then,  my  friend,  cast 
out  all  fear  of  stirring  up  the  feebler  folk  of  our  time  against  you ;  we  have 
sacrificed  enough  to  their  ignorance  and  trifling  scruples ;  let  us  spread  our  sails 
to  the  wind  of  true  knowledge,  and  search  out  the  secrets  of  nature  more  thoroughly 
than  has  yet  been  done.  In  Holland  I  should  think  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  print 
your  treatise,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  its  giving  the  least  offence,  among  men 
of  learning  at  any  rate.  If  such  are  your  promoters  and  patrons— and  such,  I 
answer  for  it,  you  will  find — why  should  you  fear  the  detraction  of  the  ignorant  ?  l6 

In  the  following  year  Oldenburg  was  again  pressing  Spinoza  to 
finish  and  publish  a  little  book  on  The  Amendment  of  the  Under- 
standing, of  which  we  now  have  only  a  fragment,  published  among 
the  Opera  Posthuma. 

Surely,  my  excellent  friend,  I  believe  nothing  can  be  published  more  pleasant 
or  acceptable  to  men  of  true  learning  and  discernment  than  a  treatise  such  as  yours. 
This  is  what  a  man  of  your  wit  and  genius  should  regard,  more  than  what  pleases 
theologians,  as  their  manner  now  is ;  they  care  leas  for  truth  than  for  their  own 
advantage. 

And  he  conjures  Spinoza  by  the  bond  of  their  friendship,  by 
every  duty  of  increasing  and  spreading  abroad  the  truth,  not  to  with- 
hold the  publication,  or,  if  he  indeed  has  grave  reasons  for  withholding 
it,  at  least  to  write  and  explain  them.17  Oldenburg  was  a  sincere 
friend  to  Spinoza,  and  a  person  worthy  of  all  respect ;  but  one  cannot 
help  observing  that  it  is  extremely  easy  for  a  man  to  be  thus  valiant 
in  counsel  when  he  does  not  risk  anything  on  his  own  part.  When 
Oldenburg  in  later  years  became  better  acquainted  with  Spinoza's  re- 
sults, he  was  himself  not  a  little  taken  aback.  Now,  in  spite  of  answers 
which  were  not  encouraging,  Oldenburg  returned  again  and  again  to 
the  charge  ;  he  would  never  'desist  till  his  request  was  satisfied  ; 
meanwhile  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible  favour  if  Spinoza  would 
give  him  some  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  treatise.  All  this 
while  Spinoza  and  Boyle  were  holding  a  scientific  correspondence  on 
chemistry  and  pneumatics  in  the  form  of  long  messages  contained  in 
the  letters  between  Spinoza  and  Oldenburg,  though  they  seem  to 
have  exchanged  nothing  directly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Boyle 
knew  a  good  deal  of  Spinoza,  and  took  much  interest  in  his  work. 
In  1665  Oldenburg  writes  :  '  Mr.  Boyle  and  I  often  talk  of  you  and 
of  your  learning  and  philosophy.'  Boyle  is  also  mentioned  as  joining 
in  Oldenburg's  exhortations  to  Spinoza  to  persevere  in  philosophical 
research.  We  find  allusions  in  Oldenburg's  letters  of  this  time  to 
the  miseries  of  the  plague  and  of  the  war  between  England  and 
Holland.  A  certain  book  about  which  Spinoza  had  asked  has  not 

16  Ep.  Til.  1T  Ep.  VIII. 
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yet  reached  England  '  because  the  plague  has  almost  put  an  end  to 
all  communication,  besides  which  this  fearful  war  brings  a  very  Iliad 
of  mischiefs  (nonnisi  malorum  Iliada)  in  its  train,  and  is  like  to  leave 
but  little  civility  in  the  world.'  He  adds  that  though  the  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Society  are  suspended,  Boyle  and  others  go  on  working 
in  private. 

After  1665  there  is  an  unexplained  break  of  ten  years  in  this 
correspondence  which  is  but  imperfectly  supplied  by  letters  between 
Spinoza  and  other  persons. 

The  most  interesting  of  Spinoza's  other  correspondents  is  Simon 
de  Vries.  He  was  a  man  younger  than  Spinoza,  his  pupil  in  philo- 
sophy, and  of  much  promise.  He  died  in  his  master's  lifetime,  having 
shown  his  gratitude  by  material  benefactions  so  far  as  he  was  allowed. 
Once  he  offered  Spinoza  a  present  of  2,000  florins ;  this  was  declined. 
He  was  unmarried,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  make  a  will  leaving 
the  bulk  of  his  property  to  Spinoza.  But  Spinoza,  knowing  that 
Simon  de  Vries  had  a  brother  living,  pressed  on  him  the  duty  of 
thinking  first  of  his  own  kindred  ;  so  that  De  Vries  finally  made  the 
brother  his  heir,  and  charged  his  estate  with  an  annuity  of  500  florins 
to  Spinoza.  After  his  death  Spinoza  would  not  entirely  accept  even 
this ;  when  the  annuity  came  to  be  paid  in  due  course,  he  refused  to 
take  more  than  300  florins,  which  he  said  was  quite  enough  for  him. 
The  letters  between  Spinoza  and  his  young  friend  belong  to  the 
year  1663,  and  throw  light  both  on  Spinoza's  manner  of  life 
and  on  the  growth  of  his  philosophical  system.  They  show  that 
the  leading  definitions  and  propositions  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Ethics  were  already  sketched  out  in  MS.,  and  were  in  the  hands  of 
several  of  Spinoza's  friends,  who  had  formed  a  kind  of  philosophical 
club  at  Amsterdam,  and  held  regular  meetings  for  the  study  and 
discussion  of  the  work.  De  Vries  was  commissioned,  it  seems,  to 
write  to  Spinoza  for  the  explanation  of  such  points  as  remained 
obscure  to  the  company.  He  says  in  the  same  letter : — 

At  times  I  complain  of  my  fate  in  being  so  far  from  you.  Happy,  most  happy 
is  the  companion  who  dwells  with  you  under  the  same  roof,  and  who  can  at  all 
times,  dining,  supping,  or  walking,  hold  discourse  with  you  of  the  most  excellent 
matters.18 

Spinoza  willingly  gave  the  desired   explanations,  and   replied  thus 
to  the  complaint : — 

You  need  not  envy  my  fellow-lodger.  There  is  no  one  I  like  less,  or  with 
whom  I  have  been  more  cautious ;  so  that  I  must  warn  you  and  all  our  friends 
not  to  communicate  my  doctrines  to  him  till  he  has  come  to  riper  years.  He  is 
etill  too  childish  and  inconstant,  and  cares  more  for  novelty  than  truth.  Still  I 
hope  he  will  amend  these  youthful  failings  some  years  hence ;  indeed,  so  far  as 

18  Ep.  XXVI.  a.  I  use  Auerbach's  notation  for  references  to  the  lately  discovered 
letters  and  parts  of  letters. 

z2 
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I  can  guess  from  his  disposition,  I  am  pretty  sure  of  it ;  and  so  Lis  general  character 
moves  me  to  be  friendly  with  him.19 

It  is  worth  observing  that  these  and  other  letters  of  the  same 
time,  such  as  the  very  important  one  to  Dr.  Meyer,  in  which  the 
notions  of  space,  time,  and  infinity  are  discussed,  show  that  as  early 
as  1663  Spinoza's  philosophy  was  fully  formed  as  to  its  main  features. 
This  at  once  fixes  the  permissible  limits  of  any  speculation  upon 
the  growth  of  Spinoza's  ideas  which  may  be  founded  on  a  com- 
parison of  his  earlier  and  later  works.  For  instance,  the  avoidance  of 
purely  metaphysical  discussion  in  the  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus, 
published  in  1670,  must  be  set  down  not  to  uncertainty  or  imma- 
turity of  thought,  but  to  deliberate  reserve  dictated  by  reasons  of 
policy. 

At  this  time  (1663)  Spinoza  published  the  Principles  of  Cartesian 
Philosophy.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  this  book  he  was 
not  speaking  for  himself,  and  he  attached  no  value  to  it  (as  he 
informed  Oldenburg),  save  as  a  means  of  attracting  attention  and 
patronage  in  certain  places  (alluding  probably  to  the  De  Witts),  such 
as  might  encourage  him  to  publish  something  more  substantial  of  his 
own.  The  book  seems  to  have  done  its  work  in  assuring  the  author's 
reputation.  In  1664  we  find  William  van  Blyenbergh,  a  worthy 
merchant  of  Dort  and  a  man  of  good  family,  introducing  himself  to 
Spinoza  by  letter  in  these  terms : — 

Dear  Sir  and  unknown  Friend — I  have  already  several  times  carefully  read 
over  your  treatise  lately  published  with  its  appendix.  It  will  be  more  proper  for 
me  to  speak  to  others  than  to  yourself  of  the  instruction  I  found  in  it  and  the 
pleasure  I  derived  from  it.  This  much  I  cannot  forbear  saying,  that  the  oftener 
I  go  over  it  with  attention,  the  more  I  am  pleased  with  it,  and  I  constantly  find 
something  which  I  had  not  marked  before. 

He  proceeds  to  ask  several  metaphysical  questions.20    Spinoza  received 
his  unknown  correspondent  with  a  warm  welcome. 

Unknown  Friend — From  your  letter  I  understand  your  exceeding  love  of  truth, 
and  how  that  only  is  the  aim  of  all  your  desires ;  and  since  I  direct  my  mind 
upon  naught  else,  this  constrains  me  to  determine,  not  only  fully  to  grant  your 
request,  which  is  to  answer  to  the  best  of  my  skill  the  questions  which  you 
now  send  or  shall  send  hereafter,  but  to  perform  all  else  on  my  part  which  may 
avail  for  our  better  acquaintance  and  sincere  friendship.  For  myself,  there  is 
among  things  out  of  my  own  control  none  I  prize  more  than  entering  into  the  bond 
of  friendship  with  men  who  are  sincere  lovers  of  truth.  For  I  believe  that  nothing- 
in  the  world,  not  being  under  our  control,  can  be  so  securely  taken  for  the  object 
of  our  love  as  men  of  this  temper ;  since  'tis  no  more  possible  to  dissolve  that  love 
thev  have  for  one  another  (seeing  it  is  founded  on  the  love  each  of  them  hath  for 
the  knowledge  of  truth)  than  not  to  embrace  the  truth  itself  when  once  perceived. 

Blyenbergh  sent  to  this  a  very  long  reply,  from  which  Spinoza 

19  Ep.  XXVII.  a.  These  two  letters  are  for  the  first  time  given  in  full  in  Van 
Vloten's  Supplement.  Bt  Ep.  XXXL 
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discovered  that  their  notions  of  philosophical  inquiry  did  not  agree 
so  well  as  he  had  supposed.  '  So  that,'  he  says,  '  I  fear  we  shall  get 
little  mutual  instruction  by  our  correspondence.  For  I  perceive  that 
no  proof,  however  firm  it  may  be  as  a  proof,  may  have  weight  with 
you  unless  it  agrees  with  the  construction  which  you  or  certain  other 
theologians  may  put  upon  the  Scriptures.'  For  my  part,  he  continues 
in  effect,  I  confess  I  find  the  Scriptures  obscure,  though  I  have  studied 
them  several  years ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  obtain  sufficient 
proof  of  anything,  I  know  not  how  to  refuse  assent  to  it.  And  he 
goes  on  to  show  that  Blyenbergh  has  completely  misunderstood  his 
position.  This,  however,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  correspondence, 
and  sundry  other  letters  passed.  In  one  of  these  Van  Blyenbergh 
throws  in  by  way  of  postscript  the  sage  question  i  whether  we  cannot 
avoid  by  the  exercise  of  prudence  that  which  otherwise  would  happen 
to  us  ; '  to  which  Spinoza  could  only  say :  '  As  to  the  question  added 
to  the  end  of  your  letter,  since  we  might  put  a  hundred  like  it  in  an 
hour  and  never  settle  one  of  them,  and  you  hardly  press  for  an  answer 
yourself,  I  shall  not  answer  it.'  Soon  after  this  they  met,  and  had  a 
friendly  conversation.  Blyenbergh  attempted  to  renew  the  corre- 
spondence, but  this  time  Spinoza  distinctly  declined  it. 

We  have  also  letters  to  various  persons,  chiefly  on  scientific 
topics,  which  approximately  cover  the  next  few  years.  Mr.  Lewes 
has  called  attention  to  the  interest  shown  by  Spinoza  in  an  experiment 
in  alchemy,  to  which  he  was  at  the  time  disposed  to  give  credit.21 
And  at  the  time  there  was  nothing  surprising  or  absurd  in  this ;  we 
have  evidence,  however,  that  some  years  later  Spinoza  had  become 
more  sceptical.  For  in  1675,  when  his  friend  Dr.  Schallerhad  written 
to  him  from  Paris,  describing  some  similar  process,  Spinoza  replied 
almost  bluntly  that  he  had  no  mind  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and 
felt  quite  sure  that  no  gold  had  been  produced  which  was  not  there 
before.22 

In  1670  was  published  the  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus,  of 
which  I  give  the  title  from  an  early  English  translation  (London, 
1689):— 

A  Treatise  partly  theological  and  partly  political,  containing  some  few  discourses 
to  prove  that  the  Liberty  of  Philosophizing  (that  is,  making  use  of  Natural  Keason) 
may  be  allowed  without  any  prejudice  to  Piety,  or  to  the  Peace  of  any  Common- 
wealth ;  and  that  the  Loss  of  Public  Peace  and  Religion  itself  must  necessarily 
follow,  when  such  a  Liberty  of  Reasoning  is  taken  away. 

The  final  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  '  In  a  free  Commonwealth  it 
should  be  lawful  for  every  man  to  think  what  he  will  and  speak  what 
he  thinks.'  And  little  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  in  the  freest 
country  in  Europe,  this  opinion  was  put  forth  without  the  name  of 

21  Ep.  XLV. ;  Lewes,  Hist.  Pkll.  ii.  180  (3rd  ed.). 
M  Ep.  LXV.  b.     (Van  Vloten,  Snj>p.  p.  318.) 
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the  author,  and  with  the  name  of  an  imaginary  printer  at  Hamburg, 
and  had  to  be  gradually  led  up  to  by  an  investigation  of  the  principles 
of  Scriptural  interpretation  and  the  true  provinces  of  theology  and 
philosophy.  To  modern  eyes  the  introduction  looks  much  bolder 
than  the  conclusion.  I  forbear  to  say  more  of  the  contents  and 
character  of  the  work,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  already  given  an 
admirable  account  of  it  in  his  essay  on  '  Spinoza  and  the  Bible.' 

The  opposition  which  Spinoza  doubtless  expected  was  not  long 
in  showing  itself.  Early  in  1671  Spinoza  writes  to  a  friend  not 
named : — 

When  Professor  N.  N.23  lately  saw  me,  he  told  me,  among  other  things,  he  had 
heard  that  my  Theologico-Political  Treatise  was  translated  into  Dutch,  and  that  a 
person  whose  name  he  did  not  know  was  on  the  point  of  printing  the  translation. 
I  therefore  earnestly  entreat  you  to  inquire  diligently  into  this  matter  and  stop 
the  printing  if  it  can  be  done.  This  request  is  not  from  me  alone,  but  also  from 
many  of  my  friends  and  acquaintance,  who  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  book  pro- 
hibited, as  it  certainly  will  be  if  it  appears  in  Dutch.24 

The  book  was,  in  fact,  formally  condemned  some  time  after ;  it 
does  not  appear  exactly  when,  but  it  must  have  been  before  1673,  in 
which  year  no  less  than  three  editions  appeared  at  Amsterdam  with 
entirely  false  titles,  purporting  to  be  works  on  medicine  or  history. 
It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  it  was  also  put  on  the  Koman  Index, 
and  in  that  catalogue  it  may  still  be  seen  in  a  very  mixed  company. 

In  the  same  year  a  Doctor  Lambert  van  Velthuysen  sent  to  Spinoza 
through  a  common  friend  a  long  letter,  which  repeated  in  violent 
language  all  the  current  topics  against  the  Tractatus  Theologico- 
Politicus,  and  finally  charged  the  writer  with  covertly  teaching 
atheism.  This  fashion  of  controversy  survives  to  our  own  day,  and 
has  been  improved  upon.  We  have  invented  the  term  materialist, 
which  makes  a  fine  gradation  possible.  When  we  want  to  say  in  a 
short  and  decided  form  that  we  disagree  with  a  man's  philosophical 
opinions,  we  call  him  a  materialist.  If  we  wish  to  add  to  this  that 
the  disagreement  rests  on  theological  grounds  also,  we  call  him  an 
atheist. 

Spinoza,  having  a  fancy  for  the  exact  use  of  words,  did  not  like 
these  controversial  amenities,  and  replied  (though  it  was  unwillingly 
that  he  replied  at  all)  more  sharply  than  was  usual  with  him  ;  he 
obviously  thought  the  criticism  almost  too  perverse  to  have  been 
made  in  good  faith.  But  here  too  we  may  note  his  even  temper 
and  peaceable  disposition.  The  letter  ends  thus  : — 

I  do  not  think  you  will  find  anything  in  this  which  can  be  considered  too  harsh 
in  manner  towards  my  critic.  But  if  anything  does  so  appear  to  you,  pray  strike 
it  out,  or  alter  it  if  you  think  fit.  Whoever  he  may  be,  I  have  no  wish  to  exaspe- 
rate him  and  make  enemies  by  my  work ;  in  fact,  since  this  is  a  common  result  of 

88  Ke  name  is  deliberately  suppressed  by  the  editors  of  the  Opera  Posthuma. 
M  Bp.  XL VII. 
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discussions  like  the  present,  I  could  hardly  prevail  on  myself  to  write  this  answer ; 
nor  should  I  have  prevailed  on  myself,  unless  I  had  promised  you.25 

Nevertheless,  Van  Velthuysen  and  Spinoza  were  afterwards  on 
friendly  terms.  One  of  the  latest  of  Spinoza's  letters  is  addressed 
to  Van  Velthuysen,  and  relates  to  a  project  of  publishing  some 
notes  and  explanations  to  the  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus,  in- 
cluding, it  seems,  this  very  correspondence,  or  something  founded 
on  it.  The  letter  is  a  model  of  literary  courtesy  and  good  feeling, 
and  as  such  is  worth  giving. 

I  am  surprised  at  our  friend  Xeustadt  having  told  you  that  I  thought  of  replying 
to  the  various  writings  against  my  treatise  which  have  been  published,  and  intended 
to  include  your  MS.  in  the  number.  I  am  sure  I  never  intended  to  refute  any  of 
my  opponents,  for  none  of  them  have  seemed  to  me  worth  answering.  All  I 
remember  to  have  said  to  Mr.  Neustadt  is  that  I  purposed  to  publish  some  notes 
explaining  the  more  difficult  passages  of  the  treatise,  and  to  add  to  these  your  MS. 
and  my  answer,  if  I  had  your  leave  for  so  doing.  This  I  desired  him  to  ask  of 
you,  and  added  that  in  case  you  should  be  unwilling  to  grant  it  on  the  score  of 
certain  expressions  in  the  answer  being  rather  severe,  you  should  be  at  full  liberty 
to  strike  out  or  alter  them.  Meanwhile  I  have  no  cause  of  ofl'ence  against  Mr.  N. ; 
but  I  thought  it  well  to  show  you  the  real  state  of  the  case,  so  that,  if  I  cannot 
obtain  your  leave,  I  might  at  any  rate  make  it  clear  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
publishing  your  MS.  against  your  will.  I  believe,  indeed,  it  may  be  done  without 
any  risk  to  your  reputation,  if  your  name  is  not  affixed  to  it ;  but  I  will  do  nothing 
unless  you  grant  me  leave  and  licence  to  publish  it.  But  I  am  free  to  confess  you 
would  do  me  a  far  greater  favour  if  you  would  set  down  the  arguments  with  which 
you  think  you  can  attack  my  treatise ;  and  this  I  most  heartily  beseech  you  to  do. 
There  is  no  one  whose  arguments  I  should  ba  more  glad  to  consider ;  for  I  am 
aware  that  your  only  motive  is  affection  for  the  truth,  and  I  know  the  candour 
of  your  mind ;  in  the  name  of  which  I  again  entreat  you  not  to  decline  giving 
yourself  this  trouble. 

Van  Velthuysen  afterwards  expanded  his  letter  into  one  of  the 
many  answers  to  Spinoza's  treatise  that  were  published  in  the  next 
few  years.  In  1674  Spinoza  mentions  that  he  had  seen  an  answer  to 
the  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus,  written  by  a  professor  at  Utrecht, 
in  a  bookseller's  window,  but  on  looking  into  it  found  it  not  worth 
reading,  much  less  answering.  '  So  there  I  left  the  book  and  its 
author.  I  smiled  inwardly  as  I  considered  how  the  most  ignorant  of 
men  are  everywhere  the  boldest  and  the  most  ready  to  write  books.' 

In  1672  occurred  the  one  striking  incident  of  Spinoza's  life  after 
his  excommunication.  The  public  misfortunes  of  that  year,  the 
French  invasion  of  the  Netherlands,  the  outbreak  of  popular  discon- 
tent, and  the  massacre  of  the  brothers  De  Witt  by  the  infuriated  mob 
of  the  Hague,  belong  to  general  history.  Spinoza  was  a  personal 
friend  of  John  de  Witt's,  had  accepted  a  small  pension  from  him,  and 
may  through  his  means  have  taken  some  part  in  politics.  He  was 
moved  by  this  event,  it  is  said,  so  much  beyond  his  wont,  that  he 
could  hardly  be  restrained  from  expressing  his  indignation  in  public 

»  Epp.  XL VIII.,  XLIX. 
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at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Prince  of  Conde,  being 
then  in  command  of  the  French  army,  invited  Spinoza  to  his  head- 
quarters at  Utrecht.  His  only  motive  appears  to  have  been  a  genuine 
desire  to  make  the  philosopher's  acquaintance.  The  invitation  was 
accepted,  and  Spinoza  betook  himself  to  Utrecht  with  a  safe  conduct. 
Conde,  however,  had  in  the  meantime  been  called  away,  and  Spinoza 
went  home  without  seeing  him,  having  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  French  officers  who  entertained  him  that  he  might 
probably  insure  a  pension  from  their  king  if  he  would  dedicate  some 
work  to  him.  On  Spinoza's  return  to  the  Hague  sinister  rumours  got 
abroad  concerning  his  journey,  and  Spinoza's  landlord  was  for  a  time 
in  fear  that  the  mob  would  attack  and  storm  the  house  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  him  as  a  spy. 

Spinoza,  however,  comforted  his  host  with  these  words  : — 

Fear  nothing  on  my  account,  I  can  easily  justify  myself;  there  are  people 
enough,  and  of  chief  men  in  the  country  too,  who  well  know  the  motives  of  my 
journey.  But,  whatever  come  of  it,  so  soon  as  the  crowd  make  the  least  noise  at 
your  door,  I  will  go  out  and  make  straight  for  them,  though  they  should  serve  me 
as  they  have  done  the  unhappy  Be  Witts.  I  am  a  good  Republican,  and  have 
never  had  any  aim  but  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  State. 

The  danger  passed  off,  but  Spinoza's  conduct  under  it  is  none 
the  less  worthy  of  admiration  ;  and  the  incident  has  its  value  in  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  general  esteem  in  which  he  then  stood.  For 
the  consciousness,  not  merely  of  an  innocent  purpose,  but  of  a  cha- 
racter above  the  possibility  of  rational  suspicion,  was  necessary  to 
make  Spinoza's  visit  to  the  French  head-quarters  prudent  or  justifi- 
able ;  and  the  authorities  of  his  own  country  would  assuredly  never 
have  consented  to  it  had  they  not  felt  absolute  confidence  that  the 
public  good  would  in  no  way  suffer  by  it. 

In  1673  Spinoza  received  a  courteous  letter  from  Professor  Fabri- 
tius,  of  Heidelberg,  who  was  commanded  by  Charles  Lewis,  the 
Elector  Palatine,  to  offer  him  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  at  that  Uni- 
versity. This  letter  contained  the  following  sentence :  '  You  will 
have  the  largest  freedom  of  speech  in  philosophy,  which  the  prince  is 
confident  you  will  not  misuse  to  disturb  the  established  religion.'  It 
seems  by  no  means  unlikely  that  this  condition  was  inserted  merely 
as  a  matter  of  form.  The  Elector  probably  knew  the  Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus;  and  if  he  seriously  meant  to  impose  restrictions, 
he  would  have  laid  down  something  much  more  definite.  Spinoza, 
however,  answered  thus : 

Had  it  ever  been  my  desire  to  occupy  a  chair  in  any  faculty,  I  could  have 
wished  for  no  other  than  that  which  the  Most  Serene  Elector  Palatine  offers  me 
by  your  hands :  and  especially  on  account  of  that  freedom  in  philosophy  which 
the  prince  is  pleased  to  grant,  to  say  nothing  of  the  desire  I  have  long  entertained 
to  live  under  the  rule  of  a  prince  whose  wisdom  is  the  admiration  of  all  men. 
But  since  I  have  never  been  minded  to  give  public  lectures,  I  cannot  persuade 
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myself  to  accept  even  this  splendid  opportunity,  though  I  have  given  long  con- 
sideration to  it.  For  I  reflect,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  must  give  up  philosophical 
research  if  I  am  to  find  time  for  teaching  a  class.  I  reflect,  moreover,  that  I  cannot 
tell  within  what  hounds  I  ought  to  confine  that  philosophical  freedom  you  mention, 
in  order  to  escape  any  charge  of  attempting  to  disturb  the  established  religion. 
Religious  dissensions  arise  not  so  much  from  the  ardour  of  men's  zeal  for  religion 
itself,  as  from  their  various  dispositions  and  love  of  contradiction,  which  leads 
them  into  a  habit  of  decrying  and  condemning  everything,  however  justly  it  be 
said.  Of  this  I  have  already  had  experience  in  my  private  and  solitary  life ;  much 
more  then  should  I  have  to  fear  it  after  mounting  to  this  honourable  condition. 
You  see,  therefore,  that  I  am  not  holding  back  in  the  hope  of  some  better  post, 
but  for  mere  love  of  quietness,  which  I  think  I  can  in  some  measure  secure  if  I 
abstain  from  lecturing  in  public.  Wherefore  I  heartily  beseech  you  to  desire  the 
Most  Serene  Elector  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  consider  further  of  this  matter.26 

In  1674  Spinoza  had  an  amusing  discussion  with  a  person  whose 
name  is  withheld  on  the  existence  of  ghosts.  In  his  first  answer 
Spinoza  gives  an  exquisite  turn  of  politeness  to  his  incredulity.  He 
was  delighted,  he  says,  to  get  his  friend's  letter  and  have  news  of 
him : — 

Some  people  might  think  it  a  bad  omen  that  ghosts  should  be  the  occasion  of 
your  writing  to  me ;  but  I  find  something  much  better  in  it  when  I  consider  that 
not  only  real  things,  but  even  trifles  of  the  imagination,  may  thus  do  me  good 
service. 

The  correspondence  continues,  on  Spinoza's  part,  in  a  tone  of 
courteous  banter.  At  last  his  friend  attempts  to  overpower  him  with 
the  authority  of  ancient  philosophers.  The  reply  to  this  last  argu- 
ment has  a  distinct  importance,  as  showing  what  were  Spinoza's 
notions  about  the  philosophical  systems  of  Greece  : — 

The  authority  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Socrates  has  not  much  weight  with  me. 
I  should  have  been  surprised,  indeed,  if  you  had  brought  forward  Epicurus,  Derno- 
critus,  Lucretius,  or  any  of  the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  atoms.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  those  who  devised  occult  qualities,  intentional  species,  substantial 
forms,  and  a  thousand  other  fond  things,  should  have  imagined  ghosts  and  appari- 
tions, and  given  ear  to  old  wives  to  diminish  the  authority  of  Democritus,  whose 
fame  they  so  envied  that  they  burnt  all  his  books.  If  you  choose  to  believe  these, 
how  can  you  deny  the  miracles  of  the  Virgin  and  all  the  saints,  recorded  by  so 
many  renowned  philosophers,  historians,  and  theologians,  of  whom  one  hundred 
can  be  produced  for  one  that  has  recorded  a  ghost  ? 27 

It  is  obvious  that  Spinoza's  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy  was 
slight  and  at  second  hand ;  but  it  is  significant  that  his  sympathy, 
so  far  as  his  knowledge  went,  was  all  with  Democritus  and  the  atomic 
school.  The  sort  of  metaphysic  which  in  our  own  time  is  always 
clamouring  against  supposed  encroachments  by  physical  science  would 
have  found  no  favour  in  his  eyes. 

In  1674  he  wrote  an  important  letter  explaining  the  difference 
between  his  view  and  Descartes'  on  free  will. 

28  Ep.  LIV.  a  Ep.  LX. 
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I  call  a  thing  free  if  it  exists  and  acts  merely  from  the  necessary  laws  of  its 
own  nature,  but  constrained  if  it  is  determined  by  something  else  to  exist  and  act 
in  a  certain  determinate  way.  Thus  God  exists  necessarily,  and  yet  freely,  because 
he  exists  by  the  necessity  of  his  own  nature  alone.  So  God  freely  understands 
himself  and  everything  else,  because  it  follows  solely  from  the  necessity  of  his  own 
nature  that  he  must  understand  everything.  You  see  then  that  I  make  freedom 
consist  not  in  a  free  decision  of  the  will,  but  in  free  necessity.  .  .  . 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  that  a  stone,  while  its  motion  continues,  is  conscious,  and 
knows  that  so  far  as  it  can  it  endeavours  to  persist  in  its  motion.  This  stone,  since 
it  is  conscious  only  of  its  own  endeavour  and  deeply  interested  therein  (ininime 
indifferem),  will  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  free  and  continues  in  motion  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  so  wills.  Now  such  is  this  freedom  of  man's  will  which  every 
one  boasts  of  possessing,  and  which  consists  only  in  this,  that  men  are  aware  of  their 
own  desires  and  ignorant  of  the  causes  by  which  those  desires  are  determined.  So 
an  infant  thinks  his  appetite  for 'milk  is  free  ;  so  a  child  in  anger  thinks  his  will  ia 
for  revenge,  in  fear  that  it  is  for  flight.  Again,  a  drunkard  thinks  he  speaks  of  his 
free  will  things  which,  when  sober,  he  would  fain  not  have  spoken.28 

In  1675  the  correspondence  with  Oldenburg  is  resumed.29  By  this 
time  the  Ethics  were  completely  written,  and  Oldenburg  exhorts  him 
to  publish  the  book,  though  not  with  such  pressing  earnestness  as  he 
used  in  former  years.  He  wishes  to  have  some  copies  sent  over  to 
England,  and  will  undertake  to  dispose  of  them ;  yet  he  wishes  their 
consignment  to  him  not  to  be  talked  of.  His  temper  had  probably 
become  less  valiant  since  he  read  the  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus. 

Spinoza  writes,  in  answer  to  Oldenburg,30  that  he  did  go  to 
Amsterdam  to  see  about  printing  the  Ethics.  But  the  rumour  had 
gone  before  him  that  he  had  in  the  press  an  utterly  atheistic  book  ; 
and  certain  theologians  had  actually  commenced  proceedings  against 
him.  The  Cartesians,  who  had  by  this  time  a  respectable  reputation 
to  preserve,  were  only  too  glad  to  find  a  convenient  and  edifying  oc- 
casion for  disclaiming  Spinoza,  and  joined  eagerly  in  the  cry  against 
him.  He  determined  accordingly  to  put  off  the  publication ;  and 
the  result  was  that  the  Ethics  did  not  appear  in  his  lifetime.  The 
work  had  a  certain  private  circulation,  however,  among  Spinoza's 
friends.  In  the  same  year,  1675,Ave  have  a  series  of  letters  raising 
sundry  questions  on  the  most  abstruse  points  in  the  system.  The 
objections  here  stated  are  by  far  the  most  acute  of  those  which  Spinoza 
had  to  encounter  from  his  various  correspondents,  and  it  gave  him  no 
small  trouble  to  answer  them.  He  does  not,  indeed,  give  a  complete 
answer,  and  all  but  admits  that  he  cannot.  The  chief  part  in  these 
letters  is  now  assigned  to  Ehrenfried  Walter  von  Tschirnhausen,  a 
young  German  nobleman,  who  was  intimate  with  both  Leibnitz  and 
Spinoza,  and  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  was  distinguished  in  mathematics  and  physics,  and  most 

28  Ep.  LXII.  §§  2-4.  The  latest  editor  of  the  Letters  objects  to  Bruder's  division 
into  paragraphs  as  pedantic :  a  principle  which,  if  consistently  carried  out,  would 
make  it  impossible  to  give  a  reference  to  any  passage  in  most  of  the  classics,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  chapters  and  verses  in  the  Bible. 

28  Ep.  XVH.  et  seq.  «•  Ep.  XIX. 
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chiefly  by  advances  in  optics.  In  the  construction  of  lenses,  in  par- 
ticular, he  arrived  at  brilliant,  results ;  and  one  may  guess  that  this 
special  study  was  the  common  ground  on  which  his  acquaintance  with 
Spinoza  was  first  formed.31 

In  1676  Spinoza  received  an  extraordinary  letter  dated  from 
Florence,  and  written  by  one  Albert  Burgh,  identified  by  Van 
Vloten's  plausible  conjecture  with  the  fellow-lodger  whose  facilities 
of  intercourse  with  Spinoza  Simon  de  Vries  had  envied,  and  of 
whose  temper  and  capacities  Spinoza  had  expressed  the  doubtful 
opinion  already  quoted.  He  now  informed  Spinoza  that  he  had  been 
received  into  the  Church  of  Home,  and  proceeded  to  denounce  with  all 
the  zeal  of  a  proselyte  the  profane  philosophy  he  had  abandoned. 
He  tells  Spinoza  that  all  his  learning  is  merely  chimerical,  and 
laments  that  he  should  suffer  himself  to  be  so  deceived  by  the  devil. 
He  asks,  with  delightful  simplicity  : — 

How  do  you  know  that  your  philosophy  is  the  best  of  all  that  are,  or  have  beenr 
or  will  be  taught  in  the  world  ?  Have  you  examined  all  the  ancient  and  modern 
systems  of  philosophy  which  are  taught  here,  in  India,  and  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?  And  even  if  you  have,  how  do  you  know  you  have  chosen  the  right  one  ? 

Spinoza  framed  the  obvious  retort  in  the  easiest  and  most  effective 
manner  by  repeating  the  convert's  own  words  : — 

How  do  you  know  that  your  teachers  are  the  lest  of  all  those  who  teach,  or 
have  taught,  or  will  teach  other  systems  of  religion  ?  Have  you  examined  all  the 
ancient  and  modern  systems  of  religion  which  are  taught  here,  in  India,  and  all 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  And  even  if  you  have,  how  do  you  know  you  have 
chosen  the  right  one  ? 

Burgh's  letter  runs  to  a  great  length,  and  is  a  curious  specimen  of 
unrefined  theological  amenity.  I  can  give  only  a  condensed  extract 
as  a  specimen  : — 

Do  not  flatter  yourself  (he  cries)  with  the  reflection  that  the  Calvinists,  or  so- 
called  Reformers,  the  Lutherans,  the  Mennonites,  the  Socinians,  £c.,  cannot  refute 
your  doctrine.  All  those  poor  creatures,  as  I  have  already  said,  are  in  as  wretched 
a  state  as  you,  and  are  sitting  along  with  you  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

Worm  and  ashes  and  food  for  worms  that  you  are,  how  dare  you  set  up  for 
knowing  better  than  all  the  Church  ?  What  foundation  have  you  for  this  rash, 
insane,  deplorable,  accursed  arrogance  ?  What  business  have  you  to  judge  of 
mysteries  which  Catholics  themselves  declare  to  be  incomprehensible  ? 

One  of  his  arguments  is  that  it  is  presumptuous  to  disbelieve  in 
alchemy  and  ghosts  because  Julius  Caesar  would  probably  not  have 

31  Tschirnhausen  has  received,  I  think,  hard  measure  from  Van  Vloten  and 
others  for  the  unacknowledged  use  of  Spinoza's  work  in  his  Medicina  Mentis.  Not 
only  was  it  the  habit  of  the  time  to  be  careless  in  this  duty,  but  Tschirnhausen  may 
not  unreasonably  have  been  of  opinion  that  his  only  way  to  secure  a  fair  hearing 
for  Spinoza's  ideas  was  to  conceal  their  true  authorship.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
he  gave  offence  to  both  Huygens  and  Leibnitz  by  appropriating,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, unpublished  ideas  which  they  had  communicated  to  him  (Van  Vloten, 
Benedicts  de  Sjnnoza,  App.  III.) 
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believed  a  prophecy  of  gunpowder.  Finally,  he  threatens  Spinoza 
with  eternal  damnation  if  he  is  not  convinced.  The  immortal  dis- 
course delivered  by  Brother  Peter  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  which  ends 
with  invoking  similar  consequences  on  those  who  offer  to  believe 
otherwise,  is  hardly  a  caricature  of  this  effusion. 

Spinoza's  answer,32  which  I  have  anticipated  in  part,  was  much  the 
sharpest  he  ever  wrote.  As  far  as  argument  went  he  had  no  serious 
task;  the  letter  contains,  however,  some  striking  passages.  'As 
for  your  argument  about  the  common  consent  of  multitudes,  the  un- 
broken succession  of  the  Church,  &c.,  that  is  just  the  story  I  know  of 
old  from  the  Pharisees  :  for  they  produce  their  multitudes  of  witnesses 
with  no  less  confidence  than  the  adherents  of  Home.'  They  are  the 
most  ancient,  the  most  persistent,  the  most  obstinate  of  all  the 
Churches  ;  and  if  martyrs  are  evidence,  they  have  more  to  show  than 
any  other.  Even  in  ecclesiastical  discipline,  he  says,  Borne  is  sur- 
passed by  the  Mohammedans,  for  they  have  had  no  schisms.  This 
seems  a  rash  statement  for  a  writer  veroed  in  Jewish  philosophy, 
which  abounds  in  allusions  to  the  different  Mohammedan  sects.  It  is, 
however,  true  in  the  sense  that  there  has  been  in  Islam  no  great 
visible  rupture  like  the  Reformation  in  Europe. 

Of  Spinoza's  habits  in  daily  life  we  know  just  so  much  as  to  make 
us  regret  that  we  do  not  know  more.  In  outward  appearance  he  was 
unpretending,  but  not  careless.  His  way  of  living  was  exceedingly 
modest  and  retired  ;  often  he  did  not  leave  his  room  for  many  days 
together.  He  was  likewise  almost  incredibly  frugal ;  his  expenses 
sometimes  amounted  only  to  a  few  pence  a  day.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  he  shared  the  opinion  of  those  who  profess  to  despise 
man  and  the  world.  There  was  nothing  ascetic  in  his  frugality, 
nothing  misanthropic  in  his  solitude.  He  kept  down  his  expenses 
simply  in  order  to  keep  them  within  his  means ;  and  his  means  re- 
mained slender  because  he  did  not  choose  to  live  at  other  people's 
charges.  He  used  to  say  of  himself  that  he  was  like  a  snake  with 
its  tail  in  its  mouth,  just  making  both  ends  meet.  Doubtless  he  was 
indifferent  as  to  money  and  the  world's  goods,  but  with  the  genuine 
indifference  which  is  utterly  removed  from  the  affected  indifference 
of  the  cynic.  A  man  to  whom  he  had  lent  two  hundred  florins — 
which  must  have  been  a  considerable  sum  in  proportion  to  Spinoza's 
income — became  bankrupt.  Spinoza's  remark  on  hearing  of  it  was 
this  :  '  Then  I  must  lessen  my  expenses  to  make  up  the  loss  ;  that  is 
the  price  I  pay  for  equanimity.'  In  like  manner  he  kept  himself 
retired  not  because  he  was  unsociable,  but  because  he  found  retire- 
ment necessary  for  his  work.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  he  was 
none  of  those  who  hate  or  disdain  the  intercourse  of  mankind.  He 
kept  up,  as  we  have  seen,  an  extensive  correspondence,  of  which 

32  EP.  LXXIV. 
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we  must  regret  that  so  little  has  been  preserved.  He  was  free  and  ' 
pleasant  in  familiar  conversation  with  the  people  of  his  house.  On 
Sundays  he  would  talk  with  them  of  the  sermon  they  had  heard,  and 
would  praise  the  sound  learning  and  morality  of  their  worthy  Luthe- 
ran pastor,  a  certain  Dr.  Cordes  who  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by 
Spinoza's  biographer  Colerus.  Thus  he  won  the  esteem  and  affection 
not  only  of  his  philosophic  friends,  but  of  the  simple  folk  among 
whom  he  lived  ;  and  such  affection,  as  M.  Renan  has  well  said,  is  in 
truth  the  most  precious  of  all. 

Thus  he  showed  in  action  the  ideal  of  life  set  forth  in  those 
writings  which  he  could  not  venture  to  publish  in  his  lifetime,  and 
which  were  supposed  to  strike  at  the  foundations  of  religion  and 
morality.  And  what  is  the  rule  proposed  for  the  guidance  of  conduct 
by  this  man  whose  opinions  have  been  called  abominable,  execrable, 
and  atheistic  ?  In  one  word,  it  is  this :  to  use  the  world  with  cheer- 
fulness and  content,  not  abusing  it,  and  remembering  that  the  good 
of  mankind  consists  in  doing  good  to  one  another.  Here  are  some  of 
his  precepts  : — 

Nothing  is  more  useful  to  man  than  man ;  men  can  desire  nothing  more 
excellent  for  their  welfare  than  that  all  should  so  agree  in  all  things  that  the 
minds  and  "bodies  of  all  should  make  up  as  it  were  one  mind  and  one  body,  and  all 
together  strive  to  maintain  their  -welfare  to  the  best  of  their  power,  and  all  together 
seek  the  common  good  of  all.  Therefore  reasonable  men  desire  no  good  for  them- 
selves which  they  do  not  also  desire  for  other  men,  and  so  they  are  righteous, 
faithful,  and  honourable.33 

Again  he  says  that  discontent  and  melancholy  are  good  for  no  man  : 
that  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  use  the  world  and  take  all  reason- 
able pleasure  in  it.  It  is  good  to  refresh  oneself  not  only  with  mode- 
rate food  and  drink,  but  with  pleasant  prospects,  music,  the  theatre, 
and  other  things  which  every  man  may  enjoy  without  harm  to  his 
neighbour.34  In  the  same  way,  though  his  own  life  was  most  quiet 
and  sedentary,  he  strongly  points  out  the  advantage  of  being  many- 
sided  (as  we  should  now  say)  in  both  mind  and  body,  and  thereby 
being  apt  to  receive  new  impressions  and  put  forth  new  activities.35 
This  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  he  curiously  anticipates  modern 
ideas  about  development  and  adaptation  to  one's  environment. 

He  insists  in  the  strongest  terms  on  the  importance  of  society  to 
man's  well-being. 

Society  is  imperfect  (he  says),  but  even  as  it  is  men  get  far  more  good  than  harm 
by  it.  Therefore  let  satirists  laugh  at  men's  affairs  as  much  as  they  please,  let 
theologians  decry  them,  let  misanthropes  do  their  utmost  to  extol  a  rude  and 
brutish  life ;  but  men  will  still  find  that  their  needs  are  best  satisfied  by  each 
other's  help,  and  that  the  dangers  which  surround  them  can  be  avoided  only  by 
joining  their  strength.08 

13  Eth.  iv.  18,  schol.  "  Ib.  45,  schol.  2. 

«  /*.  38.  M  Ib.  35,  schol. 
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Again  he  says : — 

He  who  chooses  to  avenge  wrong  by  returning  hatred  for  it  is  assuredly 
miserable.  But  if  a  man  strives  to  cast  out  hatred  by  love,  he  fights  his  fight  in 
all  joy  and  confidence,  being  able  to  withstand  many  foes  as  easily  as  one,  and 
having  no  need  to  call  on  fortune  for  aid.  As  for  those  he  conquers,  thev  yield 
to  him  joyfully,  and  that  not  from  failing  strength,  but  because  they  are  made 
stronger."'7 

Again : — 

The  spirit  of  men  is  overcome,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  love  and  high- 
mmdedness.38 

The  following  maxim  contains  a  lofty  refinement  of  morality,  if 
one  may  so  speak,  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  even 
in  Marcus  Aurelius  : — 

If  a  man  wishes  to  help  others  by  word  or  deed  to  the  common  enjoyment  of 
the  highest  good,  he  shall  first  of  all  endeavour  himself  to  win  their  love  to  him  ; 
but  not  to  draw  them  into  admiration  of  him,  that  a  doctrine  may  be  called  after 
his  name,  nor  in  any  manner  to  give  cause  for  offence.  Also  in  common  talk  he 
will  avoid  telling  of  men's  faults,  and  will  speak  but  sparingly  of  human  weakness. 
But  he  will  speak  largely  of  man's  excellence  and  power,  and  the  means  whereby 
it  may  be  perfected ;  that  so  men  may  strive  to  live  after  the  commandment  of 
reason,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  being  moved  thereto  not  by  fear  or  disgust,  but  in 
pure  joyfulness.39 

The  mention  of  M.  Aurelius  suggests  a  parallel  which  I  must 
note  in  passing,  though  I  have  not  room  to  work  it  out.  There  is  a 
singular  coincidence  between  the  ethical  theory  of  Spinoza  and  that 
of  the  Stoics :  I  say  coincidence,  for  Spinoza's  slender  acquaintance 
with  Greek  philosophy  precludes  the  supposition  of  borrowing.  The 
effort  or  impulse  of  self-preservation,  which  in  his  system  is  the  main- 
spring of  action,  is  really  involved  in  the  Stoic  conception  of  '  follow- 
ing nature.'  He  holds  that  right  action  for  man  lies  in  the  preserva- 
tion— taken  in  the  largest  sense — of  mankind  ;  not  of  the  individual 
merely,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact  shown  by  experience,  man  is  a 
social  animal,  and  the  welfare  of  the  individual  can  be  found  only  in 
society.  He  likewise  constantly  speaks  of  a  moral  life  as  equivalent  to 
a  life  which  is  reasonable  or  according  to  reason.  Both  these  posi- 
tions are  thoroughly  Stoic.  Nor  are  these  the  only  resemblances. 

Spinoza's  health  had  been  failing  for  some  years  before  his  death, 
and  he  was  attacked  by  consumption,  which  possibly  was  aggravated 
by  his  work  of  glass-polishing.  The  last  illness  was  short  and  almost 
sudden.  It  came  on  the  21st  of  February,  1677.  The  day  was  a 
Sunday,  and  in  the  morning  Spinoza  had  been  talking  to  his  hosts,  Van 
der  Sp)Tck  and  his  wife,  as  was  his  custom.  His  friend  and  physician, 
Lewis  Meyer,  came  from  Amsterdam  at  his  request,  and  was  alone  with 

87  Etli.  i.v.  46,  schol.  ss  Ib.  Appendix,  cap.  11. 

39  II).  Appendix,  cap.  25. 
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him  at  the  last.  When  the  people  of  the  house  came  home  in  the 
afternoon,  they  found  Spinoza  dead. 

Some  time  before  this  Spinoza  had  committed  to  Van  der  Spyck 
the  trust  of  sending  his  unpublished  papers  to  a  bookseller  at  Amster- 
dam. This  was  duly  fulfilled,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year 
the  philosopher's  posthumous  works,  including  the  Ethics,  appeared. 
They  were  received  with  even  more  violent  opposition  than  the 
Theologieo-Political  Treatise,  and  were  forbidden  by  the  States- 
General  of  Holland.40 

Spinoza's  first  biographer  Colerus,*1  whose  frank  and  honest  admi- 
ration of  Spinoza's  personal  character  Vent  along  with  a  no  less  frank 
detestation  of  his  philosophy,  calls  the  Opera  Posthuma  abominable 
productions,  and  states  that  divers  champions  were  providentially  raised 
up  to  confute  them,  who  had  all  the  success  they  could  desire.  At 
this  day  there  is  probably  no  man  living  who  has  read  these  refu- 
tations, while  the  fame  of  Spinoza  stands  higher  than  ever. 

He  was  an  outcast  from  the  synagogue,  a  stranger  to  the  Church, 
a  solitary  thinker  who  cast  his  thought  in  difficult  and  startling  forms. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  men  of  divers  nations  and  of  widely  different 
opinions  have  joined  together  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Bene- 
dict de  Spinoza,  the  philosopher  whose  genius  has  made  him  in  some 
sort  the  founder  of  modern  speculation,  and  the  man  who  in  modern 
times  has  given  us  the  highest  example  of  a  true  and  perfect  philoso- 
phic life. 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  in  this  place  any  account  of  Spinoza's 
philosophy ;  and  I  may  add  that  he  is  eminently  one  of  those  writers 
whose  thought  cannot  be  learned  at  second  hand.  It  may  be  worth 
while,  however,  to  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
influence  has  risen  and  spread  in  modern  times. 

Spinoza  very  soon  had  eccentric  followers  as  well  as  bitter  enemies 
in  his  own  country  ; 42  but  in  the  European  world  of  letters  he  was 
entirely  misunderstood  and  neglected  for  the  best  part  of  a  century. 
Leibnitz,  the  man  most  capable  of  doing  him  justice,  preferred  to 
take  the  opposite  course,  and  he  was  ill-treated  even  by  the  people 
who  might  have  been  expected  to  take  him  up  if  only  for  the  reason 
that  he  was  hateful  to  theologians.  He  fared  little  better  at  the 

10  June  20,  1678.  The  full  text  of  the  ordinance  is  given  in  Van  der  tinde's 
Bibliografic,  No.  24. 

41  The  Dutch  original  of  his  book  (No.  88  in  Biblwgrafie)  is  extremely  scarce. 
There  is  one  copy  in  the  lloyal  Library  at  the  Hague  :  the_only  other  known  one  is, 
according  to  Dr.  van  der  Linde,  at  Halle.      The   French]  version  by  which  it  is 
commonly  known,  and   which  is  often  taken  for  the  original,  is  also  scarce,  but 
has  been  several  times  reprinted.     The  last  reprint  is  in^Dr.  Ginsberg's  edition  of 
Spinoza's  correspondence  (Leipzig,  1876). 

42  See  Van  der  Linde  "s  Spi»o;ek,  seine  Lehre  und]dessen  erste  Nachivirltitngen  in 
Holland  (Gottingen,  1802),  and  M.  Paul  Janet's  article  in  the  llemie  des  Deux 
Mondes  for  July  15,  1867, 
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hands  of  Bayle  and  Voltaire  than  at  the  hands  of  orthodox  apologists. 
To  Lessing,  the  founder  in  some  sort  of  German  literature  and 
criticism,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  seen  and  announced  Spinoza's 
real  worth.  In  a  certain  memorable  conversation  with  Jacobi  he 
said,  in  so  many  words,  '  There  is  no  philosophy  but  the  philosophy 
of  Spinoza.'  This  and  much  more  came  out  after  Lessing's  death 
in  a  long  correspondence  between  Jacobi  and  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
which  finally  degenerated  into  a  controversy.  After  the  report  of 
that  one  conversation,  the  record  of  all  this  is  now  of  little  interest ; 
from  these,  however,  and  from  other  letters  preserved  among  Lessing's 
works,  the  fact  comes  out  that  Lessing  thoroughly  understood 
Spinoza,  and  had  grasped  the  leading  points  more  firmly  than  many 
of  Spinoza's  later  critics. 

Meanwhile  Goethe  too  had  found  out  Spinoza  for  himself,  and 
he  has  recorded  how  the  study  of  the  Ethics  had  a  critical  effect  on 
the  development  of  his  character.43  And  his  statement  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  witness  of  his  mature  work.  Goethe's  poems  are  full  of 
the  spirit  of  Spinoza ;  not  that  you  can  often  lay  your  finger  on  this 
or  that  idea  and  give  a  reference  to  this  or  that  proposition  in  the 
Ethics,  but  there  is  a  Spinozistic  atmosphere  about  all  his  deeper 
thoughts.  There  is  a  set  of  speculative  poems,  Gott  und  Welt,  which 
gives  the  most  striking  instances  ;  but  the  same  ideas  are  woven  into 
all  parts  of  Goethe's  work,  and  may  be  found  alike  in  romance,  tragedy, 
lyrics,  and  epigrams. 

The  influence  thus  started  in  philosophy  and  literature  spread 
rapidly.  Kant's  great  work  in  philosophy  was  independent  of  it ; 
but  a  strong  current  of  Spinozism  set  in  immediately  after  Kant,  and 
acted  powerfully  on  his  successors.  Fichte,  though  his  system  widely 
departs  from  Spinoza's,  had  obviously  mastered  his  philosophy  and 
felt  the  intellectual  fascination  of  it ;  and  many  of  his  metaphysical 
ideas  are  simply  taken  from  Spinoza.  Hegel  said,  '  You  are  much  of 
a  Spinozist  or  no  philosopher  at  all.'  In  like  manner  Schelling  said 
that  no  one  could  arrive  at  philosophical  truth  who  had  not  once  at 
least  plunged  into  the  depths  of  Spinozism.  Novalis,  Schleiermacher, 
Heine,  and  many  others  have  spoken  of  Spinoza  in  words  of  enthu- 
siastic praise.  There  is  in  Germany  a  whole  recent  literature  of 
exposition  and  discussion  about  him,  which  is  fast  increasing,  and  to 
give  an  account  of  which  would  itself  need  a  monograph. 

In  France  the  prevailing  tone  of  philosophy  has  not  been  one 
that  accords  well  with  Spinoza  ;  but  he  has  met  there  with  keen  and 
intelligent  criticism,  which  is  the  next  best  thing  to  intelligent 
admiration ;  and  the  beautiful  address  lately  delivered  by  M.  Eenan 
at  the  Hague  (besides  the  serious  attention  given  to  the  subject  by 
M.  Paul  Janet  and  others)  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  Spinoza  has  now 
at  least  found  a  response  in  the  highest  thought  of  France. 
a  Aus  meincm  Leben,  Book  14. 
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In  England  Coleridge,  in  this  as  in  other  things  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  peaceful  invasion  of  German  culture  and  philosophy, 
spread  the  name  of  Spinoza,  and  much  of  his  ideas,  among  the 
friends  whom  he  delighted  by  his  conversation.  He  used  to  say 
that  the  three  great  works  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
were  Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  Spinoza's  Ethics,  and  Kant's  Kritik. 
Coleridge's  own  position  as  to  Spinoza  was  something  like  Jacobi's  ; 
he  admired  and  honoured  him  without  accepting  his  teaching.  It 
may  well  be  that  some  part  'of  the  nature- worship  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  which  has  been  a  most  important  element  in  our  later  English 
literature,  was  derived  through  Coleridge  from  Spinoza.  But  we 
must  come  down  many  years  later  before  we  find  any  certain  mani- 
festation of  this  part  of  Coleridge's  influence.  Those  who  have  spoken 
of  Spinoza  to  English  readers  as  he  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  are  still 
among  us  and  working  for  us.  We  have  Mr.  Gr.  H.  Lewes's  various 
articles  and  writings  on  Spinoza,  to  which  he  has  given  a  finished 
form  in  his  History  of  Philosophy.  We  have  Mr.  Froude's  essay  on 
Spinoza,  perhaps  the  best  general  account  of  his  doctrine  which  has 
been  given  in  our  language  for  those  who  do  not  make  philosophy 
their  special  study.  There  is  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  admirable 
monograph  on  the  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus,  whose  only  fault 
is  that  he  has  not  completed  it  by  a  companion  piece  on  the  Ethics. 
There  are  Mr.  Huxley's  contributions  to  pure  philosophy,  which  do 
not  treat  of  Spinoza  directly,  but  have  done  much  to  put  Spinoza's 
fundamental  ideas  into  shapes  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Gr.  H.  Lewes's  most  recent 
work  in  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  Nor  are  other  signs  wanting 
of  an  active  and  increasing  interest  in  Spinoza  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  has  been  said  of  Spinoza  by  an  able  and  not  unfair  critic 
{M.  Saisset),  that  his  theory  was  after  all  but  a  system,  which  has 
passed  away  like  all  other  systems,  never  to  come  back.  It  is  true 
that  Spinoza  did  not  found  a  school,  and  had  few  or  no  disciples  in 
the  proper  sense.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  one  who  ever 
formally  accepted  his  system  as  a  whole.  But  the  worth  of  a  philo- 
sopher to  the  world  is  measured  not  by  the  number  of  people  who 
accept  his  system,  or  by  the  failure  of  criticism  to  detect  logical  flaws 
in  it,  but  by  the  life  and  strength  of  the  ideas  he  sets  stirring  in 
men's  minds.  Systems  are  the  perishable  body  of  philosophy,  ideas 
are  the  living  soul.  Judged  by  this  test,  Spinoza  stands  on  a  height 
of  eminence  such  as  very  few  other  thinkers  have  attained. 

F.  POLLOCK. 
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CONCLUSION. 

HAVING  in  a  former  paper  pointed  out  the  general  principles  upon 
which  the  Oferman  army  is  organised  and  managed,  let  us  now  look 
how  we  could  Anglicise  that  system  and  yet  retain  our  own  mode  of 
voluntary  enlistment. 

Germany,  being  surrounded  by  powerful  kingdoms,  depends  natu- 
rally upon  her  army  for  defence,  and  to  maintain  an  adequate  force 
has  to  adopt  conscription — she  has  no  choice ;  and,  with  all  her  desire 
to  make  compulsory  service  as  little  oppressive  as  possible,  it  is  a 
severe  strain  in  every  way  upon  the  country.  In  England,  with  the 
troublous  Channel  around  us,  even  independent  of  our  navy  we  need 
but  a  small  army — if  thoroughly  trained — and  a  moderate  number  to 
reinforce  troops  in  India  and  the  colonies ;  and  to  supply  both  we 
can  easily  get  far  more  recruits  than  (under  a  sound  system  of  using 
them  after  we  get  them)  it  is  possible  for  us  to  accept,  without 
having  recourse  to  any  kind  of  compulsory  service  even  if  that  were 
practicable  ; *  but  we  must  modernise  our  system  and  recruit  only  for 
one  paid  force.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  stated,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1866,  before  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
recruiting,  that  '  the  moment  that  you  recruit  for  the  militia  as  you 
do  for  the  line  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  militia  interferes  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  army,  because  I  believe  that  many  a  man  who  now 
enlists  for  the  militia  would  go  into  the  army;  and  there  are  such 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  militia  soldier  coming  into  the  army, 
even  if  he  wishes  it,  that  we  do  not  get  these  men.'  Abolish  the 
ruinous  competition  between  the  militia  and  the  army,  and  we  can 
get  more  in  number  than  we  need  ;  but  let  us  also  judiciously  improve 

1  MEMORANDUM. 

(lloyul  Commission  on  Recruiting,  1861.) 

MR.  GODLEY  :  Compulsory  service  of  any  kind  would  be  peculiarly  injurious  to 
a  country  inhabited  by  an  enterprising  and  colonising  people  like  the  English. 
Such  a  people  always  sits  loosely  to  the  soil,  and  the  prospect  of  a  conscription 
would  infallibly  lead  to  a  regular  and  large  emigration  of  our  best  workmen,  a  class 
of  whom  we  already  lose  too  many.  Of  course  if  there  is  no  other  way  of  getting 
an  army  we  must  have  a  conscription,  but  surely  everything  else  ought  to  be  tried 
before  we  have  recourse  to  it. 

AA  2 
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our  terms  by  making  the  service  more  convenient  and  attractive,  and 
we  shall  tap  classes  that  have  as  yet  avoided  both  the  militia  and  the 
regular  army.  The  process  is  simple  :  improve  our  terms,  and  the 
supply  of  a  better  article  will  follow.  At  present  the  humiliating- 
part  of  the  business  is,  we  are  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty  ;  over 
100,000  young  men  in  this  country  voluntarily  offer  themselves  year 
by  year  for  military  service.  The  raw  material  is  abundant,  but  we  do 
not  utilise  it  properly.2  What  we  want  is,  to  use  our  recruits,  after 
we  get  them,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Germans  do  ;  it  is  idle  to  ignore 
in  London  a  system  which  has  for  seventy  years  worked  perfectly  in 
Berlin,  and  the  simplicity,  morality,  and  economy  of  which  every  man 
can  easily  understand.  Experience  has  shown  that  as  a  thorough 
soldier  can  be  formed  in  three  years  at  the  outside,  it  is  the  truest 
economy  to  make  a  man  a  perfect  soldier  when  we  are  about  it, 
and  send  him  home  practically  a  free  man  except  in  case  of  war- 
We  find  that  if  they  do  their  work  thoroughly  at  first,  the  supply 
of  each  of  their  lines  becomes  self-acting,  without  trouble  and  at  very 
little  expense,  and  gives  uniformity  of  standing  to  each  line  ;  thus : — 

A.  The  Active   Army. — Young   men    in    barracks    training  and 
serving  three  years ;  viz.  from  20  to  23  years  of  age. 

B.  The  Reserve. — Men  at  home  who  have  passed  A  and  serve 
four  years  ;  viz.  from  23  to  27. 

C.  The  Landwehr. — Men  at  home  who  have  passed  A  and  B,  acd 
serve  five  years ;  viz.  from  27  to  32. 3 

Now  although  this  is  a  simple,  effectual,  and  economical  plan, 
we  utterly  ignore  it,  and,  as  if  in  the  mere  caprice  of  wealth  and  old 
age,  maintain  an  antiquated  system  which  gives  us  the  very  poorest 
results  at  the  most  extravagant  cost.  We  also  have  our  three  lines : 

A.  The  Active  or  Regular  Army. 

B.  The  Reserve. 

C.  The  Militia. 

And  how  do  we  supply  them  ?  Why,  in  place  of  all  harmonising  with 
and  flowing  from  one  source,  we  maintain  two  distinct  and  rival 
manufactories,  the  one  for  the  militia,  the  other  for  the  regular  army, 

2  Taking  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  32,000,000,  the  number  of 
males  annually  attaining  military  age  is  300,000  ;  the  number  Germany  would  take 
of  this  would  roundly  be  105,000.     The  numbers  of  recruits  obtained  by  us  in  1876 
were  roundly — 

Volunteers      .  .  .  .      45,000 

Militia  .  .'"'."          .  .       38,500 

Kegulars         .•"          ....       29,400 

112,900 

3  After  32  years  of  age  a  man  passes  into  the  Landsturm,  and  practically  into 
the  civil  community,  for  he  is  never  called  out  except  in  case  of  invasion  or  great 
emergency.     From  this  it  is  clear  that  A  is  the  fountain  which  supplies  all,  and  if 
itjs  kept  full  and  perfect,  all  the  rest  will  be  so  also. 
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The  first  not  only  robs  the  second  of  much  raw  material,  but  it  does 
not  produce  one  real  soldier  out  of  it — not  one  who  would  be  passed 
out  of  a  German  barrack  as  of  the  slightest  value  as  a  fighting  man 
in  the  present  day.4 

We  have  seen  that  the  Germans  begin  with  good  raw  material  and 
of  the  best  age.  Now  every  one  will  admit  that  whilst  it  is  to  our 
regular  army  that  we  have  to  look  for  all  our  trained  soldiers,  we  do 
not  give  it  the  best  raw  material  to  begin  with  ;  and  as  to  age,  it  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  of  vital  importance  as  regards  the  subse- 
quent value  of  the  made  soldier,  for  the  value  of  a  soldier  depends, 
precisely  like  the  lease  of  a  house,  upon  the  number  of  years  to 
run.  A  recruit  at  20  has  ten  good  years  to  run  after  training ;  a 
recruit  taken  at  30  has  none,  for  he  is  32  before  he  is  manufactured. 
Yet  last  year  for  our  regular  army  we  were  taking  recruits  from  mere 
boys  of  17  or  18,  incapable  of  bearing  the  strain  of  severe  drill,  up 
to  men  of  30  years  of  age,  who  were  not  worth  drilling,  having  no 
future  by  which  to  repay  the  labour !  To  take  such  raw  material 
is  a  mockery ;  and  to  expect  the  growth  of  a  reserve  of  men  from  23 
to  32  years  of  age  by  such  a  system  is  about  as  rational  as  to  expect 
the  growth  of  a  tree  by  planting  a  piece  of  dry  stick  in  the  ground, 
for  what  is  wanting  in  the  one  is  wanting  in  the  other,  viz.  vital 
principle. 

Then  we  have  seen  how  careful  the  Germans  are  in  preparing 
their  non-co'mmissioned  officers  by  means  of  schools.  Non-com- 
missioned officers  are,  in  a  word,  the  foremen  of  soldier  manufactories, 
and  much  depends  upon  them ;  indeed,  where  a  short-service  system  is 
adopted,  there  the  quality  of  the  non-commissioned  officer  is  regarded 
as  of  vital  importance.  But  we  have  no  schools,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that,  apart  from  the  want  of  any  schools  for  special  training,  we  have 
not  as  good  and  as  experienced  sergeants  now  as  formerly.  Lately  5 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  gave  it  as  his  opinion  '  that  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  indeed  if  we  had  a  system  of  schools  for  non-commissioned 
officers.' 

Let  us  now  test  the  German  and  English  systems  of  'soldier- 
making  '  by  results.  The  fighting  strength  of  a  German  regiment  of 
infantry  is  roundly  3,000 ; 6  and  we  will  see  how  they  are  produced, 
officered,  and  dealt  with  in  peace  and  in  war,  compared  with  a 
similar  number  of  fighting  men  of  the  English  infantry. 

A  German  regiment  of  infantry  is  officered  by — 

4  A  militiaman  rarely  gets  six  months'  training;  and  even  this  is  not  continuous, 
but  spread  over  four  or  five  years,  and  is  given  by  officers  who  for  the  most  part  are 
themselves  untaught ! 

5  Before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Civil  Employment  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
1877. 

*  For  clearness  I  shall,  EXCEPT  IN  THE  CASE  OP  OFFICERS,  use  round  numbers. 
The  exact  details  are  to  be  found  in  a  paper,  <  On  the  Strength  and  Organisation 
of  a  North  German  Army  Corps,  prepared  at  the  War  Office,'  October  1870. 
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1  colonel. 

1  lieutenant-colonel. 

3  majors. 

3  paymasters. 

4  adjutants. 
12  captains. 
48  lieutenants. 

72  in  all.  With  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  numbering 
3,000 ;  or  a  war  strength  of  3,072  officers  and  men.  Of  these  in 
time  of  peace  12  lieutenants  and  1,450  men  are  at  home  on  furlough 
or  reserve,  leaving  therefore  60  officers  and  1,550  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  in  barracks  in  time  of  peace,  '  soldier-making  ; '  and 
what  do  they  produce  annually  ? 

Each  such  regiment  gets  465  recruits  as  so  much  raw  material  to 
manufacture  every  year,  and  from  which  they  keep  up — 

A.  The  Active  Army  in  barracks      .  .         .     1,550 

B.  The  Eeserve  on  furlough     .         .  \         .     1,450 


Making  and  maintaining  its  own  war  strength  of      .     3,000  men 

But  also  as  their  B  or  reserve  men  pass  out  on  at- 
taining 28  years  of  age  into 

C.  The  Landwehr,  it  is  supplied  annually  with  its     .     1.300  men 

4,300 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  60  officers  produce  465  trained  sol- 
diers every  year,  and  accumulate  by  storing,  so  to  speak,  in  different 
compartments  according  to  age  in  twelve  years  a  force  of  4,300 
perfect  soldiers  of  from  20  to  32  years  of  age,  the  age  which  every 
nation  of  Europe,  including  England,  considers  the  best  for  actual 
warfare. 

Now  let  us  look  at  a  fighting  strength  of  3,000  men  of  the 
English  infantry ;  and  in  order  to  have  indisputable  figures,  we  take 
five  battalions,  which  gives  us  3,015 7  in  all ;  to  which  have  to  be  added 

*  Army  Estimates,  1877-8,  p.  150. 

Home  Battalion  of  Infantry. 

Colonel            .  .  """  .   '  ."••**  ''.'**'  -       1 

Lieutenant- Colonel    .  '".V5-"  ''*'';-*'  »l  JO  •       ,      i 

Major .            .  .            .  .  .  .1 

Captains          .  .            .  .  .  .8 

Lieutenants    .  .           V"'  •  ''  •'  ''  .12 

Adjutant         .  /-'-'I            .  ;  ..  .  .1 

Quartermaster  .            .  .  .  .       1 

Officers    .  .  .  .  .  .     25x5=.    125 

Non-commissioned  officers  and  men      ,  .  578  x  5  =  2,890 

603          3,015 
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in  case  of  war  100  men  (the  share  of  our  reserve  of  6,000  men),  or  a 
war  strength  of  125  officers  and  2,990  men,  to  compare  with  72 
officers  and  3,000  men  of  the  German  war  strength,  with  which  we 
have  just  dealt,  and  see  how  they  are  officered,  how  produced  and 
dealt  with  in  peace  and  in  war.  As  to  officers,  in  place  of  fewer  in 
peace  than  in  war,  we  have  at  all  times  the  same,  125  ! — more  than 
double  the  number  the  Germans  have  in  time  of  peace ;  viz. : — 

Colonels      * 5 

Lieutenant-colonels     .         .         .         .         .5 

Majors        .         .         .         .  .         .5 

Captains     .  .         .         .         .         .40 

Lieutenants         .         .         .         .         .         .60 

Adjutants  .......       5 

Quartermasters    ......       5 

125 

Now  let  us  test  the  English  with  the  German  system  of  soldier- 
making  by  the  results.  We  have  seen  what  60  German  officers 
produce  and  maintain  out  of  465  recruits  annually  supplied  to  them ; 
let  us  see  what  125  English  officers  produce  and  maintain  out  of  318 
recruits  annually  supplied  to  them  (19,750  is  the  average  number  of 
recruits  from  1870  to  1875,  both  inclusive,  which  gives  318  as  the 
share  to  each  group  now  being  considered). 

Well,  what  has  been  produced  ?  Not  one  man  has  been  added  to 
our  strength  since  1871  !8  Although  we  had  almost  no  reserve,  and 
all  attention  was  to  be  given  to  its  formation,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year  it  was  less  than  at  the  end  of  1871  by  597  men;9  and  the 
men  who  have  been  passed  into  it  are  so  old  that  as  they  must,  of 
course,  pass  but  quickly,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  substantive  in- 
crease upon  it.  Out  of  the  6,000  of  which  it  is  composed,  1,500  are 
already  from  35  to  over  40 ;  and  another  1,700  are  from  30  to  35  ! 

8  Regular  Army. 

1871.  Average  strength  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  as 
per  General  Annual  Return  British  Army  for  1875, 
p.  7  .  .  .-';•'  .  .  .  183,471 

Add  permanent  staff  of  militia  as  per  Army  Estimates, 

1871-2,  p.  31 5>066 

]  88,637 

1877.  1st  January,  as  per  General  Monthly  Return  of  the  State 
of  the  Army,  including  the  permanent  staff  of  militia. 

1  Q1     QfTK 

Numbers  were    ....«•  .oi,o<< 

5  years'  net  decrease  ...»  6,662 

8  Strength  lit  class  Army  Reserve. 
1871.     31st  December  as  per  return  House  of   Lords,  dated   War 

Office,  29th  September,  1876          .  .  .  6,659 

1877.     1st  January,  Mr.  Hardy,  House  of  Commons  last  session      .  6,062 

Decrease  in  5  years    ....«•         697 
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If  the  reserve  had  increased,  it  would  have  been  quite  natural  and 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  army  had  proportionately  decreased ;  but 
as  both  have  diminished,  our  125  officers  cannot  be  credited  with 
adding  one  man,  or  even  maintaining  the  force  they  started  with  five 
years  ago ! 

And  what  is  the  first  force  of  2,890  men  they  have  in  barracks 
like  for  age  compared  with  the  young  men  in  the  barracks  of  the 
Germans,  who  are  all  between  20  and  23  ?  Out  of  2,890  there  are 
only  560 — viz.'  those  between  20  and  23 — that  the  Germans  would 
retain  in  barracks ;  280  they  would  not  have  taken  into  barracks  at 
all,  being  under  20 ;  800  they  would  not  have  at  all,  even  in  the 
Landwehr,  being  over  32. 10  Thus  we  see  in  England  what  results  are 
produced  by  125  officers  out  of  318  recruits  a  year  in  supplying  our 
first  two  lines.  A  and  B  they  have  failed  to  provide  for,  much  more 
C,  the  militia,  which  is  entirely  left  to  other  and  rival  manufacturers. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  results  produced  by  our  militia  manu- 
factory, which  supplies  our  third  line,  C  : — 

First,  the  manufacturers,  or  officers,  number  3,200,  or  equal  to 
the  officers  of  53  German  regiments  in  time  of  peace,  and  are  practi- 
cally without  training. 

Second,  the  raw  material?  or  recruits,  are  taken  largely  from 
agricultural  labourers  and  the  classes  who  join  the  regular  army,  and 
are  of  all  varieties  of  ages  from  16  to  31. 

Third,  the  supply  is  very  large.  In  five  years — 1872-1876,  both 
inclusive — 151,587,  or  over  30,000  a  year,  or  enough  to  give  565 
recruits  to  each  set  of  60  officers. 

Now  what  has  been  the  production  by  all  these  manufacturers  out 
of  all  this  raw  material?  Why,  in  1871  the  number  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men  present  at  training,  apart  from  the  permanent 
staff,  was  89,519  ;  and  although  since  that  time  151,587  additional 
men  have  joined,  all  that  they  could  show  at  training  in  1876  was 
93,149  men,  or  3,630  added  in  five  years.  Not  that  that  is  of  much 
importance,  for  they  are  by  their  training  (I  do  not  blame  the  men 
who  compose  the  militia — they  have  innocently  enough  believed  that 
they  were  doing  their  country  service)  utterly  incapable  of  facing  the 
well-trained  troops  of  Europe ;  and  to  trust  them  to  defend  us  is  sheer 

10  Ages  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  1st  January,  187fi,  General  Animal 
Return  of  the  British  Army,  31st  January,  1877,  p.  53.     Proportion  gives  : — 


Under  20         . 

20  to  23 

23  to  27 

27  to  32 

32  to  34 

34  to  40 

40  to  50  and  upwards. 


280 
563 
746 
506 
151 
522 
122 

2,890 
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madness,  especially  since  by  proper  training  many  of  these  very  men 
would  make  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world. 

Having  now  shown  the  German  and  English  systems  of  soldier- 
making  by  the  test  of  results,  it  must  be  clear  to  every  candid  mind 
that  our  system  is  entirely  unsound  and  irrational ;  that  it  is  quite 
absurd  to  maintain  in  England  two  paid  forces  each  weakening  the 
other,  when,  by  simply  Anglicising  the  German  system  of  soldier- 
making,  all  this  rivalry  would  disappear,  together  with  the  need  of 
such  an  enormous  quantity  of  inferior  raw  material  (and  the  worse  the 
raw  material  is  the  greater  the  waste,  and  therefore  the  more  is  re- 
quired to  keep  what  are  called  the  *  establishments  '  full).  We  take 
over  50,000  recruits  a  year  to  produce  two  inferior  forces ;  by  taking 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  number,  properly  selected,  we  could  produce 
an  army  far  superior  to  anything  England  has  ever  had,  and  at  a  cost 
25  per  cent,  less  than  now ;  and,  moreover,  produce  an  indirect 
saving  in  reducing  the  number  of  men  withdrawn  from  industrial  pur- 
suits. Taking  into  account  the  time  lost  in  the  training  of  militiamen 
and  the  unnecessary  retention  of  men  in  barracks  under  our  system,  the 
number  of  men  whose  labour  is  lost  each  year  is  not  less  than  30,000 
to  40,000,  a  matter  in  itself  of  no  small  moment  now  that  we  are 
as  a  nation  face  to  face  with  other  nations  in  the  race  of  industrial 
competition ;  and  in  place  of  the  present  demoralising  system  of  keeping 
so  many  men  in  barracks  after  they  are  finished  soldiers,  they  would 
pass  home  immediately  on  becoming  perfect  soldiers,  improved  rather 
than  deteriorated ;  for  during  the  time  they  would  be  in  barracks  they 
would  be  hard  at  work,  knowing  that  as  soon  as  their  training  was  over 
they  would  be  free  to  marry  and  settle  in  life.  Such  a  system  directly 
•encourages  industry,  discipline,  and  morality,  and  presents  in  these 
respects  a  very  marked  contrast  to  our  own. 

The  Germans  have  long  ago  discovered  that  it  is  both  cheaper  for 
them  as  a  nation,  and  better  for  the  men  individually,  that  they 
should  live  as  much  as  possible  at  home,  maintaining  themselves  by 
their  own  industry,  rather  than  in  huge  dreary  barracks  at  an  enor- 
mous cost  to  the  State. 

By  our  system  we  have  seen  that  we  have  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  at  present  in  barracks  who  would  under  a  sound  system  be  living 
at  home  married,  instead  of  living  in  a  state  of  idleness  and  enforced 
celibacy,  and  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  our  so  acting  except  the 
indifference  and  apathy  of  the  nation.  The  cure  is  simple  and  easy, 
and  could  be  speedily  applied  if  the  nation  demanded  it. 

And  as  in  this  country  in  time  of  war  we  have  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  services  of  our  trained  men,  we  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  believing,  after  such  two  years'  temporary  absence,  with 
some  mutually  advantageous  arrangement,  that  for  a  certain  term  of 
years  our  men  in  the  reserve  would  be  ready  at  any  moment,  in  the 
event  of  war,  to  come  out  for  the  defence  of  their  home  and  country. 
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We  have  really  had  no  wars  since  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1857  ; 
but  even  in  the  two  expeditions  against  two  savage  peoples,  the  Abys- 
sinians  and  the  Ashantees,  although  in  distant  and  unhealthy  climates, 
the  difficulty  was  hot  in  finding  men  to  go,  but  in  restraining  the  eager- 
ness of  all  ranks.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  is  such  that  for  a  war  which 
public  opinion  sanctions  (and  no  other  should  or  could  be  undertaken), 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the  force  required  from 
amongst  the  trained  men  living  at  home. 

No  doubt  the  short  period  of  service  with  the  colours  at  home 
would  be  unsuitable  for  India  ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
arranging  for  a  suitable  term  for  India,  and  yet  maintaining  harmony 
and  direct  connection  with  the  home  and  Indian  armies,  and  greatly 
improving  the  value  and  reducing  the  cost  of  our  Indian  army,  about 
which  I  shall  say  something  further  on. 

So  far  for  Anglicising  the  German  system  of  soldier-making.  But 
we  should  and  could  as  easily  and  with  as  much  advantage  Anglicise 
German  organisation,  the  key  to  which  we  have  seen  is  the  army 
corps  system,  each  army  corps  having  at  its  head  a  general,  with 
everybody  and  everything  composing  it  always  under  his  control,  and 
with  his  men  living  within  a  moderate  radius  of  territory.  It  will,  I 
think,  have  been  seen,  in  what  I  have  formerly  advanced,11  that  simpli- 
city and  uniformity  are  the  marked  features  of  the  army  corps  system. 
Its  soldier-producing  power  in  time  of  peace  is  enormous ;  its  advantages 
in  war  recent !  campaigns  most  fully  testify ;  the  commander  at  the 
head  of  the  army  <  has  not  to  hesitate  in  the  hour  of  battle  as  to  which 
army  corps  he-  will  employ,  for  all  are  alike.  Similarly,  the  general 
of  an  army  corps  itself  has  not  to  consider  which  of  his  divisions 
he  will  send,  or  what  brigade  he  will  employ,  for  all  are  alike,  all 
young  men  of  from  20  to  27  years  of  age.  And  if  in  addition  they 
should  call  out  the  Landwehr,  they  know  they  are  all  from  27  to  32 
years  .of  age,  and  that  all  have  had  the  same  training  and  by  the 
same  officers. 

I  mentioned  to  a  German  in  an  important  official  position  my 
astonishment  at  the  uniformity  of  different  army  corps  I  had  seen 
out  at  autumn  manoeuvres  as  to  age,  numbers,  &c. ;  and  he  said 
very  significantly  that  in  their  system  they  regarded  uniformity  as 
cardinal,  as  without  it  a  general  might  have  in  the  hour  of  battle  to 
hesitate  as  to  which  men  he  would  employ,  but,  all  parts  of  the  army 
being  alike,  the  general  could  act  with  decision,  and  with  any  numbers 
required  for  his  purpose. 

We  also  have  an  army  corps  system,  but  most  fortunately  only  on 
paper,  for  so  full  of  complexity  and  confusion  are  these  strange  speci- 
mens of  army  corps,  that  they  do  not  possess  one  of  the  essential  quali- 

11  TJ>£  British  Army  in  1875,  2nd  edition,  p.  46. 
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fications  belonging  to  a  German  army  corps ;  and  as  to  uniformity 
as  regards  the  age  and  training  of  men,  we  have  in  the  three  lines 
of  which  they  are  composed  all  sorts  of  varieties ;  in 

A,  the  Regular  Army,  we  have  from  boys  of  17  to  men  of  over  40. 

B,  the  Reserve,  we  have  men  from  28  to  over  40,  all  well  trained, 
but  many  spoiled  by  over-training  ;  in 

C,  the  Militia,  we  have  from  boys  of  16  to  men  of  31,  with  training 
of  from  3  to  6  months  ; 

and  then,  in  place  of  being  within  a  moderate  radius  of  territory, 
they  are  disjointed  the  one  from  the  other :  an  army  corps  in  England 
is  in  case  of  invasion  to  depend  upon  part  of  its  force  coming  from 
Scotland  and  part  from  Ireland  ;  an  army  corps  in  Scotland  is  to 
depend  upon  part  of  its  force  coming  from  England  and  part  from 
Ireland ;  and  so  an  army  corps  in  Ireland  is  to  look  to  England  and 
Scotland  for  portions  of  its  men.  As  it  must  be  manifest  to  every 
one  that  the  result  of  such  a  system  must  be  inefficiency  and  extrava- 
gance in  time  of  peace  with  the  very  wildest  confusion  in  case  of  war, 
it  would  be  well  that  this  paper  scheme,  which  has  appeared  in  the 
Army  List  every  month  since  December  1875,  were  removed,  and 
serious  attention  given  to  replace  it  with  a  rational  system  of  army 
corps. 

The  adoption  of  the  German  system  would  undoubtedly  lead  to 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  officers,  and  especially  of  field 
officers,  of  whom  we  have  more  than  double  the  number  required — 
an  unnecessary  expense  to  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
positively  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  army  itself.  Its  military 
head,  indeed,  has  characterised  this  evil  in  very  clear  language,  for  he 
said : — 

I  think  we  have  very  much  too  many  field  officers  now,  and  the  consequences 
are  very  serious.  You  get  a  lot  of  men  in  the  higher  positions  who  i'eel  it  heneath 
them  to  do  many  duties  which  must  be  performed,  and  the  result  is  that  either 
their  status  is  lowered  by  calling  upon  them  to  perform  such  duties,  or  the  duties 
are  not  done  at  all.12 

No  language  could  be  clearer  or  show  more  distinctly  the  unsound- 
ness  of  our  present  system,  and  at  the  same  time  testify  to  the  fact 
that  by  Anglicising  the  German  system  all  this  evil,  at  all  events, 
would  disappear. 

Then,  as  to  the  officering  of  the  army  generally  by  Anglicising 
the  German  system,  we  should  require  for  home  service  about  one- 
third  fewer  officers  in  the  regular  army,  and  none  at  all  of  the  3,200 
militia  officers  now  employed,  and  should  obtain  a  force  of  trained 

12  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  evidence  before  the  Commission  on  Retirement 
and  Promotion,  question  192.. 
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men  in  the  country  superior  in  numbers  to  the  combined  trained  and 
untrained  rival  forces — the  regular  army  and  the  militia.13 

Sir  Lintorn  Simmons,  who  has  always  expressed  enlightened  views 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  army,  and  advocated  practical  reforms, 
in  giving  evidence  before  the  Commission  on  Retirement  and  Pro- 
motion, estimated  that  a  reduction  might  be  made  of  about  25  per 
cent,  from  the  present  number  of  officers,  including  the  army  in 
India  and  the  colonies,  and  said :  '  I  believe  that  the  army,  with  that 
number  of  officers,  would  be  fully  as  efficiently  officered  for  service.' 

That  a  great  reduction,  therefore,  in  the  number  of  officers  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  is  beyond  controversy.  Amongst  the  British  officers 
in  the  service  of  their  country,  I  know  many  personally  who  are  most 
anxious  to  work  hard,  and  who  only  wish  that  our  system  allowed  them 
greater  liberty  of  action  combined  with  more  direct  responsibility. 
Greater  individual  freedom  of  action  combined  with  responsibility 
requires  development  in  our  military  system,  and  until  this  becomes 
a  practical  reality  it  is  not  fair  to  officers  to  expect  anything  else 
than  the  present  results.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  there  are  very 
many  officers  now  in  the  army  who  would  reject  with  scorn  any 
suggestion  as  to  their  being  either  incapable  or  unwilling  to  do  as 
much,  man  for  man,  in  soldier-making — the  only  real  work  of 
officers  in  time  of  peace — as  any  German  officer;  and  should  there 

13  We  have  now  roundly  of 

Hank  and  file  in  barrack  .....  87,000 
1st  January,  '  1st  Class '  Eeserve  ....  6,000 
Rank  and  file  Militia  .....  91,000 

184,000 

We  have  seen  exactly  what  each  set  of  sixty  German  officers  (i.e.  one  regiment) 
produces  out  of  465  recruits.  Well,  forty-three  such  sets  would  require  roundly  20,000 
recruits,  and  would  produce  that  number  of  soldiers  each  year  to  pass  into  the 
reserve ;  and  as  we  have  now  in  barracks  sufficient  men  at  all  stages  of  completeness 
as  soldiers,  we  could  at  once  pass  to  the  reserve,  in 

1878 '.  .  .  40,000 

1879  ........  20,000 

1880 20,000 

1881  ........  20,000 

1882  .  ......  20,000 

120,000 
Add  in  barracks  .....       66,000 

186,000 

and  thus  in  five  years  the  broad  result  would  be  that  we  should  easily  have  the 
three  German  lines  complete. 

A.  1,550x43  in  barracks  *  .  66,650 

B.  1,450  x  43  at  home— Eeserve      ....       62,350 

C.  1,300  x  43  at  home  .         •   .    _        .  .  .       55,900 

184,900 
and  from  this  time  reduce  the  number  of  men  in  barracks  by  at  least  20,000. 
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"be  any  in  the  -service  who  found  the  work  too  hard  under  a  new 
system,  they  should  have  the  opportunity  given  them  of  retiring  at 
once  ;  for  even  now,  with  so  many  more  officers  than  are  required,  and 
with  3,200  places  for  the  same  class  in  the  militia,  the  number  of 
applications  for  commissions  is  quite  enormous.  There  are  four  or 
five  applications  for  every  vacancy,  and  even  if  the  work  should  be  some- 
what increased,  the  country  will  still  get  the  very  pick  of  the  nation 
as  officers,  and  pretty  much  on  its  own  terms ;  for  at  present  the  crowd 
of  applicants  anxious  to  come  into  the  army  as  officers  is  only  to  be 
rivalled  by  the  shoals  of  deserters  from  the  ranks  anxious  to  get  out 
of  it — both  testifying  to  the  fact  that,  whether  in  officering  or  in 
manning  the  army,  wej  have  not  as  yet  adopted  sound  notions  as 
regards  '  work  and  wages.' 

We  have  seen  what  the  outcome  of  our  present  antiquated  and 
benighted  system  is  in  furnishing  us  with  a  home  army.  Let  us  see 
what  kind  of  army  it  gives  us  for  foreign  service  in  India  and  the 
colonies.  We  have  seen  that  for  home  service  the  value  of  the 
future  soldier  depends  upon  the  physical  strength  of  the  recruit  taken, 
and  almost  to  a  month  upon  his  age  being  twenty.  For  foreign  service 
under  a  sound  system  this  would  be  considered  as  imperative;  under 
our  present  system  it  is  almost  entirely  disregarded,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  in  every  way  detrimental  in  the  highest  degree  to  both 
services  as  well  as  to  our  character  as  a  civilised  nation.  This  I  will 
endeavour  to  show.  Lately  I  received  a  very  sensible  letter  from  a 
man  who  had  formerly  been  a  private  soldier,  in  which  he  said : — 

Why  compel  a  man  to  go  abroad  when  a  different  method  could  he  so  easily 
adopted  ?  Permit  men  to  have  a  choice  of  service,  by  which  means  a  vast  amount 
of  discontent  would  be  avoided.  Under  the  present  system  a  large  body  of  men  of 
various  ages  embark  for  India,  whose  respective  services  range  from  1  to  17,  18, 
or  even  19  years  ;  consequently  some  have  just  joined,  many  probably  have  nearly 
completed  their  first  term  of  limited  engagement,  while  others,  too  old  to  be  sent  to 
India  at  all,  have  nearly  served  their  time  for  pension,  and  either  die  soon  after 
landing  in  India,  or  are  invalided  home  to  crowd  our  hospitals  and  depots,  and 
become  a  useless  burden  to  the  State.14  To  send  such  a  scratch  pack  abroad  is 
neither  prudent  nor  economical,  nor  is  it  doing  justice  to  our  Indian  Government. 
If  we  cannot  adopt  some  other  means,  would  it  not  be  better  to  allow  India  to 
recruit  for  herself  ? 

Upon  this  subject  we  have  also  a  very  clear  opinion  from  H.R.H. 

14  '  In  five  years,  from  1870  to  1874,  both  inclusive,  10,020  invalids  arrived  from 
India  at  Netley  and  other  home  stations ;  only  5,580  ever  returned  to  permanent 
duty,  170  died,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  were  pensioned  or  sent  to  the  union  or  the 
asylum.'— W.  0.  Keturn,  February  8,  1877. 

From  this  it  can  surprise  no  one  to  hear  that,  according  to  the  '  Minute  of  the 
Finance  Minister  of  India  of  the  15th  of  March  last,'  the  payments  to  the  Im- 
perial Government  (i.e.  to  England)  on  account  of  retired  pay,  &c.,  of  troops 
serving  or  having  served  in  India,  which  in  1873-4  amounted  to  288,300?.,  were 
estimated  to  reach  in  1877-8  598,500?.,  and  that  these  charges  were  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Government  of  India. 
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the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  stated  before  the  Committee  on  Militia 
and  Brigade  Depots,  questions  8596,  8597,  that — 

every  time  we  have  to  send  corps  to  India,  we  have  to  go  largely  for  volunteers 
from  every  regiment.  It  is  the  very  worst  thing  that  can  be  done ;  it  disorganises  every- 
thing; at  this  moment  we  never  have  a  complete  regiment.  The -moment  a  man 
gets  his  regiment  up,  he  immediately  afterwards  is  asked  for  volunteers  for  some 
purpose  or  another. 

From  these  statements  any  one  can  see  the  manifest  evils  of  our 
present  system  in  sending  out  men.  But  in  like  manner  we  retain  men 
in  India  far  beyond  the  term  all  medical  testimony  shows  to  be  safe. 
After  thirty  years  of  age  the  mortality  and  sickness  amongst  the  troops 
become  very  great,  entailing  a  direct  and  avoidable  loss  of  life  amongst 
them  to  the  extent  of  380  soldiers  a  year,  and  causing  the  detention 
of  double  the  number  constantly  in  hospital,  as  well  as  the  invaliding 
home  of  nearly  600  more  to  become  a  burden  to  themselves  and  to 
their  country.  What  wanton  waste  of  human  happiness  and  human 
life,  when  the  whole  could  be  so  easily  replaced  with  a  wholesome, 
sound,  and  common-sense  system  that  would  be  beneficial  to  both 
countries  and  to  every  private  soldier  in  the  British  army  ! 

The  going  out  of  a  regiment  under  the  present  system  is  bad,  so 
is  its  coming  home.  Some  regiments  remain  too  long  a  time  in  India, 
and  it  has  been  urged  that  regiments  should  not  be  permanently 
located  for  a  long  term  of  years  as  at  present  in  a  tropical  climate, 
as  it  is  apt  with  half-educated  Englishmen  amidst  Asiatic  races  to 
cause  them  to  degenerate  and  become  lax  in  discipline.  The  arrival 
of  some  of  these  regiments  in  Portsmouth  from  foreign  stations  would 
seem  amply  to  support  this  view.  In  an  article  in  the  Sunday  Maga- 
zine^ February  1877,  entitled  '  The  Soldier's  Friend,'  an  account  is 
given 

of  the  arrival  of  troops  from  foreign  stations,  and  the  scenes  that  too  frequently, 
or  indeed  invariably,  follow  in  the  streets  of  Portsmouth.  Soldiers  returning  from 
foreign  service  usually  bring  a  good  deal  of  money  with  them.  A  regiment  will 
seldom  have  less  than  3,0007.,  generally  more ;  within  a  few  weeks  most  of  this 
money  is  spent  in  Portsmouth  in  drink  and  debauchery.  Too  often  the  best  men 
in  the  regiment  succumb  to  the  manifold  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed ; 
characters  and  good  conduct  stripes,  the  rewards  of  the  good  behaviour  of  years, 
are  recklessly  lost  in  the  saturnalia  of  the  first  few  weeks  after  landing  in  England. 
The  regiment  as  a  body  is  temporarily  demoralised,  and  requires  months  of  disci- 
pline before  it  can  recover  from  the  effects  of  rioting. 

We  see  then  clearly  that  our  present  System  of  sending  out  men 
*  disorganises  everything,'  and  I  have  given  pretty  clear  proof  that 
our  mode  of  receiving  them  back  '  demoralises  everything.' 

Service  in  India  was  always  popular,  and  the  truth  is  that  our 
combined  home  and  foreign  military  services  are  especially  suited  to  a 
voluntary  system,  for  they  enable  us  to  give  our  recruits  a  choice,  and 
thus  admirably  suit  the  varied  tastes  of  our  countrymen.  And,  indeed, 
as  all  medical  testimony  shows  that  five  or  six  years'  residence  in 
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India  at  a  time  is  the  safest,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  making 
our  foreign  service  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  military  service 
the  world  ever  saw.  The  mass  of  our  so-called  colonial  troops  are  on 
the  road  to  India,  viz.  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  or  clustered  about 
India,  in  Ceylon,  China,  "Straits  Settlements,  and  Mauritius,  and 
recruits  adopting  foreign  service  for  seven  or  eight  years  might  easily 
have  a  break,  going  to  and  coming  from  India,  for  a  year  or  so  at  some 
of  the  stations  named ;  and  why  not  consider  the  health  and  happiness 
of  our  private  soldiers  just  as  much  as  that  of  the  officers,  and  especially 
when  it  can  be  done  by  a  little  considerate  forethought  and  arrange- 
ment? The  rank  and  file  in  India  and  the  colonies  amount  roundly 
to  80,000,  and  with  a  seven  or  eight  years'  engagement  only  11,000 
or  12,000  recruits  annually  would  be  required  to  maintain  this  force, 
which,  together  with  20,000  required  for  home  service,  would  only  be 
32,000  a  year  instead  of  67,800  taken  last  year  for  the  army  and  the 
militia.  And  moreover  there  would  be  no  competition  in  recruiting, 
because  each  army  corps  at  home  would  recruit  for  a  fair  proportion 
of  foreign  battalions.  Every  army  corps  would  thus  have  the  advantage 
of  offering  to  all  recruits,  as  long  as  they  had  vacancies,  home  or 
foreign  service  according  to  the  wish  of  the  latter. 

Offering  a  choice  of  service  does  not  in  any  way  revive  the  old 
system  of  a  separate  army  for  India,  or  remove  the  full  control  of  all 
recruiting  from  the  hands  of  the  War  Office.  Nor  does  it  prevent 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  from  gaining  the  widest  and 
most  varied  experience  home  and  foreign  service  can  offer ;  on  the 
contrary  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  freedom  with  which  they  can 
from  time  to  time  be  transferred  from  one  service  to  the  other,  and 
yet  allow  us  thoroughly  to  Anglicise  the  German  system  at  home. 
Let  me  make  this  clear  by  giving  an  example  which  will  show  how  it 
can  be  done  exactly,  and  I  will  reduce  this  to  simplicity  by  taking 
one  regiment.  I  will  suppose  a  regiment  divided  into  three  battalions 
and  belonging  to  Army  Corps  No.  1.  The  first  and  second  home  batta- 
lions are  located,  say,  in  Devonshire.  The  third  battalion  is  in  India 
or  the  colonies.  The  men  for  the  home  battalions  would  be  enlisted  for 
seven  years,  of  which  about  two  would  be  with  the  colours,  the  rest 
on  furlough.  The  men  for  the  third  battalion  would  be  permanently 
on  foreign  service  in  India  or  the  colonies,  and  would  also  be 
enlisted  for  seven  years'  service,  perhaps  with  the  option  of  renew- 
ing their  engagement  for  two  or  three  years  more  if  their  health 
permitted  ;  of  course  all  in  case  of  war  being  liable  to  be  sent  any- 
where. The  officers  of  all  three  battalions  would  be  on  one  common  list 
for  promotion,  and  would  serve  abroad  and  in  Devonshire  alternately, 
say  four  or  five  years  abroad,  and  six  or  eight  years  at  home.  And 
non-commissioned  officers  would  do  the  same. 

By  this  example  it  will  be  seen  that,  whilst  we  have  perfect  localisa- 
tion for  home  battalions,  we  have  full  provision  for  supplying  India 
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and  our  colonies  with  men,  whilst  interchangeability  of  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  is  fully  maintained. 

It  is  to  the  adoption  of  a  military  system  which  will  work  with  per- 
fect harmony  in  supplying  both  home  and  foreign  service  that  we 
must  look  for  diminishing  the  frightful  and  ever-increasing  military 
expenditure  both  of  England  and  of  India.  Their  military  expenditure 
has  been,  and  always  will  be,  inseparably  bound  together.  Indeed,  all 
the  evils  of  our  home  system  become  intensified  in  the  case  of  India. 
We  persist  in  retaining  in  our  own  hands  the  monopoly  of  supplying 
recruits  to  India,  and  first  deliberately  secure  for  home  service  in  the 
militia  three-fifths  of  all  the  raw  material  offering,  and  that  the  best, 
being  mainly  agricultural  labourers,  and  then  allow  her  to  share  the 
refuse  with  us,  not  giving  her  the  full  choice  of  the  market,  but 
giving  her  an  inferior  article  and  at  a  ruinously  high  price,  and  to 
obtain  this  unnecessary  recruiting  establishments  and  machinery  are 
kept  up.  India  now  and  then  remonstrates,15  and  no  wonder!  but 
all  comes  to  nothing,  for  there  is  no  public  opinion  upon  military 
matters.  And  just  as  our  home  military  expenditure  increases,  so 
does  that  of  India.  Before  the  mutiny  it  was  1 2,000,000?. ;  now  it 
is  declared  to  be  nearly  18,000,000?.,  although  a  commission  reported 
that  it  could  and  should  be  maintained  at  no  higher  sum  than  it  was 
before  the  mutiny,  12,000,000?.  Our  actual  annual  home  and  Indian 
military  expenditure,  including  everything,  cannot  now  be  less  than 
34,000,000?.,  and  for  this  we  have  about  as  feeble  and  complicated  a 
system  as  it  is  almost  possible  to  devise.  Whereas  a  simple  and  a 
sound  one  would  cost  eight  or  ten  millions  less.  England  stands  in 
such  a  position  in  relation  to  India,  that  although  we  may  squander 
our  own  money,  we  are  bound  to  take  care  of  hers.  England  is  rich, 
India  is  poor.  We  are  her  conquerors,  and  have  to  a  great  extent 
constituted  ourselves  as  her  agents,  and  contrive  to  expend  in  England 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  Indian  revenue,  and  allow  her  little  or 
no  control  over  her  military  expenditure,  although  it  constitutes  by 
far  the  largest  part  of  her  controllable  expenditure ;  whilst  we  insist 
upon  supplying  her  with  recruits  precisely  according  to  what  is  most 
convenient  for  ourselves. 

The  military  expenditure  in  India  is  becoming  a  serious  question. 
The  reorganisation  of  the  whole  military  system  of  India  demands 
immediate  action.  There  is  no  elasticity  in  the  Indian  revenue.  The 
revenue  of  1876-7  fell  below  the  average  revenue  of  India  during 
the  preceding  seven  years  by  300,000?.,  whilst  in  less  than  twenty 
years  her  permanent  public  debt  has  been  more  than  doubled,  and  is 

15  '  The  representatives  of  the  India  Office  on  this  committee  have  repeatedly 
urged  objections  to  the  extent  of  the  existing  establishments  in  this  country,  as 
being  larger  and  more  costly  than  is  necessary  for  the  supply  of  trained  men  for 
India.' — Paragraph  19.  Report  of  Committee  relating  to  the  adjudication  on  charges 
in  dispute  between  the  War  Office  and  the  India  Office.  June  1875. 
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now  over  130,000,000^.  Instead  of  this  state  of  things  being  met,  as 
ordinary  prudence  would  suggest,  by  vigilant  economy,  the  expenditure 
steadily  increases,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  observable  than  in  the 
military  branch  of  it.  Indeed,  the  Finance  Minister  of  India,  in  the 
minute  of  the  loth  of  March  last,  said  that  the  cost  of  the  army 
showed  an  alarming  growth,  and  that  the  question  of  military 
finance  was  preeminent,  that  in  the  financial  statement  '  its  net  cost 
1876-7  was  17,249,750^.  (which  did  not,  however,  quite  exhaust  the 
public  expenditure  on  the  army),  exceeding  one-third  of  the  entire 
gross  expenditure  of  British  India,  excepting  the  charge  for  famine 
relief.'  But  vigilant  economy  cannot  be  exercised  by  the  Indian 
Government  as  regards  its  heaviest  item  of  expenditure,  for  the 
Finance  Minister  further  declares :  '  That  the  Indian  revenues  are 
liable  to  have  great  charges  thrown  upon  them  without  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  being  consulted,  and  almost  without  any  power  of  remon- 
strance, is  a  fact  the  gravity  of  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.' 

Indian  statesmen  have  a  right — nay,  it  is  their  paramount  duty — to 
speak  boldly  and  plainly  against  the  unfair  way  in  which  the  military 
expenditure  of  India  is  increased  by  our  maintaining  the  present 
system.  They  know  that  increased  expenditure  means  increased 
taxation  with  all  its  risks.  Only  a  few  years  ago  Lord  Mayo's  words 
on  the  subject  were  characteristically  decisive : — '  I  would  rather  do 
^without  railways  at  all  than  incur  the  future  risk  of  that  normal 
increase  of  expenditure,  and  consequently  of  taxation,  which  is  our 
only  real  danger  in  India.'  The  natives  of  India  are. beginning  to 
understand  the  cause  of  increased  taxation.  A  few  years  ago,  a  native 
of  India  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  said  that  '  the  military  expenditure 
of  India  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  these  detested  taxes,  which  the 
•Government  has  of  late  been  so  freely  imposing  upon  the  people.' 
That  our  present  military  system  entails  ruinous  and  unnecessary 
expense  upon  India,  and  at  the  same  time  acts  detrimentally  to  our 
home  army,  is  as  clear  as  noonday ;  and  it  is  indeed  strange  to  hear 
some  statesmen  and  military  men  at  home  speak  with  so  much 
fervour  about  their  anxiety  regarding  the  safety  of  India  from  foreign 
foes,  when  the  plain  truth  is  that  what  the  people  of  England  have  to 
fear  as  regards  India  is,  almost  altogether,  the  apathy  and  inaction 
of  these  very  statesmen  and  military  men  at  home  in  dealing  with 
this  great,  gross,  palpable,  and  unjustifiable  military  extravagance.  It 
has  been  allowed  to  grow  until  it  has  become  like  a  great  cancer,  and, 
unless  quickly  and  dexterously  cut  out  by  a  masterly  and  firm  hand, 
it  will  eat  into  the  nation's  system,  and  perhaps  produce  serious  con- 
sequences both  at  home  and  in  India. 

JOHN  HOLMS. 
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ON  THE  PROPOSED  INTERFERENCE  WITH 
DOMESTIC  HANDICRAFTS. 

THE  following  article  was  written  to  call  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Bill  of  1877  proposed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  employments  of  cottage  households.  I  wrote 
it,  not  with  any  ungenerous  desire  to  criticise  publicly  a  Bill  '  mas- 
sacred '  amongst  the  i  innocents '  of  a  past  session,  but,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  the  Bill  of  the  next  session  from  requiring  such  criticism. 
Unfortunately  within  the  past  few  days  the  Bill  has  been  reintroduced, 
substantially  unaltered. 

Mr.  Cross  has  shown  so  real  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
classes  affected  by  factory  legislation,  that  the  criticism  of  any  mea- 
sure brought  forward  under  his  auspices  is  certainly  not  a  grateful 
task.  There  is  another  reason  why  I  write  this  paper  reluctantly. 
Interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  its  officials  with  the  private 
habits  and  arrangements  of  those  who  work  for  their  daily  bread, 
however  needful  it  may  sometimes  be,  is  almost  necessarily  irksome 
and  chafing.  The  natural  feeling  of  opposition  to  anything  of  the 
kind  is  a  flame  which  hardly  needs  fanning.  But  the  very  necessity 
for  such  interference  in  some  cases  is  the  very  reason  why  the  extent 
of  the  interference  should  be  limited  strictly  by  the  necessity,  and 
why  every  new  interference  should  be  carefully  challenged,  for  nothing 
could  be  conceived  more  likely  to  stir  up  indiscriminate  opposition  to 
all  such  interference,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  itself,  than  carelessly 
devised  legislation  to  attain  even  desirable  ends  by  needlessly  riding 
rough-shod  over  the  feelings  of  the  working  classes.  Especially  is 
this  caution  needful  when  the  proposed  legislation  deals  with  the 
working  class  as  a  class  by  themselves,  and  avoids  meddling  with  the 
evil  habits  of  classes  above  them  in  the  social  scale.  Therefore,  in 
venturing  to  criticise  the  proposed  extension  of  legislative  inter- 
ference as  regards  domestic  handicrafts,  I  do  so  not  only  with  reluc- 
tance, but  also  with  a  wholesome  sense  of  the  delicacy  of  the  points 
involved,  and  of  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  line  which  divides  that 
which  the  State  claims  that  it  may  do  from  what  it  recognises  that  it 
must  not  do. 

One  of  the  professed  objects  of  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Acts 
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is  the  protection  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children  from  injury 
arising  from  employments  injurious  to  health,  or  from  the  evils  of 
overcrowded  rooms  and  too  long  or  too  late  hours.  But  it  is  only 
when  these  employments  are  carried  on  'for  purposes  of  gain' — 
for  a  living — that  these  Acts  interfere  with  them.  There  may  pos- 
sibly be  unhealthy  employments,  overcrowded  rooms,  too  long  and 
too  late  hours,  injurious  to  women,  young  persons,  and  children,  whose 
business  is  pleasure,  instead  of  earning  a  livelihood — whose  incentive 
is  fashion,  instead  of  necessity ; — and  yet  with  these  employments 
and  excesses  legislation  does  not  attempt  to  medddle.  It  enters  the 
factory  and  the  workshop,  but  does  not  enter — perhaps  dares  not 
enter — the  theatre  and  the  ball-room.  The  distinction  here  is  cer- 
tainly a  thin  one. 

Another  avowed  object  is  to  prevent  the  too  early  pursuit  by 
children  of  the  right  employments  of  later  life,  lest  this  too  early 
labour  should  interfere  with  their  due  education.  Therefore,  certain 
employments  are  forbidden  to  children  who  ought  to  be  at  school. 
But  here,  again,  the  only  employments  proposed  to  be  prohibited  to 
children  are  those  which  are  pursued  for  wages  or  gain.  How  easy 
to  start  the  objection  that  you  deal  with  the  temptations  of  industry 
and  leave  the  temptations  of  idleness  alone ! 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is  wrong  to  draw  this  thin  line  of  distinction 
between  employments  and  employments,  to  say  that  a  woman  may 
go  late  at  night  to  a  theatre  but  not  to  a  mill ;  but  I  do  say  that  the- 
thinness  of  the  line  of  distinction  ought  always  to  act  as  a  caution 
to  the  legislator  to  make  himself  quite  sure  of  the  soundness  of  the 
grounds  of  his  action.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  wrong  to  make  laws 
which  of  necessity  must  apply  almost  exclusively  to  the  working 
classes,  and  hardly  at  all,  if  at  all,  to  the  classes  above  them  in  wealth. 
But  I  do  say  that  this  fact,  that  you  are  thus  almost  necessarily  press- 
ing upon  one  class  and  leaving  others  untouched,  ought  to  put  the 
legislator  on  his  guard  against  undue  pressure  on  the  class  with  whose 
habits  interference  is  needful..  And,  more  than  this,  I  cannot  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  real  danger  lest  what  ought  to  be  general  legislation 
should  be  allowed  to  slip,  as  it  were,  into  the  form  of  class  legislation 
from  mere  want  of  care,  or  the  habit  of  regarding  the  poorer  classes 
as  legitimate  subjects  of  legislation,  while  the  wealthier  classes  are 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  charmed  circle  of  unmolested  freedom. 

These  observations  may  be  commonplace,  but  they  may  never- 
theless be  a  wholesome  reminder  that,  in  approaching  such  a  subject 
as  State  interference  with  domestic  employments  in  cottage  homes,, 
some  greater  justification  must  be  found  for  such  interference  than 
the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  evils  connected  with  their  undue 
exercise.  In  dealing  with  this  special  class  of  evils  it  cannot  be 
wrong  to  remember  that  there  are  evils  other  than  those  connected 
with  work,  and  elsewhere  than  in  cottage  homes. 

BB2 
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And  now  I  put  the  question  whether  a  sufficiently  strong  case  has 
been  made  out  to  justify  such  an  invasion  of  the  privacy  of  cottage 
homes,  and  interference  with  their  arrangements,  as  some  clauses  of 
the  Factories  and  Workshops  Bill  seem  to  propose. 

Take  first  the  case  of  women  and  young  persons,  i.e.  the  mother 
and  daughters  over  fourteen,  in  a  working  man's  household.  I  live  in 
a  county  where  the  women  plait  during  intervals  of  household  duties 
by  their  own  firesides  or  at  their  cottage  doors.  In  a  neighbouring 
county  lace-making  takes  the  place  of  plaiting.  The  Bill  seems  to 
forbid  the  mother  and  daughters  to  plait  or  make  lace  in  their  own 
cottage  after  nine  o'clock  on  any  night  in  the  week,  and  after  four 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoons,  however  much  their  rent  may  be 
in  arrear,  or  the  children  may  be  wanting  bread.  I  suppose  this 
restriction,  if  passed  into  law,  would  apply  to  many  thousands  of 
families  in  Herts,  Beds,  Bucks,  and  Essex.  What  possible  justifica- 
tion can  be  pleaded  for  such  an  interference  with  the  fireside  employ- 
ments of  the  cottagers  of  four  English  counties  ?  What  an  army  of 
inspectors  would  be  needed  to  enforce  it !  How  the  manly  feelings 
of  the  cottagers  would  resent  the  constant  visits  of  spies  and  detec- 
tives !  What  an  injurious  atmosphere  of  concealment,  lying,  and 
deception  would  surround  the  family  hearth  thus  beleaguered  and 
watched !  What  resentment  the  infliction  of  the  fines  on  discovery 
would  stir  up !  And  if  all  this  did  not  follow,  because  the  Act  was 
only  partially  enforced,  how  the  force  of  right  legislation  would  be 
needlessly  blunted  !  How  could  compulsory  education  be  successfully 
carried  out  in  the  face  of  such  a  legislative  failure  ? 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  was  such  a  thing  ever  seriously  proposed  by 
a  Government  department,  brought  forward  by  a  Secretary  of  State, 
and  endorsed  by  an  English  Cabinet  ?  Clause  16  of  the  Bill  enacts 
that — 

Where  persons  are  employed  at  home,  that  is  to  say.  in  a  dwelling-house, 
which  is  lay  reason  of  the  work  carried  on  there  a  workshop  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Act,  and  in  which  the  family  only  of  the  Occupier  living  in  that  dwelling-house 
are  employed  .  .  .  the  following  regulations  shall  be  observed : — 

(1)  A  child  [under  14],  young  person  [under  18],  or  woman  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed  in   the  workshop   except  during  the  period  of  employment  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

(2)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  young  person  or  woman  shall,  except  on 
Saturday,  begin  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 

,and  shall  on  Saturday  begin  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  four  o'clock  in 
ihe  afternoon. 

According  to  the  definitions  given  in  the  Bill,  a  workshop  is  to 
mean  '  any  premises  or  place '  in  which  '  any  manual  labour  is  exer- 
cised by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  the 
making  of  any  article,  and  to  which  and  over  which  the  employer  of 
,the  persons  working  therein  has  the  right  of  access  or  control ; '  and 
-.another  clause  declares  that  '  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman  who 
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works  in  a  workshop,  whether  for  wages  or  not,  in  a  handicraft,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  employed  therein.' 

Now,  I  have  asked  myself  again  and  again  whether  a  cottage  in 
which  the  mother  and  daughters  are  employed  in  plaiting  or  lace- 
making  to  earn  money  by  sale  of  their  plait  or  lace  for  the  benefit  of 
the  family  fund,  and  not  under  the  control  of  an  employer  outside 
the  house,  would  be  a  workshop  under  these  definitions ;  whether  the 
head  of  the  household  would  be  regarded  as  their  employer.  There 
is  a  special  clause  in  the  Education  Act  of  1876  which  enacts  that  in 
such  a  case  the  parent  shall  be  considered  as  the  employer  of  children, 
if  there  be  no  other  employer,  and  I  am  assured  that,  whether  the 
definitions  in  the  Bill  be  clear  on  this  point  or  not,  the  intention 
clearly  is  to  consider  the  parents  as  employers  in  such  cases,  and 
this  intention  is  certainly  confirmed  by  the  words  '  whether  for  wages 
or  not,'  in  the  definition  of  employment. 

It  has  been  urged  in  justification  of  these  clauses  that  they  are 
nothi/ng  new ;  that  similar  provisions  were  contained  in  the  Act  of 
1867,  and  that  they  have  never  been  complained  of.  But  this  is  not 
quite  true,  and,  if  it  were  true,  1878  is  not  1867,  as  I  shall  presently 
have  to  show.  It  is  not  quite  true.  Owing  to  the  words  '  under  a 
master  or  parent'  being  contained  in  the  definition  of  employment, 
in  the  Act  of  1867,  a  married  woman — the  mother  of  the  household 
working  in  her  own  house — did  not  come  under  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Act.  And,  moreover,  I  have  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  the- 
attempt  to  control  the  plaiting  of  other  inmates  of  cottages  has  been 
practically  a  failure.  It  has  been  found  in  practice  impossible  to 
enforce  it,  and  therefore  it  has  not  been  very  much  of  a  hardship 
hitherto. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  proposed  extension  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  to  grown-up  women  in  their  own  homes,  if  in- 
tended at  all,  is  altogether  a  mistake  of  those  who  have  framed  the 
Bill  rather  than  a  deliberate  intention  of  the  department  responsible 
for  it.  I  hope  it  may  be  so ;  and  in  justification  of  this  hope,  I 
would  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Acts  Com- 
mission, on  which  the  Bill  is  in  great  measure  founded. 

The  Commissioners  in  their  report  expressed  their  opinion  that 
'the  necessity  of  placing  under  regulation  [as  regards  children?] 
those  employed  in  dwelling-houses,  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
second  and  third  reports  of  the  Children's  Employment  Commission/ 
They  referred  to  the  fact  that '  dwelling-houses  in  which  any  child  or 
woman  is  employed  in  a  handicraft  were  already  by  existing  law 
under  regulation  and  inspection,'  and  advised  generally  that  any 
place  where  women  and  children  worked  should  be  included  under 
the  provisions  as  to  <  workshops.'  But  they  urged  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  out  regulations  fixing  the  hours  for  meals,  and 
the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  Acts  in  the  case  of  dwelling-houses 
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where  none  but  children  or  inmates  were  employed.     And  then  they 
proceeded : — 

We  also  shall  recommend  a  still  further  relaxation  of  the  law  in  the  cage  of 
adult  women  working  in  a  dwetting-house.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  interfere 
where  only  adults  are  concerned  in  the  labour  carried  on  by  women  on  a  small  scale  in 
a  room,  used  also  for  the  purposes  of  a  dwelling-house,  even  though  such  labour 
should  be  shared- by  those  who  are  not  inmates. 

Interference  with  the  labour  of  women  in  their  own  homes,  such 
as  the  present  Bill  would  seem  to  propose,  is  therefore  not  justified 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners.  Their  opinion,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Acts  should  be  extended  to  private  dwelling- 
houses,  was  broadly  based  on  the  hardships  on  children,  proved  by 
the  Children's  Employment  Commission,  and  of  children  I  shall 
speak  by-and-by.  As  regards  women  working  in  their  own  homes, 
they  suggested  non-interference,  and  surely  with  reason.  As  regards 
young  persons  over  fourteen  they  were  not  explicit.  The  case  of  girls 
engaged  in  straw-plaiting  and  lace-making  is  not  specially  mentioned 
at  all  in  their  report.  The  only  evidence  given  before  them  on  the 
point  of  whether  this  kind  of  employment  was  exceptionally  injurious 
to  young  persons  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  so.  It  would  be 
very  hard  indeed — I  venture  to  think  it  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible— to  justify  interference  with  these  specially  innocent  domestic 
handicrafts,  as  regards  young  persons  over  fourteen,  while  no  restriction 
is  placed  upon  the  employment  of  the  same  class  in  agricultural 
labour,  while  the  large  class  of  girls  employed  in  retail  shops  remain 
unprotected,  and  while  public-houses  are  legally  kept  open  till  late 
hours,  in  which,  to  quote  the  Commissioners'  report,  '  Barmaids 
especially  suffer  from  debility,  caused  by  long  confinement  in  gas- 
heated  rooms  and  the  fumes  of  spirits.' 

The  question  whether  there  should  be  restrictions  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  girls  in  shops  and  trades  .which  are  not  handicrafts,  and 
which  yet  involve  late  hours,  is  discussed  in  the  Commissioners'  report, 
and  decided  in  the  negative.  It  appears  to  me  that,  had  the  question 
of  whether  the  domestic  labour  of  the  straw-plaiters  and  lace-makers 
over  fourteen  should  be  restricted  or  not  been  specially  reported 
on  by  the  Commissioners — had  they  taken  more  evidence  upon  the 
subject  and  separately  considered  it — it  would  have  been  completely 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  their  report  had  they  answered  the 
question  in  the  negative,  as  they  did  in  the  case  just  alluded  to. 

I  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that,  as  regards  women  and  young 
persons  over  fourteen,  no  interference  will  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament 
with  that  unrestricted  freedom  to  use  the  fingers  which  seems  to  be 
the  special  prerogative  of  woman,  and  to  belong  by  right  especially 
to  the  female  members  of  the  cottage  home  of  thrift  and  industry. 

But  there  yet  remains  the  case  of  children.     What  the  Bill  pro- 
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poses  as  regards  children  is  as  follows : — By  Clause  20  it  prohibits 
altogether  the  employment  of  children  under  ten  in  a  workshop,  and 
therefore  in  any  dwelling  which  would  come  under  that  definition, 
i.e.,  I  presume,  in  their  parents'  homes,  if  they  worked  at  their  handi- 
craft there.  And  by  Clause  16  children  over  ten  and  under  fourteen 
are  only  to  work  during  such  fixed  hours  in  the  morning,  or  in  the 
afternoon,  as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  system  of  half-time  school- 
ing in  evening  or  morning  sets.  There  is  no  new  principle  here 
introduced  as  to  children,  as  compared  with  the  Act  of  1867.  But 
the  age  of  total  prohibition  in  the  Act  of  1867  was  eight,  and  this 
it  is  proposed  to  extend  to  ten,  as  under  the  clause  relating  to  em- 
ployment in  the  Education  Act  of  1876. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  hard  upon  the  framers  of  this  pro- 
posed enactment,  but  the  question  may  surely  be  asked  whether  they 
have  considered  carefully  enough  the  meaning  of  this  total  prohibition 
of  handicraft  employments  to  children  under  ten  in  their  parents' 
homes.  To  enact  that  children  under  ten  shall  not  plait  or  make 
lace  in  their  own  homes  would  be,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt,  a 
really  monstrous  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  working  classes 
in  these  districts.  It  is  well  known  that  skill  in  these  handicrafts  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  early  practice  ;  and  if  children  may  not  plait 
under  ten  it  means,  for  all  practical  purposes,  that  they  may  not  learn 
to  plait  at  all.  Can  such  a  prohibition  be  seriously  contemplated  ? 
Is  it  by  deliberate  intention  or  by  mere  carelessness  that  a  responsible 
Grovernment  makes  a  proposal  such  as  this  ?  In  either  case  the 
working  classes  have  a  right  to  complain  that  their  interests  have  not 
been  duly  regarded.  What  are  little  children  to  do  at  home  during 
the  long  summer  holidays,  or  oh  wet  holiday  afternoons  and  winter 
evenings,  when  they  cannot  be  at  play  out  of  doors  ?  Is  the  mother 
to  be  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament  from  putting  their  fingers  to 
some  useful  employment — some  handicraft  which  may  be  of  use  to 
them  in  after-life — simply  because  the  plait  they  make  may  be  sold 
to  the  dealer  with  the  week's  production  of  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  so  help  to  add  a  few  pence  to  the  family  earnings  ?  Yet  this  is 
involved  in  the  total  prohibition  of  work  under  ten  contained  in  the 
Bill. 

If  one  could  believe  that  all  this  had  been  seriously  considered 
and  deliberately  proposed,  it  would  indeed  be  a  strong  additional 
argument  for  household  suffrage  in  the  counties.  It  would  indeed 
show  that,  whatever  the  tenderness  of  Conservative  country  squires  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  they  but  ill  represented  the  interests  of 
their  cottage  neighbours.  And  I  confess  that  after  every  excuse  that 
can  be  made  for  the  insertion  in  a  Grovernment  Bill  of  such  ill- 
considered  proposals,  on  the  ground  of  carelessness  rather  than 
deliberate  intention,  I  am  disposed  to  criticise  severely  and  strongly 
to  condemn  the  ease  with  which,  in  these  days  of  Conservative  reac- 
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tion,  legislation  is  allowed  to  slip  back  into  its  ancient  ruts,  and,  as  I 
have  before  said,  thoughtlessly  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  working 
classes  are  the  legitimate  subjects  of  a  kind  of  paternal  and  petty 
interference  which  the  classes  above  them  would  not  submit  to  for  a 
moment. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  due  respect  for  English  statesman- 
ship to  suggest  that  modern  Conservative  statesmen  seriously  believe 
in  old  Tory  superstitions  and  instincts,  although  it  apparently  takes 
as  Jong  for  political  superstitions  and  instincts  to  die  out  as  for  belief 
in  witchcraft  and  in  the  effect  of  the  changes  of  the  moon.  But  it 
may  be  remembered  that  there  always  has  been  a  singular  Tory 
superstition  against  manufactures  and  handicrafts,  as  though  some- 
how or  other  they  were  infected  with  a  taint  of  original  sin  from 
which  the  pious  pursuits  of  agriculture  are  free.  At  any  rate,  Con- 
servative statesmen  seem  to  have  been  haunted  by  an  imagination 
that  manufactures  and  agriculture  stand  to  each  other  somehow  in 
the  relation  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  a  corresponding  instinct  to  put 
all  sorts  of  legislative  restraints  on  Cain,  while  Abel's  rustic  innocence 
is  spared  the  infliction. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  deny  the  legitimacy  of  legislation  pro- 
tecting women  and  children  engaged  in  factories  and  workshops. 
Sentimental  and  overstrained  as  Mrs.  Browning's  '  cry  of  the  children ' 
may  seem  to  the  modern  reader,  there  was  need  of  protection  of  the 
weak  against  the  greed  of  the  strong,  notwithstanding  that  what 
really  threw  the  weak  into  the  thraldom  of  the  factory — its  iron 
routine  and  ceaseless  labour — was  a  still  worse  agricultural  wretched- 
ness, from  which  escape  was  made  to  the  factory.  There  is  need, 
where  vast  numbers  are  employed  on  a  large  scale  in  connection  with 
machinery  and  under  competing  masters,  to  protect  not  only  children, 
but  reasonable  and  benevolent  masters  themselves  also,  from  the 
unfair  competition  of  unreasonable  and  grasping  ones,  by  laying 
down  uniform  lines  which  all  alike  must  conform  to.  And  perhaps  it 
was  more  likely  that  the  political  party  who  had  the  superstitious 
dread  of  machinery  should  bring  forward  the  necessary  factory  legis- 
lation than  that  the  manufacturing  interests  should  put  handcuffs  on 
themselves.  Mr.  Bright  cannot  even  yet  reconcile  himself  to  the 
inevitable  in  this  matter.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  factory  legislation 
— and  interference  with  handicrafts — has  been  for  a  long  time  the 
pet  legislative  hobby  of  the  Conservative  or  agricultural  party,  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  a  strange  or  unex- 
pected phenomenon  that  factory  legislation  should  reflect  some  of 
the  harshness  and  hostility  to  handicrafts  felt  by  the  political  party 
who  stand  sponsors  to  it.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  which  takes 
away  some  of  the  force  of  this  excuse  as  regards  the  Bill  in  question. 
This  circumstance  is  that,  since  the  Act  of  1867,  an  important  branch 
of  the  subject  has  been  separately  and  wisely  dealt  with  under  the 
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Education  Acts,  on  lines  laid  down  by  a  Liberal  statesman,  and  so 
just  in  themselves  that  in  the  main  they  have  been  followed  by  the 
present  Government  in  the  Education  Act  of  1876. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  spirit  of  the  Education  Acts 
with  that  of  the  Factory  Acts  as  regards  the  points  under  discussion. 
Both  deal  with  the  labour  of  children  under  ten,  and  insist  upon  their 
due  education.  We  have  seen  that  the  prohibition  of  the  Factories 
Bill  is  peremptory  and  without  exception.  The  prohibition  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1876  is  qualified  by  a  wise  exception,  when  the 
employment  '  by  reason  of  being  during  the  school  holidays  or 
during  the  hours  during  which  the  school  is  not  open  or  otherwise, 
does  not  interfere  with  the  efficient  elementary  instruction  of  such 
child,  and  that  the  child  obtains  such  instruction  by  regular  attend- 
ance for  full  time  at  a  certified  efficient  school,  or  in  some  other 
equally  efficient  manner.'  In  the  one  case  the  interference  with 
work  is  limited  by  the  reason  and  necessity  for  it,  in  the  other  it  is 
needlessly  sweeping  and  unlimited.  I  can  imagine  but  one  real 
excuse  for  this  distinction  in  the  spirit  of  the  two  Acts.  The  one 
Act,  it  may  be  said,  has  to  look  after  the  health  as  well  as  the  edu- 
cation of  children.  The  other  regards  education  alone.  But  even 
this  excuse  seems  to  fail  when  the  question  is  asked,  whether  on 
grounds  of  health  alone  a  total  prohibition  of  employment  in 
domestic  handicrafts  is  needful.  For  the  answer  is  obvious — granted 
the  existence  of  cases  of  hardship  and  excess  in  connection  with  some 
employments,  the  sweeping  interference  is  still  harsh  and  careless,, 
because  it  far  exceeds  the  necessity,  by  making  a  rule  what  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  as  an  exception. 

Compare  the  spirit  of  the  two  parallel  lines  of  legislation  on 
another  point.  The  Education  Acts  wisely  recognise  that  education 
may  be  obtained  by  children,  not  only  in  public  elementary  and  cer- 
tified efficient  schools,  but  also  privately  and  at  home.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  Education  Acts  that  the  child  shall  be  educated  at  school  or 
6  in  some  other  equally  efficient  'manner.'9  The  Education  Acts  are 
thus  saved  from  being  in  principle  class  legislation.  If  a  rich  man's 
child  is  not  educated  at  school,  or  otherwise  efficiently  educated,  the 
compulsory  clauses  apply.  There  may  be  few  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  come  under  this  exception,  but  still  the  exception  is  there 
for  those  who  may  come  under  it ;  and  at  least  its  presence  is  valu- 
able as  a  proof  of  care  lest  the  Act  should  become  class  legislation 
on  the  one  hand,  or  needlessly  interfere  with  the  habits  and  wishes 
of  poor  or  rich  on  the  other.  The  Factory  and  Workshops  Bill,, 
though  brought  forward  immediately  after  the  Education  Act  of 
1876,  like  its  predecessors  rides  rough-shod  over  all  such  exceptions. 
The  children  must  attend  some  recognised  efficient  school,  and  obtain 
their  half-time  schooling  in  that  particular  way,  or  they  may  not 
work.  The  child  of  an  educated  mother,  educated  at  home,  may  not 
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assist  her  mother  in  any  handicraft  at  home,  however  great  the  care 
of  the  mother  may  be  herself  to  give  her  a  good  education.  There 
may  be  but  few  such  cases  in  the  poorer  walks  of  life.  Where 
they  exist  they  may  not  be  found  out.  The  objection  may  be  almost 
an  objection  on  paper  alone.  It  may  seem  to  be  a  mere  straw,  but  it 
is  a  straw  in  the  wind.  It  shows  from  which  direction  it  blows.  It 
suggests  at  least  that  this  legislation  comes  from  a  quarter  more 
conservative  of  the  rich  man's  rights,  habits,  and  conveniences  than  of 
those  of  the  poor,  and  evidently  not  over-anxious  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  class  legislation. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  Conservative 
Grovernment  have  not  been  able  to  lift  themselves  out  of  the  old  ruts 
and  prejudices  of  factory  legislation  on  to  the  wider  and  wiser  lines 
which  they  themselves  had  accepted  in  a  previous  session,  when  they 
passed  the  Education  Act  of  1876.  They  no  doubt  fell  easily  into 
those  lines  in  that  particular  instance,  because  the  prohibitory  clauses 
of  their  Education  Act,  they  knew  very  well,  would  apply  not  only 
to  handicrafts  but  also  to  those  pet  agricultural  employments 
towards  which  they  have  always  exhibited  an  hereditary  tenderness. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  some  of  the  same  tenderness  be  extended 
to  those  fireside  employments  of  the  poor  which  are  unlucky  enough 
to  come  under  the  definition  of  handicrafts  ? 

What,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter  as  regards  these 
domestic  handicrafts  ?  (1)  There  seems  to  be  every  reason  why  the 
work  of  women  by  their  own  firesides  should  be  free  from  interference. 
(2)  There  seems  to  be  hardly  any  reason  why  the  similar  labour  of  young 
persons  over  fourteen  should  be  interfered  with.  (3)  The  education 
of  children  under  fourteen  is  already  provided  for  under  the  Education 
Acts  of  1870  and  1876,  without  interfering  unduly  with  these  em- 
ployments when  they  do  not  unduly  interfere  with  the  children's 
education.  Why  should  not  the  factory  legislation  follow  the  same 
lines  as  to  children  engaged  in  domestic  handicrafts,  while  giving 
them  the  additional  advantage  of  the  half-time  system  ? 

I  should  have  been  glad  if,  now  that  the  Education  Acts  have 
been  passed,  the  whole  question  of  the  education  of  children  engaged 
in  domestic  handicrafts  could  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Education 
Department.  If  power  were  given  to  Attendance  Committees  and 
School  Boards  to  deal  with  these  children,  independently  of  by-laws 
— to  allow  their  work  when  arrangements  satisfactory  to  them  had 
been  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  children's  schooling  on  a  half- 
time  system  along  with  their  work — then  I  believe  it  would  be  by 
far  the  wisest  course  to  leave  domestic  handicrafts  under  the  care 
of  the  Education  Department,  and  to  except  them  altogether  from 
the  Factory  Acts,  with  perhaps  some  simple  precautionary  provision 
giving  power  for  the  Courts  to  interfere  in  cases  where  the  local 
educational  authority  reports  that  the  capacity  of  a  child  to  receive 
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instruction  is  injured  by  excessive  work  at  home.  I  believe  that 
cases  of  real  hardship  would  be  more  likely  to  be  brought  to  notice, 
and  checked  by  such  a  provision,  than  by  the  spasmodic  presence  of 
inspectors.  I  believe  that  the  remedy  could  thus  be  applied  without 
half  the  irritation  which  the  old  mode  of  procedure  must  involve. 
It  would  at  least  have  a  chance  of  success.  It  would  carry  public 
opinion  with  it.  It  would  be  free  from  the  objections  which  are 
involved  in  needless  interference  with  the  privacy  of  cottage  homes. 
It  would  liberate  the  amended  Factory  and  Workshops  Bill  from 
objections  which,  if  unremoved,  must  both  risk  its  popularity  and 
mar  its  usefulness. 

One  other  point  remains.  If  I  have  made  out  a  good  case  for 
the  exemption  of  the  two  domestic  handicrafts  specially  mentioned — 
straw-plaiting  and  lace-making — from  legislative  interference  of  the 
kind  proposed  by  the  Bill,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  introduce  into  it 
a  clause  making  them  the  subjects  of  a  special  exemption.  So  far  so 
good.  But  would  this  be  a  wise  procedure  ?  Would  it  not  be  far 
better  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  whole  question?  Instead  of 
making  these  two  employments  favoured  exceptions  to  an  obnoxious 
rule,  would  it  not  be  better,  on  broad  grounds  of  principle,  to  exclude 
the  cottage  fireside  altogether  from  the  artificial  definition  of  a 
4  workshop,'  and  then  to  deal  specially  with  any  domestic  employ- 
ments (if  there  be  any)  which  require  regulation  as  exceptions  ? 

It  surely  is  better  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  A  cottage  fireside  is 
not  a  workshop  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word.  And  the  attempt,  by 
a  sweeping  definition,  to  include  the  fireside  among  '  workshops,'  is 
in  itself  objectionable.  Acts  of  Parliament  are  not  meant  to  be  in- 
telligible to  lawyers  only ;  they  ought  to  be  couched  in  language 
which  is  English,  and  intelligible  and  reasonable  to  the  common  mind. 
Artificial  and  unnatural  use  of  words  is  surely  slovenly  draughting. 
And,  to  make  an  end  of  this  unpleasant  criticism,  if  there  be  anything 
in  the  sacredness  of  home  and  hearth  which  is  worth  preserving,  why 
indeed  should  a  Conservative  draughtsman  be  allowed  to  make  the 
State  use  words  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  seem  at  least  to  ignore 
it  ?  Surely  it  is  not  for  the  State  to  suggest  to  the  working  classes 
that  it  regards  the  privacy  of  the  cottage  home  as  any  less  sacred 
than  the  privacy  of  the  home  of  the  rich. 

FREDERIC  SEEBOHM. 
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RECENT  LITERATURE. 


Pacchiarotto  l  is  the  last  of  Mr.  Kobert  Browning's  own  pieces  of 
character  painting,  and  his  latest  reproduction  of  Greek  drama  is  his 
'  transcript '  of  The  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus.* 

Pacchiarotto  is  an  artist  who,  like  Mr.  William  Morris,  transforms 
life  into  pictures,  though  his  work  is  disturbed,  as  Mr.  Morris's  is 
not,  by  violent  intrusion  of  the  real.  Vasari  has  omitted  to  record, 
but  Lanzi  celebrates,  that  painter  of  Siena  who  advanced  the  school 
of  Perugino,  and  in  whose  figures  there  is  sometimes  a  transcendent 
beauty  that  has  caused  them  to  be  ascribed  to  Raffaelle.  He  sought 
to  raise  his  fellow-citizens  to  an  ideal  life,  shared  in  conspiracy 
against  the  Government,  and  would  have  been  hanged  if  he  had 
not  been  protected  by  the  Osservanti  monks,  who  hid  him  for  some 
time  in  a  tomb.  In  1535  Pacchiarotto  escaped  from  Siena,  and  he 
died  in  France.  What  he  has  shown  already  under  many  figures, 
Mr.  Browning  under  this  type  shows  again ;  a  wide  interval  between 
life  as  it  is  and  life  as  we  can  imagine  that  it  ought  to  be.  We  hear 
sometimes  of  the  dangers  of  over-civilisation.  If  civilisation  mean 
right  citizenship,  as  its  name  implies,  a  common  practice  among 
men  of  the  right  way  of  living  together,  no  nation  in  any  age  of 
the  world  has  half  achieved  it.  The  sense  of  this  is  frequent  in  Mr. 
Browning's  poetry. 

Giacomo  Pacchiarotto, 

Who  took  '  Reform  '  for  his  motto, 

is  here  represented  painting  in  distemper  on  the  walls  of  a  grotto 
man  in  all  forms,  and  setting  forth  to  these  creations  of  his  brain 
his  view  of  life  as  it  should  be  : — 

What  the  dark  is,  what  the  light  is, 
What  the  wrong  is,  what  the  right  is, 
What  the  ugly,  what  the  beautiful, 
What  the  restive,  what  the  dutiful, 

1  PaccMarotto,  and  Hon  lie  marked  in  Distemper.     With  other  Poems.      By 
Robert  Browning.     Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1876. 

2  The  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus.    Transcribed  by  Robert  Browning.   Smith,  Elder, 
&  Co.     1877. 
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In  Mankind  profuse  around  him  ? 
Man,  devil  as  now  he  found  him, 
Would  presently  soar  up  an  angel 
At  the  summons  of  such  evangel, 
And  owe — what  could  Man  not  owe 
To  the  painter  Pacchiarotto. 

Many  an  idealist  who  seeks  to  right  the  wrongs  of  life  paints 
men  in  distemper  on  the  walls  of  his  own  Pacchiarotto's  chamber, 
and,  like  Pacchiarotto,  is  disturbed  by  the  first  glance  of  actual  life 
that  breaks  his  illusion.  When  he  comes  out  of  his  chamber  with 
a  real  endeavour  to  transform  his  fellow-men  who  are  not  tractable  as 
the  phantoms  of  his  brain,  he  seeks  refuge  from  the  tumult,  finds  it 
with  death,  and  is  taught  by  the  flesh  that  sees  corruption.  The 
abbot  of  the  Osservanti  tells  Pacchiarotto  that  he  also  in  his  youth 
had  hopes  of  converting  the  foolish  to  wisdom : — 

I  talked  and  I  wrote,  but,  one  morning, 

Life's  Autumn  bore  fruit  in  this  warning : 

'  Let  tongue  rest,  and  quiet  thy  quill  be  ! 

Earth  is  earth  and  not  heaven,  and  never  will  be.' 

Man's  work  is  to  labour  and  leaven — 

As  best  he  may — earth  here  with  heaven  ; 

'Tis  work  for  work's  sake  that  he's  needing : 

Let  him  work  on  and  on  as  if  speeding 

Work's  end,  but  not  dream  of  succeeding ! 

Because  if  success  were  intended, 

Why,  heaven  would  begin  ere  earth  ended. 

Pacchiarotto's  answer,  though  dramatic  and  outwardly  humorous  in 
construction,  simply  completes  the  abbot's  thought.  The  corpse 
rotting  in  the  tomb  to  v*hich  he  fled  for  refuge  had  a  voice  for  him. 
Had  he  come  out  of  warm  light  because  above  the  darkness  of  the 
tomb  one  man  is  Jack  and  one  is  John ;  because  there  are 

Rich  and  poor,  sage  and  fool,  virtuous,  vicious  ? 
Why  complain  ?     Art  thou  so  unsuspicious 
That  all's  for  an  hour  of  essaying 
*       Who's  tit  and  who's  unfit  for  playing 
His  part  in  the  after-construction 
— Heaven's  Piece  whereof  Earth's  the  Induction  ? 
Things  rarely  go  smooth  at  Rehearsal. 
Wait  patient  the  change  universal, 
And  act,  and  let  act,  in  existence  ! 

Such  passages  indicate  no  small  part  of  Kobert  Browning's  poetic 
interpretation  of  Nature.  In  Nature,  for  him,  is  above  all  things 
the  mind  of  man.  He  shares  with  other  poets  of  our  century, 
perception  of  the  beauty  of  the  outward  world,  and  can  make  others 
feel  it :  but  from  his  earliest  to  his  latest  book  he  has  been  constant 
to  the  highest  theme — the  inner  life  of  a  man,  and  its  relation  to  the 
lives  of  others.  Intense  interest  in  this  made  him  a  dramatist. 
Even  in  lyrical  pieces,  he  continually  represents  men  and  women  of 
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all  fashions,  speaking  out  of  their  own  lives  and  acting  on  the  lives 
of  others  ;  and  in  every  piece  his  own  mind  is  fixed  firmly  upon  the 
most  vital  questions  of  humanity.  These,  and  these  only,  Mr. 
Browning  seeks  poetically  to  interpret.  But  is  it  not  granted  that 
the  poet  writes  to  please  ;  that  his  aim  is  to  fill  us  with  the  sense  of 
beauty  ?  If  so,  why  trouble  us  with  the  tough  problems  of  life  ? 
The  answer  to  this  was  indicated  in  a  former  paper.  He  does  so 
because,  while  the  aim  is  to  please,  the  pleasure  is  of  many  kinds. 
Christopher  Sly,  with  choice  of  delights  open  to  him,  rose  no  higher 
than  to  call  for  a  pot  of  the  smallest  ale  ;  '  and  once  again,  a  pot  o' 
the  smallest  ale.'  Another  shall  find  his  chief  pleasure  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  purest  forms  of  outward  beauty ;  another  in  contemplation 
of  the  highest  spiritual  beauty ;  and  another,  not  in  contemplation 
only,  but  in  energetic  struggle  to  attain  it,  and  extend  its  power  over 
men.  At  every  stage  there  is  a  poetic  interpretation  possible.  Ac- 
cording to  his  genius  and  his  power  the  poet  chooses  to  what  part  of 
a  man's  nature  he  will  appeal,  when  he  desires  to  please.  If  his  power 
justify  the  highest  choice,  his  place  is  among  the  helpers  of  men,  not 
the  amusers  ;  although  in  a  lower  sense  they  help  us  who  amuse. 
In  the  literature  of  a  country  they  are  the  helpers  who  live  long.  Let 
him  deal  with  the  first  elements  of  life,  set  heart  and  brain  to  work 
upon  its  problems,  and  bring  to  the  mind,  through  combinations  of 
all  kinds,  an  urgent  sense  of  a  supreme  beauty  within  the  hope  of 
man,  that  is  to  be  striven  for  with  every  power  and  in  every  act. 
When  he  does  that,  is  beauty  not  his  theme  ?  does  he  not  write  to 
please  ?  He  would  unseal  the  very  springs  of  pleasure ;  his  energetic 
thought  works  as  leaven  in  many  a  duller  mind,  wins  it,  by  high 
interpretation,  to  a  sense  of  the  best  poetry  of  nature  that  enters 
into  all  we  see  or  do,  touches  with  light  the  meanest  accident  about 
us.  In  this  direction  Mr.  Browning's  latest  book  shows  him  in  his 
own  way  still  working.  From  the  first  he  has  fastened  the  attention 
of  his  readers  upon  the  realities  about  them.  Paracelsus  sought  to 
live  above  those  poor  realities,  and  he  was  undeceived  in  face  of 
death.  Sordello  (whose  story  is  taken  as  that  of  a  poet  before  Dante 
came  to  join  the  thinker  and  the  worker),  Sordello  struggled  onward 
from  the  song  that  triumphed  over  Eglamour,  because  it  was  a 
triumph  of  mere  skill  in  the  expression  of  external  beauty.  He  still 
battled  with  the  problem  of  his  life,  the  poet's  life,  and  the  dull 
apprehensions  of  the  world.  But  Sordello  learnt  to  feel  mankind  as 
half  himself.  He  sought  at  last  to  put  their  work  into  his  music, 
that  he  might  cause  men  to  be  fellow-labourers  with  him  : — 

Already  you  include 
The  multitude  ;  then  let  the  multitude 
Include  yourself ;  and  the  result  were  new : 
Themselves  before,  the  multitude  turn  you. 
This  were  to  live,  and  move,  and  have  in  them 
Your  being. 
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Sordello  was  represented  dying  in  the  hour  when,  as  a  chief  upon 
whom  action  depended,  he  joined  action  to  thought,  that  he  might 
spend  both  on  the  real  daily  work  of  life.  Between  Pacchiarotto  and 
those  early  works  of  Mr.  Browning  is  a  long  period  of  fidelity  to 
the  same  principle,  producing  poetry  that  looks  life  boldly  in  the 
face,  accepts  its  stupidities  together  with  its  aspirations,  and  mirrors 
back  to  us  its  grotesque  forms  with  a  humour  that  has  love  for  the 
true  beauty  at  its  heart.  In  his  last  volume  of  original  verse,  Mr. 
Browning  ends  Pacchiarotto  with  a  deliverance  of  his  mind  to  critics 
who  have  wanted  to  reform  him  almost  as  sorely  as  Pacchiarotto 
wished  to  reform  Siena  ;  or  as  he,  when  he  was  younger,  might  have 
thought  about  reforming  them.  The  *  Prologue '  of  the  book  is  ad- 
dressed sadly  to  '  the  old  wall  here,'  a  life  that  shuts  out  the  life 
beyond  the  veil,  where  still  one  sings,  to  whom  the  first  note  of  the 
epilogue  refers : — 

The  dearest  poet  I  ever  knew, 
Dearest,  and  greatest,  and  best  to  me. 

The  underthought  of  this  prologue  is  like  that  in  the  prologue  to 
Fifine,  a  thought  now  and  then  rising  sadly  in  other  parts  of  the 
verse  that  deals  so  earnestly  with  Nature's  deepest  needs  : — 

Wall  upon  wall  are  between  us  ;  life 

And  song  should  away  from  heart  to  heart ! 

I — prison  bird,  with  a  ruddy  strife 

At  breast,  and  a  lip  whence  storm  notes  start — 

Hold  on,  hope  hard  in  the  subtle  thing 

That's  spirit :  though  cloistered  fast,  soar  free  ; 

Account  as  wood,  brick,  stone,  this  ring 

Of  the  rueful  neighbours,  and — forth  to  thee. 

There  is  characteristic  variety  of  power  in  the  pieces  that  make  up 
the  volume  opened  by  Pacchiarotto :  the  old  lyrical  power  is  in 
'  Herve  Kiel,'  the  dramatic  in  the  piece  called  '  A  Forgiveness,'  and 
humour  rooted  in  the  depths  of  life  is  in  '  Filippo  Baldinucci  on  the 
Privilege  of  Burial.'  There  is  in  more  than  one  piece  a  touch  of 
Ben  Jonson's  repudiation  of  the  wretched  audiences  for  which  he  was 
spending  half  his  nights  and  all  his  days.  Indeed,  there  is  a  closer 
application  of  the  parallel  when  we  see  how  our  own  audiences  at 
the  playhouse  *  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine.'  They  might 
ask  to  be  fed  by  our  poets  and  choose  to  be  fed  by  the  scavengers 
who  sweep  up  and  imperfectly  deodorise  for  us  the  stale  flesh  of 
France.  The  helpers  live,  and  Kobert  Browning  has  a  firm  and 
lasting  place  in  English  literature  ;  but  a  healthy  stage  alone  would 
have  enabled  him  to  show  his  full  strength  as  an  artist.  The  want 
of  that  has  forced  his  genius  into  a  half  bondage.  Let  any  one  read 
Mr.  Browning's  series  of  plays  written  between  1840  and  1846,  and 
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judge  what  poetic  interpretation  of  life  we  might  have  had,  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  lift  the  stage  of  our  day  into  real  association  with 
true  literature. 

It  is  the  dramatic  poet's  relish  for  a  high  dramatic  utterance  that 
has  caused  Mr.  Browning  of  late  years  to  seek  house-fellowship  with 
the  Greek  dramatists.  In  Balaustion's  Adventure  he  gave  a  free 
version  of  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  'that  strangest,  saddest,  sweetest 
song,'  telling  it  as  a  Greek  girl  might  be  supposed,  by  telling  it  to 
sympathetic  Greeks,  to  have  won  liberty — 

Because  Greeks  are  Greeks,  and  hearts  are  hearts, 
And  poetry  is  power. 

He  now  taxes  his  strength  to  represent  the  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus 
upon  an  opposite  plan ;  keeping  the  simple  grandeur  not  only  of  its 
larger  lines,  but  of  its  treatment  of  detail,  by  seeking  to  *  transcribe ' 
every  phrase  into  English  words  that  shall  exactly  reproduce  its 
sense.  The  preface,  sensible  and  scholarly,  with  wit  to  season  each 
good  quality,  prepares  the  reader  for  a  trial  of  skill  that  certainly 
is  noble  in  conception.  A  smooth  version  of  the  Agamemnon  by 
one  who  was  both  scholar  and  poet — a  poet  also  who  had  written 
plays — we  had  from  Dean  Milman  about  twelve  years  ago.  He  was, 
he  said,  '  tempted  to  it  by  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  drama, 
the  Macbeth  of  antiquity.'  If  any  reader  who  has  that  right  habit  of 
close  attention  to  each  word  and  phrase  which  is  required  in  following 
the  thoughts  of  a  great  poet,  will  compare  the  late  Dean  Milman's 
version  with  Mr.  Browning's  present  attempt  at  a  literal  transcript 
into  verse,  he  will  find  that  there  is  in  neither  of  them  a  reproduction 
of  Greek  music.  Dr.  Milman's  measures  in  the  choruses  were  skil- 
fully framed,  musical  but  modern,  and  melody  was  secured  sometimes 
by  loss  of  vigour  in  expression.  Mr.  Browning,  again,  by  use  of 
characteristic  licenses  in  rhyming,  gives  an  odd  touch  of  his  own 
style  to  JEschylus,  but  he  does  keep  so  nearly  to  the  turns  of  thought 
and  word,  and  to  the  old  structure  of  the  choruses,  that  many  a  skilled 
reader  will  reconstruct  the  play  in  his  mind,  and  shape  it,  as  he  goes 
on,  to  an  unspoken  music.  And  such  music  may  have  more  in  it  of 
truth  to  the  old  Greek  spirit  than  any  poet  can  express  in  rhyme. 
Take,  for  example,  a  few  lines  from  the  realisation  by  the  chorus 
of  the  grief  in  many  homes  when  the  victorious  Greeks  bring  back 
from  Troy  the  ashes  of  their  dead.  They  were  thus  translated  by 
Dean  Milman : — 

Such  are  the  griefs,  and  griefs  than  these  more  deep 

To  all  from'  Greece  that  part 
For  the  dread  warfare :  patient  in  her  gloom, 
Sits  sorrow,  guardian  god  of  each  sad  home, 
And  many  woes  pierce  rankling  every  heart. 
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Oh,  well  each  knew  the  strong,  the  brave,  the  just, 
Whom  they  ?ent  forth  upon  the  horrid  track 
Of  battle  ;  and  what  now  comes  back  ? 
Their  vacant  armour,  and  a  little  dust ! 

The  passage  is  thus  transcribed  by  Mr.  Browning : — 

Woes,  then,  in  household  and  on  hearth,  are  such 

As  these — and  woes  surpassing  these  by  much. 

But  not  these  only :  everywhere — 

For  those  who  from  the  land 

Of  Hellas  issued  in  a  band, 

Sorrow,  the  heart  must  bear, 

Pits  in  the  home  of  each,  conspicuous  there. 

J  [any  a  circumstance,  at  least, 

Touches  the  very  breast. 

For  those 

Whom  any  sent  away — he  knows  : 

And  in  the  live  man's  stead, 

Armour  and  ashes  reach 

The  house  of  each. 

For  many  recognised  obscurities  of  phrase  in  the  Agamemnon  of 
JEschylus  Mr.  Browning  may  have  had  a  special  regard.  They  help 
to  show  that  he  is  himself  not  the  first  poet  who  must  be  read  with 
close  attention  by  those  who  would  understand  him,  and  who  then 
cannot  be  always  understood.  Difficulties  in  execution  of  the  '  tran- 
script' have  been  lightened  by  the  license  of  rhyme  already  referred 
to.  The  under-current  of  humour  in  his  original  verse  justifies  Mr. 
Brownino-'s  method,  but  it  does  not  in  itself  constitute  what  it  is 

O  ' 

sometimes  called,  a  singular  mastery  of  rhyme,  being,  in  serious  verse, 
no  more  than  an  evasion  of  difficulty.  Any  one  who  is  no  poet,  but 
may  have  cared  to  practise  himself  in  the  mechanism  of  English 
versification,  will  have  found  how  often  a  comic  rhyme  or  whimsical 
license  will  cut  a  knot  that  is  not  easy  to  untie.  Now  and  then  it 
may  be  hacked  through  rather  than  cut.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Browning,  if  he  had  seen  how  to  avoid  it  without  loss  of 
literalness,  would  willingly  have  made  a  chorus  say — 

The  ancient  city  of  Priamos 

Groans  probably  a  great  and  general  dirge, 

Denominating  Paris 

1  The  man  that  miserably  marries.1 

Robert  Browning's  highest  praise  is  not  that  of  a  rhymer.  But  the 
rhyming  is  the  least  part  of  a  poet's  art. 

One  ground  of  satisfaction  in  Mr.  Browning's  work  on  the  Greek 
dramatists,  considered  as  an  element  in  Recent  Literature,  is  that  it 
represents  in  its  best  form  the  contact  of  the  English  mind  in  the 
nineteenth  century  with  Greek  literature  and  art.  One  feature  of 
the  reaction  from  that  French  classical  influence  which  formalised  no 
small  part  of  European  literature  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and 
VOL.  III.— No.  12.  CC 
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during  many  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  is,  among  us,  the 
Hellenism  that  has  replaced  the  old  blind  worship  of  the  Latins  who 
wrote  in  or  near  the  time  of  Augustus.  Young  Pope's  '  immortal 
Vida,  on  whose  honoured  brow  the  poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow,' 
did  not  hesitate  to  place  Virgil  above  Homer.  See,  he  said,  or 
Christopher  Pitt  said  after  him  in  translation  of  his  Latin  verse, — 

See  how  the  Grecian  bards,  at  distance  thrown, 
With  rev'rence  how  to  this  distinguished  son. 

*  Vocemque  animumque  Deo  similis,' says  Vida.  'He  thought  and 
spoke  in  every  word  a  God.'  Virgil  has,  in  our  day,  lost  his  divine 
honours.  The  finest  English  Virgil  scholar  of  our  century,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Conington,  translated  him  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  into  what  Scott 
called  the  '  light  horseman  kind  of  measure  '  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel ;  a  sort  of  rhyme  that  would  have  made  an  eighteenth  cen- 
tury scholar's  hair  stand  on  end,  if  his  head  had  not  been  shaved  to 
give  the  wig  close-fitting  dignity.  Mr.  William  Morris  lately 
followed  suit  with  a  good  English  translation  of  Virgil  into  ballad 
measure. 

The  fresh  fancy  of  the  Greeks,  with  depths  of  thought  under  its 
quick  variety,  that  felt  man  as  a  part  of  nature  and  brought  free  souls 
into  contact  with  the  mystery  and  beauty  of  the  world,  was  again  a 
life-giving  influence  when  bonds  of  formal  classicism  were  thrown  off. 
The  new  energies  set  free  by  the  reaction  of  which  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  one  sign,  restored  England  to  fellowship  in  the  true 
national  life  that  found  voice  in  the  literature  of  her  own  Elizabethan 
days,  and  in  those  days  also  the  Greeks  were  greater  to  us  than  the 
Latins.  Greek  studies,  brought  into  Europe  after  the  Turks  took 
Constantinople,  came  in  aid  of  the  great  movement  for  Church  refor- 
mation. '  Cave  a  Grsecis,  ne  fias  haereticus,'  said  those  who  opposed 
boldness  of  free  thought ;  and  in  Protestant  countries  Plato  became  as 
another  Father  of  the  spiritual  Church.  Queen  Elizabeth  read  De- 
mosthenes with  Roger  Ascham.  Marlowe  began  to  translate  the  Greek 
poem  of  Hero  and  Leander  ascribed  to  Musoeus.  George  Chapman 
finished  that  work  of  Marlowe's,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First 
completed  a  translation  of  all  works  ascribed  to  Homer.-  The  revival 
of  a  national  life  with  free  utterances  of  far-reaching  thought,  that 
dared  aspire  to  highest  things  through  questioning  of  all,  and  was 
haunted  with  dreams  of  a  glory  yet  to  be  attained  on  earth,  lifted 
our  literature  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Keats, 
who  knew  little  Greek,  caught  from  Chapman  the  sense  of  beauty 
and  power  in  the  world  of  Homer,  and  felt,  he  says,  in  so  reading 
him, 

Like  stout  Corter  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 

Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 
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As  the  century  grows  old,  and  the  excitement  of  a  start  on  a 
new  course,  which  rilled  with  energetic  utterance  its  early  days,  has 
passed  away  but  lefc  us  steadily  advancing  at  a  sober  pace,  there 
abides  with  us  the  renewed  love  of  our  own  national  literature  in  the 
days  when  it  was  fresh  and  free,  and  at  the  same  time  the  representa- 
tives of  English  thought  still  fall  more  readily  under  the  influence  of 
the  old  Greek  than  of  the  Roman  mind.  Some  years  ago  there  was 
an  intellectual  epidemic  in  this  country  for  translating  Homer  into 
metres  of  all  kinds.  Most  people  seemed  to  be  translating  Homer, 
many  had  their  translations  published,  and  those  who  were  not  trans- 
lating argued  about  those  who  were.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  lectured 
at  Oxford  On  Translating  Homer,  and  argued  upon  the  subject  in 
1861  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  who  had  translated  the  Iliad  in  1856. 
Greek  culture  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
genius  as  a  poet,  and  his  Merope  published  in  1858  was  an  attempt 
to  produce  an  original  dramatic  poem  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  old 
Greek  dramatic  form.  Mr.  Swinburne  first  won  wide  recognition  of 
his  genius  by  the  beauty  of  a  dramatic  poem,  Greek  in  form — Atalanta 
in  Galydon — which  owes  much  of  its  charm  to  his  own  full  enjoyment 
of  Greek  literature.  Mr.  Morris  in  his  Earthly  Paradise  continually 
drew  from  the  stores  of  old  Greek  fancy,  and  has  developed  throughout 
a  long  poem  the  fable  of  Jason.  So  also  the  author  of  Songs  of  Two 
Worlds  went  to  Greek  fable  when  he  produced  lately  his  first  work 
upon  a  larger  scale,  The  Epic  of  Hades. 

When  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  prefaced  his  dramatic  poem  of 
Alexander  the  Great 3  with  an  explanation  of  its  point  of  view,  in  a 
conception  of  Alexander  which  is  nearer  to  Dr.  Thiiiwall's  than  to 
Mr.  Grote's,  he  found  in  the  Macedonian  one  seeking  an  empire  of 
the  world  that  would  have  been  an  empire  of  intellect,  scattering 
over  its  subject  realms  not  Eoman  municipalities,  but  Greek  schools. 
This  was  to  him  the  best  side  of  his  subject.  Though  Alexander  did 
not  realise  that  dream, 

the  Greek  dominion  (said  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere)  has  not  been  lost  to  man :  it 
has  been  a  dominion  of  mind ;  and  a  primary  condition  of  its  full  realisation  was, . 
probably,  the  extinction,  not  the  extension,  of  its  political  greatness.  Alexander 
had  aspired  to  give  one  small  spot  on  earth's  surface,  Greece,  a  power  extending 
over  the  earth,  and  to  Mind  a  temporal  dominion  which,  being  a  universal  one,  as 
well  as  the  creation  of  human  ambition,  must  have  proved  but  a  splendid  prison 
house,  not  a  guarantee  for  freedom  and  strength.  But  there  existed  a  region,, 
smaller  even  than  Greece,  to  which  had  been  awarded  a  sceptre  stronger  than 
either  arms  or  mere  intellect  can  bestow,  a  spiritual  sceptre,  and  a  kingdom  founded 
on  the  soul. 

The  best  literature  of  Greece  is  as  one  devout  inscription  on  the 
altar, '  To  the  unknown  God.'  If  Plato  was  a  '  Christian  before  Christ,'' 

8  Alexander  the  Great.     A   Dramatic  Poem.     By  Aubrey  de  Vere.     H.   S.  King- 
&  Co.     187-t. 
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^Eschylus  burns  often  as  with  the  fire  of  prophets  who  foretold 
Christ.  In  Prometheus  Bound  already  '  the  Lars  and  Lemures  moan 
with  midnight  plaint'  as  the  old  gods  are  shaken  on  their  thrones 
and  the  vision  of  an  age  to  come  glows  under  the  veil  of  the  Greek 
poet's  verse,  as  if  he  too  were  an  Isaiah.  In  Agamemnon,  human 
life  speaks  from  its  depths,  and  no  blind  fate  is  ruler  of  the  destinies 
of  men. 

ov  yap  ta-riv  «raX£ts 

u  irpbs  KOpov  dvftp'i 

i  fjityav  fitted!  /?a>/ioi>  els  dtpaveiav  — 


which  Mr.  Browning  translates  : 

For  there's  no  bulwark  in  man's  wealth  to  him 
Who,  through  a  surfeit,  kicks  —  into  the  dim 
And  disappearing  —  Right's  great  altar. 

Those  truths  of  life  which  were  enshrined  in  the  old  Greek  mythology, 
the  author  of  the  Songs  of  Two  Worlds  reads,  in  his  Epic  of  Hades,* 
with  the  Christian  added  to  the  Greek  sense  of  Two  Worlds  for  man. 
What  Francis  Bacon  dwelt  on  as  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  he 
brings  into  relation  with  the  inner  life  of  our  own  day.  So  the  old 
myths  were  read  by  our  Elizabethan  poets.  When,  in  Peele's 
Arraignment  of  Paris,  (Enone,  not  yet  forsaken,  ran  through  her 
themes  of  song  and  bade  Paris  choose  what  she  should  sing,  every 
theme  had  its  lesson  in  a  truth  of  life.  She  could  sing 

How  Phorcys'  imp,  that  was  so  trick  and  fair, 

That  tangled  Neptune  in  her  golden  hair, 

Became  a  Gorgon  for  her  lewd  misdeed,  — 

A  pretty  fable,  Paris,  for  to  read, 

A  piece  of  cunning,  trust  me,  for  the  nones, 

That  wealth  and  beauty  alter  men  to  stones  ; 

How  Salmacis,  resembling  idleness, 

Turns  men  to  women  all  through  wantonness  ; 

How  fair  Narcissus,  tooting  on  his  shade, 

Reproves  disdain,  and  tells  how  form  doth  vade. 

With  more  in  the  like  strain.  Precisely  thus,  the  author  of  the 
Epic  of  Hades,  with  simple  grace  and  dignity  of  earnestness,  has 
made  the  soul  of  our  time  speak  through  tales  of  Tantalus  and 
Phaedra,  Marsyas,  Adonis,  Herakles,  and  many  more,  without  con- 
tusion of  their  outlines  or  destruction  of  their  beauty.  He  might 
ihave  prefaced  his  Epic  of  Hades  as  Bacon  prefaced  his  little  book  De 
Sapientia  Veterum,  which  I  quote  through  its  translation  in  1619 
>by  Sir  Arthur  Gorges  :  '  The  Wisedoine  of  the  Ancients  it  was,  either 
nnuch  or  happy  ;  much  if  these  figures  and  tropes  were  invented  by 
-studie  and  premeditation.  Happy  if  they  (intending  nothing  less) 

3  The  EJ)\C  of  Hades.     By  the  author  of  Sonys  o/  Tiro    World?.     II.  ,w.  King  & 
Co.     it  76.     '.ihird  Edition,  1877. 
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gave  matter  and  occasion  to  so  many  worthy  meditations.'  In  the 
three  series  of  poems  entitled  Songs  of  Two  Worlds,  by  a  New  Writer, 
through  which  this  author  first  made  his  genius  known,  there  is  a 
homage  to  the  genius  of  Henry  Vaughan,  the  best  poet  of  George 
Herbert's  school,  and  one  who  in  some  poems  of  his  Silex  Scintillans 
rises  to  a  spiritual  music  rivalling  the  pure  strains  of  Herbert's 
Temple.  The  '  new  writer,'  by  a  regard  for  such  old  writers  as  these, 
implied  what  his  work  shows,  a  tendency  to  look  at  Nature  from  the 
spiritual  side.  So  it  is  that  he  feels,  and  would  have  us  feel  through 
his  Epic  of  Hades,  how,  to  express  his  idea  through  words  of  his 
own, 

evermore 

All  things  and  thoughts,  both  new  and  old,  are  writ 
Upon  the  unchanging  human  heart  and  soul ; 

and  in  the  world, 

Which  is  our  Hades,  still  the  chequered  souls 
Compact  of  good  and  ill — not  all  accurst 
Nor  altogether  blest — a  few  brief  years 
Travel  the  little  journey  of  their  lives, 
They  know  not  to  what  end.     The  weary  woman 
Sunk  deep  in  ease  and  sated  with  her  life, 
Much  loved  and  yet  unloving,  pines  to-day 
As  Helen ;  still  the  poet  strives  and  sings, 
And  hears  Apollo's  music,  and  grows  dumb, 
And  suffers,  yet  is  happy ;  still  the  young 
Fond  dreamer  seeks  his  high  ideal  love, 
And  finds  her  name  is  death  ;  still  doth  the  fair 
And  innocent  life,  bound  naked  to  the  rock, 
Redeem  the  race. 

With  faint  suggestion  of  plan  from  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante, 
like  it  divided  into  a  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise — Tartarus,  Hades, 
and  Olympus — the  Epic  of  Hades  opens  with  a  February  dawn  in 
which  the  landscape  looked  like  the  weird  land  beyond  the  river  of 
Charon, 

And  forthwith  on  every  side 
Rose  the  thin  throng  of  ghosts. 

In  the  gloom  of  a  dark  grove,  beckoning  hands  and  noiseless  feet 
flitted  from  shade  to  shade.  These  shapes,  representing  souls  shut 
fast  each  in  its  gaol  of  woe,  told  him  the  causes  of  their  pain,  that  yet 
should  grow  to  healing.  In  Tantalus  was 

The  undying  worm  of  sense,  which  frets  and  gnaws 
The  unsatisfied  stained  soul. 

Constantly  thirsting  for  new  satisfaction  of  the  sense,  a  thirst  which 
runs  through  the  tale  of  his  life  and  is  represented  by  his  punishment, 
Tantalus  is  shown  as  a  grand  poetic  type  of  what  is  known  also  in  our 
own  day  as  the  used-up  sensualist,  who  thinks  himself  a  wise  man  of 
the  world,  having 
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That  strange  sense 

Of  nothingness  and  wasted  days  which  takes 
The  exhausted  soul,  bearing  upon  its  front 
Counterfeit  wisdom,  when  the  bitter  ash 
Of  knowledge,  which  the  sick  soul  loathes,  appears 
Like  the  pure  fruit  of  wisdom. 

The  unbridled  passion  of  love  speaks  through  the  tale  of  Phaedra  ; 
greed  of  gain  is  personified  in  Sisyphus ;  and  passion  of  love  and  hate 
defiant  of  the  gods,  '  the  careless  forces,  sitting  far  withdrawn  upon 
the  heights  of  spate,'  is  the  last  note  in  the  tale  of  Clytemnestra, 
which  prepares  for  the  epilogue  of  the  first  part  of  the  poem,  with  a 
glance  at  our  own  '  creed  of  deeper  pity.' 

There  is  an  end 

Of  Wrong,  and  Death,  and  Hell ;  when  the  long  wear 
Of  Time  and  Suffering  has  effaced  the  stain 
Ingrown  upon  the  soul. 

With  such  thoughts  the  poet  passes  on  from  Tartarus  to  Hades,  haunted 
by  ghosts  *  thinner  and  paler  far  than  those  I  left  in  agony,  even  as 
Pity  seems  to  wear  a  thinner  form  than  Fear.'  Here  Marsyas  is  the 
poet  who  dares  strive  with  Apollo,  who  aspires  to  highest  music,  and 
bears  earthly  suffering  with  the  full  aim  of  his  aspiration  unattained  ; 
the  Chatterton,  or  Keats,  or  Shelley,  for  whom 

More  it  is  than  ease, 
Palace  and  pomp,  honours  and  luxuries, 
To  have  seen  white  Presences  upon  the  hills, 
To  have  heard  the  voices  of  the  Eternal  Gods. 

Tale  after  tale  thus  helps  to  weave  the  weft  of  human  life.  From 
Hades,  with  a  voice  of  love  from  Psyche,  the  poet  follows  heavenward 
the  floating  soul,  passes  the  golden  gates,  and  on  Olympus  breathes 
immortal  air,  where,  having  Psyche,  the  soul,  still  for  his  guide  ;  he 
finds  the  divine  life  in  man,  with  its  forms  shadowed  by  the  gods  of  the 

old  world. 

'  But  Zeus  I  saw  not,  the  Prime  Source 
And  Sire  of  all  the  gods.' 

And  she  bent  low 

With  downcast  eyes.     '  Nay.     Thou  hast  seen  of  Him 
All  that  thine  eyes  can  bear,  in  those  fair  forms 
Which  are  but  parts  of  Him.' 

The  song  of  Olympus  ends  with  the  soul  prostrate  before  the  Supreme 
Source  of  Light.  '  And  still,'  this  poet  sings,  '  the  heavens  lie  open  as 
of  old  to  the  entranced  gaze.' 

For  while  a  youth  is  lost  in  soaring  thought, 
And  while  a  maid  gTows  sweet  and  beautiful, 
And  while  a  springtide  coming  lights  the  earth, 
And  while  a  child,  and  while  a  flower  is  born, 
And  while  one  wrong  cries  for  redress,  and  finds 
A  soul  to  answer,  still  the  world  is  young. 
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This  poem  is  not  in  the  merely  technical  sense  an  epic,  any  more  than 
the  divine  poem  of  Dante  is  a  comedy.  That  was  a  comedy,  as  pass- 
ing to  a  happy  close ;  from  Hell  through  Purgatory  into  Paradise. 
This  is  an  epic,  as  it  is  concerned  with  one  great  action  ;  for  the  soul 
of  man  is  shown  throughout  it  labouring  towards  what  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  called  the 

One  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  Creation  moves. 

In  the  blank  verse  of  the  Epic  of  Hades  apt  words  are  so  simply 
arranged  with  unbroken  melody,  that  if  the  work  were  printed  as  prose 
it  would  remain  a  song,  and  every  word  would  still  be  where  the 
sense  required  it ;  not  one  is  set  in  a  wrong  place  through  stress  of 
need  for  a  mechanical  help  to  the  music.  The  poem  has  its  sound 
mind  housed  in  a  sound  body. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  who  is  of  one  opinion  with 
the  author  of  the  Epic  of  Hades  as  to  the  true  function  of  the  poet, 
and  had  illustrated  it  for  some  years  in  verse  of  his  own  before  he  ex- 
pressed his  poetic  creed  in  the  preface  to  an  excellent  book  of '  Select 
Specimens  of  the  English  Poets,'  published  in  1858. 

A  greater  error  (he  wrote)  there  can  hardly  be  than  that  which  regards  poetry 
as  conducive  to  pleasure  only,  or,  at  best,  but  to  intellectual  cultivation.  ...  It  is 
the  office  of  poetry,  as  Bacon  tells  us,  '  to  submit  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires 
of  the  mind  ; '  meaning,  by  the  latter  expression,  the  aspirations  of  that  mens  melior, 
or  nobler  mind,  which  is  the  part  of  man  that  retains  the  image  of  God,  and  thirsts 
for  immortality. 

Not  only  the  writer  of  these  words,  but  his  father  also  before  him,  ac- 
quired credit  by  verse  thus  interpreting  man's  higher  nature  ;  and  as 
both  father  and  son  signed  themselves  '  Aubrey  de  Vere,'  the  books  of 
one  are  often  assigned  to  the  other  by  a  public  that  is  not  very  parti- 
cular in  distinguishing  between  men  of  like  surname,  even  when  their 
Christian  names  are  as  different  as  John  and  Henry. 

Aubrey  de  Vere  the  First  was  Sir  Aubrey,  second  holder  of  an 
Irish  baronetcy  founded  in  1784.  He  was  born  in  1788  at  Curragh 
Chase,  the  family  seat,  by  Adair  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  His 
birth  year  was  that  of  Lord  Byron,  and  after  strengthening  his  love 
of  nature  at  the  English  lakes,  where  he  studied  under  a  private  tutor 
at  Ambleside,  he  went  to  Harrow.  He  was  at  Harrow  with  Byron 
and  with  Robert  Peel.  He  did  not  proceed  to  any  university,  but 
married  at  nineteen  a  sister  of  another  well-known  Limerick  man, 
Thomas  Spring  Rice,  afterwards  Lord  Monteagle.  A  very  warm 
friendship  for  Lord  Monteagle  was  one  of  the  deepest  feelings  of  Sir 
Aubrey's  life.  In  1 822  the  name  of  Aubrey  de  Vere  was  first  honour- 
ably associated  with  the  literature  of  our  century.  Sir  Aubrey,  aged 
34,  then  published  a  dramatic  poem,  Julian  the  Apostate.  This 
opened  with  Julian,  sovereign  of  Gaul  and  victor  in  the  West, 
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assisting  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  presently  made  emperor. 
The  Duke  of  Merci-a  was  the  other  of  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere's  two  earlier 
plays.  The  Duke  of  this  poem  was  Edric  Streon  who  played  trea- 
cherously against  his  king  and  country  into  the  hands  of  Canute,  seek- 
ing his  own  elevation, — which  came  to  him  by  the  lifting  of  his  head 
upon  a  pole.  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  lived  quietly  the  active  life  of  a 
country  gentleman  attentive  to  his  duties,  delighting  much  in  litera- 
ture and  art.  In  serious  illness  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  hear  lists 
read  of  the  pictures  in  great  foreign  galleries,  and  imagine  to  himself 
the  treatment  of  their  subjects.  His  taste  governed  also  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  house,  when  few  people  were  yet  concerning  themselves 
with  an  application  of  the  principles  of  art  to  furniture  and  house- 
hold decoration.  In  1842  Sir  Aubrey  de  Verc  published  A  Song  of 
Faith,  with  Devout  Exercises  and  other  Poems.  This  volume  in- 
cluded his  sonnets,  which  Wordsworth  had  called  in  friendship  f  the 
most  perfect  of  our  age,'  and  it  was  dedicated  to  Wordsworth  with 
the  modest  note  that  its  author  might  at  least  hope  to  be  named 
hereafter  among  Wordsworth's  friends.  The  Song  of  Faith  was  a 
series  of  poems  upon  each  of  the  clauses  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Of 
the  sonnets  this  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example  : — 

NIGHTFALL. 

The  sun  is  set,  the  clouds  are  on  the  hill, 
In  leaden  hue  the  streamlets  are  arrayed  ; 
And  now  the  damp  and  gloomy  shadows  fill 
The  depths  of  every  valley,  and  distil 
Unwholesome  vapours  through  each  leafy  glade  : 
O'er  the  wide  scene  a  sombre  grey  is  laid  : 
The  distant  town  and  spire  lie  dim  and  still ; 
And  a  cold  night-wind  gathers  in  the  shade. 
Feebler  and  feebler  now  all  sounds  subside  ; 
All  but  the  river's  ever  murmuring  tide  ; 
All  but  the  rising  tempest's  sullen  swell ; 
Or  sheepdog  baying  from  the  moorlands  wide  ; 
Or  stifled  utterance  of  the  far  church  bell, 
Tolling  the  passing  hour,  as  Nature's  passing  knell. 

The  poetic  interpretation  of  Nature  in  this  sonnet  is  unquestionable, 
though  technically,  like  most  of  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere's  sonnets,  it  is 
faulty  in  structure.  The  two  quatrains  forming  the  introductory 
eight  lines  do  not  correspond  in  form,  and  there  are  two  rhymes 
instead  of  three  in  the  closing  terzettos.  But  as  an  impression  of 
nature  written  sonnet-fashion  there  is  all  the  poet  in  its  truth  of 
feeling  and  its  delicacy  of  expression.  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere's  verse  was 
religious,  but  not  controversial.  In  his  Song  of  Faith  he  went,  he 
said,  for  his  opinions  to  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  controversies  of  bis  day.  A  few  lines  of  his,  on  the  faith 
of  our  forefathers,  well  express  his  attitude  of  mind  in  that  respect. 
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Doubt  and  discuss,  examine  and  believe  : 

But,  if  thy  judgment  falter,  turn  with  trust 

Unto  the  staff'  our  ancient  guides  relied  on, 

And  paths  that  in  the  wildernesses  "bear 

The  pilgrim's  track.     If  thine  own  wisdom  fail  thee, 

Put  confidence  in  wisdom  tried  by  Time. 

During  intervals  of  his  last  illness — he  died,  aged  58,  in  July  1846 — 
Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  wrote  the  dramatic  poem  by  which  he  will  be 
especially  remembered,  his  Mary  Tudor,  which,  like  the  Laureate's 
play  on  the  same  subject,  expresses  sympathy  with  great  qualities 
obscured  by  errors  and  calamities.  It  was  the  work  of  a  dying  man, 
and  published  in  1847,  after  his  death,  with  The  Lamentation  of 
Ireland  and  other  Poems.  Sir  Aubrey  de  Yere's  Queen  Mary  is 
in  two  parts,  each  part  being  a  complete  play  in  five  acts.  The  first 
part,  opening  at  the  death-bed  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  has  its  chief 
interest  in  the  relation  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  tragic  close  of  the  life  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey ;  the  part  ends  with  Lady  Jane  Grrey's  execution,  and 
Mary's  anguish  when,  too  late,  she  seeks  to  save  her.  The  second 
play  forming  the  poem,  has  its  centre  of  interest  in  Mary's  relation 
to  Philip  of  Spain  and  the  English  heretics.  The  poem  has  many 
beauties,  and  ought  not  to  pass  into  oblivion.  The  high  spirit  of  the 
Tudor,  with  its  bursts  of  strong  passion,  and  the  love  of  England 
that  went  with  it,  the  aspirations  thwarted  and  the  tenderness  of 
nature  stabbed,  have  their  due  place  in  the  picture,  and  fine  occa- 
sions are  made  for  expression  of  the  love  of  nature.  Thus  in  one 
scene  of  the  first  part  Mary,  during  a  progress,  rests  with  Elizabeth 
upon  the  breezy  downs  of  Wanstead  Heath,  and  suffers  her  mind  to 
dwell  on  the  calm  beauty  about  her  till  it  is  softened  to  thought  of 
her  dead  brother  Edward  and  to  simple  sisterly  affection. 

Saints  be  with  him  now  ! 
He  loved  you,  Bess  :  not  me  the  unbeloved. 

Eliz.    He  loved  you  well  till  traitors  edged  between. 
God  pardon  him ! 

Mary.  And  them  !     Preserve  me,  Lord, 

From  the  vindictive  fiend  that  tempts  my  spirit ! 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  was  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  by  his  eldest 
son,  Vere  Edmund,  the  present  baronet.  The  third  of  his  five  sons, 
Aubrey  Thomas,  who  was  born  in  1814,  is  the  writer  who  has  con- 
tinued to  associate  poetic  honours  with  his  father's  name,  signing 
himself  simply  '  Aubrey  de  Vere '  upon  the  title-pages  of  his  numerous 
volumes. 

The  present  Aubrey  de  Vere  won  credit  six-and-thirty  years  ago 
with  the  lyrical  drama  that  gives  part  of  its  name  also  to  his  last 
published  volume,  a  revised  collection  of  the  best  of  the  author's 
poems  published  before  1861.  In  1842  it  appeared  as  The  Waldenses, 
or  the  Fall  of  Rora :  A  Lyrical  Sketch ;  With  ottter  Poems  ;  dedi- 
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cated  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Astronomer  Royal  for  Ireland  (Oxford : 
J.  H.  Parker).  The  theme  of  the  poem  was  that  persecution  of  the 
Waldenses  in  1655,  <  lamented  alike  by  Roman  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant historians,'  which  was  the  subject  of  Milton's  sonnet,  and  the 
choice  of  theme  was  characteristic  ;  for  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere's  sym- 
pathy was  not  with  their  forms  of  religious  opinion,  but  with  the 
fidelity  to  their  own  sense  of  right.  *  No  generous  and  truly  catholic 
heart  will  forget,'  he  said,  '  because  a  certain  gift  was  withheld  from 
the  Waldenses,  the  religious  and  heroic  fidelity  with  which  they 
preserved  and  vindicated  the  gifts  committed  to  their  charge ;  no 
man  with  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity  can  ever  cease  to 
sympathise  with  the  brave  defenders  of  their  ancestral  faith  and  im- 
memorial freedom.'  The  Waldenses  was  a  lyrical  sketch  with 
dramatic  scenes,  opening  with  a  morning  hymn,  having  a  children's 
song,  a  nocturn,  songs  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  a  song  of 
angels  at  the  rising  of  a  virgin  martyr's  soul,  a  funeral  song,  choruses 
and  semi-choruses.  Many  poems  were  added,  chiefly  on  religious 
themes,  hymns,  sonnets,  and  a  poem  called  The  Infant  Bridal.  In 
the  following  year,  1843,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  published,  also  at 
Oxford,  The  Search  after  Proserpine,  Recollections  of  Greece,  and 
other  Poems.  In  1848,  the  year  of  stir  among  the  nations,  he 
published  four  letters  addressed  to  an  English  member  of  Parliament 
on  English  Misrule  and  Irish  Misdeeds  (John  Murray),  in  which 
he  argued  that  there  were  faults  on  both  sides  in  the  relations  between 
England  and  Ireland,  but  that  Ireland's  prosperity  was  England's 
safety,  and  that  true  union  must  be  secured. 

England  (he  Baid)  must  determine  which  part  of  her  twofold  nature  is  to  rule 
in  her.  Her  wealth  may  culminate,  but  her  worth  decline  ;  her  physical  power 
may  advance,  but  her  moral  energies  retrograde ;  her  manufactures  may  change  all 
England  into  one  Lancashire,  but  she  may  never  have  learned  how  to  submit  the 
gregarious  to  the  social,  or  to  elevate  a  social  system  into  a  human. 

Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere's  next  book,  published  in  1850,  was  again  in 
prose,  a  record  of  travel,  Picturesque  Sketches  of  Greece  and  Turkey, 
in  two  volumes  (Bentley),  which  contained  some  good  impressions 
of  life  and  scenery,  and  ended  with  an  account  of  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  and  other  notes  of  its  past  history.  In 
1854  Mr.  de  Vere  published,  in  cheap  form,  another  prose  book, 
Heroines  of  Charity  (Burns  and  Lambert),  containing  interesting 
records,  well  written  because  sincerely  felt,  of  the  Sisters  of  Vincennes, 
Jean  Biscot,  Mile,  le  Gras,  Madame  de  Miramion,  Mrs.  Seton,  and 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  A  volume  of  Poems,  in  1855,  in- 
cluded reproduction  of  The  Infant  Bridal  and  other  pieces  selected 
from  earlier  volumes. 

May  Carols,  in  1857,  was  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere's  next  book.  It 
was  a  series  of  religious  poems,  in  each  of  which  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  associated  with  some  image  of  spring  that  brings  the  summer 
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and  the  rose,] '  the  flower  with  sacred  passion  red.'  A  spiritual  sense 
of  springtime  runs  through  the  little  book.  This  is  the  measure 
of  it  :— 

As  ordered  flower  succeeds  to  flower, 
And  May  the  ladder  of  her  sweets 
Ascends,  advancing  hour  by  hour, 
From  scale  to  scale,  what  heart  but  beats  ? 

Some  Presence  veiled,  in  fields  and  groves 

That  mingles  rapture  with  remorse  ; — 
Some  buried  joy  beside  us  moves 

And  thrills  the  soul  with  such  discourse 

As  they,  perchance,  that  wondering  pair 

Who  to  Emmaus  bent  their  way, 
Hearing,  heard  not.     Like  them  our  prayer 

We  make,  '  The  night  is  near  us.  ...  Stay ! ' 

In  1858  followed  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere's  little  volume  of  Select 
Specimens  of  the  English  Poets,  with  Biographical  Notices  &c.,  from 
the  preface  to  which  a  few  lines  have  been  quoted.  In  1861  appeared 
his  next  volume,  The-  Sister 's,  Inisfail,  and  other  Poems  (Long- 
mans). The  Sisters  is  a  touching  story  of  the  gentlest  form  of  Irish 
character.  It  is  set  in  discourse  between  two  friends,  English  and 
Irish,  which  repeats  desire  for  that  closer  union  between  England  and 
Ireland  which  can  only  come  of  a  right  understanding,  and  will  give 
each  people  strength.  Inisfail  is  a  series  of  lyrics  founded  upon 
traditions  and  facts  of  Irish  history.  Two  years  later,  Inisfail,  a 
Lyrical  Chronicle  of  Ireland,  in  Three  Parts,  was  republished  as 
a  separate  book  in  Dublin.  In  1864  Mr.  Aubrey,  de  Vere  gathered 
into  one  volume,  with  a  few  additions,  those  of  his  own  poems  which 
he  was  least  willing  to  let  die.  This  volume,  The  Infant  Bridal 
and  other  Poems  (Macmillan),  was  named  after  a  piece  then  for  the 
third  time  reproduced,  and  included  The  Search  after  Proserpine. 
In  1866,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Irish 
Church  question,  The  Church  Settlement  of  Ireland,  or  Hibernia 
Pacanda,  in  which  he  argued  against  the  injustice  of  an  endowed 
minority,  and  held  that  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  Establish- 
ment should  be  not  secularised,  but  fairly  distributed  to  meet  all 
forms  of  aid  to  spiritual  life.  In  the  following  year  he  published 
another  pamphlet  in  support  of  his  view,  examining  the  various 
Pleas  for  Secularisation.  His  next  volume  of  poems,  dedicated  '  to 
the  memory  of  Wordsworth,'  told  afresh  old  tales  of  Oisin  and 
Patrick,  with  many  kindred  Legends  of  St.  Patrick  (H.  S.  King  & 
Co.  1872).  Then  followed,  in  1874  and  1876,  a  couple  of  dramatic 
poems,  Alexander  the  Great,  already  referred  to,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  expectant  centuries  condensed  themselves  into  a  few  brief  years 
to  work  his  will ;  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  In  the  latter  play 
there  is  a  view  of  Becket  that  would  not  please  Mr.  Froude.  He 
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upholds  liberties  of  the  Church  against  Henry's  Csesarism.  A  dramatic 
element  in  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere's  poetry  helps  to  mark  its  family 
likeness  to  that  of  his  father.  He  has  nut  yet  equalled  Sir  Aubrey's 
Mary  Tudor,  but  from  the  father's  Julian  the  Apostate  in  1822  to  the 
son's  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  in  1876  is  a  period  of  more  than 
half  a  century  wherein  by  father  and  son  one  name  has  been 
associated  with  poetic  work  in  which  the  educated  reader  feels  the 
presence  of  fine  taste,  generous  temper,  and  a  noble  aim.  These  plays 
of  our  day  suggest  others,  and  the  question  touched  upon  when 
reference  was  made  to  the  dramatic  work  of  Eobert  Browning  may 
be  worth  fuller  discussion  in  another  paper.  Dramatic  poetry  is  not 
by  any  means  in  this  nineteenth  century  extinct  in  England,  though 
it  has  lost  force  by  its  separation  from  the  stage.  Mr.  Aubrey  de 
Vere's  last  volume,  The  Fall  of  Rora,5  is  again  chiefly  a  collection  of 
the  pieces,  published  heretofore,  by  which  he  is  most  willing  to  be 
remembered.  His  first  published  poem,  The  Waldenses,  or  the  Fall  of 
Rora,  is  now  represented  only  by  its  best  passages.  The  Infant 
Bridal  reappears,  and  also  The  Search  after  Proserpine.  A  reader 
who  cares  really  for  poetry,  knows  when  the  song  is  true,  and  has  an 
ear  for  all  varieties  of  singing,  will  find  the  genius  of  Aubrey  de 
Vere  well  represented  by  this  book.  The  religious  poems  are  to 
be  in  a  companion  volume.  The  Infant  Bridal  is  a  dainty  legend 
of  long  strife  between  two  kingdoms,  in  which  two  kings  fell :  and 
then  counsel  went  forth,  perhaps  from  some  old  chief  bereft 
of  all  his  sons,  perhaps  from  some  sad  maid  deserted  for  the  war, 
counsel  that  peace  should  be  secured  by  wedding  of  the  infant 
son  of  one  of  the  dead  kings  to  the  infant  daughter  of  the  other. 
With  delicate  touch  the  poet  paints  th'e  bridal  of  the  infants  and 
their  growth  together  from  the  day  when  they  were  curtained  in 
one  cradle  ;  a  growth  year  by  year  in  innocence  of  love.  Then  came 
the  time  when  the  boy  was  of  age  to  go  to  the  crusades.  He  fought 
for  the  faith,  came  home  a  man,  and  found  his  child  bride  changed, 
'  husband  and  wife  whilome,  now  loved  and  lover.' 

No  more  remains  of  all  this  ancient  story. 

They  loved  with  love  eternal :  spent  their  days 
In  peace,  in  good  to  man,  in  genuine  glory : 

No  spoils  unjust  they  sought,  nor  unjust  praise. 
Their  children  loved  them  and  their  people  blessed — 
God  grant  us  all  such  lives — in  Heaven  for  aye  such  rest. 

The  Search  after  Proserpine  is  both  lyrical  and  dramatic ;  a 
masque,  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  whose  name  again  suggests 
how  far  they  are  astray  who  think  dramatic  genius  to  be  extinct  in 
England.  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  treats  the  story  of  the  search  for 
Proserpine  in  the  spirit  that  gives  form  and  beauty  to  The  Epic  of 

*  Tlie  Fall  of  flora,  The  Search  after  Proserpine,  ami  other  Poems  Meditative  and 
Lyrical,  by  Aubrey  de  Vere.    H.  S.  King  &  Co.     1877. 
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Hades.  It  is  full  of  that  deeper  sense  of  life  and  its  mysteries  which 
unites  ancient  Greek  and  modern  English  minds.  The  Rape  of 
Proserpine  signified  the  disappearance  of  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  year ; 
the  Search  for  Proserpine,  sad  autumn ;  the  hope  of  restoration 
was  perhaps  an  omen  of  the  spring  before  winter  sets  in.  '  The  fable, 
however,'  says  the  author  of  this  Search  after  Proserpine, 

has  its  moral  significance  also,  being  connected  -with  that  great  mystery  of  Joy  and 
Grief,  of  Life  and  Death,  which  pressed  so  heavily  on  the  mind  of  Pagan  Greece, 
and  imparts  to  the  whole  of  her  mythology  a  profound  interest,  spiritual  as  well 
as  philosophical.  It  was  the  restoration  of  Man,  not  of  flowers — the  victory  over 
Death,  not  over  Winter — with  which  that  high  intelligence  felt  itself  to  be  really 
concerned. 

In  Lines  written  under  Delphi,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  thus  puts  the 
essence  of  this  noble  Hellenism  into  words  of  verse : — 

Our  thoughts  soar  high  to  light  our  paths  on  earth ; 
Terrestrial  circles  from  celestial  take 
Their  impress  in  man's  science  :  stars  unreached 
Our  course  o'er  ocean  guide :  Orphean  sounds 
The  walls  of  cities  raised  : — thus  mythic  bards 
For  all  the  legislators  legislated. 

There  yet  remains  a  word  to  say  upon  one  other  form  of  the  poetic 
interpretation  of  Nature,  and  that  is  simple  lyric  utterance  of  its  own 
music  by  a  single  life.  We  have  this  from  another  Irishman  in 
Mr.  William  Allingham's  collection  of  his  Songs,  Ballads,  and 
Stories.6  It  contains  the  fresh  result  of  genial  impulses  to  song. 
Not  a  piece  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the  sake  of  writing  it ; 
each  reads  like  the  true  music  of  the  hour  when  it  was  born.  There 
are  delicate  fairy  strains,  tales,  ballads,  lyric  utterances  both  of  grief 
and  joy,  wisdom  in  mirth,  and  now  and  then  a  solemn  stirring  of  the 
depths ;  and  all  within  the  cover  of  one  modest  volume. 

One  volume  will  suffice  to  hold  the  work  of  many  a  good  lyric 
poet  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  or  Charles  the  First,  and  of  these  books 
some  that  we  still  read  do  not  contain  better  music  of  a  life  than  the 
collection  of  the  songs  of  William  Allingham.  There  should  be 
placed  by  its  side  Mr.  Allingham's  Laurence  Bloomfield  in  Ireland, 
published  in  1864,  a  tale  in  verse  that  finds  even  for  the  nature  of 
Irish  politics  a  poetic  interpretation. 

HENRY  MORLEY. 

•  foiijf,  Ba'.lah,  and  Stories.  Ty  William  Allingham  (author  of  Laurence 
Bloo -rjieltl,  &c.}.  Including  many  now  first  collected,  the  rest  Revised  ar.d  lie- 
arranged.  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1877. 
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GERMANY  AND   HOLLAND. 

THE  days  are  past  when  the  cry  of  '  Arnstelodamum  delendum '  was 
constantly  heard  in  the  English  Parliament ;  when,  in  the  well-known 
metaphor  of  that  time,  the  keys  of  the  Sound  were  kept  in  the 
arsenals  on  the  banks  of  the  Amstel ;  when  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Provinces  sent  back  unopened  the  letters  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  Holy  Koman  Empire,  because  they  were  addressed  '  trusty  and 
well-beloved ; ' J  and  when  the  first  business  of  the  envoys  of  Bran- 
denburg at  the  Hague  was  to  learn  Dutch,  in  order  to  treat  with 
the  Dutch  Kegents  in  their  own  language.  At  the  present  day  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  single  member  of  either  House  of  the  British 
Parliament  who  bears  any  ill  will  towards  the  capital  of  Holland. 
The  Sound  is  free  to  all  vessels.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  only 
survives  in  history ;  a  descendant  of  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  is 
the  most  powerful  monarch  on  the  Continent  ;  and  the  Republic  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  which  once  played  a  chief  part  in  the  politics 
of  Europe,  has  become,  after  many  changes  of  fortune,  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  kingdom,  waging  war  only  in  the  bloodless  arena  of 
commerce  and  industry,  and  having  no  other  aim  in  its  foreign  policy 
than  to  maintain  inviolate  its  territory  and  its  colonies,  and  to  live 
.  at  peace  with  all  its  neighbours. 

How  that  change  gradually  came  about,  and  what  caused  a  State, 
which  once  had  a  deciding  influence  on  the  fate  of  Europe,  to  disappear 
from  the  ranks  of  the  great  powers,  is  plain  and  evident  to  any  one 
not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  last  few  centuries.  The 
energy  of  their  brave  ancestors  is  not  extinct  in  the  Dutch,  the 
national  wealth  is  not  diminished ;  but  in  our  century  energy  and 
gold  are  no  longer  the  only  factors  in  foreign  influence. 

Sir  .William  Temple,  in  his  Observations  on  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, points  out  that  a  complete  revolution  took  place  in  the 
political  system  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Previously,  he 
vsays,  the  power  of  a  State  was  measured  by  the  number  of  its  subjects 
who,  in  case  of  war,  could  take  the  field.  But  all  that  was  changed. 

1  The  word  « trusty '  indicated  that  the  Emperor  still  looked  upon  the  Nether- 
lands as  a  part  of  the  German  Empire,  and  therefore  upon  the  Dutch  as  still  in  some 
measure  his  subjects. 
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Two  States,  small  in  territory  and  weak  in  population,  had  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  art  of  war  by  hiring  foreign  soldiers.  The  two 
States  were  the  Eepublic  of  Venice  and  that  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. If  Temple  came  back  to  life  now,  he  could  convince  himself 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  He  would  see  existing 
to  a  certain  extent  the  state  of  things  which  he  described  as  belong- 
ing to  the  past,  and  he  would  have  no  need  to  guess  at  the  reasons 
why  the  Holland  which  he  knew  as  a  power  of  the  first  rank  has  now 
sunk  to  the  level  of  the  small  powers.  In  our  century  a  large  army 
is  the  chief  factor  in  foreign  influence,  and  armies  are  no  longer  to 
be  had  for  money.  When  mercenaries  were  superseded  by  national 
armies,  a  power  of  less  than  four  millions  of  inhabitants  lost  all 
weight  in  European  politics. 

Extension  of  her  frontiers  in  Europe  was,  at  no  period,  part  of 
the  historical  development  of  Holland.  Increase  of  territory  was  the 
last  thing  dreamt  of  in  the  policy  of  Dutch  statesmen  in  the  time  of 
the  Eepublic.  The  most  eminent  statesman — after  Oldenbarnevelt 
— whom  Holland  has  ever  produced,  Johan  de  Witt,  is  said  to  have 
lamented  that  the  Republic  did  not  consist  only  of  the  three  pro- 
vinces of  Holland,  Zeeland,  and  Utrecht.  Had  Holland  become  a 
monarchy  instead  of  a  republic,  which  perhaps  was  only  prevented  by 
the  murder  of  William  the  First  in  1584,  events  would  have  taken  a 
very  different  course.  Not  only  the  southern  provinces  (Belgium), 
but  also  the  neighbouring  German  territories  of  East  Friesland, 
WTestphalia,  and  Juliers,  would  then  probably  have  come  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  house  of  Orange.  If  the  bullet  of  Balthasar  Gerard 
had  missed  its  mark  at  Delft,  perhaps  the  Dutch  tricolor  would 
wave  now  from  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  with  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp,  would  be  the  ports  of  a 
great  Lower  German  Empire. 

I  do  not  think  a  single  Dutchman  will  regret  that  all  this  did  not 
so  happen.  Extension  of  territory  would  probably  have  been  obtained 
only  at  the  cost  of  much  liberty.  Few  princely  houses,  it  is  true, 
can  boast  of  nobler  and  more  freedom-loving  princes  than  the  house 
of  Orange,  but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  had  the  Princes  of  Orange,  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  become  monarchs  of  an  ex- 
tensive kingdom,  they  would  have  been  in  great  danger,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  and  even  against  their  own  wills,  of  becoming — I  will 
not  say  tyrants,  but — irresponsible  oligarchs.  They  would  have  been 
forced  to  seek  support  from  the  people  of  their  other  domains  against 
the  spirit  of  independence  by  which  the  burghers  of  Holland  were 
often  carried  to  excess,  and  who  can  tell  what  sad  divisions  and 
bloody  conflicts  would  have  been  the  result  ?  Let  us  therefore  be 
thankful  that  we  have  been  spared  all  this.  Let  us  not  despise  the 
privilege  to  have  been  a  century  in  advance  of  our  neighbours  in  free- 
dom and  progress,  even  though  at  the  same  time  we  have  remained  a 
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small  nation.  A  small  country  is  exposed  to  peculiar  dangers,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  enjoys  advantages  which  great  powers  cannot 
have.  It  may  fear  great  neighbours,  but  it  runs  less  chance  of  being 
compelled  to  take  an  active  part  in  those  neighbours'  quarrels. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  State,  however,  the  fear  of 
powerful  neighbours  is  one  of  those  chronic  symptoms  constantly 
creating  anxiety  in  many  minds.  This  fear  is  known  and  has  been 
always  felt  in  Holland.  The  geographical  position  of  the  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  Germany  and  France  has  by  turns  given  rise  to  alarm 
on  account  of  one  or  other  of  those  great  neighbours.  For  the  last 
ten  years  more  anxious  glances  have  been  turned  to  the  East  than  to 
the  South.  It  was  not  without  uneasiness  that  in  1852  the  Dutch 
people  saw  the  son  of  a  King  of  Holland  ascend  the  imperial  throne 
of  France,  but  the  first  realisation  of  the  long-dreamt-of  German 
unity  on  the  sanguinary  battle-fields  of  Bohemia  drew  their  eyes  from 
the  Seine  to  the  Spree.  Holland  had  once  formed  part  of  the 
Napoleonic  empire,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  memory  of  that  fact 
had  not  yet  faded  away  in  the  Tuileries,  yet  after  the  year  1866  men 
began  to  be  more  afraid  of  the  influence  which  historical  recollections 
of  older  date — of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth — might  have  on  those 
who  hailed  at  Berlin  with  such  loud  acclamations  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  the  German  Empire. 

That  fear  was  certainly  explicable ;  whether  it  was  legitimate  is 
another  question.  The  war  of  1866,  which  resulted  in  the  close  union 
of  all  Germany  north  of  the  Main,  and  obliged  the  descendant  of  the 
Guelphs,  among  other  princes,  to  quit  his  throne  as  an  exile,  made 
Holland  Prussia's  next-door  neighbour  along  her  whole  eastern  fron- 
tier, from  the  Dollart  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Half  blinded  by  the  in- 
toxication of  conquest,  the  Chauvinists  at  Berlin  allowed  themselves 
to  give  utterance  in  newspapers  and  periodicals  to  all  sorts  of  threats 
against  small  powers,  and  especially  against  Holland.  A  few  months 
after  the  peace  of  Nikolsburg  the  relations  between  Prussia  and 
Holland  were  debated  at  considerable  length  in  the  French  Legisla- 
tive Chamber  ;  and  M.  Eouher,  then  minister,  declared  in  his  reply 
to  Thiers  that  if  Prussia  ever  took  it  into  its  head  to  seize  the  shores 
of  the  Zuider  Zee  it  would  find  England  and  France  there  to  curb  its 
insane  lust  of  conquest.  This  declaration,  however  reassuring  in  itself, 
still  proved  at  any  rate  that  what  was  feared  in  Holland  was  present 
also  to  the  minds  of  European  statesmen  in  other  countries.  Holland, 
moreover,  was  in  some  sense  connected  with  the  German  Confederation, 
for  part  of  the  Dutch  province  of  Limburg  was  included  therein. 
Luxemburg,  a  state  within  the  German  Confederation,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  Holland,  had  the  King  of  Holland  for  its  Grand  Duke.  A 
number  of  Hanoverians,  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  disbanded 
army  of  King  George,  had  crossed  into  Holland,  relying  on  the  tra- 
ditional protection  which  that  country  has  always  afforded  to  political 
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•emigrants  of  all  nationalities.  These  were  all  facts  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  Prussian  Government  should  it  seek  for  pretexts  for 
menacing  the  independence  of  its  neighbour. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  clouds  happily  passed  away.  The 
Luxemburg  question,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  the  Powers  in  the 
interests  of  peace,  thanks  perhaps  most  of  all  to  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Paris,  found  a  peaceful  solution.  Germany  has  relin- 
quished all  claims  to  Limburg  and  recognised  that  province  as  being 
entirely  out  of  all  political  connection  with  Germany.  But  yet  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  after  this  all  distrust  and  fear 
have  vanished  in  Holland.  The  alarjning  development  of  Germany's 
power  in  1870,  its  brilliant  success,  followed  by  the  union  of  all  the 
German  States  into  one  Empire,  to  which  no  one  can  deny  the  rank 
of  the  first  military  power  in  Europe,  have  made  many  Dutchmen 
anxiously  shake  their  heads.  However  desirous  of  peace  Germany 
may  show  itself  to  be,  will  it  not  be  forced  sooner  or  later  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  even  against  its  own  will,  to  stretch  out 
its  hand  to  its  Western  neighbour  ?  Will  not  the  reforging  of  the 
broken  chain  of  the  ancient  German  Empire  lead  naturally  to  a  policy 
by  which  all  the  sheep  that  have  strayed  away  in  early  or  recent 
times  shall  be  brought  back  to  the  imperial  sheepfold  ? 

No  one  who  knows  Holland  and  the  Dutch  will  wonder  that  such 
opinions  were  expressed,  although  not  a  single  act  of  the  German 
government  came  to  confirm  their  accuracy.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
Hollanders  to  be  almost  over-cautious,  to  look  on  the  black  side  of 
things.  They  do  not  glide  swiftly  through  their  affairs  like  the 
southern  nations ;  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
first  by  one  idea  and  then  by  another.  Everything  they  have  done 
they  have  accomplished  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  They  had  to 
struggle  with  the  elements  for  centuries,  before  they  conquered  and 
secured  the  ground  on  which  they  stood ;  for  eighty  years  they 
fought  on  that  marshy  soil  against  the  armies  of  the  mightiest  prince 
in  Christendom,  to  win  religious  and  political  freedom.  It  was  only 
by  the  greatest  efforts  that  in  the  course  of  centuries  they  were  able 
to  preserve  that  freedom  and  independence  ;  once  they  lost  it,  and 
only  regained  it  after  many  sufferings.  A  nation  that  has  gone 
through  such  a  school,  that  has  such  a  past  behind  it,  takes  life 
seriously,  and  does  not  overlook  even  the  smallest  danger.  A  man 
who  in  every  autumn  gale  or  hard  winter  must  stand  behind  his  dikes, 
in  constant  readiness  to  do  battle  for  the  ground  beneath  his  feet, 
sees  the  future  in  a  less  roseate  hue  than  the  man  who  has  all  the 
blessings  of  Providence  showered  into  his  lap.  The  man  who  has 
gained  his  independence  only  after  an  arduous  struggle,  and  has  kept 
it  or  reconquered  it  only  by  straining  every  nerve,  prizes  it  so  much 
the  more,  and  is  so  much  the  more  afraid  of  losing  it. 

Besides  this — for  why  should  we  not  speak  about  what  is  patent 
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to  all  men  ? — it  is  impossible  to  reason  away  a  certain  national  an- 
tipathy between  the  Dutch  and  the  Germans.  It  is  a  fact  for  which 
neither  nation  is  to  blame,  a  trait  which,  so  to  speak,  was  born  in 
them.  In  social  life  we  often  see  that  the  nearest  relations  are  not 
on  good  terms,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  life  of  nations. 
Between  nations  of  the  same  stock  we  often  find  the  least  sympathy. 
French  and  Italians,  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  Germans  and  Danes 
are  there  to  prove  it.  But  besides  this  we  must  also  take  into  ac- 
count the  historical  growth  of  Holland  and  Germany.  Ever  since 
Holland  abandoned  the  German  paternal  home,  she  has  trod  a  road 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  remaining  sisters  of  the  family. 
In  her  youth  she  rose  higher  than  any  of  them,  and  now,  as  years  in- 
crease upon  her,  she  sees  how  they  together  have  quite  outgrown  her. 
The  man  who  has  gone  down  in  the  social  scale  feels  involuntarily  a 
sort  of  jealousy  towards  his  distinguished  neighbour  with  whom  the 
world  has  gone  well,  and  remembers,  not  without  a  grudge,  the  days 
when  he  himself  was  a  man  of  weight  and  distinction,  and  his  neigh- 
bour was  poor  and  unknown.  He  does  not  forget  that  the  neighbour 
who  now  treats  him  with  supercilious  arrogance,  in  former  days  looked 
up  to  him  with  respect.  So  it  is  in  some  measure  with  Holland 
and  Germany.  There  was  a  time  when  German  princes  looked  to 
Holland  as  their  strongest  ally,  when  many  of  them  at  the  least 
adversity  hastened  to  the  Hague,  to  invoke  in  person  the  assistance 
of  the  States-General.  At  that  time  there  were  many  provincial 
towns  in  Holland  of  more  importance  than  the  capital  of  Branden- 
burg, and  the  capital  of  Holland  by  itself  was  worth  more  than  all 
the  possessions  of  the  Elector  of  that  State.  As  far  as  civilisation 
and  progress  were  concerned,  Holland  stood  at  that  time  to  the 
greater  part  of  Germany  as  England  now  stands  to  Mexico.  When 
Amsterdam  was  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Europe,  exciting  the 
wonder  of  foreigners,  Berlin  was  an  insignificant  market  town  of 
wooden  houses,  where  geese  and  pigs  ran  in  the  streets,  and  where 
the  peasants  who  came  to  market  were  made  to  carry  away  the  mud 
from  the  roads  in  their  empty  pails.  When  Amalia  van  Solms,  the 
artistic  wife  of  Frederik  Hendrik,  the  Stadholder,  built  the  still 
admired  (  Oranje  Zaal '  in  the  drives  of  the  splendid  wood  at  the 
Hague,  Potsdam  was  a  quagmire,  where  the  suite  of  the  Elector 
were  obliged  to  take  to  stilts  in  bad  weather.  Whilst  the  Dutch 
burgomasters  and  admirals  sat  to  Rembrand  and  Van  der  Heist, 
and  the  walls  of  the  grand  houses  at  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague  were 
hung  with  the  canvases  of  Euisdaal  and  Potter,  the  courtiers  of  the 
great  Elector  stared  with  admiration  at  the  panels  of  Willem  van 
Honthorst,  a  Dutch  artist  of  the  third  or  fourth  rank,  who  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  extraordinary  offers  to  leave  his 
native  country  for  Berlin.  Germany  possessed  no  literature  of  im- 
portance— in  fact,  her  language  was  scarcely  formed — when  Vondel's 
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tragedies,  which  would  be  an  honour  to  any  literature,  were  played 
in  the  theatre  at  Amsterdam,  and  when  Hooft  wrote  his  admirable 
history  of  the  Netherland  war  of  liberty ;  and  whilst  the  renowned 
universities  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden  contained  collections  and  libraries 
beyond  price,  the  members  of  the  Berlin  University  thought  them- 
selves fortunate  if  they  could  spend  six  thalers  in  the  year  on  pur- 
chases for  their  library.  Germany,  and  especially  North  Germany, 
was  wretchedly  poor  in  those  days.  The  German  princes  looked  upon 
Holland  as  the  great  banker  who  came  to  their  aid  in  all  financial 
difficulties.  Hence  it  is  that  even  to  this  day  in  several  Dutch  sayings 
the  idea  of  want  of  money  is  closely  connected  with  the  idea  of  a 
German.  It  was  in  those  times  that  Holland  established  her  colo- 
nial dominion,  which  she  has  saved  from  the  shipwreck  as  a  remnant 
of  former  glory.  Before  a  king  of  Prussia  yet  existed,  the  Dutch  flag* 
waved  in  Japan  and  Brazil,  on  the  banks  of  the  Granges  and  the 
Delaware.  It  had  been  a  favourite  project  of  the  great  Elector  to- 
make  Brandenburg  also  a  maritime  and  colonial  power ;  but  the 
Hollanders,  though  they  might  be  at  peace  with  him,  could  not  brook 
that.  They  took  his  settlement  on  the  African  coast,  which  he  had 
called  Friedrichsburg,  and  frustrated  his  plans.  It  was  not  till  much 
later  times  that  the  maritime  trade  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  began 
to  flourish,  while  the  existence  of  a  real  German  navy  dates  from  our 
own  days.  To  the  sea,  Holland's  element,  Germany  long  remained  a 
stranger.  Her  development  took  other  paths.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  she  has  made  incredible  strides  in  material 
and  intellectual  advancement,  perhaps  greater  in  proportion  than  the 
Dutch  Republic  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  She 
has  excelled  in  every  science,  she  has  produced  a  literature  which 
can  show  masterpieces  without  an  equal,  she  has  gained  a  power  and 
prestige  in  Europe  such  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  nations  before 
her.  But  any  one  who  has  carefully  traced  the  course  of  events  in 
Holland  and  Germany,  and  the  various  roads  which  the  two  nations 
have  pursued,  will  easily  understand  why  their  political  and  social 
conditions  are  now  so  widely  different. 

This  difference  strikes  the  most  superficial  observer.  A  traveller 
crossing  the  Dutch  frontier  on  the  railway  from  Cologne  to  Amsterdam 
at  once  perceives,  not  only  from  the  aspect  of  nature  but  from  every- 
thing, that  he  has  .passed  from  one  country  to  the  other.  If  he  has 
studied  social  life  in  the  two  countries,  the  contrast  will  be  still 
more  striking.  Any  one  who  enters  the  great  houses  in  the  Voorhout 
at  the  Hague,  or  on  the  Heerengracht  at  Amsterdam,  will  perhaps 
find  something  to  remind  him  of  Paris  or  London,  but  little  to  re- 
mind him  of  Frankfort  or  Berlin.  The  best  way  to  see  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  nation  is  to  look  at  its  young  men.  They  usually 
exhibit  the  national  peculiarities  which  at  a  later  age,  especially  in 
our  times,  are  so  frequently  rubbed  off.  The  Eton  boy  who  plays 
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cricket,  the  Cambridge  student  who  boats,  are  the  truest  types  of 
the  national  life  of  England.  The  youth  of  Holland  and  of  Germany 
have  little  in  common.  Whoever  has  seen  the  German  students  at 
Bonn  or  Gottingen,  with  their  many-coloured  caps,  their  Burschen- 
schafte  and  their  duels,  and  then  the  students  of  Leiden  and  Utrecht, 
who  form  but  one  association  together,  who  wear  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  any  other  people,  and  only  take  up  the  sword  in 
the  fencing  school,  will  with  difficulty  convince  himself  that  there 
are  only  a  few  hours  by  railway  between  the  two.  What  will  also 
strike  the  traveller  is  that  in  Grermany  the  lower  classes  are 
generally  friendly  and  sociable,  but  the  higher  classes,  on  the 
contrary,  stiff  and  exclusive,  whilst  in  Holland  just  the  opposite 
is  found.  In  the  former  country  there  prevails  a  strong  sense  of 
distinctions  of  rank,  of  respect  for  high  social  position;  in  the 
latter  the  idea  of  equality  is  infinitely  more  strongly  developed. 

Any  one  who  goes  into  a  post  or  telegraph  office  in  Germany,  or 
enters  a  public  office  or  a  school,  will  feel  at  once  that  he  is  among  a 
people  accustomed  from  its  youth  to  military  discipline,  a  people 
which  has  learned  alternately  to  command  and  to  obey.  There  is  little 
talking,  and  what  there  is  is  abrupt ;  people  do  exactly  what  they 
are  told,  and  no  one  thinks  of  contradicting.  Hence  it  is  that  all 
matters  in  which  the  accurate  and  prompt  carrying  out  of  orders  is 
the  chief  thing — such  as  traffic,  for  instance — are  so  admirably 
organised  in  Germany,  better  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  same  institutions  in  Holland  present  quite  a  different  appearance 
— no  military  tone,  no  low  bows  to  the  head  of  a  department,  no 
unconditional  submission  to  what  is  decreed.  Here  it  is  seen  that  the 
people  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  sense  of  independence,  are  accus- 
tomed to  discuss  all  things  together,  and  are  averse  to  blind  obedience. 
These  characteristics  of  the  two  nations  naturally  have  great  influence 
on  their  political  lite.  They  make  the  Germans  a  nation  easy  to 
govern,  the  Dutch  one  in  which  that  task,  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
difficult.  In  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  the  German  States  the  govern- 
ment is  stable,  there  are  ministers  who  remain  at  the  helm  for  ten 
or  twenty  years — even  for  a  whole  lifetime.  There  is  a  certain 
feeling  of  respect  for  authority,  which,  it  is  true,  does  not  prevent 
all  conflict,  but  yet  always  causes  a  tendency  to  follow  the  Govern- 
ment blindly.  Laws  are  passed  with  wonderful  rapidity  ;  even  those 
which,  like  the  German  laws  of  May,  are  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  a 
great  part  of  the  nation,  are  carried  out  with  precision  and  severity. 

Among  the  Dutch,  however  order-loving  and  averse  to  conflict 
they  may  be,  it  is  quite  otherwise.  In  ^olland  the  average  minis- 
terial life  is  short,  the  legislative  ma^i^  O1  works  slowly  and  with 
difficulty.  The  Dutchman  does  not  willu^''/  give  up  his  own  indi- 
vidual opinion  ;  he  has  been  accustomed  for  centuries  to  have  his  say 
in  politics  ;  and  if  he  submits  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  this  does 
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not  prevent  him  from  adhering  to  his  own  notions.  In  the  first 
national  representative  assembly,  which  met  in  1796,  this  spirit  of 
independence  and  this  inflexible  disposition,  coupled  with  a  great 
diversity  of  views,  caused  the  deliberations  to  be  almost  barren  of 
results. 

In  Germany  there  is  often  too  little  criticism  on  the  acts  of  the 
government,  in  Holland  sometimes  too  much.  A  Prussian  official 
will  only  speak  of  government  measures,  even  among  people  whom  he 
trusts,  with  the  greatest  caution ;  a  Dutch  official  will  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  give  free  utterance  to  his  dissent.  In  Grermany,  autho- 
rity lends  to  those  who  exercise  it  a  sort  of  pedestal,  upon  which 
they  are  gazed  at  by  the  crowd  with  respect ;  in  Holland  men  regard 
a  person  in  authority  rather  as  one  who  has  been  called  upon  by  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  carry  out  the  laws,  but  who  in  other  respects 
stands  on  the  same  level  as  themselves.  A  Gferman  who  visited  Hol- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century  noticed  even  then  that  the  respect 
shown  by  the  students  to  the  professors  was  much  less  than  in  his  own 
country  ;  and  Creuzer,  the  eminent  German  scholar,  who  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  Leiden  for  a  short  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  could  not  conceal  his  astonishment  at  the  familiar  terms  on 
which  the  professors  met  the  ministers  and  persons  of  high  position 
in  the  government,  not  out  of  '  gelehrtenstolz,'  he  says,  but  simply 
from  ancient  habit.  In  a  word,  as  far  as  concerns  their  notions  of 
equality  and  independence,  and  of  the  relations  between  the  nation 
and  the  government,  Germany  and  Holland,  however  near  together 
they  may  lie,  form  opposite  poles.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  press  2  and  the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  two  countries 
will  feel  this  in  a  still  higher  degree. 

In  social  life  the  difference  is  still  greater.  Germany  is.  above 
all,  a  military  nation.  The  army  stands  at  the  top  of  the  social 
ladder.  The  great  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  although  his 
career  has  been  a  civil  one,  wears  in  preference  a  military  uniform. 
A  statue  lately  put  up  to  him  in  Cologne  represents  him  with  cuirass 
and  helmet.  Who  would  ever  think  of  representing  Lord  Palmerston 
or  Thiers  in  uniform  ?  In  Prussia  this  worship  of  everything  military 
is  carried  so  far  that  an  Englishman  or  a  Dutchman  can  hardly  keep 

2  A  censorship  of  books  and  newspapers  is  an  unknown  thing  in  Holland,  but  not, 
as  we  know,  in  Germany.  In  the  spring  of  1867,  when  the  Luxemburg  question  was 
under  discussion,  the  Berlin  satirical  paper,  the  Kladderadatsch,  was  rilled  with 
insulting  articles  against  Holland  and  her  king.  Any  one  who  has  ever  seen  the 
Kladderadatsch  knows  the  drawings  of  '  Schulze  and  Mu'ller,'  which  are  so  popular 
in  Germany,  and  are  as  well  known  as  '  Pasquin  and  Marforio  '  formerly  were  in 
Rome.  At  that  time  a  Dutch  paper  represented  Schulze  and  Miiller  standing  in  the 
Binnenhof  at  the  Hague,  and  made  them  hold  the  following  conversation.  '  Schuke  : 
Do  you  see  that  everything  we  have  said  against  them  hangs  in  the  windows  for 
sale  1  Miiller :  What  nonsense  !  that  wouldn't  happen  with  us.  We  must  annex 
them.  Sckuke :  But  shouldn't  we  be  better  off  if  they  annexed  us  ? 
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his  countenance.  A  German  writer  has  not  inaptly  said  that  the 
political  triad  is  represented  in  Prussia  by  the  infantry,  the  cavalry, 
and  the  artillery.  In  Holland,  as  in  most  commercial  states,  the 
prevailing  spirit  is  rather  anti-military.  She  has  among  her  officers 
men  of  the  highest  attainments,  who  are  universally  esteemed,  but 
the  army  itself  is  looked  upon  to  some  extent  as  a  necessary  evil. 
No  public  expenditure  is  so  grumbled  at,  or  gives  rise  to  so  many 
proposals  for  economy,  as  the  army  estimates. 

The  Dutch  army  is  formed  of  volunteers,  supplemented  by  con- 
scription (by  lot,  with  power  of  substitution),  but  the  volunteers  be 
come  more  and  more  scarce.  In  Germany  there  is  hardly  a  family 
among  the  well-to-do  classes  of  which  one  member  does  not  serve  in 
the  army ;  in  Holland  there  are  many  families,  especially  in  Amster- 
dam and  Rotterdam,  whose  names  have  never  appeared  in  the  army 
list.  There  is  no  want  of  courage  or  of  patriotism  ;  on  the  contrary 
the  Dutch  nation  has  repeatedly  shown  itself  ready,  if  the  necessity 
arises,  to  arm  for  the  defence  of  its  country.  In  the  Belgian  cam- 
paign in  1831  the  Dutch  militia  gained  an  excellent  reputation. 
After  the  first  reverses  in  the  recent  war  with  Atchin,  a  large  number 
of  officers  and  men  in  the  Dutch  army  3  applied  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Indian  army.  Many  of  them  have  met  with  a  hero's  death  on  the 
coast  of  Sumatra.  A  volunteer  force,  on  the  model  of  the  English 
rifle  corps,  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Holland  in  the  last  twelve  years, 
and  meets  with  general  approval;  but  the  idea  of  a  standing  army, 
which  in  times  of  peace  must  live  in  idleness  in  barracks  or  camps, 
has  always  been  repugnant  to  the  Hollander. 

There  is  yet  another  point  in  which  the  social  conditions  of  the  two 
countries  present  a  wide  difference.  Germany  is  the  land  of  the  nobility. 
No  country  is  richer  in  princes,  in  noblemen,  and  in  titles.  When  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out,  the  sovereign  princes  of  Germany  were  as 
numerous  as  the  sand  on  the  seashore.  The  greater  number  of  these 
princes  have  lost  their  sovereign  powers  in  the  course  of  the  last 
hundred  years,  but  they  have  retained  a. peculiar  social  position.  In 
Holland  the  higher  nobility,  with  a  few  exceptions,  has  disappeared. 
The  rebellion  against  Spain  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
emanated  originally  from  the  nobility,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
struggle  many  of  the  noble  families  returned  to  the  standard  of  the 
Spanish  King  and  withdrew  to  the  Southern  provinces.  Many  families 
who  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  liberty  died  out.  Great  lords,  such 
as,  for  instance,  the  Dukes  of  Aremberg,  or  the  Princes  of  Ligne  in 
Belgium,  are  really  no  more  to  be  found  in  Holland.  Down  to  the  re- 
volution of  1 795  the  Dutch  nobility  enjoyed  political  privileges.  They 
were  called  as  a  separate  order  to  the  provincial  parliaments ;  but  they 

3  In  Holland,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  England,  the  Dutch  army  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  Indian  and  colonial  army.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  army  in 
Europe  cannot  be  drafted  against  their  will  into  the  Indian  and  colonial  forces. 
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had  to  share  their  power  with  the  rulers  of  the  towns,  the  so-called  patri- 
cians. Thus  the  Dutch  nobility  soon  lost  that  which  the  German  still 
possesses  in  a  high  degree,  the  character  of  a  separate  caste.'  German 
noblemen  marry,  as  a  rule,  only  with  daughters  of  noble  families.  Their 
quarterings  are  usually  irreproachable.  In  Holland  the  social  wall  of 
separation  has  almost  fallen  away.  As  early  as  the  times  of  the  Kepub- 
lic,  the  nobles  married  into  the  patrician  governing  families,  without 
seeing  any  impediment  to  such  alliances.  There  still  exists  in  Holland 
a  branch  of  the  Teutonic  Order  of  Knights,  called  the  Balye  van 
Utrecht.  To  gain  admittance  to  this,  the  aspirant  must  be  able  to 
show  a  sufficient  number  of  quarterings.  The  knights  have  had 
constantly  to  reduce  this  number  and  to  lower  the  standard  of 'their 
requirements,  and  yet  are  obliged  to  have  frequent  recourse  to 'the 
German  nobility  to  fill  up  the  vacant  plac6e;  There  is, 'moreover, 
a  homely  tone  in  the  social  life  of  the  highest  classes  in  Holland  which 
will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  Germany.  In  Holland  thete  are  no 
princely  mansions  with  parks  stretching  further  than  the  eye  can 
reach,  like  Blenheim  and  Ghatsworth,  no  feudal  castles  like  those  on 
the  Ehine  or  in  Silesia.  Nobles  who  keep  a  retinue  of  footmen  and 
a  stable  full  of  racehorses,  and  live  in  <tbe  style  of  princes,  are  un- 
known in  Holland.  The  old  castles,  which  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Holland  in  great  numbers,  have  almost  all  lost  their  mediaeval  walls 
and  ramparts.  They  have  been  altered  into  country  houses,  and 
raise  their  towers — if  they  have  been  spared — in  the  midst  of  smiling 
flower-gardens  and  peaceful  fishponds.  No  great  echoing  halls  witli 
Gothic  windows  and  stores  of  armour  will  be  found  in  them,  but  large 
cheerful  rooms  full  of  old  furniture  and  china  ;  no  princely  magnifi- 
cence, but  comfort  and  domesticity.  When  William  the  Third,  the 
Stadholder-King,  wished  to  have,  a  castle  built  in  the  style  of  the 
mansions  of  the  English  nobility,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts 
of  Gelderland,  for  one  of  his  favourites,  Keppel,  known  in  English 
history  as  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  he  had  to  bring  workmen  over  from 
England.  Even  then,  at  the  time  of  Holland's  greatest  wealth,  the 
Dutch  were  not  accustomed  to  the  buildiwg  of  such  palaces.  An 
Englishman  named  Joseph  Marshall,  who  visited  Holland  in^the  last 
century,  says  : — 

The  Dutch  build  great  houses  with  immense  apartments,  but/compared  with  the 
rooms  of  our  English  palaces,  they  are  but  barns ;  and  Wore  wanting-  in  the  article 
of  fitting  up  and  finishing,  than  can  well  be  conceived;  In  the  palaces  of  London, 
and  in  the  numerous  seats  which  ornament  our  counties,  there  is  to  be  found  every 
exertion  of  taste  and  magnificence,  directed  by  the  hand  of  wealth  and  liberality. 
In  Holland  the  furniture  is  what  in  England  would  be  called  handsome,  but  not 
to  be  named  with  that  which  ornaments  the  houses  of  our  'nobility  and  gentry.4 

The  same   frugal  spirit  is   observable   in   everything  connected 
with  the  government.     The  ministerial  hotels  in  the  Hague  have  no 

4  Vol.  i.  p.  339. 
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splendid  reception-rooms  with  costly  furniture,  but  are  merely  houses 
arranged  for  work  and  furnished  with  the  greatest  economy.  Nor 
are  the  members  of  the  government  required  to  make  much  show. 
When  the  luxury  of  the  court  began  notably  to  increase  under  the 
last  Stadholders,  there  was  no  lack  of  moralists  in  Holland,  both 
clergy  and  laymen,  who  gave  utterance  to  their  disapproval  without 
disguise.  As  much  as  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  foreign  diplomatists  residing  at  the  Hague,  that  the 
great  Pensionary,  De  Witt,  only  kept  one  servant  and  always  went 
out  on  foot.  The  same  simplicity  has  continued  to  prevail  in  the 
government  circles  in  Holland.  The  coffee-room  of  the  Second  Cham- 
ber of  the  States- General  is  as  plainly  furnished  as  the  parlour  of  a 
country  inn,  and  the  cabinets  in  which  the  ministers  work  are  bare 
rooms  without  the  slightest  pretension.  It  would  be  wrong  to  sup- 
pose for  this  reason  that  all  forms  are  despised  in  Holland.  On  the 
contrary,  there  prevails  a  certain  decorum  which  is  strongly  attached 
to  some  forms,  but  side  by  side  with  this  there  is  a  homely  and 
middle-class  spirit  that  opposes  everything  which  tends  to  distinguish 
one  man  above  another. 

In  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  two  nations  also  a  great 
difference  is  apparent.  In  scientific  knowledge  the  German  nation 
is  second  to  no  people  in  the  world.  The  German  has  a  natural 
inclination  for  the  abstract,  he  likes  to  live  in  the  clouds  far  above 
existing  things.  Heine,  who  did  not  spare  his  fellow-countrymen, 
sang  of  them — it  was  long  before  the  days  of  Sadowa  and  Sedan 
though — 

Franzosen  und  Russen  gehort  das  Land, 
Das  Meer  gehort  den  Britten, 

Wir  aber  fiihren  im  Luftreich  des  Traums 
Die  Herrschaft  unbestritten. 

In  no  country  of  the  world  has  the  art  of  finding  theoretical  rules 
for  all  departments  of  human  knowledge  been  brought  to  greater 
perfection.  No  country  has  seen  the  birth  of  so  many  philosophical 
systems.  In  all  the  great  cities  of  Germany,  even  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  there  are  numbers  of  men  who  every  day  noisily 
advocate  their  remedies  for  the  evils  of  society,  in  the  shape  of  the 
most  impracticable  socialistic  theories.  In  Holland  you  would  have 
to  go  about  with  a  lantern  to  find  a  socialist,  and  if  one  happens  to 
make  his  appearance,  the  bulk  of  the  working  classes  laugh  at  his 
foolish  dreams.  Holland  has  produced  scarcely  any  philosophers. 
The  famous  Spinoza  was  born  on  Dutch  soil,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  a 
son  of  the  South  and  a  member  of  the  community  of  Portuguese 
Jews,  who  had  to  thank  Dutch  toleration  for  their  settlement  at 
Amsterdam.  The  Dutch  in  general  are  not  fond  of  abstract  specula- 
tions. A  man  who  has  roved  much  upon  the  ocean,  or,  if  he  remains 
on  shore,  has  to  drain  his  land  or  mend  his  dikes  after  every  flood,  has 
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no  time  or  taste  for  speculative  studies.  If  his  imagination  does 
dwell  on  the  infinite,  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  theological  system  which 
gives  him  faith  in  this  life  and  hope  for  a  future.  He  feels  too 
strongly  the  use  of  exact  science  applied  to  facts,  to  trouble  him- 
self much  about  theories. 

Of  course  the  gift  of  the  imagination  suffers  under  all  this.  The 
Dutch  have  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  the  fine  arts,  but  their 
painters,  even  those  of  the  present  day,  excel  more  in  technical  exe- 
cution than  in  composition.  The  Dutch  school  of  painting  is  realistic 
to  the  very  core.  It  has  attained  infinite  skill  in  the  reproduction  of 
nature.  In  portrait-painting  it  is  unsurpassed.  The  most  famous 
pictures  of  the  Dutch  school  in  the  galleries  of  Amsterdam  and  the 
Hague,  Rembrand's  ( Night- Watch,'  Van  der  Heist's  '  Civic  Guards' 
Banquet,'  Potter's  '  Bull,'  are  as  it  were  photographs  of  nature,  executed 
with  incredible  talent.  The  biblical  paintings  of  Rembrand  even 
show  us  the  costumes  of  his  time  and  the  types  of  his  surroundings, 
and  the  fantastic  lights  in  many  pictures  of  the  old  Dutch  artists  are 
nothing  more  than  reproductions  of  the  strange  effects  of  the  misty 
atmosphere  of  the  Dutch  polders.  To  symbolic  art,  however,  they  are 
as  a  rule  averse.  It  is  useless  to  look  to  the  Dutch  painters  for 
grand  historical  or  allegorical  conceptions  such  as  Kaulbach  has 
produced.  To  them  painting  is  to  work  magic  with  colours,  not  as 
with  the  Germans  the  means  of  expressing  ideas.  It  is  only  in 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  that  one  finds  painters  who  do  not  paint. 
The  German  artist,  Schwanthaler,  for  example,  has  designed  twenty- 
four  scenes  from  the  Iliad,  but  left  the  execution  of  them  to  others ; 
and  one  of  the  best  known  French  art-critics,  Thore,  better  known 
under  his  pseudonym  Burger,  not  unjustly  complains  that  frequently 
the  German  painters,  instead  of  painting,  compose  hierogiyphical 
poetry. 

The  rich  imagination  and  poetical  nature  of  the  Germans  throw 
a  charm  over  their  national  life,  to  which  the  sober  Dutchman  is  an 
entire  stranger.  Germany  has  more  legends  to  tell  than  all  the  rest 
of  Europe ;  Germany  alone  has  the  poetical  Christmas  tree,  the  fir- 
tree  decked  with  flickering  candles  which  brightens  Christmas  Eve. 
Even  in  her  Lutheran  worship  she  has  retained  many  sensuous  forms 
and  ceremonies,  at  which  the  dry  Dutch  Calvinist  takes  offence.  The 
life  of  the  German  people,  too,  is  much  merrier  than  that  of  the 
Dutch.  The  Hollander  may  break  out  occasionally,  but  as  a  rule  he 
is  grave  and  sedate.  Dutch  women,  too,  are  much  more  domestic 
than  the  German.  The  German  hates  monotony ;  his  imagination 
requires  a  constant  stimulant.  He  is  generally  passionately  fond  of 
music.  It  is  an  indispensable  pleasure  to  him  to  listen  after  his 
day's  work  to  the  melodious  strains  of  a  band  or  the  simple  choruses 
of  his  singing  club.  No  one  who  goes  to  a  summer  concert  of  Gungl  or 
Strauss  at  Munich  or  Vienna,  and  sees  how  the  whole  audience  follow 
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the  music  note  by  note  in  deep  silence,  and  bow  tbe  little  children 
dance  on  the  grass  to  the  measure,  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  all  these  men  and  women  have  indeed  come  for  nothing 
but  the  music.  It  is  the  same  in  the  German  theatres.  Women  go  to 
them  on  foot  in  the  simplest  toilettes,  often  quite  alone.  People  go,  not 
to  see  each  other,  not  to  spend  the  evening  away  from  home,  but  to 
hear  and  to  enjoy.  In  the  social  circles  of  the  great  German  towns 
people  like  best  to  pass  the  time,  if  there  is  no  dancing,  with  songs, 
music,  or  declamation.  I  should  think  that  in  no  nation  is  the  capa- 
city to  enjoy  all  that  soothes  the  senses  and  excites  the  imagination 
so  strongly  developed  as  among  the  Germans. 

This  characteristic  is  also  apparent  in  the  German  popular 
festivals.  They  are  as  different  from  the  Dutch  as  is  well  possible. 
The  Dutch  and  Flemish  kermissen  with  their  boisterous  fun  are  un- 
known in  Germany,  and  a  German  schutzenfest  or  turnfest  has  as 
much  resemblance  to  a  Dutch  trotting  match  or  agricultural  feast,  as 
a  valley  in  the  Black  Forest  has  to  a  tulip-garden  at  Haarlem. 

Where  so  wide  a  difference  exists  between  the  two  nations  in  dis- 
position and  development,  that  it  is  even  difficult  to  recognise  the 
outward  signs  of  a  common  descent,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  Holland  to  exchange  its  independent 
existence  as  a  nation  for  fealty  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  There 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  such  a  thing  as  a  German  party  in  Holland, 
with  this  for  its  aim.  Sympathy  with  Germany  is,  in  many  quarters, 
not  uncommon,  but  this  sympathy  nowhere  goes  so  far  as  to  wish 
even  for  an  intimate  political  alliance  with  Germany,  any  more  than 
the  sympathy  with  France,  which  undoubtedly  exists  in  Holland,  but 
which  seems  often  to  be  looked  at  abroad  through  a  magnifying 
glass,  would  ever  induce  a  serious  Dutchman  to  desire  an  intimate 
political  alliance  with  France. 

The  national  spirit  is  much  stronger  now  in  Holland  than  it  was 
during  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  Eepublic.  Of  the  two  political 
parties  which  divided  Holland  at  that  time,  the  Stadholder's  party  was 
at  bottom  an  English  party,  and  the  opposition  a  French  party. 
The  former  wished  before  all  things  to  completely  bind  the  Republic  by 
treaties  to  the  policy  of  England,  the  latter  desired  the  same  tiling  with 
regard  to  France.  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  present 
day  has  political  parties  like  any  other  country  ;  but  these  parties, 
thank  God,  no  longer  as  formerly  seek  for  support  from  abroad.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  everything  French  has  always  found  favour 
in  Holland.  The  language,  literature,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
French  have  pleased  the  Dutch  ever  since  the  rise  of  the  Eepublic 
much  more  than  those  of  any  other  people.  A  hundred  years  ago 
French  was  the  conversational  language  of  the  fashionable  world,  not 
only  in  the  Hague  but  even  in  the  chief  provincial  towns,  and  the 
upper  and  governing  classes  exclusively  used  that  language  in  their 
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correspondence.  But  the  political  sympathy  with  France  of  the  last 
century  no  longer  exists.  The  Dutch  who,  in  1795,  had  loudly  hailed 
the  arrival  of  the  French  as  the  beginning  of  the  golden  era,  soon 
found  out  that  they  had  made  a  grievous  mistake.  The  close  alliance 
with  France,  followed  at  last  by  incorporation  with  the  Napoleonic 
Empire,  has  left  behind  it  reminiscences  from  which  posterity  will 
long  derive'benefit.  Every  Dutchman  regards  that  disastrous  period  as 
the  darkest  page  of  his  country's  history,  and,  however  he  may  love 
the  French  nation,  he  will  say  of  the  French  what  Henri  Taine  re- 
lates that  a  Venetian  woman  said  to  him  of  the  Austrians  :  '  We  like 
them  very  much,  ma  fuoriJ 

In  1870,  under  the  influence  of  superficial  reporters,  the  opinion 
appeared  to  prevail  here  and  there  abroad  that  a  large  party  in 
Holland  longed  for  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  draw  the  sword 
against  Germany  by  the  side  of  France.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  That  they,  who  had  watched  anxiously  the  growing 
power  of  Germany,  could  not  suppress  a  desire  that  that  power  might 
now  be  somewhat  curtailed,  I  will  not  deny,  but  the  same  persons 
would  have  been  no  less  disturbed  if  France  had  at  that  time  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  her  frontier  to  the  bank  of  the  Rhine.  That 
public  opinion  during  the  war  became  more  and  more  in  favour  of 
the  French  was  a  phenomenon  which  occurred  not  only  in  Holland, 
but  all  over  Europe.  It  arose  from  the  feeling  of  pity  which  is 
dormant  in  every  human  heart,  and  is  awakened  at  the  sight  of  the 
weak  lying  crushed,  deservedly  or  undeservedly,  under  the  iron  will  of 
the  strong.  It  is  this  feeling  which  at  different  times  in  Europe  has 
inflamed  thousands  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  the  Poles,  and  the 
Bulgarians.  But  that  this,  as  far  as  Holland  was  concerned,  concealed 
a  secret  wish  to  see  the  Napoleonic  dominion  revive  over  the  whole 
of  Europe,  or  to  assail  German  unity  under  France's  guidance,  is  such 
an  absurd  idea  that  any  one  who  knows  Holland  will  smile  to  hear  it 
repeated. 

A  delicate  and  important  question  remains  to  be  answered.  I 
have  shown  that  the  aspirations  of  Holland  are  certainly  not  directed 
towards  incorporation  with  the  German  Empire,  that  it  has  a  national 
existence  which  has  no  longer  anything  in  common  with  Germany. 
But  does  Germany,  knowing  and  seeing  this,  watch  for  the  means  of 
effecting  that  incorporation,  and  is  there  in  the  future  a  danger  for 
Holland  that  Germany  will  seize  an  opportunity  of  bringing  her  by 
force  beneath  its  sceptre?  In  other  words,  is  the  annexation  of 
Holland  one  of  the  items  in  the  programme  of  German  statesmen  for 
the  completion  of  German  unity  ?  An  answer  to  this  question  must 
be  always  more  or  less  hypothetical.  The  unforeseen  plays  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  worldly  affairs  that  the  prediction  even  of  the 
immediate  future  always  remains  a  very  hazardous  task.  What 
Frenchman  in  1789,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Kevolution,  could 
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have  guessed  that  twenty  years  later  his  country  would  have  attained 
such  immense  power?  Who  in  1809  would  have  foretold  that  in  ten 
years  that  power  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past  ?  Besides  this,  con- 
temporaries usually  know  least  about  the  plans  and  views  of  the  ruling 
statesmen  of  their  own  age.  We  know  better  what  Cardinal  Kiche- 
lieu  or  Lord  Chatham  aimed  at  in  their  time,  than  what  now  passes 
in  the  brains  of  Bismarck  or  Gortschakoff.  But.  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  by  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  Holland  has  no 
good  ground  for  anxiety.  There  is  not  a  single  act  or  utterance  to 
warrant  the  inference  that  the  German  government  covets  the  pos- 
session of  Holland.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  various  circumstances 
which  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  opposite  is  probable. 

Prince  Bismarck,  who  even  at  the  present  moment  may  still  be 
said  to  be  the  leader  and  the  soul  of  German  policy,  is  not,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  him  by  his  deeds,  a  man  who  allows  himself  to  be 
ruled  by  sudden  ideas  or  acts  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  man  of  calculation,  who  knows  what  he  wishes  to  do, 
and  in  all  that  he  does  has  a  definite,  often  a  very  remote  object.  It 
is  just  this  calmness  and  firmness  of  purpose  which  have  gained  him 
his  incomparable  success.  He  wished  to  bring  about  the  unity  of 
Germany  under  Prussia's  lead,  he  saw  that  weapons  were  the  only 
means  to  that  end,  and  in  order  to  make  effectual  use  of  those  means 
he  braved  the  most  vehement  opposition  and  the  greatest  unpopu- 
larity, during  the  period  of  conflict  which  preceded  the  year  1866, 
with  the  most  imperturbable  calmness.  Prussia  cursed  him,  Europe 
laughed  at  him,  no  one  understood  him.  The  Prussian  Junker,  with 
his  crabbed  monarchical  ideas,  so  thought  superficial  public  opinion, 
would  soon  find  that  he  was  a  century  behind  the  age.  It  was  not 
until  1866  that  men  began  to  perceive  that  the  man  who,  deaf  to 
all  that  was  said  against  him,  quietly  pursued  his  road,  had  more 
in  him  than  he  had  hitherto  shown  to  the  world.  When  the  North 
German  Confederation  was  established,  Bismarck  saw  that  the  fear 
of  France  was  the  strongest  cement  for  German  unity,  and  that  the 
further  consolidation  of  Germany  would  never  come  to  pass  without 
a  war  with  the  hereditary  foe.  With  the  same  calmness  that  he  had 
previously  displayed,  he  prepared  everything  for  that  war  without 
hastening  its  approach,  and  took  care  that  at  the  critical  moment  the 
attack  did  not  come  from  him.  But,  what  is  perhaps  strangest  of  all, 
he  has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  blinded  by  his  unparalleled  success. 
Germany,  according  to  the  cry  of  those  Germans  whose  heads  were 
turned  by  the  glory  of  their  victories,  must  receive  into  its  bosom 
all  kindred,  nations ;  it  must  become  the  first  European  power  not 
only  on  land,  but  also  at  sea  ;  it  must  possess  colonies  and  make  its 
power  respected  in  distant  parts  of  the  world.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Empire  seems  to  have  laid  all  these  desires  down  by  his  side, 
without  taking  much  notice  of  them.  He  seems,  like  Frederick  the 
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Great  after  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  to  have  entered  upon  a  more 
peaceful  period.  Outside  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany,  he  seems 
since  1871  to  have  occupied  himself  only  with  the  Vatican.  Does 
he  still  lament  the  gold  which  it  is  said  the  first  King  of  Prussia  had 
to  pay  to  the  Jesuits  at  Vienna  as  the  price  of  his  crown,  or  is  he 
troubled  by  the  recollection  that  even  Frederick  the  Great  might 
still  stand  in  the  official  Papal  calendar  merely  as  'Marchese  di 
Brandenburgo '  ?  The  real  motives  for  this  '  Culturkampf '  are 
certainly  difficult  to  guess.  Whether  personal  antipathies  or  anger 
at  resistance,  or  again  the  consciousness  of  great  dangers  threaten- 
ing Germany's  internal  peace  and  external  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Eoman  clergy,  come  into  play  here,  I  will  not  venture  to  decide. 
But  everything  appears  to  show  that  this  struggle  is  entered  into  for 
its  own  sake,  and  not,  like  the  Danish  war  of  1864,  to  serve  as  the 
starting-point  for  fresh  enterprises. 

A  further  extension  of  the  German  Empire,  an  extension  which 
would  endanger  the  independence  of  Holland,  does  not  seem  to  be 
among  the  plans  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  '  I  do  not  know,'  he 
said,  in  the  North  German  Keichstag  in  March  1867,  'who  has  had 
an  interest  in  spreading  the  report  that  Holland  or  part  of  Holland's 
territory  is  threatened  by  Germany.  As  if  a  Prussian  statesman 
would  ever  have  thought  of  envying  the  Dutch  their  country,  or  fight- 
ing them  for  it ! '  It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  that  was  eleven  years  ago, 
and  that  the  man  who  so  spoke  is  now  no  longer  only  a  Prussian,  but 
a  German  statesman  as  well.  But  whoever  follows  the  parliamentary 
utterances  of  Prince  Bismarck  will  never  find  in  them  anything  to  show 
that  he  favours  the  system  of  including  non-German  states  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  but  rather  the  contrary.  It  is  needless  to  adduce  the 
annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  disprove  this,  for  it  would  seem 
that  that  annexation  took  place  on  purely  political  and  strategical 
grounds.  Whether,  on  its  own  merits,  it  is  a  gain  to  the  German 
Empire  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chancellor,  is  doubtful.  He  does  not  seem 
to  indulge  in  the  chimeras  of  those  who  in  their  dreams  already  see 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Holland  included  in  the  German 
Empire.  He  is  indeed  not  a  man  of  dreams,  but  of  reality ;  he  does 
not  fight  for  ideas,  but  for  facts. 

But  there  are  also  other  circumstances  which  are  encouraging  for 
Holland.  It  is  customary  to  assert  that  in  our  age  all  dynastic  con- 
siderations have  lost  their  weight.  Even  though  it  be  perfectly  true 
that  such  considerations  are  worth  much  less  at  the  present  day  than 
they  were  in  former  times,  yet  the  assertion  is  too  sweeping  and  there- 
fore inaccurate.  Do  not  such  considerations  play  an  important  part 
in  the  intimate  relations  between  Prussia  and  Russia,  and  was  it  not 
to  such  considerations  that  Hesse-Darmstadt  mainly  owed  its  preser- 
vation in  1866  ?  Now,  between  the  dynasty  of  the  Hohenzollerns  and 
the  house  of  Orange  there  are  intimate  and  ancient  ties  such  as  history 
VOL.  III.— No.  12.  E  E 
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can  seldom  show,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  in  the  interests  of  Hol- 
land that  both  dynasties  will  remain  true  to  these  historical  traditions. 

The  great  Elector  himself,  the  real  founder  of  the  Prussian  mo- 
narchy, was  married  to  a  Princess  of  Orange,  the  daughter  of  the 
Stadholder  Frederik  Hendrik.  Her  husband  built  the  palace  of 
Oranienberg  in  her  honour,  on  the  flat  meadows  on  the  Havel,  which 
reminded  her  of  the  country  she  had  left.  The  German  nation  still 
preserves  the  memory  of  this  pious  princess  in  its  Protestant  hymn- 
book.  Some  of  the  most  popular  hymns  were  composed  by  her.5 
Her  son  became  the  first  King  of  Prussia,  and  it  is  perhaps  in  great 
part  to  be  attributed  to  her  that  friendship  towards  the  house  of 
Orange  and  affection  for  Holland  have  been,  as  it  were,  hereditary  in 
the  generations  of  the  Hohenzollerns  who  have  sprung  from  her. 

Even  that  frantic  tyrant  Frederick  William,  the  father  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  who  thought  so  little  of  ties  of  blood  that  he  had 
almost  given  over  his  own  son  to  the  executioner,  cherished  a  deep  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  William  the  Third  of  Orange,  whom  he  had  met 
as  a  boy.  The  childless  prince  appears  to  have  once  put  before  his 
youthful  nephew  the  possibility  of  his  succeeding  him  as  Stadholder 
of  the  United  Provinces.  Contemporaries  relate  that  when  the  cruel 
and  eccentric  man,  tired  of  exercising  his  tall  soldiers  or  ill-treating 
his  courtiers,  used  to  sit  and  brood  over  the  past,  he  often  was  be- 
trayed into  saying  *  I  should  have  been  an  excellent  Stadholder ;  I 
am  a  republican  at  bottom,  and  my  heart  is  thoroughly  Dutch.' 

A  close  intimacy  existed  between  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  con- 
temporary Prince  William  the  Fourth  of  Orange,  who  in  1 747  became 
Stadholder  of  all  the  provinces.  Their  correspondence,  which  is  not 
without  historical  interest,  was  published  in  1869  by  Germany's 
greatest  historian  of  the  present  age,  Leopold  von  Ranke,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  It  appears 
from  these  letters  how  highly  Frederick  the  Great  esteemed  his 
cousin,  who,  as  far  as  gifts  and  talents  were  concerned,  was  by  far  the 
interior  of  the  two,  for  the  uprightness  of  his  character  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment. 

After  the  death  of  William  the  Fourth,  which  took  place  as  early  as 
1751,  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  reigning  families  still 
continued.  His  widow,  an  English  princess,  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  her  son,  William  the  Fifth,  also 
enjoyed  the  affection  of  the  great  monarch.  He  married  a  niece  of 
the  Prussian  King,  and  on  the  departure  of  the  young  princess  for 
Holland  her  uncle  addressed  to  her  the  remarkable  words :  '  Vous 
etes  heureuse,  ma  niece ;  vous  allez  vous  etablir  dans  un  pays,  ou 
vous  trouverez  tous  les  avantages  de  la  royaute  sans  aucun  de  ses 
inconvenients.'  But  the  princess  was  to  feel  the  inconvenients  of  her 

*  The  well-known  German  hymn  beginning  <  Jesus  meine  Zuversicht '  is  by  her 
hand. 
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high  position  more  than  its  advantages.  The  Stadholdership  of  William 
the  Fifth  fell  in  the  years  when  the  new  ideas  about  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  equality  of  citizens,  which  had  been  proclaimed  during 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  asserted  themselves  for  the  first 
time  in  practice.  These  ideas,  which,  since  the  American  rebellion, 
had  made  rapid  strides,  and  found  advocates  nearly  all  over  Europe, 
in  London  as  well  as  at  Vienna,  in  the  cafes  of  the  Palais  Eoyal  as 
well  as  under  the  arcades  of  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  produced  their 
first  explosion  in  Holland.  The  Stadholder,  a  virtuous  man,  but 
without  ability,  was  unable  to  stem  the  tide,  and  was  compelled,  after 
many  disasters,  to  quit  the  Hague  and  retire  to  the  palace  of  the 
Loo,  the  old  residence  of  King  William  the  Third.  Hence  his  enter- 
prising consort  made  an  attempt  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  house 
of  Orange.  She  resolved  to  go  to  the  Hague  with  a  very  small  retinue, 
in  order,  by  her  presence  in  that  city,  to  stimulate  a  revolution  in 
favour  of  her  husband.  The  execution  of  this  plan,  however,  was 
prevented.  The  princess  was  stopped  on  the  frontier  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Holland  by  armed  citizens,  and  forced  to  return.  Her 
brother,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had  succeeded  Frederick  the  Great 
at  Berlin,  would  not  overlook  this  insult  to  his  sister,  and  when  the 
satisfaction  demanded  by  him  was  refused  a  Prussian  army  entered 
Dutch  territory.  The  republic,  divided  by  a  civil  war,  was  only  able 
to  oppose  a  handful  of  armed  citizens  to  this  force,  and  within  a 
few  weeks  the  whole  of  Holland  was  occupied.  The  Stadholder  went 
back  to  the  Hague,  and  the  old  constitution  was  restored  unchanged. 

But  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  this  short  war,  was  more  disinterested 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors  have  ever  been.  He  did 
not  exact  a  single  advantage  for  his  country,  not  even  levy  a  war 
tax ;  he  did  not  even  ask  the  Dutch  Grovernment  to  provide  the 
pay  of  an  army  corps  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Stadholder,  re- 
mained in  Holland  over  the  winter.  It  appeared  as  if  the  whole 
campaign  had  been  simply  an  act  of  friendship  towards  the  house 
of  Orange. 

A  much  more  recent  occurrence  affords  striking  proof  that  the 
good  understanding  between  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  house  of 
Orange  is  not  extinct  in  our  times.  In  the  year  1841  an  incident 
arose  between  Holland  and  Prussia,  which  might  have  had  very 
serious  results.  A  treaty  had  been  concluded  the  year  before  at 
Berlin,  by  which  the  King  of  Holland,  William  the  Second,  as  Grand 
Duke  of  Luxemburg,  joined  the  G-erman  Zollverein  on  behalf  of  this 
G-rand  Duchy.  Scarcely  had  the  treaty  become  known  in  the  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  before  it  excited  general  opposition.  The  Luxem- 
burgers  saw  in  it  the  commercial  and  industrial  ruin  of  their  country. 
William  the  Second,  moved  by  the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaty.  This  decision  aroused  great  indignation  in 
Germany,  and  not  least  in  Berlin.  It  was  known  that  Louis-Philippe 
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supported  the  King  of  Holland  in  his  refusal,  and  in  the  strained 
relations  between  the  Germans  and  the  French  this  still  more 
exasperated  men's  minds  in  Germany.  The  political  tinkers  in 
Germany  were  already  talking  of  all  kinds  of  imaginary  compacts 
said  to  have  been  made  between  William  the  Second  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  to  conquer  Belgium  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and, 
by  spreading  wild  reports  of  this  nature,  added  no  little  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  The  king  in  vain  sent  General  Nepveu,  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp,  to  Berlin.  No  understanding  could  be  arrived  at,  and 
the  Prussian  envoy  at  the  Hague,  Count  Lottum,  openly  announced 
that  he  would  soon  leave  Holland  with  the  whole  of  his  embassy.  Just 
at  that  time  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  the  Fourth,  went 
to  London  to  be  present  at  the  baptism  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His 
intention  had  been  to  travel  by  way  of  the  Hague,  but  in  view  of  the 
political  circumstances  he  changed  his  route  in  a  very  marked  manner, 
and  went  through  Brussels. 

In  these  critical  circumstances  William  the  Second  saw  there 
was  nothing  left  but  to  appeal  to  the  friendship  and  personal  feelings 
of  Frederick  William.  He  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  the 
King  being  in  London  without  any  ministers,  and  far  from  the  men 
who  daily  represented  to  him  that  the  national  honour  was  wounded, 
to  awaken  his  reminiscences  of  old  friendship  and  sympathy.  Early 
in  January  1842,  he  sent  one  of  his  most  trusted  councillors  and 
ablest  statesmen,  Mr.  Rochussen,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Finance,  to 
London,  to  hazard  a  last  effort.  It  was  crowned  with  success.  After 
two  conferences  at  the  residence  of  the  Prussian  Ambassador  in  London, 
in  which  the  King  himself  took  part,  all  difficulties  were  cleared 
away.  All  the  obstacles  which  political  interests  had  raised  were 
removed  by  the  personal  friendship  of  the  two  monarchs.  A  new 
treaty  was  concluded.  The  Prussian  envoy,  who  had  given  offence 
at  the  Hague  by  his  hasty  action,  was  superseded  by  another  diplo- 
matist. The  King  of  Prussia  himself  came  to  the  Hague  on  his 
homeward  journey  to  shake  hands  with  William  the  Second  ;  and  it 
is  related  that  Frederick  William  on  that  occasion  exclaimed,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  ( Jetzt  habe  ich  meinen  lieben  Wilhelm  wieder  ! ' 

But  it  is  upon  the  common  sense  of  the  peoples  of  Germany 
and  of  Holland,  even  more  than  upon  the  historical  ties  between  the 
reigning  houses,  that  we  rely  for  the  future.  Princes  may  depart 
from  the  traditions  of  their  houses  under  the  temporary  influence  of 
all  kinds  of  circumstances,  but  civilised  and  enlightened  nations  do 
not  so  soon  lose  all  self-control  and  calmness.  The  manner  in 
which  the  most  gifted  representatives  of  German  science  have  spoken 
of  Holland  has  more  value  for  the  Dutch  than  the  crude  articles  of 
a  few  German  newspapers  and  periodicals.  And  in  Germany,  too, 
it  will  be  understood  that  what  is  said  or  written  in  Holland  under 
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the  influence  of  exaggerated  alarm  or  susceptibility  must  be  taken 
as  a  passing  phenomenon.  Although  it  may  seem  out  of  place  at  the 
present  moment,  whilst  the  snow  on  the  Balkan  is  red  with  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  dead  and  wounded,  to  talk  of  the  pacific  aspi- 
rations of  Europe,  yet  we  believe  that  Germany  knows  too  intimately 
the  meaning  of  war  to  wish  for  it  without  good  reasons.  And  yet 
without  war  Germany  would  never  be  able  to  get  possession  of  Hol- 
land. The  Rhine  would  flow  back  to  the  St.  Gothard  before  Holland 
would  of  her  own  accord  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  German 
Empire.  Although  that  German  Empire  is  nominally  one  whole,  it 
is  not  yet  so  in  reality.  Several  generations  must  pass  away  before 
that  unity  will  be  complete.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Bavaria,  and  especially  in  Wiirtemberg,  will 
know  it  is  still  very  premature  to  talk  with  the  German  poet  of 
'  Ein  einig  Volk  von  Briider.'  Germany — with  Poles,  Danes,  and 
Frenchmen  already  within  its  borders — is  too  sensible  to  wish  for 
three  millions  of  discontented  subjects  always  on  the  brink  of  rebel- 
lion. The  harmless  vicinage  of  a  peace-loving  nation  m,ust  suit  her 
far  better.  For,  whatever  people  in  Holland  may  think  of  Germany 
or  any  other  power,  the  government  will  always  retain  a  lively  per- 
ception of  the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of  strict  neutrality  is  Hol- 
land's first  duty.  A  Dutch  Cabinet  which  wished  to  enter  upon  an 
adventurous  foreign  policy,  or  to  ally  itself  with  one  of  the  great 
powers  against  others  for  the  attainment  of  imaginary  advantages, 
would  not,  if  its  policy  were  known,  keep  its  place  twenty-four  hours. 
It  would  have  to  yield  to  the  outspoken  voice  of  the  national  repre- 
sentatives and  of  public  opinion.  The  general  feeling  in  Holland  is 
wholly  averse  to  such  machinations.  Yet  it  would  equally  oppose 
every  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  national  independence  to  the  empty 
glory  of  forming  part,  under  whatsoever  name,  of  a  great  empire. 

For  the  small  powers  of  Europe  only  one  policy  is  henceforward 
possible — namely,  to  maintain  with  discretion  and  circumspection  a 
strict  neutrality.  On  the  agitated  stage  of  European  politics  they 
play  the  part  of  supernumeraries  ;  yet  even  in  that  humble  sphere  they 
may  fulfil  a  noble  calling.  If  they  appear  on  the  sanguinary  battle- 
fields of  Europe,  they  come  not  with  the  newest  weapons  that  man's 
lust  for  slaughter  can  devise,  but  under  the  neutral  flag  which  displays 
the  red  cross  on  a  white  ground.  If  they  fit  out  costly  expeditions, 
it  is  not  to  extend  their  territory,  but  to  further  the  investigations  of 
science  amidst  the  ice  of  the  polar  seas  or  under  the  burning  sun  of 
the  equator,6  or  to  bring  the  blessings  of  civilisation  to  savage  nations. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  the  less  happy  on  this  account.  What 

6  A   Dutch  scientific  expedition  is  at  this   moment  exploring  the  interior  of 
Sumatra,  whilst  a  Dutch  North  Pole  expedition  will  set  out  this  summer. 
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Frederick  the  Great,  in  his  bad  French,  wrote  to  William  the  Fourth 
of  Orange,  still  remains  true :  '  Les  mains  ensanglantees  qui  ceuillis- 
sent  des  lauriers  sont  souvent  detestees  pour  le  mal  involontaires 
qu'elles  font  et  par  ces  veuves  et  ces  orphelins  qui  demandent  leur  pere 
et  leurs  parents.  II  n'y  a  que  les  mains  pures  qui  ceuillissent  1'olive, 
qui  recoivent  les  benedictions  d'autant  plus  sinceres  qu'elles  s'em- 
ployent  reellement  pour  le  bonheur  de  1'humaniteV 

W.  H.  DE  BEAUFORT. 
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NOTE. 

IN  the  December  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Dicey  makes  charges  of 
misgovernment  against  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  a  sovereign  whose  goodwill  and 
alliance  it  is  important  for  England  to  retain.  Assuming  his  charges  to  be  proved 
by  the  statements  and  figures  he  brings  forward,  Mr.  Dicey  advocates  the  assumption 
by  England  of  the  practical  sovereignty  of  Egypt  in  the  interests  of  our  Empire  and 
of  the  people  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  Dicey's  charges,  however,  are  based  on  erroneous  figures  and  statements, 
and  in  common  justice  to  the  Khedive,  who,  whatever  mistakes  he  has  committed, 
has  undoubtedly  devoted  his  life  to  the  improvement  of  his  country,  these  mistakes 
of  Mr.  Dicey's  ought  to  be  corrected. 

The  first  charge  is  that  during  the  reign  of  the  present  Khedive  he  has  received 
over  100,000,0002.  sterling  more  than  he  has  accounted  or  ever  can  account  for. 
This  result  is  brought  out  by  showing  that  he  has  received  in  fourteen  years 
140,000,0002.  of  revenue  and  40,000,0002.  net  from  foreign  loans,  while  his  adminis- 
trative expenditure  has  been  only  4,000,0002.  a  year,  or  56,000,0002.,  and  his  outlay  on 
public  works  22,500,0002.,  or  say  24,000,0002.,  together  accounting  for  only  80,000,0002. 
out  of  180,000,0002.  received. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  instead  of  an  average  of  10,000,0002.  a  year  of  revenue,  the 
Khedive's  reign  began  with  ocly  4,250,0002.,  and  up  to  1871,  before  the  Moukabala 
redemption  of  future  taxation  began,  only  reached  7,600,0002.  In  1874  the  estimated 
revenue  reached  9,600,0002.,  and  the  highest  estimate  that  has  been  made  reached 
the  figure  of  10,800,0002. ;  but  the  experience  of  the  present  commissioners  gives 
reason  to  believe  that  1 0,000,0002.  is  about  the  maximum  of  revenue  that  has  ever 
been  actually  received. 

The  period  during  which  the  finances  were  controlled  by  the  Khedive  was  only 
thirteen  years,  namely  from  1863-4  and  1875-6  inclusive,  the  average  revenue 
receipts  in  that  time  being  certainly  not  more  than  7,500,0002.  per  annum,  giving 
a  total  receipt  of  97,500,0002.  instead  of  Mr.  Dicey's  140,000,0002. 

The  net  receipts  from  foreign  loans  Mr.  Dicey  estimates  at  40,000,0002. ;  but 
although  he  has  allowed  for  discounts  and  commissions,  he  has  forgotten  to  include 
interest  and  sinking  fund  paid  out.  The  actual  net  result  to  the  Khedive,  esti- 
mating the  1873  loan  to  have  yielded  only  11,000,0002.  cash,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cave, 
was  about  43,000,0002.  But  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  repaid  to  the  lenders 
amounted  to  the  end  of  1876  to  no  less  than  34,000,0002.,  leaving  just  9,000,0002. 
received  from  this  source.  Mr.  Cave's  estimates  give  even  a  smaller  result.  Adding 
this  to  the  amount  received  from  taxation,  we  have  a  total  of  only  106,500,0002. 
instead  of  Mr.  Dicey's  180,000,0002. 

This  brings  up  Mr.  Dicey's  error  on  the  receipt  side  to  73,500,0002. 

On  the  expenditure  side  Mr.  Dicey  has  forgotten  several  large  items,  such  as  the 
debt  existing  when  the  Khedive  came  into  power,  about  3,000,0002.,  the  tribute  to 
Turkey  (not  including  private  black-mail),  8,300,0002.,  the  cost  of  irrigation  canals, 
telegraphs,  bridges,  roads,  lighthouses,  &c.,  payments  for  the  Halim  and  Mustapha 
estates,  investments  in  sugar-plantations,  mills  and  machinery  (6,000,0002.). 

He  also  estimates  the  cost  of  the  railroads  at  only  3,200,0002.,  whereas  they 
stand  in  the  books  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  according  to  Mr.  Cave,  at  13,361,0002. 
Mr.  Dicey  may  think  this  too  high  a  figure,  but  Egypt  is  not  the  only  country  where 
railways  have  cost  more  than  they  are  worth,  and  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Dicey  is 
that  the  Khedive  cannot  account  for  moneys  received  by  him.  Moreover,  Mr.  Dicey's 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  railways  and  equipment,  4,0002.  per  mile,  is  as  impossibly 
low  as  the  charge  in  the  government's  books  is  unquestionably  too  high. 

The  following  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  items  on  the  expenditure  side,  derived 
mainly  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Stephen  Cave,  but  confirmed  also  from  actual  know- 
ledge of  what  has  been  done. 

Debt  previous  to  Ismail's  succession  ....  £3,000,000 

Administration  (Mr.  Dicey's  figures)  13  years  at  4,000,0002.  52,000,000 

Tribute  to  the  Porte     ......  8,300,000 

Kailways,  1,210  miles  ....            ..,,.'.        .  13,300,000 

Suez  Canal,  harbours,  improvements,  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments (Mr.  Dicey's  figures)          .            .            .            .  18,400,000 

Purchase  of  Halim's  and  Mustapha's  estates .            .            .  3,000,000 

Canals  .             .            .            .             .            .            ...  3,000,000 

Sugar  plantations,  mills,  and  machinery        .            .            .  6,000,000 

Telegraphs,  bridges,  roads,  and  lighthouses  .            .            .  2,000,000 

Abyssinian  wars           ......  3,000,000 

£112,000,000 
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Thus  the  items  of  receipt  and  expenditure  on  which  we  have  any  trustworthy 
information  show  an  excess  of  expenditure  of  5,500,000?.,  but  there  remained  a 
floating  debt  of  about  18,000,000?.,  as  estimated  in  1876,  which  would  carry  the 
balance  to  the  other  side.  How  much  of  this  18,000,OOOZ.  consisted  of  usurious 
charges,  while  it  was  being  piled  up,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  nor  can  we  tell 
how  much  the  Khedive  was  required  to  send  privately  to  Constantinople  in  addition 
to  the  public  tribute ;  but  any  impartial  person  would  find  little  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  small  balance  without  accusing  the  Khedive  of  any  financial 
deficiency  whatever. 

In  any  case,  the  charge  of  having  received  100,000,0002.  that  he  has  never 
accounted  and  never  can  account  for  is  entirely  unsupported  by  the  facts. 

The  next  and  perhaps  the  gravest  possible  charge  made  against  the  Khedive  is 
that,  to  gratify  his  own  greed  for  land  (in  Mr.  Dicey's  own  words,  '  the  restless 
greed  of  power  which  led  him  to  conceive  the  ambition  of  becoming  the  owner  of 
the  land  of  Egypt  and  of  letting  no  blade  of  grass  grow  in  Egypt  without  his  per- 
mission '),  the  Khedive  has  dispossessed  and  destroyed  the  homes  of  one  million  of 
the  peasant  population,  and  thus  obtained  for  his  own  private  estates  one  million 
acres  of  land  ;  that  he  has  thereby  reduced  the  productive  power  of  his  country, 
because,  as  Mr.  Dicey  shows,  large  estates  can  never  produce  so  much  as  small 
properties  cultivated  by  the  owners. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  estates  of  the  Khedive,  according  to  the 
report  made  by  Mr.  Sandars  in  1877,  amount  to  485,000  acres,  of  which  170,000  acres 
have  never  yet  been  cultivated,  or  only  to  a  trifling  extent,  and  118,000  acres  are 
let  to  farmers,  so  that  only  197,000  acres,  instead  of  a  million,  represent  the  laud 
owned  by  the  Khedive  and  farmed  by  himself.  But  the  charge  of  having  dis- 
possessed small  proprietors  fails  even  to  this  comparatively  small  extent.  Mr.  Dicey 
has  forgotten  or  left  unnoticed  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Khedive's  lands 
were  bought  from  two  other  large  proprietors,  Mustapha  and  Halim  Pashas,  one  being 
paid  2,000,0002.  and  the  other  1,000,0002.  cash  and  2,400,0002.  in  annuities— these 
two  purchases  alone  representing  something  like  200,000  acres  of  good  land. 

The  Khedive  was  also  himself  a  large  landed  proprietor  before  his  accession,  and 
thus  his  whole  estates  and  those  given  to  his  sons  can  be  accounted  for  without 
any  dispossession  of  peasant  proprietors  whatever. 

But  Mr.  Dicey  has  also  forgotten  to  mention  the  amount  of  land  reclaimed  from 
the  desert  by  the  present  Khedive. 

Mr.  Cave  found  from  tie  Public  Eegister  of  Egypt : — 

Cultivated  lands  in  1862        .....     4,051,976  acres 
„  „  1875 5,425,107     „ 

Increase  of  cultivated  land  in  the  reign  of  the  Khedive     1,373,131     „ 

Thus  the  Khedive,  so  far  from  taking  a  million  acres  away  from  working  pro- 
prietors into  his  own  greedy  hands,  does  not  retain  in  his  hands  more  than  one- 
scventli  of  the  cultivated  land  he  has  added  to  the  country. 

To  do  this  he  has  constructed  two  main  irrigation  channels  145  miles  in  length 
and  112  minor  channels,  some  900  miles  in  all,  with  426  bridges.  Mr.  John  Fowler 
estimates  that '  the  irrigation  canals  excavated  in  the  present  reign  have  involved 
the  excavation  of  65  per  cent,  more  material  than  the  whole  Suez  Canal.' 

These,  with  telegraphs,  lighthouses,  sugar-mills,  roads,  and  large  bridges,  are 
classed  by  Mr.  Dicey  with  the  worthless  '  follies  and  caprices  of  the  Khedive  ' ! 

As  regards  the  productiveness  of  Egypt  we  have  the  following  evidence  that  the 
Khedive's  reign  has  not  diminished  it. 

Average  Exports  of  Egypt  per  annum. 
At  present     .......    £14,000,000 

Ditto  before  the  Khedive's  reign     ....        3,000,000 

Increase      £1 1 ,000,000 

(Omitting  the  year  1862,  when  the  high  price  of  cotton  only  apparently  swelled 
the  exports). 

Within  the  limits  assigned  to  this  note  it  is  impossible  to  answer  all  Mr.  Dicey's 
allegations  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  fellaheen,  represented  to  be  much  worse  than 
that  under  the  Khedive's  predecessors. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Dicey's  representations  are  not  consistent  with  the  facts. 
However  badly  the  fellah  may  be  treated  now,  he  was  treated  much  worse  in  past 
times,  and  the  present  Khedive  was  the  first  sovereign  to  endeavour  to  abolish  the 
corvee  system. 

ALEXANDER  McEwEN. 
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1  THE  REVENGE; 

A   BALLAD   OF   THE   FLEET. 


i. 

AT  Flores  in  the  Azores  Sir  Kichard  Grenville  lay, 

And  a  pinnace,  like  a  flutter'd  bird,  came  flying  from 
far  away : 

'  Spanish  ships  of  war  at  sea  !  we  have  sighted  fifty- 
three  ! ' 

Then  sware  Lord  Thomas  Howard  :  '  'Fore.  God  I  am 
no  coward ; 

But  I  cannot  meet  them  here,  for  my  ships  are  out  of 
gear, 

And  the  half  my  men  are  sick.  .  I  must  fly,  but  follow 
quick. 

We  are  six  ships  of  the  line  ;  can  we  fight  with  fifty- 
three?' 


VOL.  III.-No.  13.  F  F 
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II. 

Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Grenville  :  '  I  know  you  are 

no  coward ; 

You  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight  with  them  again, 
But  I've  ninety  men   and  more  that  are  lying  sick 

ashore. 

f 

I  should  count  myself  the  coward  if  I  left  them,  my 

Lord  Howard, 
To  these  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devildoms  of  Spain.' 


in. 

So  Lord  Howard  past  away  with  five  ships  of  war  that 

day, 
Till  he  melted  like  a  cloud   in  the   silent  summer 

heaven ; 
But  Sir  Eichard  bore  in  hand  all  his  sick  men  from 

the  land 

Very  carefully  and  slow, 
Men  of  Bideford  in  Devon, 
And  we  laid  them  on  the  ballast  down  below ; 
For  we  brought  them  all  aboard, 
And  they  blest  him  in  their  pain,  that  they  were  not 

left  to  Spain, 
To  the  thumbscrew  and  the  stake,  for  the  glory  of 

the  Lord, 
i        hof) /yjo'-f.' 5  :  IVu^vpH  acjcnoii     I)i<xl  OTfiv/a  iioflj. 

IV. 

He  had  only  a  hundred  seamen  to  work  the  ship  and 

to  fight, 
And  he   sail'd   away  from   Flores  till   the  Spaniard 

came  in  sight, 
With  his  huge  sea-castles  heaving  upon  the  weather 

bow. 
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1  Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly  ? 

Good  Sir  Eichard,  let  us  know, 

For  to  fight  is  but  to  die  ! 

There'll  be  little  of  us  left  by  the  time  this  sun  be  set.' 

And    Sir   Eichard   said   again  :    '  We   be   all   good 

English  men. 
Let  us  bang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the  children  of  the 

devil, 
For  I  never  turn'd  my^back  upon  Don  or  devil  yet.' 

,7uf  Irinorf 

Sir  Eichard  spoke  and  he  laugh'd,  and  we  roar'd  a 

hurrah,  and  so 
The  little  '  Eevenge '  ran  on  sheer  into  the  heart  of 

the  foe, 
With  her  hundred  fighters  on  deck,  and  her  ninety 

sick  below  ; 
For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right  and  half  to  the 

left  were  seen, 
And  the  little l  Eevenge '  ran  on  thro'  the  long  sea-lane 

between. 


VI. 

Thousands  of  their  soldiers  look'd  down  from  their 

decks  and  laugh'd, 
Thousands  of  their  seamen  made  mock  at  the  mad 

little  craft 

Running  on  and  on,  till  delay'd 
By  their  mountain-like  '  San  Philip  '  that,  of  fifteen 

hundred  tons, 
And  up-shadowing  high  above  us  with  her  yawning 

tiers  of  guns, 
Took  the  breath  from  our  sails,  and  we  stay'd. 

F  F  2 
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VII. 

And  while  now  the  great '  San  Philip  '  hung  above 
us  like  a  cloud 

Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall 

Long  and  loud, 

Four  galleons  drew  away 

From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day, 

And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two  upon  the  star- 
board lay, 

And  the  battle-thunder  broke  from  them  all. 


VIII. 

But  anon  the  great  '  San  Philip,'  she  bethought  her- 
self and  went 

Having  that  within  her  womb  that  had  left  her  ill- 
content  ; 

And  the  rest  they  came  aboard  us,  and  they  fought 
us  hand  to  hand, 

For  a  dozen  times  they  came  with  their  pikes  and 
musqueteers, 

And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  'em  off  as  a  dog  that 
shakes  his  ears 

When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the  land. 


IX. 

And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  came  out  far 

over  the  summer  sea, 
But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the  one  and 

the  fifty-three. 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  their  high-built 

galleons  came, 
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Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  with  her  battle- 
thunder  and  flame  : 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  drew  back  with 
her  dead  and  her  shame. 

For  some  were  sunk  and  many  were  shatter'd,  and 
so  could  fight  us  no  more — 

God  of  battles,  was  ever  a  battle  like  this  in  the  world 
before  ? 


x. 

For  he  said  '  Fight  on  !  fight  on  ! ' 

Tho'  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  wreck ; 

And  it  chanced  that,  when  half  of  the  summer  night 

Avas  gone, 
With  a  grisly  wound  to  be  drest  he  had   left   the 

deck, 
But  a  bullet  struck  him  that  was  dressing  it  suddenly 

dead, 
And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in  the  side  and 

the  head, 
And  he  said  t  Fight  on !  fight  on  ! ' 


XI. 

And  the  night  went  down,  and  the  sun  smiled  out  far 

over  the  summer  sea, 
And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  broken  sides  lay  round 

us  all  in  a  ring  ; 
But  they  dared  not  touch  us  again,  for  they  fear'd 

that  we  still  could  sting, 
So  they  watch'd  what  the  end  would  be. 
And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  vain, 
But  in  perilous  plight  were  we, 
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Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred  were  slain, 

And  half  of  the  rest  of  us  maim'd  for  life 

In  the  crash  of  the  cannonades    and  the  desperate 

strife  ; 
And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  hold  were  most  of  them 

stark  and  cold, 
And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  bent,  and  the  powder 

was  all  of  it  spent  ; 
And  the  masts  and  the  rigging  were  lying  over  the 

side  ; 

But  Sir  Kichard  cried  in  his  English  pride, 
'  We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  day  and  a  night 
As  may  never  be  fought  again  ! 
We  have  won  great  glory,  my  men  ! 
And  a  day  less  or  more 
At  sea  or  ashore, 
We  die  —  does  it  matter  when  ? 
Sink  me  the  ship,  Master  Gunner  —  sink  her,  split  her 

in  twain  ! 
Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into  the  hands  of 

Spain  !  ' 


XII. 

And  the  gunner  said  *  Ay,  ay,'  but  the  seamen  made 

reply  : 

1  We  have  children,  we  have  wives, 
And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives. 
We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise,  if  we  yield,  to 

let  us  go  ; 
We  shall  live  to  fight  again  and  to  strike  another 

blow.' 
And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they  yielded  to  the 

foe. 
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XIII. 

And  the  stately  Spanish  men  to  their  flagship  bore 

him  then, 
Where  they  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old  Sir  Kichard 

caught  at  last, 
And  they  praised  him  to  his  face  with  their  courtly 

foreign  grace  ; 

But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he  cried  : 
'  I  have  fought  for  Queen  and  Faith  like  a  valiant 

man  and  true ; 

I  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is  bound  to  do  : 
With  a  joyful  spirit  I  Sir  Richard  Grenville  die  ! ' 
And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he  died. 


XIV. 

And  they  stared  at  the  dead  that  had  been  so  valiant 

and  true, 
And  had  holden  the  power  and   glory  of  Spain  so 

cheap 
That   he   dared    her   with   one   little   ship   and   his 

English  few ; 
Was  he  devil  or  man  ?     He  was  devil  for  aught  they 

knew, 
But  they  sank  his  body  with  honour  down  into  the 

deep, 
And  they  mann'd  the  '  Revenge '  with  a   swarthier 

alien  crew, 
And  away  she   sail'd  with   her  loss  and  long'd  for 

her  own  ; 
When  a  wind  from  the  lands  they  had  ruin'd  awoke 

from  sleep, 
And  the  water  began  to  heave  and  the  weather  to 

moan, 
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And  or  ever  that  evening  ended  a  great  gale  blew, 

And  a  wave  like  the  wave  that  is  raised  by  an  earth- 
quake grew, 

Till  it  smote  on  their  hulls  and  their  sails  and  their 
masts  and  their  flags, 

And  the  whole  sea  plunged  and  fell  on  the  shot- 
shatter'd  navy  of  Spain, 

And  the  little  '  Kevenge '  herself  went  down  by  the 
island  crags 

To  be  lost  evermore  in  the  main. 

ALFRED   TENNYSON. 
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ENGLAND  AS  A   MILIJ^ARY  POWER  IN 
1854  AND  IN  1878. 

WHEN  a  house  in  your  neighbourhood  is  on  fire,  it  is  high  time  to 
look  to  your  water-supply,  and  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  your 
perhaps  hitherto  neglected  fire-engine.  If  that  is  out  of  order,  your 
only  resource  is  to  patch  it  up  as  best  you  can  to  meet  the  immediate 
emergency ;  but  as  soon  as  the  danger  is  over,  some  trifling  or  unex- 
pected accident  having  perchance  saved  your  property  from  destruc- 
tion— unless,  indeed,  you  are  a  recklessly  unthrifty  and  unbusiness- 
like householder — you  will  lose  no  time  in  taking  precautions 
against  any  future  recurrence  of  such  a  danger.  The  man  who  has 
had  a  warning  of  that  nature  and  failed  to  benefit  by  it,  meets  with 
no  sympathy  when,  a  few  years  later,  nothing  of  his  house  remains  to 
him  but  some  smoking  ruins. 

What  holds  good  with  individuals  may  be  appropriately  applied 
to  nations  also.  England  has  had  many  warnings  and  several  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  calamity,  but  we  have  learned  experience  from 
none.  We  can  only  be  saved  from  the  fire  of  war — the  greatest  of 
all  scourges — by  our  national  fire-engines,  the  army  and  the  navy. 
When  danger  approaches  we  realise  this,  but  during  a  spell  of  pro- 
found peace  we  laugh  at  the  dangers  we  have  escaped,  and  we  scoff 
at  those  which  foreseeing  men  tell  us  may  be  in  store  for  us.  We 
take  the  advice  of  medical  men  upon  sanitary  subjects ;  we  follow 
their  recommendations  to  protect  us  from  epidemics ;  to  guard  our- 
selves, or  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  against  injury  arising  from 
ill-constructed  wills,  leases,  or  other  legal  documents,  we  employ  the 
best  lawyer  we  can  afford  to  pay ;  and,  lest  our  house  should  tumble 
about  our  heads,  we  build  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  an  ex- 
perienced architect.  When  danger  is  upon  us,  when  an  angry  country 
insists  upon  our  ministry  vindicating  its  insulted  honour  by  force  of 
arms,  the  soldier  is  sent  for  and  his  opinion  requested,  but  until  then 
his  views  are  decried  as  foolish,  and  the  warnings  he  dares  to  utter 
are  neglected  with  undisguised  scorn.  We  never  tire  in  advertising 
ourselves  as  an  eminently  practical  people ;  as  individuals  or  as  com- 
mercial companies  \ve  insure  our  lives,  our  ships,  our  houses,  &c., 
against  various  risks,  but  as  a  nation  we  take  no  trouble  to  insure 
our  empire  against  disasters  of  the  most  serious  nature.  The  Duke 
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of  Wellington  in  his  day,  with  all  the  weight  of  his  renown,  was 
unable  to  convince  the  English  people  of  the  terrible  dangers  to 
which  the  country  was  then  exposed,  and  all  the  best  of  our  soldiers 
since  his  time  have  been  equally  unsuccessful.  As  a  rule  we  have 
been  content  to  patch  up  our  fire-engine  in  a  temporary  and,  I  may 
add,  in  a  most  ineffective  manner  upon  each  occasion  when  our 
neighbour's  property  was  in  flames ;  but  no  sooner  has  the  fire  been 
put  out,  even  although  it  had,  we  know,  ruined  our  friend  before  it 
was  got  under,  than  we  put  back  our  engine  into  its  former  resting- 
place,  taking  no  trouble  to  remedy  the  defects  which  a  practical  trial 
of  it  had  brought  to  light.  Lord  Palmerston  alone  of  all  our  recent 
ministers,  it  would  seem,  was  alive  to  England's  danger,  and,  thanks 
to  him,  the  Thames  and  our  principal  dockyards  are  now  safe  against 
a  coup-de-main.  The  heart  of  our  empire  may  now  be  said  to  be 
tolerably  safe,  but  how  about  our  extremities  ?  Our  commerce,  we 
boast,  covers  the  globe,  but  to  protect  it  in  distant  seas  our  ships  of 
war  must  practically  encircle  our  sphere  also.  Our  fleet  is  now  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  so  it  cannot  keep  the  sea  unless  we  have  coaling 
stations  in  every  ocean.  But  unless  these  coaling  places  are  fortified 
they  can  be  of  no  use  during  war.  Year  after  year  the  vital  im- 
portance of  erecting  works  to  protect  those  stations  has  been  urged 
by  soldiers  upon  successive  administrations,  both  officially  and  in  the 
press,  but  still  they  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  enemy's  ironclad 
that  reaches  them. 

To  illustrate  our  present  unfortunate  position  I  have  only  to  tell 
the  following  story.  When  the  Czar's  army  crossed  the  Pruth  last 
year,  his  ironclad  squadron,  which  happened  to  be  in  European 
waters,  was  despatched  to  America,  evidently  in  the  first  instance  to 
get  it  away  from  our  fleet  in  the  event  of  England's  having  declared 
war.  Let  us  consider  what  that  insignificant  squadron  might  have 
done  against  us.  Being  kept  ready  coaled  and  prepared  for  sea,  as 
soon  as  the  telegraph  announced  the  declaration  of  war  it  would  most 
probably  have  started  for  St.  Helena,  picking  up  some  of  our  finest 
West  India  and  South  America  steamers  en  route.  Upon  arrival  at 
St.  Helena  it  would  most  likely  have  found  there  one  of  the  small 
English  wooden  war-vessels  belonging  to  our  West  Coast  of  Africa 
squadron.  Such  a  vessel  would  of  course  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Eussians,  who,  filling  up  with  coal,  burning  all  they  could  not 
carry  away,  and,  having  taken  from  Jamestown  as  much  money  as  it 
could  pay  to  save  it  from  destruction,  would  steam  for  Simon's  Bay, 
where  the  same  performance  would  be  gone  through.  There  we  have 
a  small  dockyard  establishment,  and  almost  always  one  or  two  wooden 
war-vessels.  All  would  be  destroyed  as  well  as  every  coal  store  in 
Cape  Town ;  every  merchantman  in  Table  Bay — and  there  is  always 
a  large  quantity  of  shipping  there — would  be  captured,  and  most 
probably  burnt.  This  game  would  then  be  repeated  at  the  Mauritius 
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Aden,  Bombay,  Point  de  Galle,  Singapore,  and  Hongkong,  whence 
the  Eussian  squadron  would  make  its  way  to  Petropolovski, 
where  it  would  be  comparatively  safe  from  our  fleet.  Now  this  is  no 
fanciful  chimera ;  it  is  a  practical  and  feasible  scheme,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  had  we  declared  war  it  would  have 
been  attempted.  Not  only  should  we  have  thus  lost  millions  of 
pounds'  worth  of  property  and  several  small  ships  flying  Her 
Majesty's  pennant,  but  the  destruction  of  the  coal  stores  at  those 
several  ports  would  have  completely  paralysed  the  action  of  our  war- 
vessels  in  those  seas,  and  would  therefore  have  secured  the  Russians 
against  all  danger  of  pursuit.  It  would  have  brought  our  trade  almost 
to  a  stand-still,  for  merchantmen  depend  now  nearly  as  much  upon 
coal  as  our  navy  does.  ^>4i 

To  all  thinking  men  in  both  services  the  dangers  we  should  be 
exposed  to  in  the  event  of  war  are  familiar,  and  many,  even  the 
bravest  among  us,  turn  pale  as  they  count  them  over.  Should  war 
find  the  nation  unprepared,  it  is  we  who  shall  have  to  pay  the  penalty 
with  our  lives ;  and  yet  we  are  daily  taunted  publicly  with  wishing 
for  it,  and  with  desiring  for  our  own  selfish  ends  to  force  on  a  conflict 
for  which  we,  above  all  others,  know  we  are  never  ready.  Past  history 
teaches  us  how  little  mercy  we  may  expect  at  the  hands  of  whatever 
party  happens  to  be  in  power.  British  ministries  have  never  failed  to 
shift  the  blame  of  failure  from  themselves  to  the  commanders,  no 
matter  how  hard  may  have  been  their  struggle  for  victory,  and  not- 
withstanding the  ministers'  responsibility  for  their  selection. 

The  English  general  has  not  hitherto  occupied  an  enviable 
position  in  the  field  ;  he  has  always  been  pitted  against  an  enemy 
his  superior  in  numbers,  and  he  has  often  had  to  act  with  jealous 
allies,  whose  touchy  susceptibilities  it  has  been  no  easy  matter  to 
avoid  offending.  The  small  army  placed  under  his  orders  is  generally 
composed  of  raw,  disjointed  units,  unaccustomed  to  work  together, 
with  a  faulty  inexperienced  administration  suddenly  called  into 
existence  for  the  occasion,  and  generally  with  a  totally  inadequate 
supply  of  transport.  It  is  a  poor  scratch  pack  which  he  has  to  whip 
into  shape  if  he  is  given  time  to  do  so.  This  he  is  seldom  allowed, 
for  an  impatient  people  at  home  call  aloud  for  immediate  active 
operations,  and  few  ministries  have  ever  had  the  firmness  to  resist  such 
a  cry.  To  add  to  his  difficulties,  his  unwillingness  to  act  until  he  is 
ready  lays  him  open  to  be  misunderstood  and  even  misrepresented  by 
his  subordinates,  who  find  themselves  called  upon  to  take  part  in  an 
organisation  with  the  working  of  which  they  are  wholly  unfamiliar. 
Of  all  the  many  difficulties  with  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
to  contend  in  the  Peninsula,  none  was  greater  than  the  distrust  of  his 
best  planned  schemes  which  was  excited  in  England  by  letters  from 
officers  serving  under  his  orders.  The  same  evil  was  rampant  in  the 
Crimea.  It  will  be  aggravated  in  future  campaigns  by  the  almost 
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irresistible  temptation  presented  to  even  the  best  intentioned  news- 
paper correspondents  to  court  popularity  with  the  officers  and  men 
they  are  thrown  amongst,  by  retailing  for  home  readers  every  grumble 
they  hear  which  sounds  like  effective  military  criticism.  In  reality 
these  grumbles  represent  only  the  sense  of  annoyance  felt  by  men 
called  upon  to  work  out  ideas  they  do  not  comprehend — ideas  which 
as  a  whole  are  unknown  to  them,  and  their  special  share  of  which  they 
regard  as  absurd,  because  they  do  not  understand  how  it  fits  in  with 
some  other  part  that  supplements  and  completes  it. 

How  different  all  this  is  from  what  takes  place  in  the  German 
army,  where  every  man  during  war  is  called  upon  merely  to  help  in 
the  working  of  a  machine  that  all  have  been  accustomed  to  in  peace. 
In  this  respect  the  German  commander  has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  English  general,  for  the  German  subordinate  officers  during 
peace-training  have  acquired  confidence  in  their  military  system  and 
in  their  superiors  entrusted  with  its  working.  They  are  less  prone  to 
criticise  the  acts  of  those  above  them,  because  they  understand  the 
machinery  employed,  and  have  learned  to  appreciate  grumblers  at 
their  true  value.  In  the  English  army,  unfortunately,  our  peace 
system,  clearly  indicated  as  it  is  by  regulations,  is  not  based  upon 
the  requirements  for  war  ;  a  new  system  has  therefore  to  be  inaugu- 
rated by  the  general  in  the  field,  when  his  time  and  thoughts  are 
already  severely  strained  by  the  responsibilities  of  his  position. 

The  history  of  the  Crimean  war  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  took  part  in  it.  Never  was  any  expedition  planned  by  a 
home  government  with  more  reckless  ignorance  of  war  and  its  re- 
quirements than  that  which  landed  at  Eupatoria.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  our  Treasury  was  as  parsimonious  as  it  was  sub- 
sequently lavish  in  expenditure.  About  24,000  British  soldiers — no 
finer  body  of  men  have  ever  worn  Her  Majesty's  uniform — were  hurled 
ashore  without  the  means  of  carrying  their  wounded,  and  even  without 
sufficient  tools  to  bury  their  dead.  British  discipline  in  two  or  three 
hard  fought  battles  won  for  England  a  brilliant  but  a  short-lived 
success ;  and  when,  through  the  military  ignorance  of  those  in 
Downing  Street  who  planned  the  campaign,  that  devoted  little  army 
dwindled  down  almost  to  a  handful  of  half-starved  scarecrows,  those 
who  had  starved  us  through  their  ignorant  parsimony  sent  out  com- 
missioners, whose  avowed  business  it  was  to  select  a  victim  from 
amongst  our  generals  on  whom  to  cast  the  blame.  They  selected  the 
ablest  of  them  as  their  scapegoat,  and  held  him  up  to  public  oppro- 
brium because  he  had  not  made  a  road  from  Balaclava  to  the  camp, 
although  they  knew  full  well  he  had  neither  the  tools  nor  the  labour 
at  his  disposal  for  such  an  undertaking. 

At  the  present  time,  when  war  may  be  forced  upon  us  at  any 
moment,  we  see  the  same  spirit  of  ignorance  upon  war's  requirements 
rife  in  the  country.  Owing  to  this  ignorance  many,  who  are  as 
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sincere  patriots  as  any  of  our  public  men,  denounce  the  present 
ministry  for  asking  for  money  to  make  those  preparations  which 
their  military  advisers  declare  to  be  necessary  in  the  event  of  war 
if  they  wish  to  avoid  the  mistakes  and  their  attendant  misfortunes  of 
1854.  We  hear  men  say:  'Why  ask  for  money  now?  if  war  is 
forced  upon  you,  it  will  be  ample  time  to  ask  for  it  then.'  In  1 854 
there  was  perhaps  some  excuse  for  the  military  ignorance  of  our 
statesmen,  but  after  the  lessons  taught  us  that  year  no  one  can  now 
plead  ignorance  in  justification  of  such  conduct. 

Why  is  it  that  England  is  never  ready  for  war,  nor  possesses  the 
machinery  by  means  of  which  she  can  expand  her  military  peace 
establishments  into  a  condition  for  active  service  ?  It  is  a  proverbial 
saying  that  we  are  never  fit  for  anything  in  the  first  campaign. 
Writing  of  the  English  troops  which  landed  at  Calais  in  1475, 
Philippe  de  Comines  says :  '  Car  il  n'est  rien  plus  sot  ny  plus  mal 
adroit,  quand  ils  passent  premierement :  mais  en  bien  pen  d'espace 
ils  sont  tres-bonnes  gens  de  guerre,  sages  et  hardis.'  As  it  was  then, 
so  is  it  in  a  measure  at  present.  During  peace  our  government — that 
is,  in  reality,  the  English  people — reduce  our  military  establishments 
to  such  an  extent  that  nothing  remains  but  the  bare  skeletons  of  weak 
regiments,  the  administrative  departments  being  kept  up  in  name 
only.  John  Bull  has  been  taught  by  experience  that  he  cannot  buy 
ready-made  soldiers,  much  less  a  ready-made  army,  as  he  can  his 
clothes  in  a  slop-shop  ;  still  he  never  will  take  that  lesson  to  heart. 
He  is  such  a  believer  in  money,  and  has  been  so  often  told  that  it  is 
the  real  sinews  of  war,  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  realise  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  him  to  procure  an  army  with  it  the  moment  he  wants 
one.  What  have  we  seen  within  the  last  few  days  ?  The  ministry 
obliged  to  ask  for  6,000,OOOL  to  prepare,  not  for  war,  but  to  fill  its 
magazines,  naval  and  military  stores,  so  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  its 
little  army  may  be  in  a  condition  to  mobilise — in  fact,  to  bring  it  to 
that  state  in  which  the  armies  of  all  the  other  great  powers  are  always 
kept  in  peace. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  military  ignorance  of  our  ministers  in  the 
Crimean  war :  here  is  an  example  of  it.  A  letter  was  read  in  the 
House  of  Parliament  one  evening  from  an  officer  in  the  field,  in  which 
he  referred  to  the  want  of  all  means  for  conveying  our  sick  and 
wounded  to  the  ships  for  embarkation,  adding  that  our  army  had  to 
depend  upon  the  French  cacolets  lent  to  us  for  that  purpose.  The 
English  minister  who  was  responsible  for  army  affairs  at  once  got  up 
and  indignantly  denied  the  statement,  adding  that  he  knew  it  to  be 
untrue  because  he  had  the  best  authority  for  asserting  positively  that 
there  were  a  hundred  hospital  panniers  at  that  moment  in  the 
Crimea.  He  might  just  as  well  have  said  there  were  so  many 
toothpicks  there,  as  a  hospital  pannier,  which  he  evidently  thought 
was  a  conveyance  of  some  sort,  is  nothing  more  than  a  wicker-work 
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basket,  made  in  a  peculiar  manner,  for  the  reception  of  medicines, 
operating  instruments,  and  other  medical  appliances.  The  page  of 
Hansard  which  records  that  reply  is  the  gravest  of  all  possible  satires 
upon  our  war  administration  of  that  time.  Great  reforms  have  been 
effected  in  our  system  of  home  military  administration  since  then, 
and  the  War  Minister  has  now  always  at  his  side  the  Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief  and  his  able  staff.  That  staff  is  no  longer 
composed  of  men  selected  through  family  or  political  interests,  but  on 
account  of  their  well-proved  merits  and  ability.  We  are  fond  of 
depreciating  everything  we  possess,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  our  head-quarter  staff  would  compare  most  favourably  on  every 
point  with  that  belonging  to  any  other  army. 

It  is  an  interesting  study  to  go  back  to  1854  and  compare  the 
staff  which  left  England  early  that  year  for  Turkey  with  the  staff 
employed  upon  recent  expeditions,  such  as  that  to  Ashanti,  or  with 
that  now  at  Aldershot  or  at  almost  any  of  our  military  stations. 
Curious  stories  without  end  might  be  told  to  illustrate  my  statement 
as  to  the  inefficiency  of  many  of  those  who  composed  the  staff  which 
originally  embarked  in  1854 :  here  is  one  as  it  was  told  me  by  an 
eye-witness.  Whilst  the  army  was  in  Turkey  before  it  left  for  the 
Crimea,  an  important  military  operation  had  to  be  undertaken.  A 
few  days  before  that  named  for  the  operation  my  friend  went  to  a 
staff  officer  in  high  position,  who  was  his  immediate  superior,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  to 
draw  up  instructions  for  all  the  departments  and  general  officers 
concerned,  and  asked  if  he  had  any  orders  to  give.  The  reply  was  : 
4  No  ;  I  have  not  yet  thought  over  the  matter,  but  I  will  see  to  it  by- 
and-by.'  The  next  day  the  question  was  repeated  with  a  similar 
result,  and  upon  the  third  day — the  day  before  this  very  complicated 
and  difficult  operation  was  to  have  taken  place — as  my  friend  repeated 
his  question  he  saw  that  his  superior  was  whittling  a  piece  of  stick. 
That  superior  was  an  amiable  old  gentleman  and  an  excellent  carpen- 
ter. He  listened  calmly  to  my  friend,  who  was  rather  excited,  seeing 
that  nothing  was  ready  for  the  move,  and  that  no  attempt  had  as  yet 
been  made  to  prepare  for  it.  After  a  pause  the  man  on  whom  for  the 
moment  a  great  national  responsibility  rested  looked  up  and  said : 

4  Perhaps,  Captain ,  you  do  not  know  what  I  am  doing.'     '  No, 

sir,'  replied  my  friend.  '  Well,'  said  the  old  general,  '  upon  strolling 
about  here  this  morning  I  perceived  that  there  was  no  latch  or  bolt 
to  Lord  Kaglan's  cupboard,  and  I  am  making  one  as  an  agreeable 
surprise  for  him.'  Here  was  an  army  about  to  begin  a  most  serious 
undertaking,  the  preparations  and  arrangements  for  which  could  only 
be  made  by  this  high  official ;  but  so  utterly  was  he  incapable  of 
taking  in  the  serious  responsibility  that  rested  on  him,  so  ignorant 
was  he  of  the  duties  attached  to  his  position,  that  he  employed  his 
time  in  carpentering  when  all  his  intellect,  all  his  energies,  should 
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have  been  devoted  to  the  great  duty  which  devolved  upon  him.  He 
was  neither  ,lazy  nor  stupid,  but  if  ever  there  was  a  round  man  in 
a  square  hole  it  was  he.  Such  a  man  in  that  position  would  be  im- 
possible nowadays,  and  why  ?  Because  public  opinion  would  not 
sanction  it. 

Public  opinion  had  little  weight  in  the  selection  of  general  officers 
in  1854  when  the  war  began.  But  when  the  splendid  victories  with 
which  our  army  opened  the  campaign  were  succeeded  by  the  cala- 
mities which  befell  it  during  the  winter,  the  people  at  home 
grew  angry,  and  accused  those  in  power  of  selecting  men  for  high 
military  positions  rather  for  their  family  and  political  connections 
than  for  their  proved  ability.  In  writing  to  Baron  V.  von  Ense,  in 
March,  1855,  on  this  subject,  Miss  Charlotte  Williams-Wynn  says  : 
'  The  people  are  determined  on  a  reform  in  the  army  and  the  official 
appointments.'  She  adds :  '  The  lower  and  middle  classes  are  cer- 
tainly in  thorough  earnest  in  their  determination  that  the  aristocracy 
shall  have  justice  and  not  favour  ;  but  so  long  as  they  only  clamour 
for  the  fittest  men  to  be  put  into  the  different  posts,  I  can  see  no 
cause  for  alarm.  They  will  repudiate  an  idiot  sailor  in  an  office  as 
much  as  an  idiot  lord  ;  and  the  nation  is  too  sensible  to  join  in  an 
empty  cry  merely  against  a  class.'  Notwithstanding  this  determina- 
tion, however,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  all  the  inefficient  men  origi- 
nally appointed  to  the  staff  from  England  were  never  got  rid  of. 
As  an  illustration  of  how  strong  family  interest  was  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  i"  remember  a  general  officer  reporting  one  of  his  staff  as  utterly 
useless,  and  imploring  his  removal.  His  inefficiency  was  patent  to 
all  who  had  any  dealings  with  him,  yet  owing  to  his  family  influence 
at  home  he  was  retained  in  his  place.  All  appointments  to  high  office 
in  both  army  and  navy  are  now  sharply  criticised,  and  i  Dowb '  must 
in  future  be  content  to  stand  or  rise  on  his  own  personal  merits. 

Yet  we  hear  it  said  that  the  English  people  take  no  interest  in 
their  army  or  in  military  matters.  I  deny  that  this  is  the  case  at 
present,  although  I  admit  that  it  was  true  in  past  times.  During 
the  long  peace  that  intervened  between  the  great  French  war  and 
1854,  no  one  seems  to  have  realised  that  frequent  reforms  are  as 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  an  army  as  they  are  to  that  of  all 
political  constitutions.  Our  troops  under  Wellington  had  then  won 
for  England  a  great  military  reputation,  upon  the  credit  of  which  we 
lived,  and,  politically  speaking,  traded,  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The 
excellence  of  our  soldiers  was  unquestioned  abroad,  and  to  have 
doubted  it  at  home  would  have  earned  for  the  unbeliever  a  reputation 
of  silliness.  Had  not  the  army  of  all  other  European  nations  bowed 
the  neck  before  Napoleon's  legions  ?  had  not  Vienna,  Berlin,  Madrid, 
Moscow,  and  all  great  capitals  except  London  received  French  gar- 
risons ?  and  yet  had  not  those  renowned  soldiers  been  signally  defeated 
by  our  army  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal,  and  finally  crushed  by  it  at 
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Waterloo  ?     It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  for  many  years  afterwards 
the  English  people  should  have  regarded  their  army  as  so  perfect 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  their  troubling  themselves  about  it. 
From  time  to  time,  especially  during  periods  of  commercial  depression 
when  the  necessaries  of  life  were  dear  and  taxation  was  felt  severely, 
a  cry  arose  to  reduce  our  army  expenditure.     Even  then,  however, 
the  people  took  little  interest  in   military  details,  and  Parliament 
contented  itself  with  curtailing  the  army  estimates  by  one  or  two 
millions  of  money,  leaving  it  to  the  military  authorities  in  power  to 
distribute  that  reduction  over  the  numerous  items  of  expenditure  as 
they  thought  best.     A  general  confidence  was  then  felt  in  our  military 
chiefs  who  had  won  their  spurs  in  action ;  they  had  proved  their 
ability  as  leaders  in  the  field,  and  the  country  was  satisfied  to  leave 
the  army  during  peace  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  shown  them- 
selves capable  of  directing  it  in  war.     The  militia  had  disappeared  ; 
nowhere  at  home  was  any  considerable  body  of  troops  to  be  seen  ; 
public  attention  was  directed  to  questions  of  internal  government  and 
political  reform,  which  absorbed  all  general  interest  so  completely 
that  the  army  was  forgotten  as  if  it  had  never  existed.     As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  condition  of  things,  the  nation  lapsed  into  igno- 
rance of  all  military  subjects,  and  those  who  desired  to  obtain  a 
reputation  as  economists  were  allowed  to  pare  and  pare  away  until 
absolutely  nothing  was  left  of  those  establishments  and  departments 
which  are  as  essential  to  an  army  as  coal  is  to  a  steam-engine.     This 
was  allowed  to  go  on  through  ignorance  until  at  last  nothing  remained 
but  a  handful  of  splendid   soldiers   fed   and   clothed   by  contract. 
Shortly  before  our  war  with  Russia,  one  step  was  taken  towards  re- 
storing our  military  strength  by  the  revival  of  the  militia  force ;  but 
with  this  single  exception  the  warnings  of  our  ablest  soldiers  were 
ignored,  and  the  war  of  1854  found  us  in  consequence  totally  unpre- 
pared, with  an  army  in  every  respect  unfit  for  field  service.     The 
misfortunes  which  overtook  our  gallant   soldiers  in  the  winter   of 
1854-55 — the  direct  result  of  the  nation's  ignorance  of  war  and  of  its 
requirements — turned  public  attention  to  military  subjects.    Ministers 
rushed  into  studies  of  army  administration,  some  even  dipped  into 
1  Jomini,'  and  since  then  our  public  men  have  had  at  least  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  soldiers  and  their  science.     It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  volunteer  movement  had  directed  the  thoughts  of  England's 
manhood  generally  towards  those  subjects,  that  the  nation  really  set 
about  studying  them  in  earnest.     It  was  that  movement  which  popu- 
larised the  army  and  everything  belonging  to  it.     The  soldier  became 
the  model  whom  a  large  and  important  section  of  the  community 
sought  to  imitate  and  to  equal  in  military  knowledge,  and  a  public 
opinion  upon  army  subjects  has  sprung  up  in  consequence.     It  would 
be  impossible  for  such  a  public  opinion  to  be  absent  from  a  country 
possessing,  as  we  do  now,  a  splendid  force  of  193,000  drilled  men 
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under  arms,  whilst  over  600,000  more,  having  passed  through  that 
force,  are  scattered  about  the  kingdom,  most  of  whom  are  ready  and 
willing  to  rejoin  in  case  of  need. 

The  Volunteer  Force  was  called  into  existence  for  the  protection 
of  our  shores.  It  was  a  spontaneous  movement  of  the  people  to 
supply  a  want  that  our  Government  had  not  the  courage  to  provide 
against.  It  is  a  great  and  real  element  of  strength,  and  should  this 
country  ever  be  invaded,  it  will  be  a  sword  of  might  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  know  how  to  use  it.  Its  existence  alters  greatly  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  shall  henceforth  engage  in  any  European 
conflict,  for,  thanks  to  it,  we  could  now  send  every  regular  soldier 
out  of  England,  entrusting  the  home  defence  to  that  force.  To  it 
the  army  especially  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  many  reforms 
in  drill  brought  about  through  the  persistent  advocacy  of  its  members, 
who  have  especially  devoted  themselves  to  that  particular  subject. 
The  Elcho  bayonet  and  the  Moncrieff  gun-carriage  are  inventions  of 
its  members,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  we  should 
at  present  have  the  admirable  small-bore  rifle  with  which  we  are 
armed,  if  the  Volunteer  Force  had  never  existed. 

Most  of  the  great  reforms  recently  effected  in  our  institutions 
and  professions  have  come  from  without :  it  is  to  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  brought  to  bear  upon  abuses  or  obsolete  systems  that 
we  are  indebted  for  all  great  useful  changes.  Few  professions — and 
the  army,  I  think,  least  of  all — are  capable  of  reforming  themselves. 
The  cause  is  easily  explained.  The  governing  body  in  all  great 
services  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries  is  usually  composed  of  men 
advanced  in  years ;  this  is  markedly  the  case  with  armies  during 
peace,  whose  generals  must  naturally  be  then  mostly  past  the  prime 
of  life.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  older  men  grow,  the  less 
they  are  disposed  to  changes  in  the  institutions  or  professions  they 
have  belonged  to  for  most  of  their  lives.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case 
in  an  army,  where  the  young  school  with  advanced  ideas  are  held 
very  much  in  check  by  habits  of  discipline  and  by  their  own  inward 
respect  for  their  military  superiors,  and  have  consequently  a  greater 
difficulty  than  is  experienced  in  other  professions  in  making  their 
views  known.  Trochu  was  tabooed  in  the  French  army  for  pointing 
out  its  defects  and  advocating  their  reform ;  the  same  was  the  fate 
in  the  German  army  of  the  gifted  author  of  the  Tactical  Retrospect. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  great  reforms  are  seldom  effected  in 
an  army  except  after  great  reverses.  A  great  successful  war  may 
lead  to  very  important  changes  when  the  nation  concerned  is  essen- 
tially military,  as  was  the  case  with  the  German  army  after  the 
Bohemian  campaign  of  1866  ;  but  that  result  was  exceptional. 

Although  many  most  important  reforms  have  been  carried  out  of 
late  years  in  our  army,  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Indeed,  if  it 
is  to  be  converted  into  a  really  effective  righting  instrument,  not  only 
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equal,  but  superior  in  every  respect,  except  in  numbers,  to  the  best 
army  in  Europe,  then  most  assuredly  it  must  undergo  considerable 
modifications.  No  army  can  stand  still  and  be  effective  in  these 
days  ;  frequent  reforms  in  its  armament,  and  consequently  in  its 
tactical  formations,  in  its  organisation  and  administration,  are  essen- 
tially necessary.  Without  them  it  can  never  reap  all  the  benefits 
opened  to  it  by  successive  inventions  and  discoveries,  such  as  those 
of  railways,  telegraphs,  &c.  The  tendency  with  us  general  officers  is 
to  go  asleep,  to  accept  as  perfect  the  army  as  it  has  descended  to  us, 
and  to  be  blind  to  its  defects — to  forget  that  what  were  in  many 
points  its  highest  excellences  some  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  may  now  possibly  be  its  weakest  points  most  hurtful  to  efficiency. 
It  is  men  like  Mr.  Holms  who  wake  us  up,  and,  by  directing  public 
attention  to  the  army,  cause  searching  inquiry  to  be  made  into  its 
condition.  Although  the  remedies  they  themselves  prescribe  may  be 
fanciful  and  even  unpractical,  still  so  powerful  is  the  stream  of  light 
which  is  thrown  upon  it  when  examined  by  the  microscope  of  public 
opinion,  that  its  real  diseases  are  discovered,  although  their  exact 
seat  and  their  real  nature  may  not  agree  with  the  diagnosis  made  by 
the  amateur  practitioner.  What  a  boon  homceopathy  has  conferred 
upon  mankind,  not,  as  I  take  it,  so  much  by  the  cures  it  has  effected, 
as  through  the  reforms  it  has  been  the  happy  means  of  bringing 
about  in  the  general  practice  of  physic !  In  the  same  way  I  believe 
we  owe  many  of  our  improvements  in  the  army  since  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  time  to  the  suggestions  made  by  civilians  ;  and  I  must 
in  fairness  add  that  many  of  them  were  carried  out  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes,  views,  and  opinions 
of  our  senior  officers. 

When,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  the  army  of  England  was  billeted  amongst 
the  people,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  a  standing  army  at 
all.  A  few  regiments  had  been  for  some  years  in  existence  under 
varying  titles,  but  it  was  not  until  the  'wars  under  Marlborough  that 
the  army  as  a  permanent  institution  took  final  root  in  the  country. 
The  people  for  a  long  time  had  a  great  aversion  to  the  construction 
of  barracks,  regarding  their  erection  as  indicating  the  fixed  intention 
of  the  Government  to  keep  a  standing  army  on  foot.  The  theory  of 
our  Constitution  has  always  been  that  standing  armies  were  dangerous 
to  civil  liberty.  It  is  no  wonder  that  under  the  despotism  of  the 
Stuarts  the  maintenance  of.  an  armed  force,  raised  and  paid  by  the 
king,  should  have  been  generally  dreaded.  With  such  a  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  a  despot  all  civil  liberties  were  in  danger ;  but  when 
constitutional  took  the  place  of  personal  government,  and  the  funds 
for  the  payment  of  the  army  had  to  be  annually  voted  by  parliament, 
this  danger  became  a  myth,  and  passed  into  the  limbo  where  con- 
stitutional theories  are  interred,  its  epitaph  being,  however,  recorded 
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in  the  Mutiny  Act  to  remind  us  of  a  fear  entertained  by  our  ancestors 
which  is  now  as  unreal  as  the  wildest  bogie  of  our  childhood.  Prior 
to  the  erection  of  the  numerous  barracks  which  now  exist,  public 
opinion  was  very  much  exercised  in  opposition  to  any  increase  to  our 
army.  It  was  not,  however,  a  healthy,  unbiassed  public  opinion  ;  it 
was  a  selfish,  although  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  a  very 
natural,  feeling.  The  troops,  being  billeted  upon  the  people,  were 
an  intolerable  nuisance  to  them.  It  is  a  feeling  we  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  even  now,  for  so  intense  is  the  hatred  to  this  system 
at  present  that  in  practice  billeting  is  restricted  to  public-houses, 
inns,  and  hotels,  the  owners  of  which  obtain  the  special  privilege  of 
selling  intoxicating  liquor  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects  on  condition  of 
furnishing  billets  to  Her  Majesty's  soldiers  when  required  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  service.  In  the  last  century  those  who  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  erection  of  barracks  based  their  opposition  upon  a 
dread  lest  the  army  should  become  '  so  closely  united  as  to  be  able  to 
support  itself  against  the  law,'  and  not  upon  any  idea  that  barracks 
would  so  withdraw  the  army  from  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
that  all  interest  in  its  organisation  would  cease.  The  plan  of  housing 
the  home  garrisons  in  barracks  was  not  adopted  with  a  view  to  stifle 
public  opinion,  as  was  then  alleged  by  the  Opposition.  It  was 
because  the  billeting  system  was  felt  by  the  people  to  be  such  an 
intolerable  burden,  that  it  had  become  a  question  of  either  building 
barracks  or  of  having  no  army  at  all.  Mr.  Pulteney  and  Mr.  Fox 
in  their  speeches  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  billeting  system,  as  it 
encouraged  '  the  mixing  of  the  soldiers  with  the  people,  by  which 
they  imbibed  the  same  principles  and  the  same  sentiments,'  and  so 
secured  '  the  Constitution  against  the  danger  of  a  standing  army.' 
These  sentiments  are  out  of  date  now :  any  fear  that  the  army  can 
be  dangerous  to  the  Constitution  is  a  nightmare,  as  unreal  as  would 
be  now  the  dread  of  Spain  which  haunted  our  forefathers  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  on  the  part  of  non-military  men  to 
imagine  that  '  the  conversion  of  the  recruit  into  an  efficient  soldier ' 
is  a  purely  mechanical  process — that  you  have  merely  to  teach  him  a 
certain  amount  of  drill,  and  to  make  him  proficient  in  the  use  of  his 
rifle.  The  highest  and  the  most  essential  quality  to  be  learned  by  the 
soldier  is  discipline  ;  without  it  all  true  military  efficiency  is  impos- 
sible. Without  it,  no  large  army  in  the  field  can  ever  achieve  great 
things ;  the  undisciplined  army  will  be  destroyed,  if  opposed  to  an 
army  of  disciplined  soldiers,  as  effectually  as  the  rods  of  Pharaoh's 
sorcerers  were  swallowed  up  by  that  of  Aaron.  It  is  the  influence  of 
discipline  that  distinguishes  an  army  from  a  mob.  It  is  when  both 
of  two  contending  armies  are  undisciplined  that  wars  are  unmarked 
by  decisive  battles,  and  are  spun  out  over  many  years,  the  American 
struggle  between  the  North  and  South  being  a  striking  example.  A 
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man  may  be  perfect  in  all  that  the  drill  instructor  can  impart,  but 
unless  his  mind  is  as  disciplined  as  his  body,  unless  he  has  learned  self- 
control,  unquestioning  obedience  and  respect  for  his  superiors,  and 
habits  of  order  and  of  method,  he  never  can  be  a  really  useful  sol- 
dier in  the  field.  These  are  attributes  more  easily  imparted  to 
individuals  the  higher  they  are  in  the  social  scale  of  life,  and  more 
easily  acquired  by  a  body  of  men  like  a  regiment  the  more  the  mass  is 
leavened  by  men  of  education  and  of  the  better  classes.  In  a  country 
like  Germany,  where  every  able-bodied  man  is  obliged  to  serve  as  a 
soldier,  all  classes  of  the  body  politic  are  represented  in  every  indi- 
vidual battalion,  and  consequently  it  is  far  easier  to  convert  it  into  a 
disciplined  unit  than  with  us,  whose  army  is,  I  may  say,  unfortunately 
to  a  large  extent  composed  of  the  lowest  classes  in  our  community. 

This  great  difficulty  of  converting  the  ignorant  rustic  labourer, 
the  urban  idler,  and  the  waifs  and  strays  generally  of  the  nation  into 
disciplined  soldiers  has  been  of  late  seriously  but  unavoidably  in- 
creased through  the  action  of  short  service.  Formerly  the  thirty  or 
forty  recruits  who  joined  a  regiment  annually  were  lost  in  the 
hundreds  of  disciplined  soldiers  by  whom  they  were  surrounded  and 
kept  in  order.  The  force  of  example  soon  imparted  habits  of  clean- 
liness, order,  and  punctuality  to  the  three  or  four  recruits  in  a 
company.  It  is  very  different  now,  where,  during  peace,  the  recruits 
in  a  battalion  are  more  numerous  than  the  disciplined  soldiers. 
This  discipline  of  the  mind  can  only  be  satisfactorily  imparted  to 
our  men  when  removed  from  the  influence  of  their  own  class  in  civil 
life.  In  billets,  very  little  check  can  be  placed  on  their  doings; 
neither  their  health,  cleanliness,  feeding,  nor  moral  conduct,  can  be 
effectively  looked  after.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  militia 
those  regiments  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to  provide  barrack  accommo- 
dation when  out  for  training,  are  never  as  well  disciplined — in  other 
words,  are  not  as  effective  military  instruments — as  those  housed  in 
barracks  or  collected  together  in  camps,  The  great  cry  on  the  part 
of  militia  colonels  has  long  been  '  Give  us  barracks  for  our  men ;  billets 
are  their  ruination.'  Many  a  country  youth  who  joins  a  militia  regi- 
ment is  ruined  for  life  by  the  habits  he  acquires  from  the  associations 
he  is  surrounded  by  when  trained  in  billets.  To  put  the  case  con- 
cisely, discipline  is  a  process  by  which  a  little  leaven  is  made  to 
leaven  the  whole  mass,  but,  that  the  leaven  may  act,  there  must  be  a 
mass  to  be  acted  upon.  You  cannot  leaven  scattered  crumbs. 
Although  the  Volunteer  Force  is  mostly  composed  of  a  different  stamp 
of  men  from  those  who  join  the  army,  still  I  think  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  one  great  defect  from  which  it  suffers,  and  must 
always  suffer,  is  a  want  of  discipline,  which  it  has  a  difficulty  in 
acquiring  except  when  collected  together  by  regiments  in  barracks 
or  camps.  All  connected  with  that  splendid  force  know  well  what  an 
advantage  it  is  for  a  corps  to  be  in  camp  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight — to 
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have,  in  fact,  a  slight  taste  of  the  system  which  some,  through  igno- 
rance of  it,  denounce  as  '  a  curse  to  the  country.' 

Since  the  days  when  the  system  of  housing  men  in  barracks  was 
finally  adopted,  the  greatest  and  most  radical  change  effected  in  our 
military  organisation  has  been  the  final  adoption  of  the  short  service 
system  of  enlistment.  When  that  system  has  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment, our  standing  army  at  home  will  be  little  more  than  a  great 
national  training  school,  where  disciplined  soldiers  will  be  '  manu- 
factured '  by  a  three  years'  training,  and  then  returned  to  civil  life  for 
nine  more  years,  receiving  a  small  monthly  retaining  fee  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  liability  they  assume  of  being  recalled  to  the  colours 
when  required  for  active  service.  To  form  the  regimental  machinery 
and  provide  the  '  hands '  and  superintendents  required  to  work  it, 
about  150  or  200  non-commissioned  officers  and  other  oldish  soldiers — 
i.e.  men  over  six  years'  service — will  be  required  for  each  battalion. 
It  is  evident  that  if  all  were  young,  inexperienced  men,  the  machine 
could  not  be  worked  to  any  good  effect ;  the  manufactured  article 
would  be  of  very  poor  quality,  even  as  regards  drill  knowledge,  and 
utterly  deficient  in  discipline,  the  most  essential  of  all  military  quali- 
ties. The  cordial  acceptance  of  that  system  a  few  years  ago  answers 
the  question  :  '  When  will  this  country  accept  the  plain  truth  that  the 
safety  of  the  nation  does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  men  under 
lock  and  key  in  barracks,  but  upon  the  number  of  trained  young  men 
in  the  country  living  freely  in  their  own  homes  ? ' 

If,  however,  all  the  military  requirements  of  our  extensive  empire 
are  to  be  provided  for,  the  necessary  number  of  these  trained  reserve 
men  cannot  be  obtained  from  an  army  smaller  than  that  now  main- 
tained in  Great  Britain.  Those  requirements  differ  materially  and 
essentially  from  those  of  all  other  nations.  In  common  with  other 
countries  we  must  have  an  army  strong  enough  to  defend  our  terri- 
tory from  invasion.  Being  surrounded  by  a  broad  wet  ditch,  our 
home  fortress  does  not  require  an  overgrown  army  like  that  main- 
tained by  France,  by  Germany  and  by  other  continental  states  ;  but 
unlike  them  we  have  great  distant  outworks,  some  of  them  located 
amongst  hostile  populations,  for  which  necessarily  strong  garrisons 
are  required.  Most  of  these  outworks  are  so  far  removed  from  the 
main  fortress  itself,  that  troops  can  only  be  conveyed  to  them  at  con- 
siderable expense  per  head.  Financially  speaking,  it  would  be 
therefore  impossible  to  have  these  garrisons  composed  of  men  en- 
gaged to  remain  only  three  years  with  the  colours.  As  the  number 
of  men  required  for  those  garrisons  is  about  equal  to  that  we  must 
keep  on  foot  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  the  reserve 
army  required  for  the  defence  of  our  shores  and  the  protection  of 
other  great  imperial  interests,  we  have  to  encounter  here  a  difficulty 
unknown  to  the  army  of  Germany.  Let  my  reader  picture  to  himself 
what  the  military  difficulties  of  the  German  Empire  would  be,  had 
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it  to  provide  not  only  a  home  army  of  406,000  men,  but  also  a 
similar  number  for  the  defence  of  provinces  many  thousands  of  miles 
distant  from  its  seaboard  ! 

Another  great  difficulty  surrounding  the  military  question  with 
us  is  the  possession  of  distant  colonies  more  or  less  peopled  by  bar- 
barous tribes ;  and,  although  we  may  not  find  it  necessary  to  keep 
strong  garrisons  in  them  permanently,  yet  we  must  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  despatch  thither  a  small  force  to  repress  internal  rebellion,  or  to 
resist  the  inroad  of  neighbouring  warlike  tribes.  This  latter  difficulty 
is  one  for  which  we  have  not  yet  effectively  prepared  ourselves.  Our 
home  regiments,  being  little  more  than  training  schools  under  the 
short  service  system,  are  not  composed  of  the  seasoned  material 
necessary  for  contending'  with  tribes  inured  to  war,  and  to  whom 
fighting  is  the  only  recognised  occupation  of  existence.  When  a 
force  is  required  for  such  small  wars  as  those  of  New  Zealand, 
Ashanti,  or  South  Africa,  it  is  wisely  considered  inexpedient  to  recall 
to  the  colours  the  reserve  men  from  civil  life  who  are  intended 
to  be  used  only  for  great  and  serious  occasions.  To  do  otherwise 
would  strike  a  death-blow  to  the  existence  of  that  reserve;  men 
would  not  willingly  join  a  reserve  from  which  they  could  be  with- 
drawn at  any  moment  to  join  a  force  required  for  these  frequently 
recurring  little  colonial  wars^  Even  upon  the  understanding  that 
our  reserve  men  are  only  to  be  recalled  to  serve  in  the  event  of  a 
great  national  emergency,  they  have  considerable  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining employment  in  civil  life  :  the  great  employers  of  labour 
prefer  engaging  men  free  from  all  such  engagements  to  the  State. 
A  couple  of  years  ago  the  Army  Reserve  was  called  out  for  a  few 
days'  drill,  really  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  croaking  statements  of  those  who,  disliking  the  short 
service  system,  predicted  that  the  reserve  was  a  myth,  and  would  not 
be  forthcoming  if  required.  It  was  then  found  that  in  many  instances 
the  men  who  responded  to  the  call — and  there  were  only  about  five 
per  cent,  absent — lost  their  situations  in  civil  life,  being  discharged 
there  and  then  by  their  unpatriotic  employers,  who  said  they  would 
not  have  servants  subject  to  such  a  liability.  If  that  liability  were 
increased  by  the  men  being  bound  to  rejoin  at  any  moment  for  little 
-colonial  wars  such  as  that  now  unfortunately  existing  on  the  river  Kei, 
the  creation  of  an  effective  army  reserve  would,  I  believe,  be  impos- 
sible. The  necessity  for  always  having  some  half-dozen  full  battalions 
of  effective  soldiers  ready  to  go  abroad  in  cases  of  emergency  will 
be  more  fully  appreciated  when  I  state  that  of  the  men  sent  to  Malta 
last  year  as  a  precautionary  measure,  a  considerable  proportion — I 
believe  about  one-third  of  them — had  never  even  fired  a  round  of  ball 
cartridge. 

For  the  due  relief  of  our  foreign  garrisons,  we  have  annually  to 
send  abroad  about  six  battalions  of  infantry.  It  is  most  essential 
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that  at  least  three  years'  supply  for  foreign  requirements — namely, 
eighteen  battalions — should  be  maintained  on  an  establishment  of  800 
or  900  men.  If  this  were  done,  we  should  always  be  able  to  send 
abroad  for  any  colonial  emergency  at  least  half  that  number  of 
effective  battalions  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  the  danger  and  scandal 
of  embarking  men  who  might  at  any  moment  be  required  for  serious 
work,  undisciplined  and  even  undrilled,  would  be  to  a  great  extent 
remedied.  Indeed,  having  due  regard  to  the  many  calls  upon  us,  to 
which  we  are  always  liable,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  Aldershot 
division  and  the  Curragh  Brigade  should  always  be  kept  with  their 
ranks  full  of  disciplined  soldiers,  all  regiments  required  for  foreign 
reliefs  being  invariably  drawn  from  Aldershot,  where  every  regiment 
embarked  for  ordinary  foreign  service  should  have  been  two  years 
previously  to  leaving  our  shores.  Aldershot  is  an  admirable  school  for 
practical  military  instruction,  and  after  two  years'  training  there  the 
men  would  be  fairly  fit  for  active  service. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  our  army  is  thoroughly 
remodelled  in  accordance  with  modern  requirements,  but  I  cannot 
ignore  the  great  strides  that  have  been  made  in  that  direction  since 
1870,  and  still  more  since  1854.  Indeed,  when  I  remember  the  con- 
servative elements — I  do  not  use  that  expression  in  a  political  sense — 
of  which  our  army,  in  common  with  that  of  all  other  nations,  is  com- 
posed, I  am  not  so  much  astonished  at  what  still  remains  to  be 
accomplished,  as  at  the  great  and  important  reforms  -already  adopted. 
Of  those  improvements,  none  has  been  more  remarkable  or  more 
calculated  to  reform  our  army  than  the  progress  made  by  its  officers 
in  professional  education.  The  severity  of  the  examinations  which 
all  must  now  undergo  before  they  can  obtain  commissions  secures  the 
army  against  those  dunces  formerly  only  too  numerous  in  it ;  and 
the  subsequent  examinations  for  promotion,  on  military  subjects, 
insure  that  all  the  junior  ranks  shall  be  well  grounded  in  the  theory 
of  military  art.  It  is,  from  my  point  of  view,  to  be  regretted  above 
all  things  that  these  professional  examinations  are  not  carried  still 
further,  by  insisting  that  no  man  shall  be  given  command  of  a 
regiment  or  made  a  general  officer  until  he  has  passed  a  severe  ex- 
amination in  tactics,  strategy,  fortification,  and  other  important 
subjects.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  no  man  should  be  made  a 
colonel  or  a  general  who  is  not  a  thorough  master  of  his  art. 
Formerly  a  large  proportion  of  our  officers  entered  the  army  because 
it  held  out  the  inducements  of  a  pleasant  life.  They  despised  all 
study  of  military  science  :  had  not  their  fathers  done  well  as  leaders 
whilst  ignorant  on  such  points,  and  why  should  they  not  be  allowed 
to  follow  in  their  footsteps  ?  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  line  of 
argument  is  confined  to  a  small  and  antiquated  school  of  thought  in 
the  army,  now  fast  disappearing.  Our  officers  of  to-day  are  fully  alive 
to  the  necessity  for  study,  and  are  well  aware  that  a  mere  knowledge 
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of  barrack-yard  drill  will  no  longer  obtain  for  them  the  reputation  of 
being  good  officers  :  that  knowledge  is  as  essential  as  ever,  but  it  has 
ceased  to  be  sufficient.  There  is  abroad  in  the  army  an  eagerness 
to  learn  unknown  in  1854,  and  although  progress  may  be  somewhat 
retarded  through  the  influence  of  a  few  commanding  officers  who  still 
pooh-pooh  education,  still  the  mass  of  our  regimental  officers  ha& 
been  leavened  with  an  amount  of  tactical  knowledge  entirely  absent 
from  our  army  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  This  has  worked  such  an 
improvement  in  the  fighting  value  of  the  army,  that  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  asserting  that,  had  we  now  to  send  a  force  into  the  field, 
it  would  be  in  many  most  important  respects  infinitely  superior  to 
that  which  stormed  the  heights  of  the  Alma,  but  in  none  more  so 
than  in  the  professional  efficiency  of  its  officers.  The  army  now  is 
the  greatest  and  most  important  of  our  national  schools,  of  which 
in  future  the  officers  will  be  the  masters.  The  days  of  special  in- 
structors for  the  education  of  recruits  are  numbered,  and  company 
and  troop  officers  must  learn  to  teach  their  own  men  to  drill,  to 
shoot,  and  to  ride  without  the  assistance  of  musketry  and  gunnery 
instructors  or  of  riding  masters. 

Every  military  man  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
having  behind  our  standing  army  a  reserve  of  twice  its  strength ; 
indeed,  this  is  a  universally  admitted  necessity  in  all  armies.  But 
in  applying  it  to  our  peculiar  position  we  are  met  with  serious  dif- 
ficulties unknown  to  foreign  nations.  In  considering  deductions, 
which  are  based  upon  the  German  system,  designed  only  for  a  home 
army,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  lease  one  half  of  our  line 
battalions  are  constantly  abroad — at  present  there  are  more — which 
must  be  always  kept  up  to  fighting  strength  and  composed  ex- 
clusively of  good  fighting  material.  They  cannot  be  used  as  military 
schools  for  the  creation  of  a  reserve  force  ;  indeed,  no  recruit  should 
ever  be  in  their  ranks.  Upon  our  sixty-eight  or  sixty-nine  line  and 
seven  guard  battalions  stationed  at  home  must  therefore  fall,  not  only 
the  responsibility  of  furnishing  seasoned  soldiers  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
caused  in  the  seventy-two  or  seventy-three  battalions  constantly  abroad 
by  the  discharge  of  those  who  have  completed  their  army  engagement, 
by  death,  and  by  the  invalids  sent  home  from  tropical  climates,  but 
also  the  duty  of  contributing  the  great  bulk  of  those  who  are  to  form 
our  army  reserve. 

The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  our  army  are  so  totally  different 
from  those  of  the  German  army,  that  it  is  as  unprofitable  to  draw 
any  comparison  between  the  systems  upon  which  each  is  based,  as  it 
would  be  utterly  and  entirely  impossible  to  apply  that  of  Germany  to 
England.  If  this  be  true  as  regards  the  conditions  of  military  service 
in  the  two  nations,  how  much  more  striking  still  is  the  difference 
between  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  upon  which  their 
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respective  armies  are  based.  With  us  all  laws  and  customs  are 
designed  for  the  free  exercise  of  individual  liberty ;  no  restrictions 
are  placed  upon  men  who  wish  to  emigrate  and  transfer  their  alle- 
giance to  a  foreign  flag.  To  obtain  men  for  the  army  and  navy,  we 
have  to  compete  in  the  open  labour  market  with  those  who  offer  their 
servants  high  wages  ;  Parliament  tells  us  it  will  not  pay  for  soldiers 
at  men's  rate  of  hire,  so  all  our  coaxing  to  induce  men  to  enlist  is  of 
no  avail,  and  the  military  authorities  are  forced  to  be  content  with 
youths  in  their  teens.  Our  population  is  so  migratory  that  recruits 
are  seldom  enlisted  in  the  parishes  they  were  born  in ;  and  as  a 
human  being's  age  cannot,  like  that  of  a  horse,  be  told  by  his 
teeth,  we  are  obliged  to  accept  the  recruit's  own  statement  on  that 
point.  The  result  is,  that  we  frequently  get  boys  instead  of  even 
youths  eighteen  years  old.  When  a  recruit  deserts,  the  civil 
authorities,  who  appear  to  assume  that  they  exist  exclusively  for 
civil  purposes,  take  no  trouble  to  assist  the  military  in  their  endea- 
vours to  recapture  him.  Even  the  police  will  only  help  when  they  are 
offered  a  good  reward  by  the  War-Office  for  his  apprehension.  Magis- 
trates too  frequently  avail  themselves  of  every  possible  legal  loophole 
to  avoid  convicting  a  deserter,  lest  their  county  should  be  saddled 
with  the  expense  of  maintaining  him  in  its  prison  for  a  few 
months.  How  different  is  all  this  in  Prussia,  where  everything  is 
made  to  give  way  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  army ;  its 
interests  and  welfare  are  recognised  as  the  first  national  consideration ; 
the  rights  of  the  individual  are  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance. 
We  may  adopt  the  tactical  formations  of  Germany  in  our  army — 
although  even  in  doing  so  we  must  be  content  to  modify  them, 
owing  to  the  difference  between  the  raw  material  of  which  the  two 
armies  are  composed — but  to  attempt  to  engraft  the  Prussian  mili- 
tary system  upon  the  English  Constitution  as  it  exists  at  present, 
would  be  as  impossible  as  to  grow  tropical  orchids  in  the  open  air  of 
this  country.  In  Germany  every  citizen  is  liable  to  military  or  naval 
service  from  the  beginning  of  his  eighteenth  to  the  end  of  his  forty- 
second  year  of  age.  During  those  twenty-five  years,  every  one  physically 
capable  of  bearing  arms  is  bound  to  serve  in  the  army  or  navy  for  twelve 
years  if  called  upon,  and  men  between  those  two  ages  who  are  not 
called  up  for  service  in  either  are  obliged  to  serve  in  the  Landsturm 
in  the  event  of  war.  The  government  of  the  country  is,  I  may  say, 
purely  military,  and  for  the  convenience  of  military  administration 
the  whole  empire  is  parcelled  out  into  districts  furnishing  army  corps, 
divisions,  brigades,  &c.,  down  to  companies,  with  as  much  precision  as 
England  is  divided,  for  purposes  of  civil  administration,  into  parishes 
and  hundreds.  To  a  German,  military  training  is  as  much  a  part  of 
his  education  as  reading  and  writing  are  now  to  us  under  the  School 
Board  system.  To  say  we  should  Anglicise  the  German  system,  but 
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still  retain  our  English  characteristics,  is  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be 
to  say, '  Let  us  convert  beasts  into  birds  without  giving  them  wings  or 
feathers.'  I  have  no  intention  here  of  entering  upon  any  disquisition 
from  a  national  point  of  view  as  to  which  system  is  best  for  the 
people.  It  is  a  great  problem  for  the  statesman  whether  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  physical  and  mental  training  undergone  by  the  youth 
•of  Germany  during  their  two  or  three  years'  service  in  the  army  do 
not  compensate  the  Empire  for  losing  their  labour  at  reproductive 
•occupations  by  the  improved  physical  development  it  imparts  to 
their  bodies,  and  by  the  habits  of  obedience,  order,  cleanliness,  and 
method  it  instils.  This  is  a  larger  subject  than  I  wish  to  embark 
upon  in  this  article  ;  but  this  I  maintain,  that  nothing  approaching 
or  resembling  the  German  military  system  can  be  built  up  in  any 
country,  except  upon  the  foundation  of  obligatory  universal  service. 
The  professional  architect  knows  it  to  be  impossible,  and  it  is  only 
the  amateur  craftsman,  whose  knowledge  is  superficial,  who  would  so 
attempt,  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 

The  maintenance  of  an  army  strong  enough  to  meet  our  military 
requirements  is  only  possible  by  having  about  two-thirds  of  it  in  a 
reserve  employed  in  civil  life ;  and  for  our  home  army,  the  shorter  the 
time  our  men  remain  with  the  colours,  compatible  with  their  conver- 
sion into  efficient  soldiers,  the  better.  These  are  axioms  upon  which 
all  army  reformers  of  the  present  day  will  agree.  It  is  not,  however, 
on  account  of  any  supposed  demoralising  effects  resulting  upon  a 
prolonged  stay  in  barracks  that  these  axioms  are  accepted,  but  because 
no  considerable  army  reserve  can  be  created  under  any  system  of  long 
service  in  the  ranks.  It  is  therefore  of  vital  interest  to  determine 
what  is  the  shortest  space  of  time  in  which  it  is  possible  to  manu- 
facture an  efficient  soldier,  one  who  shall  be  efficient,  not  only  in  the 
Volunteer  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  in  his  drill  and  in  the 
management  of  his  weapons — but  thoroughly  well  disciplined.  These 
are  two  points  essentially  distinct,  although  the  non-military  man 
may  fail  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  them.  About  94  or  95 
per  cent,  of  the  Volunteer  Force  are  efficients — that  is,  passed  in  drill — 
yet  it  must  always  compare  unfavourably  with  the  regular  army 
through  its  want  of  discipline. 

The  time  required  to  convert  a  civilian  into  an  efficient  soldier 
depends  in  some  measure  upon  the  class  of  life  in  which  he  has  been 
brought  up  and  educated,  or  not  educated  at  all,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  with  English  recruits.  Thus,  without  doubt,  the  volunteers 
learn  their  drill  quicker  than  the  men  who  join  either  the  militia  or 
the  army,  for  as  a  rule  they  come  from  a  higher  stratum  in  the  social 
scale  of  life.  For  the  ordinary  recruit  who  joins  us  at  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age,  few  soldiers  will  argue  that  a  shorter  period  of 
training  than  three  years  would  suffice ;  he  would  thus  pass  into  the 
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reserve  at  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  of  age,  before  which  he  is  not 
physically  fit  for  the  hardships  inseparable  from  "war.  In  Germany 
the  regulated  period  of  training  is  four  years  for  the  cavalry  and 
three  for  the  infantry,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  few  months  of  less 
duration.  For  instance,  a  man  who  reaches  the  age  of  twenty  at  any 
time  in  1878  will  join  his  battalion  about  the  middle  of  next 
November,  and  will  pass  into  the  reserve  when  the  autumn  manoeuvres 
of  1881  are  over,  that  is,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  September  in 
that  year.  It  is  common  to  allow  them  a  short  furlough  for  the 
harvest  time  in  the  last  year  of  their  training  service,  but  after  it  is 
over  they  must  return  to  take  part  in  the  annual  manoeuvres  of  that 
year.  They  are  thus  actually  under  arms  with  the  colours  for  about 
two  years  and  nine  months,  before  receiving  furlough  to  pass  into  the 
reserve,  where  they  remain  four  years,  and  then  pass  into  the  Landwehr. 
All  men  whilst  in  the  reserve  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  twice  to 
take  part  in  annual  manoeuvres  lasting  eight  weeks  upon  each 
occasion.  It  would  be  foreign  to  this  article  to  go  further  into  the 
German  army  system,  or  to  describe  the  regulations  regarding  the 
4,000  men  (about)  who  join  annually  for  only  one  year's  actual 
service,  or  those  referring  to  the  men  whom  the  officer  commanding  a 
battalion  can  allow  to  pass  into  the  reserve  after  two  years'  service  in 
the  ranks. 

During  last  year  I  am  glad  to  say  that  all  men  of  three  years' 
service  who  were  supernumerary  to  our  home  infantry  establishment, 
were  passed  on  to  the  Reserve,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  army  reformers 
will  agree  with  me  in  hoping  that  this  practice  may  be  unswervingly 
persisted  in,  for  it  is  only  by  doing  so  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  have 
an  Army  Reserve  of  any  considerable  numerical  strength.  This 
system  cannot,  however,  be  applied  to  our  line  battalions  which  are 
in  India  and  the  colonies.  As  already  explained,  the  expense  of  apply- 
ing that  system  to  them  would  be  enormous  for  the  item  of  sea 
transport,  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so,  which  it  is  not,  for  they 
should  always  be  ready  to  take  the  field  at  any  moment,  and  must 
therefore  be  composed  of  seasoned  soldiers  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  This  question  of  age  is  a  most  important  factor  in  this  military 
problem,  and  nothing  can  be  truer  than  the  remark  '  that,  as  con- 
tinuous training  is  somewhat  severe,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
completely  formed  men  (and  not  boys)  capable  of  bearing  it.'  As  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  at  present  we  practically  only  obtain  boys 
and  youths  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age  as  recruits.  Mr.  Holms's 
solution  to  this  difficulty  is  :  '  Abolish  the  militia,  and  improve  our 
terms,  and  the  supply  of  a  better  article  will  follow.'  As  to  the  first- 
named  remedy,  more  further  on  ;  but  as  to  the  latter  one,  it  will  be 
echoed  by  every  British  officer,  and  by  none,  I  should  imagine,  more 
earnestly  than  by  our  present  Commander-in-Chief.  We  want  men 
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as  recruits,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  empire 
we  ought  to  have  them.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  ministers  and  of  Parliament.  We  soldiers  are  helpless 
in  the  matter  :  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  warn  the  nation  of  the 
terrible  risk  it  incurs  under  our  present  system  of  boy  recruits.  If 
we  are  to  enlist  only  men,  we  must  offer  them  men's  wages,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  expense  of  raising  the  soldier's  pay  would  be 
anything  like  what  is  commonly  supposed,  for  better  pay  would 
certainly  supply  us  with  an  article  better  morally  as  well  as  physically. 
If  better  morally,  we  should  not  suffer,  as  at  present,  from  desertion, 
and  should  therefore  save  largely  in  our  prison  expenses ;  and  if  better 
physically,  we  should  not  suffer  as  we  now  do  from  '  invaliding,'  and 
our  saving  in  hospital  expenses  would  be  considerable  in  consequence. 

That  a  militia  regiment  is  not  as  good  as  a  line  one,  all  will 
admit.  That  the  militia  force  would  be  immensely  improved  if, 
instead  of  three  months'  training,  the  militia  recruit  upon  joining 
were  kept  continuously  with  the  colours  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half,  all  will  agree  also.  But  there  are  two  considerations  to  be 
thought  of  on  this  point — first  the  expense,  and  secondly  the  ques- 
tion whether,  under  those  conditions,  we  should  be  able  to  keep 
up  our  militia  at  all.  Were  we  to  insist  upon  this  lengthened 
training,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  competition  for  recruits  between 
the  army  and  the  militia,  which  I  do  not  believe  exists  at  present, 
would  then  become  a  reality,  for  both  would  be  bidding  for  the  same 
class  of  men.  A  perusal  of  the  Report  of  Mr.  Stanley's  Militia  Com- 
mittee of  1876,  and  of  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  based,  will 
satisfy  those  who  wish  to  go  deeply  into  the  matter  that  the  militia 
and  the  line  recruit  from  different  classes,  and  that  the  large  bulk 
of  those  who  join  the  former  would  not  enlist  in  the  latter.  Besides, 
it  is  generally  believed  that  those  doubtful  men  who  might  possibly 
in  the  first  instance  have  joined  the  army  had  there  been  no  militia, 
do  in  fact  subsequently  become  soldiers.  I  have  good  grounds  also 
for  saying  that  many  of  the  men  who  come  to  the  army  from  the 
militia  would  never  have  become  soldiers  at  all,  if  we  had  no  militia 
force  in  which  they  can  try  whether  a  soldier's  life  suits  them  or  not. 
Every  facility  is  now  given  to  the  militiaman  to  transfer  his  services 
to  the  line,  and,  practically  speaking,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  for 
any  militia  officer  to  prevent  those  under  his  command  from  becoming 
soldiers. 

The  militia  force  has  doubtless  many  weak  points,  although 
recent  reforms  in  its  organisation  have  done  much  to  remove  them. 
These  points  are  made  the  most  of  by  those  who  dislike  the  force,  but 
in  my  opinion  it  is  a  great  element  of  strength  to  the  country,  un- 
obtainable under  any  other  conditions  as  long  as  our  military  system 
is  based  upon  voluntary  recruiting.  It  draws  into  the  military  net 
men  of  ideas  and  aspirations  different  from  the  army  recruit.  It 
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has  the  very  great  merit  of  being  a  cheap  force,  and  in  every  respect 
fulfils  the  objects  for  which  it  is  maintained.  It  is  not  designed  for 
active  service  out  of  England,  and  before  we  can  be  invaded  we 
should  have  time  afforded  us  to  convert  it  into  a  most  reliable  body 
of  infantry.  One  of  its  weak  points  is  the  little  military  knowledge 
possessed  by  its  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  However, 
much  has  recently  been  done  to  remedy  this  defect  by  forming  schools 
at  which  they  can  qualify.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  the 
adjutants  are  officers  now  holding  commissions  in  the  regular  army  ; 
that  the  quartermasters  are  almost  all  army  officers,  and  will  in 
future  be  exclusively  so  ;  that  the  non-commissioned  staff  of  every 
regiment  is  composed  of  old  soldiers ;  that  belonging  to  every 
company  of  militia  there  are  two  sergeants  of  the  line ;  and  that 
finally  over  700  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the  militia  have  served 
for  years  in  the  regular  army. 

In  the  event  of  war,  without  calling  upon  the  volunteers,  the 
militia  will  supply  us  with  garrisons  for  Malta,  Gibraltar,  the 
Channel  Islands,  for  North  America  if  required,  and  for  all  our 
stations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  leaving  an  ample  force  still 
available  to  hold  our  base  of  operations  wherever  it  may  be  abroad, 
and  to  guard  our  line  of  communications  between  it  and  our  army  in 
the  field.  The  whole  of  our  line  battalions  now  at  home,  and  those 
at  the  stations  abroad  already  enumerated,  besides  seven  battalions 
of  foot  guards,  would  thus  become  available  if  required  for  active 
service.  This  would  supply  us  with  more  than  the  infantry  required 
for  four  army  corps. 

According  to  our  existing  military  system,  upon  war  being 
declared  the  militia  is  called  out,  and  hands  over  its  reserve  at  once 
to  the  line,  who  together  with  our  1st  Class  Army  Eeserve  would  give 
us  about  40,000  good  men  to  bring  up  our  line  battalions  to  war 
strength.  Our  2nd  Class  Army  Eeserve,  consisting  of  old  soldiers, 
although  past  the  prime  of  life,  would  supply  us  with  about  15,000 
bayonets  quite  fit  for  garrison  duty.  The  four  companies  of  regular 
infantry  now  at  each  of  the  seventy  brigade  depots  would  at  once  be 
formed  into  the  cadres  of  seventy  depot  battalions,  and  begin  re- 
cruiting locally.  To  them  would  be  despatched  all  the  men  who 
last  year  joined  the  battalions  it  is  intended  to  engage  in  active 
service.  There  is  at  present  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  the 
country  who,  having  completed  their  ten  years'  army  engagements, 
are  employed  in  civil  avocations ;  a  large  proportion  of  them  could 
easily  be  induced  to  re-engage  for  any  popular  war  by  the  offer  of  a 
good  field  allowance  whilst  it  lasted,  and  the  prospect  of  a  bonus  on 
discharge,  calculated  at  the  rate  of  about  11.  per  monh  tfor  the  time 
they  were  called  upon  to  serve.  In  no  country  would  it  be  so  easy 
as  in  ours  to  raise  a  special  corps  from  the  waifs  and  strays  of  the 
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middle  and  upper  classes,  and  under  carefully  selected  officers  it 
would  be  the  finest  military  body  in  the  world.  If  converted  into 
mounted  infantry — as  I  think  it  should  be — it  might  have  a  very 
great  influence  upon  the  result  of  a  campaign.  Its  value  for  scouting 
and  raiding  duties  would  be  incalculable.  Should  war  be  forced 
upon  us,  I  sincerely  trust  that  a  corps  of  this  nature  may  be  raised. 
The  loyal  spirit  of  our  colonies  has  never  been  more  healthy  or 
sincere  than  now ;  I  know  Canada  well,  and  I  am  only  doing  it 
justice  when  I  say  that  in  the  event  of  war  it  would  furnish  us  with 
a  contingent  of  certainly  10,000  men,  drawn  from  its  militia,  who 
would  soon  equal  our  best  regiments. 

Our  island  position  and  our  commanding  fleet  give  us  many  great 
military  advantages  possessed  by  no  other  nation.  Great  Britain 
'  could  only  be  invaded  by  either  France  or  Germany ;  indeed  I  might 
say  only  by  both  combined,  and  the  operation,  even  under  more  than 
ordinarily  favourable  circumstances,  would  always  be  one  of  magni- 
tude and  difficulty,  and  very  hazardous.  With  our  great  naval 
supremacy  we  can  at  present  afford  to  dismiss  it  from  our  calculations, 
and  are  consequently  able  to  reckon  on  having  ample  time  for  our 
needed  preparations.  I  have  heard  it  said,  '  We  cannot  go  to  war 
because  we  are  not  ready.'  I  should  like  to  know  when  we  ever  were 
or  ever  can  be  so  ready.  Our  Constitution  secures  us  liberty  and 
freedom  of  speech,  but  its  very  excellence  precludes  the  possibility 
of  the  nation  being  ever  prepared  for  war.  Some  of  our  ablest  men 
who  have  been  in  power  have  lately  told  us  emphatically,  even  when 
war  is  hanging  in  the  balance,  that  it  will  be  high  time  to  prepare 
for  war  when  it  has  been  declared.  Such  an  opinion  could  only 
emanate  from  a  mind  essentially  non-military,  however  great  it  be  in 
other  fields  of  thought.  Surely  it  behoves  all  true  lovers  of  their 
country  in  a  great  national  crisis  to  support  those  in  power  in  pre- 
paring for  the  contingency  of  war.  Whatever  may  be  our  individual 
opinions  as  to  the  conduct  of  our  government  in  grave  complications 
like  that  now  existing,  all  real  patriots  agree  in  wishing  to  see  the 
country  strong,  and  the  army  ready  for  active  service.  We  are  most 
likely  to  avoid  war  by  being  able  to  speak  with  the  confidence  which 
real  military  strength  alone  can  give  us.  I  would  venture  to  protest 
against  the  notion  that  we  must  play  a  feeble  part  because  we  are 
not  as  yet  in  every  way  quite  ready  for  war.  We  must  accept  our 
position  as  we  find  it  with  all  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  We 
have  enjoyed  life  and  prospered  under  our  Constitution,  and  we  are 
not  likely  to  surrender  the  daily  blessings  it  confers  upon  us  in  order 
to  be  at  all  times  ready  to  encounter  the  rarely  occurring  calamity  of 
war.  If  therefore  we  are  never  to  engage  in  hostilities  because  we  are 
not  prepared  for  them,  we  had  better  save  the  large  sums  we  annually 
spend  upon  both  army  and  navy,  for  under  our  existing  Constitution 
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it  is  hopeless  to  dream  of  our  ever  being  ready  to  draw  the  sword 
without  long  previous  preparation. 

At  no  previous  period  of  our  history  have  we  ever  been  so  strong 
in  a  military  sense  as  at  present.  In  1854  we  were  very  weak  in 
field  artillery  ;  the  military  force  in  these  islands  was  under  70,000 
men,  and  there  was  no  reserve  whatever  beyond  some  pensioners, 
who  were  too  old  for  field  service.  Were  war  declared  to-morrow, 
about  400,000  drilled  men  would  fall  into  line  if  required,  supported 
by  372  field  guns,  manned  and  horsed  by  the  Eoyal  Artillery.  That 
number  would  roughly  be  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Standing  army  at  home 99,000  men 

Army  and  Militia  Reserve 40,000     „ 

Militia 85,000    „ 

Volunteers 180,000     „ 

Second  Class  Army  Reserve         ....       10,000     ,, 

Total 414,000  men 

In  this  calculation  I  have  put  the  figures  very  low,  and  have  left 
out  altogether  the  10,000  yeomanry  who  would  be  available  for  home 
service.  I  have  likewise  not  taken  into  consideration  the  number  of 
regular  troops  that  would  be  available  for  war  when  the  Mediterranean 
garrisons  were  furnished  by  the  Militia.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we 
could  at  once  take  the  field  with  two  fully  equipped  army  corps  of  more 
than  30,000  soldiers  each,  leaving  a  similar  force  of  regular  troops  at 
home  as  a  reserve.  When  I  compare  the  military  strength  of  England 
now  with  what  it  was  in  1854,  I  am  as  amazed  at  the  condition  of 
military  weakness  and  helplessness  in  which  we  were  when  we  began 
the  Russian  war  of  that  year,  as  I  am  at  the  ignorance  of  those  who  are 
now  to  be  heard  croaking  over  our  supposed  want  of  strength  and  our 
alleged  consequent  inability  to  fight.  Unlike  most  other  nations,  if 
we  declare  war  we  need  have  no  apprehension  of  invasion  ;  this 
confers  upon  us  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  choose  our  own 
time  for  beginning  active  hostilities,  and  as  our  army  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  conveyed  by  sea  to  the  theatre  of  war,  we  are  always 
able  to  select  the  line  of  operations  considered  best  and  most  suitable 
to  the  force  we  act  with.  In  fact  the  initiative  would  rest  with  us, 
and  I  need  not  tell  the  student  of  history  how  invaluable  it  is  to  the 
commander  who  knows  how  to  take  advantage  of  it.  But  if  we  are 
to  secure  this  national  advantage  of  the  initiative,  we  must  act  with 
unity  of  purpose.  '  In  seasons  of  great  peril  it  is  good  that  one 
bear  sway,'  and  all  should  support  the  mode  of  action  selected,  even 
although  some  may  think  the  plans  they  have  themselves  conceived 
would  lead  to  better  results.  It  is  far  more  important  in  warlike 
matters  that  all  should  act  as  one  man,  than  that  the  ideally  best 
course  of  action  should  be  adopted. 
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England  can  never  engage  in  any  great  war  unless  it  be  thoroughly 
popular  with  the  nation ;  but  if  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people  be 
aroused  in  earnest  we  all  know  that  Her  Majesty  will  never  want 
soldiers  to  fight  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  her  kingdom.  A  great 
empire  has  been  built  up  for  us  by  the  military  achievements  of  our 
forefathers.  I  for  my  part  trust  we  may  be  able  now  and  always  to 
address  them  after  the  manner  of  Prince  Hal : 

You  won  it,  ruled  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  us, 
Then  plain  and  right  must  our  possession  be  ; 
Which  we  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 

Gr.  I.  WOLSELEY. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  AMERICA. 


I.  SOCIETY. 

IN  the  autumn  of  last  year  I  spent  two  very  pleasant  months  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Since  my  return  I  have  been  asked, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  all  my  friends,  what  I  think  of  America.  I 
had  to  answer  or  to  evade  the  question  almost  as  soon  as  I  was  on  ths 
landing-stage  at  Liverpool,  and  before  my  portmanteaus  were  fairly 
through  the  Custom  House  ;  I  am  nearly  sure,  indeed,  that  the 
question  was  asked  me  on  the  tender  before  we  had  reached  the 
landing-stage.  I  have  had  to  answer  or  to  evade  it  nearly  every  day 
since. 

I  say  that  I  have  had  to  '  answer  or  to  evade '  it ;  for  the  question 
cannot  be  fairly  answered  in  an  omnibus,  or  between  the  courses  at  a 
dinner-party,  or  while  putting  on  one's  great  coat  after  a  committee 
meeting,  or  while  talking  under  an  umbrella  to  a  friend  one  has 
happened  to  meet  in  the  street  in  a  shower  of  rain.  Indeed,  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  have  a  right  to  express  any  opinion  on  America 
and  the  American  people,  even  when  there  is  the  opportunity  for 
expressing  it  deliberately  and  fully.  I  sailed  from  Liverpool  on 
the  1st  of  September,  and  reached  Liverpool  again  on  the  17th  of 
November.  In  seven  or  eight  weeks  what  trustworthy  judgment 
can  a  man  form  of  the  habits,  manners,  temper,  and  character  of 
a  population  so  varied  in  its  origin  and  occupations  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  covering  so  vast  a  territory  ?  After  so  brief  a 
visit,  what  right  have  I  to  form  any  confident  opinion  on  American 
institutions  ? 

I  do  not  imagine  that  all  Americans  are  like  the  accomplished 
professors  at  Yale,  or  like  the  clergymen  I  met  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  and  Boston,  and  in  several  of  the  smaller  cities  of  New 
England,  or  like  the  distinguished  physicians  who  showed  me  hos- 
pitality at  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  or  like  the  Education  Com- 
missioners and  the  chairmen  and  members  of  school  committees,  with 
whom  I  spent  many  interesting  days  in  several  great  cities,  or  like 
the  heads  of  famous  commercial  houses  to  whom  I  was  introduced  by  my 
friend  and  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Henry  Lee.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  I 
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have  a  complete  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  American  manners  and 
character  because  I  stayed  in  many  American  hotels,  and  travelled 
several  thousands  of  miles  on  steamboats  and  in  railway-carriages.  I 
can  but  tell  what  I  saw.  But  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that 
some  of  the  representations  of  the  American  people  which  have 
become  popular  in  England  are  gross  and  slanderous  libels. 

An   American  who   had  formed  his  conception  of  Englishmen 
from  the  typical  '  John  Bull '  in  top-boots  with  a  cudgel  in  his  hand, 
would  be  rather  perplexed  on  meeting  Dean  Stanley,  whose  hospitality 
to  Americans  has  given  him  a  reputation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  almost  as  enviable  as  that  which  he  has  won  by  his  literary 
genius  ;  nor  would  his  perplexity  be  lessened  if  from  the  Deanery  at 
Westminster  he  crossed  over  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  happened 
to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Gladstone.     He  might  go  to  fifty  London  dinners 
and  still  wonder  where  the  ideal  Englishman  was  to  be  found.     At 
churches,    concerts,    museums,    picture-galleries,    and  theatres   his 
curiosity  would  still  be  unsatisfied.     He  might  ride  in  innumerable 
omnibuses,  he  might  travel  morning  after  morning  by  the  underground 
railway,  and  go  from  London  Bridge  to  Chelsea  every  afternoon  in  a 
penny  boat,  and  never  see  the  object  of  his  search.     He  might  go  down 
to  Oxford,  or  York,  or  Brighton,  or  Salisbury,  and  still  look  in  vain 
for  the  John  Bull  of  his  imagination.     Neither  in  appearance  nor  in 
manners  would  the  men  he  met  with  correspond  to  the  familar  type. 
At  an  agricultural  show  he  might  find  a  man  here  and  there  who  looked 
dressed  for  the  character,  but  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  if  he 
began  to  talk  with  the  burly-looking  farmers  he  would  discover  that 
many  of  them,  though  a  little  rough  in  their  ways  and  rather  loud 
in  their  speech,  were  wholly  unlike  in  their  temper  and  spirit  what  he 
had  supposed  that  every  Englishman  ought  to  be.     Occasionally,  no 
doubt,  the  type  is  realised — realised  physically  and  realised  morally  ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  live  for  months  in  many  parts  of  England  without 
seeing  a  man  who  has  anything  of  the  appearance  of  the  John  Bull  of 
one  of  Punch's  cartoons  ;  and  when  you  have  found  a  man  who  looks  as 
if  he  might  have  sat  for  the  picture,  he  often  turns  out  to  have  no 
moral  resemblance  to  the  conventional  ideal  of  our  national  character. 
The  people  I  happened  to  meet  with  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  in   Washington   and   the   manufacturing 
towns  of  New  England,  were  equally  unlike  the  high-falutin',  self- 
asserting   American  of  caricature  and   popular  fancy.     They  were 
quiet  instead  of  noisy,  modest  instead  of  ostentatious  and  boastful, 
reticent  rather  than  demonstrative. 

My  own  impressions  were  confirmed  by  an  English  friend  who 
had  been  living  in  New  York  for  several  months,  and  who  asked  me 
whether  I  had  not  been  struck  with  the  extreme  gentleness  of 
American  manners.  Nor  was  it  the  gentleness  merely  that  impressed 
me.  There  was  something  of  the  old-fashioned  formal  courtesy 
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which  has  now  almost  disappeared  in  this  country.  It  is  one  of  the 
reproaches,  indeed,  which  the  Eepublicans  of  America  fling  at  the 
Democrats  that  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1801  destroyed 
the  good  manners  of  the  people  and  made  them  rude  and  insolent. 
Before  Jefferson's  election  to  the  Presidency — so  it  is  said — the  chil- 
dren, when  they  passed  their  elders  on  country  roads  or  in  the  streets 
of  the  smaller  towns,  made  a  respectful  bow  ;  but  with  the  accession 
of  the  democrats  to  power  the  bow  began  to  subside  c  first  into  a 
vulgar  nod,  half  ashamed  and  half  impudent,  and  then,  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  dying  clock,  totally  ceased.'  To  illustrate  this  charge  a 
popular  author,  Mr.  Groodrich,  tells  a  characteristic  story.  '  How  are 
you,  priest  ?  '  said  a  rough  fellow  to  a  clergyman.  '  How  are  you,  demo- 
crat ? '  was  the  clergyman's  retort.  *  How  do  you  know  I  am  a 
democrat  ?  '  asked  the  man.  '  How  do  you  know  I  am  a  priest  ? ' 
said  the  clergyman.  i  I  know  you  to  be  a  priest  by  your  dress.'  '  I 
know  you  to  be  a  democrat  by  your  address,'  said  the  parson.1 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  kind  of  respect  which  the  people  in 
an  English  agricultural  village  sometimes  show  to  their  pastors  and 
masters  is  not  to  be  found,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  United  States. 
The  little  girls  do  not  draw  up  against  the  wall  and  make  a  respectful 
curtsey  to  every  well-dressed  stranger  they  meet.  If  you  say  *  Good 
morning '  to  a  man  you  happen  to  pass  in  the  rural  parts  of  New 
England,  and  who  looks  like  a  prosperous  agricultural  labourer,  but 
who  is  probably  the  owner  of  a  farm  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  acres,  he 
will  not  feel  so  honoured  by  your  condescension  as  to  stand  still  and 
pull  the  front  lock  of  his  hair  ;  he  may  even  stride  on  with  a  grunt 
which  is  hardly  courteous.  The  servants  or '  helps'  have  not  exactly  the 
manners  of  servants  in  England.  I  always  found  them  respectful  and 
attentive,  but  there  is  a  certain  something  with  which  we  are  familiar 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  is  absent.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
they  do  not  suppose  that  their  master  and  their  master's  guests 
belong  to  a  superior  race.  At  an  English  pic-nic  the  younger  ladies 
and  gentlemen  sometimes  spread  the  cloth,  hand  the  lobster-salad, 
the  cold  chicken,  and  the  bread,  pour  out  the  wine,  and  take  round 
the  fruit ;  they  wait  6  for  love '  and  not  for  wages.  Perhaps,  when 
the  dinner  is  half  over,  they  take  their  seats  and  are  waited  on  them- 
selves. American  servants  reminded  me  occasionally  of  these  kindly 
volunteers.  Seneca  tells  one  of  his  correspondents  that  he  should  treat 
his  slaves  not  like  beasts  of  burden,  but  as  *  humble  friends.'  Seneca 
would  have  found  himself  quite  at  home  in  America.  If  he  thought 
that  the  slaves  who  waited  on  him  should  be  treated  as l humble  friends,' 
he  would  have  treated  free  men  and  women  who  waited  on  him  as 
friends  that  required  to  be  described  by  another  epithet.  I  found 
that  the  servants  took  quite  a  hospitable  interest  in  me.  The  day 
before  I  left  New  Haven  I  called  to  bid  good-bye  to  a  friend,  whose 

1  James  Parton's  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  pp.  684,  685. 
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guest  I  had  been  during  the  earlier  part  of  my  stay  in  the  city.  He 
happened  to  be  out,  but  the  housemaid  who  opened  the  door  under- 
stood the  object  of  my  call,  and  hoped  I  was  well,  and  that  I  had 
had  a  pleasant  time  in  America,  and  that  I  should  have  a  good  voyage, 
and  find  all  well  at  home.  J  do  not  think  that  the  girl  did  her  work 
at  all  the  worse  because  she  felt  herself  at  liberty  to  speak  in  this  way 
to  her  master's  friend.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  sense  of  social  equality 
may  show  itself  in  ways  which  strike  an  English  traveller  as  rather 
odd  and  not  quite  agreeable.  An  English  gentleman  told  me  that 
he  was  being  driven  through  the  beautiful  park  at  Philadelphia  by 
an  American  lady  with  whom  he  was  staying.  She  wanted  to  leave 
the  carriage  at  a  particular  point,  walk  through  the  Exhibition  build- 
ing, and  meet  the  carriage  at  another  entrance,  and  she  asked  her 
coachman,  a  coloured  man,  whether  he  thought  the  doors  at  the 
other  end  of  the  building  were  open.  '  Dunt  know,'  was  the  reply  ; 
'  hadn't  you  better  get  down  and  ask  ? '  If  he  had  proposed  that 
the  gentleman  should  '  get  clown,'  it  would  have  been  more  con- 
sistent with  our  notions  of  propriety.2 

I  was  told  that  there  are  delicate  distinctions  among  the  servants 
which  it  is  necessary  for  a  stranger  to  remember.  When  you  leave 
the  house  an  Irish  girl  will  take  your  dollar  with  as  much  satis- 
faction as  a  servant  in  England  receives  the  customary  '  vail.'  I 
believe  that  most  German  and  Swedish  girls  will  be  equally  accom- 
modating. But  I  heard  that  if  by  chance  your  friend  has  a  genuine 
American  girl  for  a  housemaid,  she  will  resent  the  offer  of  money  as 
an  insult.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not  I  cannot  say,  as  I  did  not 
happen  to  have  the  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment.  A  story 
that  was  told  me  by  an  English  lady  living  at  Ottawa — the  wife  of  a 
colonel  in  the  English  army — shows  that  the  conditions  of  American  life 
have  affected  Canada.  A  girl  applied  to  her  for  a  housemaid's  place, 
and  asked  what  seemed  to  the  lady  extravagant  wages.  '  How  much 
did  you  have  at  your  last  situation  ? '  asked  my  friend.  '  Well,  ma'am,' 
was  the  reply,  '  I  only  had  six  dollars  a  month,  but  the  lady  gave  me 
music  lessons.' 

American  mistresses  have  their  sorrows,  and  are  disposed  to  envy 
ladies  in  England,  who  seem  to  have  their  servants  more  perfectly 
under  command.  But  English  mistresses  are  not  without  their 
annoyances.  I  believe  that  the  real  trouble  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  as  on  this,  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  servants  who 
really  understand  their  work.  In  the  relations  between  servants 


1  An  English  servant  who  has  not  been  well  'broken  in'  can  sometimes  be 
sufficiently  free  and  independent.  A  lady  in  the  south  of  England  had  a  new  house- 
maid who,  after  being  in  the  house  a  fortnight,  omitted  to  put  any  water  on  the 
dinner  table.  When  she  was  reminded  of  her  omission  she  replied,  '  Fur  varteen 
days  I  ha'  putt  they  bottles  on  the  table  and  noce  of  yur  have  drunk  any  warter ;  I 
dunt  mean  to  putt  'em  on  any  more.' 
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and  masters  I  saw  nothing  that  was  offensive ;  indeed,  I  am  demo- 
cratic enough  to  think  that  the  friendly  ease  of  the  American 
'  help '  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  absolute  self-suppression  and 
mechanical  deference  which  are  seen  in  the  servants  of  many  English 
houses. 

When  I  said  that  in  America  there  remains  something  of  the 
old-fashioned  courtesy  which  among  ourselves  must  have  vanished 
for  at  least  fifty  years,  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  relations  of  the 
'  lower  orders '  to  their  '  betters,'  but  of  the  manners  of  educated 
American  society.  Again  and  again  I  was  reminded  of  the  cha- 
racters in  Miss  Austen's  novels.  There  was  just  a  touch  of  the  same 
formality.  '  Politeness,'  which  is  a  word  that  has  very  much  gone 
out  of  use  in  England,  still  survives  in  America ;  according  to 
an  American  author,  '  politeness  appears  to  have  been  invented  to 
enable  people  who  would  naturally  fall  out  to  live  together  in  peace.' 
As  the  word  is  in  more  common  use  in  America  than  among  ourselves, 
so  I  think  that  in  the  ordinary  life,  even  of  those  who  are  in  no 
danger  of  '  falling  out,'  there  is  more  of  what  the  word  denotes.  The 
disappearance  of  the  reverential  habits  of  the  last  century  is  of  course 
deplored.  Jonathan  Edwards's  children  always  rose  from  their  seats 
when  their  father  or  mother  came  into  the  room.  This  surprising 
custom  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  families  that  showed  me  hospita- 
lity ;  but  I  noticed  that  one  of  my  young  lady  friends  often  called  her 
father '  sir,'  and  that  she  used  the  word  not  playfully,  but  with  all  the 
respect  with  which  she  would  address  a  stranger.  Her  father  was  not 
'  stiff  and  unsociable '  as  Jonathan  Edwards  was  thought  to  be  by 
1  those  who  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  him,' 3  but  one  of  the 
kindest,  simplest,  and  most  genial  of  men.  His  children  were 
on  the  freest  and  easiest  terms  with  him,  teased  him  and  played 
with  him  just  as  children  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  tease  and 
play  with  their  fathers ;  but  the  line  of  filial  respect  was  never 
passed,  and  the  respect  showed  itself  in  the  deferential  '  sir.'  The 
*  sir '  was  used,  indeed,  unconsciously.  I  asked  my  young  friend,  who 
was  a  bright  clever  girl,  whether  she  generally  called  her  father  '  sir  ; ' 
she  said  that  she  did  not  know  that  she  ever  did,  but  within  five 
minutes  the  word  was  on  her  lips  again.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  I 
asked  a  gentleman,  whom  I  met  frequently,  whether  it  was  customary 
for  children  when  addressing  their  father  to  say  '  sir.'  He  said,  '  Oh 
yes — is  it  not  customary  in  England?  We  teach  our  children  to  do 
it ;  we  have  not  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  reverence  in  America,  and 
we  think  it  desirable  to  cultivate  it.' 

I  came  to  the  conclusion — to  me  a  very  unexpected  one — that  the 
Americans  are  a  reserved  people.  They  are  not  eager  to  talk  to  you 
about  their  own  affairs.  Manufacturers,  except  when  I  asked  them, 

*  Hopkins's  Hem-oir  prefixed  to  English  edition  of  Edwards'a  Works,  p.  44. 
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did  not  tell  me  how  many  men  they  employed.  Merchants  were  not 
anxious  to  impress  me  with  the  magnitude  of  their  business 
transactions.  Nor,  indeed,  did  I  find  that  the  strangers  I  met  were 
very  anxious  or  indeed  very  willing  to  talk  at  all.  I  often  found  it  hard 
to  discover  whether  the  people  I  was  travelling  with  approved  of  Mr. 
Hayes's  Southern  policy  or  not,  or  even  whether  they  belonged  to  the 
Eepublican  or  the  Democratic  party.  When  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  man  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  standing  on  the  platform  of 
a  Pulman  car,  I  could  sometimes  make  him  more  communicative ; 
and  occasionally,  under  these  conditions,  I  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  country.  But,  as  a  rule,  strangers  opened  slowly  and 
shyly.  Nor  was  this  because  I  was  an  Englishman.  I  used  to  watch 
the  people  in  railway  carriages — a  dozen  or  twenty  in  a  Pulman 
drawing-room  car,  forty  or  fifty  in  an  ordinary  car — and  if  they  did 
not  know  each  other  they  would  travel  together  all  day  without  ex- 
changing half-a-dozen  words.  Occasionally  three  men  who  were 
friends  would  ask  a  stranger  to  take  a  hand  at  whist,  but  this  was  not 
very  common.  Perhaps  the  reticence  is  confined  to  the  wealthier 
people.  On  the  lines  which  have  two  classes  of  carriages  I  often  spent 
half  an  hour  in  a  smoking  car  intended  for  both  classes  of  passengers. 
There  I  generally  found  much  more  freedom.  Working  men  talked 
to  each  other  without  any  difficulty ;  but  even  there  the  passengers 
who  had  come  from  the  first-class  carriages  sat  and  smoked  in 
silence. 

I  remember  one  conspicuous  exception,  however,  to  the  general 
reserve.  In  the  smoking-cabin  of  a  steamboat  a  Southern  gentleman, 
a  professor  in  a  college  of  some  reputation,  gave  the  company  an 
elaborate  account — a  propos  of  nothing — of  the  exercises  he  had 
had  to  perform  for  his  degree  in  a  German  university.  As  most  of 
the  men  were  obviously  men  of  business,  and  just  as  uninterested  in 
university  affairs  as  in  the  incidents  of  the  gentleman's  personal 
history,  they  smoked  on  in  silence,  looking  at  him  occasionally  with 
an  expression  of  stolid  wonder,  alleviated  slightly  with  perplexity 
and  amusement.  On  another  occasion,  and  equally  without  provoca- 
tion, the  same  gentleman  gave  the  same  company  the  most  minute 
information  about  his  physical  ailments  and  how  he  treated  them,  and 
was  listened  to  with  the  same  look  of  amusement,  perplexity,  and 
wonder.  It  was  very  odd.  He  was  under  fifty,  so  that  he  had  not 
become  garrulous  through  old  age.  He  had  not  lost  the  control  of 
his  tongue  by  drinking  whisky  and  water.  I  had  several  private  talks 
with  him  outside  the  smoking-room,  and  found  him  an  intelligent 
and  well-read  man.  He  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  though 
he  was  extraordinarily  communicative  about  his  opinions  and  doings 
he  could  talk  pleasantly  about  many  things  besides  his  own  learning, 
headaches,  and  attacks  of  indigestion.  But  he  was  the  only  instance 
I  happened  to  meet  with  of  an  American  absolutely  free  from  re- 
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serve.     As  a  rule,  the  people  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  reserved 
than  ourselves. 

The  same  quality  of  their  national  temperament  shows  itself  in 
another  form ;  as  a  rule,  they  are  undemonstrative.  The  late  Lord 
Lytton  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  when  Kean  was  performing  in  the 
United  States,  he  came  to  the  manager  at  the  end  of  the  third  act 
and  said,  '  I  can't  go  on  the  stage  again,  sir,  if  the  pit  keeps  its  hands 
in  its  pockets.  Such  an  audience  would  extinguish  ^Etna.'  After 
receiving  this  alarming  threat  the  manager  appeared  before  [the 
curtain  and  informed  the  audience  that  4  Mr.  Kean,  having  been 
accustomed  to  audiences  more  demonstrative  than  was  habitual  to  the 
severer  intelligence  of  an  assembly  of  American  citizens,  mistook 
their  silent  attention  for  disapprobation  ;  and,  in  short,  that  if  they 
did  not  applaud  as  Mr.  Kean  had  been  accustomed  to  be  applauded, 
they  could  not  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  Mr.  Kean  act  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  act.' 4 

Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  lecturing  many  years  ago  in 
some  city  in  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire,  and  the  same  '  severe 
intelligence  of  an  assembly  of  American  citizens'  baffled  and  per- 
plexed him.  There  was  no  sign  of  interest.  His  brightest  wit  and 
his  shrewdest  humour  failed  to  produce  even  a  passing  smile.  The 
people  sat  as  if  they  had  been  in  church  listening  to  the  dullest  of 
sermons.  But  as  he  was  walking  away  from  the  lecture-room  with 
the  full  conviction  that  he  had  made  a  miserable  failure,  his  host  said 
to  him  quietly,  '  Why,  Mr.  Holmes,  you  said  some  real  funny  things 
to-night ;  I  could  hardly  help  laughing.'  Mr.  Holmes  was  com- 
forted. I  also  heard  of  a  politician  from  the  south  who  made  a  long 
speech  to  a  political  meeting  in  New  England  without  provoking  the 
faintest  expression  of  sympathy  or  approbation.  He  thought  that 
the  audience  was  unfriendly.  But  as  soon  as  he  sat  down  a  gentle- 
man rose  and  moved,  with  great  gravity,  that  the  meeting  should  give 
the  speaker  three  cheers ;  and  when  the  motion  had  been  duly 
seconded  and  formally  put  from  the  chair,  the  cheers  were  given  with 
well-regulated  enthusiasm. 

The  last  two  stories  seem  to  show  that  this  undemonstrativeness 
is  characteristic  of  the  New  Englanders  and  is  not  common  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  though  perhaps  it  may  exist  in  those  districts 
in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  which  have  been  settled  by  immi- 
gration from  New  England.  My  own  impressions  favour  this  sup- 
position. I  think  that  the  manners  of  the  people  I  saw  in  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  though  quiet,  were  freer  and  more 
cordial  than  the  manners  of  the  people  I  saw  in  New  England. 
There  was  less  restraint  upon  the  expression  of  kindly  feeling,  in 
words  and  tone  and  bearing.  The  New  Englander  is  apt  to  keep  his 
heart  where  he  keeps  the  furnace  which  heats  his  house — underground. 

4  '  Upon  the  Efficacy  of  Praise.'     Caxtoniana,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 
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He  does  not  care  to  have  an  open  grate  in  every  room,  and  to  let  you 
see  the  fire.  But  the  fire  is  there,  and  the  heat  makes  its  way 
secretly  to  every  part  of  the  house.  You  see  no  coals  burning,  but 
behind  the  door  of  the  dining-room  there  is  a  hole  in  the  carpet,  and 
through  the  register  there  comes  a  stream  of  hot  air  which  keeps  the 
room  at  70°  on  the  coldest  day.  There  is  another  register  in  the  hall 
and  another  in  your  bed-room.  I  missed  the  sight  of  the  fire. 
When  we  had  what  the  Americans  call  the  first  '  snap '  of  cold 
weather,  I  wanted  the  assurance  of  my  eyes  to  make  me  believe  that 
though  there  was  a  frost  outside  there  was  no  reason  for  shivering 
indoors.  Sydney  Smith  tells  us  that  soon  after  the  introduction  of 
plate-glass  Samuel  Rogers  was  at  a  dinner-party,  and  thought  that 
the  window  near  him  was  open  all  the  evening.  The  window  was 
shut,  but  Rogers  went  home  with  a  severe  cold  which  he  had  caught 
from  an  imaginary  draught.  Unkindly  critics  might  affect  to  mourn 
that  his  imagination  was  not  always  equally  active  when  he  was 
writing  his  verses.  He  soon  learned  that  a  window  might  be  shut 
though  he  could  not  see  the  window-frame ;  and  I  soon  learned  in 
America  that  a  house  may  be  warm  on  a  cold  day — too  warm  indeed 
— though  I  could  not  see  the  fire.  And  so,  though  Americans,  and 
especially  perhaps  the  New  Englanders,  are  not  demonstrative, 
a  stranger  soon  discovers  that  they  are  among  the  kindest  people 
in  the  world.  There  are  no  limits  to  their  kindness.  They  find 
out  what  their  guest  would  like  to  see  and  to  do,  and  spare  them- 
selves no  thought  or  trouble  to  gratify  him.  Their  hospitality  is 
of  the  best  sort;  they  do  not  force  a  stranger  to  visit  the  places 
which  they  themselves  may  think  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  ; 
they  consult  his  tastes  and  place  themselves  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal. A  Brooklyn  host  would  probably  be  very  much  distressed 
if  an  Englishman  persistently  put  aside  a  proposal  to  drive  to 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  a  Philadelphian  would  be  vexed  if  he  could 
not  persuade  his  guest  to  take  a  drive  through  the  charming  park  in 
which  the  Centennial  buildings  were  erected ;  but  they  would  bear 
their  disappointment  quietly.  I  wanted  to  see  the  common  schools. 
Most  of  my  friends  had  become  familiar  with  the  common  schools,  and 
saw  very  little  in  them  that  was  novel  or  surprising  ;  they  therefore 
wished  me  to  go  to  lunatic  asylums,  prisons,  and  hospitals,  where  they 
thought  that  I  should  see  something  that  was  much  more  remarkable. 
But  when  they  discovered  that  my  preference  was  no  mere  whim  they 
took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  satisfy  it. 

I  was  struck  with  the  admirable  temper  of  the  people.  Though 
I  travelled  several  thousands  of  miles  on  steamboats  and  in  railway 
carriages — westwards  as  far  as  Chicago,  and  southwards  as  far  as 
Richmond — I  never  heard  the  noisy  quarrelling  which  some  sketches 
of  American  manners  might  have  led  me  to  expect.  On  my  way 
from  Chicago  to  Washington,  the  train  was  delayed  for  several  hours. 
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The  '  watchman,'  as  I  think  they  called  the  man  who  had  charge  of 
a  portion  of  the  line  near  one  of  the  stations,  had  left  his  post  to 
attend  a  democratic  meeting.  While  he  was  away,  a  wooden  bridge 
was  burnt  down.  The  train  was  stopped  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  small 
station  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  burning  bridge. 
There  was  no  refreshment  room,  no  '  bar,' and  the  passengers  could  do 
nothing  except  lounge  about  the  line,  speculate  on  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
cident, smoke,  and  wonder  when  the  train  would  get  to  Washington  ; 
but  every  one  was  in  excellent  temper,  and  accepted  the  delay  without 
any  resentment.  After  a  time  we  went  on,  and  when  we  were  within 
a  mile  of  the  river  which  the  train  could  not  cross,  we  were  met  by  an 
omnibus  and  several  of  the  rough  wagons  of  the  country.  The  pas- 
sengers packed  themselves  as  close  as  they  could  in  the  several  convey- 
ances— some  of  them  having  to  climb  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain  of 
luggage  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus — and  were  driven,  still  in  excel- 
lent humour,  round  the  country  and  over  a  bridge  which  crossed  the 
river  a  mile  above  or  below  the  point  where  the  flames  revealed  the 
scene  of  the  disaster.  At  the  little  town  on  the  other  side  we  had  to 
wait  two  or  three  hours  more  ;  but  still  there  was  not  a  sign  of  bad 
temper,  there  was  no  abuse  of  the  railway  in  general,  and  only  a  very 
measured  and  moderate  condemnation  of  the  official  whose  political  zeal 
had  led  him  away  from  his  post,  where  he  might  have  prevented  the 
accident.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  Limited  Mail  between  London 
and  Edinburgh  were  stopped  for  three  or  four  hours  by  a  similar 
accident  there  would  be  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  stormy 
eloquence  ;  the  company  would  be  denounced  for  having  even  a  single 
wooden  bridge  on  the  line ;  there  would  be  loud  threats  of  letters 
to  the  Times,  and  of  actions  to  recover  damages  caused  by  the 
delay ;  the  zealous  Liberal  who  had  deserted  his  duty  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain  or  to  some  other  orator  of  his  party  would  be 
vigorously  abused ;  the  offence  would  be  treated  as  a  characteristic 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  Liberal  principles  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
be  made  indirectly  responsible  for  the  whole  business.  But  the 
Americans  treated  the  delay  with  as  much  equanamity  as  if  it  had 
been  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  for  which  no  one  was  to  be  blamed  and  at 
which  no  one  had  a  right  to  grumble.  This  was  not  because  they  are 
more  accustomed  to  railway  accidents  and  delays  than  we  are.  The 
trains  seem  to  me  to  keep  as  good  time  in  America  as  in  England, 
and  it  is  maintained  by  the  Americans  that  their  accidents  are  not 
more  frequent  than  ours. 

It  is  possible,  I  think,  that  the  war  produced  a  great  effect  on  the 
national  manners.  An  immense  number  of  men  went  into  the  army, 
and  had  to  learn  to  obey  the  word  of  command  and  to  submit  to  a  rigid 
drill.  For  three  or  four  years  they  were  '  under  authority.'  While  in 
the  army  they  had  no  time  for  idleness  and  dissipating  pleasures. 
They  had  to  make  long  marches  and  to  do  a  great  deal  of  righting. 
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The  self-control  and  orderliness  which  seem  to  me  to  characterise  the 
mass  of  the  American  people  may  be  partly  the  effect  of  the 
discipline,  the  serious  work,  and  the  perils  and  sufferings  of  those 
terrible  years.  Such  an  experience  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  a 
deep  impression  on  the  national  character. 

The  absence  of  a  powerful  and  hereditary  aristocracy,  the  trustees 
and  heirs  of  the  culture  and  refinement  of  many  generations,  produces, 
no  doubt,  a  sensible  difference  between  American  society  and  our 
own.  In  England  the  classes  which  are  never  brought  into  contact 
with  the  county  gentry  or  with  families  wearing  old  titles  are 
affected  more  or  less  powerfully  by  aristocratic  traditions  and  man- 
ners. Even  the  servants  and  tradesmen  of  great  people  acquire  habits 
of  courtesy  and  deference  which  are  not  likely  to  be  found  in 
societies  organised  on  a  democratic  basis,  and  these  habits  have  an 
effect  on  their  friends  and  neighbours.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  power  of  an  aristocracy  has  begun  to  wane,  their  position  and 
their  pretensions  will  probably  provoke  in  the  classes  which  do  not 
share  their  dignity  a  spirit  of  self-assertion  which  is  far  more  '  vulgar ' 
and  far  more  alien  from  the  '  sweet  reasonableness '  which  Mr.  Arnold 
wishes  us  to  cultivate  than  the  spirit  of  equality  which  troubles 
some  English  travellers  in  America.  When  the  mass  of  the  English 
people  supposed  that  a  duke  with  estates  covering  a  whole  county 
was  as  much  an  ordinance  of  nature  as  Skiddaw  or  Ben  Nevis — when 
the  existence  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  of  title  was  accepted 
just  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  men  accept  the  succession  of  day 
and  night — -there  were  certain  gracious  habits  of  mind  produced  by 
the  inequalities  of  our  social  order.  But  for  good  or  evil  that  time 
has  gone  by.  The  best  men  of  the  middle  classes  are,  indeed,  almost 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of  the  classes  above  them,  and  devote 
themselves  to  their  business,  their  books,  their  pictures,  and  their 
public  work  without  troubling  themselves  about  '  society.'  But  the 
men  of  inferior  quality  cannot  make  themselves  quite  happy  unless 
they  can  penetrate  into  the  charmed  circle.  There  is  a  certain  measure 
of  suppressed  resentment  as  long  as  they  are  excluded  from  it ;  and  even 
when  they  obtain  occasional  admission,  and  are  tolerably  well  content 
with  their  own  good  fortune,  the  mischief  is  not  over.  They  begin 
to  draw  invisible  lines  between  themselves  and  the  '  ruck '  of  the 
people  about  them.  This  in  its  turn  provokes  ill-feeling  and  self- 
assertion,  and  the  feeling  spreads — assumption  on  the  one  side 
and  resentment  on  the  other — through  all  the  imaginary  degrees  of 
social  inferiority  beneath  them.  Some  years  ago,  a  Birmingham  manu- 
facturer told  me  that  the  girls  who  wrapped  up  his  goods  in  the 
warehouse  refused  to  tolerate  the  humiliation  of  leaving  the  premises 
by  the  same  entrance  as  the  girls  who  made  them  in  the  workshops. 
The  *  uppishness '  which  offends  many  of  the  critics  of  the  manners 
of  English  manufacturing  districts  is,  I  believe,  the  direct  result  of 
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our  aristocratic  social  order.  There  is  no  great  reason  for  a  man  to  be 
'  uppish '  in  America.  He  does  not  live  in  the  presence  of  social 
institutions  which  permanently  assert  the  social  superiority  of  a  class 
to  which  he  does  not  belong. 

To  an  English  traveller  the  scare  which  the  Americans  received 
last  autumn  from  the  railway  disturbances  is  very  surprising.  I 
talked  with  many  grave  and  wise  men — men  who  had  studied  the 
political  and  social  history  both  of  America  and  of  Europe — who 
imagined  that  the  Pittsburg  riots  were  an  outburst  of  the  spirit 
of  communism,  and  that  they  indicated  the  existence  of  a  serious 
conspiracy  against  the  institution  of  private  property,  and  against 
the  whole  social  order  of  the  country.  The  strikes  were  no  doubt 
very  annoying.  They  showed  that  some  of  the  economical  and 
social  troubles  from  which  the  old  countries  of  Europe  have  suffered 
will  have  to  be  faced  in  America.  Perhaps,  too,  they  showed  that 
the  present  means  for  repressing  popular  disturbances  are  inadequate. 
But  that  the  strikes  were  the  result  of  a  deep  and  general  hostility 
against  the  present  social  organisation  of  America,  that  they  were 
the  premature  explosion  of  forces  which  threaten  America  with  a 
social  revolution,  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
grotesque  fancies  which  ever  found  a  lodgment  in  the  brains  of 
reasonable  men. 

It  is  very  possible  that  in  several  of  the  great  manufacturing 
cities  there  may  be  a  few  hundreds  of  restless  and  discontented  men 
who  have  carried  with  them  across  the  Atlantic  the  bitter  hostility  to 
government  and  to  society  which  exists  among  the  less  fortunate 
classes  in  many  continental  nations.  Men  with  similar  passions  may 
be  scattered  thinly  through  the  agricultural  States.  In  the  New  World 
as  in  the  old  some  of  these  men  see  visions  and  dream  dreams.  They 
are  hoping  for  a  social  millennium  in  which  all  the  present  contrasts 
between  poverty  and  wealth,  luxurious  ease  and  severe  labour,  will 
disappear.  They  have  clung  to  the  hope  so  long  and  so  passionately 
that  they  cannot  easily  surrender  it.  They  see  that  under  a  republic 
these  contrasts,  if  less  violent  than  in  the  monarchical  countries 
from  which  they  came,  are  still  violent  enough.  They  believe  that  it 
is  an  economical,  not  a  merely  political,  reorganisation  of  society, 
which  is  to  remedy  all  human  evils  and  redress  all  human  wrongs. 
But  of  all  the  great  countries  in  the  world  America  contains  the 
smallest  number  of  people  that  can  have  any  motive  for  desiring  a 
social  revolution.  The  fiercest  hatred  of  the  institution  of  private 
property  gradually  cools  when  a  man  finds  that  he  is  getting  his  house 
filled  with  good  furniture  ;  it  vanishes  altogether  when  he  is  able  to 
buy  a  farm.  There  has  been  considerable  distress  during  the  last 
few  years  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  America  ;  but  the 
distress  has  been  very  slight  and  transient  compared  with  what  was 
suffered  in  this  country  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
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century ;  and  the  enormous  numbers  of  the  population  holding  pro- 
perty in  land  constitute  a  conservative  social  force  of  enormous  and 
irresistible  power. 

While  I  was  staying  at  Bridgport,  in  Connecticut,  rny  host  pro- 
posed that  we  should  drive  twenty  miles  round  the  neighbourhood, 
that  I  might  have  some  impression  of  the  agricultural  districts  in  New 
England.  It  was  a  charming  afternoon  in  October,  and  the  maple 
and  the  oak  and  the  hickory  were  beginning  to  clothe  themselves  in 
their  autumnal  splendour  of  scarlet  and  gold.  But  it  was  not  the 
beauty  and  the  glory  of  the  foliage  which  struck  me  most  powerfully. 
We  drove  on  for  mile  after  mile,  but  there  was  not  a  labourer's 
cottage  to  be  seen.  We  came  to  a  village — it  was  a  group  of 
beautiful  houses  with  lawns  and  trees  about  them.  In  the  open 
country,  at  intervals  of  every  few  hundred  yards  along  the  road,  there 
was  a  cosy,  clean-looking  farmhouse.  The  houses  were  nearly  all 
built  of  wood,  and  were  painted  white ;  the  windows  were  protected 
against  the  sun  by  green  Venetian  shutters.  I  hardly  ever  saw  a 
house  that  was  in  bad  condition.  The  paint  was  nearly  always  bright 
and  fresh.  There  were  no  mansions  belonging  to  great  landlords. 
The  farms  belong  to  the  men  who  cultivate  them.  On  my  voyage  out 
a  New  York  lawyer,  with  a  large  knowledge  of  American  affairs,  said 
to  me,  '  A  girl  will  not  look  at  a  man  who  wants  to  marry  her,  if  he 
hasn't  a  farm  of  his  own.  Marry  a  man  that  hires  his  land ! — she 
will  not  dream  of  it.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  man  takes  a 
farm  and  can't  pay  the  money  down ;  in  that  case  he  engages  with 
the  owner  to  rent  it  for  four  or  five  years ;  but  it  is  arranged  that 
at  the  end  of  that  term — or  earlier  if  he  is  able  to  find  the  money — 
he  shall  have  the  farm  for  a  price  that  is  fixed  when  his  occupation 
begins.  Tenant  farmers  are  almost  unknown  in  America.' 

The  farmer  owns  the  farm  and  works  on  the  land  himself.  His 
sons,  if  he  has  any,  work  with  him.  If  he  wants  additional  labour,  he 
may  get  help  from  a  neighbour  whose  farm  is  too  small  to  occupy  all 
his  own  time,  or  he  may  get  help  from  his  neighbours'  boys  when 
their  fathers  can  spare  them.  If  he  is  obliged  to  engage  labourers, 
they  are  described  as  '  hired  men,'  and  they  live  in  the  house  with 
their  employer.  In  the  Census  for  18705  the  total  number  of 
persons,  over  ten  years  of  age,  engaged  in  agriculture  is  given  as 
5,922,471.  Of  these,  only  2,885,996,  or  considerably  less  than  half, 
are  described  as  *  agricultural  labourers ; '  if  we  add  '  dairymen  and 
dairy  women,' 6  '  farm  and  plantation  overseers,'  and  '  turpentine 
labourers,'  we  have  a  total  of  2,895,272  persons  employed  in 
agriculture  who  are  not  their  own  masters.  The  '  farmers  and 
planters'  number  2,977,711 — that  is,  the  masters  are  more  numerous 

s  Compendium,  Table  Ixv.,  '  Occupations,'  pp.  604,  605. 

•  •  It  is  doubtful  whether  all  the  '  dairymen  and  dairywomen  '  should  be  included 
in  the  class  employed  by  others. 
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by  80,000  than  the  men.  Add  to  these,  *  apiarists,'  *  florists,'  *  gar- 
deners and  nurserymen,'  '  stock  -drovers,'  'stock-breeders,'  'stock- 
raisers,'  '  turpentine  farmers,'  and  '  vine-growers,'  and  we  have  a 
total  of  3,027,099  ;  and  even  if  some  of  these  should  be  included  in 
the  class  of  '  hired  men,'  the  error  is  very  slight,  for  the  whole  of 
these  minor  classes  together  number  only  49,388,  and  we  still 
arrive  at  the  result  that  in  the  United  States  the  men  that  employ 
agricultural  labour  are  more  numerous  than  the  men  they  employ. 

Of  course  this  implies  that  the  farms  are  small.  In  Connecticut 
the  average  size  of  a  farm,  in  1850,  was  106  acres,  and  of  this 
acreage  there  was  a  percentage  of  25'8 — more  than  a  fourth — 
consisting  of  '  unimproved  '  land ;  in  1860,  the  average  size  of  a  farm 
was  99  acres,  with  26'9  percent,  of  '  unimproved'  land  ;  in  1870,  93 
acres,  with  30*4  per  cent. — nearly  a  third — of  the  land  '  unimproved.' 
In  Maine,  in  1850,  the  average  size  of  a  farm  was  97  acres;  in 
1860,  103  acres;  in  1870,  98  acres;  and  the  proportion  of  ' unim- 
proved '  land  at  these  periods  was  55'2,  52-8,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  In  Massachusetts  the  farms  averaged  99  acres  in  1850,  94 
acres  in  1860,  and  103  acres  in  1870 ;  of  this  acreage  in  the  same 
years  36*1,  35'4,  and  36*4  per  cent,  were  *  unimproved.'  For  the 
whole  of  the  States  the  average  size  of  a  farm  was  203  acres  in  1850, 
199  acres  in  1860,  and  153  acres  in  1870;  the  'unimproved'  land 
included  in  this  acreage  was  61'5  per  cent,  in  1850,  59'9  per  cent,  in 
1860,  and  53-7  per  cent,  in  1870.7  It  follows  therefore  that  the 
average  amount  of  land  which  each  '  farmer  '  was  actually  cultivating 
amounted  in  1850  to  about  77  acres,  in  1860  to  about  80  acres,  and 
in  1870  to  about  70  acres.  If  'considerable  nurseries,  orchards, 
and  market  gardens '  had  not  been  enumerated  as  farms,  the  average 
holdings  of  those  who  are  properly  described  as  '  farmers  '  would  have 
been  slightly  increased  ;  but  an  examination  of  the  tables  will  show 
that  the  difference  would  probably  have  amounted  to  not  more  thin 
an  acre. 

7  'Farms  .  .  .  include  all  considerable  nurseries,  orchards,  and  market  gardens 
which  are  owned  by  separate  parties,  which  are  cultivated  for  pecuniary  profit,  and 
employ  as  much  as  the  labour  of  one  able-bodied  workman  during  the  year.  Mere 
cabbage  and  potato  patches,  family  vegetable  gardens,  and  ornamental  lawns,  not 
constituting  a  portion  of  a  farm  for  general  agricultural  purposes,  will  be  excluded. 
No  farm  will  be  reported  of  less  than  three  acres,  unless  five  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  produce  has  actually  been  sold  off  from  it  during  the  year.  The  latter  proviso 
will  allow  the  inclusion  of  many  market  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
cities,  where,  although  the  area  is  small,  a  high  state  of  cultivation  is  maintained, 
and  considerable  values  are  produced.  A  farm  is  what  is  owned  or  leased  by  one 
man  and  cultivated  under  his  care.  A  distant  wood-lot  or  sheep-pasture,  even  if 
in  another  subdivision,  is  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  farm  ;  but  wherever  there  is  a 
resident  overseer  or  a  manager  there  a  farm  is  to  be  reported.  By  "  improved  land" 
is  meant  cleared  land  used  for  grazing,  grass,  or  tillage,  or  lying  fallow.  Irre- 
claimable marshes  and  considerable  bodies  of  water  will  be  excluded  in  giving 
the  area  of  a  farm  improved  and  unimproved.' — Compendium  of  the  Ninth  Census 
of  the  United  States,  pp.  C88-9,  notot. 
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In  New  England  the  person  whom  we  describe  as  the  '  gentleman 
farmer '  is,  therefore,  almost  as  unknown  as  the '  tenant  farmer.'  The 
same  man  is  landlord,  farmer,  and  labourer.  He  owns  the  soil  and  he 
cultivates  it  with  his  own  hands — cuts  the  drains,  loads  the  manure, 
holds  the  plough,  sows  the  seed,  works  in  the  harvest  field,  and  does  the 
thrashing.  Even  if  he  employs  '  hired  '  labour,  he  shares  the  work 
with  the  '  hired  men.'  In  the  Southern  States,  where  the  plantations 
are  worked  by  the  coloured  people,  the  economical  condition  of  the 
country  is,  of  course,  very  different.  Even  there  the  small  farm 
system  is  being  rapidly  introduced.  It  was  difficult,  however,  at  the 
last  census,  to  obtain  exact  returns  from  the  Southern  States  '  in 
consequence  of  the  wholly  anomalous  condition  of  agriculture  at  the 
South.  The  plantations  of  the  old  Slave  States  are  squatted  all  over 
by  the  former  slaves,  who  hold  small  portions  of  the  soil,  often  very 
loosely  determined  as  to  extent,  under  almost  all  varieties  of  tenure.' 
The  holdings  of  these  squatters  have  been  treated  in  the  Census  as 
farms  '  of  more  than  three  and  less  than  ten  acres,'  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  assumption  answers  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case  in  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  instances.8  In  the  middle  and  Western 
States  there  are  larger  farms,  and  there  must  be,  I  imagine,  an  occa- 
sional reproduction  of  our  own  idea  of  a  farmer,  as  a  man  who 
employs  agricultural  labourers  but  does  none  of  the  rough  work 
himself;  but  in  these  cases,  too,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
farmer  is  not  a  tenant  but  a  freeholder. 

This  organisation  of  agriculture,  so  remarkable  to  an  Englishman, 
raises  many  economical  and  social  questions.  I  was  especially  anxious 
to  learn  its  effects  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  farming 
population.  What  kind  of  men  are  these  New  England  farmers  ? 
That  they  have  advantages  which  raise  them  to  a  condition  far  above 
that  of  our  own  agricultural  labourers  might  be  assumed  without 
much  inquiry ;  but  are  they,  as  a  class,  inferior  to  those  tenant 
farmers  of  England  who  have  land  enough  and  capital  enough  to 
release  them  from  the  necessity  of  working  in  the  fields?  What 
kind  of  women  are  their  wives  and  daughters  ?  Are  the  men  made 
coarse  and  dull  by  the  severity  of  their  physical  labour  ?  Do  the 
women  suffer  any  injury  from  constant  association  with  men  engaged 
in  rough  outdoor  labour,  and  from  the  necessity  of  doing  their 
own  housework  ? 

I  was  driving  one  afternoon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Haven, 
with  a  gentleman  who  lived  among  New  England  farmers  for  many 
years,  and  I  told  him  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  inside  of  one  of  the 
pleasant-looking  farmhouses  which  we  were  continually  passing. 
He  said,  '  By  all  means,'  and  at  the  next  farmhouse  he  pulled  up.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  knew  the  people  who"  lived  there.  *  No.'  My 
friend's  daughter,  a  young  lady  who  has  also  seen  a  great  deal  of 
8  Compendium  of  the  Ninth  Census,  pp.  692,  936,  notes. 
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country  life  in  New  England,  went  and  asked  whether  two  English 
gentlemen  might  see  the  house,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  came  to  us 
and  said  that  we  might  go  in.  The  farm  belonged  to  a  widow.  She 
met  us  at  the  door,  and  received  us  with  a  quiet  dignity  and  grace 
which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  lady  of  an  English  squire 
owning  an  estate  worth  four  or  five  thousand  a  year.  Her  English  was 
excellent — the  English  of  a  refined  and  educated  woman.  Her  bear- 
ing and  manners  had  an  ease  and  quietness  which  were  charming. 
The  house  had  three  good  sitting-rooms  well  furnished.  Books  and 
magazines  were  lying  about ;  and  there  was  a  small  but  pretty 
greenhouse.  I  went  into  one  bed-room  and  saw  that  it  was  extremely 
neat,  and  that  the  linen  looked  as  white  as  the  driven  snow.  I  found 
that  the  farm  was  an  unusually  large  one,  being  about  200  acres. 
How  much  of  it  was  under  actual  cultivation  and  how  much  was 
'  unimproved,'  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  ask.  The  farm  work  was 
done  by  the  lady's  two  sons  and  either  two  or  three  *  hired  men' 
who  lived  in  the  house.  There  was  another  '  hired  man '  who  did 
4  chores ' — cut  the  wood,  lit  the  fires,  attended  to  the  garden,  cleaned 
the  boots,  went  on  errands,  and  relieved  the  solitary  '  girl '  of  the 
rougher  part  of  the  housework  ;  when  the  hay  had  to  be  got  or  the 
wheat  cut,  I  dare  say  he  was  employed  on  the  farm.  The  house  gave 
me  the  impression  that  the  people  who  lived  in  it  must  be  surrounded 
by  all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  life. 
The  lady,  whom  I  have  already  described,  was  the  only  member  of 
the  family  that  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see. 

When  we  had  got  back  into  the  carriage,  I  charged  my  friend 
roundly  with  having  played  me  false.  I  told  him  that  I  felt  sure 
that  the  house  was  not  a  fair  specimen  of  its  kind,  and  that  the  lady 
I  had  seen  must  be  very  unlike  most  of  the  ladies  of  the  same  class  ; 
that  he  must  have  selected  the  farm  in  order  to  give  me  a  favourable 
impression.  However,  he  assured  me  that  it  was  not  so.  Then  I 
appealed  to  the  young  lady  who  had  gone  into  the  house  with  my 
travelling  companion  and  myself.  She  said  that  the  house  was  cer- 
tainly rather  better  than  the  average  farmhouse,  but  that  there  were 
very  many  others  quite  as  good ;  and  that  the  lady  was  rather 
superior,  both  in  education  and  in  refinement  of  manners,  to  the 
average  farmer's  wife,  but  that  she  knew  very  many  ladies  living 
in  farmhouses  who  were  quite  her  equals.  The  suspicion  of  my 
friend's  good  faith  had  to  be  dismissed,  and  though  I  was  unfor- 
tunate in  happening  to  hit  upon  what  was  admitted  to  be  an  excep- 
tionally favourable  illustration  of  farm  life  in  New  England,  what  I 
had  seen  made  it  easier  for  me  to  understand  and  to  believe  those  of 
my  friends  who  were  never  so  eloquent  as  when  they  were  cele- 
brating the  virtue,  the  intelligence,  and  the  comfort  that  exist  in 
the  rural  districts  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. 
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They  reminded  me  that  it  was  in  the  farmhouses  of  the  New 
England  States  that  a  large  number  of  the  most  eminent  Americans 
— statesmen,  theologians,  orators,  men  of  science — had  received  their 
early  training  ;  and  that  the  sons  of  these  plain  and  homely  farmers 
had  not  only  created  the  great  manufacturing  industries  which  are 
now  established  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country,   but  had  been 
among  the  most  adventurous  and  successful  settlers  in  the  West.     An 
Englishman  whom  I  met  in  New  York  the  day  after  I  landed,  said 
that  wherever  I  went  I  should  find  that  the  brains  came  from  New 
England ;  my  New  England  friends  did  not  make  quite  so  strong  a 
claim  as  this,  but  they  asserted  that  from  the  farmhouses  of  the  New 
England  States  had  been  derived  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  strength  of  the  country.     One  of  the  most  learned 
and  accomplished  men  in  America,  who  for  some  years  had  preached 
to  a  congregation  of  New  England  farmers,  assured  me  that  they 
were  generally  men  of  strong  shrewd   sense   and  sound  judgment, 
rather  slow  in  their  intellectual  movements,   but   with   a  healthy 
appreciation  for  solid  thinking.     Many  of  them,  he  assured  me,  had 
a  considerable  number  of  excellent  books  and  read  them.     On  the 
other  hand,  I  was  told  by  a  distinguished  lawyer  that  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  farmers  was  seriously  checked  by  the  severity  of 
their  outdoor  work!     On  the  whole,  however,  the  testimony  which 
reached  me  from  those  who  had  the  largest  acquaintance  with  them 
supported  very  strongly  the  most  favourable  estimate  both  of  their  in- 
telligence and  their  morals.     What  I  heard  about  the  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters  was  still  more  decisive.     These  ladies  generally  rise 
early  and  spend  their  morning  in  housework  ;  but  after  an  early  dinner, 
which  most  of  them  cook  with  their  own  hands,  they  '  dress,'  and 
are  generally  free  to  visit  their  friends  or  to  occupy  themselves  with 
their  books,  their  music,  or  their  needle.     They  take  a  pride  in  culti- 
vating the  refinements  of  life.     At  dinner  and  supper  the  table-cloth  is 
as  white  and  the  silver  as  brilliant  as  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  merchants 
in  Boston  or  New  York.     The  farmhouses  are  planted  so  thickly  over 
the  country  that  evening  entertainments  are  very  numerous,  and  at 
many  of  these — so  I  was  assured — the  conversation  is  very  bright  and 
intelligent.     It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  farmer  to  send  at  least  one 
of  his  boys  to  college,  and  during  the  vacations  the  lads  find  in  their 
mothers  and  sisters  the  keenest  sympathy  with  their  literary  ambition. 
One  lady,  who  had  been  surrounded  from  her  childhood  by  the  most  cul- 
tivated society  in  New  England,  told  me  that  she  knew  a  large  number 
of  women  living  in  farmhouses,  that  she  constantly  corresponded  with 
some  of  them,  and  that  among  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  there 
were  some  of  the  most  attractive,  most  intelligent,  and  best  informed 
women  that  she  had  ever  met  with. 

About  the  effect  of  the  New  England  agricultural  system  on  the 
intellectual  activity  and  refinement  of  the  population  there  may  be 
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differences  of  opinion  ;  but  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  effect  it  must  produce  on  their  political  spirit  and  principles.  A 
population  of  farmers  owning  the  land  they  cultivate  is  certain  to  have 
strong  conservative  instincts.  Nor  is  the  conservative  temper  the 
special,  or  at  least  the  exclusive,  characteristic  of  New  England. 
To  an  English  Kadical  the  conservatism  of  the  people  generally  is  very 
striking.  If  a  couple  of  millions  of  American  voters  were  suddenly 
transferred  to  English  constituencies,  the  Conservative  reaction  would 
probably  receive  a  great  accession  of  vigour.  Of  course,  the  Church 
would  be  disestablished  within  a  few  months  after  the  first  general 
election ;  perhaps  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  abolished ;  there 
would  perhaps  be  an  attempt  to  change  the  monarchy  for  a  republic  ; 
but  there  might  be  a  very  vigorous  Conservative  spirit  in  England, 
as  there  is  in  America,  in  the  absence  of  a  throne,  a  House  of  Lords, 
and  an  ecclesiastical  establishment.  The  respect  for  the  rights  of 
property,  for  instance,  is  positively  superstitious.  Some  of  the  most 
'liberal'  of  my  American  friends  were  astounded  by  Mr.  Cross's 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act.  They  were  doubtful  themselves  about  the 
policy  and  the  justice  of  it ;  they  were  certain  that  no  such  act  could 
be  carried  in  America.  The  proceedings  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  under  the  late  Lord  Lyttleton  and  of  the  present  Charity 
Commissioners,  appear  to  many  Americans  perfectly  revolutionary. 
There  are  trusts  in  the  United  States  which  are  utterly  useless, 
because  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  created  have  become 
obsolete ;  the  money  is  lying  idle  or  is  being  applied  in  ways  which 
confer  no  benefit  on  the  community,  but  to  change  the  trusts  seems 
like  sacrilege  or  spoliation.  A  few  men  are  plucking  up  courage  to 
make  the  attempt,  and  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ghosts 
of  the  founders  are  not  likely  to  appear  if  the  trusts  are  modified, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Ten  Commandments  requiring  us 
to  confer  upon  any  man  the  right  to  determine  the  uses  of  property 
for  a  thousand  years  after  his  death ;  and  yet  the  boldest  of  them 
show  a  certain  tremor  and  awe  when  they  are  drawn  into  a  discussion 
of  the  question.  They  are  like  those  pagans  who,  having  discovered 
that  their  gods  are  wood  and  stone,  want  to  displace  them  from  their 
shrines,  but  approach  the  sacred  places  with  a  nervous  dread  lest, 
after  all,  they  should  be  committing  some  terrible  offence  against 
mysterious  powers. 

This  conservative  instinct  reveals  itself  in  many  directions.  From 
what  I  know  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
in  neither  of  them  is  the  conservative  temper  so  strong  as  at  Yale. 
I  mean  that  at  Yale  there  is  less  disposition  to  try  adventurous 
experiments,  and  to  turn  aside  from  the  old  paths  ;  there  is  a  more 
deeply  rooted  belief  in  the  '  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,'  and  a  greater 
reverence  for  methods  of  education  which  are  sanctioned  by  the 
example  and  authority  of  past  generations.  At  Harvard,  however, 
VOL.  III.— No.  13.  II 
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there  is  far  less  reluctance  to  try  new  schemes,  and  I  imagine  that 
the  changes  which  have  been  made  there  during  the  last  few  years 
would  almost  satisfy  the  most  advanced  Liberals  in  our  own  universi- 
ties. 

It  is  possible  for  a  nation  with  republican  institutions  to  be  in- 
tensely conservative,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  nation  with  monarchical 
institutions  to  be  earnestly  liberal.  I  do  not  say  that,  on  the  whole, 
America  is  more  conservative  than  England,  but  there  is  a  strength 
of  conservative  sentiment  in  America  which  some  English  statesmen 
would  be  very  glad  to  transfer  to  this  country.  But  what  I  have  to 
say  about  the  political  spirit  and  character  of  the  American  people 
must  be  reserved  for  another  paper. 

K.  W.  DALE. 
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SCOTCH  DISESTABLISHMENT  AND 
'PAPAL  AGGRESSION: 

No.  I. 

Is  there  anything  to  be  said  by  a  Scotch  bishop  in  favour  of  main- 
taining the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  ?  This  is  a  grave  and 
serious  question  for  those  who  hold,  as  all  our  bishops  do,  an  his- 
torical position,  interrupted  indeed  more  than  once  under  special 
circumstances  and  in  troublous  times,  but  substantially  continued, 
with  or  without  State  support,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  our  Chris- 
tian civilisation.  To  this  question  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  an 
answer.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  take  a  wide  historical 
survey,  to  be  followed  up  by  reference  to  great  principles  which  lie 
at  the  root  of  the  welfare,  public  and  private,  of  all  Christian  com- 
munities. That  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  hold  office,  would  be  an  immediate  gainer — very  greatly  a  gainer — 
in  numbers  and  in  influence,  if  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  it  now 
stands  were  to  be  disestablished,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country  can  have  the  slightest  doubt ;  and  the 
temptation,  therefore,  will  be  strongly  felt  by  many  of  us  to  forward 
rather  than  to  retard  that  catastrophe.  But  a  larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive view  may  perhaps  incline  us  to  be  patient,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  seek  for  a  way  out  of  the  present  critical  juncture  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  which  may  lead  to  a  firmer  and  more  secure 
basis,  not  only  for  both  establishments,  but  for  Christianity  itself  in 
the  conflict  which  it  has  to  wage,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
infidelity  and  with  heathenism. 

My  argument  will  be  cast  into  an  analytical  rather  than  a  syn- 
thetical form.  I  shall  begin  by  assuming  that  Christ  has  laid  down 
for  His  Church  a  law  of  unity  so  stringent  that  it  admits  of  no 
violation  ;  in  the  words  of  St.  Augustin,  '  Fieri  non  potest  ut  aliqui 
habeant  causam  justam  qua  communionem  suam  separent  a  com- 
munione  orbis  terrarum,  eamque  appellent  Ecclesiam  Christi ' l — 
a  proposition  which  I  shall  hope  to  establish  in  a  second  article. 
I  shall  begin,  I  say,  by  assuming  this  proposition ;  and  going  back 
to  the  time  when  this  law,  being  carried  into  effect  through  the 
operation  of  the  methods  which  Holy  Scripture  and  the  providence 

1  Ep.  xciii.,  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 
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of  God  combined  to  recommend,  was  virtually  adopted  through- 
out Christendom,  I  shall  proceed  to  show  the  results  which  the  ac- 
ceptance of  those  facts  and  principles  legitimately  involves.  In  all 
ordinary  cases,  Church  Establishment,  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  sup- 
poses a  preponderating  unanimity  of  religious  sentiments,  founded 
demon  strably  upon  Scriptural  truth.  To  such  demonstration  I  shall 
appeal  from  first  to  last. 

I.  The  adjustment  of  the  law  of  Christian  unity,  without  perse- 
cution, and  with  full  toleration  for  non-conformity  and  dissent,  under 
the  varying  circumstances  and  conditions  of  states  and  nations,  is  a 
problem  which  more  perhaps  than  any  other  has  taxed,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  tax,  the  wisdom  and  the  faith  of  Christian  men.  Infinitely 
elastic  in  itself,  and  capable  of  being  applied  on  the  largest  or  the 
smallest  scale,  the  system  of  administration  which  this  law  requires 
bears  witness  to  its  Divine  origin.  Not  to  enter  now  into  the  Scrip- 
tural proof,  which  I  have  fully  produced  elsewhere,2  for  an  episcopal 
or  threefold  ministry,  it  is  the  unbiased  testimony  of  the  historian 
Gibbon  that  '  Nulla  ecclesia  sine  episcopo  has  been  a  fact  as  well 
as  a  maxim  since  the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Irenseus,'  two  of  the 
earliest  Christian  writers  of  the  post-apostolic  age.  '  After  we  have 
passed  the  difficulties  of  the  first  century,  we  find  the  episcopal 
government  universally  established  till  it  was  interrupted,'  we  shall 
see  hereafter  under  what  circumstances,  *  by  the  republican  genius  of 
the  Swiss  and  German  Reformers.'  3  But  more  than  this.  Long 
before  the  Roman  Empire  became  Christian  by ;  profession,  this 
outward  form  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  had  begun  to  adapt  itself 
to  that  of  the  civil  polity.  Hence  arose  the  great  metropolitan  or 
provincial  divisions,  118  in  number,  each  including  many  dioceses 
(to  use  this  word  in  its  subsequent  acceptation);  and  greater  still 
the  fourteen  patriarchates,  corresponding  with  the  grand  divisions  of 
the  Empire  :  among  which  five  were  distinguished  as  pre-eminent  or 
Proto-Patriarchal ;  and  among  these  again,  as  Rome  was  the  capital 
of  the  entire  Empire,  so  the  Roman  Bishop  became  not  supreme  over 
the  rest,  but  the  first  in  dignity  and  precedence  among  his  brethren. 

It  is  true  that  Rome  was  also  the  place  in  which  St.  Peter,  after 
leaving  Antioch,  had  exercised  for  a  time  his  apostolic  ministry,  in 
conjunction,  as  we  must  conclude,  with  St.  Paul ;  the  one  not  im- 
probably confining  himself  to  the  Jewish  converts,  while  the  other 
laboured  among  the  Gentiles.  But  the  question  of  Hosius,  the  pre- 
siding bishop,  at  the  Council  of  Sardica  (A.D.  347),  '  Doth  it  please 
you  that  we  honour  the  memory  of  St.  Peter  ?  ' — this  question  would 

*  See   Outlines  of  the  Christian  Ministry  delineated  and  brought  to  the  test  of 
Reason,  Holy  Scripture,  History,  and  Experience,  with  a  view  to  the  reconcilation  of 
existing  differences  concerning  it,  especially  between  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians. 
1872.     London,  Longmans  :  Edinburgh,  Grant. 

*  Chap,  xv.,  notes. 
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never  have  been  put,  if  the  foundation  upon  which  the  claims  of  the 
See  of  Rome  are  now  made  to  rest  had  been  then  acknowledged. 
The  fact  is,  St.  Peter's  own  position  in  relation  to  his  apostolic 
brethren — to  St.  Paul,  to  St.  John,  the  Metropolitan  of  Lydian  Asia,4 
and  not  least  to  St.  James,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  5 — was  too  well 
known  and  appeared  too  plainly  on  the  face  of  Scripture  to  allow  of 
any  such  assumption.  Still  less  was  the  precedence  granted  upon 
the  ground  that  a  visible  centre  of  unity  is  a  part  of  God's 
ordinance  for  the  government  and  welfare  of  His  Church,  and  that 
that  centre  was  to  be  found  in  the  occupant  of  the  Roman  See. 
No  !  These  were  the  after-thoughts  of  men  unwilling  to  relinquish 
a  dignity  which  they  had  once  enjoyed,  but  which  no  longer  rested 
on  a  legitimate  foundation  when  the  reason  which  gave  occasion  for 
it,  viz.  the  pre-eminence  of  Rome,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  world, 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Some  one  perhaps  may  say  that  the  primacy 
of  the  Roman  Bishop,  having  never  been  formally  disannulled,  ought 
still  to  be  conceded  to  him  ;  but,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  his 
forfeiture  of  the  honour  on  the  score  of  its  grievous  and  prolonged 
abuse,  the  very  circumstances  which  virtually  terminated  that  primacy 
— viz.  the  disruption  and  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  Empire — pre- 
vented such  a  course,  by  rendering  it  impracticable,  in  many  instances, 
for  the  bishops  of  Christendom  (who,  as  they  had  originally  conferred 
the  privilege,  were  alone  competent  to  revoke  it)  to  meet  together, 
with  the  necessary  freedom,  for  that  or  any  other  purpose.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  it  is  not  the  issue  which  Rome  herself  has 
been  content  to  raise.  Unhappily  her  claims  became  only  the  more 
exorbitant,  and  she  attempted  to  press  them  everywhere  with  greater 
violence,  in  proportion  as  the  ground  upon  which  they  had  been 
raised,  fairly  or  unfairly,  became  by  degrees  less  and  less  tenable. 
Thus  a  supremacy,  which  had  been  never  so  much  as  dreamt  of  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  began  to  be  assumed  by  her  when  her 
title  to  the  primacy  had  become  questionable  ;  and,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  course  which  God's  providence  pointed  out,  the  fiction 
of  one  visible  head  over  the  universal  spiritual  kingdom  began  to 
be  broached,  when  the  reality  of  a  single  monarch  extending  his 
dominion  so  as  to  form  one  universal  temporal  kingdom  had  passed 
away — never,  we  may  believe,  to  return  again.  Our  reasons  for  this 
belief  are  simple  and  obvious.  There  was  nothing  natural,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  monster  empire  like  that  of  Rome,  almost  coextensive 
with  the  civilised  world ;  but  it  had  a  mighty  purpose  to  fulfil. 
St.  PauFs  appeal  to  Ca3sar  was  the  first  great  step  in  God's  offer 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  acceptance  of  mankind.  Under  no  other 
circumstances  but  such  as  those  afforded  by  the  then  state  of  things 
could  the  facilities  for  the  rapid  and  universal  propagation  of  the 

4  See  Outlines  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  pp.  25-31.  *  See  ibid.  pp.  58-70. 
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Gospel  have  been  such  as  they.  were.  From  this  point  of  view  the  old 
Roman  roads  and  Roman  bridges  are  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
Christian  even  more  than  they  are  to  the  antiquarian.  Nor  was  this  all. 
It  would  have  availed  little  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  faith 
unless  provision  had  been  also  made  to  preserve  its  integrity,  and  to 
secure  its  truth  from  the  corrupt  admixtures  of  human  error.  The 
fact  that  the  four  General  Councils  to  which  Christendom  is  indebted 
to  this  day  for  its  canonical  definitions  of  the  chief  and  most  essential 
articles  of  our  Christian  belief,  and  to  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  John  Knox6  and  Archbishop  Cranmer  equally  appealed 
against  their  Romish  adversaries — the  fact,  I  say,  that  these  Councils 
owed  their  existence  to  the  authority  and  policy  of  the  Emperors,  is 
a  sufficient  proof  how  greatly  the  wise  providence  of  God  was  con- 
cerned at  that  early  age  in  adapting  the  temporal  affairs  and  destinies 
of  nations  to  the  prospective  welfare  and  necessities  of  His  Church. 
To  borrow  the  words  of  Mr.  Hallam  at  the  commencement  of  his 
work  on  the  Middle  Ages,  '  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  century 
the  mighty  fabric  of  empire  which  valour  and  policy  had  founded 
upon  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  was  finally  overthrown  in  all  the  west 
of  Europe.'  Before  the  conclusion  of  that  same  century  there  had 
been  held  at  Chalcedon,  upon  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
last  of  those  four  great  Councils  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the 
creeds,  both  Apostles'  and  Nicene — drawn  professedly  from  no  other 
source  but  the  word  of  God — had  finally  received  (with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  a  single  clause  in  the  former)  the  exact  form  in  which 
we  now  use  them.  This  is  a  fact  which  no  one  who  desires  to  place 
the  question  of  unity  among  Christians  in  its  true  light  will  fail  to 
notice  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  shows  to  us  that  the  same 
God  who  appointed  special  orders  of  men,  for  the  administration  and 
good  government  of  His  Church,  has  provided  also  special  forms  or 
standards  of  belief  for  the  instruction  and  confirmation  of  that 
ministry,  and  of  the  people  under  them,  through  their  means,  in  the 
true  faith  of  the  Gospel.  Take  the  two  facts  together — the  fact  of  the 
catholic  ministry  and  the  fact  of  the  catholic  creeds — and  they  form, 
as  it  were,  the  two  '  wings  of  the  dove,'  upon  which,  whatever  may  be 
the  disorders  of  schism  or  misbelief  by  which  we  are  encompassed,  we 
may  '  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.'  Unhappily  this  latter  fact — that 
God  has  given  us  through  His  Church,  while  it  was  still  one  and 
undivided,  these  catholic  or  universal  creeds  —  no  less  than  the 
former  fact  that  he  has  given  us,  by  the  concurrent  evidence  of 
Scripture  and  tradition,  a  catholic  or  universal  ministry — is  now  too 
little  regarded.  But  it  was  not  so  in  either  case  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  Then,  as  the  true  ministry  was  openly  acknowledged 
even  by  those  who  (to  their  misfortune  as  they  confessed)  were  not 

•  See  his  '  Appellation,'  A.D.  1558.     Works,  iv.  p.  518  sg. 
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able  to  retain  it,7  so  these  creeds  were  accepted  and  appealed  to  on 
all  hands  as  genuine  symbols  of  the  true  faith ;  and  I  gladly  add,  as 
a  sign,  if  it  please  God,  of  good  omen,  that  the  same  creeds  are  to  be 
found  still  occupying  the  place  which  was  then  assigned  to  them  not 
only  in  the  Eoman  and  Eastern  and  Anglican  standards,  but  even  in 
the  German,  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed  (i.e.  Calvinistic),  according 
to  the  most  recent  reprints  of  their  symbolical  books. 

But  to  return  to  our  argument.  The  responsibility  which  fell  of 
old  upon  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  he  became  a 
Christian — for  the  Apostles  of  Christ  were  to  be  '  brought  before 
governors  and  kings  for  a  testimony  to  them  and  to  the  Gen- 
tiles'— is  now  shared  among  those  whom  God  has  given  to  be 
rulers  over  His  people,  and  among  the  people  themselves,  according 
to  their  several  kingdoms,  nations,  and  languages.  The  conquerors 
who  divided  between  them  the  empire  of  ancient  Rome,  wherever 
they  found  Christianity  existing,  found  also  an  episcopal  ministry 
and  the  catholic  creeds.  As  the  several  kingdoms  gradually  assumed 
a  definite  shape  and  a  settled  constitution,  the  obligation  of  support- 
ting  that  ministry  and  retaining  those  creeds  was  recognised  every- 
where, both  by  rulers  and  people,  not  only  as  among  the  first  duties 
of  government,  but  as  part  and  parcel  of  Christianity  itself.  It  was 
no  fanciful  application  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament — such 
as  in  the  2nd  Psalm,  '  Be  wise  now  therefore,  0  ye  kings,'  &c.,  and 
again  in  the  49th  of  Isaiah,  '  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers,' 
&c. — it  was  no  fanciful  application  of  these  prophecies  which  led 
directly  to  this  result ;  and  when,  with  reference  to  our  Presbyterian 
Eatablished  Church,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  observes  without  regret  that 
*  kings  have  never  been  its  nursing  fathers,'  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  if  so,  in  that  respect  at  least  it  has  failed 
in  fulfilling  a  Scriptural  note  of  the  true  Church.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  New  Testament,  even  the  tenor  of  the  commission  for  the  first 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  '  Go  ye  and  teach ' — or  rather  '  make 
disciples  of ' — not  all  men,  as  individuals,  but  '  all  the  nations,'  ap- 
peared to  point  by  anticipation  to  this  national  reception  and  esta- 
blishment of  the  faith.  And  might  we  not  say  more  ?  Might  we 
not  suppose  that,  as  the  unity  of  the  Roman  Empire  had,  in  its 
season,  a  mighty  purpose  to  fulfil,  so  the  dismemberment  of  that 
empire  was  providentially  designed  to  check  those  tendencies,  so  in- 
jurious both  to  faith  and  charity,  which  began  to  show  themselves  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries — the  tendency  to  define,  in  articles  of 
doctrine,  beyond  what  is  written ;  the  tendency  to  centralise  the  ad- 
ministration of  ecclesiastical  law  beyond  what  is  expedient  for  the 

7  See  Seckendorf,  Hist.  Lutheranismi,  ii.  p.  538.  Calvin,  de  Necess.  Reform 
Ecclei.  Op.  viii.  p.  60 ;  also  his  Letter  to  the  King  of  Poland,  December  1554, 
Mpiat.  et  Resp.  p.  187  sqq. ;  and  the  narrative  of  the  proposals  made  by  him  and 
Bullinger  to  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  1549,  in  Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  i.  p.  140. 
Life  of  Cranmer,  i.  p.  296.  Liitheri  Op.  viii.  p.  591  sq. 
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true  purposes  of  justice;  and,  more  than  all  perhaps,  the  tendency  to 
prescribe  uniformity  in  details  of  ritual  or  of  discipline,  in  forgetful- 
ness  of  national  differences,  and  to  the  disparagement  of  national 
characteristics,  which,  within  due  limits,  require  to  be  allowed  for, 
as  in  every  other  department  of  social  life,  so  also  in  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  religion. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  we  [may  safely  conclude,  in  the  claims  and 
pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Borne  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  by  what  means  and  under  what  conditions  the  law 
so  strictly  prescribed  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  visible  unity  of 
all  Christian  people  is  to  be  carried  into  effect.     Nor,  because  in 
many  instances  the  good  providence  of  God  has  so  overruled  that 
false  and  pernicious  system  as  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  are  we  there- 
fore to  imagine  that  the  evil  ought  to  be  perpetuated.   I  am  far  from 
being  insensible  of  the  benefits  which  flowed  from  certain  elements  of 
the  Papal  system  during  the  Middle  Ages.     I  am  far  from  asserting 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  operation  of  that  system  to  command 
our  respect,  or  that  the  evils  which  it  produced  are  to  be  ascribed 
solely  and  exclusively  to  the  encroaching  temper  or  the  overweening 
ambition  of  the  prelates  who  occupied  the  Koman  See.     It  has  often 
struck  me  that  nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical,  or  more  erro- 
neous in  point  of  historical  fact,  than  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  the  concerns  of  our  own  and  other  national 
Churches   as  they   existed   before  the   Keformation.     In   all   other 
matters  the  Scotchmen  or  the  Englishmen  of  those  times  are  repre- 
sented as  acting  in  the  character  of  Scotchmen  or  of  Englishmen,  but 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  religion,  our  nationality  vanishes ;  all 
becomes  Popery,  all  becomes  Komanism.     The  truth  is,  that  if  our 
forefathers  had  minded  their  own  duty,  the  Popes  could  have  done 
them  but  little  harm.     The  truth  is,  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  there 
were  parties  who,  to  serve  their  own  private  ends,  were  no  less  ready 
to  court  encroachment  and  to  welcome  the  corruptions  and  supersti- 
tions  which    attended  it,  than  the  Popes  were  eager  to  press  en- 
croachment and  to  propagate  those  corruptions.     Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the   violence   and  aggressions  of  semi-barbarous  kings  and  nobles 
created  a  temptation  to  appeal,  more  especially  on  the  part  of  ec- 
clesiastics, to  the  protection  of  one  who,  besides  being  a  temporal 
prince  and  a  powerful  bishop,  was  supposed  to  exercise,  as  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  on  earth,  a  still  more  awful  and  irresistible  sway.     But  ad- 
mitting, as  I  freely  do,  that  the  evil  inflicted  by  the  Papal  domina- 
tion on  these  kingdoms,  from  whatever  causes  that  domination  arose, 
was   not  altogether  unredeemed   by   good — while   I   admit  this,   I 
must  still  maintain  that  nothing  was  ever  more  needful,  nothing 
more  thankworthy,  than  the  efforts  of  those  who,  when  the  time  of 
reformation  and   self-amendment  at  length    arrived,  really  under- 
stood the  true  nature  of  that  duty  and  of  the  work  which  they  took 
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in  hand.  Unfortunately  of  such  men  there  were  very  few  ;  nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at.  The  net  in  which  all  Western  Christendom 
lay  entangled  had  been  woven  with  such  consummate  skill  that 
nothing  could  be  more  difficult  than  to  discover  the  true  point 
of  escape.  That  point  consisted  in  the  sovereigns,  the  clergy, 
and  the  people  of  each  country  reclaiming  the  rights  and  resuming 
the  responsibilities  which  belong  inalienably  to  their  respective  ppsi- 
tions,  but  which  their  forefathers  had  wrongfully  abandoned,  under  a 
false  impression  (mainly  derived  from  the  old  Papal  decretals,  now 
acknowledged  to  be  spurious)  that  the  submission  which  the  Pope  of 
Rome  claimed  from  all  authorities,  sacred  or  secular,  in  matters 
ecclesiastical,  was  really  due  to  him.  In  England  a  vent  was  provi- 
dentially opened  for  making  the  discovery  through  the  personal  cir- 
cumstances of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  From  questioning  the 
judgment  of  the  Pope  upon  one  particular — the  marriage  of  Queen 
Katharine — the  sovereign  and  the  Parliament  in  that  country,  aided 
by  the  light  which  had  already  dawned  upon  Europe  from  the  revival 
of  learning  and  from  the  circulation  through  the  press  of  translations 
of  Holy  Scripture,  were  led  to  see,  first,  their  rights,  and  then  their 
responsibilities.  This  put  them  at  once  in  the  true  attitude — not  of 
separatists,  for  they  claimed  to  adhere  to  everything  that  was 
Catholic,  both  in  faith  and  practice — not  even  of  Protestants,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word ;  for  he  who  protests  against  the  action 
of  another  acknowledges  the  same  as  a  superior,  to  whom,  for  the 
time  at  least,  he  is  fain  to  submit ;  but  of  men  who  were  sensible 
that  the  Church  of  their  country — the  Church  of  their  forefathers  and 
their  own  Church — had  fallen  into  many  errors,  and  that  to  purify 
it  from  those  errors  in  the  fear  of  God  was  not  the  work  or  duty  of 
rny  foreign  prelate,  prince,  or  potentate,  but  their  own  work,  their 
own  duty.  The  singular  blessing  vouchsafed  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  this  respect  none  were  more  ready  to  recognise  than  the 
foreign  Eeformers.  Full  as  they  were  of  apologies  for  the  position 
which,  by  separating  from  their  national  bishops,  they  had  themselves 
assumed,8  they  could  see  and  thank  God  that  the  position  of  their 
English  brethren  required  no  apology.  For  what  apology  could  be 
needed  by  a  Church  which  had  assumed  for  its  guidance  those  primi- 
tive watchwords,  '  Let  the  ancient  usages  prevail,'  '  Let  the  privi- 
leges of  each  Church  be  preserved '  ?  For  many  a  year  the  continental 
Reformers  lived  on  in  the  hope  that  a  similar  position  might  one  day 
be  vouchsafed  to  themselves.  That  hope,  if  it  be  now  abandoned, 
must  be  again  revived. 

We  see  then  that  the  provision  which  God  has  made  for  the  ful- 
filment of  His  own  law  of  peace  and  unity  in  the  Christian  Church 
was  designed  to  fall  under  the  same  general  organisation  which  His 

8  See  Apol.   Confess.  Augustan,  c.  7.      Seckendorf,  Hist.  Lutheranismi,  lib.  ii. 
sect.  68.    Melanchthon's  Epist.  lib.  iv.  99, 222.    Lutheri  Op.  iii.  p.  893  ;  viii.  pp.  1-11. 
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Providence  should  assign  from  time  to  time  to  the  kingdoms  and 
nations  of  the  earth.  When  all  Christendom  was  confined  within  a 
single  empire,  the  spiritual  primacy  of  a  single  bishop  was  no  more 
mischievous,  no  more  unreasonable,  than  is  the  acknowledged  pri- 
macy of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  the  present  day,  not  only 
in  England  itself,  and,  by  courtesy,  as  regards  '  Episcopalians,'  among 
ourselves,  and  in  the  Irish  and  American  Churches,  but  also  in  the 
foreign  and  colonial  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire.  But  now, 
when  there  is  not  one  empire  over  the  world,  but  many,  and  of  these 
some  are  of  small  extent,  some  of  large — some  occupy  the  position  of 
third  or  fourth  rate  powers,  some  of  second  rate,  some  of  first — while 
all  possess  in  themselves  substantive  and  independent  rights;  all 
form  together  one  state  and  kingdom  of  mankind  ;  all  are  bound,  by 
the  ties  of  a  common  humanity,  to  cultivate  among  themselves 
peace  and  goodwill ;  all  are  equally  subject  to  one  paramount 
Lord — '  the  man  Christ  Jesus,'  from  whom  their  respective  sovereigns 
or  magistracies  hold,  as  it  were,  by  a  feudal  tenure,  and  to  whom, 
whether  they  acknowledge  Him  or  not,  they  owe  fealty ;  so,  if  the 
Bishop  of  Borne  had  found  his  proper  level,  Christendom  would 
assume  a  corresponding  aspect ;  the  primates  of  the  first-rate  Powers 
would  have  learned  to  exercise  the  influence  to  which  they  are  entitled 
by  the  position  to  which  (rod's  providence  has  called  them :  as 
congresses  have  been  held  of  sovereigns  or  their  representatives,  so, 
with  the  consent  of  the  same  national  authorities,  councils  of  the 
Churches  might  still  meet  as  of  old — not  to  interfere  with  each 
other's  liberties,  nor  to  attempt  to  violate  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  written  word,  but  to  confer  with  each  other  upon  points  of  doubt, 
to  strengthen  each  other  against  the  '  devices '  of  our  common 
enemy,  to  draw  more  closely  the  bonds  of  mystical  union  which 
knit  them  at  once  to  each  other  and  to  their  Divine  Head.  Thus 
international  treaties  might  be  concluded  not  only  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  but  to  facilitate  competition  in  offices  of  Christian  love, 
and  postal  regulations  between  foreign-  lands  might  be  sanctified  to 
higher  ends  than  such  as  relate  only  to  the  communications  of  the 
present  world.  And  this  hope  too  we  must  all  cherish ;  which  can 
only  be  by  combining  to  resist  temperately,  but  firmly,  the  usurped 
authority  of  the  Koman  See  ;  and  combining  to  resist  it,  not  through 
legislative  enactments,  still  less  with  noise  and  confusion,  but  in  a 
well-regulated  order,  and  upon  principles  which  God  Himself  will 
approve  and  bless. 

Meanwhile  the  responsibility  $f  the  existing  rupture  as  regards 
the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  lie  with  us ;  that  is,  it  does  not  lie 
with  those  of  us  who,  whether  in  England  or  in  Scotland,  take 
their  stand  upon  the  principles  which  have  been  now  laid  down.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  we  who  have  separated  either  from  the 
catholic  ministry  or  the  catholic  creeds.  But  the  Church  of  Rome 
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has  done  this  in  both  respects.  It  is  true  she  has  not  actually  dis- 
carded either  the  creeds  or  the  ministry ;  but  by  adding  to  the  creeds 
above  mentioned,  and  to  the  so-called  creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  a 
fourth  creed,  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth,  which  contains  no 
less  than  twelve  new  articles  of  her  own  devising,  and  by  exagge- 
rating the  power  of  her  bishop,  so  as  to  raise  him  into  a  distinct 
order  by  himself,  in  which  he  stands  as  episcopus  episcoporum — a 
bishop  over  and  above  all  other  bishops — she  has  violated  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  both  those  bonds  of  union  which  the  wisdom  and 
providence  of  (rod  had  formed  for  His  Church.  Nay  more,  she  has 
vitiated  the  rule  not  only  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  creeds,  but  of 
the  very  Scripture  itself,  by  pronouncing  that  to  be  the  word  of  God 
which  is  not  His  word,  and  furthermore  by  pronouncing  her  own 
traditions  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  that  word.  And  besides  all 
this,  whereas  we  had  far  more  reason,  on  these  and  other  accounts, 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  catholic  body  to  pronounce  excommunica- 
tion against  her,  it  is  she  who  has  excommunicated  us ;  as  before  she 
had  excommunicated  Luther,  and  in  earlier  times  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  with  all  the  bishops  of  the  East.  She,  I  say,  has 
excommunicated  us,  because  we  would  no  longer  be  parties  either  to 
the  creed  or  to  the  ministry  as  she  has  overlaid  and  corrupted  both, 
but  desired  to  return  to  them  as  they  existed  in  their  original  purity 
when  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  practice  and  authority  of  the  un- 
divided Church.  I  repeat,  then,  that  the  Church  of  England  at 
least,  and  we  ourselves  who  are  in  communion  with  that  Church,  have 
not  made  the  existing  rupture  in  the  catholic  body,  nor  did  we  give 
any  just  cause  or  provocation  for  the  making  of  it  by  the  Church  of 
Eome ;  unless  it  be  a  just  cause  or  provocation  to  vindicate  rights 
and  liberties  which  we  had  too  long  suffered  to  be  taken  from  us,  or 
to  resume  the  performance  of  duties  and  responsibilities  which  we 
had  too  long  neglected.  When,  under  circumstances  such  as  these, 
Eome  accuses  us  of  schism,  she  ought  to  produce  her  charge  in  those 
words  which  our  great  dramatic  poet  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
wicked  Gloucester : — 

I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl : 
The  secret  mischief  which  I  set  abroach 
I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  should  see  this  matter  in  its  true 
light,  because  unhappily  the  accusation  which  Eome  brings  against  us — 
utterly  baseless  and  preposterous  as  it  is — has  been  too  often  answered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  do  ourselves  an  injury  and  to  give  her  an  advan- 
tage which  she  has  not  been  slow  to  turn  to  account.  The  charge 
has  been  answered  not  by  denying  the  fact  of  separation  on  our 
part,  but  by  attempting  to  justify  it,  or  rather  by  asserting  it  as 
matter  for  pride  and  boasting.  And  thus  not  only  has  the  principle 
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been  overlooked  or  betrayed  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  shall  hope  to 
establish  in  a  future  article — viz.  that  to  make  a  separation  in  the 
Church  is  never  justifiable — but  a  door  has  been  opened  by  which 
the  evil  spirit  of  schism  has  learned  to  claim  admission  almost  upon 
any  plea,  and  the  course  which  our  reforming  predecessors  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken — but  which  they  did  not  take — against  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  since  been  adopted  and  applied  in  a  variety  of 
shapes  by  all  who  had  been  dissatisfied,  justly  or  unjustly,  by  the 
administration  of  their  successors.  But  what  is  the  real  state  of  the 
case  ?  Rome  has  indeed  (as  I  just  now  said)  '  separated  us  from  her 
company,'  and  has  '  cast  out  our  name  as  evil ; '  and  so  far,  therefore, 
as  we  have  not  done  but  suffered  this  '  for  the  Son  of  Man's  sake,' 
blessed  are  we !  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  churches 
no  less  than  of  individuals  to  rebuke,  to  warn,  to  remonstrate  against 
sin  and  error  wherever  they  are  found,  so  we  have  not  failed  to  per- 
form this  duty,  both  as  individuals  and  in  our  collective  capacity, 
with  regard  to  the  grievous  errors  and  corruptions  which  are  still 
maintained  and  fostered  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  to  boast 
(as  too  many  of  us  are  apt  to  do)  of  our  having  made  a  separation, 
is  at  once  to  damage  our  position  and  to  misstate  our  case.  Our 
position  is  not  founded  in  sin,  nor  in  unrighteousness,  nor  in 
uncharitableness — Gfod  forbid  ! — but  it  is  founded  in  the  inalienable 
right  which  belongs  to  every  Christian  Church  and  nation,  accord- 
ing to  the  charter  given  to  it  by  Christ  Himself  in  virtue  of  its 
baptism — the  right  and  the  duty  '  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
He  has  commanded.'  Our  concern  is  not  to  be  over-busy  to  judge 
another  man's  servant,  but  to  see  that  we  perform  our  own  duty. 
And  the  great  blessing  which  the  Reformation  won  for  us  was,  and  is, 
that  no  foreign  prince  or  power  can  now  interfere  between  us  and 
the  accomplishment  of  this  prime  concern — the  discharge  of  this 
most  solemn  obligation.  No  one  can  now  prevent  us  from  perform- 
ing our  duty  as  a  national  Church  to  Grod  and  man  but  we  ourselves. 
The  freedom  is  ours,  the  responsibility  is  ours.  But  it  is  not  a  free- 
dom to  commit  sin,  which  separations  are.  It  will  not  authorise 
us  to  break  a  command  of  Christ,  nor  to  do  despite  unto  His  dying 
prayer ;  and  they  who  so  misrepresent  it,  while  they  seek  to  destroy 
the  power  of  Rome,  are  furnishing  her  with  the  very  means  by  which 
she  is  best  enabled  to  sustain  her  usurpations,  and  to  recruit  her 
strength. 

II.  And  this  brings  me  to  consider  what  maybe  called  the  internal 
or  domestic  aspect  of  the  great  question  I  have  undertaken  to  discuss 
— the  question  of  unity — leading  up  to  the  union  of  Church  and 
State. 

•  Here  then  I  must  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that,  besides  the 
universal  diffusion  of  the  catholic  ministry  and  the  catholic  creeds, 
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it  was  further  contrived,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  that  every 
nation  should  receive  first  a  diocesan  and  then  a  parochial  distri- 
bution of  its  whole  territory  ;    so  that  the  clergy,  sustained  and 
assisted  by  their  lay  brethren,  might  labour  each  within  his  appointed 
sphere,  without  interference  with  one  another's  flocks,  and  that  the 
flocks  might  severally  know  their  shepherd  and  be  known  of  him. 
Thus  provision  was  made  at  once  for  the  pastoral  care  of  each  indi- 
vidual soul,  and  for  the  harmonious  action  of  the  whole  body  in  peace 
and  unity.     This  distribution  of  the  soil  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
which  was  accomplished  by  Charlemagne  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
continent,  and  which  in  England  had  come  into  use  some  ages  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  was  not  carried  out  so  early  in  Scotland ;  but 
still  it  may  be  placed  with  certainty  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  during  the  reigns  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  Alexander  the 
First,  and  David  the  First.   The  succession  of  bishops  in  the  See  of  St. 
Andrews,  in  which  the  present  writer  is  the  sixty-first,  may  be  traced 
back  to  a  much  earlier  date,  viz.  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  law  of  unity  from  this  point  of  view,  as  it 
becomes  more  plainly  and  more  directly  applicable,  so  it  involves 
more  evil  consequences  in  its  violation  than  when  we  consider  it  as 
binding  upon  Christians  who,  nationally  speaking,  are  foreigners  to 
each  other.     In  the  latter  case  many  circumstances  may  occur  to 
create  misunderstanding,  and  consequent  disagreement  and  suspension 
of  intercommunion — circumstances  which,  being  partly  of  a  political 
and  secular  character,  must  tend  at  once  to  diminish  the  guilt  and 
abate  the  virulence  of  the  religious  malady.     The  very  causes  which 
ought,  where  they  are  present,  to  produce  concord  and  affectionate 
intercourse — such  as  similarity  of  language,  character,  manners,  and 
institutions — cannot  but  give  occasion  to  the  contrary  result  where 
they  are  absent.     However  much,  therefore,  we  may  lament  (as  we 
are  bound  to  do)  the  dissensions  that  have  arisen  between  Churches 
of  remote  and  independent  countries,  we  must  not  confound  such 
dissensions,  in  point  of  sinfulness,  with  separations  generated  within 
the  Church  of  an  individual  nation,  and  begetting  rival  ministries, 
rival  worship,  rival  communions  (alas  I   the   hideous   contradiction 
which  the  terms  imply)  between  brethren  born  and  living  together 
in  the  same  land,  and  imbibing  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  out  of  the 
same  broad  current  of  one  national  speech.     In  this  case  we  not  only 
violate  the  command  of  unity,  but  we  break  asunder  those  bonds  of 
fellowship  which  the  providence  of  God  framed  for  the  guidance  and 
the  comfort  of  mankind,  when  (as  the  Scripture  speaks)  '  He  divided 
to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  and  determined  the  bounds  of  their 
habitation.'     Regarded  in  this  light,  the  curse  by  which  God  has 
confounded  the  language  of  men,  that  they  may  not  understand  one 
another's  speech,  becomes  a  blessing.     It  knits  us  to  each  other.     It 
teaches  us  to  look  for  union,  first,  where  charity  begins  or  ought  to 
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begin,  viz.  at  home.  It  serves  as  a  protest  against  the  policy  of  the 
Church  of  Kome,  which,  in  order  to  support  her  claim  of  a  universal 
supremacy,  has  attempted  to  enforce  the  use  of  one — and  that  a  dead 
— language  in  public  worship.  We  must  not,  indeed,  overlook  the 
catholic  character  of  our  holy  religion ;  that  no  religious  discord 
ought  to  exist  between  either  nations  or  classes  of  men, '  who  in  every 
place  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus;'  that  now 'there  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free,  neither  male  nor 
female,  but  we  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Nevertheless,  however,  it 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  not  many  of  us  whom  it  concerns  to  look 
beyond  our  native  country  in  order  to  perform  the  duties  which  God 
requires  of  us  as  Christians.  The  same  Providence  which  confines 
our  steps,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  single  land,  and  our  tongue  to  a 
single  speech,  has  also  confined  our  responsibilities  in  general — 
excepting  only  that  grand  threefold  responsibility,  which  all  Chris- 
tians share,  of  evangelising  the  heathen,  of  maintaining  the  true 
faith,  and  of  interceding  for  each  other  and  for  all  mankind — 
excepting,  I  say,  these  duties,  our  several  responsibilties  are  provi- 
dentially confined  within  the  spheres  in  which  we  actually  move.  To 
each  individual  there  are  two  such  spheres ;  the  one  domestic,  the 
other  civil  or  political.  And  to  these  in  every  case  our  duty  does 
extend ;  and  within  these,  in  proportion  to  the  plainness  and  the 
urgency  of  His  command,  we  may  expect  that  (rod  will  require  the 
performance  of  it  from  every  one  of  us. 

The  distinction  which  I  am  pointing  out  between  the  duty  of 
foreign  and  domestic  unity  is  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  regard 
to  war.  A  civil  war  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  justified  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel ;  a  foreign  war  may.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  not  only  has  this  distinction  been  too  commonly  overlooked, 
but  men's  thoughts  have  been  led  to  regard  the  lesser  far  more 
anxiously  than  the  greater  sin.  They  have  been  more  concerned 
about  separation  from  foreign  Christians  and  Churches  than  from 
their  next-door  neighbour.  This  has  been  the  case  almost  equally 
with  men  whose  religious  views  and  principles  in  other  respects  are 
seldom  found  to  harmonise ;  for  instance,  with  partisans  of  High 
Church  Anglicanism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  so-called  *  Evange- 
lical Alliance '  on  the  other. 

The  main  cause  which  has  led  to  this  effect — I  mean  to  a  craving 
after  catholic,  to  the  practical  neglect  of  national,  unity — is  the  in- 
creasing prevalence  of  our  domestic  separations,  tending,  as  it  does, 
to  make  us  at  once  indifferent  to  their  sin  and  hopeless  of  their 
remedy.  Men  cannot  but  know  that  there  is  a  sin  called  '  Schism,' 
and  that  it  is  severely  condemned  in  God's  word  ;  but  what  the  sin 
is,  or  wherein  it  consists,  and  whether  they  themselves  are  guilty  of 
it  or  no,  they  are  neither  able  to  tell,  nor  very  willing  to  inquire. 
The  unhappy  change  which  ^as  come  over  us  in  this  respect  will  be 
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best  perceived  if  we  compare  what  has  been  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church  with  the  sentiments  which 
have  been  current  for  many  years  past  among  ourselves.  Take,  for 
example,  a  passage  which  occurs  in  the  Introductory  Lecture  read  at 
the  London  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1851.  The  title 
of  the  lecture  is  '  The  Causes  of  Schism  ; '  the  author,  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  Buchanan,  a  leading  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
and  the  essay  itself  (I  am  bound  to  add),  both  in  the  spirit  and  the 
ability  which  it  displays,  such,  for  the  most  part,  as  to  justify  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Having  spoken  in  terms  suffi- 
ciently forcible  of  the  great  evil  of  schism,  and  then  feeling  it  neces- 
sary, I  imagine,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  own  position  and  of 
the  position  of  many  among  his  audience,  to  qualify  in  some  degree 
what  he  had  said,  he  thus  expresses  himself :  '  Supposing,  however, 
that  there  is  a  felt  want  of  edification  under  any  given  ministry  or 
Church  communion,  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  would 
severely  condemn  at  least  a  temporary  separation  in  such  a  case.' 
That  is,  where  '  the  want  of  edification  is  plainly  felt,'  the  remedy 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  breach  of  God's  commandment ! 

Now,  if  we  compare  sentiments  such  as  this  with  the  ordinary 
language  and  testimony  of  the  early  Church  while  it  still  breathed 
the  same  spirit  which  had  spoken  in  Christ  and  His  apostles,  we  shall 
at  once  perceive  a  wide  and  (I  think  it  must  be  allowed)  a  very  fear- 
ful difference.  Not  to  quote,  as  I  might  do,  from  the  apostolical 
fathers,  St.  Ignatius,  or  St.  Clement,  what  are  we  to  think  of  these 
words  of  St.  Irenaeus  ? — '  The  evil  of  schism  is  so  great  that  no  re- 
formation to  be  effected  by  those  who  separate  can  be  an  equivalent 
for  it.' 9  Or  what  are  we  to  say  to  this  sentiment  of  Dionysius, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  ? — '  There  is  nothing  we  ought  not  to  suffer 
rather  than  make  a  rent  in  the  Church  of  Christ.'  10  Or  to  this  de- 
claration of  St.  Augustin  ? — *  The  sacrilege  of  schism  surpasses  all 
other  wickedness.' n  Or,  lastly,  to  these  burning  words  of  St. 
Chrysostom? — 'Nothing  so  much  excites  the  wrath  of  (rod  as  a  divi- 
sion in  the  Church.  Tell  me,  suppose  a  subject  of  some  king  should 
seize  his  sovereign  by  the  throat,  and  slay  him,  and  tear  him  limb 
from  limb,  what  punishment  could  he  undergo  that  would  be  equal 
to  his  deserts  ?  Now  if  in  doing  this  towards  a  king,  who,  in  (rod's 
sight,  is  his  fellow-servant,  he  would  commit  a  crime  too  great  for 
any  punishment  to  atone,  of  what  pains  of  hell  shall  not  he  be  thought 
worthy  who  slays  Christ ' — i.e.  the  mystical  body  of  Christ — '  and 
tears  Him  limb  from  limb  ? '  12 

It  cannot  be  alleged  that  there  is  anything  strange  or  extrava- 
gant in  the  language  or  sentiment  of  these  passages  as  compared 

*  Contr.  Hccr.  iv.  c.  xxxiii.  §  7.          10  Euseb.  vi.  45.  n  Contr.  Farm.  i.  §  7. 

12  In  Ep.  ad  Ephcs.  Horn.  xi.  §  4. 
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with  those  which  we  find  in  the  Bible  itself  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  which  "I  shall  have  to  produce  in  the  sequel  to  this  article ;  on 
the  contrary  there  is  a  plain  resemblance  and  harmony  between  the 
two :  whereas  when  we  compare  them  with  the  tone  of  thought  and 
expression  prevalent  among  ourselves,  nothing  can  be  more  unlike. 
And  I  know  not  how  the  difference  is  to  be  accounted  for,  except  by 
confessing  that,  however  clear-sighted  and  enlightened  we  may  be  in  - 
other  ways,  we  fail  too  commonly  to  apprehend  the  true  nature  and 
character  of  the  Church  to  which  all  of  us  who  are  Christians  profess 
equally  to  belong. 

Another  cause,  which,  if  it  has  not  given  a  factitious  interest  to 
foreign  union,  has  certainly  tended  to  render  us  more  heedless  of  our 
domestic  separations,  is  the  treatment  which  religion  has  too  often  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  civil  power.  It  is  to  this  cause  undoubtedly 
that  the  two  greatest  and  most  unhappy  of  all  our  separations  in  Scot- 
land are  mainly  to  be  ascribed  :  viz.  the  formal  separation  which  broke 
out  once  and  again  in  the  seventeenth  century  between  so-called  Epis- 
copalians and  Presbyterians,  in  consequence  of  the  unconstitutional  and 
tyrannical  proceedings  which  the  State,  through  its  powers  both  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  adopted  ostensibly  in  behalf,  but  really  to  the 
detriment,  of  the  former  ;  and  the  no  less  formal  separation,  which  in 
1843  tore  asunder  the  Presbyterian  establishment,  and  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Free  Church,  in  consequence  of  the  misguided  action  of 
Parliament  and  the  questionable  decisions  of  the  civil  courts.  It  is  not 
my  intention  now  to  discuss  the  pleas  which  have  been  urged  as  the 
grounds  of  separation  in  either  of  these  cases;  though,  were  I  to  do 
so,  I  should  have  no  great  difficulty  in  showing  that,  specious  as  they 
may  appear  in  both  instances,  they  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  give 
way  before  those  scriptural  principles  in  favour  of  unity  which  on  a 
future  occasion  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish.  But  the  point  to 
which  I  desire  now  to  draw  attention  is  this.  In  speaking  of  the 
State  or  civil  power  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  we  speak  for  the 
most  part  of  fellow  Christians,  whose  indifference  or  hostility,  if  it  be 
so,  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  religious  truth,  must  be 
taken  as  an  evidence  not  so  much  of  their  own  personal  shortcomings, 
as  of  our  fallen  and  defective  state  as  a  Christian  people :  otherwise 
we  should  not  be  content  to  commit,  as  we  do  in  many  instances,  our 
national  interests  to  the  hands  of  men  who,  so  far  as  they  are  igno- 
rant of  the  word,  or  disobedient  to  the  will  of  God,  cannot  but  be 
unworthy  of  their  high  trust.  To  speak  more  plainly;  our  Ministers 
of  State,  our  judges,  our  members  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
ought  all  to  be  also  members  of  one  national  Church.  I  do  not  of 
course  mean,  through  the  miserable  pressure  of  exploded  tests,  but 
by  the  spontaneous  cooperation  which  becometh  Christians  in  all 
matters  that  affect  the  interests  of  their  holy  religion.  As  it  is,  in 
the  case  of  our  sovereigns,  we  do  actually  require  this — obliging  them 
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to  be  communicants  (in  the  coronation  service)  according  to  the 
order  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  not  only  this,  but  some- 
thing more — binding  them  by  a  twofold  coronation  oath,  which 
pledges  them  to  a  centaur-like  biformity,  if  not  of  religious  profes- 
sion, of  religious  championship  !  Our  judges,  our  statesmen,  &c., 
ought,  I  say,  to  be  members  of  one  national  Church,  even  the  great- 
est of  themselves,  such  as  Bacon  and  such  as  Clarendon,  being 
witnesses.  And  whose  fault  is  it  that  they  are  not  ?  Certainly  not 
altogether  their  own  fault.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  they  belong  to  so 
many  different  religious  bodies,  more  or  less  out  of  harmony  and  out 
of  charity  with  each  other  ?  The  fault,  in  the  main,  of  those  who 
(for  the  most  part,  I  admit  with  the  best  intentions)  were  the  founders 
of  those  societies,  and  of  those  who  since,  by  ministering  to  them  in 
the  name  of  religion,  have  justified  and  maintained  them.  Let  us 
make  allowance,  therefore,  one  for  the  other ;  not  aggravating  our 
condition  through  impatience  and  mutual  distrust,  but  looking  back 
for  guidance  to  our  first  principles. 

Est  quadam  prodire  tenus,  si  non  datur  ultra. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  effect  much  in  the  right  direction,  except  by 
slow  degrees ;  but,  at  the  least,  in  the  place  of  a  false  ideal  we  can 
set  up  a  true  one,  towards  which  we  ought  to  strive.  And  in  the 
meantime  who  can  wonder  if  men  brought  up  as  Dissenters  and  Non- 
conformists have,  as  statesmen  and  politicians,  carried  out  the 
training  they  have  received  ;  and  all  the  more  when  they  observe 
that  one  form  of  religion  is  established  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Tweed  and  another  on  the  south :  from  whence  they  have  inferred, 
not  unnaturally,  but  all  too  hastily,  that  the  civil  power,  which  has  re- 
cognised both  as  of  equal  obligation,  can  be  no  proper  judge  or  cham- 
pion in  such  a  cause  ?  True  undoubtedly  it  is,  that  the  civil  magistrate, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  is  not  competent,  as 
such,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  details  of  religious  doctrine  ;  but  it  is  quite 
untrue  that  he  is  not  competent  to  be  a  judge  in  matters  of  fact  and 
in  the  interpretation  of  law;  and  especially,  therefore,  of  those 
greatest  and  most  momentous  of  all  facts  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
upon  which  Christianity  rests,  and  of  those  practical  processes  by 
which  Grod  designed  to  give  effect  to  the  revelation  He  has  made  to 
man  in  the  Gospel  of  His  Son.  To  borrow  the  words  of  Burke : 
'  Religion  is  so  far  from  being  out  of  the  province  or  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  magistrate,  that  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  not  only  his  care, 
but  the  principal  thing  in  his  care.'  This  is  a  truth  to  which  the 
Presbyterianism  of  Scotland  has  ever  given  decided — and  sometimes, 
it  must  be  confessed,  even  exaggerated — witness,  from  its  earliest 
Confession  of  Faith  in  1560  (c.  24). 

And  here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  determined  and 
fully  organised  antagonism  of  the  '  Liberation  Society '  against  the 
VOL.  III.— No.  13.  K  K 
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connection  of  Church  and  State.  That  society,  though  its  head- 
quarters are  now  fixed  in  London,  had  its  origin,  I  believe,  in  Scotland, 
as  the  more  congenial  soil  for  such  a  plant,  and  was  first  located  in 
Edinburgh,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Anti-State-Church  Association.' 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  society  consists  of  many  excellent 
men  of  'all  denominations,'  who,  in  their  charity  and  zeal  for  the 
best  interests  of  religion,  are  anxious,  on  the  one  hand,  to  '  liberate  ' 
the  Church  from  State  control,  by  undoing  all  those  gracious  deeds 
done  in  its  behalf  so  many  centuries  ago  by  princes  and  private  per- 
sons, by  Parliaments  and  powers,  temporal  and  spiritual ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  '  liberate '  statesmen  from  the  performance  of  their 
chief  duty ;  and  so  to  place  our  country  in  a  position  in  which,  as  I 
believe,  it  must  violate  the  command  and  forfeit  the  protection  of 
Almighty  God. 

To  do  them  justice,  it  must  be  said  that  in  advocating  their  cause 
they  appeal  to  Scripture.    They  assume — and  this  assumption  consti- 
tutes indeed  their  primary  argument — that  the  saying  of  Christ  re- 
corded in  the  18th  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  'My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,'  is  not  only  sufficient  to  justify  their  designs,  but  does, 
in  fact,  demand  them.  But  in  this  I  am  persuaded  they  are  altogether 
mistaken.     That  text  has  not  the  meaning  which  they  ascribe  to  it. 
The  words  were  spoken  by  our  blessed  Lord  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  Pilate,  '  Art  Thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ? '  and  the  sense  of  the 
reply,  as  contained  in  v.  36,  may  be  thus  paraphrased  :  '  Yes  I  am  a 
king ;  but  my  kingdom  is  not  derived  from,  this  world,  nor  indeed  is 
it  of  a  worldly  character,  such  as  I  suppose  you  to  mean  in  asking 
the  question ;  had  it  been  so,  my  servants  would  have  fought  to  res- 
cue their  sovereign  from  the  rebels  who  have  betrayed  me,  and  from 
thy  hands  ;  but  now  my  kingdom  is  not  from  hence.7     This  last  ex- 
pression plainly  marks  the  sense  in  which  the  Greek  preposition 
(J/c)  in  the  two  former  clauses  of  the  verse  is  to  be  understood ;  that 
is,  as  signifying  '  from,'  its  common  meaning,  rather  than  '  of.'     But 
more  than  this.     We  must  take  care  not  to  interpret  these  words 
uttered  by  our  Lord  before  His  crucifixion  so  as  to  contradict  what 
He  afterwards  spoke  when  He  was  risen  from  the  dead.    Then,  so  far 
from  repudiating  the  notion  of  His  being,  in  the  highest  sense,  an 
earthly  king,    He   claimed    that   very  sovereignty  when  He  said: 
'  ALL  POWEII  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  on  EARTH  :  go  ye  THERE- 
FORE,' &c.     Nor  again  may  we  interpret  this  single  text  so  as  to  con- 
tradict all  that  the  prophets  had  foretold  respecting  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah.      For  instance,  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  2,  '  All  kings  shall  fall 
down  before  Him ;  all  nations  shall  do  Him  service ; '  in  Is.  xlix.  23, 
as  before  quoted,  '  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers,'  &c. ;  and  Ix. 
10,  '  The  sons  of  strangers  shall  build  up  thy  walls '  (i.e.  the  walls  of 
the  Christian  Church),  '  and  their  kings  shall  minister  unto  thee.' 
Or  if  they  fail  in  this  duty,  then,  as  is  also  foretold,  the  Son  of  God 
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*  shall  bruise  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  and  break  them  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel.' 13  For  '  the  kingdom  and  nation  that  will  not  serve 
thee  shall  perish  ;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted.' 14  If 
the  principles  of  the  Liberation  Society  are  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
I  know  not  how  we  can  hope  to  escape  the  fulfilment  of  this  last  pre- 
diction in  our  own  case,  any  more  than  France  escaped  it  when,  as  a 
nation,  she  apostatised  from  Christianity  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century. 

Looking  back,  then,  to  the  reasons  I  have  assigned  for  the  indiffe- 
rence which  prevails  among  us  in  regard  to  national  and  domestic 
unity,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  our  present  unsatisfactory  condition  in 
this  respect  has  arisen  partly  from  an  inadequate  conception  of  the 
nature  and  requirements  of  the  Divine  command,  and  partly  from 
want  of  faith  in  the  power  of  (rod  to  vindicate  and  sustain  His  own 
ordinances,  His  own  providential  arrangements  for  the  safeguard  of 
His  Church.  Our  duty  was,  and  is,  and  always  will  be.  not  to  aban- 
don, still  less  to  contravene,  but  to  rally  round  these  ordinances ;  to 
extend  and  develope  them ;  to  strengthen  what  remains  of  them,  to 
supply  what  is  wanting  to  them ;  to  defend  them  from  all  undue 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power  ;  to  adapt  them  to  altered 
circumstances,  and  to  the  continually  advancing  increase  of  our 
population,  especially  in  the  larger  towns.  And  if  it  be  said  that  the 
system  which  I  plead  for  has  been  already  tried,  and,  in  practice  at 
least,  has  been  found  wanting,  I  must  be  permitted  to  reply  that  the 
failure,  if  it  be  so,  is  not  on  the  part  of  the  system  itself,  but  on  our 
own  part.  As  regards  the  Church  of  England  this  may  be  seen  most 
plainly  from  the  single  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of  the 
population  since  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  number  of  dio- 
ceses, and  consequently  of  bishops  to  superintend  them,  has  remained 
almost  stationary.  And  yet  even  then  we  know  what  John  Knox  ad- 
vised in  his  '  Exhortation  to  England '  (1559),  '  Let  your  bishopricks 
be  so  divided ' — so  little  did  he  think  that,  being  now  reformed,  they 
ought  to  be  abolished  altogether — 'that  of  every  one  as  they  be  now  (for 
the  most  part)  be  made  ten.' 15  What  wonder  can  be  felt  if,  under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  those,  the  episcopate  even  south  of  the  Tweed  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the  centre  and  bond  of  unity  ?  In 
regard  to  Scotland,  the  state  of  the  country  itself  has  been  so  much 
subject  to  change  and  disturbance  that  it  has  scarcely  afforded  a  fair 
field  for  the  working  of  a  system  which,  from  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation almost  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  has 
been  constantly  made  either  the  instrument  or  the  prey  of  parties 
and  designs  most  alien  from  the  nature  and  spirit  of  true  religion. 
But,  if  I  understand  the  call  which  is  now  made  upon  all  those  who 
desire  to  combine  the  character  of  a  true  patriot  and  a  good  Christian, 

"  Ps.  ii.  9.  "  Is.  Ix.  12.  1S   Work*,  v.  518. 
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it  is  not  so  much  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  past  as  to  look 
forward  to  the  future.  It  is  certain  that  we  are  now  threatened 
with  the  same  dissolution  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State  which 
has  already  taken  place  in  Ireland.  That  dissolution  may  become 
eligible,  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  if  the  State  in  its  action  towards  the 
Church  should  wilfully  and  persistently  exceed  its  legitimate  powers — 
a  course  which  I  do  not  anticipate ;  or  it  may  become  unavoidable, 
if  Parliament,  in  relinquishment  of  its  most  sacred  duty,  or  in  per- 
plexity at  the  extent  to  which  our  separations  have  reached,  should 
so  determine.  But  in  either  case  let  us  not  attempt  to  disguise  from 
ourselves  that  the  step,  if  taken,  will  be  one  taken  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion ;  it  will  be  a  movement  in  opposition  to  the  guidance  of  God's 
Word.  And  when  it  has  been  taken,  we  shall  have  still  to  work  on  under 
the  Divine  displeasure,  until  we  set  ourselves  to  remedy  the  condition 
of  things  which  compelled  us  to  take  it.  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  recent 
speech  at  Bradford,  though  occupying  the  lowest  ground  upon  this 
question,  and  though  himself,  as  he  said,  brought  up  under  Dissenting 
influences,  nevertheless  did  not  doubt  the  practioal  advantages  of  the 
system  which  (rod's  Word  prescribes,  and  which  His  providence  has 
provided ;  he  only  doubted  whether,  in  regard  to  Scotland  at  least, 
we  had  not  drifted  too  far  into  unchristian  divisions  and  discordant 
interests  to  render  the  continued  maintenance  of  a  Church  establish- 
ment in  this  country  wise  and  just.  I  wish  we  might  show  to  him 
and  to  the  world  that  such  is  not  the  case.  A  great  step  would  be 
taken  in  the  right  direction  if  the  charitable  sentiment  avowed  in 
1872  by  the  distinguished  author  and  divine,  who  is  understood  to 
be  Moderator  Designate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  present 
year,  were  to  find  at  least  some  response  among  his  brethren  in  the- 
General  Assembly  which  is  soon  to  meet.  'There  are  few  wise, 
Presbyterians,'  he  wrote,  '  who  do  not  see  weaknesses  in  their  own 
system  from  the  disuse  of  Episcopacy.' 1G  If  this  be  so,  then  the 
success  of  this  appeal  would  seem  to  depend  simply  upon  the  number 
of  '  wise '  Presbyterians,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  found  ere  long  that 
their  number  is  very  large.  Nor  does  that  testimony  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  stand  alone.  The  late 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  than  whom  no  one  in  that 
high  position  was  ever  more  or  more  deservedly  esteemed,  after 
making  the  remark,  with  which  so  many  must  deeply  sympathise, 
'  Surely  the  visible  Church  is  not  always  to  remain  in  its  present 
divided  condition,'  went  on  to  speak  of  '  the  admirable  constitution ' 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  American  United  States,  as  '  com- 
bining the  advantages  of  Presbytery  and  Episcopacy ' 17 — that 
Church  which,  be  it  remembered,  is  an  offshoot  of  our  own,  and  in 

18  Contemporary  Review,  January  1872. 

11  Principal  P.  C.  Campbell  on  Lay  Eldershi}),  p.  67. 
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every  essential  respect  identical  with  it.  Again,  the  late  Lord 
Kinloch,  who  had  every  qualification  to  give  weight  to  his  opinion, 
being  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  and  also  an  elder  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  whom  no  one  could  suspect  either  of  proposing 
what  he  knew  to  be  impracticable,  or  of  looking  at  these  matters  from 
any  other  than  a  thoroughly  Scotch  point  of  view — this  competent 
witness,  after  mentioning  the  advantages  which  he  considered  our 
episcopal  system  to  possess  in  comparison  with  his  own,  i.e.  the 
Presbyterian  system,  very  naturally  inquired  :  '  Why  should  an  union 
of  the  systems,  in  the  best  characteristics  of  each,  remain  an  historic 
dream  of  the  very  chief  of  our  Eeformers  ?  '  18  Sentiments  more  or  less 
similar  to  these  might  be  quoted  from  other  eminent  Presbyterians, 
such  as  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  opinions  upon  the  point  have  been 
remarkably  attested,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  still  shared  by  his 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Hanna,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  that  true-hearted 
Christian  minister  and  noble  philanthropist,  Dr.  Ghithrie.  But  if  all 
this  be  so,  why  are  we  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  divided  ? 
And — a  still  more  serious  question — why,  in  consequence,  is  the 
English  Establishment  not  in  communion  with  the  Scotch  ?  If 
Scotland  were  to  return,  not  to  the  false  unity  to  which  it  appears 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  again  prepared  to  summon  us,  but  to  the 
true  unity  which  the  Scriptures  teach,  then  might  the  British 
Empire  again  be  governed  upon  fixed  religious  principles ;  then 
might  the  countless  millions  of  souls  who  make  up  the  population 
of  our  colonial  possessions  be  safely  and  surely  guided  into  the 
4  way  of  peace;'  then  might  the  missions  which  we  send  to  the 
heathen  exhibit  our  Sion  as  a  city  that  is  at  unity  in  itself — which 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod  on  his  return  from  India  regretted  is  not  now 
the  case  ;  then,  and  only  then,  might  we  be  enabled  effectually  to 
resist  the  aggressions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  so,  too,  if 
Scottish  Christians  were  united  among  themselves,  then  might  the 
resources  which  now  are  wasted  through  our  manifold  divisions  be 
economised  so  as  to  stem  the  advancing  tide  of  ignorance  and  irre- 
ligion  ;  then  might  our  parochial  system,  which  God  in  His  mercy 
and  providence  has  so  long  preserved  to  us,  but  which  is  now,  I  fear, 
tottering  to  its  fall,  be  placed  upon  a  basis  that  no  hostility  could 
shake,  and  extended  and  applied  so  as  again  to  fulfil  its  original 
design  of  embracing  in  its  maternal  arms  the  necessities  of  each 
single  soul. 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  making  this  appeal  I  wish  to 
see  the  Church  of  Scotland  absorbed  into  the  Church  of  England,  or 
made  in  all  respects  similar  to  it.  Far  otherwise.  The  Church  of 
Scotland  is  an  independent  Church,  and  I  trust  it  will  always  continue 
so.  It  has  won  for  itself  great  advantages,  and  Grod  forbid  that  it 
should  ever  lose  them  !  When  Episcopacy  was  restored  from  England 
19  Sunday  Evening  Studies,  p.  305. 
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in  1610,  and  again  in  1661,  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  Church 
was  fully  recognised,  even  under  sovereigns  such  as  James  the  Sixth 
and  Charles  the  Second ;  and  at  the  union  of  the  two  countries  in  1707 
it  was  still  more  signally  maintained.  But  I  wish  it  may  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  twofold  connection  which,  in  the  good  providence 
of  God,  has  been  effected  between  Scotland  and  England  since  the 
Eeformation— in  the  union  first  of  the  Crown,  and  afterwards  of  the 
countries  and  people — has  placed  them  in  relations  to  each  other  very 
different  from  those  which  existed  at  that  time ;  and  that  these 
altered  circumstances,  as  they  have  brought  with  them  many  bless- 
ings, so  they  constitute  a  solemn  call  to  strengthen  each  other's 
hands  in  regard  to  that  highest  of  all  interests  which  concerns  them 
both.  Towards  such  an  overture  we  have  at  present  a  great  advantage 
in  the  fact — which  ought  to  go  far  to  disarm  jealousy — that  a 
Scotchman  is  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  all 
England.  And  in  the  meantime  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
great  body  of  our  Scotch  educated  laity,  including  probably  two- 
thirds  of  the  proprietors19  of  the  soil,  are  placed  in  a  false  and 
injurious  position  by  the  law  which  makes  them  appear  as  separatists 
from  the  now  Established  Church.  Their  ancestors  were  among  the 
chief  donors  of  the  property  which  the  Establishment  enjoys,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  be  heard  upon  this  question.  They  have  no  wish,  I 
am  persuaded,  to  offer  violence  in  the  least  degree  to  the  real 
convictions  of  their  humbler  brethren ;  but  they  may  fairly  require 
that  those  convictions  should  be  founded  not  upon  prejudices 
which  their  own  ministers,  in  very  many  instances,  '  if  they 
would  testify,'  would  now  teach  them  to  discard,  but  upon  justice, 
upon  charity,  and,  above  all,  upon  knowledge  derived  from  a 
sound  and  impartial  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God.  So 
great  an  authority  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  assured  us  that  '  re- 
forms of  the  most  extensive  kind  in  the  worship  and  discipline  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  could  be  carried  into  effect  without 
any  application  to  Parliament,  by  the  inherent  and  recognised 
authority  of  her  own  assemblies.'  Accordingly  he  appears  to  contem- 
plate such  '  changes  and  modifications  in  regard  to  forms  of  worship  as 
may  be  demanded  by  the  feeling  of  congregations,  and  be  justified  by 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  prejudices  which  were  temporary  and 
accidental.'  Ketaining  for  the  laity  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  now  enjoy  of  being  joined  with  the  clergy  in  Church  assemblies, 
I  would  ask  for  nothing  more  than  that  the  recommendations  of  Presby- 
terians so  eminent  as  those  to  whom  I  just  nowreferred  should  be  allowed 
to  have  the  same  weight  in  regard  to  <  changes  and  modifications '  in 
the  form  of  ministry,  subject  to  the  feelings  of  congregations  and  the 

19  The  Duke  of  Argyll  admits  that  before  the  passing  of  the  late  Act  which  abo- 
lished patronage  '  a  great  majority  of  the  patrons  in  Scotland  were  Episcopalians.' 
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disappearance  of  prejudices,  as  the  recommendation  of  the   noble 
Duke  in  regard  to  changes  and  modifications  in  forms  of  worship. 

I  have  been  unwilling  in  this  article  to  enter  into  much  detail, 
lest  I  should  appear  to  take  upon  myself  more  than  my  position 
warrants ;  and  I  have  also  wished  that  my  argument  should  stand 
simply  upon  its  own  merits.  It  is  for  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  rather  than  for  us  to  answer  questions  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Kinloch.  They  are  now  masters  of  the  situation  ; 
having  received  it,  however,  not  by  any  authority  of  the  spiritualty, 
but  solely  by  the  action  of  the  civil  power,  which  formerly  deprived 
us,20  and  is  now  to  be  invited  to  deprive  them  of  it.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  our  body  will  be 
tempted,  as  I  have  said,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Voluntaryism ;  and 
all  the  more  because  the  Scottish  branch  of  the  Liberation  Society 
has  announced  its  intention  of  so  far  modifying  its  programme  as  to 
abandon,  for  the  present  at  least,  all  aggression  against  the  Church 
of  England,  and  to  confine  its  exertions  solely  to  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  How  then  is  this  temptation  to  be 
effectually  met  ?  Only,  as  I  believe,  in  the  way  which  my  argument 
has  pointed  out.  But  I  may  be  asked :  Even  if  we  accept  what  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  has  said,  as  possibly  applicable  in  the  way  that  you 
suggest,  will  there  not  still  be  obstacles  to  be  met  which  are  insur- 
mountable— more  especially  such  as  must  arise,  on  the  one  side,  out 
of  the  question  of  Ordination ;  and  on  the  other  side,  out  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Security,  incorporated  into  the  treaty  of  Union  ? 
I  answer,  those  obstacles  are  doubtless  great — like  the  great  and 
momentous  issues  which  depend  upon  the  result — but  they  are  not, 
to  the  eye  of  faith  and  to  the  arm  of  charity,  insurmountable :  no,  not 
more  insurmountable,  in  the  former  instance,  than  were  the  obstacles 
which,  in  order  to  heal  a  long-standing  separation,  the  African  Church 
removed  in  the  case  of  the  Donatists  : 21  not  more  insurmountable,  in 
the  latter  instance,  than  the  obstacles  which,  in  order  to  secure  great 
national  benefits,  our  legislature  removed  by  the  Act  of  1853  (which 
released  non-theological  professors  at  our  universities  from  the  tests 
previously  required  under  the  Act  of  Security),  and  again  by  the 
Education  Act  of  1872.22  We  may  also  remember,  for  our  en- 

20  The  Papal  or  Romish  Episcopacy  (of  Vicars  Apostolic  in  partibus  infidelium) 
which  is  now  to  be  superseded  by  a  regular  hierarchy  of  two  Archbishops  and  four 
Suffragans,  dates  from  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Thomas  Nicholson  in  1694— only  five 
years  after  King  William  had  disestablished — very  unwillingly,  according  to  Burton 
— our  Reformed  Episcopacy,  because  our  then  Bishops  (in  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty, 
as  we  must  now  think)  decided  upon  casting  in  their  lot  with  the  English  Non- 
jurors,  and  refused  to  accept  the  Revolution  settlement. 

21  See  Bingham's  Antiq.  Book  iv.  ch.  vii.  7  ;  Robertson's   Church  Hist.  ii.  131, 
134 ;  Pearson's  Life  of  Leighton,  p.  Ixx. ;  Thorndike's   Works,  i.  p.  501  sq. ;  Grub's 
Eccles.  Hist.  iii.  218. 

•2  See  Taylor  Innes'  Law  of  Creeds,  p.  123. 
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eouragement,  how  great  were  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  over- 
come, and  how  they  arose  from  mistaken  prejudice  mainly  on  the 
Scottish  side,  which  eventually  was  to  gain  most  from  the  result  (as 
was  shown  by  Lord  Eosebery  in  his  talented  address  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Institution  some  years  ago)  before  the  patriotic 
enterprise  for  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  finally  achieved  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  May  we  not  then  be  permitted  to 
express  a  hope  that,  notwithstanding  similar  or  even  greater  difficulties 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  same  cause,  the  present  century  will  not 
close  before  it  has  witnessed  a  still  more  precious  benefit  conferred 
upon  both  countries  in  the  union  or  reconciliation,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  of  our  two  Church  Establishments  ?  The  former  measure 
adorned  and  blessed  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  May  the  latter  shed 
still  brighter  lustre,  and  bring  down  a  still  higher  blessing,  upon  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  ! 

CHARLES  WOBDSWOKTH,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
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SPONTANEOUS   GENERATION: 
A    LAST    WORD. 


THE  results  of  some  years  of  labour,  on  my  part,  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  spontaneous  generation  are  set  forth  in  the  two  memoirs 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
1876  and  1877.  But  by  conversation  and  correspondence  with  various 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  eminence  1  was  made  aware  that  the  further 
exposition  and  elucidation  of  two  or  three  leading  points  was  desirable, 
and  to  this  task  I  addressed  myself  in  the  January  number  of  this 
Eeview.  This  has  drawn  forth  in  the  February  number  a  '  reply,'  in 
which  it  is  intimated  that  my  article  deals  in  '  denunciation.'  Of 
that  the  reader  will  judge  for  himself,  my  desire  being  that  demon- 
stration, rather  than  denunciation,  should  form  the  staple  of  the 
article.  I  am  also  spoken  of  as  commenting  in  terms  of  severe 
reprobation  on  the  writer's  temerity  in  differing  from  M.  Pasteur. 
On  this  point  I  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking  that  had  the 
'  temerity  '  referred  to  been  the  outcome  of  true  courage,  and  fidelity 
to  scientific  conviction,  I  should  have  been  the  first  to  applaud 
the  writer's  dissent  from  Pasteur,  Huxley,  and  the  other  able  men 
with  whom  he  has  come  into  collision  ;  but  I  could  not  applaud  the 
turning  of  a  momentous  discussion  into  a  mere  dialectic  wrangle,  nor 
could  I  approve  of  the  systematic  abandonment  of  that  courtesy 
of  language  which  befits  the  neophyte  in  the  presence  of  the  master. 
Science,  as  a  moral  agent,  is  affected  by  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
pursued,  and  the  man,  who  at  the  entrance  of  his  career  discharges 
from  his  mind  all  reverence  for  those  whose  reputations  have  been 
established  by  the  successful  disciplines  of  laborious  lives,  is  not 
likely  to  win  applause  from  me. 

To   justice,  however,  my  respondent    is  entitled,  and  I  begin 
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these  remarks  by  an  act  of  justice  towards  him.  He  complains  that 
I  speak  of  the  vital  resistance  of  the  seeds  of  Medicago  as  if  he  had 
not  been  aware  of  the  fact,  and  points  out,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  that 
the  facts  newly  discovered  by  Professor  Tyndall,  which  were  to  in- 
validate my  views  were,  with  others,  nearly  five  years  ago,  referred 
to  by  me.'  I  turn  to  vol.  i.,  page  314,  of  his  Beginnings  of  Life, 
and  there,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  reference  to  Pouchet's  experi- 
ment. The  observation  referred  to  astonished  Pouchet  himself.  At 
first  he  would  not  believe  the  statements  of  those  who  informed 
him  that  the  seeds  of  Medicago  could  resist  four  hours'  boiling. 
1  Ce  fait  extraordinaire  etait  tellement  en  opposition  avec  ce  que 
professent  les  physiologistes  les  plus  eminents  de  notre  epoque,  que 
je  n'y  pouvais  croire.'  Spallanzani  had  distinctly  declared  that 
vegetable  seeds  were  destroyed  by  boiling  water,  those  with  the 
hardest  integuments  not  excepted.  But  Pouchet  made  the  ex- 
periment for  himself,  and  in  twenty  different  repetitions  of  it  found 
that  some  of  the  seeds  germinated  after  four  hours'  boiling.  '  Les 
semences,'  he  says,  '  de  ce  medicago  du  Bresil  resistaient  a  une 
ebullition  de  quatre  heures  de  duree.  Ou  cela  s'arrete-t-il  ?  Je 
n'en  sais  rien,  n'ayant  pas  experimente  au  dela.' 

This  observation,  which  excited  great  attention  at  the  time, 
which  afterwards  formed  the  subject  of  discussions  in  the  Academy, 
and  which  certainly  is  the  most  important  observation  of  the  kind 
ever  made,  is  briefly  spoken  of  in  a  foot-note  on  the  page  above 
referred  to.  I  had  read  the  note  and  forgotten  it,  my  lapse  of  memory 
being  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  my  respondent's  later  volume, 
Evolution,  or  the  Origin  of  Life,  where  he  treats  very  fully  of  '  the 
destructive  influence  of  heat  upon  living  matter,'  the  observation  of 
Pouchet  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  once  mentioned. 

My  respondent  refers  to  Mr.  Moseley  in  the  Academy,  and  to 
Professor  Huxley  at  Liverpool,  as  enunciating  views  which  were  after- 
wards '  abundantly  refuted '  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Notwithstanding  such  refutation,  'Professor  Tyndall,'  con- 
tinues my  respondent, 

three  years  later — that  is  early  in  1870 — attempted  to  deny  that  such  experi- 
mental results  as  mine  could  be  legitimately  obtained,  and  sought  to  convince  the 
Royal  Society  and  a  crowded  audience  at  the  Royal  Institution  that  I  had  fallen 
into  error,  and  that  no  such  results  could  be  obtained  by  a  skilled  experimentalist 
like  himself.  In  evidence  of  this  he  brought  forward  a  '  cloud  of  witnesses/  all  of 
which,  if  rightly  interpreted,  gave  very  different  testimony  from  that  which  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  imagined.  But  whilst  he  at  first  strenuously  denied  my  facts,  he  is 
now  only  able  to  demur  to  my  interpretation. 

What  the  '  different  testimony '  here  spoken  of  is  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  '  cloud  of  witnesses '  confront  this  writer  now,  as 
they  did  in  1876.  Save  by  such  intimations  as  the  above,  which 
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seem  to  point  to  a  reserve  of  wisdom  in  the  writer's  private  mind,  he 
has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  attempted  to  shake  their  evidence.  The 
birth  of  the  '  witnesses '  was  on  this  wise.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Pathological  Society,  specially  convened  for  the  discussion  of  the 
'  germ  theory '  of  contagious  disease,  my  respondent  thus  addressed  his 
medical  colleagues : — 

With  the  view  of  settling  these  questions,  therefore,  we  may  carefully  prepare 
an  infusion  from  some  animal  tissue,  be  it  muscle,  kidney,  or  liver  ;  we  may  place 
it  in  a  flask,  whose  neck  is  drawn  out  and  narrowed  in  the  blowpipe  flame ;  we 
may  boil  the  fluid,  seal  the  vessel  during  ebullition,  and  await  the  result,  as  I  have 
often  done.  After  a  variable  time,  the  previously  heated  fluid  within  the  hermeti- 
cally sealed  flask  swarms  more  or  less  plentifully  with  bacteria  and  allied  or- 
ganisms. 

The  speaker  had  already  informed  his  audience  that  he  was  dis- 
cussing 'a  question  lying  at  the  root  of  the  most  fatal  class  of 
diseases  to  which  the  human  race  is  liable.'  Special  care,  I  thought, 
was  needed  in  the  performance  of  experiments  which  lay  at  the  basis 
of  a  subject  of  this  importance.  I  was  not  sure  that  the  speaker 
had  observed  this  care.  I  therefore  took  him  at  his  word,  pre- 
pared infusions  of  animal  tissues,  comprising  mutton,  beef,  fowl, 
wild  duck,  partridge,  plover,  pheasant,  snipe,  rabbit,  hare,  haddock, 
jaullet,  codfish,  sole,  and  other  substances.  I  placed  them  in  flasks, 
'  with  necks  narrowed  and  drawn  out  in  the  blowpipe  flame.'  I  boiled 
the  fluids,  sealed  the  vessels  during  ebullition,  and  awaited  the  result. 
These  are  the  '  witnesses '  of  whose  evidence  my  respondent  possesses 
an  '  interpretation '  known,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  to  himself. 
The  fact,  as  known  to  me  and  others,  is  that  the  witnesses  contra- 
dicted his  assertion.  He  had  affirmed  that  they  would  swarm  with 
bacteria  and  allied  organisms.  They  distinctly  refused  to  do  so. 
This  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner.  One  hundred  and  thirty  such 
flasks  were  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Royal  Society  in  January 
1876,  while  thirty  of  them  were  critically  examined  by  the  biological 
secretary  of  the  Society,  Professor  Huxley.  In  one  flask,  and  in  one 
only,  a  small  mycelium  was  discovered,  and  it,  as  Professor  Huxley 
remarked  at  the  time,  afforded  a  '  dramatic  confirmation '  of  the 
overwhelming  evidence  otherwise  adduced.  In  this  flask,  and  in  it 
only,  a  small  orifice  was  discovered,  through  which  the  infusion 
could  be  projected,  and  by  which  the  germinal  matter  of  the  air  had 
had  access  to  the  flask. 

My  respondent  next  deals  with  Liebig's  doctrine  of  fermentation, 
regarding  which,  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  he  says  :  '  If  then, 
as  Liebig  contended,  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decay  is  capable  of 
acting  as  a  ferment,  and  of  initiating  the  common  fermentations  and 
putrefactions,  there  surely  can  be  no  error  in  quoting  him  in  support 
of  such  views.'  Certainly  not.  Whether  organic  matter  in  a  state  of 
decay  possess  the  power  ascribed  to  it  or  not,  the  writer  was  perfectly 
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justified  in  quoting  Liebig  ;  but  his  justification  ceases  when  by  a 
twist  of  logic  he  seeks  to  make  Liebig's  views  answerable  for  his  own. 
He  goes  on  to  say  :  '  And  if  it  has  also  been  shown  that  the  appear- 
ance and  increase  of  the  lowest  living  particles  are  always  correlative 
of  these  processes,  Liebig's  view,  if  it  is  true  at  all,  must  be  true  for 
the  whole  of  the  processes  which  are  essentially  included  under 
the  term  fermentation.' 

Such  logic  is  best  met  by  the  direct  and  simple  statement  of  the 
truth.  Matter  in  decay  was,  in  Liebig's  view,  matter  in  a  state  of 
molecular  disturbance.  His  vision  was  concentrated  on  groups  of 
atoms,  or  molecules — not  on  organisms.  He  pictured,  in  perfect 
consistency  with  his  theoretic  sight,  the  propagation  of  the  disturbance 
of  these  groups  to  other  groups  of  unstable  constitution.  These  he 
figured  as  shaken  asunder  by  the  motion  of  their  agitated  neighbours  ; 
the  visible  concomitant  of  this  molecular  breaking  up  being  what  we 
call  fermentation.  Liebig's  idea  of  a  ferment  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation.  He  gave  that 
doctrine  no  countenance  ;  he  derived  from  it  no  aid  ;  and  the  attempt 
of  the  heterogenist  to  strengthen  his  position  by  amalgamation  with 
Liebig  is  an  attempt  to  mix  together  wholly  immiscible  things. 
My  respondent  quotes  not  only  one,  but  two,  celebrated  Grerman 
chemists  in  his  favour.  I  ventured,  a  few  days  ago,  to  place  the 
foregoing  extract  from  the  '  reply '  before  a  third  distinguished  Grerman 
chemist,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  Liebig's  views.  He  had 
two  alternative  hypotheses  to  account  for  it.  The  first  need  not  be 
mentioned  ;  the  second  ascribed  the  reasoning  of  the  extract  to  '  mere 
confusion  of  mind.' 

My  respondent  continues  : — 

The  heterogenist,  therefore,  has  perfectly  good  ground  for  demanding  proofs  of 
error  from  the  germ-theorist,  rather  than  more  or  less  possible  guesses  based  solely 
on  the  germ-theorists'  way  of  thinking,  before  he  abandons  Liebig's  fertile  idea, 
supported  by  Gerhardt  and  others,  that  the  mere  organic  matter  of  the  air  can 
engender  fermentative  changes  in  suitable  fluids,  leading  though  it  may,  amongst 
other  phenomena,  to  a  new  birth  of  living  particles.  This,  loo,  the  reader  will 
observe,  is  a  very  diiferent  notion  concerning  the  origin  of  such  new  living  particles 
from  that  which  Professor  Tyndall  persists  in  attributing  to  me,  viz,  the  absurd 
idea  that  mere  dead  particles  from  the  air  are  themselves  '  miraculously  kindled 
into  living  things.' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reader  will  be  able  to  observe  the  diffe- 
rence to  which  his  attention  is  here  directed.  For  my  own  part  I 
am  grateful  for  the  explanation,  such  as  it  is,  which,  in  view  of  the 
writer's  previous  utterances,  was  by  no  means  unnecessary.  It  does 
not,  it  is  true,  quite  abolish  the  '  miracle,'  but  it  changes  the  form 
thereof.  It  is  not,  we  now  learn,  the  dead  atmospheric  particles 
themselves  that  are  kindled  into  life  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  dead 
particles  of  the  liquid  that  are  kindled  into  life  by  the  dead  particles 
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of  the  air.  The  former,  we  are  told,  is  an  '  absurd  idea,'  while  the 
latter,  I  suppose,  is  thought  a  sweetly  reasonable  one.  Thus  the  dis- 
cord persistently  raised  by  me  is  finally  resolved.  The  '  reader,'  if  I 
might  claim  his  attention  for  a  moment,  will  observe  the  frictionless 
way  in  which  this  'new  birth  of  living  particles'  in  the  liquid,  begot- 
ten, be  it  remembered,  by  the  dead  particles  of  the  air,  glides  in  as  a 
small  corollary  to  Liebig's  '  fertile  idea.'  There  are  people  amongst 
us  who,  it  is  alleged,  can  produce  effects,  before  which  the  discoveries 
of  Newton  pale.  There  are  men  of  science  who  would  sell  all 
that  they  have,  and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  for  a  glimpse 
of  phenomena  which  are  mere  trifles  to  the  '  spiritualist.'  In  like 
manner,  while  no  discovery  of  the  age  would  bear  comparison  with 
this  c  new  birth  of  living  particles,'  it  is  a  mere  commonplace  occur- 
rence to  our  fortunate  heterogenist. 

My  respondent  scatters  through  his  article  words  and  phrases 
which  he  intends  to  have  an  effect,  if  not  a  meaning.  He  labels 
proofs  as  '  assumptions,'  ocular  demonstrations  as  '  possible  guesses,' 
and  propositions  backed  by  all  the  knowledge  of  nature  which  we 
possess  as  the  outcome  of  arbitrary  prejudice.  He  speaks  of  my 
c  setting  the  seal  upon  nature's  possibilities  '  when  I  am  merely  set- 
ting it  upon  his  own  illicit  wanderings.  Indeed  he  plainly  shows  him- 
self to  be  unacquainted  with  the  real  basis  of  scientific  inference. 
Let  us  consider  a  special  case  over  which  he  has  loudly  sounded 
the  argumentative  timbrel.  In  my  January  article  I  refer  to 
Pouchet,  fairly,  I  trust,  appreciating  his  learning  and  his  strength, 
but  quoting  his  own  words  to  indicate  the  leaning  of  his  mind  when 
he  began  his  researches  on  heterogeny.  My  respondent  retorts  that 
I  show  '  an  even  more  obvious  bias  in  the  contrary  direction ; '  and,  to 
make  his  point  good,  he  publishes  a  mutilated  paragraph  from  one  of 
my  letters.  The  full  text  of  the  paragraph  I  here  restore : — 

Dr.  Bastian  says  that  two  interpretations  of  my  facts  are  equally  admissible. 
He  is  again  wrong ;  there  is  but  one  interpretation  possible.  An  interpretation 
which  violates  all  antecedent  knowledge  is  undeserving  of  the  name.  All  our 
experience  of  the  method  of  nature  goes  to  show  that  if  a  sown  particle  sprout  into 
a  plant,  the  particle  is  proved  thereby  to  be  the  seed  of  that  plant.  The  inference 
that  a  particle  which  when  sown  produces  a  thistle  is  the  seed  of  the  thistle,  is  not 
surer  than  the  inference  that  the  particles  described  in  the  Times  as  rising  in  clouds 
from  shaken  hay  embrace  the  seeds  of  bacteria ;  while  to  infer  that  the  thistle  is 
the  offspring,  not  of  a  living  seed,  but  of  dead  unrelated  organic  matter,  is  not  more 
repugnant  to  right  reason  than  the  so-called  second  interpretation  of  Dr.  Bastian, 
which  ascribes  such  definite  organisms  as  hay-bacillus  to  dead  dust. 

This,  I  submit,  is  reasoning  of  a  perfectly  sound  and  wholesome 
kind.  My  respondent,  however,  italicises  one  obnoxious  line  of  the 
paragraph,  omits  some  others,  and  deduces  from  the  whole  that  I 
have  set  my  presumptuous  seal  upon  the  *  possibilities  of  nature,'  and 
done  other  foolish  things.  I  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
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make  this  matter  plain  to  the  readers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  smallest  organisms  which  the  microscope  has  hitherto  revealed, 
are  grouped  together  under  the  common  name  of  bacteria.  They 
differ  from  each  other  both  in  size  and  shape,  some  being  globular, 
some  staff- like  (whence  the  name),  some  having  the  form  of  fine  fila- 
ments, some  mobile,  and  some  still.  In  the  staff-like  bacteria,  the 
usual  mode  of  propagation  and  multiplication  is  bisection.  The 
*  staff'  is  nipped  at  its  centre,  the  nip  deepens,  and  finally  the  bacte- 
rium is  divided  into  two  halves,  which  lengthen  and  are  bisected  in 
their  turn.  According  to  a  calculation  of  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  this 
process  enables  seventeen  millions  of  individuals  to  proceed  in  twenty- 
four  hours  from  a  single  ancestor.  In  the  case,  however,  of  certain 
large  bacteria,  which,  because  they  are  large,  have  been  more  tho- 
roughly examined  than  the  others,  the  rods  or  filaments  are  observed 
to  resolve  themselves  into  spores.  This  resolution,  as  proved  by  Cohn 
and  Koch,  is  conspicuously  illustrated  by  the  bacillus  subtilis  of  hay, 
and  the  bacillus  anthracis  of  splenic  fever.  Both  these  organisms 
propagate  themselves  by  spores  which  may  be  rendered  as  plain  to 
the  eye  of  the  microscopist  as  peas  in  a  pod.1 

This  premised,  let  the  reader  place  before  his  mind  one  of  the 
sealed  chambers  described  in  the  January  number  of  this  Eeview ; 
let  him  figure  its  series  of  test-tubes,  charged  with  infusions  which, 
exposed  to  optically  pure  air,  have  remained  sweet  and  clear  for  six 
months  in  a  warm  room.  Let  the  reader  now  suppose  the  door  of  the 
sealed  chamber  to  be  opened,  and  a  bunch  of  dry  hay  to  be  shaken 
in  the  moteless  air  of  the  chamber.  A  beam  sent  through  that  air 
now  shows  it  to  be  laden  with  dust.  Forty-eight  hours  after  this 
dust  has  been  let  loose,  the  infusions  are  found  to  have  a  fatty,  cor- 
rugated scum  upon  their  surfaces,  it  may  be  with  a  clear,  or  it  may  be 
with  a  turbid  liquid  underneath.  When  this  scum  is  examined,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  countless  multitudes  of  the  hay  bacillus  matted 
together.  What  are  we  to  conclude  ?  Whence  have  these  organisms 
come  ?  I  say  there  is  but  one  interpretation  possible,  and  this  is 
the  particularly  obnoxious  phrase  that  my  respondent  has  italicised 
as  marking  my  scientific  bigotry  and  narrowness  of  view.  The  in- 
terpretation is  that  the  organisms  have  come  from  the  germs  of 
bacillus  subtilis,  which  have  been  shaken  from  the  hay.  In  giving 
this  interpretation,  and  in  asserting  it  to  be  the  only  one,  I  am  not, 
I  submit,  arbitrarily  setting  my  seal  upon  the  possibilities  of  nature, 
but  loyally  and  dutifully  following  her  teachings  as  an  obedient 
son.  But,  my  respondent  might  urge,  you  forget  the  other  interpre- 
tation, that  I  made  so  clear  to  the  reader  at  page  267  of  my  *  reply ' 

1  A  few  days  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  matted  together  and  dotted 
with  spores,  some  magnificent  examples  of  bacillus  anthracis,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated by  Mr.  Ewart,  of  University  College. 
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— the  interpretation,  namely,  that  the  dust  of  the  hay  is  dead  organic 
matter  in  a  state  of  motor  decay.  This  dead  dust  falls  into  the 
infusions,  and  although  it  does  net  commit  the  '  absurdity '  of  be- 
coming '  itself '  alive,  it  does  go  through  the  perfectly  reasonable 
process  of  making  the  dead  infusions  alive.  The  value  of  logic  lead- 
ing to  this  issue  has  been  duly  appraised  by  our  highest  scientific 
authorities  ;  its  survival  among  the  general  public  cannot,  I  think,  be 
long. 

'  What  present  warrant,'  asks  my  respondent,  '  is  there  for  sup- 
posing that  a  naked,  or  almost  naked,  speck  of  protoplasm  can  with- 
stand four,  six,  or  eight  hours'  boiling  ? '  To  which  he  adds,  c  I  can 
only  answer  none.'  Regarding  naked  specks  of  protoplasm  I  make 
no  assertion.  I  know  nothing  about  them  save  as  the  creatures  of  my 
respondent's  fancy  put  into  words.  But  I  do  affirm,  not  as  a  '  suppo- 
sition,' nor  an  *  assumption,'  nor  a  '  probable  guess,'  nor,  to  use  a 
more  strenuous  stigma  of  my  respondent,  *  a  wild  hypothesis,'  but  as 
a  matter  of  the  most  undoubted  fact,  that  the  spores  of  the  hay 
bacillus,  when  thoroughly  desiccated  by  age,  have,  in  special  cases, 
withstood  the  ordeal  mentioned.  And  I  further  affirm  that  these 
obdurate  germs,  under  the  guidance  of  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
germs,  can  be  destroyed  by  five  minutes'  boiling,  or  even  less.  This 
needs  explanation.  The  finished  bacterium,  as  the  reader  of  my 
January  article  knows,  perishes  at  a  temperature  far  below  that  of 
boiling  water,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  nearer  the  germ  is  to 
its  final  sensitive  condition  the  more  readily  will  it  succumb  to  heat 
Seeds  soften  before  and  during  germination.  This  premised,  the 
simple  description  of  the  following  process  will  suffice  to  make  its 
meaning  understood. 

An  infusion  infected  with  the  most  powerfully  resistent  germs, 
but  otherwise  protected  against  the  floating  matters  of  the  air, 
is  gradually  raised  to  its  boiling-point.  Such  germs  as  have 
reached  the  soft  and  plastic  state  immediately  preceding  their 
development  into  bacteria  are  thus  destroyed.  The  infusion  is  then 
put  aside  in  a  warm  room  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  If  for  twenty- 
four,  we  might  have  the  liquid  charged  with  well -developed  bacteria. 
To  anticipate  this,  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  we  raise  the  in- 
fusion a  second  time  to  the  boiling  temperature,  which,  as  before, 
destroys  all  germs  then  approaching  their  point  of  final  development. 
The  infusion  is  again  put  aside  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  heating  is  repeated.  We  thus  kill  the  germs  in  the  order  of 
their  resistance,  and  finally  kill  the  last  of  them.  No  infusion  can 
withstand  this  process  if  it  be  repeated  a  sufficient  number  of  times. 
Artichoke,  cucumber,  and  turnip  infusions,  which  had  proved  spe- 
cially obstinate  when  infected  with  the  germs  of  desiccated  hay, 
were  completely  broken  down  by  this  method  of  discontinuous 
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heating,  three  minutes  being  found  sufficient  to  accomplish  what 
three  hundred  minutes'  continuous  boiling  failed  to  accomplish.  I 
applied  the  method,  moreover,  to  infusions  of  various  kinds  of  hay, 
including  those  most  tenacious  of  life.  Not  one  of  them  bore  the 
ordeal.  These  results  were  clearly  foreseen  before  they  were  realised, 
so  that  the  germ  theory  fulfils  the  test  of  every  true  theory,  that  test 
being  the  power  of  prevision. 

When  my  respondent  speaks  of  '  naked  or  almost  naked  specks  of 
protoplasm,'  he  draws,  as  I  have  intimated,  upon  his  own  imagina- 
tion, not  upon  the  objective  truth  of  Nature.  His  words  seem  the 
words  of  knowledge,  but  his  knowledge  is  really  nil.  He  concedes 
the  possibility  of  a  '  thin  covering.'  Such  a  covering  may,  however, 
exercise  a  powerful  protective  influence.  A  thin  pellicle  of  india- 
rubber,  for  example,  surrounding  a  pea  keeps  it  hard  in  boiling  water 
for  a  time  sufficient  to  reduce  an  uncovered  pea  to  a  pulp.  The 
pellicle  prevents  imbibition,  diffusion,  and  the  consequent  disintegra- 
tion. A  greasy  or  oily  surface,  or  even  the  layer  of  air  which  clings 
to  certain  bodies,  would  act  to  some  extent  in  a  similar  way.  '  The 
singular  resistance  of  green  vegetables  to  sterilisation,'  says  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Koberts,  '  appears  to  be  due  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  surface, 
perhaps  their  smooth  glistening  epidermis  which  prevented  complete 
wetting  of  their  surfaces.'  I  pointed  out  in  1876  that  the  process  by 
which  an  atmospheric  germ  is  wetted  would  be  an  interesting  subject 
of  investigation.  A  dry  microscope  covering-glass  may  be  caused  to 
float  on  water  for  a  year.  A  sewing-needle  may  be  similarly  kept 
floating,  though  its  specific  gravity  is  nearly  eight  times  that  of 
water.  Were  it  not  for  some  specific  relation  between  the  matter  of 
the  germ  and  that  of  the  liquid  into  which  it  falls,  wetting  would  be 
simply  impossible.  Antecedent  to  all  development  there  must  be  an 
interchange  of  matter  between  the  germ  and  its  environment ;  and 
this  interchange  must  obviously  depend  upon  the  relation  of  the 
germ  to  its  encompassing  liquid.  Anything  that  hinders  this  inter- 
change retards  the  destruction  of  the  germ  in  boiling  water.  In 
1877,  I  add  the  following  remark : — 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  surface  of  a  seed  or  germ  may  be  so  affected 
by  desiccation  and  other  causes  as  practically  to  prevent  contact  between  it  and  the 
surrounding  liquid.  The  body  of  a  germ,  moreover,  may  be  so  indurated  by  time 
and  dryness  as  to  resist  powerfully  the  insinuation  of  water  between  its  constituent 
molecules.  It  would  be  difficult  to  cause  such  a  germ  to  imbibe  the  moisture 
necessary  to  produce  the  swelling  and  softening  which  precede  its  destruction  in  a 
liquid  of  high  temperature. 

However  this  may  be — whatever  be  the  state  of  the  surface,  or  of 
the  body,  of  the  spores  of  bacillus  subtilis,  they  do  as  a  matter  of 
certainty  resist,  under  some  circumstances,  exposure  for  hours  to  the 
heat  of  boiling  water.  No  theoretic  scepticism  can  successfully 
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stand  in  the  way  of  this  fact,  established  as  it  has  been  by  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  rigidly  conducted  experiments. 

My  respondent  calls  his  article  a  '  reply.'  It  is  the  reply  which 
antecedent  knowledge  would  have  led  me  to  expect ;  but  it  is  not, 
I  submit,  the  reply  which  the  English  public,  including  the  medical 
profession  of  England,  had  a  right  to  expect.  It  is  a  reply  upon  side 
issues  which  do  not  touch  the  core  of  the  quertion  at  all.  Let  me 
point  out  something  which  demanded  a  reply,  but  to  which  none 
has  been  given.  Eeference  has  been  already  made  to  my  *  cloud 
of  witnesses,'  for  the  interpretation  of  whose  testimony  my  respon- 
dent seemed  to  intimate  that  he  possessed  a  private  key.  The  true 
inference  from  that  testimony  is  that  it  refutes  my  respondent. 
But  were  it  not  that  I  wished  to  follow  his  instructions  formally 
and  scrupulously,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  all  opportunity  of  cavil 
or  complaint,  the  refutation  was  unnecessary.  The  evidence  already 
recorded  against  him  in  the  industrial  arts  was  simply  overwhelming. 
Not  by  hundreds,  nor  by  thousands,  but  by  millions,  the  witnesses 
might  be  counted  which  contradict  him.  For,  what  are  most  of  our 
preserved  meats  and  vegetables  but  the  results  of  experiments  in 
which  his  instructions  have  been  carried  out  and  his  statements 
disproved  ?  Animal  and  vegetable  tissues  are  placed  in  tin  vessels, 
each  with  a  small  hole  in  its  lid.  The  tins  are  boiled,  steam  issues 
through  the  hole,  and  after  some  minutes'  boiling  the  tin  is  hermeti- 
cally sealed.  This  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  process  described 
by  my  respondent  before  the  Pathological  Society.  Every  sound  tin 
thus  prepared  is  therefore  a  witness  against  him.  I  am  aware  that 
he  has  met  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  Mr.  Huxley's  *  empty  generali- 
ties '  by  stating  that  the  tins  of  a  certain  establishment  which  he 
visited  were  boiled  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  after  sealing  were  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of  258°  for  half  an  hour.  But  this  is  not  the 
universal  practice,  and  millions  of  tins  have  been  prepared  without 
this  subsequent  superheating.  It  is  idle,  moreover,  to  lay  any  stress 
upon  this  point ;  for  the  substances  after  having  been  superheated 
remain  putrescible,  though  they  do  not  putrefy,  or  show  the  slightest 
tendency  or  power  to  generate  life. 

To  meet  this  crushing  demonstration  my  respondent  invented  the 
theory  referred  to  in  my  January  article,  according  to  which  sound 
tins  do,  in  the  first  instance,  ferment,  the  associated  organisms  com- 
mitting suicide  by  the  pressure  of  the  gases  developed  by  their  own 
vital  actions.  This  is  the  very  first  point  to  which  his  '  reply,'  if  he 
meant  it  to  be  a  real  one,  ought  to  have  been  directed.  Why  did  he, 
when  dealing  with  a  question  described  by  himself  as  '  lying  at  the 
root  of  the  most  fatal  class  of  diseases  to  which  the  human  race  is 
liable,'  commit  the  levity  of  enunciating  so  easily  tested  a  theory 
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without  having  carefully  verified  it  experimentally  ?  Why,  after  its 
character  has  been  exposed,  does  he  still  leave  his  medical  brethren 
in  the  dark  regarding  his  views  by  neglecting  to  confess  his  error, 
and  to  retract  it  ?  The  reply  that  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of 
him  ought  to  direct  itself  to  such  points  as  this. 

In  my  January  article  I  also  refer  to  sixty  flasks  prepared  in 
the  Eoyal  Institution,  and  transported  in  warm  July  weather  to 
the  Alps.  On  their  arrival,  fifty-four  of  these  flasks  were  found 
transparent  and  void  of  life.  Six  of  them  were  charged  with  or- 
ganisms, and  these  particular  six  were  found  on  examination  to  have 
had  their  fragile  sealed  ends  broken  off.  Here  is  a  question  for 
mv  respondent  which  he  does  not  attempt  to  answer.  I  described 
accurately  the  way  in  which  the  flasks  were  charged  and  sealed, 
and  gave  him  moreover  a  representative  drawing  of  one  of  them. 
He  does  not  offer  a  word  of  explanation  of  the  sterility  of  the  fifty- 
four  flasks,  prepared  according  to  his  own  prescription,  and  which 
ought,  according  to  his  prediction,  to  have  '  swarmed  with  bacteria  and 
allied  organisms.'  With  reference  to  his  pressure  theory,  which  he 
has  also  applied  to  explain  Gruithuisen's  experiments,  he  was,  more- 
over, informed  that  animal  and  vegetable  infusions  had  been  sub- 
jected by  me  to  mechanical  pressures  far  more  than  sufficient  to 
produce  the  bactericidal  effects  which  his  theory  ascribes  to  pressure, 
and  that  bacteria  nevertheless  grew  and  multiplied  to  countless 
swarms  under  such  pressures,  but  he  has  not  a  word  of  answer  to  the 
fact,  or  of  acknowledgment  of  what  it  involves.  He  had  claimed  a 
power  for  the  '  actinic  rays '  as  aiding  in  the  development  of  organ- 
isms. By  observations  conducted  in  the  powerful  sun-light  of  the 
Alps,  and  at  the  temperatures  which  my  respondent  declared  to  be 
most  efficient,  the  alleged  power  was  proved  to  be  a  delusion.  I 
pointed  out  the  fundamental  mistake  contained  in  his  communica- 
tion to  the  Koyal  Society,  where  an  observation  made  with  a  mineral 
solution  is  unwarrantably  extended  to  an  organic  infusion,  a  demon- 
stration of  the  de  novo  generation  of -living  organisms  being  founded 
on  this  illegitimate  process ;  but  the  '  reply '  does  not  contain  an 
allusion,  much  less  an  answer,  to  my  counter  demonstration.  He 
passes  without  notice  my  remarks  about  positive  and  negative  results, 
his  '  misunderstanding '  of  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  William 
Roberts,  '  makes  him  blind  to  the  overwhelming  cogency  of  the  case 
against  him.'  In  reply  to  one  of  his  arguments,  I  ask :  '  Why,  when 
your  sterilised  organic  infusion  is  exposed  to  optically  pure  air,  should 
this  generation  of  life  de  novo  utterly  cease  ?  Why  should  I  be  able 
to  preserve  my  turnip  juice  side  by  side  with  your  saline  solution  for 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  the  year  in  free  connection  with 
the  general  atmosphere,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  portion  of 
that  atmosphere  in  contact  with  the  juice  shall  be  visibly  free  from 
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floating  dust,  while  three  days'  exposure  to  that  dust  fills  it  with 
bacteria  ? '  There  is  no  answer.  These  are  but  a  fraction,  and  by 
no  means  the  weightiest  fraction,  of  the  points  urged  upon  his  atten- 
tion, but  which  he  systematically  avoids.  He  expands,  with  a 
*  wonderful  effluence  of  words,'  on  Medicago  and  such  like  things. 
He  deflects  the  discussion  from  the  question  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion to  the  totally  different  question  whether  the  bacterial  matter 
of  the  air  exists  there  as  germs  or  as  finished  organisms.  But  he 
leaves  absolutely  untouched  the  main  facts  and  the  most  conclusive 
arguments  of  my  article. 

As  to  any  bias,  or  prejudice,  or  foregone  conclusion,  that  may  be- 
set me  in  this  matter,  I  have  only  to  remind  the  reader  that  few 
persons  at  the  present  day  have  more  distinctly  avowed  belief  in  the 
'potency  of  matter,'  and  that  few  have  paid  more  dearly  for  the 
avowal,  than  myself.  The  criticism  of  highminded  scholars  and 
cultivated  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  vituperation  of  individuals  who 
have  not  yet  reached  that  '  place  in  Nature '  where  gentlemanly 
feeling  comes  into  play,  have  been  liberally  bestowed  upon  me. 
In  a  letter  recently  received  from  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  he  justly  remarks  that  I  should  probably  have  been 
well  satisfied  had  my  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  present  question 
justified  Pouchet  instead  of  Pasteur.  With  the  views,  indeed,  which 
I  entertain  upon  this  subject,  it  specially  behoves  me  to  take  care 
that  no  theoretic  leaning  shall  taint  my  judgment  of  experimental 
evidence.  I  have  always  kept  apart  the  speculative  and  the 
proved.  Before  Virchow  laid  down  his  canons  I  had  reduced 
them  to  practice.  My  sole  care  has  been  that  the  potency  of  truth 
should  be  vindicated  ;  and  no  denier  of  the  potency  of  matter  could 
labour  more  strenuously  than  I  have  done  to  demonstrate  its  impo- 
tence as  regards  spontaneous  generation.  While  expressing,  therefore, 
unshaken  'belief 'in  that  form  of  'materialism'  to  which  I  have 
already  given  utterance,  I  here  affirm  that  no  shred  of  trustworthy 
experimental  testimony  exists  to  prove  that  life,  in  our  day,  has 
ever  appeared  independently  of  antecedent  life. 

The  present  condition  of  this  question  is  such  that  no  medical 
man,  seeking  clearly  to  realise  and  effectually  to  remove  the  causes 
of  epidemic  disease,  need  have  his  mind  troubled  by  a  doubt  as  to  the 
derivation  of  those  organisms  to  which  modern  physiology,  with  ever 
increasing  emphasis,  assigns  such  momentous  functions.  Clearly 
assured  that  they  are  not  spontaneously  generated,  his  efforts  will  be 
directed  to  the  discovery  and  the  destruction  of  the  germinal  matter 
from  which  they  spring.  Here,  as  I  have  stated  in  another  place, 
the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  public  with  the  physician  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  success.  For  their  sakes  I  have  spared  no  pains  to 
render  my  demonstrations  so  clear  that  no  amount  of  verbal  'effluence ' 
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will  be  able  to  obscure  them.  This  accomplished,  the  controversy 
comes  to  a  natural  end.  Neither  honour  to  the  individual  nor  use- 
fulness to  the  public  is  likely  to  accrue  from  its  continuance,  and 
life  is  too  serious  to  be  spent  in  hunting  down  in  detail  the  Protean 
errors  of  Dr.  Bastian. 

JOHN  TYNDALL. 
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MR.  FORSTERS  DEFENCE   OF  THE 
CHURCH. 

THAT  some  of  the  journals  which  profess  to  be  champions  of  the 
Establishment  should  receive  Mr.  Forster's  Bradford  manifesto  with 
effusive  gratitude  was  only  to  be  expected,  but  is  not  therefore  less  sig- 
nificant. To  the  secular  champions  of  the  State  Church  who  regard 
it  either  as  a  department  of  spiritual  police,  or  an  office  of  religious 
heraldry  which  serves  to  impress  the  stamp  of  fashion  upon  a  certain  type 
of  religion,  or  an  Ecclesiastical  Poor  Law  Board  which  is  to  provide  the 
necessary  amount  of  instruction  and  service  for  the  people,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  acceptable.  A  subject  for  curious  and  interesting 
inquiry  in  the  natural  history  of  ecclesiastical  opinion  is  suggested  by 
the  attitude  which  the  Daily  Telegraph,  for  example,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  those  so  aptly  characterised  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  as  the 
'loafers  and  loungers  of  society,'  assumes  towards  the  Establishment. 
It  seems  strange,  at  first  sight,  that  those  who  are  so  desirous  to  prop 
up  the  tottering  religion  of  the  gentlemanly  Turk  should  be  so  desirous 
of  perpetuating  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  this  country  ; 
and  the  wonder  increases  when  we  place  their  defences  of  the  Esta- 
blishment by  the  side  of  their  tierce  diatribes  against  the  clergy.  But, 
however  it  is  to  be  explained,  these  champions  of  Islam  are,  for  the 
most  part,  such  sturdy  supporters  of  our  Establishment  that  the 
Daily  Telegraph  almost  condoned  the  sin  of  Mr.  Forster's  convincing 
argument  on  the  Eastern  Question,  in  the  delight  with  which  it  re- 
ceived his  assault  on  the  Nonconformist  position  and  triumphant 
vindication  of  a  National  Church.  Such  praise  is  eminently  sug- 
gestive, and  may  well  lead  the  best  men  of  the  Erastian  party,  and  still 
more  so  those  who  value  a  State  Establishment  as  a  distinct  witness 
on  behalf  of  the  truth,  to  inquire  whether  an  institution  which  excites 
the  enthusiasm  of  such  supporters  is  really  answering  the  ends  which 
they  desire  to  promote. 

With  this  latter  class — those  who  believe  that  the  Church  is  a  divine 
institution,  and  has  a  divine  message  to  deliver  to  mankind,  and  that 
the  State  only  fulfils  a  primary  duty  in  providing  it  with  facilities  for 
doing  its  work — the  approval  of  Mr.  Forster's  speech,  if  there  has 
been  approval  at  all,  has  been  much  more  qualified.  It  could  not 
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have  been  otherwise  ;  for  decided  Churchmen,  whether  High  or  Low, 
could  not  endorse  such  advocacy  without  sacrificing  their  fundamental 
principles.  It  would  have  been  a  humiliation  indeed — a  humiliation 
far  greater  than  any  involved  in  the  loss  of  the  prestige  which  their 
present  position  gives  them — if  the  clergy  had  been  content  to  accept 
a  defender  who  talks  of  them  as  servants  of  the  State,  who  justifies 
their  continuance  in  this  position  because  it  is  desirable  that  every 
Englishman,  when  he  desires  to  learn  something  about  the  '  better 
life  to  come,'  should  be  able  to  consult  a  State  official  on  the  subject, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  intimates  that  the  whole  question  is  one 
of  pure  expediency,  and  that,  if  the  time  should  come  when  its  clergy 
should  assert  themselves  to  be  what  the  great  majority  of  them  already 
believe  and  teach  that  they  are,  the  institution  would  then  do  more  harm 
than  good.  The  Anglican  clergy  must  have  sold  their  souls  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  before  they  could  be  satisfied  to  adopt  such  a  theory  as  that. 
No  doubt  there  are  among  them  some  who  have  this  idea  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  hint 
a  doubt  of  their  conscientiousness,  greatly  as  I  marvel  at  their  willing- 
ness to  sink  the  true  glory  of  a  minister  of  Christ  for  the  factitious 
authority  and  honour  of  a  servant  of  the  State.  But  they  are  a 
minority  of  the  clergy,  and  the  great  body  have  a  far  higher  concep- 
tion of  the  office  which  they  hold,  of  the  source  from  which  they 
derive  their  commission,  and  of  the  power  to  which  they  owe  subjec- 
tion. Evangelicals  and  Ritualists  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  priestly 
nature  of  their  office,  but  they  agree  in  the  belief  that  they  are 
the  servants  of  the  Most  High  Grod,  called  by  Him  to  speak  to  men 
the  words  of  salvation,  and  to  do  it,  not  because  their  hearers  are 
Englishmen  with  a  national  right  to  their  service,  but  because  they  are 
men  with  a  sovereign  claim  on  the  sympathy  of  all  who  preach  Christ. 
That  men  with  such  a  view  of  their  office  and  its  duties  should 
acquiesce  in  the  representations  of  Mr.  Forster  was  simply  impossible. 
Even  a  tacit  connivance  in  them  would  be  a  dishonour  to  the  Gospel 
they  preach  and  the  only  Master  whom  they  seek  to  serve.  They 
are  naturally  desirous  to  preserve  an  Establishment  whose  influence 
they  so  highly  value,  and  which  has  in  their  eyes  a  sanctity  of  which 
Nonconformists  find  it  difficult  to  conceive,  and  they  are  glad  to  find 
a  leading  member  of  the  party  whose  hostility  to  it  is  most  to  be 
dreaded  declaring  in  its  favour.  But  the  more  earnest  and  devoted 
they  are  to  their  ministry,  the  more  strongly  must  they  feel  the  indig- 
nity of  the  suggestion  that*  their  holiest  work  is  a  service  to  the 
State,  and  of  the  further  thought  which  it  implies  that  there  would 
be  an  abatement  of  their  zeal  and  a  diminution  of  their  labours  in 
the  event  of  their  separation  from  the  State.  Mr.  Forster's  argument 
goes  to  this  point,  or  it  amounts  to  very  little.  Its  sole  strength  is 
derived  from  the  assumption  that  this  ministry  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy and  wisdom,  to  which  he  rightly  attaches  so  high  a  value,  would 
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either  cease  or  be  materially  curtailed  if  the  State  did  not  provide 
it.  The  clergy  of  the  Establishment  would  be  untrue  to  their  prin- 
ciples and  reputation  if  they  could  tolerate  such  an  idea.  They  have 
a  faith  in  Grod  and  a  faith  in  the  commission  and  power  of  that 
Church  of  which  they  are  ministers,  which,  while  it  preserves  them 
from  such  apprehensions,  would  lead  them  scornfully  to  repudiate  the 
protection  proffered  to  them  on  condition  that  they  accept  the  humble 
role  of  servants  of  the  State.  Their  true  voice  is  heard  in  such 
noble  words  as  those  Canon  Curteis  employed  in  the  closing  letter  of  a 
correspondence  with  myself,  which  must  undoubtedly  have  found  an 
echo  in  hundreds  of  country  parsonages  : '  Better  a  thousand  times  that 
religion  ceased  to  have  a  national  recognition,  that  national  thanks- 
giving found  nothing  ready  to  hand  for  its  expression,  that  national 
mourning  should  have  no  acknowledged  rites,  and  the  molten  feelings 
of  a  whole  people  should  have  no  mould  prepared  for  them  to  run 
into,  than  that  any  Church  of  Christ  in  this  country  should  be  secu- 
larised and  its  clergy  turned  into  mere  servants  of  the  State.' 

Canon  Curteis  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  man.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  describe  his  ecclesiastical  position  he  might  be  classified  as 
belonging  to  the  '  correct  Church ' — that  is,  he  is  a  good  representative 
of  that  powerful  centre  in  which  the  strength  of  the  Anglican  Esta- 
blishment lies,  and  by  which  its  character  is  chiefly  moulded.  The 
correspondence  from  which  I  quote  proves  him  to  be  as  earnest  as 
he  is  unquestionably  able  in  his  defence  of  the  Establishment.  But 
he  does  not  hesitate  thus  publicly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  discussion 
as  to  the  righteousness  and  wisdom  of  preserving  it,  to  assert  that  he 
would  part  with  all  its  advantages  rather  than  retain  them  as  a  mere 
servant  of  the  State.  This  declaration  was  endorsed  by  some  of  the 
Church  journals,  and  if  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  the  clergy,  or  if  there  are 
some  ready  to  lean  even  on  such  a  broken  reed  as  that  which  the 
member  for  Bradford  supplies — a  reed  on  which  assuredly  if  a  Church 
defender  lean  it  will  pierce  his  hand — that  is  due  to  the  stern  exigen- 
cies of  the  situation  only.  Nonconformists  are  increasing  in  strength, 
and,  what  is  worse,  they  are  securing  a  sympathy  in  their  political 
aims  from  men  who  do  not  hold'  their  theological  or  ecclesiastical 
principles  ;  and  if  a  Liberal  chief  will  oppose  them  and  prevent  them 
from  obtaining  the  influence  of  the  Liberal  party  in  their  favour,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  examine  too  closely  the  grounds  on  which  he 
offers  his  help.  That  in  their  hearts  the  High  Church  clergy  detest 
his  Erastianism  even  more  than  the  Eadicalism  of  the  Liberation 
Society  does  not  admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt; -but  if  the  one  can 
be  utilised  for  the  defeat  of  the  other,  expediency  would  teach  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  force  thus  placed  at  their  disposal. 

But  it  is  not  the  clergy  only  to  whom   such  a  mode  of  con- 
tending for  Church  Establishments  must  be  unpalatable.     The  Duke 
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of  Argyll,  as  a  Liberal  statesman  who  still  looks  favourably  on  a 
State  Church,  might  be  supposed  to  be  in  close  sympathy  and 
agreement  with  his  former  colleague.  But  they  agree  only  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Liberation  Society.  When  they 
develope  their  ideas  of  an  Establishment,  they  are  about  as  far 
apart  as  Canon  Curteis  and  Mr.  Forster.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  here  which  view  is  the  least  defensible.  Enough  to  say 
that  the  basis  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  lays  down  for  a  Church  is 
in  principle  opposed  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Forster.  The  Duke 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  suggestion  that  the  appointment  of 
the  parish  minister,  having  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  old 
patrons  by  the  Act  which  abolished  patronage  in  Scotland,  should 
have  been  committed  to  the  parishioners  as  a  whole,  and  contends, 
on  the  contrary,  in  favour  of  the  arrangement  which  has  been  esta- 
blished by  the  Government  Bill,  and  by  which  the  adherents  of  the 
Established  Church  alone  are  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  election. 
But  this  view  directly  traverses  the  Erastian  theory,  and  in  fact  converts 
a  national  church  into  a  privileged  sect.  Under  the  present  system  of 
patronage  it  is  assumed  that  the  State  appoints  the  parish  priest. 
How  the  theory  is  to  be  reconciled  to  the  facts  is  one  of  those  puzzling 
anomalies  in  which  our  ecclesiastical  system  abounds,  and  which  afford 
such  a  boundless  field  for  the  speculative  ingenuity  of  liberal  deans 
or  other  Church  defenders.  Still  there  is  the  theory,  and  the  facts 
must  take  care  of  themselves.  But  if  it  were  proposed  to  give  to  all 
who  attended  the  parish  church  the  right  to  appoint  the  clergyman 
who  should  have  charge  of  the  religious  work  of  the  parish,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one  could  be  sufficiently  barefaced  to- 
insist  on  the  theory  any  longer.  The  Duke  of  Argyll's  view  of  the 
proper  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State  is  very  different, 
and  practically  comes  to  the  establishment,  by  means  of  certain 
privileges  and  emoluments  granted  by  the  nation,  of  a  Church  which 
nevertheless  retains  certain  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  independence. 
The  Duke  has  too  high  a  sense  of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  brook  the  idea  of  its  being  identified  with  the  nation,  qua, 
nation.  The  rights  which  men  have  in  the  Scotch  Church  they  have 
not  as  Scotchmen,  but  as  Presbyterians,  and  as  Presbyterians  adhering 
to  the  established  form.  A  political  Church — that  is,  a  Church  which 
shall  be  co-extensive  with  the  nation,  in  which  all  citizens  shall  have 
rights  as  citizens,  whose  doctrine  and  discipline  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  the  State,  and  which,  to  sum  up  all  in  a  word,  shall  in  fact 
be  only  the  religious  department  of  the  Government — is  as  abhorrent 
to  him  as  to  the  strongest  Nonconformist.  He  is  inconsistent  with 
his  own  theory  when  he  becomes  the  champion  of  an  establishment 
which  rests  on  the  very  principles  which  he  repudiates ;  but  he  is  not 
less  distinct  in  the  assertion  of  views  which  are  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  Erastianism  of  which  Mr.  Forster  is  the  exponent.  Accord- 
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ing  to  the  Duke,  even  the  National  Church  is  to  be  composed  only 
of  those  who  are  united  by  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship.  On  the 
Erastian  view  (which  is  the  only  one  which  gives  religious  establish- 
ments any  chance  of  survival)  it  includes  the  whole  of  the  people, 
who,  indeed,  cannot  help  being  born  Churchmen  any  more  than 
they  can  help  being  born  Englishmen.  This  particular  point,  on 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  insisted  at  the  Croydon/  Congress,  did 
not  come  within  the  range  of  Mr.  Forster's  argument,  but  it  is  its 
underlying  principle.  The  Establishment  was  justified  as  a  great 
public  institution,  whose  ministers  are  public  officers,  whose  consti- 
tuency is  the  public  of  the  nation,  whose  government  is  by  public 
authority,  whose  privileges  are  open  to  the  public  without  discrimina- 
tion. In  opposition  to  this  specious  view,  which  captivates  so  many 
politicians  of  our  day,  and  which  finds  especial  favour  with  those 
journalists  whose  zeal  for  religion  is  manifest  chiefly  in  a  desire  that 
the  State  should  provide  it  for  other  people  and  so  keep  it  of  the 
mildest  form,  the  Duke  says : — 

There  is  one  thing  which  the  principle  does  absolutely  exclude,  and  that  is, 
that  the  Christian  Church  should  have  imposed  upon  it  terms  of  membership  which 
are  purely  secular,  and  therefore  wholly  alien  to  its  nature  and  its  functions.  The 
tie  which  binds  men  together  as  members  of  that  society  is  a  tie  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  cannot  be  confounded  with  those  other  ties  which  gather  them  together  in  a 
tap-room  or  even  at  the  polling-booth. 

The  progress  of  the  controversy  and  the  different  circumstances  of 
the  two  State  Churches  have  thus  brought  out  in  bold  relief  the  divi- 
sions among  the  defenders  of  the  Establishment.  Both  parties  desire 
a  State  Church,  but  they  are  so  far  from  desiring  the  same  thing 
that  it  may  be  assumed  that  either  would  rather  abandon  the 
idea  of  a  National  Church  altogether  than  have  one  fashioned 
according  to  the  views  of  the  other.  It  may  be  that  mere  politicians, 
from  a  reluctance  to  enter  upon  a  work  beset  with  difficulties  which 
must  necessarily  be  very  great,  and  which  they  absurdly  exaggerate, 
would  maintain  its  status  quo  as  long  as  possible,  but  it  is  pretty 
manifest  that  ardent  Churchmen  would  not  acquiesce  in  a  policy  so 
temporising,  and  it  may  be  that,  in  their  recoil  from  the  tyranny  or 
secularism  of  Erastianism,  they  may  become  parties  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Establishment.  In  the  meantime,  however,  there  is  naturally 
no  little  confusion. 

Canon  Curteis,  describing  the  situation  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
says :  '  A  triangular  duel  of  the  oddest  kind  is  going  on  at  the  present 
time  in  England  about  the  question  of  Church  and  State.  Each  com- 
batant's attention  is  fixed  on  the  hostile  party  more  immediately  oppo- 
site to  him.  But  in  point  of  fact  that  party  is  harmless  to  hurt.  He 
is  delivering  fire  in  quite  another  direction,  and  the  attack  to  be  really 
dreaded  comes,  in  each  case,  from  a  combatant  on  the  flank  and  not  in 
the  front.'  It  is  seldom  easy  to  make  metaphors  run  on  all  fours,  and 
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perhaps  a  Nonconformist  occupying  an  entirely  different  stand-point 
may  have  a  special  difficulty  in  comprehending  this  figure.     At  all 
events  it  seems  to  require  a  key,  which  only  the  Canon  himself  can 
supply.     If  a  guess  at  its  occult  meaning  is  to  be  hazarded,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  Anglicans  and  Liberationists  front  each  other,  and 
that,  while    they    are   directing   their   fierce   mutual   assaults,  the 
Erastians  on  their   flank  are  effectively  damaging  both.     The  only 
objection  to  this  interpretation  is  that  it  does  not  square  with  facts. 
The  Erastians  are  the  only  opponents  whom  Liberationists  regard  as 
holding  a  really  formidable  position  at  all.     Anglicans  may  propound 
their  theories  with  a  confidence  as  strong  as  that  which  Canon  Curteis 
displays,  but  all  the  world  knows  that  they  have  no  adherents  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  clergy  and  the  clerical  laymen  who  figure  at  diocesan 
synods   and  similar  gatherings.     When   the  worthy  Canon  tells  us 
that  the  Church  does  not  draw,  nor  wish  to  draw,  one  farthing  from 
the  State — for  she  lives  entirely  by  her  own  endowments,  supplemented 
and  more  than  doubled  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  her  sons — and  asks 
us  to  regard  her  position  as  a  magnificent  illustration  of  true  Christian 
unselfishness,  by  which  the  nation  is  perpetually  reminded  of  the  grand 
truth  that  property  is  to  be  regarded  as  held  in  trust  not  for  private 
enjoyment,  but  for  the  public  good,  he  can  expect  to  be  met  only 
with  a  smile  of  incredulity.     He  deserves  the  credit,  at  all  events,  of 
fidelity  to  his  idea.     It  has  hitherto  been  a  puzzle  to  understand  why 
a  Church  which,  according  to  these  high  Anglicans,  owes  nothing  to 
the  State,  should  be  content  to  accept  a  position  of  subordination. 
The  Canon  has  propounded  a  perfect  solution.     The  conduct  of  the 
Anglican  Church  is  the  result  of  a  Christian  disinterestedness  and 
elevated  patriotism,  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel 
in  history.     Look  at  the  facts  as  represented  on  this  view.      The 
Church  has  a  large  estate  which  is  indisputably  its  own,  but  it  has 
allowed  the  State  to  deal  with  it  as  a  great  public  possession,  to 
alienate  it,  to  redistribute  it,  even  to  give  large  portions  of  it  to  pri- 
vate  individuals,  and  in  relation  to 'what  is   still  left  to  it  it  has 
consented  to  act  only  as  trustee,  using  it  for  the  public  good  and  in 
subjection  to  public  control.     This  theory,  we  are  told, 

maintains  that  Church  buildings,  Church  dues,  and  Church  possessions  in  general, 
are  thus  (like  the  offered  first  fruits  of  a  harvest)  a  perpetual  recognition  and 
standing  public  reminder  how  the  opposite  notion  of  '  private  property '  may 
easily  become  a  hideous  national  idol ;  that,  in  fact,  all '  property '  (though  in  a  less 
degree  as  the  interests  involved  become  narrower)  partakes  in  the  nature  of  a  trust ; 
and  that  no  nation  is  better  warned  against  excessive  mammon-worship  than 
by  the  spectacle  of  a  public  man,  a  public  building,  and  a  public  endowment 
planted  down  in  every  parish  by  an  organised  society  older  far  than  Parliament, 
and  older  than  the  realm  of  England  itself,  and  working  purely  for  the  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  advantage  of  all  Englishmen  who  may  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  services. 
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This  is  certainly  a  striking  and  original  conception.  It  reconciles 
the  two  opposing  views  as  to  the  public  and  private  origin  of  Church 
property  in  a  manner  which  would  be  simply  marvellous  if  it  could 
be  shown  to  rest  on  solid  foundation  or  to  fit  in  with  the  facts  of 
history.  Difficulties  which  must  often  have  perplexed  even  stout 
defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  Church  at  once  disappear,  and  those  ill- 
conditioned  and  evil-designing  people,  the  '  political  Dissenters,'  stand 
convicted  not  only  of  a  serious  historical  and  logical  blunder,  but  of 
what  is  infinitely  worse,  a  moral  obliquity  which  prevents  them  from 
recognising  a  really  grand  and  disinterested  act.  The  dilemma  on 
the  horns  of  which  it  has  been  sought  to  impale  Church  defenders 
is  thus  escaped  in  the  most  happy  way ;  for  there  ceases  to  be  any 
anomaly  in  the  public  character  which  has  always  attached  to  this 
'  private  property  '  of  the  Church,  seeing  that  the  Church  has  magna- 
nimously determined  not  to  regard  it  as  held  in  trust  for  the  public 
and  therefore  to  be  placed  under  public  management.  Such  being 
the  relative  position  of  Church  and  State,  however,  Canon  Curteis 
is  all  too  modest  in  his  demand  when  he  asks  that  the  Church  should 
have;  '  within  certain  limits,  the  power  of  making  by-laws  for  herself, 
those  limits  being  entirely  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  State  by  the 
reservation  to  Parliament  of  a  veto  on  all  important  measures.'  After 
this,  who  will  dare  to  say  that  the  days  of  Christian  meekness  are 
past,  or  that  we  need  go  beyond  the  confines  of  this  happy  island  for 
illustrations  of  its  perfection  ?  So  wicked,  however,  is  human  nature 
that  we  greatly  fear  that,  instead  of  this  high  quality  being  ap- 
preciated, there  will  be  not  a  few  who  will  see  in  the  readiness  to 
hold  a  great  private  estate  on  these  liberal  conditions  an  evidence  of 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  title. 

There  is,  in  truth,  not  a  proposition  in  Mr.  Curteis's  statement 
which  would  pass  unchallenged,  unless,  indeed,  we  except  the  asser- 
tion that  the  old  endowments  have  been  largely  increased  by  the 
voluntary  gifts  of  members  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Anglican  writers 
may  persist  in  asserting  the  unbroken  continuity  of  their  Church  from 
some  uncertain  date,  said  by  Canon  Curteis  to  be  '  older  far  than 
Parliament,  and  older  than  the  realm  of  England  itself,'  but  they 
will  prophesy  to  deaf  ears  and  unbelieving  hearts  so  long  as  the 
records  of  history  obstinately  refuse  to  conform  themselves  to  sacer- 
dotal ideas.  There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  prove  that  there  was 
in  any  true  sense  a  Church  of  England  before  the  Eeformation.  Even 
Canon  Curteis  himself,  after  making  a  stout  fight  on  the  point,  very 
honourably  admitted  that  the  National  Churches  of  ante-Reformation 
times  were  nothing  more  than  '  Congregational  Unions,'  which  means 
in  effect  that  they  had  no  legislative  power  or  corporate  existence.  How 
is  it  then  that  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established  has 
come  into  possession  of  the  great  estates  it  now  holds  ?  Or,  to  put  the 
question  with  more  exactness,  how  is  it  that  the  different  corporations, 
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sole  or  aggregate,  by  whom  this  property  is  enjoyed,  have  come  into 
possession  of  it,  seeing  that  on  so  many  points  of  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  ritual,  they  differ  so  widely  from  those  to  whom  it  was  bequeathed, 
that  in  not  a  few  cases  they  are  unable  to  discharge  the  special  functions 
(such  as  masses  for  the  dead)  for  which  it  was  given  to  make  provision  ? 
The  answer  is  clear  to  all  whose  judgments  are  not  warped  by  an  eccle- 
siastical theory,  for  it  is  written  in  broad  characters  on  the  page  of 
the  record.  The  Church  corporations  hold  one  part  of  the  old  eccle- 
siastical estates  by  the  same  title  which  gives  another  and  by  no 
means  insignificant  portion  of  it  to  some  of  our  nobility,  among  whom 
may  be  found  gallant  champions  of  the  rights  of  the  pious  founder — 
that  is,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament.  By  no  other  power  could  our 
great  cathedrals  have  been  taken  from  those  who  used  them  for  those 
stately  processions  and  grand  ceremonials  connected  with  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  and  handed  over  to  a  Church  in  whose  articles  masses 
are  declared  to  be  blasphemous  follies  and  dangerous  deceits.  Mr, 
Curteis  may  hate  the  Erastian  theory,  even  as  Nonconformists  do, 
but  it  is  that  which  is  sustained  by  the  facts  of  history,  and,  if  there  is 
to  be  an  establishment  at  all,  it  is  the  only  one  which  a  free  State  will 
endure.  The  last  solution  of  our  present  ecclesiastical  tangle  which 
is  at  all  likely  to  find  favour  either  with  English  statesmen  or  the 
English  people  is  that  which  the  High  Churchman  suggests.  It  may 
be  that  the  Church  would  be  content  with  very  slight  concessions 
to  its  craving  for  independence,  but,  instead  of  yielding  even  these, 
the  probability  is  that  Parliament  will  rather  move  in  a  contrary 
direction ;  and  Mr.  Curteis  and  his  friends  are  certainly  indulging  a 
vain  dream  if  they  suppose  that  a  dread  of  Erastianism  would  induce 
Nonconformists  to  unite  with  them  in  opposing  any  such  encroach- 
ments of  the  State.  We  have  no  desire  to  prevent  the  yoke  of  State 
control  from  becoming  too  galling.  If  a  church  is  to  be  an  institution 
of  the  State,  we  hold  that  neither  power  of  the  State  should  be  para- 
mount. Undoubtedly  that  means  utter  degradation  to  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  in  the  estimation  of  true  Nonconformists  it  means  even  more, 
for  it  is  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  Christ.  But  that  is  a  reason  why  the 
Christian  Church  should  not  ally  itself  with  the  State,  not  why  the 
State  should  relax  its  proper  authority  over  one  of  its  own  depart- 
ments. 

Canon  Curteis  makes  a  mistake  when  he  speaks  of  a  '  triangular 
duel '  at  all,  for  that  implies  that  every  combatant  is  equally  opposed 
to  both  the  others.  But  here,  on  the  contrary,  however  much  Eras- 
tians  and  Anglicans  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  they  are  quite 
ready  to  unite  for  the  '  Establishment '  against  all  comers.  A  very 
simple  process  would  dissolve  the  alliance  and  break  up  a  majority 
which  is  purely  factitious,  being  composed  of  two  minorities  who 
have  no  real  bond  of  union.  Define  what  the  Establishment  is,  and 
the  present  allies  become  irreconcilable  foes,  and  one  party  or  the 
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other  will  join  the  ranks  of  the  Liberationists  rather  than  tolerate  a 
State  Church  framed  on  the  model  which  its  quondam  associates 
approve.  This  is  now  no  matter  of  conjecture,  for  Mr.  Forster  declares 
that  he  would  not  assent  to  the  existence  of  a  privileged  priesthood, 
while  Canon  Curteis  with  mingled  scorn  and  indignation  spurns  the 
idea  of  being  a  mere  servant  of  the  State,  and  is  evidently  prepared 
to  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  Establishment  from  the  soles  of  his  feet 
rather  than  accept  such  a  position. 

This  difference  of  view  has,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  a  most 
important  bearing  upon  the  vital  point  in  Mr.  Forster's  argument. 
Canon  Curteis  is  a  high  type  of  the  class  of  men  by  whom  his  theory 
is  to  be  worked  out.  So  far  from  being  very  advanced  in  his  ecclesi- 
astical opinions,  he  lags  in  the  rear  of  the  present  sacerdotal  movement, 
and  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  representing  a  very  large  proportion  of 
those  who  will  fill  the  office  of  the  parish  priest.  Here,  then,  comes 
one  of  the  many  objections  to  a  theory  which  can  be  made  to  look 
very  plausible  in  a  speech,  but  which  breaks  down  as  soon  as  it  is 
sought  to  put  it  into  practice.  To  Nonconformists,  indeed,  it  seems 
incredible  that  there  should  be  any  men  who  have  an  adequate  sense 
of  what  religion  means,  who  can  see  anything  attractive  in  the  ideal 
on  which  our  Erastians  are  so  fond  of  dwelling,  of  a  country  mapped  out 
in  districts  in  each  of  which  a  religious  teacher  is  appointed  by  the  State, 
just  as  in  each  there  is  a  supervisor  of  inland  revenue,  or  a  relieving 
officer,  or  an  inspector  of  nuisances.  The  picture,  of  course,  as  drawn 
by  them,  wears  a  very  different  aspect ;  for  he  must  be  a  poor  artist 
indeed  who  cannot  find  something  in  a  ministry  of  consolation  and 
healing  and  light,  such  as  that  of  the  Christian  teacher  ought  ever  to 
be,  by  which  to  charm  the  imagination  and  move  the  heart.  But 
these  attractive  elements,  on  which  the  Erastian  loves  to  insist,  are 
common  to  the  work  of  all  faithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  That 
which  differentiates  his  teacher  from  all  the  rest  is  simply  that  he  is 
a  nominee  of  the  State  and  goes  into  the  parish  with  State  authority. 
The  irregular  and  unauthorised  minister  of  a  free  Church  is  just  as 
ready  to  listen  to  the  sad  tale  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  give  such 
comfort  as  the  Gospel  enables  him  to  impart,  as  the  public  clergyman. 
The  one  essential  distinction  between  him  and  the  parish  priest  is  that 
the  one  is,  and  the  other  is  not,  the  servant  of  the  State.  There  may 
or  may  not  be  other  differences,  but  these  do  not  enter  into  this  con- 
troversy, however  they  may  be  confounded  with  it.  The  clergyman 
may  be  the  better  scholar  or  the  more  devout  Christian,  or  may 
claim  to  speak  with  special  authority  as  a  representative  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  possessed  of  the  mystical  grace  of  the 
Apostolical  succession ;  but  this  is  a  mere  accident,  which  does 
not  affect  the  present  issue.  The  Erastian  contention  is  that  it 
is  a  [blessing  to  the  community  that  there  should  be  a  religious 
teacher,  whose  one  distinction  from  all  others  is  that  he  is  a  public 
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character — that  (to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  most  able  champion 
of  this  political  Christianity)  he  did  not  invent  himself  and  cannot 
help  being  what  or  where  he  is,  for  the  State  has  appointed  him. 

Now,  whether  this  be  a  desirable  ideal  at  which  to  aim  or  not,  it 
is  clear  that  one  of  the  first  conditions  necessary  to  its  realisation  is 
that  there  should  be  found  suitable  men  willing  to  undertake  the 
position  with  all  its  responsibilities  and  obligations.  That  they 
have  not  been  found  yet  is  certain,  if  Canon  Curteis  is  to  be  regarded 
as  expressing  the  opinions  of  his  class.  There  are  hundreds  of  men, 
eminent  alike  in  talent  and  in  goodness,  highly  cultured  and  sincerely 
devout,  who  adorn  the  office  of  the  parish  clergyman,  and  whose 
influence  is  a  blessing  wherever  it  extends.  But  these  are  the  very 
men  who  would  indignantly  deny  that  they  are  in  any  special  sense 
the  servants  of  the  State.  They  hold  that  they  derive  authority  from 
Christ,  and  that  they  represent,  not  the  State,  but  the  Catholic  Church, 
whose  commission  they  bear,  and  whose  interests  they  are  set  to  promote. 
Such  men  may  probably  continue  their  services  in  the  Anglican  Esta- 
blishment so  long  as  their  dreams  of  its  spiritual  independence  are 
not  rudely  disturbed  by  some  unmistakable  assertion  of  the  authority 
of  the  State  ;  but  they  watch  every  proceeding  of  the  Legislature  with 
extreme  jealousy.  They  may  at  any  moment  be  driven  into  revolt 
by  some  Public  Worship  Kegulation  Act,  and  they  certainly  will  not 
be  content  to  play  the  part  assigned  to  them  on  the  Erastian  theory. 
It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  with  Canon  Curteis  that  the  clergy  of 
such  an  Establishment  (it  would  hardly  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Church)  '  would  have  to  be  recruited,  not  from  the  university  or  the 
diocesan  college,  but  (like  Jeroboam's  priesthood)  from  the  lowest  of 
the  people.'  In  one  respect  the  allusion  is  happy,  for  Jeroboam  may 
not  unfairly  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  Erastian  ;  but  it  is  too 
much  to  say  that  our  universities  would  not  supply  such  servants  for 
the  State,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  it  be  a  thing  to  be  regretted 
if  some  of  them  were  taken  from  the  humbler  ranks  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  serious  difficulty  would  be  not  in  keeping  up  the  standard 
of  culture  or  even  of  position  among  the  clergy  (into  whose  ranks  even 
now  not  a  few  literates  find  their  way),  but  in  maintaining  anything 
like  earnest  religious  sentiment.  After  the  humiliations  to  which 
the  Evangelical  clergy  have  already  submitted,  it  is  certainly  hard  to 
tell  what  limit,  if  any,  is  to  be  put  to  the  patient  long-suffering  of 
men  of  real  goodness  who  desire  to  retain  what  is  called  a  '  national 
recognition  of  religion.'  But  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  more 
fully  it  is  realised  that  the  clergy  of  the  National  Church  are  the 
servants  of  the  State,  the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  of  inducing 
men  of  deep  religious  feeling  to  take  orders. 

Perhaps  there  are  Erastians  in  whose  eyes  this  would  be  regarded 
as  a  recommendation  of  the  scheme.  Their  motto  for  a  clergyman 
and  for  the  Church  he  represents  is  pas  trop  de  zele,  and  if  they 
could  get  rid  of  the  impracticable  men  who  have  consciences,  and 
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substitute  for  them  others  of  more  reasonable  temper,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  security  of  the  Establishment.  The  Saturday  Review 
tells  us  that  t  religious  conviction '  and  '  scepticism  '  are 

the  two  feelings  which  go  furthest  to  create  an  active  desire  to  keep  things  as  they 
are.  A  man  who  has  a  keen  dislike  to  the  idea  of  disestablishment  will  generally 
he  found  to  be  animated  by  one  of  two  sentiments.  Either  he  has  a  vague  notion 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support  the  true  religion,  and  that,  though  in 
England  this  duty  is  no  longer  performed  because  it  is  a  duty,  it  is  still  performed 
as  a  matter  of  fact ;  or  he  dislikes  everything  that  approaches  to  religious  fervour, 
and  thinks  that  the  incidents  of  Establishment  are  decidedly  unfavourable  to 
religious  fervour. 

The  Church  of  England  can  hardly  be  congratulated  on  the  cynical 
sceptics  who  support  her  as  an  instrument  for  repressing  spiritual 
enthusiasm,  nor,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  their  \iew,  can  the  other 
class  of  the  defenders  of  the  Establishment  have  credit  for  any  clear 
ness  of  vision.  The  former  class  would,  of  course,  hail  the  more 
complete  subjection  of  the  Church  to  the  State  as  tending  to  the 
fuller  realisation  of  their  hopes,  for  the  less  religion  there  is  in  the 
Establishment  the  more  is  it  an  institution  to  their  own  heart. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  which  they  leave  out  of  their  calculations, 
and  that  is  the  possibility  of  any  Church  continuing  to  exist  under 
such  conditions — that  is,  of  an  institution  being  maintained  for  the 
purpose  of  hindering  the  very  objects  it  was  created  to  promote. 
Canon  Curteis  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  fate  which  would  overtake  a 
Church  which  had  been  deprived  of  the  vital  source  of  all  its  power 
when  its  clergy  had  come  to  be  functionaries  of  the  State,  discharging 
a  duty  which  it  imposed  instead  of  being  servants  of  Christ,  obeying 
the  Divine  necessity  which  He  had  laid  upon  them.  i  The  people 
would  regard  them  as  a  raree-show,  and  would  shortly  dissolve  so 
portentous  an  hypocrisy  amidst  inextinguishable  laughter.' 

But  Mr.  Forster  may  say  that  this  is  pushing  his  argument  to  an 
extreme  which  he  does  not  desire ;  but  though  he  may  not  like  to 
see  the  case  presented  in  this  form,  it  is  neither  a  caricature  nor  an 
exaggeration.  He  insists  that  the  parochial  clergyman  is  the  blessing 
he  is  at  present  to  the  community  because  of  his  relation  to  the 
State.  '  At  this  moment,'  he  says,  '  there  is  no  place  in  England,  no 
country  parish,  however  secluded,  no  back  slum  in  any  city,  however 
squalid,  in  which  there  is  not  a  minister  of  the  Church — that  is,  a 
State  servant  whose  business  it  is  to  care  for  the  highest  good  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  parish  and  in  these  streets. 
Now  I  am  not  prepared  to  ask  the  State  to  dismiss  those  servants.' 
Everything,  therefore,  depends  on  this  relation  of  the  clergy  to  the 
State,  which,  as  Mr.  Forster  sees,  is  the  only  thing  with  which  the 
Liberation  Society  can  have  cither  desire  or  claim  to  interfere.  But 
he  puts  the  case  even  more  strongly  when  he  claims  a  superiority  for 
the  clergy  over  Dissenting  ministers,  on  the  simple  ground  that  they 
are  ministers  of  the  National  Church.  *  What  I  maintain  is  this — 
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that  the  influence  of  the  ministers  of  the  National  Church  must,  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  such  ministers,  be  a  wide-spread  and  powerful 
influence.'  Now,  without  any  undue  depreciation  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  prestige  which  the  State  can  give  to  its  clergy, 
and  with  a  full  recognition  of  the  social  importance  which  is  thus 
secured  for  them,  it  is  contended  in  reply  to  Mr.  Forster's  representations 
that  the  true  and  abiding  religious  influence  which  numbers  of  the 
clergy  wield  is  due  to  their  own  spiritual  feeling  and  personal  godliness, 
and  that  these  are  the  forces  which  the  State  is  unable  to  provide  or 
retain  if  it  treats  the  clergy  as  its  servants.  They  are  in  the  Church  now 
because  the  clergy  insist  that  they  are  not  in  subjection  to  the  State. 
The  withdrawal  of  them  would  ruin  the  Establishment,  but  the  over- 
throw of  the  Establishment  could  not  destroy  them,  nor  deprive  the 
country  of  the  blessings  it  enjoys  from  the  presence  and  work  in  it  of 
the  good  men  who  do  their  noble  and  self-denying  work  as  servants 
of  Christ  in  obedience  to  the  inspirations  of  a  holy  zeal,  not  to  the 
requirements  of  State  authority. 

It  is  certainly  strange  that  a  statesman  who,  in  a  previous  speech 
on  the  same  question,  felt  himself  impelled  to  remind  the  Non- 
conformists, of  all  people  in  the  country,  that  there  were  religious 
as  well  as  political  considerations  which  entered  into  the  question  of 
disestablishment,  should  himself  discover  here  such    a  remarkable 
incapacity  for  dealing  with  those  very  considerations.     Where  he 
got   his   ideas    of  the   relations  between   Christian    ministers   and 
those  who  seek  their  help,  the  motives  by  which  the  one  are  inspired 
and  the  feelings  which  the  others  entertain  towards  them,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  but  it  is  certainly  safe  to  say  that  they  cannot 
rest   upon  any   observation    of  facts.     There  is  a  view  which  the 
Spectator  has  often  propounded  in  the  usual  oracular  tone,  that  Non- 
conformist ministers  care  only  for  the  members  of  their  own  congre- 
gations, and  it  is  this  which  finds  expression  in  Mr.  Forster's  predic- 
tion as  to  the  results  of  disestablishment :  '  What  would  surely,  though 
perhaps  slowly,  happen,  would,  I  believe,  be  this — that  the  clergy  of 
the  Disestablished  Church  would  more  and  more  feel  that  they  had 
only  to  do  with  the  congregations  who  appoint  and  pay  them.'     Of 
course  the  insinuation  here,  whether  intended  or  not,  is  that  this  is 
the  spirit  in  which  the  ministers  of  the  free  Churches  act  at  present ; 
but  it  is  a  slander  on  all  Christian  ministers  alike.     The  marvel  is 
how  any  man,  who  has  any  true  conception  of  religion  and  the  forces 
by  which  it  works,  could  ever  have  employed  an  argument  so  dis- 
honouring to  Christianity  itself.     We  are  invited  to  believe,  first, 
that  a  poor  man  troubled  witli  spiritual  anxieties  or  sorrows  would  find 
a  relief  in  the  knowledge  that  there  was  a  State  official  to  whose  ser- 
vices he,  as  an  Englishman,  was  entitled,  and  that  it  would  be  almost  a 
sin  to  deprive  him  of  this  civic  right ;  and  secondly,  that  if  the  Epi- 
scopal clergy  were  not  bound  by  law  to  deal  with  such  cases,  they 
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would  take  no  heed  of  them  except  when  the  individuals  happened  to 
be  of  those  who  '  appoint  and  pay  them.'  The  first  conception  is 
simply  grotesque,  the  second  is  a  gross  injustice  and  positive  insult 
to  all  ministers  of  religion.  Taken  together,  they  betray  that  want 
of  faith  in  purely  spiritual  motives  and  influences  which  is  a  serious 
drawback  in  any  one  dealing  with  a  subject  in  which  religious  con- 
siderations are,  on  his  own  showing,  so  much  involved. 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  such  representations  as  though  they  had 
any   substantial  basis.       That  a  State-appointed  clergyman  has  a 
certain  apparent  advantage  in  the  fact  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  a 
right  to  go  into  any  house  in  the  parish  and  talk  to  its  inmates  as 
their  proper  spiritual  guide  is  no  doubt  true,  and  it  may  even  be 
granted  that  there  are  cases  in  which  devoted  men  use  the  facilities 
thus  given  them  to  profit.     But  it  is  at  least  open  to  doubt  whether 
there  are  not  evils  on  the  other  side  which  more  than  counterbalance 
this  supposed  gain.     The  parish  clergyman  is  tempted  to  become  the 
parish  autocrat ;  the  authorised  teacher  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  he 
regards  Nonconformists  as  schismatics  and  rebels,  and  feels  that  in 
seeking  to  make  proselytes  from  their  ranks  he  is  only  discharging  his 
proper  duty  to  the  State ;  the  representative  of  authority  is  only 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  his  office  when  he  offends  even  members  of 
his  own  community  by  warning  them  off  '  ecclesiastical  preserves, 
within   which    no    Churchman   can   fire   a   spiritual  shot   without 
the  license  of  the  incumbent.'     Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  face 
all  these  risks  in  order  to  give  a  State  official  a  right  to  regard 
all  the  parishioners  as  the  members  of  his  flock  is  a  question  which 
only  a  very  strong  Erastian  would  at  once  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
To  suppose  that  there  is  any  gain  beyond  this  is  to  indulge  in  a 
mere  illusion.     The  people  do  not  prize  the  right  which  Mr.  Forster 
is  determined  to  conserve,  and  if  they  appeal  to  a  parochial  clergy- 
man in  preference  to  any  Nonconformist  minister,  they  do  so  because  of 
their  personal  feeling  in  relation  either  to  him  or  to  the  Church 
which  he  represents.     It  requires  some  hardihood  to  say  that  the 
villages  of  England  would  be  neglected  if  there  were  no  State  Church, 
when  there  are  numbers  of  them  which  are  indebted  for  the  reli- 
gious light  they  enjoy  to  the  voluntary  agency  of  Nonconformists, 
who  have  worked  without  any  hope  or  thought  of  being  paid  for 
their    labours,   and    but    for   whom,   on   the   confession   of  liberal 
Churchmen   themselves,   large   districts   would   have    been   left   in 
practical  heathenism.      If  the  back  slums  of  our  large  towns  are 
cared  for,  it  is  by  the  self-denying  efforts  both  of  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters,  the  liberality  of  both  doing  some  little  (alas !  with  the 
combined  exertions  of  all  the  demand  is  but  imperfectly  met)  to 
supply  the  gross  defects  of  that  parochial  system  in  which  we  are 
invited  to  trust.     The  power  which  is  really  grappling  with  the 
moral  and  spiritual  evils  of  the  country  is  not  that  of  State  officialism, 
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but  of  a  living  faith  and  a  consecrated  love,  which  Erastianism 
seems  so  unable  to  comprehend.  The  thousands  of  clergymen,  who  are 
provoking  Nonconformists  to  love  and  good  works  by  their  own 
example,  are  not  impelled  by  the  thought  that  they  are  servants  of 
the  State,  and  would  be  the  first  to  resent  the  imputation  that  their 
zeal  would  decline  in  its  fervour,  or  their  sympathy  be  narrowed  in 
its  range,  or  their  labours  be  reduced  either  in  intensity  or  extent, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  sanction  which  the  State  gives  them. 

Mr.  Forster  has  undertaken  to  glorify  the  parochial  system,  and 
on  it  to  base  his  defence  of  the  Establishment,  at  a  singularly  unfor- 
tunate time,  and  the  reception  which  his  advocacy  has  met  with  even 
from  his  admirers  cannot  be  very  flattering  to  him.  Even  the  friendly 
comments  of  the  Saturday  Review  imply  that  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  parochial  s}7stem  is  practically  obsolete,  and  insist  that 
his  utilitarian  argument  is  the  only  one  of  value.  '  We  are  afraid,'  it 
says,  '  that  the  parochial  system  has,  in  point  of  fact,  been  abolished 
already  to  an  extent  of  which  Mr.  Forster  is  hardly  aware  ;  but,  so 
far  as  it  is  still  a  reality,  his  argument  is  unanswerable.  Some  of 
these  servants  undoubtedly  do  their  business  ill,  while  others  have 
very  little  to  do ;  but  there  the  servant  is.'  This  is  a  kind  of  com- 
pliment which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  Mr.  Forster  will  appreciate.  Vir- 
tually it  tells  him  that  his  argument  would  be  perfect  if  there  were 
anything  in  it ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  widespread  collapse  of  the 
system  to  which  he  attaches  such  value  deprives  it  of  its  force. 
The  reviewer's  own  attempt  to  patch  up  the  reasoning  is  inimitable. 
These  servants  of  the  State  often  do  their  work  very  badly,  and  many 
of  them  have  no  work  to  do,  but  they  exist,  and  that  itself  is  a  good 
thing.  What  would  be  said  if  the  same  reasoning  were  applied  to 
the  Civil  Service  ?  Imagine  a  would-be  reformer  met  by  a  reply 
in  Sir  Stafford  North  cote's  best  style,  that  there  were  no  doubt  a 
good  many  clerks  who,  like  the  most  illustrious  of  clerks,  came  down 
to  the  office  late  arid  compensated  for  it  by  going  away  early,  and  in 
addition  did  little  or  nothing  while  they  were  there,  and  that  there 
were  others  who,  though  they  had  the  best  intention,  had  no  work 
assigned  them,  but  that  after  all  the  clerks  were  there,  the  State  had 
its  servants,  and  they  were  an  excellent  institution  which  ought  to  be 
kept  up,  though  whether  for  the  sake  of  the  clerks  or  of  the  nation 
that  employed  them  might  not  be  very  clear.  That  even  a  defence 
of  this  kind  would  satisfy  the  present  House  of  Commons,  if  offered 
by  its  leader,  is  probable  enough  ;  but  no  one  would  be  more  disposed  to 
meet  it  with  scathing  criticism  than  Mr.  Forster  himself.  Yet  it 
understates  the  case,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  still  further  if 
the  parallel  were  to  be  complete.  There  must  be  a  great  quantity 
of  work  to  do  for  which  the  State  makes  no  provision,  and  which 
would  remain  undone  if  a  number  of  private  individuals  did  not 
themselves  pay  a  number  of  extra  clerks  on  condition  that  they  have 
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the  status  of  the  Government  employes.  To  crown  the  absurdity, 
it  must  be  supposed  that,  by  an  old-world  fiction,  this  work  really 
belongs  to  some  of  the  State  officials,  who,  though  they  cannot  do  it 
themselves,  still  have  the  right  to  forbid  any  one  else  from  doing  it, 
and  that  they  exercise  this  right  whenever  the  new  clerk  who  may  be 
proposed  refuses  to  carry  out  what  they  regard  as  the  orthodox  and 
established  system  of  bookkeeping. 

The  '  parochial  system '  is  an  anachronism  unsuited  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  or  the  state  of  religious  opinions  and  parties  in 
the  Church,  and,  beautiful  as  it  may  look  on  paper,  there  are  in- 
numerable witnesses  to  declare  that  it  is  often  a  sham,  still  more 
frequently  an  oppression  to  individuals,  and  a  hindrance  to  real 
church  work,  and,  as  a  whole,  an  old-world  institution  which  has  out- 
lived its  time.  To  it,  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  ministerial  system 
of  the  Church,  may  Canon  Byle's  words  be  applied  : — 

Its  organisation  is  stiff  and  rigid  like  a  bar  of  cast-iron,  when  it  ought  to  be 
supple  and  bending  like  whalebone.  Hence  its  machinery  is  continually  cracking, 
snapping,  and  breaking.  Churchmen  talk  and  act  as  if  a  system  which  did  pretty 
well  for  fir  3  millions  of  Englishmen  250  years  ago,  when  there  were  very  few 
Dissenters,  must  needs  be  perfectly  suited  to  fifteen  millions  in  1870  !  Like  some 
fossilised  country  squire  who  lives  twenty  miles  from  a  railway  and  never  visits 
London,  the  poor  dear  old  Church  of  England  must  still  travel  in  the  old  family 
coach,  shoot  with  the  old  flint-locked  single-barrel  gun,  and  wear  the  old  jack- 
boots and  long  pigtail.1 

No  one  has  exposed  the  defects  of  the  system  with  more  courage  ; 
and  though  Canon  Ryle  might  not  like  to  have  his  trenchant  language 
applied  to  it  without  qualification,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
words  which  describe  it  more  accurately.  It  is  a  venerable  relic  of  a 
feudal  state  of  society,  and  the  only  marvel  is  to  find  Liberal  statesmen 
of  advanced  opinions  clinging  to  it  with  such  tenacity.  When  the 
nation  was  of  one  faith,  when  its  growth  was  slow  and  the  wants  of 
the  population  easily  met,  and  when  the  State  was  able  and  willing 
to  meet  them  as  they  arose,  it  might  be  worked  with  considerable 
facility  and  not  without  great  benefit.  But  these  conditions  are  only 
likely  to  occur  in  a  small  and  stagnant  State  and  in  an  age  when  an 
Infallible  Church  bears  down  all  dissent,  and  suppresses  even  internal 
differences  of  opinion,  or  in  a  time  of  utter  religious  apathy,  when 
no  opinions  are  held  with  sufficient  earnestness  to  evoke  any  spiritual 
enthusiasm.  Happily  this  is  not  our  condition.  Ours  is  a  country 
in  which  the  rapid  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  population 
require  that  very  elasticity,  the  absence  of  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
defects  of  the  parochial  system,  and  ours  is  a  day  in  which  the  very 
keenness  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  controversy  is  itself  an 
evidence  of  our  creeds  and  systems.  We  have  long  since  shaken  off 
the  yoke  of  bondage  to  human  authority,  and  happily  we  have  not 
reached  the  stage  (God  grant  we  never  may!)  of  indifference  at 
1  Tracts  on  Cfiurch  Reform.  No.  V.  '  The  Ministerial  Office,'  p.  7. 
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which  all  opinions  are  held  to  be  equally  true  or  equally  false.  The 
'  unsectarian  religion,'  of  which  so  much  was  heard  in  the  education 
controversy,  may  be  tolerated  in  day  schools,  but  it  meets  with  little 
favour  when  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  it  into  Churches.  If  Church- 
men were  agreed  to  treat  the  question  of  the  authority  of  priests  or 
the  efficacy  of  sacraments  as  open  questions,  if  they  regarded  it  as 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  official  who  is  to  instruct  the 
parishioners  as  to  the  better  life  to  come  directed  them  to  Christ 
as  their  only  Saviour,  or  taught  them  to  submit  themselves  absolutely 
to  the  law  of  the  Church,  or  suggested  that  it  was  not  quite  certain 
whether  there  was  a  life  to  come  or  not,  and  that  what  they  had  to 
do  was  to  make  the  best  of  the  life  that  is,  then  the  '  parochial  system' 
might  work  in  quietness  and  peace.  But  the  quietness  would  be  the 
stillness  of  death,  and  the  peace  the  unbroken  slumber  of  the  grave. 

As  it  is,  the  '  parochial  system  '  is,  in  fact,  only  a  pretty  theory 
flourished  in  the  face  of  Dissenters.  It  makes  an  excellent  topic  for  a 
platform  harangue  in  favour  of  the  Establishment,  but  if  the  argu- 
ment is  good  for  its  purpose  it  ought  to  be  pressed  a  good  deal  further. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  State  does  provide  a  religious  teacher  for  all 
the  people  of  the  country.  There  may  be  few,  if  any,  districts  where 
there  is  not  a  clergyman  accessible  to  all,  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
cases  in  which  he  is  provided  by  Christian  willinghood,  not  by  public 
taxation.  The  State  has  given  up  the  attempt  to  work  out  the  idea 
of  an  establishment,  and  the  practical  outcome  is  that  the  adherents 
of  the  Church  of  England  supplement  the  public  provision.  This 
may  be  right,  and  expedient,  and  generous,  but  it  is  destructive  of 
the  argument  that  the  nation  secures  for  its  poor  and  neglected 
people  religious  blessings  which  they  could  not  enjoy  if  left  to  the 
cold  charity  of  the  Voluntary  principle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
on  that  principle  that  they  are  largely  dependent  now.  The  work 
done  by  the  Anglican  Church  during  the  last  thirty  years  is  the 
most  powerful  plea  that  is  ever  urged  on  behalf  of  the  Establishment. 
If  it  had  been  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century,  or  even  at  the  close  of  its  first  quarter,  it  would 
have  been  swept  away  by  all  but  universal  consent.  But  in  the  in- 
terval there  has  been  a  change  which  has  been  as  new  life  from  the 
dead — a  change  in  the  magnitude  and  happy  results  of  which  Dis- 
senters are  as  ready  to  rejoice  as  Churchmen  themselves.  But  it  is 
by  the  zeal  of  Churchmen,  not  by  the  action  of  the  State,  that  it  has 
been  accomplished.  It  is  private  liberality  which  has  built  churches, 
endowed  livings,  initiated  all  kinds  of  benevolent  enterprises,  organised 
missions  for  the  poor  and  neglected,  and,  in  fact,  done  the  things 
which  the  State  had  left  undone. 

Mr.  Forster  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a  philosophic  states 
man,  and  it  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  his  merited 
fame  if  he  had  dealt  with  these  facts,  instead  of  discoursing  alout  a 
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state  of  things  which  has  no  existence  except  in  the  imagination  of 
Erastians,  who  see  things  as  they  would  have  them  to  be.  If  the 
sketch  he  drew  represents  what  a  National  Church  ought  to  be,  then 
he  indirectly  condemns  the  Church  of  England,  for  assuredly  it  is 
what  that  Church  is  not ;  and  the  fair  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that 
a  real  National  Church  has  become  impossible  in  this  country,  and 
that  a  sham  should  no  longer  be  palmed  upon  the  people  in  its  place. 
So  far,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Forster  is  right.  The  paro- 
chial system  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Establishment,  and  to  assail  it 
is  to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  a  State  Church.  Mr.  Forster  him- 
self, in  making  a  necessary  concession  to  stern  realities,  unconsciously 
damages  his  own  position.  It  is  liberal,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  inconsis- 
tent with  any  valid  defence  of  the  system  to  say  : 

I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  in  describing  what  I  think  to  be  the  business 
of  the  Established  clergy  I  imply  that  they  ought  to  obtrude  themselves  upon  the 
members  of  other  Christian  communions.  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to 
obtrude  their  services  upon  any  one,  and  indeed  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  if  all  the 
population,  or  even  a  large  majority  of  the  population,  belonged  to  religious  com- 
munions, t Liis  argument  for  the  Establishment  would  lose  much  of  its  force. 

The  concessions  are  only  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
man  of  Mr.  Forster's  practical  sagacity,  not  to  say  liberality  and 
comprehensiveness,  but  they  are  fatal  to  his  own  cause.  An  Esta- 
blishment may  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  duty  of  a 
nation  to  uphold  the  true  faith ;  but  that  is  abandoned  when  it  is 
admitted  that  Dissent  has  not  only  a  right  to  exist,  but  that  the 
Established  clergy  ought  not  to  obtrude  their  ministrations  upon  its 
adherents.  Or  if  this  position  be  surrendered,  the  defender  may  still 
entrench  himself  in  the  lines  of  utility  and  expediency,  as  Mr.  Forster 
does  when  he  suggests  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those  who  belong  to 
no  religious  communion  that  he  desires  to  have  this  public  provision 
maintained.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  just  at  this  very  point 
that  it  fails,  and  the  deficient  supply  is  eked  out  from  the  resources 
of  that  Christian  charity  a  secret  distrust  of  which  is  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  whole  argument. 

Mr.  Forster  does  not  deny  that  the  temptation  to  interfere  with 
Dissenters  besets  the  clergy,  and  he  contends  that  '  this  illiberal  un- 
christian feeling  cannot  be  charged  upon  the  Church  as  a  body,'  and 
that  '  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  we  hear  much  of  those  who  give 
way  to  temptation,  little  of  those  who  resist  it.'  The  truth  is,  the 
clergy  are  gentlemen,  and  many  of  them  men  of  high-bred  courtesy 
as  well  as  of  real  kindness  of  heart,  who  are  disposed  to  be  considerate 
towards  Dissenters  in  all  matters  that  do  not  trench  upon  their  prero- 
gatives or  menace  the  rights  of  their  Church.  There  are  clergymen, 
and  even  some  who  are  most  vehement  in  their  defence  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, who  show  a  true  Christian  spirit  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  most  pronounced  Nonconformists,  and  do  not  even  think  it 
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necessary  to  restrict  their  courtesy  to  those  who  have  not  been  guilty 
of  the  sin  which  seems  in  the  eyes  of  some  Erastians  to  be  the  unpar- 
donable one  of  speaking  against  the  Establishment.  But  this  is 
very  far  from  justifying  the  optimist  representations  of  Mr.  Forster. 
A  large  body,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  clergy  do  not  regard  it  as 
either  unchristian  or  illiberal  to  c  obtrude,'  using  Mr.  Forster's  own 
word,  upon  members  of  other  religious  communions.  Nor  is  it  clear 
why,  on  his  own  theory,  they  should.  They  have  to  deal  with  all 
parishioners  as  Englishmen,  and,  as  some  of  them  tell  the  Dissenters 
when  they  pay  them  what,  in  the  case  of  other  ministers,  would  be 
called  proselytising  visits,  their  Dissent  does  not  affect  those  mutual  re- 
lations which  the  law  has  created  and  which  no  private  act  of  theirs  can 
dissolve.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  most  extrava- 
gant pretensions  which  the  clergy  urge  in  this  respect  are  sanctioned 
by  the  law,  and  are  the  legitimate  expression  of  the  system  which 
Mr.  Forster  holds  up  as  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Such  as  it  is,  it  must  be  taken  with  its  drawbacks,  and  one  of  these 
is  that  it  not  only  encourages,  but,  if  worked  out,  necessitates,  the 
kind  of  action  which  one  of  its  most  fervent  admirers  describes  as 
unchristian  and  illiberal.  The  clergyman  who  does  his  best  to 
suppress  Dissent  will  doubtless  make  himself  offensive  to  Dissenters, 
and  probably  incur  a  good  deal  of  odium  from  the  more  liberal 
members  of  his  own  church,  but  he  is  only  doing  his  duty.  He 
is  placed  in  the  parish  with  a  trust  committed  to  him  which  he  is 
endeavouring  conscientiously  to  execute,  and  nothing  could  well  be 
more  inconsistent  than  to  praise  the  State  for  committing  to  him  so 
exalted  a  mission,  and  in  .the  next  breath  condemn  him  for  en- 
deavouring to  perform  it  without  respect  of  persons. 

But  the  pressure  of  the  grievance  of  late  years  has  been  more 
severely  felt,  or  at  all  events  more  loudly  complained  of,  by  Church- 
,men  than  Dissenters.  There  may  be  practical  Nonconformists  in  a 
parish  among  the  professed  adherents  of  the  Establishment.  The 
sector  may.  be  a  High  Churchman,  and  all  the  Evangelical  laity 
must  be  content  to  join  in  a  service  which  they  regard  as  semi- 
popish,  or  be  forced  into  a  Dissenting  chapel ;  or  he  may  be  a 
sturdy  Evangelical,  and  High  Churchmen  may  be  deprived  of  the 
ornate  ceremonial  for  which  their  souls  sigh,  and  possibly  even  com- 
pelled to  endure  the  abominations  of  the  Geneva  gown.  Mr.  Forster 
.himself  sat  upon  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  only 
.three  years  ago,  before  which  these  grievances  of  Churchmen  were 
laid,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  marvel  in  connection  with  his  speech 
"is,  that  jt  shows  that  his  faith  in  the  system  has  survived  the  dis- 
closures then  laid  before  him.  The  inquiry  arose  out  of  the  Public 
W^Kship  Facilities  Bill,  a  Bill  which  would  practically  have  tempered 
tlie  present  system  by  a  kind  of  Congregationalism;  and  bishops, 
clergymen,  and  earnest  laymen,  who  took  interest  in  Church  affairs, 
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attended  to  give  evidence  before  it.  If  any  weight  is  to  be  given  t» 
their  testimony,  the  boasted  parochial  system  has  done  much  to  stifle 
the  free  energy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  to  make  it  the  sport  of 
its  enemies.  The  admirable  system  of  placing  a  clergyman  with 
absolute  power  in  a  parish  has  converted  it,  as  Canon  Eyle  says,  into 
*  the  incumbent's  castle,  and  nobody  can  enter  it  except  a  Dissenter.' 
The  mutual  jealousies  and  antagonisms  in  this  united  Church,  which 
includes  two  or  three  different  Churches,  as  hostile  to  each  other  as  to 
Nonconformists  outside,  have  made  the  exercise  of  this  power  simply 
intolerable.  The  Blue  Book  literally  teems  with  evidence  in  disproof  of 
Mr.  Forster's  principal  positions,  Avhich  want  of  space  alone  prevents 
me  from  quoting.  It  proves  that  the  parochial  system  is  a  cause  of 
perpetual  heart-burning,  that  in  many  cases  it  prevents  the  erection  of 
churches  and  the  making  of  proper  provision  for  the  people,  that  it  is 
an  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  party  injustice,  and  that, 
instead  of  bringing  religious  influence  home  to  all,  it  practically  con- 
signs large  districts  to  utter  neglect.  It  indicates  the  facilities  which 
the  Establishment  affords  for  the  growth  of  that  Eitualism  which 
Mr.  Forster  deprecates,  owing  to  the  power  enjoyed  by  the  parish  clergy- 
man and  the  readiness  of  parishioners  to  bear  much  rather  than  forsake 
their  parish  church.  It  does  much  to  dispel  the  fears  which  we  so  often 
hear  expressed  as  to  the  possible  failure  of  the  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion if  the  '  public  '  supply  were  withdrawn,  for  it  tells  us  that  the 
members  of  the  Church  are  ready  enough  to  build  churches  if  the 
law,  in  its  anxious  care  for  the  rights  of  incumbents,  will  cease  to 
interpose  obstacles  in  their  path.  It  proves  that  the  parochial  system 
has  collapsed,  and  that  at  present  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  internal 
dissension,  a  check  to  real  progress,  and  an  unintentional  but  not 
less  effective  ally  of  Dissent. 

Mr.  Forster  dwells  much  on  the  right  which  is  given  to  the  people 
to  claim  the  services  of  the  parochial  clergyman,  but  practically  it 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  clergyman  which  the  parochial  system  helps 
to  maintain.  '  It  was,'  according  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Dale.  *  more  for  the 
people  than  the  clergyman,  but  incidentally  was  given  to  him  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  keep  any  one  else  out.'  The  accident,  if  so  it  be,  has 
•come  to  be  the  essential  part  of  the  system,  for  the  very  obvious  rea- 
son that  the  clergyman  is  always  there  to  maintain  his  own  right, 
whereas  it  is  not  very  clear  how  the  right  of  the  parishioner  is  to 
loe  asserted,  especially  as  regards  private  ministrations.  An  amusing 
and  yet  very  characteristic  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  system 
occurred  recently  in  my  own  neighbourhood.  It  was  proposed  to 
establish  a  Working  Men's  Institute,  on  a  perfectly  neutral  basis, 
mainly  for  the  residents  on  the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate.  It  hap- 
pened that  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  was  the  only  convenient 
place  for  meeting,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  of 
St.  Philip's,  Battersea,  was  to  attend  and  speak.  This  stirred  the  ire 
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of  an  individual  now  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  the  '  boy  Briggs,' 
and  he  wrote  at  once  to  the  Bishop  to  complain  that  Mr.  Hall  had 
been  guilty  of  the  two  atrocious  offences  of  speaking  in  a  Dissenting 
chapel  and  of  intruding  on  the  domain  of  another  clergyman  ;  and 
the  Evangelical  Dr.  Thorold,  with  a  sense  of  justice  equalled  only  by 
his  Christian  charity,  proceeded  without  inquiry  to  rebuke  Mr.  Hall 
for  offences  which  it  turned  out  he  had  never  committed  at  all ;  forr 
while  deeply  sympathising  with  the  object  of  the  meeting,  he  had 
never  promised  to  attend,  and  was  prevented  from  being  present  by 
other  engagements.  If  this  happens  in  a  suburban  parish,  what  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  rural  districts  ?  The  wonder  is  how  a  Liberal  states- 
man can,  apart  from  all  other  objections,  believe  it  to  be  desirable,  in 
the  interests  of  the  nation  and  its  freedom  and  progress,  to  have  a 
great  army  of  State  officials,  in  the  shape  of  religious  teachers,  placed 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  clothed  with  the  authority  the  law 
gives  to  the  parish  clergyman.  The  political  objections  alone  should 
have  been  sufficient  to  deter  him  from  approving  such  a  system.  The 
character  and  spirit  of  the  parochial  clergy  are  thus  sketched  by  one- 
of  themselves,  and  one  who  is  a  stout  defender  of  their  privileges : — 

I  often  think,  when  these  mediaeval  worthies  left  the  world,  their  mantle  must 
have  descended  on  the  rectors,  vicars,  and  perpetual  curates  of  old  England.  At 
any  rate,  if  we  have  not  put  on  their  clothes,  we  have  drunk  deeply  into  their 
spirit.  For  resolute  unwillingness  to  admit  the  necessity  of  change — for  steady 
dislike  to  anything  new — for  persevering  adherence  to  old  faiths,  whether  good  or 
"bad — for  inability  to  see  the  need  of  adapting  ourselves  to  the  times — for  all  these 
characteristics  I  believe  that  there  is  no  class  in  England  to  be  compared  with  the 
parochial  clergy.  Reforms  of  any  kind  are  not  much  in  our  line.2 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  Canon  Eyle.  If  these  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  parochial  clergy,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  State  offi- 
cials ,  not  that  they  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel  or  even  clergy  of  an 
Episcopal  Church.  That  Mr.  Forster  should  desire  to  preserve  so 
powerful  a  class  of  obstructives,  and  that  there  should  be  other 
Liberals  who  sympathise  with  him,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  remarkable 
political  phenomenon. 

There  is  another  point  which  demands  much  fuller  treatment 
than  it  is  possible  to  give  it  here.  Mr.  Forster  anticipates  a  contin- 
gency in  which  he  would  feel  himself  compelled  to  abandon  the 
defence  of  the  Establishment.  '  If,'  he  says,  '  the  Ritualist  party 
become  strong  enough  to  rule  the  Church — if,  instead  of  being  a 
small  but  vehement  minority,  they  should  become  the  majority — I 
should  consider  that  circumstances  had  so  changed.'  This  is  a  re- 
markable statement.  If  Mr.  Forster's  conscience  were  aggrieved,  or 
if  he  believed  that  the  prevalence  of  a  particular  system  to  which  he 
is  opposed  would  materially  alter  the  character  of  the  influence  which 
the  Anglican  Church  is  exerting,  he  would  be  in  favour  of  disesta- 
blishment. Ought  not  the  contemplation  of  such  a  possibility  to  lead 

2  Tracts  on  Church  Reform.     Xo.  VII.  p.  11. 
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him  to  consider  seriously  how  far  it  is  right  to  oppose  those  whose 
consciences  are  already  aggrieved  ?  Does  not  his  admission  suggest 
that  the  provision  of  a  religious  system  for  the  people  is  beyond  the 
proper  functions  of  a  civil  government?  It  may  trouble  him  to- 
morrow, and  then  he  will  protest  against  it;  but  why  should  he 
uphold  it  when  it  troubles  us  to-day,  or  on  what  principle  can  he 
resist  us  and  then  object  when  the  pressure  comes  upon  himself? 
Surely  the  right  or  wrong  of  an  institution  does  not  depend  upon 
whether  or  not  it  is  worked  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster.  There  is  a  little  too  much  of  oracular  infallibility  and 
patronising  condescension  here.  In  effect  it  says  to  Nonconformists : 
*I  know  the  State  Church  offends  you,  but  you  must  be  content  to 
submit.  It  may  be  that  in  time  it  will  offend  me  also,  and  then  I 
will  help  you  to  overthrow  it.'  Our  reply  is  :  'It  ought  not  to  be 
a  question  of  our  personal  feelings  or  predilections,  but  of  right. 
If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  maintain  a  Church,  by  all  means  let 
the  State  Church  be  preserved.  If  not,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency, then  respect  the  convictions  of  Nonconformists  now  just  as 
you  will  ask  for  your  own  to  be  respected  if  the  complexion  of  the 
Establishment  should  become  displeasing  to  you. 

So  much  for  the  theory  :  a  word  as  to  the  facts.  '  If  ever  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  or  even  a  large 
majority  of  those  State  servants,  should  suppose  that  by  reason  of 
their  office  they  are  masters  of  men's  consciences,  or  have  a  right  to 
thrust  themselves  between  (rod  and  their  fellow-men,  I  would  do  what 
I  could  to  dismiss  them  from  the  service  of  their  country.'  The 
comment  which  suggests  itself  is  that  this  would  be  very  hard  and  un- 
righteous usage,  and  yet  that,  on  the  principle  Mr.  Forster  lays  down, 
it  should  be  adopted  at  once.  He  says  :  '  I  would  as  little  sanction 
a  sacerdotal  State  Church  as  I  would  the  reunion  of  the  State  with 
Romanism.'  But  the  Church  for  which  Mr.  Forster  is  contending  is, 
if  words  have  any  meaning,  a  sacerdotal  Church.  The  Prayer  Book 
it  uses  has  the  stamp  of  the  State  upon  it,  and  the  formula  of  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood  which  every  bishop  is  compelled  to  use  has  the 
sanction  of  the  State.  Its  well-known  words  may  be  quoted  once  more, 
for  they  appear  to  be  strangely  overlooked  : — '  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  Grod,  now  committed 
to  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands  :  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive 
they  are  forgiven ;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain  they  are  retained.' 
Yet  again,  in  the  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  the  priest  is 
thus  instructed  :  *  Here  shall  the  sick  person  be  moved  to  make  a 
special  confession  of  his  sins  if  he  find  his  conscience  troubled  with 
any  weighty  matter.  After  which  confession  the  priest  shall  absolve 
him,  if  he  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it,  after  this  sort :  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  his  Church  to  absolve  all  sinners 
who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Him,  of  His  great  mercy  forgive 
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thee  thine  offences,  and  by  His  authority,  committed  to  ine,  I 
absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins.'  If  the  Church  which  retains  such  a 
form  is  not  a  sacerdotal  Church,  it  is  something  much  worse,  for  it 
is  a  Church  which  uses  the  most  solemn  words  on  the  most  sacred 
occasions  without  attaching  to  them  any  definite  meaning. 

If  Mr.  Forster  adheres  to  his  own  words,  Nonconformists  may 
already  claim  him  as  their  ally.  The  Ritualists,  in  the  assertion  of 
their  priestly  claims,  are  in  truth  only  obeying  the  instructions  of 
that  Prayer  Book  which  Mr.  Forster  admits  cannot  now  be  revised. 
The  complaint  made  of  them  applies  really  to  the  system ;  and  instead 
of  proposing  to  dismiss  them  because  they  claim  to  stand  between  God 
and  the  soul  of  man,  the  righteous  course  would  be  to  destroy  the 
sanction  which  the  State  gives  to  that  pretension  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  system.  The  story  of  the  last  forty  years  should  have  taught  Mr. 
Forster  that  the  continuance  of  the  State  Church  means  the  triumph 
of  Eitualism.  My  eye  was  arrested  the  other  day  by  an  advertisement 
of  a  new  edition  of  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Arnold,  by  his  daughter  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Forster.  The  connection  of  the  two  names  first  sent  my 
thoughts  wandering  back  to  that  noble  man's  early  protests  against 
the  nascent  Tractarianism  of  the  time,  and  then  recalled  them  to 
the  present  controversy.  What  a  marvellous  change  has  passed 
over  the  Anglican  Church  since  that  beautiful  Christian  life  was 
closed,  as  it  seemed  to  men,  so  mysteriously  and  prematurely !  If 
Arnold  were  suddenly  to  return  to  his  beloved  Church,  to  be  present 
at  mass  in  St.  Alban's  Church  or  some  similar  shrine,  to  look  into  the 
Priest  in  Absolution,  to  hear  the  daring  defiances  of  a  law  apparently 
impotent  to  assert  itself  by  the  Catholics  of  our  day,  to  see  the  help- 
lessness of  the  bishops,  the  blunders  of  judges,  and  the  unconcealed 
sympathy  of  Convocation  with  Romanising  innovations,  would  he  talk 
of  the  triumph  of  Ritualism  as  a  thing  of  the  future  ?  It  is  only 
familiarity  with  the  facts  that  deadens  their  impression  on  us.  We 
go  on  from  change  to  change,  and  do  not  realise  what  these  changes, 
taken  together,  mean.  The  one  hope  is  that,  so  far  as  the  laity  are 
concerned,  they  are  as  yet  but  superficial — aesthetic  rather  than 
doctrinal — and  that  the  hatred  of  sacerdotal  rule,  hitherto  so  cha- 
racteristic of  Englishmen,  still  lives.  But  who  can  answer  for  the 
next  generation,  trained  amid  these  ideas  and  influences?  Those 
who  would  regard  their  subjection  to  the  power  of  a  priesthood  as  a 
national  calamity  ought  at  least  to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  the 
influence  of  the  State  from  being  used  for  that  end.  The  policy  of 
waiting  till  the  work  is  done  is  more  worthy  of  the  pashas  who  allowed 
the  Russians  to  cross  the  Danube  before  organising  effective  resistance 
than  of  English  statesmen  of  robust  intelligence  and  manly  spirit. 

J.  GUINNESS  ROGERS. 
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No  one  doubts  that  the  cause  of  religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed, 
is  just  now  going  through  a  tremendous  intellectual  crisis,  and  that 
those  who  desire  to  uphold  it  must  put  their  shoulders  vigorously  to 
the  wheel.  Out  of  the  many  anti-religious  principles  which  are  rife 
on  every  side,  I  take  as  theme  of  my  present  paper  one  which  is  not 
always  at  once  recognised  as  an  anti-religious  principle  at  all.  It  is 
exhibited  in  different  shapes  by  different  writers,  but  its  substance  is 
this.  '  No  one,'  it  is  said,  '  can  reasonably  hold  any  tenet  with  firm 
and  absolute  conviction,  unless  he  have  instituted  an  explicit  and 
deliberate  inquiry  into  its  truth  ;  unless  he  have  examined  the  argu- 
ments adduced  pro  and  con,  and  thus  assured  himself  that  reason 
warrants  his  conviction.'  No  doubt  those  who  advocate  this  thesis 
may  admit  that  '  reason  '  is  a  large  word,  including  various  and  hete- 
rogeneous grounds  of  belief.  The  essence  of  their  thesis  is,  that  cer- 
titude, in  order  to  be  reasonable,  must  be  preceded  by  explicit  in- 
quiry and  logical  examination. 

Now  when  I  admit,  or  rather  affirm,  that  the  acceptance  of  this 
thesis  would  inflict  a  fatal  wound  on  religion,  I  must  not  be  mis- 
understood. I  am  perfectly  confident  that  in  fair  controversy,  where 
the  combatants  on  either  side  are  pretty  evenly  matched,  the  advo- 
cates of  religion  will  entirely  vanquish  their  opponents.  And  I  am 
confident  also  that  the  mass  of  believers  possess  super-superabundant 
reasons  for  accepting  the  great  verities  of  their  faith.  But  it  is  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  that  the  enormous  majority  of  mankind  are 
•entirely  incapable  of  marshalling  arguments  or  instituting  a  scientific 
inquiry  into  truth.  It  must  follow  therefore  from  the  thesis  which  I 
oppose,  that  the  enormous  majority  of  mankind  would  act  unreason- 
ably by  embracing  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  with  absolute 
certitude.  But  without  certitude  in  religious  conviction,  no  religious 
life  is  possible.  '  Without  certitude  in  religious  faith,'  says  Fr. 
Newman,  '  there  may  be  much  decency  of  profession  and  observance  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  habit  of  prayer,  no  directness  in  devotion,  no  in- 
tercourse with  the  unseen,  no  generosity  of  self-sacrifice.'  '  Christian 
earnestness  may  be  ruled  by  the  world  to  be  a  perverseness  or  a 
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delusion  ;  but  as  long  as  it  exists  it  will  presuppose  certitude  as  the 
very  life  which  is  to  animate  it.'  * 

There  are  other  considerations  also,  leading  me  to  regard  the 
thesis  which  I  oppose  as  subversive  of  religion.  But  I  need  say  no 
more  on  this  particular  head,  as  most  of  the  opponents  with  whom  I 
have  to  deal  will  be  only  too  happy  to  admit  that  I  am  so  far  right. 
And  there  is  especial  cause  just  now  for  discussing  the  question  I 
have  raised,  because  Professor  Clifford's  article  on  '  The  Ethics  of 
Belief,'  which  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review  of  January 
1877,  seems  to  have  excited  considerable  attention.  A  Catholic 
writer  indeed,  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucas,  has  done  good  service,  by  three 
thoughtful  papers  on  this  article  contributed  to  the  Month  (Sep- 
tember, October,  November,  1877);  but  he  has  hardly  touched  the 
particular  point  on  which  I  wish  mainly  to  insist. 

I  said  at  starting  that  the  thesis  which  I  oppose  is  exhibited  by 
different  authors  in  different  shapes  :  by  none  other  certainly  in  so 
extreme  a  shape,  as  by  Professor  Clifford.  A  writer,  on  whom  I  shall 
presently  have  to  comment,  asks  this  question,  implying  that  an 
affirmative  answer  to  it  would  be  manifestly  unfounded.  '  Did  any 
author  of  reputation,'  he  asks,  '  ever  maintain  the  proposition,  that 
all  persons  ought  expressly  to  aim  at  holding  no  proposition  with 
absolute  assent  for  which  they  do  not  possess  evidence  abundantly 
sufficient,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  proposition  or  the 
qualifications  of  the  person  concerned  for  undertaking  the  inquiry  ? ' 
As  far  as  I  can  possibly  understand  him,  the  Professor  does  maintain 
this  precise  proposition.  In  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
inquirer — *  every  rustic,'  he  says,  '  who  delivers  in  the  village  ale- 
house his  slow  infrequent  sentences '  is  included  in  the  general  obliga- 
tion. '  No  simplicity  of  mind,  no  obscurity  of  station,  can  escape  the 
universal  duty  of  questioning  all  that  we  'believe.'' 2  ' "  But,"  says 
one,  "  I  am  a  busy  man  ;  I  have  no  time  for  the  long  course  of  study, 
&c."  Then  he  should  have  no  time  to  believe."1*  And  as  to  the 
triviality  of  the  questions  which  Professor  Clifford  would  include 
under  this  obligation,  his  language  is  equally  unmistakeable.  '  No 
belief  held  by  one  man,  hovuever  seemingly  trivial  the  belief ',  is  ever 
actually  insignificant.  .  .  .  Belief,  that  sacred  faculty,  ...  is 
desecrated  when  given  to  unproved  and  unquestioned  statements.'4 
'  If  I  let  myself  believe  anything  on  insufficient  evidence,  there  may 
be  no  great  harm  done  by  the  mere  belief  .  .  .  but  I  cannot  help 
doing  this  great  wrong  towards  man  that  I  make  myself  credu- 
lous. .  .  .  The  credulous  man  is  father  to  the  liar  and  the  cheat.'5 

Let  us  apply  this  doctrine  to  a  concrete  case.  Some  agricultural 
labourer  is  sober,  honest,  chaste ;  and  carefully  educates  his  children 


1   Grammar  of  Assent,  4th  edition,  pp.  220  and  233. 
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in  the  same  habits.6  But  he  is  very  fond  of  cricket ;  and  is  quite 
confident  that  the  eleven  of  his  own  village  are  far  superior  to  the 
eleven  of  another  village  whom  they  often  encounter.  This  opinion 
is  entirely  unfounded ;  nor  has  it  been  engendered  in  his  mind  by 
any  attempt  at  impartial  inquiry,  but  exclusively  by  local  prejudice 
and  esprit  de  corps.  According  to  Professor  Clifford,  this  man  is 
'  desecrating  belief,  that  sacred  faculty  ; '  he  is  '  laying  a  stealthy  train 
in  his  inmost  thoughts  which  may  some  day  leave  its  stamp  on  his 
character  for  ever  ; ' 7  he  is  making  himself  '  father  to  the  liar  and  the 
cheat.'  I  am  slow  to  credit  a  writer  of  undoubted  ability  with  such 
a  position  as  this ;  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  what  else  he 
means. 

I  suppose  I  may  take  for  granted  that  he  does  not  include  young 
children  in  his  theory  :  otherwise  one  might  suppose  him  talking  in 
this  way  to  a  boy  of  six  years  old.  '  Your  parents,'  he  might  say, 
4  are  very  tender  and  affectionate  towards  you  ;  for  which  reason  there 
is  all  the  gfsater  danger,  lest  you  hold  a  higher  opinion  of  their 
character  than  is  warranted  by  the  grounds  of  belief  to  which  you 
have  access.  Observe  carefully  therefore  all  their  faults,  and  take 
care  to  give  every  fault  its  due  weight  in  your  estimate  of  them.'  I 
suppose  I  may  take  for  granted  he  does  not  mean  this,  though  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  complain  that  he  has  not  expressly  disavowed 
it.  But,  at  all  events,  there  is  some  period  or  other  in  every  one's  life 
to  which  the  Professor  would  apply  his  theory :  the  period  of  full 
maturity.  At  that  period  he  must  undoubtedly  say  that  it  is  the 
youth's  bounden  duty — under  pain  of  being  '  father  to  the  liar  and 
cheat '  and  the  rest  of  it — to  weigh  severely  in  exact  balance  his 
parents'  character :  and  to  examine  it  indeed  the  more  stringently 
and  severely,  in  proportion  as  his  love  for  them  and  their  unvarying 
acts  towards  him  of  tenderness  and  self-sacrifice  might  unduly  bias 
his  judgment  and  prejudice  him  in  their  favour. 

So  much  as  to  our  youth's  parents.  And  now  as  to  the  lessons  of 
morality  which  they  have  taught  him  :  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal ; '  l  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  ; '  and  the  rest.  He  should  delay,  I 
suppose,  all  recognition  of  these  rules  as  authoritative,  until  he  has 
carefully  inquired  what  arguments  are  adducible  whether  in  favour 
of  their  authority  or  against  it;  and  until  he  has  passed  judgment 
on  those  arguments.  To  avoid-  this  very  awkward  conclusion,  the 
Professor  adopts  a  singular  expedient.  '  Tradition,'  he  says,8  4  gives 
us  the  conceptions  of  right  in  general ;  of  justice,  of  truth,  of 

•  I  need  hardly  say  that  if  I  were  fully  describing  a  virtuous  man,  there  are 
other  qualities  on  which  I  should  lay  even  greater  stress  than  on  those  mentioned  in 
the  text.  I  should  represent  him  as  living  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  training 
his  children  in  that  fear  and  love.  In  argument,  however,  with  Professor  Clifford  I 
cannot  dwell  on  this,  as  he  is  not  generally  understood  to  hold  Theistical  doctrine. 

7  T.  292.  8  P.  303.     • 
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beneficence,  and  the  like.  .  .  .  That  it  is  right  to  be  beneficent,' 
just,  true,  'is  matter  of  immediate  personal  experience."*  Had  an 
unlucky  intuitionist  made  such  a  statement  as  this,  when  would  he 
have  heard  the  last  of  it  ?.  It  would  have  been  crushingly  replied, 
that  we  can  have  no  immediate  personal  experience,  except  of 
mental  phenomena ;  and  that  moral  obligation  is  no  mental  phe- 
nomenon, though  belief  in  it  may  be  such.  The  intuitionist  would 
of  course  speedily  retrieve  his  blunder :  he  would  explain  that  he 
appeals  to  immediate  personal  experience,  only  as  testifying  to  that 
phenomenon  which  he  calls  an  intuition  of  moral  obligation.  But 
he  would  add  that  in  his  view — for  reasons  assigned  by  him — this 
phenomenon  suffices  to  establish  the  objective  existence  of  moral 
obligation.  Is  this  what  Professor  Clifford  would  say  ?  Or  if  not, 
what  is  his  meaning  ? 

Not  only  however,  according  to  Professor  Clifford,  is  the  rustic 
supposed  to  have  this  '  immediate  personal  experience '  of  '  right 
in  general,'  but  he  is  also  reasonably  entitled  to  '  assume  '  the  '  uni- 
formity of  nature.' 10  Professor  Clifford  indeed  '  lays  aside  for 
the  present '  the  '  question '  what  this  uniformity  precisely  is,  and 
how  the  rustic  is  able  to  assure  himself  of  its  existence.  I  hope  he 
will  satisfy  a  not  unreasonable  curiosity  by  treating  this  question  at 
some  early  date.  I  hope  he  will  explain  what  is  the  exact  logical 
process,  whereby  every  uneducated  rustic  can  reasonably  satisfy 
himself  that  nature  proceeds  universally  on  uniform  laws. 

And  now,  chiefly  of  all,  what  reason  does  he  give  for  his  amazing 
theory  ?  I  can  really  find  no  one  reason  assigned  from  first  to  last. 
That  which  to  ordinary  thinkers  will  appear  the  most  incredible  of 
paradoxes,  he  enunciates  as  a  kind  of  truism  ;  as  what  persons  may 
culpably  neglect  indeed  in  practice,  but  what  all  will  admit  to  be 
true  in  doctrine,  as  soon  as  they  hear  it  propounded. 

Professor  Clifford's  article  then — I  must  really  think — is  so 
manifestly  exaggerated  and  unreasonable,  that  I  should  be  doing 
injustice  to  the  general  body  of  my.  opponents  by  taking  him  as  in 

9  It  will  be  fairer  to  the  Professoiyif  I  quote  the  whole  passage.  '  Laying  aside, 
then,'  he  says,  'such  tradition  as  is  handed  on  without  testing  by  successive 
generations,  let  us  consider  that  which  is  truly  built  up  out  of  the  common  experi- 
ence of  mankind.  This  great  fabric  is  for  the  guidance  of  our  thoughts,  and  through 
them  of  our  actions,  both  in  the  moral  and  in  the  material  world.  In  the  moral  world, 
for  example,  it  gives  us  the  conceptions  of  right  in  general,  of  justice,  of  truth,  of 
beneficence,  and  the  like.  These  are  given  as  conceptions,  not  as  statements  or 
propositions  ;  they  answer  to  certain  definite  instincts,  which  are  certainly  within  us, 
however  they  came  there.  That  it  is  right  to  be  beneficent  is  a  matter  of  immediate 
personal  experience ;  for  when  a  man  retires  within  himself  and  there  finds  some- 
thing, wider  and  more  lasting  than  his  solitary  personality,  which  says,  "  I  want  to 
do  right,"  as  well  as,  "  I  want  to  do  good  to  man,"  he  can  verify  by  direct  observa- 
tion that  one  instinct  is  founded  upon  and  agrees  fully  with  the  other.  And  it  is 
his  duty  so  to  verify  this  and  all  similar  statements.' 

16  P.  206. 
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any  sense  their  representative.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  far  more 
satisfactory  to  deal,  if  possible,  with  some  individual  writer,  than  to 
invent  for  myself  the  details  of  an  adverse  position.  Fortunately 
for  my  purpose  such  a  writer  exists,  and  one  whom  I  have  individually 
special  reasons  for  considering.  In  the  Dublin  Review  of  April  1871 
I  published  an  article  called  '  Certitude  in  Keligious  Assent.'  This 
was  criticised  in  the  Fraser  of  January  1872  by  a  distinguished 
contributor,  writing  under  the  signature  '  F.'  Our  next  number  was 
due  in  a  fortnight ;  and  I  had  only  time  therefore  to  signalise  what 
appeared  to  me  the  two  fundamental  fallacies  of  his  argument.  I 
was  not  without  some  notion  that  he  might  be  disposed  to  continue 
the  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  he  rather  expected  that 
in  the  following  number  I  should  develop  my  reply  at  greater 
length.  However  I  could  not  hear  that  either  my  article  or  his 
criticism  of  it  had  attracted  any  general  notice ;  and  I  proceeded 
therefore  in  the  Dublin  Review  with  other  matters  which  then 
urgently  pressed.  At  all  events — however  it  happened — the  contro- 
versy between  '  F.'  and  myself  has  remained  dormant  from  that  day 
to  this.  Now  that  the  question  excites  far  greater  attention  than  it 
did  then,  I  will  criticise  '  F.'s '  criticisms — not  indeed  thoroughly  and 
exhaustively,  because  my  prescribed  limits  do  not  permit  this — but 
more  at  length  than  I  had  time  to  do  in  January  1872. 

I  have  already  quoted  one  passage  of  '  F.'s,'  in  which  he  entirely 
repudiates  what  I  understand  to  be  Professor  Clifford's  position. 
4  F.'  does  not  say11  that  'all  persons  ought  expressly  to  aim  at 
holding  no  proposition  with  absolute  assent  for  which  they  do  not 
possess  evidence  abundantly  sufficient.'  He  does  not  even  say  '  that 
it  is  expedient  for  all  men  always  to  believe  the  truth  ...  as  far  as 
it  is  accessible  to  them  by  reasonable  means ;  though  he  himself 
thinks  so.'  What  he  does  say  is,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  his 
language,  that  those  who  on  some  given  subject  cannot  (or  at  all 
events  do  not) '  undertake  '  explicit  and  deliberate  '  inquiry ' — who  do 
not  carry  through  in  relation  to  it  a  certain  '  well-known  and  well- 
defined  intellectual  process ' — can  have  no  assured  knowledge  on  that 
subject.  They  have  no  right  to  any  conviction  of  their  own  on  it,  but 
must  slavishly  '  adopt  the  current  opinions  of  their  age,  their  class,  or 
their  country.' 12  I  will  not  consider  his  rhetorical  exclamation,  that 

11  P.  26. 

12  As  '  F.'  does  not  say  all  this  in  so  many  words,  I  am  bound  to  cite  his  passage 
in  full.     T  have  italicised  the  parts  to  which  I  would  draw  especial  attention,  and 
taking  it  as  a  whole  I  find  great  difficulty  in  xinderstanding  it  otherwise  than  as  I 
have  stated  it. 

'  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  wise  in  every  man  at  all  times  to  try  to  produce  an 
equation  (as  you  put  it)  between  his  opinions  and  the  truth.  I  say  that  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so,  he  must  take  a  certain  course  for  that  purpose.  The  question,  wJiat 
inquiries  is  it  wise  for  A.  B.  to  undertalte,  and  in  what  cases  would  A.  B.  do  well  to 
be  satisfied  with  adopting  the  current  opinions  of  Mg  age,  liis  class,  or  his  country, 
without  inquiry  ?  is  one  which  cannot  be  answered  unless  A.  B.  is,  according  to  the 
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those  who  differ  from  him  *  promote  a  delusion,'  or  his  insinuation 
that  they  are  perhaps  '  telling  a  lie.'  I  shall  content  myself  with 
maintaining  as  a  mere  matter  of  reason,  that  his  position  (if  I  rightly 
understand  it)  is  entirely  destitute  of  foundation. 

I  contend  then  as  for  a  most  obvious  matter  of  fact,  that,  on  a  large 
number  of  subjects,  men  arrive  at  a  sure,  certain,  personal  knowledge 
of  truth,  often  without  instituting  any  kind  of  '  inquiry,'  and  almost 
universally  without  going  through  any '  intellectual  process '  whatever, 
which  they  deliberately  intend  or  of  which  they  are  themselves  even 
aware.  This  phenomenon  is  of  course  most  conspicuously  manifested 
in  the  uneducated  class,  though  by  no  means  confined  to  it.  With 
the  uneducated  class  then  I  begin.  Take  any  ordinary  mechanic 
or  labourer,  and  consider  how  many  truths  there  are,  connected  with 
his  occupation,  of  which  he  has  most  certain  knowledge,  without  any 
dependence  whatever  on  4  the  current  opinions  of  his  age,  class  or 
country.'  He  knows  e.g.  that  certain  materials,  which  he  is  con- 
tinually using,  may  be  depended  on  for  certain  results.  He  knows 
this  without  any  kind  of  inquiry  direct  or  indirect.  He  originally 
accepted  the  fact  without  question  from  those  who  instructed  him ; 
but  he  now  knows  it,  by  means  of  experience,  with  absolute  certitude, 
and  without  any  dependence  whatever  on  the  word  of  his  teachers. 
Or  I  go  to  a  competent  shoemaker  and  recount  to  him  the  pain  I 
suffer  from  the  shoes  he  has  sent  me  home.  No  doubt  he  thereon 
puts  forth  a  mental  '  inquiry  '  how  he  shall  remedy  the  evil ;  but  he 
arrives  with  certitude  at  an  answer  to  this  inquiry,  without  dreaming 
of  any  formulated  '  intellectual  process.'  This  supposed  change — he 
says  to  himself — or  that  supposed  change — would  not  remedy  the 
evil :  a  third  would  do  so,  but  at  the  expense  of  sightliness.  Soon  a 
good  notion  occurs  to  him;  and  he  sees,  with  the  certitude  and 
precision  of  an  instinct,  that  the  plan  will  be  thoroughly  successful. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  certitude,  that  the  thing  known 
be  connected  with  matters  of  daily  and  unintermitting  experience, 
such  as  is  furnished  by  the  exercise  of.  a  trade  or  habitual  avocation. 
Let  me  give  a  very  trivial,  but  not  the  less  a  very  relevant,  illustration 
of  this.  A  butcher  has  bought  a  vicious  horse,  which  he  rides  once 
a  week,  leaving  it  on  other  days  to  his  boy.  At  first  he  is  more  than 
once  thrown  and  often  in  danger  of  that  catastrophe.  But  if  he 

expression  attributed  to  Lord  Eldon, '  clothed  in  circumstances.'  You  would  advise 
a  poor  peasant  woman  with  a  large  family  of  children  and  a  husband  to  look  after, 
to  take  one  course  and  a  gentlemen  with  full  command  of  Ms  time,  a  turn  for  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  and  an  excellent  education,  to  take  another. 

'  Truth  may  be  good  or  bad.  It  may  be  attainable  or  not.  It  may  be  the  common 
heritage  of  all  men,  or  a  remote  treasure  accessible  only  to  a  few.  With  all  these 
matters,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  say  only,  if  you  want  truth, 
and  intend  to  try  to  attain  it,  this  is  the  road.  A  well-known  and"  nell-dffincd 
intellectual  process  based  upon  facts — upon  the  result,  that  is,  of  the  joint  action  of 
reason  and  sensation— is  a  sure  guide  to  truth,  and  nothing  else  is.' 
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have  the  proper  stuff  in  him,  before  very  long  he  will  have  acquired 
a  secure  seat.  He  will  know  with  absolute  certitude,  what  is  a 
sufficient  response  on  his  part  to  the  brute's  various  eccentric  move- 
ments one  by  one.  Here  no  doubt  there  has  been  '  inquiry ; '  but  most 
certainly  no  explicit  intellectual  process  or  formulated  appeal  to 
Mr.  Mill's  canons  of  induction. 

Let  us  pass  to  graver  instances.  Shrewd  rustics,  entirely  destitute 
of  intellectual  culture,  not  unfrequently  can  discern  with  absolute 
certitude  the  character  of  this  or  that  man  with  whom  they  are 
brought  into  contact :  that  he  is  a  sincere  man  e.g.  or  a  humbug. 
They  may  know  again  with  certitude  whether  he  is  friendly  to  them 
or  bears  them  a  grudge. 

Again  some  pious  parent  in  humble  life — whose  anxiety  for  his 
children's  welfare  quickens  his  faculties — will  often  see  beyond  the 
possibility  of  mistake  that  this  or  that  child  has  this  or  that  fault  of 
character,  and  will  be  usefully  visited  by  this  or  that  method  of 
correction.  What  can  be  more  unmeaning  than  to  say  that — because 
he  has  not  gone  through  any  formulated  intellectual  process — he  has 
nothing  more  sure  to  guide  him  in  this  consideration,  than  '  the 
current  opinions  of  his  age,  his  class  or  his  country  ? ' 

Then  again  the  certitude  with  which  multitudes  of  uneducated 
men  accept  the  fundamental'  principles  of  morality,  is  such  that 
Professor  Clifford  (as  we  have  seen)  has  been  betrayed  into  saying 
that  these  principles  are  matters  to  each  man  of  '  immediate  personal 
experience.' 

The  results,  obtained  by  entirely  uneducated  men  in  the  absence 
of  all  explicit  intellectual  process,  often  imply  that  quite  a  complicated 
chain  of  reasoning  lias  passed  through  their  mind,"]  without  any 
reflection  whatever  on  their  part  of  there  being  such  a  process,  and 
without  any  trace  whatever  of  it  being  left  on  their  "^memory.  Con- 
sider the  extraordinary  quickness  with  which  some  mariner  prog- 
nosticates on  some  fine  evening  that  there  will  be  a  storm  before 
morn.  He  fixes  his  attention  on  a  certain  assemblage  of  phenomena  ; 
accurately  distinguishes  them  from  others  with  which  they  have  a 
greater  or  less  resemblance ;  brings  to  bear  on  ^them  the  confused 
memory  of  innumerable  similar  occasions  on  which  he  has  observed 
appearances  more  or  less  similar ;  and  draws  the  one  conclusion^ 
legitimately  resulting  from  his  premisses.  All  will  admit  that  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  he  is,  on  fully  adequate  grounds,  abso- 
lutely certain  of  his  conclusion  ;  and  that  if  on  such  occasions  [lands- 
men tried  to  argue  him  out  of  his  conviction — however  ingenious 
their  reasoning  might  be,  and  however  incapable  he  might  be  of 
meeting  logic  by  logic — his  one  reasonable  course  would  nevertheless 

o        o  •/         o 

be,  entirely  to  disregard  logic  and  remain  firmly  fixed  in  his  own 
conviction.     A  contemporary  writer  adds  a  parallel  illustration,  drawn 
from  *  the   power  which  a  savage  possesses  of  finding  his  way '  by 
VOL.  III.— No.  13.  NN 
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indications,  which  he  would  in  vain  attempt  to  communicate  or  even 
himself  explicitly  to  recognise, '  through  an  apparently  pathless  forest.' 
But,  as  was  said  a  page  or  two  back,  the  phenomenon  before  us  is* 
far  from  being  confined  to  the  uneducated.     Take  the  case  of  medicine. 
A  third-rate  practitioner  is  one  who  forms  his  conclusions  syllogistic- 
ally  :  who  derives  universal  propositions  from  his  books,  and  deals 
no  otherwise  with  each  particular  case  than  by  classing  it  under  one 
or  other  of  these  universal  propositions.     The  physician  of  genius^ 
— while  availing  himself  to  the  utmost  of  past  experiences  as  recorded 
in  treatises, — at  the  same  time  studies  each  several  case  on  its  own 
merits,  and  forms  a  conclusion  based  on  the  whole  symptoms  before 
him.     Now  this  physician  is  an  educated  man  ;  and  is  as  competent 
as  any  one    to    '  undertake  an  inquiry '    and  follow  out  explicitly 
a  certain  '  well-known  and  well-defined  intellectual   process.'     But 
would   he  by  such  means   increase  the  probability  of  his  arriving 
at  truth  ?     Just  the  contrary.     There  would   be  imminent  danger 
lest  he  calamitously  misapprehend  the  balance  of  the  reasons  pro  and 
con  from  the  very  probable  circumstance,  that  those  facts  which  tell 
on  one  side  may  be  far  more  easily  put  into  shape,  or  are  far  more 
precisely  located  in  his  memory,  than  those  (legitimately  preponde- 
rating) facts  which  tell  on  the  other.     And  being  by  hypothesis  a 
sensible  well-judging  man,  we  may  rely  on  it  that  he  will  avoid  this 
clanger  by  steering  clear  of  the  logical  method.     Or  take  some  ac- 
complished scholar :  he  will  pronounce  with  absolute  certitude  that 
some  given  passage  is  not  the  writing  of  Tacitus  or  Cicero,  as  the  case 
may  be.     Will  he  be  able  to  exhibit,  even  for  Jiis  own  inspection,  the 
various  subtle  and  impalpable  premisses  which  warrant  his  conclusion  ? 
Of  course  not.     Again,  every  acute  and  intelligent  person,  who  has 
lived  an  active  life  among  men,  possesses,  stored  within  him,  all  sorts 
of  miscellaneous  convictions  on  the  fit  way  of  dealing  with  mankind, 
the  result  of  his  past  experience.     These  are  indeed  among  his  most 
valuable  possessions  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned ;  and  yet  it 
would  be  the  merest  child's  play  if  "he  professed  to  remember  the 
individual  experiences  which  have  gradually  built  them  up.     It  is 
rather  a  hopeless  task  certainly  for  him  to  examine  systematically  the 
logical  value  of  his  various  premisses,  when  those  premisses  (in  their 
original  and  adequate  shape)  are  no  longer  in  his  mind. 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  quote,  at  the  length  I  could  wish,  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen's  testimony  on  the  same  side.  I  refer  to  an  article 
on  Newman  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  of  last  December. 
'  When  I  form  an  estimate,'  he  says,13  '  of  a  man's  character,  of  the 
wisdom  of  a  policy,  of  the  truth  of  a  creed,  my  mind  is  in  fact  deter- 
mined by  countless  considerations,  of  which  only  a  small  part 
can  be  distinctly  tabulated  and  drawn  out  into  articulate  logical 
order.'  Again,  14  *  a  man  with  an  exquisite  intellectual  taste  can  re- 
"  P.  795.  "  P.  796. 
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cognise  the  flavour  of  Shakespeare  as  distinctly  as  the  epicure  re- 
•  cognises  a  spscial  vintage;'  and  as  regards  himself,  though  not  as 
regards  others,  '  his  inference  is  conclusively  proved.' 15 

Eemarkably  enough  indeed,  even  '  F.'  himself  substantially  admits 
what  I  have  been  saying.  *  Who  ever  doubted,'  he  asks,16  '  that  an 
insurance  board  would  do  well  to  act  on  the  advice  of  a  physician, 
though  the  latter  might  be  unable  to  analyse  the  grounds  on  which 
he  gave  it  ?  '  And  it  is  '  F.'  indeed  who  supplied  me  with  my  illus- 
tration, about  the  savage  and  the  trackless  forest.  But  he  quite 
misunderstands  the  drift  of  my  argument.  He  urges  very  justly 
that  the  physician's  conviction  is  not  reasonably  sufficient  to  establish 
certitude  in  another  man's  mind.  I  was  speaking  however  of  the 
physician's  own  personal  certitude. 

These,  and  one  or  two  other  statements  made  by  '  F.,'  make  me 
think  it  possible,  that  he  does  not  definitely  and  distinctly  intend  the 
thesis  with  which  I  have  credited  him.  If  he  does  not — I  am  only 
too  happy  that  so  able  a  writer  is  not  (so  far)  my  opponent.  But 
indeed — even  if  the  facts  on  which  I  have  hitherto  insisted  were  ad- 
mitted by  every  one  to  be  true^it  would  be  none  the  less  important 
expressly  to  recount  them ;  because  they  are  forgotten  by  every  anti- 
Christian  writer,  who  alleges,  as  a  fact  obvious  on  the  surface,  that 
uneducated  Christians  can  have  no  sufficient  reasonable  basis  for  their 
faith.  So  '  F.'  himself 17  speaks  of  it — not  merely  as  his  own  private 
opinion,  but  as  *  notorious ' — that, '  in  a  majority  of  cases,  so  great  that 
no  numerical  proportion  could  express  it,  religious  belief  is  produced 
not  by  evidence  '  [he  means  not  by  the  legitimate  dictate  of  reason] 
'  but  by  some  other  cause.' 

I  have  been  contending  then  (1)  that  a  large  number  of  very  im- 
portant convictions  are  established  with  certitude,  by  some  process 
very  different  from  that  of  systematically  arraying  evidence  pro  and 

15  I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  express  in  passing  a  sense  of  the  great  ability 
and  great  fairness  of  intention  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stephen  in  this  article ;  and  also  to 
make  on  it  one  comment.  Certainly  I  have  no  right  in  any  way  to  come  forward 
as  F.  Newman's  defender;  though  I  am  an  enthusiast  for  large  portions  of  his 
•Grammar,'  and  read  them  again  and  again  with  ever  increasing  admiration  and 
instruction.  But  in  the  general  interests  of  truth,  I  would  refer  for  a  moment  to 
Mr.  Stephen's  principal  adverse  comment  on  the  work.  He  says  (p.  793-4)  that  F. 
Newman's  conclusions  are  purely  psychological ;  that  they  are  useful  in  discriminat- 
ing between  real  and  sham  belief,  but  not  between  belief  of  what  is  true  and  Belief 
of  what  is  false.  I  think  lie  has  not  sufficient!}7  remembered  F.  Newman's  repeated 
inculcations  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  are  in  the  last  resort  neces- 
sarily the  supreme  arbiters  of  truth.  Those  judgments  are  self-evident,  which  the 
intellect  avouches  as  self-evident ;  those  methods  of  inference  are  legitimate,  which 
the  intellect  avouches  as  such.  An  appeal  from  the  avouchment  of  our  intellectual 
faculties  is  not  only  unreasonable  but  rather  impossible ;  for  we  cannot  appeal  from 
our  faculties  except  by  using  those  very  faculties  themselves.  '  We  are  as  little 
able,'  says  F.  Newman  (p.  61),  '  to  accept  or  reject  our  mental  constitution  as  our 
being.  We  have  not  the  option  :  we  can  but  misuse  or  mar  its  functions.' 

11  P.  31.  17  P.  29. 
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con ;  and  (2)  that  recourse  to  this  latter  method  will  often  be  far 
more  unfavourable  than  favourable  to  the  cause  of  truth.  I  have 
been  freely  using  the  word  *  certitude '  throughout ;  and  have  no 
misgiving  but  that  my  sense  of  the  word  will  have  been  sufficiently 
understood.  Now,  however,  it  will  be  better,  for  more  than  one 
reason,  briefly  to  treat  this  verbal  question.  *  F.'  distinguishes  18 
between  two  kinds  of  belief.  I  think  there  is  another  distinction  of 
much  greater  moment :  but  I  will  first  consider  that  of  '  F.,'  which  has 
undoubtedly  its  own  importance.  He  distinguishes  between  *  quali- 
fied belief,'  that  is,  belief  accompanied  by  present  doubt, — and  what 
may  be  called  '  undoubting  belief,'  that  is,  belief  unaccompanied  by 
present  doubt.  Thus,  he  says.19  we  have  often  an  undoubting  belief 
that  a  man  is  dead,  when  we  see  his  death  reported  in  the  newspaper  j 
and  yet  when  that  report  is  next  day  contradicted,  we  retract  our 
belief  of  yesterday  with  the  greatest  ease.  And  here  I  make  the 
obvious  remark,  that  the  mere  undoubtingness  of  a  belief  does  not 
at  all  imply  any  special  firmness,  but  arises  from  pure  accident. 
Yesterday  I  undoubtingly  believed  that  A.  B.  was  dead.  The  true 
analysis  of  this  judgment  was  merely  '  there  is  a  certain  presumption 
that  A.  B.  is  dead : '  but  as  no  particular  motive  for  doubt  occurred  to 
me,  I  did  not  reflect  on  the  true  character  of  the  belief  which  I  en- 
tertained. The  extreme  facility,  with  which  I  abandon  it  to-day, 
shows  how  utterly  weak  was  its  hold  on  my  mind  yesterday.  These 
*  merely  undoubting '  beliefs  I  will  call  *  simple  '  beliefs  :  and  (as  is 
evident)  they  vary  indefinitely  from  each  other  in  the  firmness  with 
which  they  adhere  to  the  object  believed. 

But  I  maintain  as  very  evident,  that  there  are  certain  reasonable 
convictions,  which  are  not  only  unaccompanied  by  doubt,  but  so 
firm  as  to  be  incompatible  with  the  co-existence  of  doubt :  and  it  is 
these  convictions  (as  I  understand  the  matter)  which  are  commonly 
called  4  certitudes.'  For  instance  (to  take  the  hackneyed  illustration) 
my  conviction  that  the  cities  of  Paris  and  Vienna  have  existed,  is  so 
firm,  that  I  cannot  possibly  bring  myself  to  doubt  the  fact.  Or  take 
the  physician  who  is  certain  on  sufficient  grounds  that  in  this  par- 
ticular case  such  a  treatment  is  appropriate.  He  can  imaginably  be 
argued  out  of  that  certitude,  by  some  one  who  may  be  as  much  his 
superior  in  logical  expertness  as  his  inferior  in  medical  insight.  But 
so  long  as  his  conviction  remained  in  its  primitive  firmness,  the 
entrance  of  doubt  was  impossible.  The  entrance  of  doubt,  in  other 
words,  shows,  either  that  that  special  firmness  of  conviction  never 
existed,  which  is  called  certitude — or  else  that  it  has  now  ceased  to 
exist  and  is  replaced  by  some  weaker  kind  of  belief. 

We  have  arrived  then  at  a  threefold  division  of  beliefs :  l  quali- 
fied belief; '  *  simple  belief; '  '  certitude.'  Here,  however,  another  con- 

'•  P.  24.  19  P.  26. 
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sideration  must  be  glanced  at.  It  is  a  matter  of  everyday  occurrence, 
that  a  man  may  be  extremely  confident  and  yet  unreasonably  so. 
He  may  hold  some  opinion  with  a  firmness  incompatible  with  the 
co-existence  of  doubt,  and  yet  this  opinion  may  be  entirely  mistaken. 
What  shall  we  call  his  state  of  belief?  Let  us  call  it  'spurious  cer- 
titude.' My  present  theme  does  not  absolutely  require  any  treatment 
of  this  very  common  phenomenon ;  though  I  wish  space  would 
permit  me  to  enter  on  it  at  length.  I  will  merely,  in  passing,  express 
the  humble  opinion,  that  much  oftener  than  not  a  careful  psychical 
.analysis  would  show  a  phenomenal  difference  in  kind  between  these 
spurious  certitudes  and  certitudes  properly  so  called.  There  will  be 
a  word  more  on  this  subject  towards  the  end  of  my  article. 

So  much  as  to  certitude.  Now  let  me  make,  in  passing,  a  brief 
remark  on  a  very  large  subject.  Against  those  who  hold  that  inquiry 
is  a  necessary  condition  ior  genuine  certitude,  I  maintain  that  in  very 
many  cases  the  most  healthy  and  normal  way  of  arriving  at  certitude, 
is  to  pass  towards  it  through  simple  belief,  without  the  entrance  of 
any  doubt  whatever.  So  the  mechanic,  in  learning  his  trade,  begins 
with  simple  belief  in  his  instructor ;  and  in  regard  to  many  of  the 
lessons  which  he  has  received,  he  arrives  by  experience  at  absolute 
certitude  of  their  truth,  without  having  instituted  any  inquiry,  con- 
scious or  unconscious.  So  we  learn  from  our  parents  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  morality ;  we  accept  them  with  simple  belief,  put  them  into 
practice,  and  by  doing  so  arrive  at  secure  knowledge  of  their  truth, 
without  once  reflecting  on  the  process  we  go  through.  This  is  a 
.subject  of  great  extent  and  extreme  moment ;  and  no  kind  of  justice 
could  be  done  it,  unless  an  entire  article  could  be  devoted  to  its  ex- 
clusive treatment.  But  what  I  wish  here  to  point  out,  may  be  very 
concisely  stated.  As  regards  these  simple  beliefs — through  which 
often  lies  the  best  path  to  certitude — it  does  not  at  all  follow,  because 
they  are  undoubting,  that  their  firmness  or  intensity  at  any  given 
moment  is  at  all  greater  than  is  warranted  by  the  grounds  of  belief 
which  at  that  moment  may  be  possessed. 

The  next  question  which  has  to  be  considered,  may  be  thus  ex- 
hibited. Reverting  to  those  processes,  which  implicitly  pass  through 
the  mind,  and  which  lead  men  (uneducated  or  educated)  along  the 
path  of  true  inference — what  is  the  true  analysis  of  those  processes  ? 
I  gave  part  of  my  answer  to  this  question  in  April  1871,  by  saying 
that  I  accepted  F.  Newman's  teaching  on  the  existence  in  man's 
mind  of  what  he  calls  the  •<  illative  sense '  or  '  ratiocinative  faculty.' 
On  this  'F.'  remarks20  that  the  'function'  of  this  'new  faculty' 
'  appears  to  be  to  draw  positive  conclusions  from  insufficient  premisses.' 
This  remark  and  the  general  course  of  argument  in  which  it  is 
•embedded  imply  a  theory,  that  the  mind  has  only  a  power  (if  I  may 
so  express  myself)  to  criticise  grounds  of  belief  independently  exist- 

20  P.  36. 
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ing,  and  not  itself  to  supply  grounds  of  reasonable  belief.  This 
general  theory  I  must  regard  as  beyond  all  doubt  a  fundamentally 
mistaken  one.  And  as  the  question  is  of  great  importance,  I  will 
briefly  treat  it. 

Firstly,  then,  let  us  consider  that  absolutely  necessary  faculty 
which  we  call  '  memory.'  What  is  my  ground  for  knowing  my  ex- 
periences of  ten  minutes  ago  ?  What  is  the  work  performed  by  my 
intellect,  when  it  assures  me  that  those  experiences  really  befell  me? 
Is  its  work  the  arranging  and  marshalling  grounds  of  belief 
external  to  the  intellect  itself?  On  the  contrary,  there  are  no  such 
grounds  of  belief,  great  or  small.  My  one  exclusive,  and  my  entirely 
sufficient,  means  of  knowing  with  certitude  the  past  fact  of  those 
experiences,  is  the  present  avouchment  of  my  intellect  itself.  Then 
secondly  consider  the  power — which  man's  mind  (as  I  hold)  most  in- 
dubitably possesses — of  cognising  as  self-evident  various  '  a  priori 
synthetical  judgments,'  as  Kant  calls  them.  I  have  set  forth  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Dublin  Review  what  seem  to  me  conclusive 
proofs  that  the  mind  possesses  this  power ;  and  I  summed  up  the 
whole  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Contemporary  Review  of 
March  1875,  on  necessary  truth.  What  happens  again  and  again  is 

.  this.  The  mind  contemplates  some  given  proposition,  the  idea  of 
whose  predicate  is  by  no  means  contained  in  the  idea  of  its  subject : 
and  the  mind,  by  merely  contemplating  this  proposition  with  careful 
attention,  cognises  as  self-evident  that  the  proposition  is  true.  In 

'discerning  the  truth  of  an  analytical  proposition,  the  mind  no  doubt 
performs  a  merely  critical  office.  An  analytical  proposition,  as  soon  as 
its  terms  are  understood,  at  once  assumes  the  form  '  A.  is  A.  ; '  or  '  A. 
is  included  in  A.  +  B. ' :  and  .certainly  the  intellect  needs  no  origin- 
ative power,  in  order  to  cognise  the  self-evidence  of  such  propositions. 
But  in  avouching  the  self-evident  truth  of  a  synthetical  proposition, 
the  mind  proceeds  on  no  ground  of  belief  whatever,  beyond  its  own 
intrinsic  illumination.  Whereas,  then,  the  intellect  possesses  (1)  a 
'  remembering'  faculty,  and  (2)  what  we  may  call  an  '  axiomatising r 
faculty, — so  nothing  can  be  more  intelligible  than  to  say  that  it 
possesses  (3)  an  '  illative '  faculty.  Certain  premisses — not  as 
verbally  exhibited  on  paper,  but  as  personally  apprehended  in  their 
concrete  fulness  by  the  individual, —  tend  with  a  converging  and 
cumulative  probability  to  some  given  conclusion.  I  certainly  hold 
that  each  man  possesses  a  faculty  (whatever  its  appropriate  name) 
whereby,  at  a  given  period  of  the  cumulation,  he  pronounces,  with  an 
assurance  which  is  entirely  reasonable,  that  the  conclusion  is  now 
ascertained  with  absolute  certitude.  I  am  not  here  arguing  for  this 
doctrine.  I  follow  with  entire  concurrence  F.  Newman's  most 
masterly  exposition  of  those  psychical  facts,  which  (to  my  mind) 
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establish  it  beyond  question.     Here,  however,  I  am  only  saying  that 
'  F.'  has  no  right  to  assume  its  erroneousness.21 

« F.'  is  evidently  one  of  those  philosophers  who  deny  the  cognis- 
ableness  of  necessary  truth  as  such ;  and  though  I  differ  from  him 
toto  ccelo  on  this,  I  will  not  here  discuss  the  subject.     But  even  as 
to  truths  which  confessedly  are  contingent,  I  think  he  exhibits  an 
entirely  indefensible  narrowness  of  view.     He  holds 22  that  there  is  no 
valid  method  of  inference,  except  the  inductive  process,  as  described 
V  TVEr.  Mill.     But  Mr.  Mill's  canons  are  simply  worthless,  nay  un- 
meaning,  unless    we    begin    by   postulating   the    doctrine   of    the 
uniformity  of  nature  :  and  this  doctrine  may  be  called  the  oppro- 
brium of  modern  phenomenistic  philosophy,  so  confidently  is  it  affirmed 
and  so  inadequately  established.23     Now  whenever  '  F.'  or  any  other 
phenomenist  may  exhibit^  the  reasoning  which  leads  him  to  accept 
this  doctrine  as  sufficiently  proved,  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.     I 
am  curious  to  discover  how  he  will  even  attempt  to  accomplish  his. 
task,  without  largely  appealing  to  the  certitude  which  results  from 
cumulative  probability.     Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  for  one,  speaks  some- 
what airily  on  the  uniformity  of  nature  in  his  December  article. 
« The  logician,'  he  says,24  '  must  accept  the  belief  as  an  ultimate  fact, 
while  he  leaves  the  problem  of  its  origin  to  the  psychologist.'     But 
there  is  a  question  indefinitely  more  important  than  either  the  fact 
or  the  origin  of  this  belief;  viz.  its  truth.     And  on  this  Mr.  Stephen 
is  profoundly  silent. 

At  all  events,  as  regards  the  article  I  am  immediately  criticising, 
'  F.'  is  surely  guilty  of  arguing  in  a  mere  circle.  He  thinks  that  all 
those,  and  only  those,  inferences  can  be  admitted  as  certain,  which  are 
proved  by  Mill's  canons  of  induction.  Moreover,  he  holds  that  the 
uniformity  of  nature  is  itself  a  certain  inference.  A  short  dialogue- 
then  of  the  following  kind  may  be  imagined  between  him  and  an 
interrogator.  Why  do  you  hold  the  uniformity  of  nature  as  certain  ? 
'Because  it  is  proved  by  Mill's  canons  of  induction.'  But  why  are 

21  As  many  readers  of  the  Nineteenth   Century  know  very  little  about  Catholic 
domestic  controversies,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  Catholic- 
philosophers  would  accept  what  I  have  said  about  synthetical  axioms.     F.  Kleutgen 
indeed — than  whom  in  modern  times  we  have  no  greater  philosophical  name — says- 
that  the  difference  on  this  head  between  Kant  and  certain  Catholic  philosophers  is 
a  purely  verbal  one  :   viz.  that  they  include,   under  the  term  '  analytical,'   those 
judgments   which   Kant  calls  'synthetical.'     But   it  maybe  doubted  whether  all 
modern  Catholic  philosophers  would  here  agree  with  Kleutgen.     I  discussed  this 
domestic  question  in  the  Dublin  Review  of  July  1869,  pp.  159-166. 

Much  more  is  it  doubtful  how  many  Catholic  philosophers  would  accept  what  has 
been  above  said  on  the  '  illative  sense.' 

22  P.  36. 

23  Ot '  modem  jrfienomenistic  philosophy,'  I  am  far  from  denying  that  the  doctrine 
has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  introducing  metemjrirical  considerations.      This 
word  '  metempirical '  is  due  to  Mr.  Lewes,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lucas  that  it  is  a 
most  useful  addition  to  philosophical  terminology. 

«  P.  794. 
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these  canons  valid  principles  of  reasoning  ?  i  Because  of  the  uni- 
formity of  nature.'  But  why  do  you  believe  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  ? 
'  Because  of  Mill's  canons  of  induction.'  And  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

In  the  course  of  criticising  others,  I  have  now  almost  sufficiently 
explained  what  I  would  myself  affirmatively  maintain.  I  will  add, 
however,  two  explanations. 

(1)  Even  as  regards  those  many  truths  on  which  certitude  may  be 
obtained  without  inquiry  or  explicit  argument,  I  do  not  at  all  deny 
the  great  and  manifold  advantages  which  may  result,  if  highly  trained 
thinkers  exhibit  as  fully  as  they  can  the  premisses  which  (in  their 
view)  warrant  this  or  that  conclusion.     It  is  obvious  indeed  that  the 
incalculably  predominant  majority  of  mankind  are  utterly  incapable 
of  such  a  task.     Even  where  this  disqualification  does  not  exist,  there 
are  cases  in  which — unless  very  great  care  be  taken — the  formulated 
application  of  logic  (whether  syllogistic  or  inductive)  is  far  more 
likely  to  issue  in  false  than  in  true   conclusions.     I  refer  to  all  those 
cases  where  those  premisses,  which  deserve  to  carry  with  them  the 
greatest  weight,  are  (for  whatever  reason)  under  imminent  danger  of 
being  inadequately  set  forth  by  logical  analysis.     In  such  cases — I 
may  refer  to  my  illustration  drawn  a  few  pages  back  from  the  physi- 
cian— there  is  grave  risk,  lest  the  man  of  genius  and  keen  perception 
be  browbeaten  (as  it  were)  by  the  man  of  shallower  but  more  logical 
mind,  and  bullied  into  abandoning  a  certitude  which  was  entirely 
reasonable.     But  if  this  most  serious  peril  be  duly  guarded  against, 
great  advantages  (which  I  have   here  no  space  to  enumerate)  result 
from  the  logical  analysis  (even  in  that  limited  degree  which  alone  is 
possible)  of  the  implicit  ratiocinative  process. 

(2)  That  special  method  of  reasoning  which  proceeds  by  way  of 
cumulative  probabilities,  I  will  call  the  *  cumulative  method.'     Now  I 
by  no  means  contend  that  the  mode  of  inference  whereby  we  arrive  at 
concrete  truths  is  always  of  this  kind.     I  implied  e.g.  a  few  pages 
back,  that  the  weather-wise  mariner  seems  to  arrive  at  his  conclusion 
through  implicitly  guiding  himself  by  the  regular  canons  of  induction. 
And  when  an  uneducated  rustic  believes  (to  his  great  grief)  that  his 
mother  will  one  day  die — this  belief  rests,  I  suppose,  on  a  syllogistic 
process.     '  All  human  beings  die  :  she  is  a  human  being,  ergo,  &c.' 

To  sum  up.  What  I  maintain,  in  opposition  to  the  thesis  which 
I  assail,  is  in  substance  this.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  verities 
undoubtedly — theological,  philosophical,  historical,  physical — which 
are  obtained  by  logical  process ;  by  means  of  inquiry,  methodical 
accumulation  of  facts,  argument  based  on  those  facts,  &c.  &c.,  and 
which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  In  regard  to  these  I  have 
been  raising  no  question  whatever.  But  putting  aside  these  altogether 
— every  adult  (I  contend),  educated  or  uneducated,  is  constantly 
acquiring  fresh  certitudes  by  the  healthy  normal  and  spontaneous 
exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties :  the  conclusions  of  to-day 
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becoming  premisses  of  to-morrow,  and  so  on  day  after  day,  without 
any  reflection  whatever  of  his  on  what  is  taking  place.  This  process 
goes  on  again  and  again,  where  there  has  been  no  previous  doubt ;  and 
in  an  incalculable  majority  of  instances  it  is  accompanied  by  no  kind 
of  scientific  logic.  Such  is  the  healthy  movement  of  the  human 
intellect,  proceeding  on  its  own  intrinsic  laws.  I  do  not  of  course 
deny  that  (as  F.  Newman  points  out)  the  normal  working  of  these 
laws  is  with  the  mass  of  men  more  or  less  overlaid  and  hidden  from 
sight  by  the  superincumbency  of  prejudices,  whims,  fancies,  caused 
(it  may  be)  by  cupidity,  wilfulness,  pride,  or  mere  indolence ; 25  but 
by  patient  observation  it  is  generally  possible,  even  for  an  external 
observer,  with  constantly  increasing  clearness  and  unmistakeableness, 
to  distinguish  these  superficial  excrescences  from  the  solid  and  equable 
intellectual  movement  which  takes  place  beneath. 

And  now  in  conclusion  I  would  apply  what  has  been  said  to  a 
theological  question  of  the  most  vital  importance,  which  Professor 
Clifford  also  treats  in  his  own  characteristic  way.  Every  Christian 
teacher,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  impresses  as  a  sacred  duty 
on  the  mass  of  believers,  that  they  shall  not  read  infidel  books  or 
otherwise  allow  themselves  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Christianity.  We 
Catholics  in  particular  not  only  are  forbidden  by  the  Church  to  read 
anti-Catholic  treatises — unless  we  are  exceptionally  fitted  to  do  so 
without  peril  to  our  faith — but  we  account  it  a  mortal  sin  in  any  one 
who  has  really  embraced  the  Faith  to  permit  himself  one  deliberate 
doubt  of  its  truth.  On  this  unbelievers  make  a  very  obvious  comment. 
Such  precepts,  they  say,  show  that  Catholics  are  bidden  to  renounce 
the  use  of  their  reason,  and  to  decide  the  most  momentous  of  possible 
questions  by  the  dictates  of  blind  prejudice.  How  do  we  defend 
ourselves  against  this  plausible  indictment  ?  We  reply  that  Catholic 
faith  is  a  special  gift  from  God,  and  that  rebellion  against  that  gift 
is  a  grievous  sin.  In  developing  this  reply,  indeed,  so  as  directly  to 
meet  the  objection  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  naturally  more  or  less 
mutual  discrepancy  among  theologians.  In  the  article  of  April  1871, 
which  I  have  more  than  once  mentioned,  I  set  forth  what  seems  to 
me  the  true  explanation  of  this  matter ;  following  substantially  F. 
Kleutgen's  guidance,  and  in  accordance  with  the  philosophical  doctrine 
which  I  have  set  forth  in  the  present  paper.  I  wish  my  readers 
would  refer  to  pp.  262-272  of  that  article.  Here  I  can  but  most 
briefly  set  forth  what  is  there  urged  at  greater  length. 

I  consider,  then,  that  (1)  those  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
Catholic  religion  (brevity  compels  me  to  speak  only  of  them),  however 
otherwise  uneducated  they  may  be,  have  cognisance  of  various  pre- 
misses which  (according  to  the  cumulative  method  of  reasoning)  are 
super-superabundantly  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  that  religion  ; 

15  Grammar  of  Assent,  p.  253. 
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sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Catholic  Church  possesses  that  authority 
which  she  claims.  Several  of  these  premisses  no  doubt  are  more  or 
less  subtle  and  impalpable,  but  for  that  very  reason  the  more  cogent 
and  legitimately  influential.  Then  I  consider  (2)  that  God,  in 
imparting  and  upholding  the  gift  of  faith,  specially  illuminates  the 
Catholic's  mind,  so  that  he  shall  give  those  premisses  their  due 
weight,  and  thus  reasonably  possess  certitude.26  Since  then  on  one 
hand  God  commands  firm  faith  in  the  dogmata  taught  by  the 
Church,  strictly  forbidding  all  admission  of  doubt — and  since  on  the 
other  hand  He  gives  Catholics  abundantly  sufficient  proofs  of  their 
religion — it  is  an  inexcusable  and  grievous  sin  to  disobey  His 
command.27 

Perhaps  it  will  be  inconsiderately  replied  that  I  have  been  begging 
the  whole  question.  I  have  assumed — it  may  be  said — that  Grod  exists, 
that  He  has  revealed  the  Catholic  religion,  and  that  He  infuses  the 
gift  of  faith :  but  these  or  some  of  them  are  the  very  doctrines  which 
my  opponents  deny.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  assumed  nothing  what- 
ever. Here  are  two  propositions.  (1)  '  Catholics  are  strictly  forbidden 
to  doubt  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  their  religion.'  (2)  '  The  Catholic's 
faith  is  entirely  reasonable.'  Objectors  urge  that  these  two  propo- 
sitions are  mutually  incompatible  ;  and  it  is  to  this  objection,  not  to 
some  other,  that  I  have  been  replying.  Now  it  is  demonstratively 
shown  that  two  given  propositions  are  not  mutually  incompatible,  if 
any  possible  proposition  can  ever  be  imagined  which  shall  harmonise 
the  two,  I  :have  done  in  fact  more  than  was  needed  by  my  argu- 
ment,, For  the  harmonising  suggestion  made  by  me — viz.  that  faith 

o          oo  •/ 

is  3,  divine  gift — is  no  gratuitous  and  arbitrary  supposition,  but  the 
very  doctrine  held  by  all  Catholics. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  Divine  prohibition  imposed  on  Ca- 
tholics, against  their  admitting  a  deliberate  doubt  on  the  truth  of 
their  religion.  But  one  word  should  be  added  concerning  the  pro- 

"6  An  objection  is  not  unfrequently  urged,  which  is  bixt  indirectly  concerned 
with  the  general  theme  of  my  paper,  and  which  I  will  therefore  briefty  treat  in  a 
note.  Since  Catholics  account  an  act  of  faith  to  be  free  and  meritorious,  they  cannot 
— so  the  objector  urges — hold  that  the  doctrine  believed  is  so  exhibited  as  to  be 
cognisable  with  absolute  certitiide.  Cardinal  Franzelin  admirably  replies  (see 
De  haHtudine  rationis  humana!  ad  diviiiamjidem,  cap.  1,  sec.  2)  that  a  truth  may  well 
be  exhibited  to  the  mind,  not  indeed  as  'evident,'  but  yet  as  absolutely  'certain.' 
Where  a  truth  is  exhibited  as  '  evident,'  doubt  is  impossible  ;  as  in  the  instance  of 
a  demonstrated  mathematical  theorem.  But  where  it  is  exhibited  as  '  certain  '  in- 
deed but  not  as  '  evident,'  doubt  is  possible  though  most  unreasonable,  and  belief 
therefore  laudable.  For  a  full  exposition  of  this  thought  I  must  refer  to  the 
treatise  itself,  which  is  contained  in  the  volume  De  Traditione.  And  I  may  be  allowed 
to  add  that  I  think  Cardinal  Franzelin's  treatment  of  the  various  quest  ions  connected 
with  the  'analysis  fidei'  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  any  other  author  whom  I 
happen  to  have  read. 

27  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  implying  that  God— consistently  with  His  attributes 
— could  impose  the  precept  of  faith  on  any  one  in  whom  faith  would  not  be  in- 
tellectually reasonable. 
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hibition  imposed  on  all  but  a  very  exceptional  class  against  reading 
or  listening  to  infidel  arguments.  The  reasonableness  of  this  pro- 
hibition however  has  been  made,  I  hope,  abundantly  plain  in  the 
whole  preceding  part  of  this  paper.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  persons, 
possessing  no  special  intellectual  qualifications  or  safeguards,  choose 
to  study  the  anti-Christian  reasoning  of  some  clever  infidel.  They 
are  entering  on  a  line  of  thought  which  can  do  them  no  possible 
good,  because  its  true  apprehension  is  entirely  beyond  their  grasp ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  wantonly  expose  themselves  to  be 
browbeaten  and  bullied  by  some  ingenious  logician  out  of  the  certi- 
tude infused  into  their  mind  by  God  Himself.  To  their  own 
incalculable  benefit,  the  Church  earnestly  denounces  such  unpardonable 
audacity  and  temerity. 

But  the  Church  has  never  shown  any  unwillingness  whatever — 
emphatically  the  contrary — that  those  of  her  children  whom  she  can 
trust  in  such  matters  shall  study  diligently  and  profoundly  infidel 
writings  and  the  general  course  of  infidel  thought,  with  a  view  to 
encountering  opponents  on  the  field  of  fair  and  frank  controversy. 
And  if  I  do  not  here  enlarge  on  the  vast  benefit,  or  rather  absolute 
necessity,  of  such  controversy,  it  is  merely  because  no  one  doubts  it, 
and  my  space  is  limited.  I  will  merely,  therefore,  make  one  remark 
bearing  on  my  general  theme.  9([j  i 

Of  course  the  individual  Catholic's  personal  certitude  cannot  be 
offered  to  others,  as  by  itself  a  reasonable  ground  for  their  belieL 
But  on  the  other  hand  let  us  suppose  some  non-Catholic  to  be 
convinced  on  argumentative  grounds — philosophical,  historical,  or  the 
like — that  Catholicity  is  true.  On  that  supposition  he  ought  reason- 
ably to  infer,  that  individual  Catholics  do  possess  that  infused  faith 
which  we  claim  for  them.  Whatever  arguments  suffice  to  convince 
an  educated  man  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  true,  should  suffice  also 
to  convince  him  that  individual  Catholics,  however  uneducated,  have 
reasonable  grounds  for  firmly  believing  its  truth. 

W.  G.  WARD. 
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RECENT  SCIENCE. 

(PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  has  kindly  read,  and  aided  the  Editor  ivith  his  advice  ujior, 
the  following  article.) 

KATHER  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  there  appeared  in  Thomson's 
Annals  of  Philosophy — one  of  our  early  scientific  journals  now 
almost  forgotten — a  brief  record  of  some  experiments  on  the  conden- 
sation of  atmospheric  air,  which  may  be  worth  recalling  at  the 
present  moment.  It  appears  that  a  paper  '  On  the  Compressibility 
of  Water,  Air,  and  other  Fluids  '  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Perkins 
for  the  Eoyal  Society  ;  but  the  paper,  having  been  mislaid,  was  not 
brought  before  the  meeting  at  the  appointed  time.  Its  contents, 
however,  were  briefly  noticed  in  the  Annals.1  After  a  reference  to 
certain  researches  which  were  described  in  the  early  part  of  the  paper, 
the  notice  goes  on  to  say  that  '  Mrr  Perkins  intended  to  announce 
also  in  this  paper  that  he  had  effected  the  liquefaction  of  atmospheric 
air  and  other  gaseous  substances  by  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  about 
1,100  atmospheres.' 

Since  atmospheric  air  is  mainly  a  mechanical  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  it  is  clear  that  the  brief  announcement  in  the  Annals 
implied  that  these  two  elementary  gases  had  been  reduced  from  their 
ordinary  aeriform  condition  to  that  of  liquidity.  But  there  can 
hardly  be  any  room  for  doubt  that  these  observations  must  have 
been  fallacious,  for  otherwise  more  would  certainly  have  been  heard 
of  so  remarkable  an  investigation.  The  easily  condensible  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  forms,  however,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
atmospheric  air,  may  have  been  liquefied ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  principal  constituents,  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  were 
really  transformed  into  liquids.  Indeed,  several  eminent  physicists, 
with  command  of  all  the  refined  appliances  of  the  modern  laboratory, 
have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  bring  about  this  change  of  state.  But 
what  was  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  accomplished  by  Perkins 
in  1823  has  assuredly  been  accomplished  by  two  continental  physi- 
cists in  1877.  Just  as  the  year  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  the 
scientific  world  was  startled  by  the  news  that  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  and  other  so-called  permanent  gases,  had  been  liquefied. 

1  Annali  of  Philosophy,  New  Series,  vol.  vi.  1823,  p.  (56. 
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The  wide  publicity  given  to  this  announcement,  even  in  unscientific 
papers,  sufficiently  shows  the  great  interest  which  this  discovery  has 
excited.  Fully  to  appreciate  its  value,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  what  had  previously  been  done  by  other  experimentalists  in 
regard  to  the  liquefaction  of  gases. 

Every  one  knows  that  many  substances  are  capable  of  existing  in 
three  distinct  physical  conditions,  represented  by  a  solid,  a  liquid, 
and  a  vapour.  A  familiar  example  is  furnished  by  water  in  its  three 
conditions  of  ice,  liquid  water,  and  steam.  It  is  not  every  substance, 
however,  that  is  capable  of  thus  changing  its  state  of  aggregation. 
Alcohol,  for  instance,  has  never  been  frozen,  and  is  therefore  known 
only  in  the  conditions  of  a  liquid  and  of  a  vapour.  Charcoal,  again, 
has  never  been  completely  liquefied,  much  less  volatilised;  and 
hence  nothing  is  known  of  it  except  in  the  single  state  of  a  solid. 
Several  other  substances  have  hitherto  been  obtained  only  in  the 
gaseous  condition,  having  resisted  all  attempts  at  liquefaction  and 
solidification.  The  chemist  is  acquainted  with  a  number  of  these 
aeriform  fluids  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  designating  as  '  permanent' 
or  '  incondensible '  gases — terms  which  are  intended  to  distinguish 
them  from  certain  other  elastic  fluids  which  have  been  transformed 
into  liquids  by  the  application  of  intense  pressure  or  by  a  very  low 
temperature,  or  usually  by  a  combination  of  both  these  conditions. 
It  has  long  been  felt,  however,  that  the  distinctions  between  a  per- 
manent gas,  a  condensible  gas,  and  a  vapour  are  distinctions  based 
on  most  arbitrary  principles.  In  fact,  as  our  means  of  increasing 
pressure  and  of  reducing  temperature  have  increased,  so  the  number 
of  so-called  permanent  gases  has  been  reduced.  Analogy,  therefore, 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  all  elastic  fluids  are  but  the  vapours  of 
extremely  volatile  liquids,  and  that  one  group  of  these  aeriform  bodies 
differs  from  another  simply  by  differences  in  the  boiling-point  of  their 
liquids.  This  suspicion  has  been  unexpectedly  confirmed  by  the  bril- 
liant researches  of  M.  Pictet  of  Geneva,  and  of  M.  Cailletet  of  Chatillon- 
sur-Seine.  These  are  the  latest  workers  in  this  attractive  field 'of 

m 

research  :  who  the  first  were  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine. 

Among  the  many  suggestive  experiments  of  Count  Eumford, 
there  was  one  in  which  he  exploded  gunpowder  in  strong  closed 
cylinders,  and  thus  caused  the  products  of  combustion  to  be  confined 
under  intense  pressure.  Now,  as  carbonic  acid,  one  of  the  principal 
products,  is  a  gas  which  may  be  liquefied  with  comparative  ease,  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Count  may  unwittingly  have  ob- 
tained this  substance  in  the  form  of  a  liquid.2  If  so,  his  experiments 
were  among  the  earliest  on  the  liquefaction  of  gases  by  means  of 
pressure. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  worth  referring  to  a  curious 

2  'Historical  Statement  respecting  the  Liquefaction  of  Gases,'  by  Michael 
Faraday.  Quarterly  Journal  o "Science,  vol.  xvi.  1823,  p.  229. 
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experiment  which  was   performed  in   1813  by  Mr.  Babbage.      He 
caused  a  deep  hole  to  be  bored  in  the  limestone  rocks  of  Chudleigh 
in  Devon,  and  into  this  hole  he  poured  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
muriatic  acid.     There  was,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  effervescence,  due 
to  the  copious  evolution  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  in  order  to  prevent 
this  gas  from  escaping,  the  hole  was  very  tightly  plugged  immediatelv 
after  the  acid  had  been  run  in.     Tremendous  effects  from  the  pressure 
of  the  pent-up  gas  were  anticipated ;  and  the  experimenters,  having 
cautiously  retired  to  a  distance,  waited  with  anxiety  to  witness  what 
would  happen.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  whatever  happened. 
Here  again,  then,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  gas,  having  been 
generated  within  a  very  confined  space,  was  in  part  liquefied  by  its 
own  tension.     But  any  results  which  may  have  accrued  from  sucli 
experiments  as  these  were  obtained  accidentally  rather  than  inten- 
tionally, by  haphazard  rather  than  of  set  purpose.     Other  experiments, 
however,  of  quite  as  early  a  date,  were  undertaken  with  the  direct 
object  of  condensing  the  gas  under  examination  ;  and  some  of  these 
researches,  such  as  those  of  Northmore,  Morveau,  Monge,  and  Clouet, 
were  rewarded  by  a  fair  measure  of  success.     Indeed,  there  appears 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  easily  condensible  gases,  such  as  chlorine, 
ammonia,  and  sulphurous  acid,  were  liquefied  by  these  early  investi- 
gators.    Still  the  fact  remains  that  no  systematic  researches  on  a 
large  number  of  gases  had  been  successfully  undertaken  until  Mr. 
Faraday  addressed  himself  to  the  subject  in  the  year  1823. 

Chlorine  was  the  first  gas  that  yielded  to  Faraday's  skilful  treat- 
ment.3 In  communicating  an  account  of  the  experiment  to  the 
Royal  Society,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  was  at  that  time  president, 
expressed '  his  opinion  that  *  the  generation  of  elastic  substances  in 
closed  vessels,  either  with  or  without  heat,  offers  much  more  powerful 
means  of  approximating  their  molecules  than  those  dependent  upon 
the  application  of  cold.'  It  appears  that  the  experiment  of  Faraday's 
had  been  made  at  Davy's  suggestion  ;  and  by  similar  means  Davy, 
about  the  same  time,  succeeded  in  liquefying  hydrochloric  acid,  or,  as 
it  was  then  called,  muriatic  acid  gas.4 

These  early  experiments  on  the  condensation  of  gases  by  their 
own  pressure,  when  generated  in  closed  tubes,  opened  up  a  new  line 
of  inquiry  which  Faraday  was  not  slow  to  follow.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  Davy  encouraged  the  investigation  for  very  practical  reasons, 
Indeed,  he  himself  says  that  he  caused  the  gases  to  be  generated  in 
closed  tubes,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  vapours  which,  from  the  facility 
with  which  their  elastic  force  mi^ht  be  diminished  or  increased  by 
small  variations  of  temperature,  would  be  applicable  to  the  same 

3  <  On  Fluid  Chlorine,'  by  Michael  Faraday.  PhilotopMcal  Transactions,  1823, 
p.  160. 

4 ''Note  on  the  Condensation  of  Muriatic  Acid  Gas,'  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
P.E.S.  Ibid.  p.  164. 
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purposes  as  steam.5  Davy's  suggestion,  it  is  true,  did  not  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  a  new  motive  power,  but  it  resulted  in  Faraday's 
classical  researches  upon  the  liquefaction  of  gases.  Indeed,  no  fewer 
than  seven  bodies,  previously  regarded  as  permanent  gases,  were,  in 
the  course  of  this  investigation,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  liquids. 
These  were  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
euchlorine,  nitrous  oxide  or  laughing  gas,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia.6 
Knowing  the  value  of  these  researches,  it  was  with  peculiar  pleasure 
that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  chemical  physics 
looked  upon  Faraday's  original  note-book,  containing  the  laboratory 
work  of  1823,  which  was  lent  by  the  Koyal  Institution  to  the  Loan 
Collection  at  South  Kensington. 

More  than  twenty  years  passed  before  Faraday  reverted  to  his 
researches  on  this  subject ;  but  in  the  meantime  several  other  phy- 
sicists had  been  at  work  in  the  same  direction.  Thus  in  the  year 
1835  M.  Thilorier,  who  has  the  merit  of  having  devised  means  for 
the  liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid  upon  a  large  scale,  was  successful  in 
solidifying  this  liquid.7  Here,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  the  so-called 
permanent  gases,  the  '  fixed  air '  of  the  old  chemists,  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  concrete  solid.  The  air-like  body  was  first  con- 
densed to  a  thin  watery  liquid,  and  this  liquid  was  then  frozen  to  a 
white  snow-like  mass. 

When  Faraday,  in  the  year  1845,  returned  to  his  researches  on 
the  condensation  of  gases,  he  too  succeeded  in  solidifying  some  of 
them.  Ammonia,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous 
anhydride,  and  several  other  gases  were  thus  frozen  to  the  solid  state. 
And  no  fewer  than  six  compound  gases,  which  had  up  to  that  time 
been  known  only  as  elastic  fluids,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
liquids.  These  gases  were  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  olefiant  gas, 
hydriodic  acid,  hydrobromic  acid,  fluoride  of  silicon,  and  fluoride  of 
boron.8  The  original  apparatus  employed  in  this  second  series  of 
researches,  and  the  sealed  tubes  containing  the  condensed  gases,  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Institution,  and  were  exhibited  a  year  or 
two  ago  at  South  Kensington. 

Brilliant  as  Faraday's  researches  of  1845  unquestionably  were, 
they  yet  failed  to  effect  any  alteration  in  the  physical  state  of  some 
half-dozen  refractory  gases.  Nitric  oxide,  for  example,  exhibited  no 
change  of  state  when  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  fifty  atmospheres, 
and  simultaneously  cooled  in  a  bath  of  carbonic  acid  and  ether  in 

5  '  On  the    Application  of   Liquids  formed  by  the   Condensation  of  Gases   as 
Mechanical  Agents,'  by  Sir  H.  Davy.     Phil.  Trans.  1823,  p.  199. 

6  '  On  the  Condensation  of  several  Gases  into  Liquids,'  by  M.  Faraday.     Ibid. 
p.  189. 

7  '  Solidification  de  1'Acide  Carbonique,'  par  M.  Thilorier.    Annales  dc  Chimie, 
vol.  Ix.  p.  432. 

8  *  On  the  Liquefaction  and  Solidification  of  Bodies  generally  existing  as  Gases,' 
by  Michael  Faraday.     Philosophical  Transactions,  1845,  p.  155. 
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vacuo.  Nitrogen  was  similarly  treated  with  a  negative  result ;  car- 
bonic oxide  was  exposed  under  like  conditions  to  a  pressure  of  forty 
atmospheres ;  coal  gas  to  that  of  thirty-two  atmospheres ;  and  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  to  a  pressure  of  twenty-seven  atmospheres — and  yet 
none  of  these  gases  showed  any  tendency  to  liquefy.  Still,  the  barrier 
between  '  permanent '  and  '  condensible '  gases  had  so  often  been 
broken  down  that  it  was  only  fair  to  assume  that,  by  further  diminu- 
tion of  temperature  and  by  improved  apparatus  for  increasing  pres- 
sure, the  few  gases  that  yet  stood  out  might  eventually  be  caused  to 
yield.  Indeed,  in  this  very  paper  of  Faraday's,  he  expresses  '  the 
hope  of  seeing  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  either  as  liquid  or 
solid  bodies.'  This  hope  the  master  was  never  permitted  to  realise; 
but  had  his  lifetime  been  extended  to  the  present  day  he  would 
assuredly  have  been  the  first  to  rejoice  over  the  news  which  has 
recently  reached  us  from  Paris  and  Geneva. 

Between  the  date  of  Faraday's  last  researches  and  that  of  the 
recent  experiments  of  Cailletet  and  Pictet,  no  advance  had  been 
made  towards  the  liquefaction  of  those  gases  which  had  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  permanent.  And  yet  it  would  be  wrong  to 
assume  that  this  subject  had  been  altogether  neglected.  So  far, 
indeed,  from  this  having  been  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  point  to  a 
number  of  investigations  on  the  compression  of  elastic  fluids,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  which  have  been  fraught  with  important 
results,  although  not  successful  in  the  liquefaction  of  the  refractory 
gases.  Without  attempting  to  refer  to  all  of  these  researches,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  recall  those  of  Dr.  Natterer,  of  Vienna.9  His 
experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of  observing  the  extent  to 
which  condensed  gases  depart  from  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte — 
that  simple  law  which  teaches  that  the  volume  of  a  gas  varies  in- 
versely as  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  a  gas  is  exposed  to  very  great  pressure  its  behaviour  does 
not  conform  to  this  law ;  and  the  deviation  is  found  to  be  greatest  in 
the  case  of  those  gases  which  are  the  most  easily  liquefied.  In  the 
course  of  this  investigation  Natterer  subjected  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  atmospheric  air  to  a  pressure  of  2,790  atmospheres  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  oxygen  the  pressure  could  not  be  increased  beyond  1,354 
atmospheres,  in  consequence  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  condensed 
gas  upon  the  apparatus.  Under  these  great  pressures,  however,  none 
of  the  permanent  gases  mentioned  above  showed  any  tendency  to 
liquefy,  and  Faraday's  expectations  seemed  as  far  from  realisation  as 
ever. 

In  any  discussion  on  the  behaviour  of  gases  under  pressure,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  overlook  the  valuable  researches  of  Pro- 
fessor Andrews,  of  Belfast.  Following  the  path  which  had  been  laid 

9  '  Gasverdichtungs-Versuche,'  von  Dr.  J.  Natterer.  Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener 
Altad.  vol.  xii.  1854,  p.  199 ;  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  vol.  xciv.  1855  p.  436. 
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open  by  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  as  far  back  as  1822,  he  carefully  studied 
the  relation  between  the  gaseous  and  liquid  conditions ;  and  his  re- 
searches led  him  to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  these  two  states 
are  but  extreme  stages  of  one  and  the  same  condition  of  matter,  and 
are  in  fact  capable  of  passing  into  each  other  without  breach  of  con- 
tinuity. Thus,  when  liquid  carbonic  acid,  contained  in  a  closed  glass 
tube,  has  its  temperature  gradually  raised  to  about  31°  C.,  the 
surface  loses  its  curvature,  the  demarcation  between  the  liquid  and 
the  overlying  vapour  becomes  hazy,  and  the  body  assumes  a  condition 
which  it  is  difficult  to  define  as  either  liquid  or  vaporous.  The 
liquid  carbonic  acid  passes  in  fact  by  insensible  gradations  into  gaseous 
carbonic  acid  ;  so  that  no  one  can  say  definitely  where  the  condition  of 
liquidity  ends  and  that  of  gaseity  begins.  Above  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, which  Dr.  Andrews  calls  the  '  critical  point,'  the  properties  of 
the  two  states  are  not  to  be  distinguished.10  In  the  case  of  carbonic 
acid  the  critical  temperature  is  30-92°.  If  the  temperature  of  a 
gas  be  above  its  critical  point,  pressure  has  no  power  to  produce  true 
liquefaction.  The  critical  temperatures  of  the  so-called  permanent 
gases  must  be  very  low  ;  for  at  the  temperature  of  16'6°  C.  they  have 
been  so  compressed  as  to  assume  less  than  a  five-hundredth  part  of 
their  ordinary  bulk,  and  yet  have  kept  their  gaseous  condition.  In 
Dr.  Andrews's  experiments  such  gases  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen  were  exposed  in  glass  tubes  to  greater  pressures  than  any 
employed  by  previous  investigators,  while  the  gases  were  at  the  same 
time  refrigerated  by  a  bath  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these  powerful  means,  no  change  of  state  was  effected. 

After  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  liquefy  those  elastic  fluids 
which  are  called  'permanent,'  it  is  with  no  little  surprise  that 
chemists  and  physicists  have  heard,  within  the  last  two  or  three  months, 
first  of  one  and  then  of  another  of  these  refractory  gases  having  been 
vanquished.  When  Faraday  terminated  his  researches  in  1845,  there 
were  still  six  bodies  which  held  their  right  to  be  called  permanent 
gases.  These  were  the  three  elementary  bodies,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and» 
nitrogen ;  and  the  three  compound  gases,  nitric  oxide  or  nitrogen- 
dioxide,  carbonic  oxide  or  carbon  monoxide,  and  marsh-gas  or  light 
carburetted  hydrogen.  Since  that  time  another  gaseous  compound- 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  called  acetylene,  has  been  studied,  especially 
by  M.  Eerthelot,  who  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  reducing  it  to  the 
liquid  state.  The  first  hint  which  was  given  to  the  world  of  the 
recent  investigations  on  liquefaction  related  to  acetylene.11  A  note 
on  this  subject  by  M.  Cailletet  was  read  before  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  the  5th  of  November,  having  been  fitly  communicated  by 

10  Bakerian  Lecture  : '  On  the  Continuity  of  the  Gaseous  and  Liquid  States  ot 
Matter,'  by  Thomas  Andrews.     Philosophical  Transactions,  1869,  p.  675. , 

11  '  Sur  la  Liquefaction  de  l'Ac£tylene.     Note    de    M.   Cailletet.' 
Itendus,  vol.  Ixxxv.  p.  851. 
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Berthelot.  M.  Cailletet  had  compressed  acetylene  and  observed  its 
deviation  from  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte.  He  also  found  that 
the  gas  was  reduced  to  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  by  a  pressure  of  48 
atmospheres  at  1°  C.,  or  by  63  atmospheres  at  10°  C.  Its  liquefaction 
was  therefore  a  comparatively  easy  feat ;  but  the  investigation  is 
nevertheless  of  great  interest  as  being  the  forerunner  of  the  magnifi- 
cent results  so  soon  afterwards  unexpectedly  attained. 

Three  weeks  after  the  liquefaction  of  acetylene  had  been  accom- 
plished, M.  Cailletet  succeeded  in  reducing  nitric  oxide  to  the  liquid 
condition.  From  a  brief  letter  to  M.  Berthelot,  which  was  laid  before 
the  Academy  on  the  26th  of  November,12  we  learn  that  this  gas  was 
liquefied  by  a  pressure  of  104  atmospheres  at  a  temperature  of  — 11°  C. 
A  pressure  of  not  less  than  270  atmospheres  was  applied  at  8°, 
but  without  success  ;  the  body  at  this  temperature  remaining  gaseous 
in  spite  of  the  pressure.  Indeed,  as  has  been  already  stated,  pressure 
alone  is  not  effective  unless  applied  below  the  critical  point.  Em- 
boldened by  Cailletet's  success  with  nitric  oxide,  Berthelot  expressed 
his  opinion  that  even  oxygen  might  now  be  liquefied  by  similar 
treatment.  '  II  me  parait  bien  probable,'  says  M.  Berthelot,  '  que  la 
plupart  des  gaz  non  liquefies  jusqu'a  present,  tels  que  1'oxygene,  qui 
s'ecarte  deja  de  la  loi  de  Mariotte  sous  les  grandes  pressions,  et 
1'oxyde  de  carbone,  ne  resisteront  pas  aux  nouveaux  procedes  que 
M.  Cailletet  met  en  ceuvre  avec  tant  de  bonheur.' 

Within  a  week  after  these  words  were  uttered,  the  prediction 
which  they  conveyed  was  perfectly  fulfilled.  It  appears  that  on  the  2nd 
of  December  M.  Louis  Cailletet  succeeded  in  condensing  both  oxygen 
and  carbonic  oxide.13  The  gases  were  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  about 
300  atmospheres,  or  something  like  4,400  pounds  per  square  inch, 
and  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  a  temperature  of  —29°  C.  Under 
these  conditions  the  gases  retained  their  aeriform  state ;  but  on 
suddenly  releasing  the  pent-up  fluids  they  produced  by  their  expan- 
sion a  reduction  of  temperature  which  is  estimated  at  about  200° 
below  the  centigrade  zero.  The  partial  liquefaction  of  the  gases 
was  then  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  thick  cloud.  The  pressure 
in  these  experiments  was  obtained  by  hydraulic  power,  and  was 

.  applied,  through  the  medium  of  a  column  of  mercury,  to  the  gas 
which  was  enclosed  in  a  strong  glass  tube  of  capillary  bore,  sur- 
rounded by  a  freezing  mixture.14  For  the  production  of  nebulous 
oxygen,  the  freezing  mixture  is  said  to  be  unnecessary.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  compression  to  which  the  oxygen  was 
.subjected  in  these  experiments  did  not  induce  the  molecular  con- 

,  \'d  I>.-j 

12  '  Liqu6faction  du  Bioxyde  d'Azote.  Note  de  M.  Cailletet.'  Comptes-Rendus, 
vol.  Ixxxv.  p.  1016. 

18  '  De  la  .Condensation  de  1'Oxygene  et  de  1'Oxyde  de  Carbone.  Note  de  M.  L. 
Cailletet.1  Com.ptes-Rendus,  vol.  Ixxxv.  No.  26,  Dec.  24,  1877,  p.  1213. 

'*  For  figures  of  the  apparatus,  see  Nature,  January  31,  1878,  p.  267. 
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densation  which  results  in  the  formation  of  ozone.  Experiments 
similar  to  those  with  oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide  were  tried  with 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  but  neither  of  these  gases  produced  the 
cloud  which  is  suggestive  of  incipient  liquefaction. 

Instead  of  publicly  announcing  this  result  at  once  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  M.  Cailletet  deposited  with  the  Secretary  a 
sealed  packet  containing  a  brief  account  of  the  discovery.  And  now 
comes  the  most  curious  point  in  the  history  of  this  affair.  Between 
the  date  at  which  the  packet  was  deposited  and  that  at  which  it  was 
opened,  M.  Raoul  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  announced  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  liquefying  oxygen.  In  fact,  on  the  22nd  of  December  he  obtained 
not  a  mere  cloud,  but  a  regular  jet,  of  the  liquefied  gas.15  His  result 
appears  to  have  been  attained  quite  independently,  and  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  what  Cailletet  had  accomplished ;  and  the  means  employed 
by  the  two  experimenters  were  entirely  distinct  from  each  other. 
History  proverbially  repeats  itself;  and  the  dual  discovery  of  liquid 
oxygen  will  at  once  recall  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune,  of  the 
metal  thallium,  and  a  number  of  other  curious  coincidences  in  the 
history  of  science.  The  liquefaction  of  oxygen  was  a  problem  which 
had  up  to  last  December  baffled  all  attempts  at  solution ;  and  yet 
when  it  is  accomplished  it  is  almost  simultaneously  done  by  two 
experimenters  working  independently  of  each  other.  In  neither  case, 
however,  would  it  be  fair  to  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  discoverer  to 
regard  it  as  a  happy  accident  or  as  a  sudden  success.  Both  had  for 
many  years  been  engaged  in  researches  which  led  up  to  the  dis- 
covery. M.  Henri  Sainte-Claire  Deville  has  indeed  told  the  French 
Academy  that  M.  Cailletet  had  prepared  the  elements  of  his  dis- 
covery ten  years  ago  ;  while  M.  Regnault  has  stated  that  he  witnessed 
at  Greneva,  five  years  back,  certain  experiments  on  the  liquefaction 
of  gases  by  MM.  Pictet  and  De  la  Rive,  and  that  he  was  struck  by 
the  power  of  the  apparatus  and'  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  experi- 
menters. 

Very  different  from  the  simple  but  powerful  apparatus  of 
Cailletet  is  the  complex  machine  with  which  Pictet  has  liquefied 
oxygen.  It  is  an  apparatus  which  has  been  constructed  by  the 
Geneva  Association  for  the  Manufacture  of  Physical  Instruments, 
and  is  employed  industrially  as  a  freezing-machine.  Its  action 
depends  on  the  great  reduction  of  temperature  which  attends  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  extremely  volatile  liquids,  such  as  liquid  sul- 
phurous acid,  not  the  solution  of  the  gas,  but  the  condensed  anhydride. 
It  may  be  recollected  that  the  real  ice  at  the  Chelsea  glaciarium  was 
obtained  by  the  use  of  liquid  sulphurous  acid  on  Pictet's  principle, 
the  introduction  of  the  freezing-machine  there  being  due  to  Mr. 
Gamgee. 

In  Pictet's  apparatus  for  the  liquefaction  of  oxygen,  the  gas  is 
Is  Journal  de  Geneve,  Dec.  23,  1877 ;  Philosophical  Magazine,  January  1878,  p.  80. 
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generated  in  a  very  strong  wrought-iron  vessel,  containing  chlorate 
of  potassium,  mixed  for  convenience  with  chloride  of  potassium.  The 
pure  oxygen,  which  is  evolved  when  the  chlorate  is  heated,  is  con- 
ducted into  a  tube  of  very  strong  glass,  about  sixteen  feet  in  length, 
placed  in  a  slightly  inclined  position,  and  surrounded  by  a  larger 
tube  which  contains  solid  carbonic  acid.  The  freezing  apparatus 
by  which  this  solid  is  produced  consists  of  a  system  of  four  pumps, 
worked  by  a  steam-engine  of  15-horse  power.  A  vacuum-pump 
first  sucks  vapour  from  the  surface  of  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  and  a 
force-pump  afterwards  compresses  this  vapour,  until  it  is  again 
liquefied ;  the  liquid  is  then  returned  to  the  vessel  from  which  it 
was  originally  drawn,  and  thus  a  complete  circulation  is  established. 
The  rapid  evaporation  of  the  liquid  sulphurous  acid  reduces  its 
temperature  to  between  —  60°  and  —  70°  C.  This  very  cold  sulphurous 
acid  is  caused  to  circulate  around  a  tube  of  liquefied  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. A  second  exhaustion-pump  raises  the  vapour  of  carbonic 
acid  from  a  tube  of  the  liquid  which  surrounds  the  oxygen  tube,  or 
draws  it  from  a  separate  reservoir  of  gas.  The  gaseous  carbonic 
acid  is  then  condensed  by  a  second  force-pump,  and  the  liquid  which 
is  thus  produced  passes  to  the  tube  surrounded  by  the  sulphurous 
acid,  whence  it  returns  to  the  tube  surrounding  the  oxygen.  Without 
the  aid  of  diagrams  it  may  be  difficult  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
circulating  liquids  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  action  of  the  apparatus  consists  in  a  double  circulation  of  liquid 
sulphurous  acid  and  liquid  carbonic  acid.  While  the  sulphurous 
acid  is  cooled  down,  by  rapid  evaporation,  to  about  —70°  C.,  the  car- 
bonic acid  around  the  oxygen  tube  is  reduced  to  as  low  a  temperature 
as  — 140°  C.,  and  is  of  course  frozen. 

When  the  apparatus  is  sufficiently  cooled  by  the  action  of  the 
pumps,  heat  is  applied,  by  means  of  gas,  to  the  vessel  of  chlorate  of 
potassium ;  the  oxygen  which  is  thus  evolved  passes  into  the  ex- 
tremely cold  tube  encased  in  a  jacket  of  solid  carbonic  acid,  where 
it  accumulates  until  it  attains  to  a  pressure  of  about  500  atmo- 
spheres. This  pressure,  however,  is  not  maintained,  and  it  soon  falls 
to  about  320  atmospheres,  as  indicated  by  a  manometer  attached  to 
the  apparatus.  An  orifice,  closed  by  a  screw-tap,  puts  the  oxygen, 
when  required,  in  relation  with  the  external  atmosphere.  When 
this  tap  is  suddenly  opened,  the  pent-up  fluid  shoots  forth  in  the 
shape  of  a  jet  of  liquid  oxygen.  In  this  effluent  stream,  combus- 
tion is  carried  on  with  inconceivable  violence.  The  electric  light 
thrown  on  to  the  jet  sho^s  that  it  consists  of  two  parts,  an  outer  blue 
cone  of  compre^  °  ^  gas\  nd  an  inner  white  portion  in  which  the 
oxygen  exists  in  a- Jquid,  and  perhaps  partly  in  a  solid,  condition.16 

"  '  Liquefaction  of  Oxygen.'     Cfamical  Newt,  January  4,  1878,  p.  1. 
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Incidentally  it  is  worth  noting,  as  pointed  out  by  M.  Berthelot,17 
that  this  experiment  is  of  further  interest  scientifically,  since  it  proves 
that  the  resolution  of  chlorate  of  potassium  into  the  chloride  and  free 
oxygen  is  not  prevented  by  a  pressure  of  more  than  300  atmospheres. 

Scarcely  had  M.  Pictet  announced  his  achievements  before  M. 
€ailletet,  still  working  with  his  simple  but  powerful  compressing 
.apparatus,  performed  some  experiments  of  a  yet  more  astounding 
character.  At  the  Laboratory  of  the  Ecole  Normale  in  Paris,  in  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  company  of  men  of  science,  experiments 
were  made  on  the  other  elementary  gases,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 
It  might  be  assumed  that  nitrogen  would  be  more  refractory  than 
oxygen ;  at  least,  its  less  solubility  in  water  suggested  that  it  was  less 
•easily  condensible.  Nevertheless,  when  nitrogen  was  suddenly  re- 
leased from  a  pressure  of  about  200  atmospheres,  its  expansion 
reduced  the  temperature  sufficiently  to  form  drops  of  liquid  nitrogen. 
Hydrogen  seemed  to  present  rather  a  hopeless  case  ;  for  it  had  been 
found  in  previous  experiments  that  when  this  gas  was  released  from 
a  pressure  of  about  300  atmospheres  the  effluent  stream  did  not 
present  any  nebulosity.  Yet  in  this  last  series  of  experiments  it  is 
^aid  that  a  distinct  mist  was  produced  when  the  gas  was  set  free 
from  a  pressure  of  only  280  atmospheres. 

Finally,  the  experiments  of  Cailletet  were  directed  to  the  con- 
densation of  atmospheric  air.  As  both  oxygen  and  nitrogen  had  been 
separately  liquefied,  it  needed  but  little  boldness  to  conjecture  that 
the  mixture  of  these  gases  would  also  yield.  Nor  was  this  expectation 
disappointed ;  for  on  opening  the  tube  of  condensed  air,  the  im- 
prisoned fluid  suddenly  escaped  as  a  jet  of  liquid  air.  And  thus,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1877,  the  liquefaction  of  the  atmosphere — 
which  was  said  to  have  been  effected  in  1823,  according  to  the  re- 
ference given  at  the  beginning  of  this  article — has  become  an 
accomplished  fact. 

In  connection  with  this  brilliant  result,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  recall  some  curious  speculations  of  Lavoisier,  to  which 
attention  has  recently  been  directed  by  M.  Dumas.  After  discussing 
the  probable  effects  which  would  be  produced  upon  the  physical  con- 
dition of  terrestrial  matter  if  our  earth  were  to  be  suddenly  trans- 
ported to  a  highly  heated  region  of  the  solar  system,  he  turns  his 
imagination  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  pictures  the  solidification 
of  our  rivers  and  seas  if  the  earth  were  carried  into  the  colder  regions 
of  space.  But  what,  under  such  conditions,  would  be  the  re- 
frigerating effect  upon  the  atmosphere  ?  '  L'air  dans  cette  supposi- 
tion, ou  du  moins  une  partie  des  substances  aeriformes  qui  le  com- 
posent,  cesserait,  sans  doute,  d'exister  dans  1'etat  de  fluide  invisible, 
faute  d'un  degre  de  chaleur  suffisant ;  il  reviendrait  done  a  1'etat  de 

17  '  Nouvelles  observations  sur  le  role  de  la  Pression  dans  les  ph6nomenes  cMmi- 
qnes,'  par  M.  Berthelot.  Coviptes-Rendiis,  vol.  Ixxxv.  p.  1219. 
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liquidite,  et   ce  changement  procluirait  de  nouveaux  liquicles  dont 
nous  n'avons  aucune  idee.' 

While  M.  Cailletet  was  pursuing  these  interesting  researches,  his 
rival,  M.  Pictet,  \vas  by  no  means  idle.  Indeed  on  the  llth  of 
January  he  achieved  no  less  a  triumph  than  that  of  obtaining  hydro- 
gen in  a  solid  form.  A  supply  of  th'e  pure  gas  was  prepared  by  the 
reaction  of  caustic  potash  on  potassium  formate ;  and  this  gas  was 
subjected  to  compression  during  a  period  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
when  the  pressure  reached  650  atmospheres.  On  then  opening  the 
stopcock,  the  hydrogen  shot  forth  as  a  jet  of  steel-blue  colour,  while 
the  solidified  drops  fell  upon  the  floor  with  a  noise  like  that  of  me- 
tallic grains.  At  last,  then,  the  chemist  has  received  from  these 
experiments  satisfactory  confirmation  of  those  views  respecting  the 
metal-like  nature  of  hydrogen  which  he  has  so  long  been  led  to  en- 
tertain on  purely  theoretical  grounds.  It  can  now  hardly  be  doubted 
that  hydrogen  is  actually  the  vapour  of  a  metal,  and  that  water  is 
consequently  a  true  metallic  oxide. 

Compared  with  the  recent  researches  on  the  liquefaction  of  gases, 
other  investigations  in  the  domain  of  chemical  and  physical  science 
are  just  now  likely  to  appear  tame.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  unfair 
to  omit  reference  to  some  remarkable  results  in  the  department  of 
synthetic  mineralogy  which  have  recently  been  achieved  by  certain 
French  experimenters.  It  is  always  of  interest  to  the  chemical 
geologist  to  learn  how  the  worker  in  the  laboratory  is  able  to  imitate 
in  some  measure  the  productions  of  nature.  But  the  subject  has  a 
far  wider  interest  when  these  artificial  products  happen  to  be  imi- 
tations of  some  of  our  most  valued  gems.  No  apology  is  therefore 
needed  for  explaining  how  MM.  Fremy  and  Feil  have  lately  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  artificial  rubies.18  Not  that  this  is  the  first 
time  the  ruby  has  been  obtained  in  the  laboratory  ;  but  the  peculiar 
interest  of  the  present  experiments  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  now 
been  prepared  in  quantity  sufficiently  large  to  render  it  available  in 
the  arts. 

Of  all  precious  stones  the  true  oriental  ruby  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable.  A  stone  of  only  moderate  size  will  fetch  ten  times  the 
value  of  a  diamond  of  equal  weight ;  and  as  for  a  ruby  of  unusual 
magnitude,  its  price  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the 
market.  In  the  year  1875  two  of  the  finest  rubies  ever  seen  in 
Europe  were  brought  over  from  Burmah,  in  consequence,  it  was 
rumoured,  of  the  poverty  of  the  Burmese  Government.  One  of  the 
stones  weighed  47-j1^-  carats,  and  the  other  37  carats,  but  they 
were  recut  in  this  country,  and  thereby  necessarily  lost  a  small 
fraction  of  their  weight  before  they  were  resold.  After  having  been 

18  <  Sur  la  Production  artificielle  du  Corindon,  du  Rubis  et  de  differents  Silicates 
cristallisfcs.  Note  de  MM.  E.  Fremy  et  Feil.'  Coniptes-Rcndits,  vol.  Ixxxv.  No.  23, 
Dec.  3,  1877,  p.  1029  ;  Philosophical  Magazine,  January  1878,  p.  47. 
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cut  they  found  purchasers  on  the  Continent,  and  Mr.  Streeter 
believes  that  the  smaller  of  the  two  stones  realised  as  much  as 
10,000£.  And  yet  the  ruby  is  nothing  more  than  a  transparent  red 
variety  of  corundum,  a  mineral  which  in  its  impurest  forms  is  known 
to  every  one  as  emery.  Chemically  it  consists  solely  of  alumina,  fhe 
oxide  of  that  light  silvery  metal,  aluminium,  which  in  the  form  of  a 
silicate  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  all  ordinary  clays. 
The  value  of  the  ruby  lies,  of  course,  in  the  peculiar  beauty  of  its 
colour,  in  its  extreme  hardness,  and  in  its  excessive  rarity.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  so  valuable  a  gem  has  been  successfully 
imitated  on  a  large  scale.  And  by  an  '  imitation '  we  do  not  mean  a 
mere  counterfeit  of  the  stone  in  paste,  but  an  artificial  substance 
agreeing  both  in  chemical  and  in  physical  characters  with  the  natural 
gem. 

By  forming  a  fusible  aluminate,  such  as  an  aluminate  of  lead,  and 
then  heating  this  compound  with  siliceous  matter,  the  chemist  obtains 
a  fused  mass,  from  which,  on  cooling,  free  alumina  separates  in 
crystalline  forms.  The  crystals  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
white  corundum.  If  a  red  colour  be  required,  like  that  of  the  ruby, 
the  skilful  operator  obtains  it  by  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of 
bichromate  of  potassium  to  the  mixture  of  alumina  and  red-lead, 
from  which  the  aluminate  of  lead  is  prepared.  Let  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sapphire  be  demanded — and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
sapphire  differs  from  ruby  only  in  point  of  colour — and  the  demand 
is  at  once  met  by  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  cobalt  with 
a  trace  of  bichromate  of  potassium.  Indeed,  the  chemist  appears 
to  have  the  colour  of  his  artificial  corundums  perfectly  under  con- 
trol. In  some  of  the  recent  experiments  twenty  or  thirty  kilograms 
of  material  have  been  operated  on ;  and  prolonged  calcination  in  a 
glass-furnace  has  yielded  a  crystalline  mass  weighing  several  kilo- 
grams. Some  of  this  coloured  alumina  seems  to  be  fine  enough  for 
the  purposes  of  the  jeweller,  and  in  fact  is  said  to  differ  in  no  wise 
from  the  natural  ruby.  The  ruby  is  so  hard  as  to  scratch  topaz  ;  the 
artificial  product  is  equally  hard,  and,  indeed,  some  lapidaries  have 
declared  that  in  respect  of  hardness  it  excels  the  true  gem.  The  ruby 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  4  ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  density  of  the 
artificial  substance.  The  ruby  crystallises  in  the  hexagonal  system  ; 
and  so,  too,  does  this  chemically  prepared  alumina.  The  natural 
ruby  loses  colour  when  heated,  and  regains  it  when  cooled  ;  the 
artificial  ruby  behaves  in  like  manner  when  similarly  treated.  In 
short,  the  description  which  has  been  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  shows  that  little  or  no  difference  can  be  detected  between 
the  gem  and  its  imitation.  As  the  artificial  substance  may  be 
obtained  in  considerable  quantity,  the  authors  seem  justified  in  sug- 
gesting that  it  is  likely  to  be  used  by  the  watchmaker  in  jewelling 
watches,  and  by  the  jeweller  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  latter 
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application,  however,  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  colour ; 
and  the  chemist  must  be  singularly  fortunate  if  he  can  imitate  with 
perfection  those  peculiar  tints  which  connoisseurs  so  highly  prize  in 
the  best  rubies. 

In  the  course  of  these  experiments  MM.  Fremy  and  Feil  ob- 
tained, in  association  with  the  artificial  ruby,  certain  crystalline 
silicates  which  closely  resemble  such  minerals  as  cyanite.  Although 
it  is  of  great  interest  to  obtain  chemical  products  which  may  thus  be 
compared  with  natural  substances,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  in 
doing  this  we  have  actually  laid  bare  the  secrets  by  which  the  ruby 
and  these  crystalline  silicates  have  been  formed  in  nature.  It  often 
happens,  indeed,  that  the  same  point  may  be  reached  by  several 
distinct  roads  ;  and  it  is  only  the  incautious  generaliser  who  would 
conclude  that  the  experiments  in  the  chemist's  crucible  are  neces- 
sarily identical  with  those  by  which  similar  products  have  been 
brought  forth  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Nature  is  ever  fertile  in 
resource ;  and,  above  all  else,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  her 
operations  she  commands  an  amount  of  time  which  is  practically  un- 
limited, and  which  obviously  places  the  imitative  attempts  of  man  at 
a  disadvantage  that  is  simply  immeasurable; 

When  decomposing  animal  matters  are  kept  moist  and  freely 
exposed  to  the  air,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  existing  in 
them,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  undergoes  oxidation,  and  is 
converted  into  nitric  acid,  which,  combining  with  the  alkaline  matters 
present,  gives  rise  to  nitrates  and  nitrites.  The  formation  of  nitre 
in  this  way  is  an  important  branch  of  industry,  and  the  interest  of 
the  process  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  to  it  is  due  the  *  previous 
sewage  contamination '  of  our  wells  and  rivers. 

The  chemical  changes  concerned  in  this  process  of  nitrification 
have  long  been  known,  but  the  precise  manner  in  which  it  is  brought 
about  has  hitherto  been  very  imperfectly  understood.  It  has  usually 
been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  purely  chemical  action  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  on  the  nitrogen- containing  bodies  in  the  decomposing 
material;  but  as  long  ago  as  1862  Pasteur  suggested  that  the 
process  might  be  a  fermentative  one,  and  advised  the  re-examination 
of  the  whole  subject  from  that  point  of  view. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year,  MM.  Schliessing  and  Muntz  pub- 
lished the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  19  which  seemed  to  show 
that  Pasteur's  surmise  was  correct.  They  filled  a  long  glass  tube 
with  sand  which  had  previously  been  heated  to  redness,  and  with 
which  a  quantity  of  powdered  limestone  was  mixed.  Through  this 
tube  a  stream  of  liquid  sewage  was  allowed  to  run,  the  flow  being  . 
regulated  in  such  a  way  that  the  fluid  took  eight  days  to  descend 
the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  On  a  purely  chemical  theory  of  nitri- 
19  '  Sur  la  Nitrification  par  les  Ferments  organises.'  Comptet-Rendui,  Feb.  1877. 
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fication,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  formation  of  nitric  acid 
should  not  begin  at  once,  since  the  requisite  conditions  were  present, 
namely,  nitrogenous  matters,  diffused  through  a  porous,  air-containing 
medium.  It  was  found,  however,  that  for  the  first  eight  days  no 
nitrification  took  place,  and  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  liquid 
leaving  the  tube  was  precisely  equal  to  that  in  the  original  sewage. 
But  after  eight  days  small  quantities  of  nitre  were  found  to  have 
been  formed ;  gradually  the  quantity  increased,  and  before  long  no 
trace  of  ammonia  existed  in  the  exit  fluid. 

This  experiment  was  scarcely  explicable  on  any  other  hypothesis 
than  on  that  of  fermentation:  it  seemed  clear,  in  fact,  that  the 
germs  of  a  nitrifying  organic  ferment  existed  in  the  sewage,  and 
that,  as  with  other  organic  bodies,  a  certain  time  was  necessary  for 
it  to  arrive  at  maturity.  This  conclusion  was  fully  justified  by  a 
fourth  experiment.  The  tube  was  filled  with  the  vapour  of  chloro- 
form, a  substance  which  completely  suspends  the  action  of  all 
organised  ferments,  and  the  effect  of  which  was  so  marked  that  in 
six  days  no  trace  of  nitre  was  discoverable.  After  fifteen  days  the 
chloroform  was  removed,  and  it  was  now  found  that  fully  a  month 
elapsed  before  the  nitrifying  process  began  again. 

These  very  important  experiments  have  recently  been  supple- 
mented by  those  of  Mr.  E.  Warington,20  who  has  investigated  more 
especially  the  action  of  antiseptic  vapours  on  the  process  of  nitrifi- 
cation, and  the  possibility  of  inducing  the  process,  in  a  fluid  con- 
taining ammonia,  by  sowing  in  it  a  nitrifying  substance. 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments,  moist  air  free  from  ammonia 
was  drawn  by  an  aspirator  through  a  tube  filled  with  moist  kitchen- 
garden  soil ;  through  other  similar  tubes  the  air  drawn  was  impreg- 
nated with  the  vapour  of  carbolic  acid,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or 
chloroform.  It  was  found  that  the  former  of  these  vapours  had  a 
marked  action  in  stopping  the  formation  of  nitric  acid,  while  that  of 
the  bisulphide  and  of  the  chloroform  was  so  great  as  practically  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  whole  process. 

The  remaining  experiments  were  even  more  interesting  than 
these.  Four  vessels  were  taken  containing  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  with  a  little  acid  phosphate  of  potassium.  Two  of  these 
were  sown  with  a  small  quantity  of  surface  soil  from  a  '  fairy  ring ' — 
soil,  that  is,  where  abundance  of  nitrogenous  matter,  from  decayed 
mushrooms,  was  certain  to  be  present,  and  where,  presumably,  the 
nitrifying  organism  was  almost  certain  to  exist.  One  bottle  thus 
treated,  and  one  containing  merely  the  ammoniacal  solution,  were 
placed  in  darkness,  the  two  others  in  the  light.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  the  '  seeded '  bottle  which  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  con- 
tained abundance  of  nitric  acid,  and  not  a  trace  of  ammonia;  the 
other  three  ammonia  and  not  a  trace  of  nitric  acid. 

M  In  a  paper  '  On  Nitrification  '  read  before  the  Chemical  Society,  Dec.  6,  1877 
(Chem.  Newt,  Dec.  14). 
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A  small  quantity  of  the  nitrified  solution  was  next  added  to  two 
*  unseeded '  bottles,  one  of  which  was  kept  in  the  light,  the  other  in 
the  dark ;  in  a  month,  the  latter  contained  abundance  of  nitric  acid, 
while  the  former  was  quite  unaltered. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  process  by  which  the  ammonical  compounds 
in  putrefying  organic  substances  are  converted  into  nitrates  and 
nitrites  is' altogether  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  alcohol  of  wine  is 
converted  into  acetic  acid  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar.  This  latter 
change  is  known  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  a  fungus,  Mycoderma  vini, 
and  it  now  remains  to  discover  and  examine  the  particular  form  of 
mycoderm  which  gives  rise  to  nitrification.  The  complete  inactivity 
of  the  plant  when  exposed,  for  perhaps  half  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
to  light,  is  curious,  and  needs  further  investigation.  It  is  well  known 
that  light  is  not  necessary  for  the  existence  of  fungi,  and  some  of 
them  are  said  to  grow  more  rapidly  in  darkness,  but  it  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  exposure  to  light  during  the  daytime  should  be 
absolutely  prejudicial  to  life.  It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  to 
draw  safe  conclusions  from  the  few  experiments  which  have  hitherto 
been  made  on  this  feature  of  the  subject.  The  contradictory  results 
obtained  by  different  workers  on  the  origin  of  life  in  decomposing 
organic  fluids  show  how  essential  are  multiplied  and  varied  experi- 
ments on  obscure  questions  like  the  present.  The  necessity  for  ex- 
tended researches  on  nitrification,  from  a  biological  as  well  as  from 
a,  chemical  point  of  view,  is  very  evident. 

In  the  first  number  of  tbis  Eeview  we  mentioned  that  Fraulein 
Marie  von  Chauvin  had  succeeded  in  rearing  the  gilled  larva  of  the 
viviparous*  Alpine  salamander,  taken  from  the  uterus  of  its  mother, 
from  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  have  emerged  as 
an  air-breathing  animal.  This  very  remarkable  experiment  was 
mentioned  in  the  briefest  manner  at  the  end  of  the  authoress's  paper 
on  the  metamorphosis  of  the  axolotl,  but  towards  the  end  of  last  year 
this  indefatigable  naturalist  published  a  further  account  of  her  efforts 
in  the  same  direction 21 — an  account  of  such  interest  and  such  sug- 
gestiveness  that  no  excuse  is  needed  for  recurring  to  the  subject. 

In  each  oviduct  of  the  Alpine  salamander,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  breeding  season,  from  forty  to  sixty  eggs  are  found.  Of  these, 
as  Von  Siebold  has  shown,  only  that  which  lies  nearest  to  the  external 
opening  of  the  oviduct  is  fertilised,  the  remainder  serving  as  food- 
material  for  the  developing  larva.  The  Alpine  salamander,  therefore, 
produces  only  two  young  at  a  birth,  as  against  forty  or  fifty  produced 
by  the  also  viviparous  spotted  salamander.  Notwithstanding  this 
great  disparity  in  the  number  of  individuals  brought  into  the  world, 
the  two  species  are  equally  numerous,  owing  to  the  fact  that  while 

21  'Ueber  das  Anpassungsvermogen  der  Larven  von  Salamandra  aira.'  ZeitscTinft 
fiir  tviss.  Zool.  Bd.  xxix. 
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the  new-born  young  of  the  spotted  salamander  are  helpless,  soft- 
skinned  little  creatures,  breathing  by  gills,  those  of  the  Alpine  sala- 
mander have  already  attained  a  length  of  two  inches,  have  lost  their 
gills,  and  are  provided  with  skin-glands  secreting  a  fluid  so  nauseous 
that  hardly  any  animal  will  touch  them. 

These  adult  characteristics  are  assumed  shortly  before  birth  ; 
previously  to  their  assumption,  the  appearance  of  the  larva  is  very 
different.  Its  skin  is  soft  and  smooth,  quite  devoid  both  of  the 
glands  and  of  the  warty  prominences  of  the  adult ;  the  tail  is 
provided  with  a  small  fin,  and  from  each  side  of  the  head  hang  three 
long,  bright  red  gills,  branched  like  a  delicate  conferva,  and  together 
enveloping  the  whole  body  like  a  veil. 

Of  twenty-three  larvae  which  Fraulein  von  Chauvin  removed  from 
the  uterus  and  placed  in  water,  all  died  save  two,  one  of  which  had 
all  the  larval  characteristics,  while  the  other  resembled  the  adult 
except  in  the  possession  of  gills. 

The  first  of  these  swam  about  in  the  water  with  great  activity, 
but  its  movements  were  naturally  much  impeded  by  its  long  trailing 
gills.  These  in  a  short  time  began  to  shrink  and  look  bloodless,  and 
gradually,  as  the  blood  retreated  from  them,  they  withered,  and  the 
Iarva3,  seriously  encumbered  by  the  now  useless  appendages,  rubbed 
them  off,  bit  by  bit,  against  the  sides  of  the  aquarium.  Evidently  a 
highly  critical  moment  in  the  animal's  life  had  now  arrived ;  its  em- 
bryonic breathing  organs  were  lost,  and  its  adult  breathing  organs 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  serve  their  purpose.  A  marked 
change  of  habits  was  the  result:  the  larva,  instead  of  swimming 
actively  about,  lay  quiescent  in  the  darkest  part  of  the  vessel. 

But,  on  the  third  day  from  the  loss  of  the  embryonic  gills,  a 
remarkable  change  took  place.  On  each  side  of  the  head,  just  in  the 
position  of  the  aid  gills,  three  little  processes  appeared,  and  soon 
increased  until  they  took  on  the  form  of  small  bladders,  provided  with 
a  close  network  of  capillary  blood-vessels.  Eventually  each  vesicle, 
increasing  in  size,  gave  off  at  its  free  end  three  or  four  short,  blunt 
branchlets ;  but,  even  when  fully  developed,  these  secondary  gills  did 
not  equal  in  length  the  diameter  of  the  animal's  head,  so  that, 
although  agreeing,  in  number  with  the  primary  feather-like  gills, 
they  differed  from  them  in  every  other  particular.  When  they  had 
attained  a  certain  size  the  larva  resumed  its  active  habits,  to  which 
the  small  outstanding  gills  offered  no  hindrance. 

Similar  changes  took  place,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  other  very 
noticeable  larval  structure,  the  tail  fin.  During  the  first  eight  days 
of  existence  in  the  water,  this  disappeared  entirely ;  but  when  it  was 
quite  absorbed,  a  new  swimming  membrane  made  its  appearance  along 
the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  tail,  and  soon  grew  into  a  broader 
and  stouter  fin  than  that  with  which  the  larva  was  originally  pro- 
vided. The  animal  was  now,  therefore,  perfectly  fitted  for  aquatic  life. 
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At  the  expiration  of  six  weeks,  the  skin  was  cast,  and  the 
larva  had  attained  a  length  of  six  centimetres  without  showing  any 
signs  of  metamorphosis.  But  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  week  the 
gills  began  to  diminish,  the  tail  to  acquire  a  rounded  form,  and 
the  skin  to  become  dark  and  shining.  Soon  the  skin  was  cast,  and 
the  new  integument  had  all  the  adult  characters ;  in  nine  days  the 
gills  were  reduced  to  mere  stumps,  and  in  nine  days  more  they  had 
quite  disappeared,  and  the  gill-clefts  were  covered  over  by  a  whitish 
skin,  which  soon  darkened,  leaving  no  traces  of  the  closure.  The 
animal  was  now  fitted  only  for  terrestrial  life,  having  at  last  taken 
on  all  the  characters  of  the  adult,  characters  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  it  would  have  been  born  with  many  weeks  earlier. 

Fraulein  von  Chauvin  remarks  that  all  these  processes  took  place 
while  the  animal  was  in  the  water,  and  were  evidently  due,  not  to 
external  conditions,  but  to  inherited  vital  processes.  Now,  in  the 
metamorphosing  axolotl,  the  interesting  observation  was  made,  that 
the  gills  and  tail  fins  disappeared  by  an  actual  process  of  drying ;  and 
the  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  the  two  animals  is  very  instruc- 
tive. The  axolotl  is,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  condition  in  which 
the  Alpine  salamander  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  ages  ago — that 
is,  on  the  verge  of  change  from  the  persistent-gilled  to  the  deciduous- 
gilled  state.  Those  changes,  therefore,  which  are  still  brought  about 
in  the  axolotl  as  an  occasional  thing  by  the  direct  action  of  its 
surroundings,  take  place  in  the  salamander  in  the  regular  course  of 
events,  and  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  heredity. 

The  second  larva,  as  might  have  been  expected,  owing  to  the 
almost  complete  assumption  of  adult  characters,  did  not  remain  so 
long  in  the  water  as  the  first.  It  lost,  however,  its  old  gills  and 
developed  new  ones,  but  these  began  to  shrink  on  the  eleventh  day, 
and  on  the  fourteenth  only  the  stumps  were  left.  The  animal  then, 
necessarily,  took  to  land-life,  its  gill-clefts  soon  becoming  skinned 
over. 

One  very  curious  point  noticed  by  Fraulein  von  Chauvin  is  that  all 
the  larvae,  even  those  that  died,  seemed  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
water  the  very  moment  they  were  let  into  it  from  the  uterus.  She 
relates  that  two  of  them,  within  a  few  seconds  of  their  release  from  the 
narrow  space  where  they  had  remained  packed  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  their  existence,  seized  a  small  earth-worm,  one  at  either 
end,  and  pulled  it  hither  and  thither,  neither  making  the  slightest 
attempt  to  leave  his  hold  until  the  worm  was  cut  in  half,  when  each 
promptly  devoured  his  own  share.  Even  some  very  young  larvae,  in 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  embryonic  yolk  was  yet  unabsorbed, 
could  be  induced,  with  a  little  trouble,  to  eat  worms. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Alpine  salamander  became  vivipa- 
rous, the  authoress  remarks  that  the  animal  could  not  originally  have 
been  driven  up  the  mountains  either  in  search  of  food,  since  that 
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would  become  scarcer  and  scarcer  the  higher  it  went,  or  for  purposes  of 
reproduction,  since  this  could  take  place  equally  well  everywhere.  So 
that  it  seems  probable  that  the  change  in  the  animal's  mode  of 
development  was  contemporaneous  with,  and  indeed  was  a  direct 
result  of,  the  upheaval  of  the  Alps.  As  what  was  originally  low  land 
rose  gradually  higher  and  higher,  the  standing  waters,  suitable  for 
the  deposition  of  the  eggs,  would  become  less  and  less  frequent,  and 
the  animal  would  be  compelled  to  delay  for  a  longer  and  longer  period 
the  act  of  oviposition  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
suitable  pools.  This  would  go  on  until  the  young  were  produced 
alive,  but  small,  helpless,  and  gilled,  like  those  of  the  spotted 
salamander,  and  eventually,  as  the  mountains  rose  still  higher,  and  the 
pools  became  still  scarcer,  the  young  would  be  retained  until  they  were 
perfectly  fitted  for  life  on  land,  their  needs,  while  still  contained  in  the 
maternal  body,  being  provided  for  by  the  gradual  adaptation  of  their 
potential  brethren  into  a  supply  of  food  for  their  maintenance. 

The  Amphibia  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  various  and 
remarkable  methods  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the  young  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  their  existence.  The  male  of  a  European 
frog  Alytes,  for  instance,  winds  the  strings  of  eggs,  as  soon  as  they 
are  laid,  round  his  thighs,  and  there  keeps  them  until  they  are 
hatched.  In  the  Surinam  toad  (Pipa),  a  still  more  curious  method  is 
adopted  :  at  the  breeding  season,  the  skin  of  the  female's  back 
becomes  thick  and  soft,  and,  when  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  male  presses 
them  one  by  one  into  this  soft  skin,  which  closes  over  them,  and 
forms  for  each  a  small  and  thoroughly  safe  brood-pouch ;  in  this 
pouch  the  whole  process  of  metamorphosis  is  undergone,  and  from 
thence  the  young  animals  emerge  as  perfect  toads.  But  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  is  that  which  has  been  recently 
found  by  the  Spanish  naturalist  Espada  to  exist  in  the  little  Chilian, 
toad,  Rhinoderma  Damvinii?* 

In  the  edible  frog  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  (Rana  esculenta),  the 
male  is  distinguished  from  the  female  by  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  vocal 
sacs — bladder-like  structures  situated  one  at  each  angle  of  the  mouth, 
with  the  cavity  of  which  they  communicate  by  a  small  aperture- 
When  the  frog  croaks  he  distends  these  sacs  with  air,  and  thereby 
greatly  increases  the  loudness  of  his  voice.  In  the  male  Rhinoderma 
vocal  sacs  are  also  present,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their 
original  function  was  purely  vocal,  a  function  which  they  possibly  still 
subserve,  as  the  animal  is  said  to  possess  a  voice  of  bell-like  clearness. 
But  an  additional  function  is  assigned  to  them  in  this  species  ;  they 
form  a  pair  of  brood-pouches,  in  which  the  newly  laid  eggs  are  kept, 

12  J.   W.   Spengel,   '  Die  Fortpflanzung    des  Rhinoderma  Darwinii    (nach   dem 
Spanischen  des  Jiminez  de  la  Espada).'    Zeitxclirift  filr  rviss.  Zool.  Bd.  xxix.  1877. 
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not  only  until  they  are  hatched,  but  until  the  young  are  of  an  age 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

To  enable  them  to  perform  this  function,  the  vocal  sacs  are,  of 
course,  immensely  enlarged.  They  commence,  like  those  of  the  edible 
frog,  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  but  extend  forwards  to  the  chin, 
and  backwards  over  the  abdomen,  reaching  high  up  on  the  flanks, 
and  meeting  one  another  in  the  middle  of  the  belly.  In  each  of 
them  Espada,  who  first  described  them  correctly,  found  from  five  to 
fifteen  tadpoles,  in  some  specimens  arranged  in  two  parallel  rows,  in 
others  without  any  definite  order.  The  smallest  were  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sac  ;  the  largest  had  well-developed  legs,  and  had 
attained  a  length  of  fourteen  millimetres  (about  half  an  inch) — that 
is,  were  more  than  a  third  as  long  as  the  adult.  Even  the  youngest 
had  no  trace  of  external  gills,  and,  in  the  older  ones,  the  intestines 
were  well  developed,  so  that  the  tadpoles  must  either  have  been  on 
the  very  point  of  .being  set  free,  or  else  they  must  be  boarded  as  well 
as  lodged  by  their  parent. 

As  might  well  be  imagined,  the  extraordinary  development  of 
these  sacs  can  hardly  be  without  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  animal's 
structure.  The  tongue,  for  instance,  is  very  short,  so  as  to  leave 
exposed  the  apertures  of  the  vocal  sacs,  and  allow  of  free  ingress  to 
and  egress  from  them.  The  bonos  of  the.  shoulder  moreover  have  a 
peculiar  shape,  evidently  due  to  the  pressure -of. -the  sacs  ;  and  lastly, 
while  the  latter  are  full  of  tadpoles,  the  abdominal  viscera  are  so 
closely  pressed  against  the  backbone,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  must  be 
quite  impossible  for  the  animal  to  feed.  ''***&.. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  former  observers  fell 
into  a  very  grave  error  as  to  this  remarkable  toad.  Finding,  when 
they  cut  into  what  appeared  to  be  the  abdomen,  a  great  number  of 
tadpoles,  they  concluded  that  the  individuals  dissected  were  females, 
and  that  Rhinoderma,  alone  amongst  all  the  tailless  amphibia,  was 
viviparous. 
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IN  the  first  days  of  March  1871,  when  France,  after  a  desperate 
and  hopeless  struggle,  looked  around  her,  and,  seeing  that  she  was 
alone,  like  the  stag  at  bay,  submitted  to  fate,  the  new  German 
Emperor  telegraphed  to  the  Czar  of  Eussia  the  following,  -words : — 

Never  will  Prussia  forget  that  it  owes  it  to  you  that  the  war  has  not  taken  the 
greatest  dimensions.  May  God  bless  you  for  it !  Your  grateful  friend  for  life, 

WlLHELM. 

To  which  the  Czar  replied : — 

I  feel  happy  at  having  been  able  to  prove  to  you  rny  sympathies  as  a  devoted 
friend.  May  the  friendship  which  ties  us  together  secure  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  both  countries  ! 

These  simple  words  were  the  philosophy  of  the  Franco-German 
war,  as  they  are  now  of  the  Eastern  war.  The  events  of  1878  are, 
through  an  unbroken  chain,  the  consequence  of  the  events  of  1870  ; 
it  is  history  repeated,  or  even  the  same  chapter.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  war  it  was  plain  that  Germany  was  returning  to 
Eussia  what  Eussia  had  done  for  Prussia  eight  years  ago. ,  "When  that 
invalid,  impotent,  bewildered  man,  whom  I  will  not  attack  in  a 
foreign  paper,  ran  headlong  into  a  war  for  which  he  had  prepared 
nothing,  Prussia  had  secured  more  than  the  neutrality  of  Eussia. 
She  had  virtually  and  effectually  secured  her  alliance  and  her  help,  for 
Eussia  had  undertaken  to  maintain  and  to  enforce  the  neutrality  of 
Europe,  especially  of  Austria  and  Italy.  She  kept  her  word,  and  France 
was  left  alone.  When  the  patriotic  old  man,  the  first  citizen  of  France, 
who  had  bravely  protested  against  that  guilty  and  insane  war — when 
M.  Thiers  went  all  over  Europe  to  feel  the  pulse  of  governments, 
our  fate  was  already  sealed.  Neither  Austria  nor  Italy  could  move  ; 
their  hands  were  tied  by  the  pressure  of  Eussia,  the  decided  sup- 
porter of  Prussia.  No  wonder  then  that  the  brand-new  Emperor 
of  the  Germans  returned  thanks,  after  Providence,  to  his  faithful  ally 
and  nephew ;  no  wonder  also  that  on  the  present  momentous  occasion 
Germany  said  to  Eussia:  'What  you  did  for  me,  I  shall  do  for 
you.  Go  on,  go  ahead  :  do  your  business  as  I  did  mine ;  fulfil  your 
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history  as  I  did  mine.  I  will  be  master  of  the  camp  and  enforce 
neutrality  everywhere.'  And  so  she  has  done. 

This  real  gist  of  the  question  has  perhaps  not  been  sufficiently 
understood  from  the  beginning,  however  clear  it  may  appear  now. 
The  link  between  the  two  last  Eastern  wars  was  not  perceived,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  the  very  day  that  on  the  demand  of  Russia  and 
Prussia,  after  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  War,  a  conference  met 
in  London  for  the  alteration  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  the  restoration 
of  Russian  dominion  in  the  Black  Sea.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
that  is  since  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  Russia  has  had  but  one  aim  and 
only  purpose,  to  repair  her  damages,  reoccupy  the  Black  Sea,  resume 
her  patient,  eternal,  natural,  and  fatal  move  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  destroy  the  whole  work  of  the  Crimean  "War.  So  long  as 
she  saw  before  her  the  united  opposition  of  England  and  France  she 
was  obliged  to  keep  quiet  and  to  wait ;  but  the  occasion  came  when 
the  two  Western  Powers  were  divided,  and  one  of  them  utterly  in- 
capacitated. In  fact,  what  is  called  the  Eastern  Question  has  always 
been  a  Western  question.  It  has  ever  been  sleeping  and  postponed 
when  France  and  England  could  act  together,  and  it  has  been  let 
loose  the  moment  England  was  alone  and  France  was  no  longer  France. 
This  was  very  soon  seen  when,  in  the  Conference  of  London,  Russia, 
in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  England  and  the  "posthumous  groans  of 
English  opinion,  enforced  the  modification  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and 
resumed  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea. 

What  could  we  do  then  ?  We  had  no  longer  any  voice  in  the 
matter,  and  England  in  her  turn  was  left  alone  as  she  had  left  us.  I 
beg  you  should  not  misapprehend  that  word.  We  are  not  so  devoid 
of  justice  or  common  sense  as  to  blame  England  for  her  total  inaction 
during  the  French  War.  No  sensible  man  amongst  us  could  have 
expected  that  she  would  make  herself  answerable  for  our  insanities. 
That  is  not  the  real  question.  What  we  do  say  is,  that  England 
looked  at  our  misfortunes,  not  only  without  unquietness,  but  with 
satisfaction ;  that  the  triumphs  of  Germany  met  with  all  her  sym- 
pathies ;  that  all  the  principal  organs  of  English  public  opinion 
clearly  expressed  that  feeling ;  and  that  even  now  they  take  care  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Sedan  as  another  Waterloo  and  the  down- 
fall of  French  military  supremacy.  Well,  what  has  England  gained 
by  the  momentary  prostration  of  France  ?  There  is  another  military 
despotism  now  ruling  the  Continent.  Is  it  more  congenial,  more 
sympathetic  to  you  ?  This  we  may  see  when  we  see  where  Holland  or 
Belgium  is  driven  or  dragged  in  a  larger  readjustment  of  Europe. 

This  disruption  of  the  alliance  between  the  two  Liberal  nations 
of  Western  Europe  has  changed  the  equilibrium  of  the  Continent, 
and  has  opened  the  way  to  the  Eastern  Question  which  had  been 
stopped  at  Sebastopol.  The  Crimean  War  was  for  France  a  purely 
dynastic  enterprise.  After  all,  the  French  nation  had  no  vital 
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interest  in  the  matter,  but  the  then  absolute  ruler  of  the  country 
had  a  great  personal  interest  in  securing  the  alliance  of  England. 
Meeting  the  cold  shoulder  whenever  he  turned  to  the  established 
monarchies,  he  found  in  the  English  connection  the  best  means 
of  making  his  way  into  the  family  of  old  governments ;  and  France 
paid  for  that  letter  of  introduction.  The  work  was  done,  and  all 
the  Powers  came  to  Paris  for  the  Congress. 

This  is  the  work  which  Eussia  and  Germany  are  now  undoing. 
The  protocols  of  London  were  the  first  leaf  torn  out  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris ;  the  new  Congress  which  is  now  in  contemplation  will  achieve 
its  destruction.  If  it  did  not  look  too  much  as  an  abdication,  it 
would  be  better  for  France  not  to  take  part  in  that  Congress.  Not 
only  we  cannot,  but  we  will  not  interfere  in  any  way  ;  we  are  not  yet 
able  to  take  in  the  council  of  nations  the  place  which  belongs  to  us. 
There  may  be  some  unexpected  remodelling  of  Europe  in  which  we 
shall  be  allowed  no  part ;  we  may  be  called  upon  to  assent  to  things 
done  without  us  and  against  us ;  and  who  knows  whether  some  sudden 
and  subterranean  question  may  not  be  started  as  the  Italian  question 
was  in  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Austria  ?  It 
would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  Germany,  so  lately  Prussia,  will  protect 
the  old  equilibrium  which  she  has  herself  overturned,  that  she  will 
uphold  treaties  that  she  has  torn  into  pieces,  and  that,  being  herself 
the  child  and  offspring  of  military  conquest,  she  will  oppose  the 
thorough  right  of  conquest.  She  will  allow  Russia  to  use  it  to  the  end. 
Military  power  is  now  everywhere  stronger  than  diplomacy.  England 
has  tried  diplomacy,  so  has  Austria ;  they  have  both  been  baffled. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  France.  She  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter, 
her  government  has  been  silent,  and  her  newspapers  would  have  done 
much  better  by  taking  no  part  in  the  controversy,  being  unable  to  take 
any  part  in  the  fight.  But  England  has  been  led  away  and  astray  by 
the  preposterous  illusion  that  Austria  would  stand  in  the  way  of  Russia. 
That  was  a  grievous  mistake.  There  is  no  longer  the  Austria  of 
old;  the  present  one  is  what  Prince  Metternich  called  Italy,  a 
geographical  expression.  There  is  Austria  proper,  German  Austria, 
and  there  is  Hungarian  'Austria,  with  quite  opposite  interests,  a 
house  divided  against  itself.  In  the  year  1866,  when  the  military 
power  of  Austria  was  crushed  at  Sadowa,  Hungary  profited  by  the 
misfortunes  of  the  old  country,  was  treacherous  to  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty,  and  since  that  time  has  had  the  upper  hand  in  diplomacy.  The 
very  moment  war  began  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  Hungarians 
resumed  their  peculiar  idea,  the  translation  of  the  Imperial  centre 
from  Vienna  to  Pesth.  To  be  sure  Prince  Bismarck  would  have  no 
objection  to  that,  but  German  Austria  has.  The  day  when  the 
nominal  Austrian  monarchy  became  Hungarian,  that  very  day 
the  German  provinces  of  the  old  empire  would  fly  to  the  northern 
centre  of  attraction,  to  the  great  German  agglomeration.  This  is 
VOL.  Ill — No.  13.  P  P 
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what  the  Austrian  dynasty  and  the  old  Grerman  element  upon  which 
it  rests  understand  well,  and  they  would  not  and  will  not  drift  into  a 
conflict  with  Kussia.  From  the  beginning,  Hungarian  diplomacy 
has  been  intriguing  all  over  Europe,  trying  through  a  sequel  of  petty 
means,  in  England  and  in  France,  to  raise  an  opposition  which  she 
herself  dared  not  openly  support.  But  this  Magyar  race,  a  people  of 
hussars  as  the  Poles  were  a  people  of  lancers,  was  not  a  match 
for  the  steady,  heavy,  ponderous,  laborious,  and  productive  Grerman 
race.  The  egregious  mistake  of  England  and  France  was  in  imagining 
that  the  triple  Imperial  alliance  would  be  dissolved ;  it  was '  a 
profound  error. 

The  alliance  of  the  three  Continental  Empires  has  deeper  foun- 
dations than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy  of  daily  events.  It  is 
of  no  use  disguising  the  matter ;  it  is  a  conservative,  a  monarchical, 
a  dynastic  alliance  against  European  revolution  ;  it  is  still  the  Holy 
Alliance.  Kings  and  dynasties  have  also  their  freemasonry.  The 
Austrian  Imperial  Grovernment,  the  Austrian  military  party  headed 
by  Archduke  Albert,  will  not  make  war  against  Eussia,  because  they 
cannot  forget  that  after  the  French  outburst  of  1848,  which  set  fire 
to  all  Europe,  it  was  Kussia  who  crushed  the  Hungarian  insurrection 
and  maintained  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy.  Nor  will  Prussia  in- 
terfere against  the  progress  of  Russia,  because  she  does  not  forget 
that  Eussia  secured  in  1870  the  inaction  of  Europe.  Reflecting 
minds  in  France  know  and  feel  that,  and  have  not  wasted  their  time  in 
protests  against  incontestable  facts.  France  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
look  on  and  to  wait  for  better  times.  As  for  England,  who  feels  safe 
because  materially  apart  from  the  Continent  and  out  of  reach  of  our 
revolutions,  she  did  not  see  clearly  enough  that  the  triple  Imperial 
alliance  had  deeper  motives  of  existence,  that  common  conservative 
and  domestic  interests  were  stronger  than  rivalries,  that  the  compact 
between  Eussia  and  Grermany  was  founded  upon  Western  as  much  as 
Eastern  combinations,  and  that  it  was,  and  still  is,  a  contract  of 
mutual  insurance  between  monarchical  governments  against  liberal 
propaganda. 

JOHN  LEMOINNE. 
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II. 

THE  circumstance  that  the  vast  majority  of  reasoning  Englishmen 
have  arrived  during  the  last  two  years,  some  sooner  some  later,  at  the 
conclusion  that  to  repeat  in  these  days  the  policy  of  the  Crimean 
War  would  be  '  simply  insane,'  is  assuredly  most  satisfactory.  But  to 
this  satisfactory  conclusion  certain  persons  append  an  inference  which 
is  far  less  so — namely,  that  the  policy  of  the  Crimean  War  itself  was 
an  unsound  one.  It  is  natural  that  those  who  think  that  any  'war 
except  a  war  of  defence  against  immediate  aggression  is  necessarily 
unwise,  should  hold  such  an  opinion ;  but  the  partisans  of  an  idea 
which  will  perhaps,  at  some  distant  future  period,  be  universally 
accepted,  act  and  acted  as  wisely,  in  applying  their  idea  to  the 
circumstances  of  1853-54,  as  men  would  do  who  insisted  that  our 
terrestrial  mode  of  life  would  suit  the  conditions  of  a  totally  different 
world — say  the  planet  Jupiter. 

In  the  mouth  of  those  who  take  the  ordinary  view  about  peace 
and  war,  or  even  of  such  as  belong  to  what  seems  to  me  the  rigkt 
way  of  thinking,  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  '  peace  almost  at  any 
price  party,'  such  an  opinion  is  quite  out  of  place.  It  is  not  only 
out  of  place,  but  much  to  be  regretted,  first,  because  it  implies  a 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  which  made  the  Crimean 
War  inevitable,  thus  leading  to  an  unjust  judgment  upon  some 
persons  who  deserve  better  at  our  hands ;  and  secondly,  because  it 
leads  to  blame  being  thrown  upon  the  Crimean  War  for  mistakes  in 
our  Eastern  policy  which  were  subsequent  to  that  war.  This  last 
error  is  far  the  more  mischievous  of  the  two,  because  its  result  is  not 
merely  to  do  injustice  to  personages  who  have  become  historical,  but 
to  leave  unamended  arrangements  for  the  carrying  on  of  our  national 
•business,  which  will,  if  they  continue  unamended,  bring  about  mis- 
fortunes far  graver  even  than  the  loss  of  national  reputation  from 
which  we  are  now  suffering. 

When  this  country  entered  upon  the  Crimean  War,  it  incurred  a 
very  grave  responsibility.  It  said,  in  effect,  to  the  Christian  popu- 
lations who  were  subject  to  the  Porte:  i  If  the  views  of  Russia  had 
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been  carried  into  effect,  you  would  probably  have  derived  some  ad- 
vantage, though  you  seem  to  forget  the  possibility  that  you  may 
exchange  King  Log  for  King  Stork.  Nevertheless,  we  think  the 
disadvantage  to  Europe  at  large  of  letting  Eussia  have  her  way 
would  be  so  great  that  your  particular  interest,  such  as  it  is,  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  general  interest.'  When,  however,  we  took  up  that 
position  with  regard  to  the  aspirations  of  the  Christians  in  European 
Turkey,  we  became  in  honour  bound  (and  our  honour  coincided  with 
our  interests)  to  do  all  that  we  could  after  the  war  to  make  their 
lot  as  tolerable  as  might  be.  We  kept  that  honourable  obligation  in 
view  during  the  war,  and  when  it  was  over  we  did  our  best  to  arrange 
that  the  Porte  should  engage,  and  engage  most  solemnly,  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.  But  a  great  country  like  this  has  interests  and 
occupations  of  the  most  distracting  kind,  and  the  grass  of  a  second 
spring  had  hardly  grown  over  the  battlefields  of  the  Crimea  before 
the  attention  of  our  people  and  of  the  statesmen  who  directed  their 
affairs  was  called  far  away  from  Turkey  to  other  matters  of  pressing 
importance.  The  names  that  were  household  words  for  two  years 
were  forgotten.  Thick  darkness  settled  down  over  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula, and  we  heard  as  little  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  interior 
as  we  do  of  what  is  now  going  on  in  Poland,  a  country  which  filled 
so  large  a  space  in  our  newspapers  in  the  years  1863  and  1864,  but 
in  speaking  of  which  the  other  day  an  orator  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  good  representative  of  the 
kind  of  people  who  have  been  most  vocal  about  Christian  wrongs  in 
Turkey,  absolutely  forgot  that  there  had  been  any  insurrection  since 
1831. 

At  distant  intervals,  however,  voices  were  raised  to  warn  us 
that  one  day  or  other  our  attention  would  be  recalled,  and 
.recalled  in  no  gentle  fashion,  to  the  Balkan  peninsula.  One  of  these 
voices,  and  the  most  authoritative  of  all,  was  that  of  a  man  who  had 
spent  many  years  in  European  Turkey,  and  who  had  a  profounder 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  the  languages  of  all  the  regions  lying 
.between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Indian  frontier  than  almost  any  other 
.Englishman.  This  voice  proclaimed  with  extraordinary  force  and 
brilliancy  the  extreme  danger  of  our  position,  and  urged  that,  having 
.come  under  serious  obligations  alike  to  the  Christian  and  to 
.the  Mussulman  populations  of  European  Turkey,  it  was  only  right 
>that  our  Foreign  Office  should  at  least  keep  itself  fully  informed  of 
the  real  state  of  affairs  there.  And  it  explained  that  it  was  wholly 
impossible  even  for  the  ablest  ambassador  at  Constantinople  to  keep 
himself  and  his  government  properly  informed  unless  he  were  sup- 
plied with  assistants,  whom  he  could  send  about  to  keep  him 
acquainted  with  things  which  he  ought  to  know,  and  could  not  get 
to  know  by  means  of  his  ordinary  staff.  The  same  highly  competent 
critic  showed  that  for  this  particular  purpose  the  consular  body,  how- 
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ever  useful  for  other  purposes,  was  of  very  little  avail.  His  voice, 
however,  was  '  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.'  Nothing  whatever 
was  done ;  our  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  remained  without 
anything  like  adequate  means  of  information,  and  even  if  they  had 
had  adequate  means  of  information  there  was  no  one  in  the  Foreign 
Office  to  collate  that  information,  and  to  put  it  into  such  a  form  that 
when  need  arose  it  could  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Let  any  one  take  up  the  consular  reports  presented  last  year,  to 
which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  lately  called  attention  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  he  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  very  few  of  them  come 
from  European  Turkey,  the  part  of  the  empire  from  which  it  was 
most  important  that  we  should  have  information.  Far  the  most 
valuable -which  did  come  came  from  Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Holmes. 
These  are  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  Turkish  government  of 
Bosnia;  under  any  circumstances  they  do  their  author's  sense  of 
justice  great  honour,  and  the  more  so  if  I  am  correctly  informed  that 
Sir  William  Holmes  does  not  speak  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
had  to  rely  upon  Turkish  for  his  means  of  communication  with  the 
people.  Thankless,  however,  has  been  of  late  the  task  of  a  consul 
who,  like  Sir  William  Holmes,  wished  to  keep  his  government  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  his  province.  For  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  despatches, 
whether  correctly  or  not,  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  perhaps  also  therefore  to  that  of  Sir  William  Holmes  himself, 
the  impression  that  his  gloomy  information  was  unwelcome ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  been  made  the  object  of  very  severe  animad- 
version in  the  House  of  Commons,  because  when  the  Turk's  luck  was 
down  he  would  not  howl  as  loudly  against  him  as  was  the  fashion 
of  the  hour. 

A  glance  at  this  blue  book  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  amount  of  in- 
formation which  was  ordinarily  received  during  the  course  of  the  year 
at  the  Foreign  Office  from  the  remote  provinces  of  European  Tur- 
key ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  another  and  much  more 
important  blue  book  was  laid  before  us  in  1867,  consisting  of 
the  answers  to  special  inquiries  made  in  consequence  of  some  action 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Any  one  who 
will  read  that  blue  book  not  with  a  view  to  establish  a  case  for 
or  against  the  Turks,  or  for  or  against  the  Christian  populations,  will 
probably  say  to  himself — '  When  the  reports  that  came  were  so  diverse 
and  bewildering,  showing  so  much  evidence  of  intolerable  mis- 
government  here,  and  of  a  very  obvious  desire  to  govern  well  there, 
how  did  it  never  occur  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  adopt  the  plan  which 
was  urged  upon  it  of  having  a  class  of  officials  who,  with  no  consular 
duties  to  discharge,  and  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  the  rayahs, 
which  the  consuls  often  are  not,  would  have  been  able  to  supply  it 
with  dry  light  not  coloured  by  passion  or  prejudice,  as  it  is  but  too 
clear  that  the  reports  of  local  officers  in  these  countries  are,  and  in  the 
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nature  of  things  often  must  be  ? '  The  answer  is,  that  a  British 
Foreign  Secretary  is  far  too  hard  worked  in  getting  through  the  vast 
mass  of  his  daily  business  to  have  time  to  look  into  large  questions 
of  this  sort.  These  papers  were  got  together,  were  looked  through  by 
subordinates,  and  thrown  at  the  head  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  day  doubtless  thanking  God,  if  he  thought 
about  the  matter  at  all,  that  there  would  at  least  be  peace  until 
people  had  had  time  to  read  them,  and  turning  his  mind  to  far  more 
urgent  matters  which  required  his  attention.  Besides,  in  order  to 
improve  his  means  of  getting  information  from  Turkey,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  more  money,  first  to  reinforce  the 
Embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  next  to  put  some  one  in  the  Foreign 
Office  who  should  examine  the  information  that  came,  compare  it 
with  the  literature  which  appeared  upon  the  subject  in  French, 
English,  and  Grerman,  and  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  supply  his 
chief  with  an  accurate  account  of  what  he  might  wish  to  know.  All 
that  would  have  involved  certainly  trouble  with  the  Treasury,  and 
very  possibly  some  trouble  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  least  after 
the  diplomatic  estimates  became  the  subject  of  discussion  in  that 
assembly.  It  is  not  that  British  Ministers,  on  either  side  of  politics, 
are  apt  to  shirk  trouble  in  connection  with  their  offices  ;  but  human 
faculties  and  health  and  the  hours  of  the  day  have  their  limits,  and 
the  mass  of  business  that  must  be  attended  to  is  so  great  that  the 
statesman  who  should  be  the  directing  brain  more  and  more  dwindles 
down  to  the  man  who  can  keep  things  right  in  the  two  Houses,  and 
act  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  injunction  said  to  have  been  given  not  so 
long  ago  by  a  prime  minister :  '  Do  anything  you  like,  only  don't 
get  us  into  a  scrape.'  So  it  is  that  more  and  more,  in  this  land  of 
ours,  nothing  gets  done  unless  there  is  a  cry  and  an  agitation  for  it ; 
but  how  can  you  get  up  a  cry  and  an  agitation  for  so  unsensational  a 
reform  as  the  improvement  of  your  means  of  knowledge  about 
countries  like  Turkey  or  Austria  ?  Many  worthy  people,  indeed, 
have  a  real  dislike  to  knowledge.  Facts  are  an  abomination  to 
them.  They  would  willingly  join  a  cry  for  diplomatic  reform  if  some 
accredited  agitator  were  to  tell  them  that  all  our  ambassadors  were 
as  inefficient  as  they  very  unjustly  took  it  into  their  heads  that 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  was — they  would  hold  meetings  and  have  a  good 
screaming  agitation,  like  that  one  which  we  remember  for  adminis- 
trative reform.  Another  Mr.  Layard,  perhaps,  would  come  into  great 
prominence  by  it.  Then  it  would  die  away  after  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  good  no  doubt,  and  in  time  the  new  Mr.  Layard  would  be 
seen,  perchance,  like  the  old  one,  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
with  the  successors  and  representatives  of  his  administrative  reform 
friends  ready  to  tear  him  to  pieces.  Are  we  then  to  sit  down,. fold 
our  hands,  and  say  that  nothing  can  be  done  ?  On  the  contrary.  If 
the  idea  is  kept  quietly  before  the  public,  sooner  or  later  some  ac- 
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credited  agitator  may  take  it  up,  and  be  strong  enough  to  carry  it 
into  effect  as  part  of  a  bigger  scheme. 

The  voice,  however,  of  which  I  lately  spoke  died  away,  and  the 
gifted  speaker  was  laid  in  the  grave  one  wintry  day  at  the  beginning 
of  1869,  with  his  work  not  half  accomplished,  while  the  Foreign 
Office  lived  on  in  sacred  peace.  Fewer  and  fewer  became  the  in- 
quiries from  Downing  Street  with  respect  to  what  was  going  on  in 
Turkey,  and  scanter  and  scanter  the  information  supplied,  till  at 
length  the  lowest  depth  was  reached  in  1872  and  1873,  when,  as 
any  one  who  will  turn  to  the  despatches  laid  last  year  upon  the  table 
of  Parliament  will  see  for  himself,  the  Turkish  Department  in  the 
Foreign  Office  was  incapable  of  supplying  to  its  parliamentary  chiefs 
answers  to  questions  of  the  most  simple  and  elementary  kind  about 
the  state  of  that  Empire.  No  stranger  revelation  of  impotence 
has  perhaps  ever  been  made ;  but  such  things,  whether  revealed 
or  not  to  Parliament  and  the  public,  will  occur  again  and  again 
until  the  whole  system  by  which  we  carry  on  our  communication 
with  foreign  countries  is  overhauled  and  amended. 

Things  were,  however,  in  this  blissful  and  idyllic  state,  with 
regard  to  the  means  possessed  by  the  British  Cabinet  for  forming  an 
opinion  upon  Turkish  affairs,  when  in  the  end  of  1874  the  first 
mutterings  of  the  storm  were  heard  in  the  Herzegovina.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  took  the  only  reasonable  course  for  men,  with 
their  lights,  in  their  position.  They  took  the  course  which  I  have 
seen  more  than  once  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Herzegovina 
when  the  thick  darkness  of  rain  and  cloud  comes  down  on  the 
Adriatic  '  from  the  thunder-hills  of  fear ; '  they  stood  stock  still, 
attempting  to  go  neither  forward  nor  backward.  The  utmost  they 
attempted — and  small  blame  to  them — was  to  say  to  the  Sultan : 
*  Make  an  end  of  the  insurgents,  or  they  will  make  an  end  of  you.' 
They  were  as  anxious,  doubtless,  as  any  other  people  that  European 
Turkey  should  be  better  governed ;  but  they  said — or,  at  least,  Lord 
Derby  said — that  a  rebellion  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  might 
open  out  the  whole  of  those  terrible  questions  that  had  been  long 
lumped  together  under  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  they 
felt  sure  that  any  evils  that  might  be  suffered  by  the  population  of 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  were  not  to  be  reckoned  as  of  much  im- 
portance when  set  against  the  fearful  mass  of  human  misery  which  that 
opening  out  would  bring  upon  them  and  everybody  else  concerned. 
Matters,  however,  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  great  Powers  of  the 
East  of  Europe  began  to  take  an  active  part  through  their  diplomacy, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government  reluctantly,  but  not  with  more  re- 
luctance than  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  the  circumstances  and 
their  great  want  of  information  made  reasonable,  went  with  them  up 
to  the  signature  of  the  Andrassy  Note. 

Thus  far,  looking  back  upon  these  transactions,  I  cannot  con- 
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scientiously  say  that  I  think  they  made  any  mistakes  in.  their  Eastern 
policy.  Thanks  to  their  own  want  of  foresight  when  they  had  been 
in  power  in  1858-59  and  in  1866-68,  and  thanks  still  more  to  the 
want  of  foresight  of  their  opponents  when  they  had  been  in  power 
during  the  residue  of  the  time  from  the  ending  of  the  Crimean  War 
up  to  February  1874,  the  position  of  the  Government  was  almost  an 
impossible  one ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  they  made  the  best  of  it. 

Then  came  the  Berlin  Memorandum.  The  question  whether  they 
should  have  adhered  to  that  document  is  a  far  more  difficult  one, 
and  some  day,  when  the  memoirs  of  the  time  are  written,  we  may 
all  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  ought  to  have  adhered 
to  it;  but  no  evidence  which  carries  conviction  to  my  mind  has 
up  to  this  time  come  before  me.  Where  I  think  they  erred  was  in 
using  their  very  probably  prudent  objection  to  go  further  with  the 
three  Emperors,  on  the  particular  path  they  were  then  taking,  as  a 
means  of  getting  a  momentary  party  advantage  by  a  stroke  of 
'  spirited  foreign  policy.'  To  a  man,  however,  of  the  stamp  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  such  a  temptation  was  irresistible.  He  fancied  that 
some  political  capital  was  to  be  made  out  of  sending  the  fleet  to 
Besika  Bay,  as  indeed  it  was ;  and  so  the  fleet  was  sent  with  much 
applause,  those  of  his  colleagues  who  had  higher  objects  probably 
saying  to  themselves,  and  rightly  enough,  that  it  was  reasonable  to 
give  a  hint  to  all  men  that  nothing  could  be  settled  in  the  East 
without  our  having  a  word  to  say  about  it.  What,  however,  amused 
calm  observers  was  this,  that  by  sending  the  fleet  we  had  given 
notice  of  the  interest  which  we  took  in  the  East  quite  as  effectually 
as  we  had  done  some  months  before  by  the  purchase  of  the  Suez 
shares,  and  that  that  episode,  which  was  carried  into  effect  in  a  way 
so  disgraceful  to  English  credit,  might  have  been  omitted. 

Time  passed.  Things  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  got  ever  worse 
and  worse.  An  insurrection,  not  the  first  or  the  second  which  foreign 
intriguers  had  got  up  amongst  the  Bulgarian  population,  broke  out, 
and  was  put  down  by  the  Porte  with  circumstances  of  the  most 
hideous  savagery.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  our  ambassador  at 
Constantinople  had  had  at  his  command  some  proper  person  to  keep 
him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  Bul- 
garian-speaking provinces,  he  would  have  been  able  to  put  such 
a  pressure  upon  Midhat  Pasha,  with  whom  he  had  great  influence,  as 
to  have  prevented  anything  like  what  occurred.  The  insurrection 
would  have  been  quietly  put  down  without  unnecessary  severity,  and 
the  hopes  of  those  who  brought  it  about  would  have  been  nipped  in 
the  bud. 

It  has  been  said,  with  great  truth,  that  some  outrage  against 
humanity  has  been  again  and  again  the  starting-point  from  which 
this  country  has  taken  a  new  political  departure.  The  story  of  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  and  the  story  of  Cawnpore  are  two  familiar 
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examples.  The  Prime  Minister,  who  has  never  been  in  sympathy 
with  the  masses  of  his  countrymen,  not  only  did  not  foresee  the 
immense  effect  which  the  terrible  news  which  kept  pouring  in  would 
have  upon  the  country,  but  he  treated  the  news  itself  with  the 
greatest  levity,  thereby  increasing  not  a  little  the  violence  of  the 
feelings  which  had  been  excited.  Meantime  the  movement  grew, 
until  at  length  Mr.  Gladstone  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the 
whole  country  burst  into  flame. 

Then,  I  think,  Her  Majesty's  Government  committed,  as  a 
Government,  the  first  grave  error  in  their  Turkish  policy.  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  levity  cannot  be  fairly  charged  against  them,  though 
they  must  bear  the  burden,  as  they  obtain  the  advantage  of  having 
such  a  chief  and  colleague ;  but  against  them  as  a  whole  it  may  be 
charged  that  in  the  autumn  of  1876  they  were  quite  blind  to  the 
signs  of  the  times.  What  was  the  position  of  affairs  at  that  moment  ? 
In  the  first  place  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  Eussia  had 
determined  to  go  to  war,  if  she  could  not  virtually  reduce  the  Turk- 
ish power  in  Europe  to  the  status  of  a  vassal.  In  the  second  place, 
the  most  powerful  politician  in  England,  the  only  country  which  had 
for  many  years  consistently  striven  to  obtain  for  the  Turk  another 
trial,  had  proposed  that  his  Government  should  be  expelled  from 
Europe,  'bag  and  baggage.'  In  the  third  place,  Germany  had 
pressed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some  understanding  as  to 
what  we  really  wanted — of  making  up  our  minds  to  some  policy — if 
she  were  expected  to  hold  with  us  instead  of  holding  with  Eussia. 
But  the  Government  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  anything. 
They  had  no  policy  to  bring  before  the  country,  no  policy  to  offer  to 
Europe.  Surely,  if  they  did  not,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  1876, 
see  their  way  to  getting  a  settlement  upon  something  like  the  lines 
of  the  Andrassy  Note,  thus  giving  Turkey  a  decade  or  two  more  to 
die  in,  it  would  have  been  wise  to  grasp  their  nettle — to  realise  the 
fact  that  in  their  days  had  come  the  long-foreseen  break-up  in 
European  Turkey.  Surely  the  wise  course  would  have  been  to 
take  up  the  old  idea  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  to  try  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  get  Europe  to  consent  to  place  at  Constan- 
tinople a  Western  prince  with  a  civilised  administration.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  in  his  day  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  or 
Prince  Charles  of  Prussia.  The  circumstances  of  the  present  day 
enabled  our  Government  to  make  a  much  more  plausible  suggestion. 
The  accident  of  the  daughter  of  the  Czar  having  married  a  Prince 
of  the  blood  royal  of  England  who  will  eventually  be  a  German 
sovereign,  and  who  was  also  the  person  whom  the  Greeks  wished  to 
have  as  their  king,  seemed  to  mark  out  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  as 
the  man  most  fitted  to  reconcile  the  aspirations  and  jealousies  of 
Christian  nations,  while  his  rule  would  at  the  same  time  have  been 
a  guarantee  for  the  enjoyment  of  absolute  toleration  and  equality  in  all 
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civil  and  political  rights  to  the  Mohammedan  and  Jewish  popula- 
tions. 

Amongst  our  Anglo-Indian  administrators  such  a  ruler  would 
have  found  ready  to  his  hand  the  instruments  necessary  for  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos  and  putting  an  end  to  the  injustice  which  is 
inflicted  on  their  poorer  neighbours  by  Christian  and  Mussulman 
alike,  provided  always  they  can  pay  for  the  license  to  be  unjust.  A 
very  limited  number  of  these  administrators  would  have  been  re- 
quired, and  in  a  few  years  they  would  have  done  their  work  and 
handed  it  over  to  native  successors.  By  this  arrangement  it  would 
have  been  possible  and  prudent  to  add  to  Greece  a  considerable 
slice  of  territory,  because  a  strong  administration  on  her  northern 
frontier  would  have  enabled  her  to  keep  in  check  that  brigandage 
which  is  her  greatest  curse,  and  which  has  always  broken  out  afresh 
when  there  did  not  chance  to  be  a  strong-handed  pasha  across  her 
northern  frontier,  while  it  would  at  the  same  time  have  given  to 
Austria  that  security  which  she  can  never  obtain  as  long  as  she  has 
for  neighbour  a  decomposing  Turkey  or  a  congeries  of  autonomous 
states,  the  natural  refuge  of  the  enterprising  rascaldom  of  Europe. 
To  have  had  in  such  a  position  a  state  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
doctrines  of  free-trade,  absolutely  neutral  between  sects,  commanding 
any  required  amount  of  skilled  English  and  German  assistance, 
offering  a  field  at  once  to  Greek  and  Slavonic  ability,  with  no  am- 
bitions to  gratify,  would  have  reassured  Austria,  while  the  coronation 
in  Czargrad  of  the  most  illustrious  daughter  of  their  race  and  church 
would  have  gone  far  to  satisfy  that  semi-religious  feeling  which  draws 
the  Russian  masses  towards  the  city  whence  came  their  much-loved 
faith. 

It  is  no  argument  against  the  proposal  that  it  seems  almost  too 
complete — that  it  has  the  look  of  a  Chinese  puzzle.  Nor  again  is  it 
any  argument  to  say  that  we  have  seen  an  attempt  to  create  an 
empire  in  Mexico  fail.  It  would  be  as  much  to  the  purpose  to  say 
that  we  have  seen  the  attempt  to  create  a  kingdom  in  Belgium 
succeed.  It  is  a  stronger  argument  to  say  that  the  preliminary 
changes  could  not  have  been  effected  without  force.  But,  in  order  to 
effect  those  changes  and  create  the  new  State,  we  required,  ex  hypo- 
thesi,  the  active  cooperation  of  Eussia,  England,  Austria,  and  Greece, 
together  with  the  goodwill  of  all  other  Christian  powers.  The 
resistance  which  could  have  been  made  to  so  overwhelming  a  com- 
bination would  have  cost  but  little  blood  either  to  the  vanquished  or 
the  victor. 

But  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  the  Sultan  ?  Surely  not.  I 
am  starting  from  the  assumption  that  the  English  Government,  the 
one  friend  except  Hungary  which  the  Sultan  had,  was  convinced  in 
the  autumn  of  1876  that  the  preservation  of  anything  like  the  status 
quo  was  utterly  impossible,  and  I  hold  that  no  safe  standing-ground 
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could  be  arrived  at  between  the  amended  status  quo  and  this  proposal. 
All  half- measures,  as  I  believe,  could  lead  only,  as  the  Conference  did, 
to  disgrace  and  failure.  Would  it  not  then  have  been  the  kindest 
thing  we  could  have  done  to  the  Sultan,  if  the  amended  status  quo 
were  out  of  the  question,  to  have  saved  his  military  and  naval  honour 
by  an  irresistible  show  of  force  ;  to  have  rescued  his  subjects  from  the 
hideous  calamity  of  a  Eussian  invasion  protracted  through  many 
months ;  and  to  have  made  for  him  by  large  pecuniary  indemnities, 
in  the  shape  either  of  a  lump  sum  or  of  an  annuity,  with  the  means  of 
carrying  on  his  government  at  Broussa  or  elsewhere  ?  I  would  not 
have  stirred  a  finger  to  interfere  with  the  Sultan  otherwise  than  by 
diplomatic  pressure,  unless  it  were  perfectly  clear  that  his  hold  of  his 
European  provinces  would  soon  be  past  praying  for  ;  but  that  it  cer- 
tainly had  become,  as  most  men  now  believe,  in  the  autumn  of  1876, 
and  a  bold  course  then  would  have  prevented  all  the  sickening 
horrors  which  we  have  witnessed  since.  Many  people  thought  that 
we  ought  to  intervene  by  force  to  carry  into  effect  the  decisions  of  the 
Conference.  That  view-  has  never  commended  itself  to  my  mind. 
If  we  were  to  interfere  by  force,  it  should  have  been  to  do  some- 
thing that  was  worth  doing,  and  not  merely  to  play  the  game  of 
Bussia. 

Now  no  one  who  was  not  behind  the  scenes  of  the  more  important 
European  chanceries  can  know  whether  my  scheme  or  dream  was  or 
was  not  feasible.  Everybody  can  see  that  it  was  large,  difficult, 
startling ;  but  we  had  a  tremendous  crisis  to  deal  with,  and  in  such 
cases  heroic  methods  are  oftentimes  the  wisest.  But  very  likely 
personal  antipathies,  dynastic  jealousies,  questions  of  amour  propre, 
and  other  influences,  which  are  not  of  a  purely  political  kind,  may 
have  made  it  quite  hopeless.  Scribantur  hcec  in  generatione  altera. 
But  if  this  particular  proposal  was  judged  impracticable,  could 
nothing  have  been  done  to  bring  us  to  something  like  finality  ?  Was 
there  no  German  prince  on  whom  we  could  have  agreed  ?  Had  the 
world  no  available  administrators,  who,  though  not  equal  to  Anglo- 
Indians,  would  yet  have  been  far  better  than  anything  we  can  find  in 
the  Balkan  peninsula — administrators  who  would  have  been  at  least 
honest  and  impartial  ?  Or  if  the  wit  of  man  could  have  devised 
nothing  better  than  to  leave  the  inland  provinces  bereft  of  all  admini- 
stration— for  Mr.  Gladstone's  plan  contemplated  the  disappearance 
of  every  Turkish  official,  from  the  highest  governor  down  to  the 
lowest  policeman — would  it  not  have  been  prudent  to  devise  some 
scheme  which  would  at  least  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  Constantinople?  As  long  as  that  is  open  nothing  is 
really  closed ;  you  have  no  keystone  to  your  arch.  You  are  simply 
writing  up,  not  on  the  evening  gate  of  Kherson  only,  but  on  the  gates 
of  half  a  dozen  other  cities  in  as  many  countries,  the  famous  words  : 
*  Yonder  is  the  way  to  Byzance.' 
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The  old  Palmerstonian  policy — the  policy,  namely,  of  trying  to 
make  the  Turk  an  efficient  member  of  the  European  community — 
the  policy  of  those  Who  devised  the  Ottoman  Constitution,  the  policy 
to  which  Mr.  Layard  has  always  clung,  was,  as  I  think  and  have 
ever  thought,  an  erroneous  policy,  but  it  was  at  least  intelligible. 
Again,  the  policy  which  seemed  to  me  the  right  one  up  to  the  time 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Bulgarian  agi- 
tation in  September  1876 — the  policy,  namely,  of  getting  by  judi- 
cious and  well-informed  diplomatic  pressure  the  Turk  to  govern  as 
decently  as  it  was  his  nature  to  govern  until  the  Christian  races  were 
strong  enough  to  inherit  from  him,  doing  all  we  could  to  defeat 
intrigues  from  outside  directed  against  his  life  through,  but  not  for, 
the  Christian  population — was  intelligible  also.  But  I  see  neither 
sense  nor  reason  in  the  policy,  or  no  policy,  of  the  Government.  They 
abandoned  their  old  policy,  which  was  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
the  two  which  I  have  just  stated,  and  they  put  nothing  in  the  room 
of  it.  They  waited  upon  Providence,  and  Providence  is  apt  to  play 
shrewd  turns  to  those  who  wait  upon  it  when  they  ought  to  be  helping 
themselves.  Far  better,  if  the  larger  plan  were  impossible,  to  have 
agreed  to  make  Constantinople,  with  a  certain  territory  around  it  on 
either  side  of  the  straits,  a  sort  of  Eastern  Belgium,  nominally  under 
Turkish  rule,  if  the  Government  so  pleased,  really  under  European 
administration,  than  to  have  let  things  run  their  course  to  the  termi- 
nation indicated  in  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  which  is  simply  the 
realisation  of  all  that  Nesselrode  worked  for.  i  It  was  not  for  no- 
thing,' his  spirit  may  well  say,  *  that  I  was  christened,1  lived,  and  died 
an  Anglican.  These  good  islanders  have  done  all  I  longed  to  do.' 

The  root  of  our  weakness  and  blundering  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  want  of  knowledge ;  but  knowledge  which  is  not  used  intelli- 
gently and  boldly  is  mere  useless  lumber.  Lord  Derby  has  plenty  of 
intelligence,  but  he  had  not  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  he  has  not  inherited  from  his  ancestors  that  quality 
which  has  in  all  countries  been  considered  the  master  virtue  of  noble 
houses — the  quality  of  resolution.  And  yet  why  should  we  wonder  ? 
The  memory  of  his  father  will  be  best  preserved  by  the  two  most 
unhappy  phrases  in  recent  English  history.  *  Everything  may  be  left 
in  part  to  the  hazard  of  adventure,'  said  the  greatest  of  living  orators  2 
— *  everything  except  the  fate  of  nations.  Adventures  in  the  case  of 
nations  usually  end  as  the  adventures  do  in  the  immortal  work  of  our 
Cervantes,  in  great  catastrophes.'  But  this  is  not  the  creed  of  the 
Stanleys.  The  sire  takes  a  *  leap  in  the  dark,'  and  consoles  himself 
for  any  calamities  which  may  ensue  by  observing  that  he  has  '  dished 
the  Whigs,'  while  the  son  excuses  himself  for  having  no  policy  by 
saying  that  he  does  not  know  the  '  wishes  of  his  employers.'  Such 

1  On  board  of  a  British  ship  of  war  in  the  Tagus. 

2  Emilio  Castelar. 
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words  in  the  Foreign  Minister  of  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy  are 
simply  absurd.  They  are  worse  than  absurd  in  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  a  democracy — if  that  is  the  way  in  which  our  polity  is  now  to  be 
described — for  of  all  forms  of  government  a  democracy  stands  most  in 
need  of  statesmen  to  lead  it.  A  democracy,  if  it  is  to  be  a  good  one, 
implies  a  Pericles.  But  Lord  Derby,  when  he  spoke  these  words,  did 
not  even  rise  to  the  level  of  Cleon  ;  for  Cleon,  at  least,  willed  strongly 
what  he  willed. 

Was  there  anything  besides  temperament  to  account  for  this 
irresolution  ?  Did  Lord  Derby  share  that  distrust  of  Germany  which 
is  so  widely  spread  in  this  and  in  some  other  countries  ?  Does  he 
too  think,  as  fpersons  who  should  know  better  are  constantly  saying 
in  society,  that  Germany  is  only  waiting  her  opportunity,  till  England 
is  engaged  elsewhere,  to  seize  Holland  or  Belgium,  or  both  ?  One  is 
almost  ashamed  to  put  such  folly  upon  paper — even  to  call  attention 
to  its  being  folly.  To  entertain  it  presupposes  a  complete  misun- 
derstanding not  only  of  the  recent  history  of  Germany,  but  of  the 
tendencies  of  German  ambition.  Prince  Bismarck  is  not  a  scrupulous 
person,  but  his  worst  enemy  would  not  call  him  a  fool,  and  no  one 
but  a  fool  would  engage  his  country  in  an  enterprise  which  by  no 
possibility  could  turn  out  well,  when  that  country  requires  the 
greatest  prudence  and  discretion  to  complete  its  transformation  from 
a  mere  loose  bundle  of  States  into  a  thoroughly  organised  federative 
State.  The  day  will  come  when  Germany  will  be  forced  to  add  to 
herself  other  true  German  territory ;  the  sole  fear  is  that  that  day 
may  come  only  too  soon.  To  have  to  add  any  more  territory  at 
present,  however  German,  would  be  a  grave  calamity,  but  to  add 
non-German  territory  would  be  a  piece  of  midsummer  madness. 
The  people  who  have  taken  this  strange  fancy  into  their  heads  are  so 
blinded  by  fear  and  hatred  that  they  probably  would  in  no  way 
be  influenced  by  the  reflection  that  for  Germany  to  seize  Holland  and 
Belgium  or  either  of  them  against  the  will  of  their  inhabitants  would 
be  a  crime  compared  with  which  the  partition  of  Poland,  on  which  the 
European  conscience  has  long  since  pronounced,  would  be  a  quite 
excusable — I  had  almost  said  a  meritorious  action.  What  has  there 
been  in  the  conduct  of  the  present  Emperor,  or  of  his  brother,  or  of 
his  father,  to  raise  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  presumption  that  he 
would  commit  such  an  outrage  as  that  at  the  bidding  of  any  minister? 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  Cabinet — and  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  the 
only  member  of  the  Cabinet  whose  mind  has  come  in  contact  with 
German  thought  or  literature  at  all — has  a  hatred  of  Germany 
which  is  of  old  date,  as  all  who  remember  his  efforts  to  embitter 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries  when  he  was  in  the  House 
of  Commons  will  well  remember,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  has 
done  his  utmost  to  make  mischief  now. 
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After  all,  what  attitude  could  Germany  take  up  except  that  which 
she  did  take  up  ?  She  had  no  direct,  although  some  indirect,  in- 
terests in  the  East.  She  lives  in  the  perpetual  fear  of  an  alliance  of 
France  and  Eussia  against  her.  For  this  she  strengthens  Thorn, 
Posen,  and  Konigsberg,  just  as  much  as  her  western  fortresses. 
Against  that  supreme  struggle  she  is  constantly  preparing,  but  she 
is  not  yet  fully  prepared.  Would  it  then  have  been  in  accordance 
with  common  sense  for  her  to  have  set  herself  needlessly  to  irritate 
Eussia  by  thwarting  her  policy  unless  she  had  had  us  as  an  ally  ? 
But  how  can  you  possibly  have  as  an  ally  a  nation  which  to  the  eye 
of  the  foreigner,  who  looks  on  from  a  distance,  seems  to  consist  of 
two  mobs — one  howling  against  the  Czar,  and  the  other  against  the 
Sultan  ?  A  policy  driven  hither  and  thither,  at  the  mercy  of  rival 
hysterias,  can  hardly  inspire  confidence  in  a  statesman  who  loves 
definite  solutions.  If  Germany  did  not  go  with  us,  it  was  simply 
because  we  did  not  know  where  we  wanted  to  go.  The  bitter  jest 
ascribed  to  the  German  Chancellor  (for  all  I  know  quite  falsely) 
accurately  represents  the  feelings  we  must  have  excited  in  most 
continental  observers  during  the  last  two  years.  '  Speech  is  silver, 
and  silence  is  gold ;'  but  to  say  first  one  thing  and  then  another  is 
Britannia  metal.' 

Whatever  the  influences  at  work  may  have  been,  certain  it  is  that, 
when  the  crisis  of  September  1876  arrived,  Lord  Derby  had  no 
definite  solution  to  offer,  while  his  colleagues,  with  their  Turkish 
velleities,  and  neutral  velleities,  and  Eussian,  or,  if  they  like  it  better, 
Eastern  Christian,  velleities,  stood  for  a  moment  feebly  shivering  on 
the  snow-slope  instead  of  stepping  firmly  in  one  direction  or  another, 
and  slipped  down,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  into  the  half- 
measure  of  the  Conference.  That  that  Conference  could  come  to  any 
good,  I,  for  one,  never  imagined.  Those  were  perfectly  right  who 
said  that,  in  order  to  bring  any  definite  result  out  of  it,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  coerce  Turkey.  But  what  would  have  been  gained 
for  Europe  by  coercing  her  to  take  a  series  of  steps  which  would 
settle  nothing  while  they  unsettled  everything  ?  To  coerce  Turkey 
to  administer  to  herself  slow  poison,  with  the  certainty  that  her  long- 
continued  death-struggle  would  be  a  perpetual  cause  of  danger  and 
trouble  to  her  neighbours,  would  have  been  a  poor  piece  of  policy, 
and  before  the  Conference  had  begun  the  Government  must  have 
had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  neither  of  the  parties  chiefly  concerned 
meant  peace  to  ensue.  Eussia  had  for  years  been  preparing  maps 
and  all  other  necessaries  for  a  campaign  in  Turkey,  besides  doing 
everything  that  in  her  lay  to  excite  disaffection  and  to  disintegrate 
an  Empire  already  too  much  disintegrated  by  the  crimes  and  follies 
of  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  and  their  representatives  in  the  pro- 
vinces. Turkey,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  spending  on  her 
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armaments  a  large  portion  of  the  money  which  the", West  had  lent  to 
her.  Both  were  influenced  by  secular  hatreds,  and  had  no  mind  to 
be  reconciled. 

When  at  last  the  convenient  time  for  moving  the  Eussian  armies 
had  arrived,  the  various  *  bridges  of  mud,'  as  an  eminent  diplomatist 
called  them,  were  swept  down,  and  the  war  began.  When  it  had 
begun,  the  Government  issued  a  proclamation  of  absolute  neutrality, 
and  told  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the  five  nights'  debate,  through 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Cross  and  others,  that  that  neutrality  would  become 
conditional,  if  any  reason  arose  to  think  that  British  interests  might 
be  compromised.  That  was  all  as  it  should  be,  if  we  were  understood 
to  have  abdicated  our  right  to  take  a  part  as  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean State  system  in  settling  the  fate  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  except 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  their  noisier  and  more  unthinking 
partisans,  there  was  rather  a  vulgar  iteration  of  the  phrase  '  British 
interests.'  Most  people  look  pretty  sharp  after  their  own  interests, 
or  mean  to  do  so;  but  we  should  think  ill  of  a  man  who  kept  assuring 
all  his  acquaintance  that  to  do  so  was  the  leading  object  of  his  life, 
and  nations  might  adopt  a  worse  rule  of  policy  than  to  conduct 
themselves  to  the  other  members  of  the  State  system,  of  which  they 
form  a  part,  as  decent  people  act  in  society. 

The  war  took  its  natural  course.  Everything  happened  pretty 
much  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  except  that  nobody  would  have 
supposed  that  Plevna  would  be  the  particular  place  where  the  dogged 
courage  in  defence,  which  the  Turk  has  so  often  shown,  would  be 
chiefly  conspicuous. 

During  all  the  summer  and  autumn  months  no  overt  act  of  the 
Government,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  seems  to  have  deserved  much 
blame,  and  they  are  entitled  to  point  as  they  have  done  to  the  fact 
that  neither  side  impeached  their  neutrality.  But  although  much 
of  the  declamation  that  we  have  heard  on  the  subject  is  little  better 
than  the  kind  of  nonsense  with  which  parties  usually  pelt  each  other, 
and  which  is  generally  manufactured  more  freely  in  the  Conservative 
than  in  the  Liberal  camp,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most 
powerful  member  of  the  Cabinet  leant  to  the  Turkish  side,  and  that 
that  circumstance  gave  a  most  unfortunate  amount  of  weight  to 
newspapers  which  were  supposed  to  represent  his  views  and  to  have 
underground  communications  with  him. 

Too  much  has  been  made  by  a  great  many  speakers  of  the  sym- 
pathies which,  as  a  Jew,  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  supposed  to  feel  for  the 
Turk.  Of  course  it  is  quite  true  that  not  indeed  all  Jews,  as  is  some- 
times said,  but  the  powerful  Jewish  financial  and  press  connections 
which  play  so  great  a  part  in  Europe  at  present,  have  been  vehemently 
Turkish,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  influence  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  gone  for  a  good  deal.  He  is  Jew  enough  to  have  felt 
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doubtless  intense  pleasure  in  pouring  into  the  coffers  of  Sidonia  the  vast 
masses  of  gold  which  he  took  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  British  taxpayer, 
in  connection  with  the  astounding  transaction  of  the  Suez  shares,  un- 
checked by  his  Christian  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whose  private 
opinion  upon  that  affair  one  would  like  to  hear.  But  he  is  not  Jew 
enough  to  have  felt  it  necessary  to  take  a  side  against  Eussia  with  his 
important  and  already  well-repaid  co-religionists,  if  he  had  not  thought 
that  such  a  course  was  most  favourable  to  his  own  interest.  He  rightly 
judged,  however,  that  it  was.  Opinion  in  the  country  was  extremely 
divided.  There  was  at  least  one  man  in  the  Cabinet  who  leant  strongly 
to  the  anti-Turkish  view,  and  at  least  another  who  was  supposed 
by  the  anti-Turks  outside  to  have  similar  ideas.  The  moderate  men 
in  the  country,  who  were  only  anxious  for  peace  and  had  no  particular 
views  about  European  Turkey  and  its  affairs,  looked  to  Lord  Derby,  on 
whose  caution  they  thought  they  might  rely  to  keep  us  out  of  any 
bad  scrape,  however  little  they  might  expect  him  to  play  a  great 
part,  or  to  aid  in  bringing  the  troubles  in  the  East  to  a  brilliant 
conclusion.  But  the  Tory  party  in  the  country  was  full  of  pro- 
nounced Philo-Turks,  while  there  was  a  strong  anti-Eussian  feeling 
alike  in  the  very  highest  and  in  the  very  lowest  part  of  English 
society.  To  Lord  Beaconsfield  then  fell  quite  naturally  the  role  of 
playing  up  to  the  Court  and  to  the  residuum,  while  Lord  Carnarvon 
played  up  to  those  Liberal  newspapers  which  took  the  anti-Turkish 
side. 

On  the  whole,  the  war  up  to  December  went  very  well  for  the 
peace  of  the  Government.  As  long  as  Plevna  held  out,  the  Philo- 
Turks  nourished  idiotic  hopes ;  the  Anti-Turks  watched  for  the  turn- 
ing"^ the  tide ;  the  moderate  people  said '  Lord  DerbyVdifficult  time 
will  not  arrive  till  the  Russians  have  conquered  that  obstacle,  and 
people  begin  to  use  the  dreadful  phrase, "  Something  must  be  done  !  " ' 
At  last,  however,  the  inevitable  occurred,  and  it  was  clear  even  to 
the  most  deluded  that  Russia  was  going  to  have  it  all  her  own  way 
in  the  field.  Then  people  did  begin  to  say  '  Something  must  be  donej 
and  great  was  the  pressure  put  upon  the  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet, 
however,  was  about  as  divided  on  the  question  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  as  most  other  companies  of  Englishmen,  and  all  they  could 
agree  about  was  to  summon  Parliament.  I  suppose  that  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them  were  such  that  they  could  not 
do  otherwise ;  but  it  was  an  unfortunate  resolution,  for  immediately 
thousands  of  persons  all  over  the  country  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  war  was  intended.  The  members  of  the  Government  lost  their 
heads.  The  Colonial  Secretary  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  a  most 
important  speech  on  foreign  affairs.  The  Anti-Turks  were  de- 
lighted. The  moderate  men,  who  simply  wished  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
scrape,  rather  liked  it  too,  though  they  thought  it  an  odd  transaction. 
The  Philo-Turks  were  frantic.  Voices,  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  the 
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Prime  Minister,  were  heard  denouncing  the  Colonial  Secretary.  The 
Queen's  Speech  alluded  to  a  money  vote.  It  was  rumoured  that 
notice  of  the  vote  would  be  given  the  first  night  of  the  session.  No 
such  notice  came.  Assurances  were  elicited  that  no  money  would  be 
asked  for  till  the  terms  of  peace  were  known.  Money  was  asked  for 
before  the  terms  of  peace  were  known.  The  fleet  was  sent  up  the 
Dardanelles.  A  telegram  came.  The  fleet  was  sent  back  again. 
The  information  in  the  telegram  in  consequence  of  which  the  fleet 
had  been  sent  back  turned  out  to  be  incorrect.  The  fleet  was  left 
where  it  was.  Meantime  the  hope  of  the  Anti-Turks  went  out  of  the 
Cabinet  because  the  fleet  was  sent,  and  did  not  go  back  to  it 
though  the  fleet  was  countermanded.  Also  the  hope  of  the  moderate 
men  went  out  of  the  Cabinet  because  the  fleet  was  sent,  but  he  did 
go  back  to  it  because  it  was  countermanded.  Then  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  had  been  asked  for  a  vote  on  one  ground,  was  asked 
for  it  on  a  totally  different  ground.  Vacillation  could  not  go  further. 
The  Opposition  would  have  abdicated  its  functions  if  it  had  not 
protested,  and  protested  most  emphatically,  against  our  beginning 
peace  negotiations  by  proclaiming  by  tuck  of  drum  that  the  Cabinet 
was  going  to  fill  its  pockets  with  derringers  and  revolvers.  How  that 
protest  should  have  been  made  is  a  more  difficult  question.  Some  of 
the  best  authorities  on  parliamentary  matters  say  that  the  Opposition 
should  not  have  brought  forward  an  amendment,  but  have  fully 
criticised  the  vote  when  it  was  proposed,  and  been  guided  by  circum- 
stances as  to  their  further  course ;  others  thought  that  it  was  right 
to  move  an  amendment,  but  that  the  amendment  should  have  been 
entrusted  not  to  Mr.  Forster,  but  to  some  leading  member  sitting 
behind  him.  Many  again  were  of  opinion  that  no  action  should  have 
been  taken  in  so  grave  a  matter  without  a  meeting  of  the  party.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  effect  of  the  debate  on  the  mind  of  the  country 
would  have  been  excellent,  if  the  whole  situation  had  not  been  sud- 
denly altered  by  the  alarming  news  of  the  7th.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
what  the  members  of  the  late  Cabinet  in  consultation  with  Lord 
Hartington  could  have  done  except  what  they  did.  A  sufficient 
protest  had  been  made,  and  any  further  opposition  would  assuredly 
have  been  misinterpreted  by  that  vast  body  of  persons  who,  in  foreign 
affairs,  are  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories,  but  members  of  the  party  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and,  after  all,  that  is  the  party  which 
governs  this  country  in  all  great  matters.  It  swayed  slightly  to  the 
Liberal  side  in  1868,  and  gave  the  late  Cabinet  an  opportunity  of 
making  more  beneficial  changes  than  ever  were  made  in  five  years  by 
an  English  Ministry.  It  swayed  slightly  to  the  other  side  in  1874, 
and  gave  the  present  administration  those  opportunities  of  doing 
nothing  for  the  improvement  of  our  institutions  which  they  have  used 
so  well.  The  majority  of  the  Liberal  party  followed  their  leader,  and 
abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  divisions  of  the  7th  and  8th, 
VOL.  III.— No.  13.  Q  Q 
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wisely  thinking  that  if  a  leader  is  fit  for  anything  he  is  fit  to  decide 
a  pure  question  of  procedure — whether,  that  is,  a  protest  in  which 
all  are  agreed  has  been  sufficiently  emphasised  by  himself  and  those 
whom  he  has  selected  to  express  the  views  held  generally  by  his  fol- 
lowers. Parliamentary  government  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
parties,  and  if  on  such  questions  as  this  every  one  is  to  do  what  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes  a  party  soon  becomes  a  mob. 

Well,  but  what  is  the  upshot  of  the  whole  performance  since  the 
curtain  rose  on  the  insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina  ?  To  what  have  the 
errors  of  both  extreme  factions,  the  Philo-Turks  and  the  Anti-Turks, 
aided,  I  fear,  by  a  want  of  imagination  and  of  civil  courage  in  the 
statesman  whom  I  have  called  the  hope  of  the  moderate  men,  helped 
to  bring  their  country  and  Europe  ?  Turkey,  if  peace  is  concluded 
on  the  basis  or  anything  like  the  basis  which  we  have  all  seen  in 
the  newspapers,  becomes  henceforward  the  vassal  of  Kussia ;  while, 
should  that  power  ever  wish  to  get  rid  of  her  altogether,  and  to 
realise  the  semi-religious  dream  of  the  Eussian  masses  of  possessing 
Constantinople,  the  wood  and  coal  will  have  been  neatly  and  skilfully 
laid  to  make  a  new  conflagration  at  any  moment. 

But,  after  all,  does  it  make  any  great  matter  to  us  in  England, 
considered  merely  as  Englishmen  and  not  as  members  of  the  European 
community  ?  Very  little  indeed.  I  think  that  the  cry  of  danger  to 
British  interests  raised  during  the  war  had  very  little  sense  in  it.  If 
absolute  freedom  is  to  be  allowed  to  all  states  to  sail  their  ships  of 
war  through  the  canal  of  Constantinople  as  they  please,  we  should 
certainly  not  be  the  chief  losers.  If  Constantinople  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Eussians,  it  would  be  a  very  different  matter.  Then  it 
would  be  necessary  for  us  to  secure  by  the  strong  hand  the  safety  of 
the  Isthmus  transit.  We  should  require  to  have  a  sufficient  control 
in  Egypt  to  make  ourselves  safe  in  our  communications  with  India, 
and  we  should  perhaps  require  some  fortified  harbour  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. All  that  would  be  arranged  easily  enough  if  it  were 
necessary  to  face  the  question.  But  nothing  in  the  terms  of  peace 
as  proposed  makes  it  in  the  slightest  degree  necessary  now  to 
discuss  it. 

The  suggested  arrangement  is  a  bad  one  for  the  people  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  and  a  bad  one  for  Austria.  For  us  it  is  only  so 
far  bad  that  any  arrangement  which  prevents  European  Turkey  and 
Greece  having  a  fair  chance  must  be  more  or  less  bad  for  a  country 
whose  prosperity  is  so  much  influenced  by  the  prosperity  and  pur- 
chasing power  of  other  lands.  Then  again  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
our  influence  will  suffer  from  the  appearance  of  defeat  which  our 
policy  has  sustained,  thanks  to  the  fact  of  the  Prime  Minister  having, 
partly  by  his  own  action  and  partly  by  the  exaggerated  declamations 
of  his  opponents,  been  identified  with  the  Turkish  cause.  Our 
position  will  be  a  little  lowered  through  the  Mohammedan  world. 
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The  political  officers  all  round  our  Indian  frontier,  for  example,  will 
feel  a  little  weakened.  Our  Persian  embassy  will  feel  weakened  at 
Teheran — every  one  will  feel  weakened.  Further,  the  war  that  is 
just  over  has  settled  nothing.  There  will  still  be  the  same  steady 
set  of  Kussian  feeling  towards  Constantinople,  still  the  same  jealousies 
between  Servia  and  Montenegro,  still  the  same  difficulties  caused 
by  the  nearly  equal  numbers  and  very  peculiar  relations  of  M  oham- 
medans  and  Christians  in  Bosnia,  still  the  same  clashing  of  Greek 
and  Slav  ambition,  while,  in  the  Bulgarian-speaking  provinces,  reli- 
gious and  race  hatreds  will  be  much  worse  than  ever.  The  4  inter- 
national rubble,'  in  fact,  will  be  as  little  cohesive  as  of  yore,  and 
Europe  will  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  pouring  into  it  a  powerful 
cement  which  would  have  made  it  as  hard  as  the  living  rock.  Such 
a  cement  would  have  been  supplied  by  a  European  prince  and  a 
civilised  administration. 

Probably  the  worst  result  to  us  will  be  the  national  discredit — the 
weakening  of  the  power  of  England  for  good — that  has  come  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  some  good  result  may  follow  if  it  is 
brought  home  to  many  of  our  people  how  singularly  ill-adapted  is  the 
England  of  the  present  day  to  take  a  useful  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  make  a  more 
hopeless  muddle  than  has  been  made  by  the  joint  efforts  of  our  rival 
agitators.  The  pity  is  that  the  question  of  Constantinople  should 
not  be  settled  now  one  way  or  other,  even  if  it  were  settled  badly  ; 
for  then  one  more  cause  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Europe 
would  be  put  an  end  to,  and  we  should  be  one  step  nearer  the  time 
when  we  shall  come  to  think  that  we  have  enough  to  do  in  managing 
an  empire  compared  with  which  Europe,  after  all,  is  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  If  it  were  once  understood  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  we  intervene  in  any  European  quarrel,  we 
should  be  in  a  much  more  dignified  and  tenable  position.  I  do  not 
say  that  that  is  the  best  attitude  possible,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  having  a  furious  quarrel  amongst  ourselves  as  to  whether  we 
should  or  should  not  intervene  upon  the  wrong  side. 

Not  the  least  evil  which  arises  from  our  English  system  of  educa- 
tion is  the  marvellously  small  having  in  history  with  which  our 
public  men  go  forth  to  their  work.  More  and  more  the  expediency 
of  absolute  non-intervention  is  forced  upon  the  mind  of  one  who 
watches  the  turns  cf  English  opinion  about  the  affairs  of  foreign 
countries.  More  and  more  does  one  fear  that  they  are  right  who 
wish  to  see  us  gradually  get  rid  of  all  treaties  and  guarantees  which 
in  any  way  bind  us  to  the  fortunes  of  other  members  of  the  European 
community.  But  more  and  more  does  the  difficulty  press  upon  us 
which  arises  from  the  increasing  interest  taken  by  our  people  in 
European  affairs.  If  then  we  are  long  condemned  to  hang,  like 
Mahomet's  coffin,  between  intervention  and  non-intervention,  would 
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it  not  be  reasonable  to  spend  the  few  thousands  a  year  that  would  be 
necessary  to  make  the  Foreign  Office  tolerably  efficient — to  take  care, 
that  is,  that  there  should  be  men  in  it  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  countries  of  the  world,  so  that  a  Secretary  of  State  should 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  some  one  to  whom  he  could  refer  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  all  questions?  If  we  had  such  people  at  the  centre  of 
affairs,  our  embassies  and  other  feelers  throughout  the  world  would 
soon  be  put  on  a  proper  footing,  since  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the 
men  of  whom  I  speak  to  take  care  that  their  work  was  made  easy  by 
obtaining  good  sources  of  information.  Now,  however,  what  en- 
couragement is  there  to  our  representatives  abroad  to  send  home 
full  and  good  information  from  places  which  are  not  for  the  moment 
centres  of  interest  ?  The  business  of  the  Foreign  Office  clerks  is  to 
have  their  boxes  empty  on  Saturday  night,  not  to  know  all  about 
particular  countries.  No  doubt  the  younger  ones  who  have  come  in 
under  the  new  system  are  very  superior  to  most  of  their  predecessors, 
but  we  cannot  expect  them  to  fill  the  place  of  the  men  of  whom  I 
speak,  and  who  would  much  more  resemble  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  India,  though  they  would  be  wholly  without  any  of  the 
powers  wielded  by  that  Council  in  its  collective  capacity — high  and 
dignified  assistants  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  nothing  more. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a  young  man  entering  the 
Foreign  Office  should  not  eventually  rise  to  one  of  these  positions  if 
he  had  the  necessary  training  ;  but  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
group  of  countries  which  he  represented,  and  a  full  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  relating  to  them,  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Foreign  Office  business  re- 
lating to  them  for  some  time  back,  which  one  would  expect  to  find 
in  any  experienced  clerk. 

It  comes  then  simply  to  this  :  either  the  nation  should  take  order 
to  have  its  foreign  affairs  managed  in  a  reasonable  and  intelligent 
way,  or  else  it  should  give  up  pretending  to  have  any  foreign  affairs 
at  all,  except  of  the  simplest  description — should  take  up,  in  short, 
the  attitude  of  America.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  choose  the  latter 
alternative,  because  I  think  that,  without  moving  a  ship  or  landing 
a  soldier  on  the  Continent,  England  might  still,  if  she  had  a  first- 
rate  Foreign  Office  and  a  first-rate  diplomacy,  play  a  great  part  in 
Europe  as  a  thoroughly  impartial  power,  which  had  no  interest  in 
anything  except  the  general  prosperity.  But  even  the  comparatively 
humble  part  which  is  played  in  Europe  by  America  is  incomparably 
more  honourable  than  the  double-  or  treble-faced  negation  of  policy 
which  has  recently  been  characteristic  of  this  great  country,  and 
which  is  mainly  the  result  of  ignorance.  We  come  back  to  the 
old  saying :  England  wills  strongly  in  the  East,  but  she  knows  not 
•what  she  wills.  Knowledge  as  well  as  worth  may  be  made  '  worthless 
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by  the  want  of  will,'  but  worth  and  will  together  without  knowledge 
will  not  bring  either  states  or  statesmen  to  any  good  end. 

It  maybe  hoped  that  one  thing  at  least  is  not  past  praying  for — that, 
namely,  during  the  negotiations  which  are  about  to  commence,  some 
little  moderation  and  reticence  may  be  used  by  persons  in  high  posi- 
tions in  speaking  of  foreign  countries.  In  the  painful  discussion  of 
the  14th  ultimo  three  Privy  Councillors  thought  themselves  justified 
in  denouncing  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia  respectively — one  of 
them  in  such  language  that  he  had  actually  to  be  called  to  order. 
I  agree  with  the  firat  in  lamenting  that  the  policy  of  Austria  up  to 
recent  times  was  as  bad  as  possible  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  but  the 
Austria  of  1878  is  not  the  Austria  of  Metternich  or  even  that  of 
Schmerling.  The  change  that  has  come  over  her  in  thirty  years  is 
much  greater  than  the  change  that  has  come  over  any  other  State ; 
and  if  she  runs  counter  to  any  of  the  views  of  honourable  and  right 
honourable  gentlemen  who  seem  to  think  that  their  newest  mission 
is  to  attack  her,  they  should  surely  recollect  that  the  affairs  of  that 
region  which  fifteen  years  ago  was  well  called  '  Chaos,'  for  us 
only  a  matter  of  intelligent  and  humane  interest,  are  for  her  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  The  Eastern  Question  will  soon,  too  soon,  become 
a  Central  European  question  if,  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  the  most  anxious  care  is  not  taken  of  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  Austria. 

As  to  Germany  I  will  say  no  more.  Sir  Robert  Peel  merely  gave 
expression  to  the  vague  distrust  of  which  I  have  already  spoken — a 
distrust  which  only  time  and  increased  knowledge  of  the  German 
language,  literature,  and  history  will  do  away  with.  When  even  one 
of  our  foremost  men  tells  us,  as  one  of  them  once  did  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  German,  though  a  proper  study  for 
students,  was  not  a  proper  study  for  English  gentlemen,  we  need 
hardly  be  surprised  at  the  absurdities  to  which  we  are  forced  to  listen. 

With  the  third  Privy  Councillor,  again,  I  agree  in  feeling  indig- 
nant at  the  way  in  which  persons  calling  themselves  Liberals  seem 
completely  to  have  forgotten  the  relations  of  Russia  and  Poland.  I 
remember  when  the  very  same  sort  of  people  attacked  one  furiously  for 
attempting  to  do  the  commonest  justice  to  Russia  in  relation  to  the 
Polish  question.  But  to  speak  of  the  present  Czar  in  the  terms  in 
which  Lord  Robert  Montagu  spoke  of  him  is  perfectly  monstrous 
Succeeding  as  he  did,  in  the  striking  words  of  Lord  Palmerston,  to  a 
heritage  of  triumphant  wrong,  he  has  laboured  according  to  his 
lights — the  lights,  after  all,  of  the  son  of  Nicholas — to  ameliorate 
the  conditions  of  the  people,  and  to  give  to  an  Empire  which  in  the 
days  of  his  father  was,  except  to  a  few  privileged  persons,  about  as 
cheerful  an  abode  as  the  city  of  Dis,  as  much  prosperity,  if  not  as 
much  freedom,  as  he  thought  he  safely  could.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
justify  his  recent  proceedings.  He  has  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of 
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his  descent  and  upbringing,  but  the  stream  of  tendency  by  which  he 
has  been  borne  along  to  his  present  position  has  been  so  strong  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  see  how  he  could  have  stood  against  it.  At 
an  earlier  stage  in  the  affair  we  might,  I  think,  have  worked  with 
him  to  the  honour  of  both  countries,  and  to  the  advantage  alike  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula  and  of  all  its  neighbours.  Is  it  utterly  hopeless 
to  do  so  still  ?  Must  all  the  miseries  we  have  been  witnessing  come 
over  again  in  a  few  short  years  when  Servia  thinks  fit  to  try  to  re- 
create the  Empire  of  Stephen  Douschan,  or  Greece  to  make  the 
grande  id£e  a  reality,  or  Bulgaria  once  more  to  rule  on  the  Bospho- 
rus,  or  Kussia  to  come  down  to  the  ^Egean.  Can  United  Europe 
do  nothing  better  than  build  a  house  of  cards  ? 

."<  • 

M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF. 
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IF  this  age  has  pride,  and  if  its  pride  requires  a  whipping,  the  needful 
discipline  is  perhaps  not  far  to  seek.  It  may  possibly  be  had,  at  least 
for  England,  by  a  short  retrospect  over  the  incidents  and  the  senti 
ments  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  by  an  attempt  to  judge  how  far  the 
facts  go  to  justify  the  feelings  and  the  language  that  have  been 
associated  with  them.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  advance  in  knowledge, 
except  so  far  as  this  inward  gift  makes  itself  observed  and  felt  in  a 
superior  standard  of  internal  conduct.  It  is  futile  to  proclaim  an 
increased  mastery  over  nature,  if  we  cannot  master  our  own  nature,  if 
we  are  not  making,  but  losing,  ground  in  self-command.  Knowledge, 
as  such,  is  the  treasure  of  the  few,  and  such,  by  the  conditions  of  our 
life,  it  must  ever  be.  Of  the  race  it  is  still  true 

That  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll : 

although  that  page  be  now  richer  still,  and  not  with  the  spoils  of 
time  only,  but  of  space,  and  of  all  that  it  enfolds.  Yet  the  results  of 
knowledge  filter  down  from  theorists  and  students  through  every 
stratum  of  practical  life,  and  tend  progressively  to  enlarge  the  freedom 
of  man,  and  diminish  his  dependence  upon  outward  circumstance. 
So  that,  in  an  age  of  greater  knowledge,  man  ought  to  grow  more 
manly ;  to  keep  a  sterner  guard  over  passion ;  to  be  less  liable  to  il- 
lusion ;  to  take  a  larger  and  more  consummate  view  even  of  his  real 
interests,  and  to  despise  the  panics,  and  abhor  the  selfish  arts,  which 
set  up  interests  that  are  unreal.  So  he  plants  his  foot  more  firmly 
on  this  ground  of  earth  that  has  been  given  for  his  inheritance.  But 
if,  instead  of  these  wholesome  results,  he  thinks  his  greatness  invests 
him  with  a  sort  of  right  to  err ;  if  he  becomes  not  more  but  less  in- 
clined to  own  the  equal  title  of  others  not  only  to  act,  but  to  be  judged 
for  action,  like  himself ;  if  a  morbid  growth  of  selfish  propensity  saps 
the  foundations  of  the  throne  of  reason,  and  he  is  more  fitful  and  credu- 
lous tiian  ever  ;  then  we  have  indeed  a  spectacle  full  of  disappoint- 
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merit,  pain,  and  sadness ;  for,  while  the  inferior  apparatus  of  existence 
is  improved,  the  imperial  element  decays. 

This,  I  am  persuaded,  is  not  the  state  of  the  British  nation  ;  but 
can  we  be  equally  certain  that  it  is  not  the  case  with  some  important 
parts  of  it  ?  How  are  we  to  explain  the  feverish  temper  of  large 
portions  of  what  is  termed  society  ?  the  disposition  if  not  to  desire 
war  yet  to  accept  it,  if  not  to  cherish  yet  to  admit  the  idea  of  it,  and 
to  dally  with  its  harbingers  and  premonitory  symptoms,  without  a  sober, 
close,  and  jealous  scrutiny  of  its  justifying  causes  ? 

It  may  seem  strangely  bold  to  allege,  even  by  way  of  surmise  or  mis- 
giving, this  want  of  sobriety,  this  loss  of  moral  equilibrium ;  especially 
against  that  portion  of  the  body  politic,  which  ought  to  supply 
stability  and  guidance  both  for  itself  and  for  all  the  rest.  But  the 
barometer  of  human  action  has  a  very  wide  range,  and  registers,  from 
time  to  time,  strange  excesses.  These  are  committed  with  perfect 
self-complacency  by  one  generation,  and  only  detected  by  the  next. 
This  is  not  the  idea  of  an  enthusiast.  Among  the  too  few  anecdotes, 
recorded  of  Bishop  Butler,  is  that  which  follows.  Walking  in  his 
garden  at  Bristol,  he  asked  of  his  chaplain,  Dean  Tucker,  whether,  in 
the  judgment  of  that  able  man,  it  were  possible  that  there  could  be 
in  nations  or  kingdoms  a  frame  of  mind  analogous  to  what  con- 
stitutes madness  in  individuals  ?  For,  said  the  bishop,  if  there  cannot, 
it  seems  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  major  part  of  the  transac- 
tions recorded  in  history.  Evidently  he  had  in  view  the  wars  and 
conflicts,  of  which  the  blood-stained  web  of  history  has  been  usually 
woven.  Such  was  the  meditative  saying  of  a  man,  surpassed  by  none, 
to  whom  these  later  ages  have  given  birth,  in  depth  of  insight,  and 
possibly  surpassing  all  in  sobriety  of  mind.  What  judgment,  I  ask, 
would  Bishop  Butler  now  form,  were  he  still  walking  in  his  garden 
at  Bristol,  on  the  tone,  the  feeling,  and  the  language  which  have  been 
widely  current  in  the  most  notable  parts  of  this  metropolis  during  the 
last  few  weeks  ?  What  would  he  think  of  our  eagerness  to  discuss 
the  chances  of  war,  with  hardly  a  glance  at  the  question  what  are  to 
be  its  causes  ?  How  would  he  estimate  the  prevailing  forgetful  ness 
that  a  war  without  a  cause,  besides  being  contemptible  in  the  eye  of 
reason  and  ruinous  in  policy,  is  a  crime  in  the  sight  of  man,  and  a  sin 
of  deep  dye  in  the  sight  of  God  ? 

It  may  be  assumed  that,  in  a  long  and  intricate  navigation,  we 
have  now  passed  many  of  the  points  of  danger.  The  portentous  con- 
tingency of  a  war  to  maintain  in  its  seat  of  power  corruption,  cruelty, 
and  tyranny  unequalled,  has,  we  may  hope,  passed  away.  Yet  it  has 
passed  but  lately.  On  the  21st  of  last  December,  the  Turkish  Ambas- 
sador in  London,  in  conversation  with  Lord  Derby,  still  had  hopes ;  for  he 
'  referred  more  than  once  to  the  possibility  of  English  intervention.' l 
•We  may  feel  surprise  at  this  mention  of  such  a  subject,  after  so  many 
1  Papers,  No.  2,  1878,  p.  3. 
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warnings  that  Turkey  must  not  look  to  us  for  aid.  But  the  explana- 
tion is  not  difficult.  The  English  Government  has  always  reserved 
a  right  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  British  interests.  And  its 
representatives  have  thrust  forward  the  topic  in  forms  and  modes  in- 
volving an  incredible  imprudence,  and  conveying  to  the  mind  of  the 
Turk,  that,  though  we  should  not  interfere  for  his  sake,  yet  for  our 
own  sake  we  should.  What  else  could  he  think  when  Sir  Henry 
Elliot,  then  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  now  at  Vienna,  said 
it  was  a  secondary  question  whether  1 0,000  or  20,000  people  had 
been  destroyed  in  Bulgaria,  provided  our  vital  interests  were  not  put 
to  hazard  ?  Or  what  else  could  he  think  when  he  heard,  as  doubtless 
he  must  have  heard,  Mr.  Layard,  the  present  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, speak  in  conformity  with  what,  on  the  19th  of  June  1877, 
he  urged  upon  Lord  Derby  ?  It  is  indeed  to  be  much  regretted  that 
we  have  only  learned  within  the  last  few  days  what  his  opinions  really 
have  been.  On  that  day  he  wrote  as  follows : 2 — 

It  is  vital  to  our  gravest  interests,  to  interests  the  importance  of  which  no 
words  can  adequately  describe,  much  less  exaggerate,  that  we  should  be  ready  to 
interpose  to  save  the  Turkish  Empire  from  complete  dissolution. 

From  this  language,  which  has  apparently  been  unrebuked,  if  not 
indeed  covered  by  general  commendations,  we  may  see  how  near  we 
have  been  walking  to  the  edge  of  a  giddy  precipice  of  guilt  and 
shame.  But  we  are  to  assume  that  now,  when  Turkish  power  is 
smitten  to  the  ground,  this  danger  has  gone  by.  Yet  even  war  for 
a  bad  cause  has  this  apology,  that  the  bad  cause  may  in  good  faith  be 
mistaken  for  a  good  one  :  and  in  this  case  it  is  preferable  to  a  war  for 
no  cause  at  all.  The  blind  fanaticism  which  calls  evil  good  and  good 
evil,  and  which  includes  something  besides  self  in  the  scope  of  its 
desire,  is  less  ignoble  than  the  cynical  indifference  which  accepts  war 
and  all  its  horrors  without  watching  or  caring  how  lie  the  weights  in 
the  scale  of  justice.  Men  talk  as  if  we  were  free  to  fight,  as  a  Scotch 
lord  would  fight  in  Edinburgh  three  centuries  ago  for  the  centre  of 
the  causeway  ;  or  as  a  boy  fought  at  Eton  in  my  time  to  determine 
whether  he  could  or  could  not  '  lick '  another  boy ;  or  as  in  Ireland,  at 
a  fair,  shillelahs  were  flourished,  and  heads  cruelly  mauled  and  broken, 
for  the  simple  preference  of  one  name  to  another,  or  for  the  pleasure 
of  that  excitement  which  fighting  brings.  If  we  are  to  revive,  in  the 
present  daylight,  the  levities  of  childhood,  the  manners  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  age,  or  the  excesses  pardonable  in  an  overdriven  people,  it 
is  high  time  to  take  heed  and  to  make  some  inquiry  concerning  the 
paths  of  honour  and  of  shame.  A  war  undertaken  without  cause  is  a 
war  of  shame,  and  not  of  honour. 

In  the  summer  of  1849,  I  sat  by  a  Red  Republican  in  a  blouse, 
who  was  driving  a  team  of  seven  horses  in  the  Besancon  malle-poste. 
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We  talked  together  of  the  politics  of  France ;  and  he  said  to  me, 
Ah  Monsieur ',  il  nous  faut  une  guerre.  A  war  was  the  thing 
wanted :  it  did  not  much  matter  for  what,  or  with  whom.  I  did  not 
then  expect  to  see  the  day,  when  the  temper  of  a  part  of  educated 
England  would,  in  one  of  the  points  of  this  description,  so  nearly 
approach  to  that  of  the  Eed  Republican  in  the  blouse. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  since  the  British  Government  wisely  deter- 
mined that  the  question  respecting  the  passage  of  ships  of  war 
through  the  Bosporos  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  Europe,  there 
has  not  remained  the  shadow  of  a  plea  for  separate  war,  or  separate 
operations  tending  towards  war,  in  the  Levant. 

In  the  comprehensive  and  entangled  subject  which  is,  we  hope, 
likely  to  be  brought  before  the  Powers,  interests  we  have,  but  special 
interests  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have.  Nor  can  there  be  a  grosser 
folly  than  to  assume  either  a  sole  or  a  peculiar  responsibility  in  cases 
where  our  interests  are  common,  and  where  our  partners  in  those 
common  interests  are  both  more  proximately  and  more  deeply  con- 
cerned than  ourselves.  In  the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Straits, 
and  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  it  is  evident  that  the  Powers  on 
the  banks  and  coasts,  and  the  Powers  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, are  much  more  concerned  than  we ;  and,  in  proportion  to 
their  concern,  they,  and  not  we,  ought  to  bear  the  main  brunt  of  any 
controversy  that  may  arise. 

It  is,  however,  commonly  held  that  we  have  a  special  interest 
separate  from  that  of  others  in  the  Suez  Canal.  If  this  be  true,  it 
entails  no  inconvenient  consequence ;  for  such  is  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  Canal  to  mankind  that  the  Powers  are  certain  to  be 
united  in  their  desire  to  adopt  the  best  available  measures  for  its  free, 
safe,  and  continuous  use.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that,  so 
far  as  the  purposes  of  commerce  are  concerned,  the  interest  of  the 
Mediterranean  countries  in  the  Canal  is  even  relatively  greater  than 
our  own.  Where  we  gain  three  weeks  by  this  mode  of  transit  as 
compared  with  the  Cape  route,  a  ship  from  Genoa  or  Messina  would 
probably  gain  four,  one  from  Athens  five,  one  from  Odessa  more 
nearly  six.  The  question  is  not  about  supporting  our  interests ; 
it  is  whether  they  are  to  be  supported  by  separate,  or  by  common 
action.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Levant,  our  interests  are  entirely 
general :  on  the  south  side,  every  Mediterranean  Power,  that  is  to  say 
every  great  European  Power  except  Germany,  has  stronger  reasons  for 
supporting  our  interest  even  than  we  have  ourselves.  The  conse- 
quence, according  to  all  the  rules  of  reasoning,  would  appear  to  be 
that  for  sole  or  separate  action,  with  its  risks,  its  burdens,  and  its 
responsibilities,  there  is  in  none  of  the  parts  of  this  great  question  any 
call  whatever.  If  there  is  no  call,  there  is  no  justification.  If  there 
is  no  justification,  there  is  very  serious  guilt. 

In  animadverting  with  so  much  freedom  on  a  state  of  feeling 
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which  appears  to  possess  a  portion  of  the  public,  and  to  be  so  little 
worthy  either  of  the  Christianity  or  the  true  manhood  of  the  country, 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  attitude  of  the  Grovernment :  first,  because  I  am 
scarcely  able  to  place  upon  it  a  definite  and  consistent  construction  ; 
secondly,  because  its  position,  whatever  it  may  have  been  two  years 
or  one  year  ago,  has  undoubtedly  now  become  one  requiring  much 
temper,  self-command,  and  prudence ;  and  it  should  be  the  desire  of 
every  good  subject  and  citizen  not  needlessly  to  look  back  upon  the 
causes  of  its  difficulties,  but  to  avoid  adding  to  them,  and  to  con<- 
tribute  what  he  can  towards  bringing  into  good  order  those  elements 
of  public  opinion  and  sentiment,  from  which  alone  it  can  derive 
efficient  strength. 

I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  admire  the  pirouetting  of  the  British 
fleet  in  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  to  vindicate  the 
passage  up  the  Straits  in  the  name  of  peace  and  order,  in  contempt  of 
the  protest  of  the  Power  that  possesses  them ;  to  explain  how  it  is 
that,  in  the  face  of  solemn  official  declarations  from  English  Ministers, 
it  is  tacitly  taken  for  granted  by  many  that  the  object  of  this  violent 
entry  was  not  the  protection  of  British  subjects  in  life  and  property, 
but  to  make  a  martial  demonstration  in  immediate  contiguity  with 
Russia,  which,  when  translated  into  words,  would  mean,  *  Remember 
that  we  mean  to  fight  for  this  ground ; '  and,  if  others  will  not  join 
us,  then  to  fight  for  it  by  ourselves.  Let  all  this  lie,  as  so  much 
more  has  lain,  in  the  background  of  the  past,  to  await  the  judgment 
of  History.  Let  us  accept  with  thankfulness  the  last  arrangement, 
which  has  marked  Grallipoli,  its  lines,  and  the  shores  of  its  narrows, 
as  virgin  ground  forbidden  to  either  party.  But  these  two  proposi- 
tions I  note  as  undeniable.  First,  that  it  is  neither  within  the  duty 
nor  the  right  of  England  to  take  into  her  own  option  the  enforcement 
by  arms  of  the  general  interests  of  Europe.  Secondly,  that  since  the 
Grovernment  decided  to  leave  to  Europe  the  question  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Bosporos  for  ships  of  war,  which  had  been  held  by  so  many  to 
be  a  special  and  separate  British  interest,  the  twin  question  of  the 
possession  of  Constantinople  has  lost  every  trace  of  an  interest 
specially  or  separately  British.  It  has  fallen  into  the  category  of 
those  important  subjects  of  European  concern,  which  Europe  can 
handle  with  perfect  right  and  ample  power  as  against  any  disorderly 
member  of  the  European  system,  but  which  a  single  State  is  neither 
competent  in  point  of  public  law,  nor  probably  sufficient  in  material 
strength,  to  bring  to  a  solid  settlement. 

If  these  things  be  so,  they  exhibit  the  present  '  situation,'  the 
vis-a-wis  of  England  and  Russia  in  the  Levant,  as  one  among  the 
strangest  which  Fortune  or  Folly  has  ever  brought  about.  England 
undertakes  the  purely  philanthropic  mission  of  protecting  life  and 
property,  especially  British  life  and  property,  against  disorder  at 
Constantinople.  Russia,  apprised  of  the  measure,  in  sisterly  tones 
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cries  '  Good  I  and  as  we  have  a  still  greater  responsibility  for  order  in 
that  city,  we  will  join  in  your  humane  work,  and  come  nearer  for  that 
purpose.'  And  hereupon  the  expected  proximity  of  the  forces  of  two 
States,  in  amity  with  one  another,  for  a  purpose  strictly  of  peace  is 
accepted  throughout  Europe  as  a  tension  of  relations,  and  a  danger  of 
immediate  war.  It  is  much  as  if,  upon  fears  of  a  riot  covering  the 
edge  of  two  of  the  police  divisions  in  the  metropolis,  detachments  of 
the  A  and  B  forces,  hurrying  to  the  spot,  were  on  their  arrival  to  fall 
to  with  one  another.  The  only  alternative  explanation  is  that  one  or 
both  are  bodies  of  men  who  mean  to  fight,  and  who  assume  the 
insignia  of  peace  as  a  hypocritical  homage  to  decency  at  the  expense 
of  truth.  The  only  safeguard  for  the  despatch  of  the  fleet  was  the 
assent  of  Turkey,  which  would  have  signified  the  cooperation  of  the 
three  Powers  under  some  fixed  arrangement.  In  the  absence  of  that 
assent,  we  have  before  us,  at  best,  that  flourishing  of  fists  in  one 
another's  faces,  which  is  a  poor  affectation  and  mimicry  of  courage, 
and  which  creates  a  danger  where  none  previously  existed.  Indi- 
vidually I  have  not  expected  conflict  as  probable ;  but  it  is  because 
our  admirals,  officers,  and  men  deserve  a  confidence  to  which  war- 
parties  at  home,  whether  here  or  in  Russia,  have  no  claim  whatever. 
But  if  out  of  this  singular  local  combination  of  the  forces  there  should 
grow  a  war,  it  will  be,  as  probably  one  of  the  widest  in  its  range,  so 
certainly,  either  for  the  one  State  or  for  both,  among  the  most  wanton, 
and  therefore  the  most  wicked  and  most  shameful,  which  the  annals 
of  modern  times  have  placed  upon  record. 

But  let  us,  by  a  mental  flight,  pass  forward  out  of  the  shifting 
cloud  of  these  anxieties,  and  suppose  that  we  have  reached  the  eve  of 
the  Conference  or  Congress,  be  it  which  it  may,  that  is  partly  to 
record,  and  partly  to  adjust,  the  settlement  of  the  great  question  of 
the  East.  As  regards  the  place,  it  is  well  to  know  that  if  Vienna  has 
ever  been  proposed,  the  suggestion  has  been  summarily  set  aside.  As 
regards  the  persons,  we  are  told  that  the  several  States  are  not  to  be 
represented  by  their  Foreign  Ministers.  Without  doubt,  the  question 
has  its  difficulties.  But  the  States  were  so  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Paris  in  1856  ;  and  the  objects  of  the  approaching  assem- 
blage are  far  larger  than  those  of  1856.  What  was  then  sought  was, 
at  best,  the  trial  of  a  great  though  uncertain  experiment  on  the 
capacity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  in  its  artificial  state,  for  reform 
and  civilisation.  What  is  now  required  is  the  reconstitution  of 
society  in  the  East  on  the  natural  basis  of  self-government.  If 
persons  of  greater  weight  and  authority  than  the  several  Foreign 
Ministers  can  be  had,  such  persons,  no  doubt,  are  marked  for  the 
task  by  obvious  propriety.  But  where  are  they  to  be  found  ? 

Greater,  of  course,  and  greater  much  than  these  preliminary 
questions,  are  the  subjects  which  will  arise  for  discussion.  They  are 
such  and  so  many,  that  they  will  not  only  tax  the  resources  of  heads 
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cool,  clear,  and  calm,  but  will  require  the  aid  of  guidance  from  true 
hearts  and  integrity  of  purpose.  Of  this  integrity  I  am  vain  enough 
to  believe  that,  when  once  the  meddlesome  ghost  of  fictitious  British 
interests  has  been  laid,  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  which  can 
contribute  so  good  a  stock  as  our  own.  We  are,  or  should  be,  less 
mixed  up  than  any  with  the  territorial  pretensions,  the  rivalries  of 
race,  the  ecclesiastical  intrigues,  the  selfish  interest  in  ulterior  con- 
tinental changes,  which  may  do  so  much  to  complicate  hopelessly 
what  is  already  a  tangled  knot.  Our  great  effort  ought  to  be,  in  the 
face  of  the  greatest  settlement  since  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  elevate 
and  clear  our  vision.  So  may  its  principles  be  more  just  and  liberal, 
and  its  results  more  lasting.  I  will  assume  that  this  is  done  ;  that 
Turkey  does  not,  by  unwarrantable  delays,  supply  Eussia  with  a 
warrant  for  occupying  Constantinople ;  that  the  treaty  of  Peace 
between  the  belligerents  has  been  definitely  concluded  ;  that  the  cur- 
tain is  drawn  up,  and  that  the  part  of  Europe  now  begins. 

The  question  of  the  relative  rights  of  the  present  belligerents,  and 
of  the  guaranteeing  or  co-signatory  Powers  under  the  treaties  of  1856 
and  1871,  seems  too  difficult  and  complex  for  settlement  on  any 
abstract  principle.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  there  was  no 
distinction  between  them :  that  war  could  not  modify  stipulations 
regularly  contracted  between  the  Powers  at  war  and  other  Powers  who 
have  remained  at  peace.  The  rather  complex  plan  of  European 
pacifications  is,  I  apprehend,  a  modern  invention.  It  is  one  of  great 
value,  for  it  is  based  upon  a  principle  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  advances  in  recent  civilisation  :  the  principle  that  in  the 
general  interest  Europe  ought  to  act  as  a  whole,  with  the  obvious 
corollary,  that,  in  acting  as  a  whole,  the  body  has  the  greatest  control 
over  its  particular  members.  But  the  history  of  the  last  half-century 
abundantly  shows  that  this  principle  cannot  be  strained,  and  that  the 
only  solution  of  particular  problems  is  to  be  found  by  the  application 
of  good  sense,  in  good  faith,  to  the  cases  as  they  arise.  It  was 
asserted,  and  rightly  asserted,  by  protocol,  in  1871,  that  'no  Power 
can  liberate  itself  from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  nor  modify  the 
stipulations  thereof,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  contracting  Powers, 
by  means  of  an  amicable  arrangement.' 3  Perhaps  there  is  no  stronger 
assertion  of  abstract  right  upon  record.  But,  on  examining  the  passage, 
two  things  are  at  once  obvious.  The  first,  that  it  only  applies  to  the 
action  of  a  single  Power.  If  it  had  been  intended  to  apply  to  more 
than  one,  the  plural  must  of  course  have  been  used.  The  second,  that 
it  excludes  the  case  of  wars,  which  abolish  treaties  between  belli- 
gerents;4 for  the  liberation  is  to  be  *  by  means  of  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment.' If  we  say  the  singular  means  and  includes  the  plural,  first, 
this  is  comment  and  not  text ;  secondly,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no 

3  Turkey,  No.  4,  1877,  p.  21. 

*  Phillimore,  International  Law,  ir.  794. 
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such  meaning.     For  if  the  plural  had  been  included,  the  effect  would 
have  been  that  in  a  case  like  that  of  1856,  where  there  were  seven 
signing  Powers,  any  one  of  them,  Sardinia  for  example,  then  a  third- 
rate  State,  might  by  her  veto  have  prevented  the  other  six  from  alter- 
ing the  covenants.    There  is  no  refuge  from  this  dilemma  in  setting  up 
the  proposition  that  the  majority  should  prevail.     For,  that  a  majority 
can  bind  a  minority  of  Powers,  and  can  cancel  the  stipulations  or 
require  the  alteration  of  a  treaty,  is  a  principle  not  known  to  inter- 
national law,  and  one  which  would  open  the  door  to  intolerable  abuse. 
Nay  more.     In  the  case  of  Belgium  we  ourselves  made  use  of  force, 
in  concert'with  France,  but  against  a  larger  number  of  the  Powers, 
to  alter  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  by  giving  to  that  country  an  indepen- 
dent existence.     Nor  did  Austria  and  France  in  1859,  Germany  and 
Austria  in  1866,  or  France  and  Germany  in  1871,  obtain  or  ask  the 
assent  of  the  co-signatory  Powers  to  the  changes  which  they  made  in 
the  territorial  arrangements  contemplated  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
Eussia  and  Turkey  then  have,  at  the  least,  a  moral  title  to  the  ratifi- 
cation by  the  Powers  of  all  changes  in  the  treaties,  which  are  equitably 
adapted  to  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case.    This  title  only  fails, 
where  no  such  adaptation  can  be  shown ;  as,  by  way  of  example,  if 
they  were  jointly  to  demand  that  the  regulation  of  the  Straits  was  to 
be  left  under  their  exclusive  control.     We  can  only  look,  apart  from 
clear  cases  of  this  kind,  to  good  sense  applied  in  good  faith  as  a 
solvent  of  difficulties,  and  furthermore  to  the  strong  interest  of  all  the 
parties  in  a  speedy,  and  of  most  in  an  equitable,  adjustment.     For 
the  application  of  this  maxim  there  will  be  but  too  ample  scope,  even 
after  allowing  what  will  probably  be  allowed,  that  as  to  the  liberating 
objects  of  the  war,  at  least  in  their  main  outlines,  between  Turkey  and 
the  subject  races,  and  as  to  the  general  principle  of  compensation  to 
the  victorious  Power  for  its  efforts  and  losses,  the  preliminary  accord 
of  Eussia  and  Turkey  will  be  regarded  as  final.  '  >,  . 

Even  those  who,  like  myself,  hold  strong  views  as  to  our  abandon- 
ment of  the  path  of  honour  in  some  earlier  stages  of  this  question, 
may  regard  with  a  lively  hope  and  pleasure  the  opportunities  which 
the  Conference  or  Congress  will  offer  us  of  rendering  service,  at  a 
multitude  of  points,  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  justice.  On 
censure  and  approval  of  the  Government,  on  past  opportunities  used 
or  lost,  we  may  largely  differ ;  but  there  can  be  little  room  left  for 
difference  as  to  the  true  pilotage  of  our  course  in  the  negotiations, 
after  we  have  become  practically  sensible  that  we  are  no  longer 
fettered  by  Ottoman  '  independence  and  integrity,'  and  that  British 
interests  in  this  case  are  not  separate,  but  general  and  European. 

There  are  already  signs  of  an  approach  to  unity  among  us  with 
•regard  to  one  great  department  of  the  Eastern  Question  which  is  at 
length  beginning  to  receive  some  of  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  is 
evidently  part  of  the  proper  work  of  England  to  look  closely  to  the 
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matter  of  equality  ^  or  rather  proportion,  of  treatment,  as  between 
Greek  and  Slav.  And  if  there  is  a  desire  for  rivalry  with  Kussia, 
here  is  a  legitimate  opportunity  for  a  free  and  generous  rivalry.  I 
suppose  the  minds  of  men  are  verging  steadily  towards  the  conclusion, 
that  when  the  Slav  Provinces  shall  have  become  some  independent, 
some  tributary,  some  (at  the  least)  autonomous  for  administrative 
purposes,  Albania  with  its  martial  population,  Thessaly  and  Mace- 
donia with  their  advanced  industry  and  intelligence,  cannot  remain 
under  the  old  administration.  The  fabric  of  the  Turkish  Empire  has 
been  so  shaken,  that  the  primary  aim  of  its  wisest  friends  should  be  to 
secure  its  remains  against  further  shocks,  and  with  this  view  to  esta- 
blish relations  between  the  Porte  and  its  provinces  as  easy  and  elastic 
as  may  be.  The  first  object,  for  the  future  working  of  the  machine, 
should  be  diminished  friction ;  and  diminished  friction  means  reduction 
of  the  points  of  contact  to  a  minimum.  The  security  of  life,  liberty, 
conscience,  and  female  honour,  is  the  one  indispensable  condition  of 
reform  in  all  these  provinces.  As  to  tribute,  they  may  fairly  ask 
that  should  policy  be  found  to  recommend  its  imposition,  it  shall  be 
equitably  limited  by  law ;  Turkey  may  anxiously  inquire  how  it  is 
to  be  secured.  And  to  both  questions,  if  tribute  continue,  the  Powers 
are  bound  to  supply  solid  answers.  But  I  adhere  to  the  proposition 
that  it  is  a  question  of  policy,  and  that  there  is  no  injustice  in  holding 
that  those  who  are  content  to  accept  the  boon  of  liberty  at  the  hands 
of  others,  instead  of  winning  or  striving  to  win  it  for  themselves,  must 
be  content  to  take  it  with  some  (so  to  call  them)  exterior  limitations, 
which  do  not  cripple  the  essence  of  self-government,  and  which  might 
honestly  be  deemed  requisite  in  the  general  interest.  The  question 
of  the  Bulgarian  fortresses  is  of  a  different  order  ;  and  it  is  much  to 
be  hoped  that  no  plan  may  be  adopted  which  can  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  Turkish  garrisons  into  contact  with  the  general  population. 
Scarcely  less  difficult  than  the  question  between  Hellene  and 
Turk  is  the  question  of  local  demarcation  between  Hellene  and  Slav. 
Austria  may  here  have  an  undue  bias  against  the  Slav,  Russia  against 
the  Hellene.  Surely  it  will  be  for  England  to  hold  the  scales  with 
fair  and  even  hand.  The  only  equitable  method  of  treating  the 
question  will  be  to  treat  it  in  substance  as  a  question  of  fact.  On 
this  firm  basis  it  may  be  asserted  that  neither  the  Balkans  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  the  sea  on  the  other,  can  be  the  true  limit  of  the  future 
Bulgaria.  How  much  territory  south  of  these  mountains  it  shall 
include,  and  how  the  line  shall  be  drawn,  can  only  be  decided  upon 
an  impartial  and  detailed  inquiry  into  the  local  circumstances  of  race 
and  language.  In  the  Treaty  of  1856  an  important  provision  was 
made  for  consulting,  in  the  Principalities,  the  wishes  of  the  people 
themselves  through  '  divans  ad  hoc,'  as  they  were  termed.  I  hope 
that,  together  with  the  ethnical  facts,  regard  may  now  again  be  had, 
where  it  is  practicable,  to  the  desires  of  the  population.  When  these 
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shall  have  been  examined,  neither  antipathies,  nor  intrigues,  nor  even 
the  memories  of  the  past  nor  the  aspirations  of  the  future,  should  be 
allowed  to  weigh.  The  authority  of  the  most  impartial  Powers  should 
then  firmly  close  the  question.  But  no  Power  can  have  the  weight 
and  credit  of  impartiality  which  goes  into  the  discussion  laden  with 
the  encumbrances  of  small  and  selfish  purpose,  like  the  barnacles 
and  refuse  that  adhere  to  the  hull  of  an  iron  ship,  to  impair  its  power 
and  clog  its  course. 

When  we  claim  that  the  influence  of  England  shall  be  used  in 
the  councils  of  Europe  on  behalf  of  freedom,  we  must  beware  of 
giving  any  narrow  or  oblique  signification  to  the  term.  Such  is  the 
union  of  liberty  and  justice,  that  where  the  one  is  not,  the  other 
cannot  be.  On  this  account  it  is,  that  the  battle  of  the  Turk  against 
Kussia  has  not  been  a  battle  for  freedom.  What  he  fought  for  was 
the  power  to  perpetuate  ascendency,  to  commit  injustice.  Freedom  for 
the  Christian  provinces,  requires  freedom,  freedom  civil  and  religious, 
in  them.  Nor  do  I  only  speak,  at  this  moment,  of  the  large  Moham- 
medan minorities  who  in  Bulgaria  should  be  justly  cared  for,  and 
who  in  Bosnia  can  to  a  great  extent  care  for  themselves.  I  speak  of 
dissidents  of  every  kind.  A  large  portion  of  the  Jews  have  un- 
happily, though  with  honourable  exceptions,  behaved  during  this 
great  struggle  as  if  it  were  their  purpose  to  weaken  to  the  uttermost 
the  hands  of  those  who  desire  to  secure  for  them  perfect  civil  and 
religious  freedom  in  the  East.  But  that  freedom  nevertheless  ought 
to  be  secured.  Even  with  respect  to  those  who  are  not  dissidents  in 
religion,  questions  of  difficulty  may  arise.  A  claim  is  set  up,5  on  be- 
half of  the  Roumanians  of  the  South,  to  be  placed  under  an  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  of  their  own  race  and  tongue.  Whether  this  is 
a  question  for  Europe  to  touch  may  be  doubtful.  Free  institutions, 
if  they  are  really  of  value,  should  suffice  to  bring  about  an  adjust- 
ment. But  of  all  the  conditions  precedent  which  can  justly  be  annexed 
to  the  boon  of  freedom,  the  fairest  and  the  first  is  that  the  mass  of 
the  population  in  the  emancipated  .provinces  shall  not  impose  on  any 
of  its  fractional  portions  any  parcel,  or  even  any  symbol,  of  the  yoke 
from  which  they  themselves  are  now,  as  we  hope,  to  be  released.  Let 
them  not  incorporate  in  their  young  constitutions  an  embryo  of 
religious  discord,  which,  when  grown  to  strength,  they  may  find  it 
most  difficult  to  dislodge. 

Among  the  States  that  are  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations,  the 
case  of  Austria  requires  a  brief  special  notice.  If,  as  I  hold,  there  are, 
in  the  matters  themselves  that  stand  for  discussion,  serious  intrinsic 
difficulties,  the  only  hope  of  solving  them  must  lie  in  the  sincerity  and 
moderation  of  the  Powers,  in  the  endeavour  to  meet  on  the  common 

5  Leg  Roumains  du  Svd  (Paris  and  Bucharest,  1877),  pp.  49  scqq.  This  is  an  ex 
parte  argument,  aimed  at  the  Greeks.  It  states  the  Eouman  population,  south  of  the 
Balkans  and  Serbia,  at  1,700,000  (p.  28). 
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ground  of  justice  and  of  European  interest,  and  in  the  steady  avoidance 
of  all  partial  combinations  for  secret  and  selfish  purposes.  Such  com- 
binations are  truly,  at  such  a  juncture,  no  better  than  conspiracies. 

If  unhappily  it  should  prove  that  there  exists  a  combination  of 
this  nature  between  Grermany  and  Eussia,  the  only  way  to  neutralise 
it  will  be,  not  by  forming  a  weaker  counter-combination  or  conspiracy, 
but  by  meeting  it  with  clean  hands,  and  bringing  to  bear  against  it 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  Powers  who  speak,  as  a  whole,  for  the 
civilised  world  and  the  interests  of  man  at  large.  I  am  far,  however, 
from  saying  that  we  have  as  yet  any  proof  of  danger  from  this  quarter. 
The  recent  speech  of  Prince  Bismarck,  if  faithfully  represented  in 
the  translations  we  have  seen,  is  somewhat  elevated  and  broad  in 
tone,  and  may  partially  serve  us  as  a  model,  in  its  sober  estimates 
and  its  graduation  of  motives  and  interests.  In  this  most  grave  and 
difficult  negotiation,  Eussia,  if  she  shall  advance  any  extravagant 
claims  for  the  artificial  enlargement  of  Bulgaria,  will  presumably  be 
met,  in.  the  first  line  of  opposition,  by  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Austria, 
each  of  them  standing  upon  the  ground  of  its  own  strong  and  legiti- 
mate interests.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  three  States 
would  receive  a  firm  support,  amply  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  from 
England,  France,  and  Italy.  Among  Englishmen  there  can  be  no 
controversy  as  to  the  propriety  of  opposing  any  Eussian  project, 
which  may  indicate  an  intention  to  employ  Slavonic  sympathies  for 
any  purpose  of  aggression  in  Eastern  Europe.  All  that  is  requisite, 
in  order  to  secure  our  unanimity,  is  that  the  resistance  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  lines  of  European  concert,  and  our  share  in  it  justly 
adapted  to  our  actual  position  and  the  nature  of  our  interest. 

But  the  air  is  full  of  rumours  to  the  effect  that  we  are  to  set  the 
evil  example  of  establishing  some  general  and  secret  understanding  with 
one  of  the  Powers,  and  that  that  Power  is  to  be  Austria.  These  rumours 
and  the  irritability  with  which  a  desire  for  information  on  the  subject 
has  been  met,  are  quite  sure  to  stimulate  that  desire,  and  to  add  to  it 
somewhat  of  suspicion.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  set  out  the  just 
grounds,  and  the  proper  limits,  of  any  British  cooperation  with 
Austria  in  the  Conference  or  Congress. 

Austria  has  special  interests  in  the  freedom  of  the  Danube,  the  free- 
dom of  the  Straits,  and  the  future  ownership  of  Constantinople.  We 
have  a  general,  not  a  special,  interest  in  the  same  questions.  But  here 
both  her  special,  and  our  general,  interest  are  interests  of  Europe  at 
large,  and  of  international  justice.  There  is  therefore  no  necessity, 
and  no  place,  for  any  secret  or  any  particular  arrangement  with  a 
view  to  the  promotion  of  these  interests.  The  occasion  brings  its  own 
lesson,  and  the  reception  of  it  is  spontaneous. 

Ipsi  quid  facerent  nullo  didicere  ruagistro. 

It  is  no  more  necessary  to  agree  specially  to  prosecute  these  interests 
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than  it  is  for  two  gentlemen,  sitting  down  at  a  banquet,  to  covenant 
together  that  they  will  eat  and  drink.  If  they  meditate  a  compact, 
it  is  for  purposes  other  than  what  are  natural  and  legitimate. 

But  Austria  is  under  suspicion  of  having,  or  of  thinking  that  she 
has,  other  special  interests  adverse  to  the  liberties,  power,  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  We  know  too  well,  and  un- 
happily we  to  some  extent  have  shared  in,  the  mean  and  oppressive 
conduct  she  has  pursued  towards  the  band  of  heroes  that  inhabit 
Montenegro.  She  is  supposed  to  hold  that  the  relation  of  races,  un- 
happily discordant,  within  her  own  territory,  gives  her  a  right  to 
require  the  internal  condition  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  to  be 
regulated,  and  their  political  growth  limited,  with  a  view  not  to  their 
own  wants  and  capabilities,  but  to  the  exigencies,  real  or  imagined, 
as  she  may  think  fit  to  measure  them,  of  her  own  domestic  interests. 
Now  the  principle  that  a  country  has  a  right  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
neighbouring  countries  for  its  own  convenience,  is  a  lawless  and 
revolutionary  principle.  No  doctrine  more  thoroughly  and  intensely 
evil  ever  was  hatched  within  the  precincts  of  the  Commune.  It  is 
an  unblushing  assertion  of  the  law  of  the  strongest,  of  force  as  against 
right.  It  is  a  proclamation  of  war  against  civilisation,  which  in  the 
political  region  is  based  upon  the  independence  of  States  and  upon 
the  title  of  each  to  grow  and  prosper  within  its  own  limits  as  it  best 
can,  subject  only  to  the  limiting  condition  which  attaches  to  indi- 
vidual liberty,  namely,  that  it  shall  not  trespass  upon  others.  Un- 
happily we  here  deal  with  no  mere  abstraction.  It  was  the  audacious 
claim  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  during  the  first  or  great  French  Kevo- 
lution,  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  which  not 
only  rested  on  this  iniquitous  basis,  but  which  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  savage  and  destructive  character  assumed  by  that  revolution 
in  its  ulterior  development.  Now  it  unfortunately  happens  that  this 
rule  of  interference  with  other  States  and  peoples,  and  especially  with 
neighbours,  has  been  the  very  breath  of  life,  from  1815  onwards,  to  most 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  opening  up  of  this 
subject  is  an  invidious  task,  which  nothing  but  necessity  would  lead  any 
reasonable  man  to  undertake.  It  is  our  interest  and  duty  to  cultivate 
goodwill  with  every  country  great  and  small.  Especially  when  the 
European  Powers  are  j  ust  about  to  enter  upon  their  difficult  task, 
good  sense  would  recommend  the  avoidance  of  every  hostile  discussion. 
Indeed  one  would  hope  that  Austrian  subjects,  having  at  last  achieved 
freedom  for  themselves,  would  be  inclined  to  respect  the  same  claim 
on  the  part  of  others.  ,Bu.t  unfortunately  it  takes  long  to  break  down 
the  bad  traditions  of  Foreign  Offices  and  of  governments;  and  we 
know  to  our  sorrow  that  the  enfranchised  Magyars  are  the  determined 
foes  of  release  from  oppression  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  is  the 
duty  then  of  Englishmen  to  be  upon  their  guard ;  and  if,  and  when, 
it  shall  appear  that  an  evil  bargain  is  about  to  be  struck,  and  that 
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England  as  a  State  is  to  support  a  crusade  of  Austria  against  the 
freedom  of  the  Slavs,  in  return  for  some  unreal  tribute  of  hers,  not  to 
our  interests,  but  to  our  self-love,  then  it  will  be  necessary  fearlessly 
and  unsparingly  to  go  back  upon  the  long  catalogue  of  her  misdeeds, 
scarcely  relieved  by  a  solitary  act  done  on  behalf  of  justice  and  of 
freedom.  I  will  not  now  even  revive  their  names.  Unless  and  until 
it  shall  be  necessary  to  call  up  the  grisly  phantoms,  let  them  slumber 
in  their  tombs. 

There  remain  two  points  in  the  alleged  or  possible  conduct  of 
Kussia,  which  appear  to  call  for  a  word  of  notice.     Let  us  cooperate 
with  any  and  with  every  body  against  any  mutilation  of  Koumania, 
should  the  occasion  unhappily  arise.     But  again  6  and  most  earnestly 
I  express  the  hope  that  it^may  never  arise  at  all.     Russia  ought  not 
to  stoop  to  this  petty  spoliation,  or  abstraction  if  you  will,  from  a 
humble  but  a  brave  ally.     If  she  does,  I  fear  that  mischief  may  come 
of  it  hereafter.     Her  career  of  conquest  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
like  ours  (as  we  hope),  a  lawful  vocation  ;  but  not  here.     The  appeal 
may  surely  be  made  to  the  better  side  of  her  nature  ;  to  the  greatness, 
not  the  littleness,  of  Russia.     For  in  very  truth  she  has  had  '  greatness 
thrust  upon  her.'     She  has  had  thrust  upon  her  the  opportunity   of 
attaining  an  immense  military  glory.     And  she  has  attained  it.     It 
now  depends  altogether  upon  herself,  whether  she  will  have  gold  or 
tinsel,  whether  her  military  glory  shall  be  a  moral  glory  too.     Do 
not  let  her  descend  from  what  may  be  her  high  estate  to  make,  out  of 
this  small  appropriation  of  a  tract  which  she  has  never  held  for  half  a 
century,  a  Naboth's  vineyard. 

The  second  word  touches  the  Turkish  Parliament.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Sultan  may  have  found  reasons  for  its  dissolution 
in  the  agony  of  such  a  crisis  as  that  through  which  the  State  is 
passing.  I  cannot  suppose  the  vague  rumours  to  be  true,  which 
ascribe  this  measure  to  Russian  influence  or  dictation.  There  is, 
however,  little  doubt  that  Ottoman  difficulty  has  been  Christian 
opportunity ;  and  that,  in  recent  debates,  some  Christian  members 
used  a  freedom  of  speech,  in  denouncing  the  latest  massacres,  which 
had  not  been  expected  from  them.  We  may  come  to  feel  a  legitimate 
interest  in  this  most  singular  institution.  The  Parliament,  and  the 
Constitution  with  which  it  was  associated,  had,  in  my  view,  not  one 
aspect  but  two,  and  those  two  absolutely  different.  As  it  was  devised 
by  Midhat  Pasha,  I  take  it  to  have  been  a  contrivance  for  lightening, 
more  or  less,  those  grievances  which  Mohammedan  subjects  of  the 
Porte  suffered  in  common  withChristians,but  for  riveting  irremediably, 
by  its  most  artful  and  insidious  arrangements,  the  servitude  of  the 
Christians  under  the  Mohammedans.  It  had  also  the  sins  of  being 
a  blind  in  the  face  of  Europe,  and  a  bar  to  every  effectual  reform. 
It  therefore  deserved  all  the  pungent  criticisms  of  Lord  Salisbury,  all 
6  Nineteenth  Century,  February  1878,  p.  285. 
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the  grave  and  searching  exposure  of  M.  Benoit  Brunswick.  But  the 
case  assumes  a  different  aspect  when,  as  now,  it  has  become  probable 
that  the  European  provinces,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  Christian 
population,  are  to  have  no  concern  in  the  mocking  boons  which  it 
offered  them.  As  a  Mohammedan  institution  for  a  Mohammedan 
Empire,  I  know  not  whether  it  can  live  or  not,  but  neither  do  I  know 
any  reason  why  we  should  not  wish  it  well.  I  trust  no  attempt  will 
be  made,  either  by  the  Porte  or  in  any  extraneous  quarter,  to  cut 
short  its  existence,  or  to  mar  its  perhaps  ambiguous  promise. 

Finally  I  am  selfish  enough  to  hope,  in  the  interest  of  my  country, 
that  in  the  approaching  Conference  or  Congress  we  may  have,  and 
may  use,  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  goodwill  of  somebody.  By 
somebody  I  mean  some  nation,  and  not  merely  some  government.  We 
have,  I  fear,  for  the  moment  profoundly  alienated,  if  not  exasperated, 
eighty  millions  of  Kussians.  We  have  repelled,  and,  I  fear,  estranged, 
twenty  millions  of  Christians  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  We  seem  to 
have  passed  rapidly,  and  not  without  cause,  into  a  like  ill  odour  with 
its  twenty  millions  of  Mohammedans.  It  is  not  in  France,  Italy,  or 
Germany  that  we  have  made  any  conquests  of  affection,  to  make  up 
for  such  great  defaults.  Nor  is  it  in  Austria,  where  every  Slav  is 
with  the  first  twenty  millions,  and  every  Magyar  with  the  second. 
Where  is  all  this  to  stop  ?  Neither  in  personal  nor  in  national  life 
will  self-glorification  supply  the  place  of  general  respect,  or  feed  the 
hunger  of  the  heart.  Rich  and  strong  we  are  ;  but  no  people  is  rich 
enough,  or  strong  enough,  to  disregard  the  priceless  value  of  human 
sympathies.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  should  an  account  be  taken,  I 
trust  we  may  find  at  our  command  a  less  meagre  store  of  them,  than 
we  have  had  at  its  beginning. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
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RUSSIA    AND    INDIA. 

THE  supposed  danger  to  our  possession  of  India  from  the  advance 
of  Russia  has  now  become  an  article  of  faith  with  a  great  many  of  our 
countrymen.  Even  that  large  proportion  of  them  whose  interest  in 
Indian  affairs  is  of  such  a  vague  sort  that  they  would  be  puzzled 
to  say  in  which  hemisphere  India  is  situated,  and  with  whom 
Central  Asia  is  a  geographical  expression  conveying  no  definite 
idea — even  this  class  may  be  credited  with  a  very  real  anxiety 
on  the  point.  It  must  be  admitted,  moreover,  that  the  sentiment 
is  not  confined  to  the  ignorant,  for  many  of  those  who  are  best 
informed  on  Asian  affairs  hold  a  strong  opinion  on  the  same  side. 
Among  Anglo-Indians  themselves  the  alarmists  would  appear  to  be 
just  now  in  a  decided  majority,  and  as  they  are  presumably  better 
acquainted  with  the  subject  than  their  fellow-countrymen  at  home, 
it  may  be  thought  that  this  fact  affords  a  presumption  for  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  notion.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  India  is  a 
very  dull  country,  and  life  there  exceedingly  monotonous,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  forms  of  excitement  available  at  home,  frontier  politics 
are  naturally  welcomed  as  some  sort  of  substitute  ;  nor  should  it  be  sur- 
prising if,  in  a  society  in  which  the  military  element  largely  predomi- 
nates, the  development  of  a  state  of  feeling  which  would  be  likely  to 
result  in  a  spirited  foreign  policy  should  be  regarded  with  toleration. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  have  access  to  the 
same  facts  whereon  to  form  an  opinion,  who  hold  that  our  supremacy 
in  India  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  attacks  made  against  it  in  that 
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quarter,  even  should  they  ever  be  attempted,  and  that,  whatever  cause 
England  may  have  for  jealousy  of  Eussia  in  Europe,  there  is  no 
real  cause  for  alarm  from  her  advances  towards  the  East.  The 
upholders  of  this  view,  it  must  be  admitted,  would  probably  be  found 
in  a  minority,  especially  at  the  present  time.  But  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  just  verdict  on  the  issue,  it  may  be  useful,  instead  of  counting 
heads,  to  try  and  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  real  merits  of  the  case. 

The  argument  of  the  alarmists  may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words. 
Russia  is  advancing  by  rapid  strides  in  her  dominion  over  the  various 
countries  of  Central  Asia.  The  territories  she  has  annexed  so  far  are 
barren,  profitless  conquests  ;  they  can  therefore  only  be  a  means  to  an 
end,  which  again  can  be  nothing  else  but  our  Indian  possessions,  the 
rich  goal  to  be  reached  after  her  long  and  weary  pilgrimage.  And  what 
we  have  to  expect  is  a  repetition,  some  day  or  other,  of  what  has 
happened  already  so  often  in  the  history  of  India,  an  invasion  from 
the  north-west  frontier,  with  the  object  that  has  been  so  often  achieved 
before,  the  conquest  and  permanent  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
hardy  and  warlike  races  of  Central  Asia.  And  the  question  which 
exercises  a  great  many  minds  is,  when  and  where  shall  we  oppose 
ourselves  to  check  and  baffle  this  dangerous  movement?  Indeed 
opinions  differ  more  about  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  danger 
than  about  the  existence  of  the  danger.  Some  are  for  awaiting 
the  enemy  within  our  frontier,  and  catching  him  as  he  debouches 
from  the  mountains  ;  others  denounce  this  as  bad  strategy,  and  would 
anticipate  the  invasion  by  going  to  meet  the  enemy  beyond  the 
frontier  and  occupying  ourselves  the  strong  ground  which  now  inter- 
venes between  us.  But  by  both  sides  the  reality  of  the  danger  has 
been  taken  for  granted. 

In  endeavouring  to  weigh  properly  the  evidence  for  and  against 
this  notion,  it  must  be  admitted  in  the  first  place,  in  favour  of  the 
alarmist  view,  that  the  defence  sometimes  attempted  to  be  set  up 
in  justification  of  Eussian  progress,  from  the  supposed  analogy  of 
our  own  gradual  occupation  of  India,  fails  under  examination.  The 
conquest  of  Central  Asia  by  Eussia  has  resembled  the  conquest  of 
India  by  the  English  in  only  the  most  superficial  way.  In  our  case 
this  advance  became  a  political  necessity  from  the  first  day  of  our 
entering  on  the  field  of  Indian  politics,  although  the  fact  was  not 
clearly  discerned  except  by  a  few  statesmen  whose  views  were  in  ad- 
vance of  their  times.  Our  frontier  could  never  be  secure  till  the  natural 
frontier  was  reached  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  sea.  And  it  was  far  more 
costly  to  guard  our  territories  against  the  attacks  of  neighbouring  states 
than  to  occupy  those  states  with  our  own  troops,  and  extend  the  state 
of  peace  and  settled  government  still  further  and  further.  At  whatever 
point  we  halted  in  our  advance,  a  fresh  line  confronted  us  of  dangerous 
and  hostile  frontier,  involving  the  need  of  large  garrisons  maintained  in 
a  state  of  constant  watchfulness.  On  this  account  the  policy  of  Lord 
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Wellesley  was  essentially  a  policy  of  peace.  He  would  have  made  inter- 
nal wars  impossible  in  India  by  occupying  the  whole  country  with 
British  garrisons.  And  so  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  was  eminently 
conducive  to  peace,  by  transforming  a  warlike  and  dangerous  neighbour, 
who  needed  that  a  large  armament  should  be  kept  up  to  watch  him, 
into  a  peaceful  subject,  and  adding  to  the  general  revenues  without 
increasing  the  charge  of  government.  For  this  reason  the  ultimate 
extension  of  British  dominion  over  the  whole  of  India  has  been  in- 
evitable from  the  first.  But  no  necessity  on  military  or  financial 
grounds  impels  Eussia  to  advance.  The  petty  states  of  Central  Asia, 
as  each  in  succession  finds  itself  her  neighbour,  offer  her  no  threats,  but, 
like  the  shipwrecked  voyagers  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  await  trem- 
bling their  turn  for  being  swallowed  up.  But  although  Eussia  is  not 
impelled  to  this  continued  advance  by  the  needs  of  the  military  and 
financial  situation,  and,  as  some  think,  loses  much  more  than  she 
gains  in  both  ways  with  every  step  she  takes,  not  the  less  is  her 
progress  the  result  of  necessity,  but  necessity  rather  of  a  moral  than 
a  material  kind,  and  which  must  always  arise  whenever  an  organised 
government  comes  into  contact  with  barbarous  or  uncivilised  peoples. 
Between  states  thus  differently  constituted  peace  and  good  fellowship 
are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible  ;  sooner  or  later  cause  of 
offence  is  given  to  the  more  civilised  power,  and  the  quarrel  once  set 
up  is  followed  by  one  inevitable  result.  Even  had  it  been  against 
their  interest  instead  of  to  their  advantage  to  do  so,  the  English 
would  assuredly  have  established  their  supremacy  throughout  India 
in  the  long  run,  after  they  once  made  a  beginning  by  occupying  a 
portion  of  the  country;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  when  once 
the  Eussians  began  to  establish  themselves  in  Central  Asia,  their 
dominion  must  equally  have  gone  on  extending  even  if  there  had 
been  no  India  at  the  end  of  the  goal. 

Yes,  it  may  be  replied,  but  then  it  so  happens  that  India  does  lie 
at  the  end  of  the  goal,  which  makes  all  the  difference>  True,  but 
there  is  one  consideration  which,  when  the  matter  is  discussed,  seems' 
usually  to  be  left  altogether  out  of  sight.  We  are  apt  to  forget,  or 
rather  we  omit  to  note,  how  much  the  military  position  of  Eussia  is 
weakened,  how  much  less  formidable  she  becomes,  the  further  she 
advances  to  the  east.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  her  establishing 
a  base  at  every  point  of  conquest,  from  which  to  make  the  next 
advance,  but  in  reality  this  merely  means  that  a  very  long  line  is 
getting  still  longer  and  consequently  weaker.  So  much  has  been 
said  lately  about  the  use  of  employing  a  large  map  when  dealing 
with  this  subject,  that  probably  a  juster  notion  than  was  formerly 
prevalent  now  obtains  of  the  enormous  distances  involved  ;  but  no 
map  gives  a  complete  view  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  maintaining 
a  base  of  operations  along  the  line  in  question,  by  reason  of  the 
physical  obstacles  to  be  encountered — the  deserts,  the  mountains, 
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the  villanous  climate,  and  the  want  of  population.     We  are  told, 
indeed,  that  it  is  only  eight  hundred  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the 
Caspian  toTashkend,and  five  hundred  more,  bating  deserts,  from  Tash- 
kend  to  Merv,  a  fertile  district  where  food  is  grown  sufficient  for 
an  army  ;  and  Merv  again  being  less  than  three  hundred  miles  from 
Herat,  while  Herat  is  only  six  hundred  from  Peshawur,  may  be  said  to 
be  next  door  to  India.     This  insistence  on  the  value  of  Merv,  by  the 
way,  which  is  a  very  noticeable  feature  in  the  arguments  referred  to, 
is  merely  to  say  that  food  is  to  be  got  at  some  point  of  the  line  ;  if  the 
whole  country  to  be  traversed  were  as  devoid  of  resources  as  the  greater 
part,  then  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter — no  army,  small  or  large, 
could  make  use  of  it.     But  what  the  greater  part  is  like  any  one  can 
judge  for  himself  by  the  accounts  contained  in  such  books  as  Burnes's 
Bokhara,  Wood's  Journey  to  the  Oxus,  Vambery's  Travels,  Schuyler's 
Turkestan,  and  Burnaby's  Ride  to  Khiva.     The  two  last  named  works 
moreover  bring  out  very  clearly  the  fact  that  the  Russian  military  esta- 
blishments in  these  parts  are  so  far  on  a  very  small  scale,  sufficient  for 
their  purpose  of  subduing  the  petty  rulers  of  these  regions,  but  utterly 
insignificant  as  a  means  for  meeting  on  equal  terms  the  military  power 
of  India,  and  that  even  these  small  establishments  are   maintained 
with  difficulty  in  so  poor  a  country. 

Not  a  bad  way  of  viewing  the  case  is  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  Russia,  and  discuss  the  feasibility  of  an  advance  in  force 
towards  the  same  regions.  Kurrachee  is  less  than  a  month's  sail  from 
England,  over  tranquil  seas ;  so  that  this  part  of  the  distance  is  prac- 
tically annihilated.  From  Kurrachee  there  will  shortly  be  a  railway 
up  the  Indus,  from  which  it  is  only  two  hundred  miles  to  Quettah, 
and  Quettah  again  is  only  six  hundred  miles  from  Merv,  where  a 
British  army  would  find  abundant  supplies.  What  therefore  could  be 
easier  than  an  undertaking  of  this  sort?  Now  at  Merv  we  should 
be  much  nearer  our  base  of  operations  than  Russia  would  be  to 
hers,  and  able  to  bring  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  force.  Yet 
we  all  know  very  well  how  such  a  scheme  would  be  received  by  even 
the  most  pronounced  advocates  for  anticipating  Russian  designs  by 
a  spirited  policy.  An  advance  to  a  point  so  distant  from  our  base 
would  be  pronounced  in  the  last  degree  foolhardy  and  rash,  and  on  the 
score  of  expense  alone  beyond  the  range  of  practical  consideration ; 
and  this  by  men  who  speak  as  if  Russia  had  only  to  place  a  gunboat 
or  two  on  the  Caspian,  or  to  lay  down  a  railway  over  the  steppes — a 
line  which  the  climate  will  render  extremely  difficult  to  keep  open  in 
winter — to  be  master  of  the  situation.  We  should  be  told,  too,  of  the 
hostility  that  such  an  advance  would  excite  among  the  various  peoples 
whose  territories  we  had  to  occupy ;  but  is  it  not  obvious  that  this 
enmity  has  already  been  incurred  by  Russia  over  a  broad  region  of 
'Central  Asia?  With  these  races  the  power  which  brings  them  under 
..subjection  is  of  course  their  natural  enemy ;  the  one  that  holds  aloof 
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their  natural  ally.  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  ever  be  compelled  to 
act  in  alliance  with  such  ruffians,  to  employ  whom  in  war  would  be 
only  one  degree  less  revolting  than  to  use  Red  Indians  ;  still  the  fact 
remains  that  England  need  only  hold  up  her  hand  to  raise  all  Central 
Asia  upon  Russia. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  supposed  greater  influence  of 
Russia  over  the  Persian  government  than  we  could  exercise  ;  whence 
it  is  argued  that  the  resources  of  Persia,  such  as  they  are,  could  be 
used  against  us  ;  but  even  among  orientals  the  ordinary  motives  which 
govern  human  nature  find  effect,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Persia,  which  sees  her  grasping  neighbour  extending  her  dominion 
on  every  side,  should  be  in  greater  sympathy  with  Russia  than  with 
England,  which  she  must  know  has  no  object  to  gain  at  her  expense. 
And  if,  in  the  event  of  war,  a  diversion  were  made  from  India 
on  the  side  of  Persia,  what  would  become  of  the  attenuated  line  of 
Russian  communications,  reaching  from  the  Caspian  almost  to  the 
boundary  of  China  ?  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  Russia,  so  far  from 
gaining  power  in  the  East,  is  really  becoming  weaker  by  each  extension 
of  her  territory  in  that  direction,  while  England  becomes  relatively 
stronger.  The  people  who  inhabit  these  regions  have  not  as  yet  become 
amalgamated  with  the  Russian  Empire, but  are  thoroughly  hostile  to  it, 
and  the  country  is  held  by  purely  military  rule  on  a  weak  strategical  line. 
Russia, by  her  occupation  of  this  territory,  has  in  effect  given  a  mortgage 
forhergood  behaviour  which  England,  if  necessary, could  foreclose.  It  is 
Russia  and  not  England  which  need  fear  a  collision  in  this  quarter,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  throw  her  back  again  for  many  a  year. 

The  policy  of  the  Russians  themselves  may,  however,  be  brought 
up  as  an  objection  to  this  view  of  the  case.  If  their  position  is  so 
strategically  weak,  it  may  be  asked,  why  do  they  occupy  it  ?  Besides, 
the  Russians  themselves  make  no  secret  of  their  aims  and  intentions. 

The  first  of  these  objections  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  anticipated 
by  what  has  gone  before.  In  constantly  advancing  so  far,  Russia 
has  practically  been'  unable  to  help  herself,  but  has  been  driven  onwards 
by  the  necessary  consequence  of  contact  between  two  races  in  different 
stages  of  civilisation.  Her  progress  may  be  explained  on  this  ground 
alone,  without  giving  her  credit  for  sinister  motives.  It  must  however 
be  admitted,  that  even  if  the  views  of  the  Russian  Government  on  this 
head  were  moderate  in  themselve?,  they  may  often  be  but  coldly  re- 
sponded to,  or  even  opposed,  by  its  agents.  There  is  probably  nothing 
more  difficult  for  despotic  governments  than  to  secure  obedience.  Nor, 
if  they  could  insure  obedience,  does  it  follow  that  they  have  a  monopoly 
of  wisdom ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  despotic 
government  may  often  fail  to  secure  the  best  instruments  for  its  service. 
In  India,  where  no  political  or  family  considerations  interfere  to  pre- 
vent the  best  choice  being  made,  it  yet  often  happens  that  dull  men 
rise  to  high  positions  ;  under  a  government  which  lends  itself  to  the 
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full  operation  of  favouritism,  we  may  readily  believe  that  the  service 
of  the  State  is  often  entrusted  to  very  inefficient  agents.  And  it  is 
pertinent  to  ask  whether  Russia  has  lately  shown  any  marks  of  being 
directed  by  special  wisdom.  It  seems  to  be  generally  taken  for 
granted  that  the  late  war  is  to  tend  to  her  advantage,  but  it  may  be 
permitted  at  least  to  express  a  doubt  whether,  next  after  Turkey, 
Russia  will  not  be  found  to  have  been  the  greatest  loser  by  the  war, 
and  whether,  apart  from  any  question  of  morality,  her  policy  may 
not  prove  to  have  been  highly  injurious  to  her  own  interests,  just  as 
.was  the  policy  which  led  up  to  the  Crimean  war. 

But  then  again  it  may  be  replied  to  this  view  that,  admitting 
Russia  is  often  shortsighted,  and  acts  sometimes  against  her  real 
interest,  still  that  merely  goes  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  danger  of 
Russian  aggression.  For  that  her  plans  may  be  likely  to  recoil  on 
herself  affords  no  reason  why  she  should  not  try  to  carry  them  out. 
Are  we  not,  however,  dealing  in  fiction  when  we  speak  of  there  being 

i  such  a  thing  as  a  definite '  and  persistent  Russian  policy  in  these 
matters  ?  It  is  easy  to  understand  and  believe  in  the  reality  of  a 
national  aspiration  for  unity,  for  example,  or  that  of  a  people  under 

..a  foreign  yoke  for  liberty,  and  that  a  sentiment  of  this  sort  implanted 
in  the  national  mind  should  be  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 

..another.  But  to  suppose  a  bureaucratic  government  to  be  always 
•continuously  actuated  by  the  desire  to  pursue  a  specific  course  of 
policy,  and  to  be  always  persistently  following  it  up,  is  to  assume 
that  such  bodies  are  exempt  from  the  ordinary  failings  to  which 
mortals  are  liable.  We  may  safely  infer  rather  that  so  long  as 
human  beings  vary,  so  long  succeeding  rulers  will  be  likely  to  display 
differences  of  mood  and  character  which  must  affect  the  policy  of 
their  governments,  despotic  rulers  more  than  any ;  while  among  the 
agents  of  such  governments  there  will  surely  be  found  all  the  phases 
of  indecision,  and  vacillation,  and  imperfect  execution,  due  to  the 
various  infirmities  of  human  nature — a  more  than  adequate  share  of 
the  indolence  and  stupidity  and  vanity  which  clog  so  much  of  the 
world's  business. 

The  gist  of  the  argument  here  advanced  is,  then,  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  for  crediting  Russia  with  a  definite  policy  which 

.aims  at  ousting  us  out  of  our  Indian  possessions,  her  advance  across 
Central  Asia  being  reasonably  accounted  for  otherwise.  And  if  it  be 
said  that,  whatever  be  the  policy  of  Russia,  this  is  at  least  the  undis- 
guised aim  of  some  of  the  agents  of  her  Government,  it  may  be  replied 
that,  if  this  be  so,  any  attempt  to  carry  it  out  is  likely  to  recoil  upon 
herself.  Just  in  proportion  as  she  extends  her  long  line  of  posts  to 
the  eastward  through  a  hostile  country,  does  her  military  position  become 
the  weaker ;  and  if  ever  the  two  great  Powers  do  come  into  hostile 
contact,  the  nearer  that  point  of  contact  is  to  India  the  greater  in  a 
military  point  of  view  will  be  our  relative  advantage.  Lastly,  it  may  not 
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beout  of  place  to  point  out,  what  our  countrymen  are  too  apt  to  leave  out  of 
sight  when  considering  the  matter,  that,  whatever  may  be  their  notion 
of  the  dangers  to  British  interests  involved  in  the  extension  of  Eussian 
dominion  in  the  East,  it  is  at  any  rate  an  unmixed  good  to  the  regions 
which  have  come  under  its  sway.  We  may  not  have  been  led  to  form  a 
very  exalted  estimate  of  Kussian  government,  measured  by  the  standard 
applied  to  the  civilised  administrations  of  the  West ;  but  it  is  per- 
fection compared  with  the  reign  of  brutality  which  it  lias  replaced. 
Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  account  of  Bokhara  given  by  Vambery — 
not  by  any  means  a  champion  of  Russia — or  let  him  remember  the 
tortures  inflicted  by  the  barbarous  ruler  of  that  country  on  our  own 
Stoddart  and  Conolly  ;  let  him  also  bear  in  mind  how  much  Russia 
has  already  accomplished  towards  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade  in 
Central  Asia  with  its  abominable  attendant  cruelties,  and  it  must  in. 
candour  be  admitted  that  her  conquest  of  these  regions  has  been  a 
real  gain  to  humanity.  Indeed,  since  we  ourselves  are  not  prepared 
to  undertake  the  task,  it  is  the  only  possible  means  apparent  for  rescuing 
those  countries  from  the  barbarous  desolation  which  now  overspreads 
them,  and  restoring  to  them  some  portion  of  the  prosperity  of  which 
they  were  once  the  scene.  Russia  may  exercise  a  narrow  commercial 
policy,  and  make  a  foolish  mystery  about  admitting  foreigners  into 
her  outposts,  but  at  any  rate  travellers  who  succeed  in  visiting  those 
parts  can  do  so  without  running  the  risk  of  being  first  tortured  and 
then  murdered.  And  if  the  considerations  here  offered  have  any 
real  force,  our  countrymen  may  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  good 
work  which  Russia  is  accomplishing  in  this  part  of  the  world,  without 
allowing  their  equanimity  to  be  disturbed  by  needless  alarms  of  the 
consequences  to  ourselves. 

Are  we  therefore  to  lay  aside  all  precaution,  and  to  abandon  our 
attitude  of  watchfulness  or  even  suspicion  ?  Certainly  not.  It  must 
be  admitted,  indeed,  that  we  have  done  our  best  to  make  the  danger 
a  real  one  by  the  great  importance  we  have  ourselves  attached  to  it. 
The  Russian  humorist  must  often  .have  cause  for  amusement  in 
noticing  how  great  effects  can  be  produced  from  trifling  causes — the 
importance  attached  in  England  to  the  movement  of  some  petty 
Russian  outpost,  the  excitement  caused  in  India  by  some  almost 
bloodless  skirmish  several  hundred  miles  away ;  and  considering  how 
persistently  we  have  been  educating  our  Indian  subjects  through  the 
press  to  believe  in  our  fear  of  Russian  influence,  it  would  be  surprising 
if  we  had  not  been  in  a  certain  degree  successful.  But  there  is  surely  a 
middle  course  practicable  between  blind  confidence  and  the  undignified 
prognostications  often  so  freely  indulged  in.  For  a  people  who  have 
their  fair  share  of  courage,  surely  we  English  are  strangely  addicted  to 
taking  alarm  at  political  bugbears.  Does  another  nation  set  up 
manufactures,  our  commercial  supremacy  is  about  to  pass  away  from 
us.  A  check  occurs  to  the  expansion  of  our  trade  and  it  is  forthwith 
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assumed  that  our  prosperity  is  on  the  wane.  The  cry  that  the  material 
for  our  soldiery  is  falling  off  in  quality  has  been  raised  many  a  time- 
before  during  the  last  century,  while  every  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  navy  has  been  held  to  forebode  calamity  to  the  nation  whose 
defence  was  bound  up  in  its  wooden  walls.  The  same  sort  of  spirit 
runs  through  much  that  is  said  about  Indian  affairs.  It  was  gravely 
asserted  the  other  day  in  a  newspaper  that  the  capture  of  Kars  had  lowered 
our  prestige  in  every  Indian  bazaar.  Now  certainly  it  may  be  admitted 
that  our  hold  on  India  is  based  on  opinion,  although  the  aphorism  will 
hardly  bear  all  the  strained  applications  it  is  often  put  to ;  and  if  it  had 
been  we  who  had  lost  Kars,  the  effect  on  our  prestige  might  be  serious 
enough.  But  the  sort  of  prestige  which  a  third  party  C  is  in  danger 
of  losing  because  A,  with  whom  he  has  nothing  to  do,  suffers  an 
injury  from  B  is  surely  of  so  evanescent  a  kind  as  not  to  be  worth 
keeping.  The  people  of  India,  like  some  more  educated  communi- 
ties, are  much  addicted  to  gossip,  and  are  ready  enough  to  believe 
anything  they  hear  without  inquiring  too  closely  into  the  evi- 
dence. This  need  not  surprise  us.  When  we  find  our  own  friends 
and  neightours  ready  to  attach  credence  to  any  scandalous  story 
which  goes  the  round  of  London  society,  if  only  it  is  sufficiently 
improbable,  and  the  subjects  of  it  highly  placed  enough,  what 
more  natural  than  that  people  with  even  less  occupation  and 
fewer  opportunities  of  getting  at  the  truth  should  greedily  swallow 
the  floating  rumours  of  the  hour,  especially  when  they  see  the 
English  newspapers  from  which  they  get  their  items  take  them  so 
seriously  ?  In  every  petty  native  court,  no  doubt,  the  news  of  the 
day,  served  up  with  such  spice  in  the  way  of  bazaar  gossip  as  may 
give  flavour  to  the  dish,  is  eagerly  discussed,  with  a  more  or  less  im- 
perfect appreciation  of  its  import,  for  a  knowledge  of  European 
history  and  geography  is  not  a  common  accomplishment  in  these 
quarters ;  but  it  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  people 
or  the  princes  of  India  are  at  all  moved  in  consequence  to  any  action,  or 
that  there  is  any  evidence  of  the  existence  among  them  of  a  spirit  of 
combination  for  throwing  off  our  authority.  The  different  native 
governments  of  India  have  never  at  any  period  of  their  history  ex- 
hibited any  capacity  for  political  combination,  while  such  a  thing  is 
unknown  to  the  people.  What  they  most  desire  is  to  be  let  alone, 
and  to  suppose  that  they  are  profoundly  affected,  or  affected  at  all,  by 
what  passes  in  Europe  or  other  parts  of  Asia,  seems  to  be  an  assump- 
tion as  far-fetched  as  that  lately  made  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  in  a 
letter  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that  we  should  forfeit  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people  of  India  if  we  did  not  come  forward  to 
liberate  the  Christian  races  of  Bulgaria.  Probably  not  one  Indian  in 
a  hundred  thousand  has  ever  heard  of  Bulgaria,  or  knows  that  the 
Sultan  rules  over  any  but  Mussulman  subjects.  To  credit  the  simple 
agriculturists  who  make  up  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  India 
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with  this  degree  of  political  acumen  is  about  as  reasonable  as  it 
would  be  to  suppose  that  the  Dorsetshire  peasant  watches  with  pro- 
found interest  the  course  of  legislation  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
or  the  progress  of  a  discussion  on  the  ultimate  composition  of  matter. 
This  is  an  absurdity  in  the  other  direction.  One  side  represent  the 
Indian  as  profoundly  moved  by  the  news  of  foreign  wars,  and  ready 
to  join  in  any  desperate  enterprise  for  throwing  off  the  English 
yoke  ;  the  other  as  a  being  whose  loyalty  to  the  British  Government 
is  determined  by  approbation  of  the  benevolent  principles  which  govern 
their  conduct.  The  real  fact  would  appear  to  be  that  the  Indian  is  a  very 
ignorant  but  very  inoffensive  creature,  who  only  wants  to  be  suffered 
to  dwell  in  quietness  and  not  taxed  inordinately,  and  who  is  vastly 
more  interested  in  discussing  the  character  of  the  English  magistrate, 
or  other  official  with  whom  he  comes  immediately  in  contact,  than 
in  talking  about  things  of  which  he  has  never  heard.  And  with 
regard  to  the  upper  classes  of  Indians  it  is  surely  but  reasonable, 
when  making  forecasts  of  their  probable  conduct  in  the  future,  to 
take  into  consideration  their  behaviour  in  the  past.  If  ever  there  was 
a  time  when  it  might  be  expected  that  they  would  turn  against  us,  it 
was  during  the  Mutiny.  Their  dearest  interests  were  threatened  by 
the  policy  of  annexation  which  had  just  at  that  time  been  so  loudly 
asserted,  while  the  fabric  on  which  English  power  had  been  built  up 
during  a  long  course  of  years  had  suddenly  crumbled  away.  Here  then 
was  the  opportunity,  favourable  beyond  what  their  most  fervid  expecta- 
tions could  have  pictured,  for  throwing  off  the  English  yoke  and 
establishing  their  independence.  Nevertheless,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  they  withstood  the  temptation,  and  held  by  us  loyally  in 
our  direst  need.  In  face  of  such  evidence  as  this,  surely  the  dictates 
of  both  reason  and  honesty  should  lead  us  to  give  the  heads  of  our 
tributary  states  credit  for  being  still  actuated  by  the  motives  which 
governed  their  conduct  on  that  critical  occasion,  and  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  rumours  now  so  busily  propagated,  which  have  no  better 
foundation  than  the  petty  gossip  always  in  course  of  fabrication  for 
the  credulous. 

These  considerations  are  not  offered  for  the  benefit  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  community,  who  will  for  the  most  part  treat  these  idle 
rumours  at  their  proper  value,  so  much  as  for  the  people  of  England, 
whose  knowledge  of  India  is  usually  of  such  an  elementary  sort  that 
they  may  be  as  ready  to  be  made  uneasy  without  any  real  cause  as 
to  suppose  that  the  ethical  propositions  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
convey  a  profound  political  truth.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  trifling 
occurrences  which  is  manifested  at  the  present  time  originates  in 
India,  while  it  is  aggravated  of  course  by  the  increased  facility  for 
sending  news  about  the  world.  The  late  expedition  beyond  the 
north-west  frontier  is  a  case  in  point.  The  tribes  which  occupy 
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the  regions  in  question  have  been  noted  for  their  lawless  and  savage 
disposition  from  the  earliest  times.  They  offered  a  desperate  resist- 
ance to  the  advance  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  they  were  a  source 
of  constant  trouble  to  the  Mogul  emperors,  and  later  to  the  Sikhs  ; 
and  as  soon  as  we  replaced  the  Sikhs  on  the  frontier,  and  came  in 
contact  with  them,  they  began  to  annoy  us.  And  numerous  expedi- 
tions have  been  made  during  the  thirty  years  of  our  occupation  of 
the  Punjab  to  chastise  one  or  other  of  these  lawless  tribes  for  acts  of 
hostility.  Now,  quite  apart  from  the  question  whether  our  attitude 
towards  these  people  has  been  the  most  judicious  possible,  and 
whether  they  might  not  have  been  kept  in  order  by  adopting  some 
other  course — an  opinion  one  may  respect  without  assenting  to 
— the  point  to  be  insisted  on  here  is  that  the  trouble  is  essentially 
a  local  one,  of  no  deep  political  import,  and  which  is  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  a  strong  and  civilised  government  finds 
itself  face  to  face  with  a  turbulent  race,  to  whom  law,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  unknown.  And  so,  until  quite  lately,  the  matter  was 
viewed.  Every  regiment  stationed  at  Peshawur  expected  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  have  a  turn  of  duty  in  one  of  these  expeditions,  and  took 
the  matter  as  coming,  so  to  speak,  in  the  day's  work.  Sometimes 
the  fighting  was  pretty  hard,  and  rising  officers  made  their  reputa- 
tions ;  at  other  times  the  expedition  proved  to  be  merely  a  demon- 
stration ;  but  in  every  case  the  affair  was  appraised  at  its  real  political 
value,  as  essentially  a  local  difficulty,  the  influence  of  which  was 
quite  unfelt  anywhere  beyond  the  immediate  scene  of  action,  and 
about  which  it  behoved  not  to  make  too  much  fuss.  But  now  for- 
sooth the  same  thing  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  part  of  a  chain  of  im- 
portant events  connected  with  the  whole  Central  Asian  question, 
and  with  Eussia  looming  large  in  the  background.  The  Jowaki 
expedition  has  been  the  mildest,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  of  any 
yet  undertaken  ;  yet  the  movements  of  the  little  force  were  gravely 
chronicled  from  day  to  day,  as  if  all  England  were  watching  its 
progress ;  the  leading  Indian  newspaper  set  up  a  special  corre- 
spondent in  the  camp,  and  the  important  fact  that  a  solitary  Jowaki 
was  killed  is  telegraphed  all  over  the  country.  The  English  in  India 
laugh  at  this ;  but  people  at  home,  seeing  that  the  press  think  the 
news  worth  spending  so  much  upon,  begin  to  think  that  something 
serious  is  going  on.  The  telegraph,  indeed,  is  responsible  for  a  good 
deal  of  this  morbid  excitement  and  anxiety.  A  European  gentle- 
man in  the  service  of  a  native  State  who  will  not  work  harmoniously 
with  the  officials  of  the  Indian  Government  is  required  to  resign, 
under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  clause  which  has  always  been  in  exist- 
ence to  govern  such  cases,  and  which  has  repeatedly  been  enforced ; 
this  is  telegraphed  to  England  as  a  grave  political  occurrence,  and 
questions  are  put  and  answered  about  it  in  Parliament.  An  Indian 
prince  omits  a  visit  of  ceremony ;  and  the  omission,  if  it  has  really 
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occurred,  would  no  doubt  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  proper  quarter, 
and  there  the  matter  would  have  ended.  But  this,  too,  is  telegraphed 
to  England,  and  we  are  asked  to  scent  the  coming  danger  in  the  air, 
while  significant  remarks  are  added,  eminently  calculated  to  produce 
ill-feeling  on  both  sides,  on  the  large  military  establishment  the  prince 
in  question  is  keeping  up;  the  circumstance  that  he  showed  the 
most  perfect  loyalty  and  good  faith  in  a  time  of  our  direst  need  is  to 
be  allowed  to  weigh  as  nothing  in  face  of  a  breach  of  etiquette,  as  if 
princes  were  never  to  be  allowed  to  be  out  of  temper.  It  is  on  the 
evidence  furnished  by  these  and  such -like  scraps  of  miserable  gossip 
that  some  portions  of  the  English  press  are  ready  to  base  an  alarmist 
cry  that  our  Indian  rule  is  in  danger,  one  newspaper  only  a  few  days 
ago  gravely  asserting  that  the  combination  of  the  native  States  for 
rising  against  us  is  now  matured,  and  only  awaits  the  signal  from 
Eussia  to  declare  itself;  and  no  doubt  it  finds  plenty  of  readers  ready 
to  believe  a  statement  unsupported  by  a  particle  of  evidence.  A  lead- 
ing newspaper  published  lately  a  telegram  from  its  Indian  corre- 
spondent to  the  effect  that  the  Amir  of  Cabul  was  mobilising  his  army 
with  hostile  design.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  he  may  be  doing  so, 
because  everything  is  possible  to  the  whimsical  nature  of  an  Oriental 
prince ;  but,  considering  the  comparative  attitudes  and  positions  of 
England  and  Kussia  with  regard  to  Affghanistan,  the  rumour  is  at 
least  extremely  improbable.  And  even  if  it  were  true,  the  fact  is 
about  as  important  as  if  Costa  Rica  were  mobilising  her  navy  for 
invading  England.  Affghanistan  might  be  a  troublesome  country  to 
occupy,  but  for  offensive  purposes  it  is  practically  powerless. 

Are  we  then  to  believe  that  no  dangers  beset  our  rule  in  India, 
and  that  no  precautions  are  necessary  ?  Assuredly  not ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  conviction  produced  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  most 
courageous  and  experienced  of  our  Indian  administrators  is  that  we 
are  always  living  there  over  a  mine,  which  may  indeed  never  be  fired, 
but  which  may  explode  at  any  time.  The  difficulty  is  to  say  from  what 
quarter  the  match  will  be  applied.  Hitherto  the  predictions  made 
about  coming  danger  have  always  proved  false.  No  one  predicted  the 
Mutiny.  Lord  Dalhousie  surrendered  his  office  under  the  full  belief 
thatheleft  India  firmly  established  in  the  course  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  disagreed  with  Lord  Dalhousie  on  every  point, 
drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  dangers  he  thought  he  could  discern  in 
the  state  of  the  country,  but  amongst  these  he  did  not  include  a 
mutiny  of  the  army.  On  the  contrary,  he  proposed  a  measure  which, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  would  probably  have  conduced  to  pre- 
cipitate it,  the  massing  of  a  large  force  of  sepoys  in  the  imperial 
city  of  Delhi.  And  when  the  Mutiny  did  break  out,  the  course  it  took 
was  altogether  different  from  what  was  universally  expected.  No  one 
who  knew  anything  of  the  Bengal  sepoys  anticipated  that  the  decrepid 
native  officers  would  retain  their  places  throughout  the  war  at  the  head 
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of  their  regiments  ;  it  was  unanimously  expected  by  the  European  offi- 
cers who  had  passed  their  lives  with  them,  that  these  old  men  would 
have  to  give  place  to  younger  and  more  adventurous  spirits.  Another 
prediction  falsified  by  the  event  was  that  the  Hindoo  and  Mussulman 
sepoys  would  fall  out  with  and  separate  from  each  other.  Still  less  was 
it  expected  that  the  people  of  the  country  generally  would  look  on  at 
the  struggle  with  indifference,  and  that  the  princes  of  India,  standing 
loyally  by  the  paramount  power,  would  take  an  active  part  against 
our  rebellious  army.  When  probability  and  the  conclusions  of  ex- 
perience have  once  been  falsified  so  signally,  who  shall  venture  to  pro- 
phesy about  the  future  ?  The  new  conditions  which  are  arising  every 
year  in  India,  if  in  some  respects  they  tend  to  strengthen  our  hold  on 
the  country,  introduce  also  new  and  special  elements  of  danger,  and 
every  one  who  pleases  may  readily  forecast  for  himself  a  combination 
of  possible  circumstances  which,  if  they  did  occur,  would  suffice  to 
produce  our  downfall.  But  no  one  can  properly  assert  that  a  par- 
ticular thing  the  possibility  of  which  can  be  foreseen  is  therefore  a 
probable  occurrence.  As  it  has  been  said  with  epigrammatic  force, 
nothing  is  likely  to  happen  in  India  but  what  is  unexpected.  While, 
therefore,  it  behoves  the  Government  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  un- 
ceasing watchfulness  and  preparation,  mindful  always  of  the  abnormal 
and  extraordinary  conditions  under  which  our  Indian  empire  is  held, 
the  people  of  England  may  exhibit  with  advantage  a  more  dignified 
attitude  in  this  matter  than  has  been  lately  manifested,  not  lending 
a  too  ready  ear  to  every  idle  rumour,  or  forming  unsound  notions  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  on  imperfect  and  inaccurate  information, 
or  allowing  themselves  to  be  frightened  by  political  hobgoblins  of 
Russian  intrigue  or  native  disaffection.  Above  all,  we  shall  do  well 
to  act  on  the  golden  maxim  which  should  govern  every  man's  judg- 
ment in  public  as  well  as  private,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence 
for  or  against,  we  ought  to  judge  of  people  by  their  past  conduct.  If 
we  find  that  the  princes  of  India  have  stood  loyally  by  us  under  the 
greatest  temptation,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  without  proper  proof 
that  they  are  ready  to  intrigue  against  us  now ;  and  the  people  of  the 
country  having  shown  so  far  no  impatience  of  our  rule,  it  is  unreason- 
able, in  the  absence  of  any  clear  evidence  to  that  effect,  to  believe  in 
the  present  existence  of  such  a  feeling. 

GEORGE  CHESNEY. 
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THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE— MR.    LOWE    AND 
LORD    BLACHFORD. 

MR.  LOWE  and  Lord  Blachford  between  them  have  disposed  of  about 
sixty-four  sixty- fifths  of  the  realms  on  the  possession  of  which  the 
less  wise  of  their  countrymen  are  in  the  habit  of  rejoicing.  Lord 
Blachford  is  less  thorough  than  Mr.  Lowe.  The  first  would  merely 
let  the  Constitutional  Colonies  drift  away ;  the  second  sees  a  weakness 
in  all  the  external  possessions  of  Great  Britain  excepting  those  held 
for  military  purposes,  the  value  of  which  '  is  a  matter  purely  for 
sailors  and  soldiers.'  So  that  it  should  be  impossible  to  misunder- 
stand his  meaning,  Mr.  Lowe  terms  the  Colonies  and  India  '  the  foreign 
dominions  of  the  Crown.'  The  use  of  that  one  word  '  foreign  '  should 
bring  the  question  well  home  to  the  mind  of  every  Englishman. 

I  thank  tliee,  Roderick,  for  the  word ! 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword. 

Those  possessions  which  the  sovereign  and  the  people  have  looked 
upon  as  part  of  a  mighty  nation  are  foreign  dominions,  a  source  of 
weakness  not  of  strength.  A  sixty-fifth  part  of  the  whole  is  alone 
worth  retaining. 

Lord  Blachford's  paper  was  a  reply  to  one  that  previously  ap- 
peared in  these  pages.1  Incidentally  both  he  and  Mr.  Lowe  do 
much  to  prove  the  truth  of  one  of  the  leading  allegations  in  the 
article  '  Greater  or  Lesser  Britain,'  that  there  was  reality  in  the 
generally  felt  fear  that  an  important  section  of  the  Liberal  party 
designed  or  were  favourable  to  the  break-up  of  the  Empire.  Were 
Lord  Blachford  still  the  departmental  head  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  Mr.  Lowe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  opinions  they  have 
expressed  would  have  produced  an  intense  sensation.  Not  being  in 
possession  of  office,  their  papers  have  excited  less  attention.  Yet  it 
is  no  slight  thing  to  ponder  over,  that  men,  who  have  occupied  posi- 
tions of  such  conspicuous  power,  would  between  them  be  glad  to  see 
Great  Britain  reduced  to  one  of  the  smallest  of  civilised  nations. 

A  great  point  is  gained  by  the  unmistakable  views  which  are 
now  expressed.  As  long  as  the  advocates  of  breaking  up  the  Empire 

J  'Greater  or  Lesssr  Eritain,'  Nineteenth  Century,  July  1877,  p.  809. 
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hesitated  to  declare  themselves,  or  declared  themselves  only  through 
the  means  of  political  platitudes  or  economical  theories,  there  was 
difficulty  in  concentrating  attention  on  the  question.  But  now  that 
from  such  responsible  sources  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  is 
boldly  defended,  there  can  no  longer  be  an  excuse  for  disregarding 
the  subject.  Lord  Blachford  agrees  so  far  with  the  paper  to  which 
his  is  a  reply,  that  he  admits  that  the  Constitutional  Colonies  are 
attached  to  the  Empire  by  ties  that  are  progressively  weakened.  If 
there  be  no  organic  change,  both  sides  concurrently  believe  that  the 
United  Kingdom  is  destined  to  remember  only  as  a  glorious  remi- 
niscence the  vast  possessions  it  once  held.  Lord  Blachford's  objec- 
tions to  a  plan  by  which  this  Empire  might  be  held  together  depend 
to  some  extent  on  details.  In  course  of  time  he  thinks  the  Colonies 
will  be  unitedly  more  populous  than  the  mother-country,  and  therefore 
she  may  then  cease  to  have  preponderating  influence.  He  even  fore- 
sees that  the  capital  might  be  removed  from  London,  and  we  may 
be  grateful  to  him  for  the  argument  that,  if  we  had  retained  our 
North  American  provinces,  New  York  before  now  would  be  a  com- 
petitor with  London  for  the  seat  of  government.  How  readily  the 
answer  comes  to  such  a  proposition !  New  York  has  not  become  a 
competitor  even  with  Washington  for  the  seat  of  government.  It  is 
not  conceivable  that  any  city  under  a  United  Empire  would  have 
superior  claims  to  the  seat  of  government  to  London.  Not  only 
would  London  always  be  convenient  to  the  most  densely  populated 
part  of  the  Empire,  but  it  would  be  equally  convenient  to  the 
crowded  countries  whose  proceedings  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Federation.  But  if  it  were  otherwise,  is  the 
aspiration  of  keeping  united  the  English-speaking  people  to  be 
weighed  in  the  scale  with  the  paltry  advantages  attending  the  seat 
of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  ?  Is  there  any  one  to  declare  that  it 
would  not  have  been  better  for  the  English  race  and  for  the  world 
itself  that  the  United  States  should  have  continued  to  be  a  part  of 
Great  Britain,  even  though  such  union  raised  the  question  of  the 
seat  of  government  between  London  and  New  York  ? 

But  the  argument  to  which  Lord  Blachford  evidently  attaches 
most  importance,  and  which  he  elaborates  with  great  skill  and  tact,  is 
that  between  the  different  parts  of  the  same  Empire  there  would  be 
wanting  such  a  common  interest  or  group  of  interests  as  would  '  give 
a  common  desire  to  pursue  a  common  purpose.'  He  considers  .the 
idea  of  a  permanent  association  between  self-governed  states  not 
arising  out  of  geographical  neighbourhood  *  hollow  and  impracticable.' 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  subtle  truth  in  the  sarcasm  with  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  a  short  time  since  described  *  cosmopolitan  critics .' 
as  '  men  who  are  the  friends  of  every  country  save  their  own.'  It  is 
odd  indeed  how  those  who  are  most  eager  in  the  cause  of  uniting 
nations  have  the  least  faith  in  the  unitedness  of  their  own  nation. 
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It  will  be  said  some  day  of  this  period  of  history,  that  whilst  there 
has  heen  a  tendency  in  most  parts  of  the  civilised  world  to  make 
nations  represent  nationalities,  there  has  been  in  Great  Britain 
a  singular  exhibition  of  a  weakened  national  spirit.  To  tempt 
foreign  nations  to  open  their  markets  to  English  wares,  the  Colonies 
were  placed  on  the  footing  of  foreign  countries,  and  the  less  the  bait 
has  taken  the  more  eagerly  has  the  endeavour  been  made  to  show 
that  the  genuine  Englishman  has  no  national  prejudices.  Whilst 
fully  accepting  Lord  Blachford's  conditions  of  common  purpose  and 
common  objects,  the  advocates  of  United  Empire  contend  for  it  that 
it  meets  those  conditions.  The  same  language,  the  same  traditions, 
the  same  ways  of  thought,  the  same'  habits,  the  same  education,  the 
same  ideas  of  excellence  and  of  the  reverse,  the  same  material,  terri- 
torial, financial,  and  trading  interests — all  these,  it  is  contended,  go  to 
make  up  a  common  group  of  purposes  sufficient  to  bind  in  imperish- 
able ties  the  provinces  of  the  Empire.  The  differences  are  differences 
which  might  be  urged  as  between  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  That  which  is  said  about  representatives  of  Canada 
voting  concerning  matters  Australian  might  be  said  with  difference 
of  degree  only  concerning  the  members  for  the  North  of  Scotland 
voting  on  questions  having  peculiar  concern  for  the  South  of  England 
or  West  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Lowe  raises  the  question  of  want  of  common  purpose  in  the 
most  material  form  it  can  assume,  and  therefore  perhaps  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  best  to  discuss  it  in  order  to  apply  the  test  which  Lord 
Blachford  contends  for.  He  asks  whether  in  case  of  war  Great  Britain's 
possessions  will  be  equally  interested  with  herself  in  the  causes  that 
lead  to  it.  The  answer  is  emphatically  Yes.  Great  Britain,  as 
it  has  been  and  is  known  to  the  world,  is  a  nation  whose  foreign 
interests  are  mainly  if  not  entirely  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
with  her  exterior  possessions.  Within  her  own  narrow  limits  she 
has  not  an  interest  which  gives  her  a  right  to  interfere  with  other 
nations  or  take  part  in  their  proceedings  or  guide  their  destinies. 
Centuries  have  passed  since  any  foreign  people  conceived  the  idea  of 
permanently  establishing  themselves  on  British  soil.  All  questions 
of  war  must  be  questions  in  which  the  people  in  Great  Britain  have 
common  interest  with  their  fellow-subjects  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
If  the  quarrel  is  one  because  of  an  insult  to  British  subjects  or  wrong 
to  British  property,  the  provocation  is  equally  felt  by  every  subject 
of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  question  affects  British 
shipping,  that  shipping,  as  will  be  pointed  out  directly,  is  so  associated 
with  Great  Britain's  exterior  possessions  that  the  question  affects  them 
as  much  at  least  as  the  parent  country.  If  territory  is  at  stake,  that 
territory  is  not  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  only  to  look 
to  what  is  passing  around  us.  All  the  questions  which  for  some  time 
past  have  made  war  a  more  or  less  likely  event  are  questions  relating 
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to  the  exterior  possessions  of  this  country,  and  to  its  exterior  trade. 
The  United  Kingdom  itself  has  in  no  way  been  menaced. 

It  certainly  follows  that  Great  Britain  should  not  be  at  the  sole 
cost  of  defence.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  exemption  the  Colonies 
enjoy  bas  not  arisen  out  of  the  desire  to  gratify  them,  but  out  of  the 
impression  that  the  less  complicated  the  ties  which  bound  the  Colonies 
to  the  parent  country  the  more  easy  would  be  the  task  of  dissevering 
the  connection  with  them.  The  utterances  now  under  consideration^ 
away  with  any  doubt,  if  any  doubt  lingered,  that  the  course  pursued 
with  the  Colonies  was  a  course  which  was  to  propel  them  on  the  road 
to  independence.  With  that  contingency  in  view  a  joint  interest  in 
defence  could  only  have  been  an  embarrassment,  whilst  the  amount 
of  the  Colonies'  contributions,  within  a  reasonable  period,  taking 
population  and  property  together  as  the  basis,  would  have  been  so 
small  as  to  make  it  prudent  to  forego  the  receipt  of  such  contribu- 
tions to  remove  an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  disintegration. 

It  will,  of  course,  occur  to  any  one  who  reads  this  that  in  the 
very  arguments  used  to  show  the  interest  that  the  exterior  posses- 
sions have  in  the  wars  of  the  mother-country,  there  is  confirmation 
strong  of  Mr.  Lowe's  contention  that  the  Colonies  and  India  are 
sources  of  responsibility  and  therefore  of  danger  and  possible  weak- 
ness to  the  mother-country.  Mr.  Lowe  smiles  at  the  Englishman  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  who  '  believed  as  we  believe  at  the  present  day, 
that  the  elements  which  constitute  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
the  greatness  of  a  State  are  inhabitants,  territory,  and  capital.'  It 
is  reserved  to  the  statesmen  of  the  present  day  to  arrive  at  maturer 
knowledge.  Had  this  ancient  Englishman  '  dived  a  little  deeper  into 
the  matter,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  value  of  all  these  things 
depends  entirely  on  the  degree  in  which  they  can  be  made  useful  to 
the  State  which  is  the  nominal  owner  of  them.'  And  so  Mr.  Lowe 
argues  that  as  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  immediately  control  the 
people  and  the  territory  of  her  exterior  possessions,  she  gains  no  more 
from  them  than  if  they  were  aliens.  •  These  are  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  lesser  Great  Britain  not  only  now  but  in  the  past ;  they  are, 
moreover,  arguments  in  favour  of  quite  a  different  Great  Britain  to 
anything  that  the  British  race  has  been  accustomed  to  think  over, 
and,  it  may  be,  could  reconcile  itself  to. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  are  an  adventurous,  hardy,  enterpris- 
ing race,  who  venture  freely  that  they  may  gain  largely.  They  have 
attained  to  a  '  potentiality  of  riches  '  which  has  no  equal  in  history  ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  widely  as  they  have  spread  over  the  universe, 
they  have  yet  so  accumulated  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  parent 
country  as  to  make  their  islands  the  most  heavily  peopled  territory, 
with  one  exception,  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  There  comes  a  time 
when  the  difficulties  that  distance  interposes  are  in  large  measure 
done  away  with.  Steamers  practically  divide  by  three  the  old  esti- 
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mate  of  distance ;  the  telegraph,  for  some  purposes,  annihilates  dis- 
tance altogether.     The  exterior  possessions  show  themselves  to  be 
fairer  lands  than  was  anticipated ;  they  prove  their  adaptability  to 
British  institutions  of  all  descriptions — in  some  respects  they  set  ex- 
amples that  the  mother-country  eagerly  follows,  and  they  cost  Great 
Britain  less  than  formerly,  whilst  they  display  a  readiness  to  help 
each  other,  as  witness  the  contributions  of  the  Colonies  to  the  relief 
of  the  Indian  famine  distress.     But  the  discovery  is  made  that,  not- 
withstanding all  these  features  intensely  favourable  to  the  Colonial 
dominions,  the  parent  State  would  be  better  without  them.     Is  there 
really  anything  new  in  the  reasons  discovered  ?  are  they  anything 
different  from  the  simple  fear  of  loss  which  usually  follows  success  ? 
The  Great  Britain  Mr.  Lowe  asks  for  is  not  the  Great  Britain  known 
to  its  inhabitants.     He  wishes  to  change  everything.     The  grounds  he 
proceeds  on  are  those  which  make  the  rich  man  who  has  won  wealth 
by  enterprise  leave  the  race  to  others.     He  keeps  what  he  has  made, 
he  leaves  to  the  young  and  to  those  who  have  yet  their  spurs  to  win 
fresh  risks  and  fresh  enterprise.     It  is  a  fair  question,  Has  Great 
Britain  run  her  race  ?  is  she  to  live  on  herself  and  to  stagnate  on  the 
results  of  the  past,  or  is  she  to  carry  her  enterprises  and  her  wealth 
to  her  exterior  possessions  until  she  reproduces  herself  many  times  ? 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  have  really  made  no  ad- 
vance on  the  Englishman  of  a  hundred  years  ago.     They  have  made 
no  discovery,  they  have  simply  applied  a  fact  that  must  be  patent 
to  every  one,  that  every  source  of  strength  is  conversely  a  means  of 
weakness.      All  Mr.  Lowe's  arguments,  and   some  portion  of  Lord 
Blachford's,  are  unconsciously  a  testimony  to  the  great  law  which 
runs  through  the  universe,  that  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  an 
object  is  the  severity  of  any  misfortune  which  overtakes  it.      No 
foreign  nation  will  injure  the  Colonies  because  of  its  coveting  them, 
but  because  of  the  blow  which  would  be  struck  at  the  nation  which 
owns  them.     So  is  a  man  to  be  affected  by  the  loss  of  his  children, 
and  machinery  by  injury  to  its  principal  parts.     The  cultivation  of 
valuable  plants,  the  breeding  of  animals,  every  occupation,  every  de- 
velopment of  enterprise  is  equally  open  to  the  argument  that  its 
strength  is  its  weakness,  that  it  is  most  vulnerable  where  its  value  is 
greatest.      If  such  considerations  affecting  the  Colonies  are  to  be 
allowed  to  reverse  the  policy  which  has  grown  up  with  the  growth 
of  Great  Britain  and  given  to  it  its  place  amongst  nations,  then  all 
enterprise  must  come  under  the  same  category.     Each  must  keep 
and  greedily  guard  what  he  has  and  risk  it  no  further.     So  entirely 
does  an  excessive  fear  born  of  success  drift  from  all  that  makes  up 
human  progress,  that  its  ultimate  landing-place  is  a  return  to  the 
savage  condition  in  which  individual  responsibilities  are  lost  in  the 
animal  propensities  that  tyrannise  over  intellectual  aspirations.     So 
utterly  wanting  in  reason  to  those  who  know  the  Colonies  is  the  in- 
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difference  to  getting  rid  of  them,  that  for  Great  Britain  to  cast  them 
off  because  of  possible  danger  which  may  arise  from  them  is  scarcely 
less  insane  than  would  be  the  proposal  to  cut  off  one's  legs  and  arms 
because  of  possible  disease  and  accident.  Without  India  and  the 
Colonies,  England  would  lose  her  arms  and  legs,  and  remain  a  fat 
bloated  body  racked  with  internal  disease.  We  may  ask  Mr.  Lowe 
to  assist  us  in  aptly  characterising  those  arguments  which,  on  the 
ground  of  newly  discovered  vague  dangers,  would  discourage  England 
from  preserving  and  federating  her  Empire.  '  Everything,'  wrote 
Mr.  Lowe  to  the  Times, 

is  impossible  to  cowardice  and  selfishness.  .  .  .  Those  who  use  such  arguments, 
however  obscurely  worded,  satisfy  all  the  tests  of  inanity.  They  are  applicable,  if 
true  at  all,  to  the  whole  human  race.  They  are  true  for  all  ages  of  the  world  if 
true  for  any.  They  are  good  for  women  as  well  as  men,  and  for  children  as  well 
as  women.  They  have  the  emptiness  of  the  air-pump  and  the  flatulency  of  the 
balloon.  What  we  have  a  right  to  expect  is  an  argument  drawn  from  experience. 

After  all,  the  eminently  successful  are  but  few  ;  their  power, 
rliowever,  is  enormously  in  excess  of  their  numerical  strength.  To 
"the  vast  majority  the  Colonies  and  India  are  directly  or  indirectly 
vthe  land  of  promise.  Lord  Blachford,  we  have  already  observed, 
attaches  no  importance  to  common  nationality  and  uniformity  of 
language,  thought,  and  institutions,  as  a  bond  of  union  and  ground 
of  common  object  and  purpose  ;  but  it  is  singular  that  he  should  fail 
to  see  a  significant  common  purpose  in  the  large  investments  of 
British  capital  in  the  Colonies.  The  subject  of  the  prospects  of  the 
Colonies  as  future  arteries  for  the  trade  and  enterprise  of  Great  Britain 
is  of  peculiar  interest  now,  when  the  question  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  country  occupies  such  anxious  attention.  The  commercial 
future  of  the  country  largely  depends  upon  the  choice  between  dis- 
integration and  federation.  The  vast  place  which  the  shipping  of 
ftOreat  Britain  takes  in  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the  country 
^will  not  be  doubted.  That  shipping  depends  for  its  existence  not 
only  upon  the  trade  that  employs  it,  but  upon  the  protection  that 
its  country  is  able  to  afford  it.  Whilst  Great  Britain  owns  possessions 
and  has  ships  of  war  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  her  merchant  marine 
is  but  the  embodiment  of  her  wide-spread  dominions.  The  loss  of  her 
shipping  would  inevitably  follow  the  loss  of  her  dominions.  Such  a 
result  would  not  only  be  natural,  but  desirable.  It  would  not  be  politic 
for  her  in  her  attenuated  condition,  wrapped  up  within  herself,  and 
desirous  of  avoiding  all  interference  with  the  outside  world,  to  court 
the  innumerable  difficulties  that  might  arise  from  her  distant  ship- 
ping. From  time  immemorial  ships  and  Colonies  have  been  bracketed 
together.  If  the  Colonies  are  to  go  down,  the  same  prudence  (let 
us  call  it)  which  relinquishes  them  will  dictate  the  curtailment  of  the 
merchant  shipping. 

In  a  recent  remarkable  article  the  Times  threw  doubt  upon  the 
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importance  to  Great  Britain  of  its  foreign  trade.  The  figures  used 
were  those  of  the  value  of  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  and  British 
possessions,  so  that  the  argument  embraced  all  countries  with  which 
Great  Britain  trades,  whether  her  own  dominions  or  foreign.  Why, 
the  writer  urged,  is  there  so  much  alarm  about  the  risk  of  England 
losing  her  foreign  trade  ?  It  would  not  so  vastly  matter  if  she  lost 
it  all ;  her  productions  which  she  sends  abroad  are  very  small  in 
comparison  with  those  she  retains  for  her  own  use.  Then  he  shows 
what  England's  total  annual  earnings  amount  to  ;  and  after  making 
sundry  deductions  well  justified  by  the  nature  of  his  argument,  he 
concludes  that  England  derives  a  net  income  from  her  exports  of  about 
140,000,000^. ;  and  he  asks,  Can  this  be  of  great  moment  compared  with 
the  aggregate  income  of  the  country  ?  He  reasonably  urges  that  at  the 
worst  only  a  portion  is  in  jeopardy.  Some  part  the  country  cannot  lose. 
The  boldness  of  this  line  of  reasoning  might  well  carry  the  reader  with 
it.  A  country  which,  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  is  in  the  habit  of 
associating  its  chances  of  existence  and  success  with  the  vastness  of  its 
foreign  trade  is  suddenly  told  that  it  may  part  with  as  much  of  the 
trade  as  can  find  other  channels,  and  suffer  comparatively  no  in- 
convenience in  consequence.  When  one  comes  to  read  between  the 
lines,  he  may  see  that  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  presupposes  more  or  less  a  community  of  ownership.  If  the 
thirty-two  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  this  country  drew  each  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  total  income,  the  loss  arising  from  the  loss 
of  foreign  trade  might,  by  a  like  equal  division,  be  little  felt.  But 
there  is  no  such  equality.  You  cannot  equally  divide  the  conse- 
quences. You  have  first  a  number  who  primarily  suffer,  and  to 
whom  the  loss  means  ruin.  You  have  then  around  the  principal 
group  a  widening  circle  of  suffering,  which  becomes  less  severe  as  it 
enlarges  in  extent,  till  in  the  far  background  you  have  those  who  are 
only  remotely  affected.  If  this  be  well  considered;  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  extensive  trade  of  the  country  may 
mean  a  calamity  which  cannot  be  measured  in  its  effects  by  dividing- 
its  extent  into  the  total  means  of  the  nation. 

The  nation  is  awakening  from  a  sense  of  false  security.  Until 
quite  lately  the  general  idea  was  that  free  trade  was  a  sort  of  patent 
medicine  to  the  body  politic,  calculated  to  cure  all  diseases  which 
could  possibly  overtake  it.  The  impression  was  that  strikes  and  high 
rates  of  wages,  adulteration,  imperfect  skill,  deficient  energy,  fraudu- 
lent commissions,  deteriorations  in  quality,  foreign  competition,  all 
meant  nothing  so  long  as  free  trade  remained :  had  not  free  trade 
made  the  nation  what  it  was,  and  was  it  not  capable  of  remedying 
every  evil  ?  Lately  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  policy  of 
giving  too  freely  without  exacting  a  return,  and  then  the  upholders 
of  free  trade  who  really  understood  its  meaning  spoke  out.  The 
theory  of  free  trade  did  not  depend  on  reciprocity.  It  suits,  they 
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say,  Great  Britain  to  release  importations  from  all  restrictions,  to  make 
all  commodities  as  cheap  as  natural  causes  will  allow,  and  not  to  mix 
up  the  scheme  of  revenue  with  ulterior  objects.  But  they  disclaim 
for  free  trade  the  character  of  a  universal  panacea.  Professor 
Fawcett,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  free  trade,  warned  his 
hearers  not  to  suppose  that  free  trade  would  do  more  than  aid  the 
progress  of  a  country,  or  its  absence  do  more  than  make  progress  less 
rapid  than  it  otherwise  would  be.2  He  protested  against  the  idea 
that  all  the  progress  of  the  late  years  was  due  to  free  trade.  The 
Marquis  of  Hartington  recently  ascribed  the  progress  of  the  country 
almost  entirely  to  the  development  of  its  railway  system.3  Mr. 
Bright  told  his  audience  at  Manchester  that  they  must  not  suppose 
they  were  to  be  proof  against  the  ills  that  history  taught  them  had  over- 
taken former  marts  of  the  world,  and  he  drew  an  image  of  Manchester 
as  an  unpicturesque  ruin.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  the  uncompromising 
advocate  of  breaking  up  the  Empire,  recently  intimated  that  in  his 
opinion  this  country  could  not  hope  to  retain  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  its  foreign  trade.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  the  advocates  for 
disintegration  do  not  pretend  it  will  do  more  than  preserve  from 
some  risk  the  wealth  that  has  been  made,  so  thosa  who  understand 
free  trade  do  not  pretend  for  it  more  than  that  it  is  an  enlightened 
and  logical  fiscal  policy. 

The  causes  that  affect  the  retention  or  loss  of  the  trade  of  the 
country  lie  much  deeper  than,  the  mere  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  advisable  the  Customs  should  be  used  to  obtain  the 
revenue  requisite  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  necessary  to  look  into  these  causes  to  decide  whether  or  not  it 
is  wise  of  this  country  to  seek  to  cut  itself  off  from  the  dependencies 
till  lately  regarded  as  its  strength,  but  which  the  new  school  has 
discovered  to  be  its  weakness.  It  is  evident  that  primd  facie  a 
country  which  has  to  import  a  great  part  of  the  two  main  necessaries 
of  life,  food  and  clothing,  is  heavily,  handicapped  in  the  race  with 
other  countries.  Given  two  countries  with  otherwise  equal  resources, 
it  is  clear  that  the  one  in  which  the  people  have  to  pay  highest  for 
food  and  clothing  must  be  at  a  disadvantage.  Let  us  now  consider 
some  of  the  particulars  which  have  hitherto  more  than  counter- 

2  '  We  in  England  are  much  too  prone  to  overrate  the  advantages  of  free  trade. 
Scarcely  a  week  elapses  without  its  being  said,  as  if  it  were  a  triumphant  rejoinder 
to  all  that  is  urged  by  the 'American,  the  Continental  and  Colonial  Protectionists, 
"  English  exports  and  imports  have  more  than  quadrupled  since  protection  was 
abolished,  the  income  of  the  country,  as  shown  by  the  yield  of  the  income  tax,  has 
more  than  doubled,  wages  have  advanced,  and  population  has  increased  ;"  but  a 
moment's  consideration  would  show  that  other  causes  have  been  in  operation  besides 
free  trade  to  promote  this  wonderful  growth  of  prosperity.' 

3  '  It  may  be   said — I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  it— that  almost  all  the 
progress  this  country  has  made  in  the  last  half-century  is  mainly  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system.' — The  Marquis  of  Hartington  at  Chesterfield,  Oct.  17, 
1877. 
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balanced  to  this  country  its  want  of  land ;  let  us  see  how  far  these 
features  are  lasting,  what  causes  may  be  at  work  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  incidentally  we  shall  gather  whether  Great  Britain  has 
better  prospects  from  gradually  approaching  to  a  condition  of  isola- 
tion or  from  more  largely  than  ever  developing  her  exterior  pos- 
sessions. 

With  the  exception  of  the  very  few  products  the  sea  renders  up, 
everything  that  man  uses  is  obtained,  arises  from,  or  owes  its  con- 
tinued existence  to  the  land.  Great  Britain  is  so  crowded  that  its 
land  does  not  suffice  for  its  people's  wants.  It  is  wonderful  how  much 
of  all  that  is  used  or  consumed  in  the  country  is  obtained  elsewhere. 
Nevertheless  it  has  been  exceptionally  prosperous  because  foreign 
countries  have  been  so  willing  to  take  its  manufactures.  There  now 
appears  less  willingness.  Why  is  this  ?  The  answer  is  manifold. 
Many  other  countries  have  learned  the  arts  that  enable  them  to  supply 
themselves.  Capital,  although  not  so  plentiful  as  in  Great  Britain, 
is  not  wanting  to  them.  With  the  means  of  furnishing  themselves 
cheaper  with  food  and  clothing,  their  labourers  start  with  an  ad- 
vantage. Under  the  influence  of  past  success  the  labourers  in  this 
country  have  grown  to  want  many  things,  to  gain  which  they  require 
higher  wages ;  they  have  learned  also  to  think  that  life  cannot  be 
sufficiently  enjoyed  if  too  long  a  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  manual 
labour.  The  effects  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  country  and  its 
scanty  space  do  not  end  with  the  necessity  of  importing  from  abroad 
the  products  of  other  lands.  The  want  of  room,  and  the  consequent 
cost  of  such  room  a  3  is  to  be  procured,  make  themselves  felt  in  every 
phase  of  industrial  operations.  Either  space  must  be  unduly 
limited,  or  the  ruling  value  of  the  premises,  or  land,  or  dwellings 
required,  raises  the  cost  of  manufactures.  Not  only  does  this  apply 
to  the  actual  premises  a  manufacturing  concern  occupies,  but  to  the 
cost  of  the  dwellings  of  every  one  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
connected  with  the  manufacture.  The  artificial  conditions  which 
surround  trade  do  more  to  injure  the  demand  for  British  manufactures 
than  most  people  are  aware.  Persons  in  distant  countries  have  grown 
so  to  believe  in  the  dishonesty  of  agents  that  they  send  home  orders 
with  reluctance.  The  fraudulent  charges  which  are  attempted  to  be 
excused  under  the  name  of  trade  usages  are  exercising  a  most  dis- 
couraging influence  on  the  demand  for  British  manufactures.  Most 
unfortunately  for  the  manufacturer,  he  in  no  way  as  a  rule  comes  in 
contact  with  the  consumer,  or,  in  many  cases,  with  those  who  directly 
supply  the  consumer.  A  vast  amount  of  British  productions  before  they 
pass  into  use  by  the  consumer  go  through  quite  a  number  of  hands. 
There  is  first  the  warehouseman  in  England,  the  merchant  who  buys 
from  him,  the  merchant  abroad  who  receives  the  goods,  sometimes  a 
warehouseman  abroad,  and  lastly  the  retailer.  More  or  less  the 
manufacturer  trusts  his  reputation  to  each  and  all  of  these  inter- 
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mediate  hands.  Exorbitant  profits  can  be  put  on  his  manufactures, 
his  third  and  fourth-rate  articles  can  be  represented  as  his  best.  So 
reckless  are  manufacturers  of  the  representations  that  may  be  made 
on  their  behalf,  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  many  of  them  lay 
themselves  oat  for  making  rapid  fortunts  rather  than  for  establishing 
lasting  businesses.  The  manufacturer  does  not  do  all  he  might  to 
make  fraud  difficult.  Occasionally  it  is  to  be  feared  he  winks  at  it. 
It  was  a  short  while  since  stated  that  some  manufacturers  prepare  two 
price-lists — the  one  showing  the  real  price  to  the  agents  here,  the.  other 
showing  advanced  prices  to  justify  the  agents  in  making  additional 
charges  to  their  principals.  The  want  of  connection  between  manu- 
facturers and  consumers  places  the  former  at  a  disadvantage  in 
respect  to  meeting  progressive  requirements.  The  American  manu- 
facturer is  alive  to  every  invention,  and  is  always  on  the  look-out 
for  improvements.  So  would  be  the  British  manufacturer  if  he  was 
sufficiently  alive  to  what  was  required.  But  he  is  unable  to  know 
what  his  customers  take  from  him  merely  to  resell,  regardless  of  more 
than  the  showy  qualities  calculated  to  attract  sale.  The  artificial  con- 
ditions do  not  affect  only  export  goods.  The  price  to  the  consumer  is  so 
much  in  excess  of  that  received  by  the  manufacturer  as  to  constitute 
a  serious  tax.  Much  of  the  reduction  caused  by  abolishing  import 
duties  is  replaced  by  the  artificial  nature  of  the  trade  system.  For 
example,  if  consumers  during  the  last  twenty  years  could  have 
purchased  at  what  are  known  as  cooperative  prices,  they  might  have 
endured  without  loss  a  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
Customs  duty  on  almost  every  article  imported.  They  have  submitted 
to  excessive  charges  because  they  are  unable  to  know  to  what  extent 
improved  facilities  enable  the  manufacturer  to  cheapen  his  goods. 
It  is  a  fact  that  manufacturers  are  in  the  habit  of  quoting  from 
twenty  to  seventy  per  cent,  discount  on  their  wholesale  catalogue 
rates.  It  is  the  business  of  the  middle  men  as  long  as  possible  to 
keep  consumers  in  ignorance  of  what  manufacturers  charge. 

On  the  other  side,  England  has  the  advantage  of  the  vast  multi- 
tudes requiring  to  be  supplied.  If  the  dense  population  has  its  evils, 
it  also  has  this  advantage,  that  it  enables  manufactures  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a  giant  scale  with  the  minutest  subdivision  of  labour 
that  experience  shows  to  be  profitable.  This,  of  course,  places  the 
manufacturer  in  a  good  position  to  supply  foreign  as  well  as  home 
wants. 

We  now  come  to  an  influence  more  potent,  perhaps,  than  any 
yet  alluded  to,  the  effects  of  which  in  the  past  and  the  future  are 
rarely  taken  into  account.  The  great  stimulus  to  England's  exterior 
trade  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  not  been  free  trade,  but  money- 
lending.  Foreign  countries  have  bought  British  goods  with  the 
money  good  British  people  have  lent  them.  The  remittances  to 
foreign  countries  are  not  in  gold,  but  in  goods.  What  with  the 
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money  lent  to  foreign  Governments  and  invested  in  private  foreign 
undertakings,  the  amount  of  capital  supplied  by  Great  Britain  to 
exterior  countries  must  have  amounted  to  a  prodigious  sum.  Ac- 
cording to  Dudley  Baxter,  the  increase  of  national  debts  in  the  21|- 
years  ending  1870  amounted  to  2,218,000,000^.,  or  103,000,000^.  a 
year.  Seeing  that  these  figures  include  a  reduction  of  20,000,OOOL 
in  the  English  National  Debt  between  the  two  periods,  it  is  evident 
the  increase  arises  solely  from  the  borrowing  of  foreign  countries, 
India,  and  the  Colonies.  The  two  latter  show  an  increase  of 
103,000,000^.,  deducting  which  amount  from  the  total,  and  adding  the 
reduction  on  the  debt  of  Great  Britain,  gives  us  2,135,000,000^.  as 
the  increase  of  the  national  indebtedness  of  foreign  countries  during 
the  21ijf  years.  We  cannot  accurately  determine  how  much  of  this  has 
been  lent  from  Great  Britain,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  a  consider- 
able part.  But  the  money  foreign  countries  have  drawn  from  Great 
Britain  for  national  debts  does  not  represent  all  the  indebtedness  to 
this  country.  Private  investments  and  investments  in  joint-stock 
companies  have  probably  been  quite  as  large  in  extent,  and  together 
the  sums  which  have  passed  from  Great  Britain  to  foreign  countries 
must  be  prodigious  in  extent. 

Humiliating  as  the  conclusion  may  be,  there  is  little  room  to 
doubt  that  a  great  part  of  England's  foreign  trade  has  not  arisen 
from  inherent  advantages,  but  from  her  having  found  the  money  to 
purchase  her  goods — or,  in  other  words,  having  sent  the  goods  abroad, 
and  allowed  the  proceeds  to  remain  there.  The  investing  public 
have  lent  the  money  which  has  passed  to  the  manufacturers.  The1 
clergyman  and  the  maiden  lady  have  assisted  to  build  the  tall 
chimneys  and  keep  the  machinery  going. 

The  effects  of  lending  money  in  this  way  are  very  peculiar.  As- 
long  as  the  lending  continues,  there  continues  the  flow  of  the  exports 
to  represent  the  loans.  But  stop  the  flow  of  money,  and  what  follows 
is  this :  the  borrowing  country  has  to  scrape  together  all  sorts  of 
productions  to  send  abroad  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt.  The 
producers  and  manufacturers  may  not  understand  how  the  ex- 
change affects  them.  All  they  require  to  know  is  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  anything  they  can  produce  which  can  be  exported. 
People  ask,  Why  should  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  exceed  the 
exports  ?  If  it  be  the  case  that  England  is  lending  less  abroad  than 
she  is  receiving  for  interest  and  investments,  the  difference  is  re- 
presented in  one  way  by  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports.  In 
lending  its  money  to  foreign  countries  and  suddenly  stopping  fresh 
loans  whilst  exacting  payment  of  interest,  Great  Britain  has  given  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  producers  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  normal 
condition  becomes  that  of  Great  Britain  receiving  supplies  without 
exporting  to  pay  for  them.  But  there  still  remains  to  England  the 
most  powerful  aid  to  its  commerce — its  shipping.  The  groove  into 
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which  the  conduct  of  England's  shipping  has  fallen  supplies  one  of  the 
largest  systems  of  trade  protection  and  bounty  that  has  ever  been 
in  operation.  The  whole  principle  on  which  the  English  shipping 
trade  with  other  countries  is  conducted  is  to  make  the  homeward 
freights  supply  the  profits.  On  the  outward  route  a  bare  return  to 
cover  expenses,  and  sometimes  not  even  that,  is  submitted  to ;  the 
homeward  voyage  is  to  make  the  whole  trip  a  profitable  one.  A 
simple  instance  which  is  within  the  ordinary  mark  will  suffice  to 
show  the  operation  of  this  shipping  protection.  A  ship,  carrying  out 
a  cargo  of  the  value  of  20,000/.,  makes  for  her  outward  freight 
2,50C)L  She  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  make  at  least  5,000£. 
on  the  way  home,  or  7, 5001.  on  the  entire  trip.  If  this  were  equally 
divided,  there  would  be  a  return  of  3,750£.  each  way;  the  difference 
on  the  outward  route  between  that  amount  and  the  2,5001.  actually 
received  is  1,2501.,  and  that  1,2501.  is  so  much  bounty  to  the  20,000/. 
of  goods  carried  out  by  the  trip.  1, 2501.  ought  to  be  added  to 
the  outward  freight ;  its  omission  is  equal  to  a  6£  per  cent,  bonus 
on  the  20,OOOZ.  of  goods,  whilst  the  same  amount  may  be  added  as 
an  import  on  the  homeward  freight.  This  system,  be  it  observed,  is 
not  designed  to  help  the  country  or  its  trade.  It  has  accidentally 
or  naturally  arisen.  Those  who  conduct  the  shipping  trade  look  of 
course  only  to  their  own  profit  and  advantage.  Nevertheless  the  result 
is  perceptible,  and  it  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  England's  control 
of  the  merchant  marine. 

Let  us  now  put  all  these  circumstances  together :  England,  requir- 
ing to  import  a  great  deal  of  its  food,  clothing,  and  raw  material,  is  at 
a  disadvantage  compared  with  more  fortunate  countries.  She  has  to 
contend  with  high  rents,  with  evil  reputation  earned  by  doubtful 
practices,  with  the  misconceptions  arising  from,  the  artificial  system 
by  which  manufacturers  and  consumers  are  so  widely  separated,  and 
with  high  rates  for  labour.  On  the  other  hand,  she  has  the  means  of 
carrying  on  operations  on  the  largest  scale,  and  her  shipping  gives 
to  her  an  immense  advantage  in  supplying  foreign  countries.  The 
greatest  stimulus  of  all  to  her  trade  has  been  that  she  has  lent 
the  money  to  the  countries  which  largely  consume  her  productions, 
and  she  is  now  threatened  not  only  with  the  withdrawal  of  this 
stimulus,  but  with  its  absolute  reversal,  in  the  manner  in  which 
foreign  countries  are  stimulated  to  supply  their  productions  to  pay 
their  liabilities. 

Imperfect  as  has  been  the  reference  to  these  various  points,  about 
each  of  which  a  volume  might  be  written,  enough  has  been  said  to 
elicit  three  leading  conclusions.  First,  England  has  no  inherent  right 
to  trade  supremacy;  such  supremacy  as  she  possesses  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
various  causes  which  are  liable  to  be  weakened,  and  the  arrogance  is 
absurd  which  scarcely  stops  short  of  the  belief  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants  have  been  created  in  order  to  absorb  the 
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manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  Secondly,  that  the  system  of  shipping 
greatly  aids  England's  exterior  trade.  Thirdly,  that  the  demand  for 
English  goods  largely  follows  the  supply  of  English  capital. 

We  have  already  seen  that  if  England  is  to  divest  herself  of  her 
exterior  possessions,  she  must  reduce  the  magnitude  of  her  shipping, 
and  we  find  that  that  means  she  must  relinquish  a  great  aid  to 
her  foreign  trade.  We  may  now  ask,  Are  not  the  Colonies  ex- 
pressly fitted  to  give  that  stimulus  to  trade  which  follows  the  supply 
of  capital  ?  No  one  who  has  any  regard  for  the  safety  of  the 
nation,  or  indeed  for  its  continuing  to  own  any  national  indepen- 
dence, can  desire  to  see  the  stake  of  this  country  in  foreign  coun- 
tries increased.  Already  Great  Britain  has  become  the  mark  for 
the  cupidity  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  were  better  the  foreign 
trade  should  go  than  that  England  should  continue  to  lavish  her 
wealth  on  foreign  countries.  And  yet  the  whole  question  has  come  to 
this,  What  is  she  to  do  with  her  wealth  ?  She  cannot  use  it  all  within 
her  own  dominions  unless  for  communistic  purposes.  Safe  invest- 
ments now  return  very  low  rates  of  interest.  There  must  be  a 
limit  within  the  kingdom  to  the  power  of  finding  fairly  profitable 
occupation  for  money.  Should  her  surplus  savings  go  to  foreign 
countries  or  to  her  own  dominions  ?  If  they  go  to  foreign  countries, 
they  go  where  her  own  laws  give  her  no  redress.  She  will  not  fight 
to  protect  her  subjects'  foreign  investments.  The  money  sent  by 
her  subjects  abroad  passes  out  of  their  control,  and  may  be  subject  to 
innumerable  contingencies  arising  from  the  laws  and  necessities  of 
the  countries  to  which  it  finds  its  way.  Need  we  seek  a  better  warn- 
ing than  that  supplied  by  the  silver  legislation  which  is  now  proceeding 
in  the  United  States  ?  British  investments  within  British  dominions 
are  protected  by  British  laws.  In  this  short  sentence  lies  the  utter 
refutation  of  all  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  be 
shown  that  England  may  regard  with  equanimity  the  loss  of  her 
exterior  possessions.  The  case  may  be  briefly  stated :  England  has 
vast  surplus  wealth,  surplus  population,  and  immense  territories 
which  are  capable  of  absorbing  both  the  capital  and  labour.  It 
is  said  by  the  advocates  of  disintegration  that  the  capital  and  the 
labour  will  go  to  these  territories  whether  or  not  they  continue  British. 
This  is  an  assertion  that  may  appeal  to  the  Colonies  to  make  them 
refuse  federation,  but  it  forcibly  urges  on  the  mother-country  a 
retention  of  her  dominions.  The  arguments  which  point  to  the  Colonies 
as  weaknesses  assume  for  the  Colonies  a  sort  of  divided  existence. 
But  if  the  Colonies  are  the  every-day  resource  of  the  residents  within 
Great  Britain,  it  is  not  paradoxical  to  say  that  Great  Britain  will  have 
larger  interests  wrapped  up  in  them  than  the  colonists  themselves. 
In  fact  this  result  is  rapidly  coming  to  pass.  The  check  upon  foreign 
loans  has  led  to  an  enormous  increase  in  Colonial  investments.  During 
the  last  few  years  the  market  value  of  Colonial  securities  has  largely 
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increased,  whilst  immense  amounts  of  capital  are  constantly  sent 
from  this  country  for  investment  in  the  Colonies. 

At  this  moment  England  would  be  better  off  with  five  millions 
less  people.  Wherever  these  people  go  she  has  countless  millions  of 
money  to  send  with  them,  to  expend  on  productive  investments.  She 
has  fair  lands  in  abundance  that  only  want  capital  and  labour.  How 
quickly  or  how  leisurely  the  three — the  land,  the  people,  and  the 
capital — should  be  brought  together  is  a  question  depending  for  its 
salution  on  many  causes  ;  but  it  is  not  rash  to  suppose  that  the  next 
generation  within  these  islands  will  have  as  large  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  Colonies  as  the  present  generation  unhappily  has-  in 
foreign  countries.  What  a  barbarous  wrong  to  the  future  to  convert 
these  British  into  foreign  dominions ! 

We  are  bound  to  admit  there  is  much  truth  in  the  fears  that  are 
expressed  that  federation  may  not  be  agreeable  to  the  Colonies. 
Lord  Blachford,  having  ruled  the  Colonies  a  great  part  of  his  life, 
is  indignant  at  the  idea  of  being  ruled  by  the  Colonies.  'Here,' 
he  says,  '  I  take  my  stand.'  It  is  terrible  to  him  that  as  the  Colonies 
attain  to  mature  proportions  they  should  have  a  fair  share  in  the 
control  of  federal  questions.  He  feels  as  we  may  suppose  the  South- 
ern planter  might  feel  to  whom  it  was  suggested  that  his  emancipated 
slaves  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  political  power.  Interference 
with  local  concerns,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  has  never  been  suggested. 
Each  country  province  or  dominion  must  manage  its  own  concerns. 
The  navy  to  belong  to  the  whole  Federation,  powers  to  bring  under 
one  management  the  armies,  and  an  approach  as  far  as  may  be  to  a 
free  interchange  of  goods — these  are  the  aspirations  of  Federalists. 
They  are  met.  by  the  cold  scorn  that  asks,  Do  the  colonists  presume 
to  think  they  are  fit  to  take  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Empire  ? 
Sentiment  plays  more  a  part  in  the  world's  progress  than  Mr.  Lowe 
is'willing  to  allow.  The  Colonies  have  not  been  inclined  to  resent 
the  manifest  desire  which  has  been  shown  to  place  foreign  countries 
on  an  equal  footing  with  them.  Nor  if  the  question  of  federation 
were  raised  on  a  broad  basis,  would  they  draw  out  a  profit  and  loss 
account  to  test  if  each  would  more  gain  or  lose  by  the  transaction. 
But  they  will  not  be  proof  against  the  sneers  that  suppose  they  want 
a  guarantee  or  some  other  sinister  advantage  ;  or  against  the  contempt 
that  sees  in  them  inferior  communities.  • 

Salamene's  sister  seeks  not 
Reluctant  love  even  from  Assyria's  lord  ! 

There  is  something  very  appealing  in  Lord  Blachford's  excuses 
for  the  position  in  which  the  Constitutional  Colonies  have  been  placed. 
Would  they,  he  contends,  have  been  contented  if  any  conditions  had 
been  attached  to  their  control  of  the  Crown  lands  or  to  their  power  of 
making  tariffs  ?  Was  it  not  best  to  do  the  thing  generously  and  let 
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the  Colonies  have  everything  ?  One  might  give  a  harsh  name  to  that 
generosity  which  is  kindness  at  another's  expense.  The  Colonial 
Office  might  readily  see,  or  fancy  it  saw,  the  prospect  of  future  peace 
and  quietness  arising  from  the  gift  to  the  Colonies  of  unrestrained 
powers.  Lord  Blachford,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  others,  it  must  be  recollected, 
assert  that  the  inevitable  result  of  the  Constitutions  which  were 
given  to  the  Colonies  is  their  ultimate  independence.  They  see,  it  is 
true,  no  loss  to  the  Empire  in  consequence,  but  if  for  the  sake  of 
argument  we  suppose  that  that  independence  would  be  a  great  evil 
to  the  mother-country,  it  becomes  very  important  to  know  if  the 
nation  and  the  sovereign  were  sufficiently  aware  of  what  was  being 
done,  or  whether  a  bureaucracy  took  upon  themselves  to  do  that,  the 
real  purport  of  which  was  not  sufficiently  understood.  We  may 
remind  Lord  Blachford  that  neither  nations  nor  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  up  that  which  is  valuable  to  avoid  merely  urgent  and 
covetous  demands.  If  the  Colonies  were  not  entitled  to  the  un- 
trammelled use  of  the  Crown  lands  and  to  unlimited  discretion  in 
respect  to  imposing  tariffs,  the  Colonial  Office  policy  of  the  past 
stands  self-condemned  in  the  excuses  of  its  former  chief.  It  is  true 
the  Colonies  were  greatly  discontented  with  the  Colonial  Office  before 
Constitutions  were  given  to  them.  For  many  years  the  Colonial 
Office  had  appeared  to  see  in  the  Colonies  one  single  use,  that  of 
fields  for  patronage.  Let  us  even  admit  that  the  patronage  was 
not  altogether  injudicious,  still  it  was  felt  and  understood  to  be 
patronage ;  that  is  to  say,  the  choice  of  persons  to  fill  appointments 
was  not  dictated  so  much  by  regard  to  efficiency  and  suitableness  as 
by  the  demands  of  party  and  personal  government.  The  amount  of 
self-government  given  to  the  Colonies  was  unreasonably  small,  and 
sufficient  encouragement  was  not  shown  to  those  in  the  Colonies  who 
proved  themselves  best  fitted  to  discharge  government  functions. 
We  may  judge  from  what  Lord  Blachford  says  now  that  the  feeling  at 
the  Colonial  Office  was,  if  we  are  to  lose  the  patronage,  what  does  the 
rest  matter — give  up  everything.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  different 
spirit  rules  the  Colonial  Office  now  that  Mr.  Herbert  replaces  Lord 
Blachford,  and  that  Lord  Carnarvon  has  given  quite  another  impulse 
to  the  policy  of  the  department.  Recently  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
expressed  himself  strongly  in  a  sense  entirely  opposed  to  the  disin- 
tegration theory.  Indeed,  if  .the  action  one  might  expect  were  to 
follow  the  utterance,  what  more  could  be  asked  than  the  legitimate 
outcome  of  these  words  ? — 

At  the  present  time,  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  England  requires  in  every 
possible  way  to  strengthen  herself  and  to  consolidate  her  power.  •  1  am  not  one  of 
those  who  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  possible  future  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
impossible  for  any  man  who  is  in  any  way  or  degree  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  not  to  take  a  somewhat  anxious  view,  and  I  believe  myself  that  the 
true  safety  of  England,  the  true  line  to  follow  for  the  preservation  of  the  Empire 
which  has  been  bequeathed  to  us,  and  for  its  strengthening  and  development,  is 
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not  so  mmli  fear  and  jealousy  of  others  as  a  determination  to  strengthen  and  con- 
solidate within  ourselves.  I  know  well,  and  you  know  well,  in  the  time  we  are 
able  to  look  back  upon,  how  many  perils  England  has  been  threatened  with,  how 
many  perils  she  has  escaped.  You  know  well,  if  you  will  look  back  over  periods 
of  years,  and  will  take  a  candid  view  of  the  progress  of  our  Empire,  the  sun  of 
England  is  as  yet  far  from  setting — that  the  power  of  England  is  far  from  having 
attained  its  limits.  I  do  not  say  that  we  are  to  extend  the  physical  limits  of  our 
Empire  to  a  great  extent  beyond  the  point  at  which  they  already  stand,  but  I  say 
this,  that  for  the  consolidation  of  our  power,  for  the  knitting  together  of  our  great 
colonial  and  Indian  Empire  with  the  mother-country  at  home,  there  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and  it  is  to  the  doing  of  the  work,  and  doing  it 
fairly,  that  I  look  for  the  salvation  of  the  greatness  and  continued  prosperity  of 
this  Empire. 

If  we  are  right  in  our  estimate  of  what  will  be  the  interest  in  the 
Colonies  which  the  ccmiag  generation  in  Great  Britain  will  possess,  if 
we  are  right  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  better  if  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  much  of  the  love  given  by  her  to  the  world  at  large 
had  been  given  by  Great  Britain  to  her  own  people  and  possessions, 
it  would  seem  impossible  to  justify  the  extent  of  the  renunciation 
made  to  the  Colonies  of  which  Lord  Blachford  boasts. 

The  waste  lands  of  the  Colonies  were  essentially  the  property  of 
the  nation,  and  whilst  it  would  have  been  a  great  mistake  to  have 
insisted  on  their  being  used,  for  any  purpose  injurious  to  the  Colonies, 
it  could  not  but  have  been  fair  to  every  interest  concerned  to  have 
stipulated  that  part  of  their  proceeds  should  continue  to  be  available 
for  the  introduction  of  immigrants.  So  again  with  the  tariffs.  It 
would  neither  have  been  unwise  nor  unreasonable,  to  have  made  con- 
ditions respecting  the  nature  of  the  Customs  duties.  Probably  the 
Colonial  Office  is  not  to  blame  for  this  failure  ;  it  is  most  likely  due 
to  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  at  all  risks  reciprocity  from 
other  nations.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  there  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  that  policy  which  dictates  the  abolition  of 
import  duties,  to  suit  the  interests  of  the  nation  itself,  and  which 
was  really  the  so-called  free  trade,  and  the  natural  desire  to  see  a 
similar  policy  adopted  by  other  nations.  Free  trade,  i.e.  the  aboli- 
tion of  import  duties  except  for  purely  revenue  purposes,  has,  it  is 
admitted,  worked  well,  but  the  attempt  to  lead  other  nations  to 
adopt  a  like  course  has  all  but  totally  failed.  It  was  to  serve  this 
part  of  the  policy,  that  part  which  totally  failed,  that  the  Colonies 
were  ostentatiously  placed  on  the  footing  of  foreign  countries.  If  the 
past  had  to  come  over  again,  with  the  light  of  the  knowledge  since 
acquired,  the  remission  of  import  duties  would  have  been  placed 
simply  and  solely  on  its  own  merits,  whilst  all  arrangements  with 
foreign  countries  would  have  been  regarded  as  separate  in  their 
nature.  It  must  be  admitted,  however  advantageous  to  a  country 
may  be  the  abolition  of  import  duties,  that  advantage  is  increased  by 
a  like  course  being  followed  by  other  countries.  Of  course,  the  more 
populous  the  country,  the  greater  the  advantage.  Has  it  not  been 
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the  case,  that  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  reciprocity  from  foreign  nations, 
there  has  been  a  renunciation  of  the  reciprocity  that  might  have  been 
counted  on  from  the  nation's  own  dominions  ?  In  anxiety  for  the 
greater  prize,  the  lesser  one  was  overlooked.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  it 
does  not  matter  which,  foreign  nations,  without  perhaps  denying  that 
they  were  submitting  to  present  sacrifices,  have  obstinately  refused 
to  open  their  ports.  They  have  not  coveted  the  extended  commerce 
Great  Britain  sought  to  thrust  on  them  ;  we  are  further  than  ever 
from  finding  that  foreign  nations  wish  to  obtain  from  us  their 
supplies.  The  international  feeling  has  grown  only  in  England. 
In  other  countries  there  has  rather  been  an  increase  of  national  as 
opposed  to  international  sentiment.  With  the  failure  of  the  attempt 
to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  other  nations,  the  realisation  should  be 
stronger  of  the  mistake  which  has  been  made  in  running  after  the 
foreign  shadow  and  neglecting  the  home  substance.  Our  inter- 
national efforts  have  in  no  way  increased  foreign  trade.  Had  we  pro- 
fessed a  most  exclusive  policy  and  merely  abolished  import  duties 
to  suit  our  own  purposes,  we  should  have  had  just  as  much  foreign 
trade,  but  we  might  have  done  a  great  deal  more  to  increase  the  trade 
between  the  different  ports  of  the  Empire.  Free  trade  (properly  so 
to  be  called)  over  so  much  of  the  habitable  globe  as  is  comprehended 
in  the  Queen's  dominions,  might  surely  be  a  sufficiently  ambitious 
dream.  The  total  neglect  of  all  attempts  to  bring  it  about  evi- 
denced in  the  unfettered  tariff  power  given  to  the  Colonies  with 
their  Constitutions,  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  a 
nation  that  had  so  strong  a  feeling  in  favour  of  free  trade.  That 
which  has  followed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Left  to  themselves, 
the  Colonies  have  regarded  the  tariff  from  a  strictly  local  point  of 
view.  Denied  the  power  to  make  reciprocal  arrangements  with 
Great  Britain  itself,  they  insisted  on  and  obtained  the  right  to  make 
reciprocal  arrangements  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  that  which  has  been  done  can  be 
altogether  undone. 

The  Colonies,  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  consult  their  own  in- 
terests. It  is  not  their  fault  that  they  have  been  led  to  separate 
those  interests  from  the  interests  of  the  mother  country.  Such  a 
policy  has  literally  been  forced  on  them  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  placed  on  the  footing  of  foreign  nations.  It  is  very  hard 
to  retrace,  and  the  advocates  of  federation  by  no  means  pretend  that 
it  will  necessarily  carry  with  it  a  Customs  union.  The  best  they  can 
urge  is  that  it  will  facilitate  a  progress  to  one.  If  the  dream  of  per- 
fect freedom  of  trade  over  a  large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  can- 
not be  realised,  there  may  be  an  approach  to  it  of  momentous  value 
to  the  Empire  at  large.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  could  be 
arranged.  At  present,  for  example,  Colonial  wines  are  placed  at  a 
positive  disadvantage  compared  with  French  wines.  The  latter  are 
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in  fact  protected.  Nor  is  the  protection  accidental.  Such  a  system 
of  charging  the  duty  on  wines  is  designedly  adopted  as  will  give 
French  wines  an  advantage  over  Colonial  and  Spanish  wines.  If 
Australian  wines  were  admitted  to  this  country  duty  free,  we  are  far 
from  certain  that  the  concession  would  not  be  regarded  by  some  of  the 
Colonies  as  sufficiently  important  to  justify  them  in  remitting  the 
duties  on  all  British  articles.  We  mention  this  as  merely  an  instance 
of  what  negotiation  and  federation  may  be  able  to  effect. 

Mr.  Lowe  asks  if  the  mother-country  gains  any  direct  contribu- 
tion from  India  or  the  Colonies.     It  has  never  been  her  policy  to 
exact  anything  of  the  kind,  as  Holland  does  from  her  Colonies.     Great 
Britain  has  considered  the  indirect  benefits  arising  from  the  Colonies 
as   sufficient.     Mr.   Lowe  claims  for  those  indirect  advantages  the 
character  of  direct   ones.     Certainly  the   prospective   value  of  the 
Colonies  to  the  mother-country  has  never  been  greater  than  now,  when 
the  fallacy  of  too  large  a  pursuit  of  enterprise  in  foreign  countries 
is  recognised.     Certainly  also  the  Colonies  are  costing  the  mother- 
country  less  than  they  have  hitherto  done.   But  federation  would  bring 
with  it  direct  contribution.     No  one,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  would 
deny  that  the  Colonies  should  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
navy.     It  is  those  who  have  thought  that  such  a  contribution  might 
be  looked  upon  as  an  obstacle  to  disintegration  who  have  avoided 
asking  for  it.     The  necessity  of  contributing  in  proportion  to  pro- 
perty and  population  to  the  cost  of  the  navy  would  be  no  bar  to 
federation.     Other  obstacles  the  Colonies  may  see,  this  would  not 
be  one.     So  from  Mr.  Lowe's  utilitarian  point  of  view  federation 
would  not  be  barren.     He  would  be  spared  the  Barmecide  banquet 
he  dreads. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  if  Mr.  Lowe  at  all  realises  the  extent  to  which 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  G-reat  Britain  extend  beyond  their  own 
shores.  His  is  the  view  of  the  politician,  not  that  of  the  great  mul- 
titude of  citizens,  who  in  one  shape  o'r  another  have  interests  beyond 
the  seas.  As  fields  for  the  labouring  classes  the  Colonies  possess  irre- 
sistible fascination.  They  who  do  not  go  rejoice  at  least  in  the  know- 
ledge that  they  can  do  so,  and  there  are  few  amongst  them  who  have 
not  friends  there.  The  rest  of  the  community  other  than  the  leisured 
few  have  interests  more  or  less  extensive  beyond  the  seas.  So  much  of 
that  interest  as  is  given  to  foreign  countries  it  is  certainly  not  desi- 
rable to  increase,  and  if  the  Colonies  are  to  become  foreign  countries 
the  same  objections  would  apply  to  the  increase  of  British  interests 
in  them.  If  Great  Britain  can  retain  her  dependencies  for  another 
fifty  years,  she  must  become  powerful  in  the  extreme.  By  that  time  her 
consolidated  strength  as  compared  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  civilised 
world  would  be  nearly  irresistible.  As  a  mere  matter  of  insurance,  it 
would  be  better  to  maintain  the  connection,  even  at  a  heavy  cost,  than 
to  have  those  dependencies  added  to  the  number  of  foreign  nations. 
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The  boy  who  lends  all  his  schoolfellows  money  is  never  popular.  The 
sooner  he  draws  in  his  loans  the  better  for  his  pocket ;  he  will  never 
succeed  in  regaining  good-will.  Great  Britain  will  vainly  seek  the 
love  of  foreign  countries ;  she  is  far  safer  in  trusting  to  the  power  of 
her  own  dominions.  By  courage,  by  wealth,  and  by  enterprise  she 
has  lived  through  the  great  difficulties  that  beset  her.  A  few  years 
only  are  wanted  to  remove  those  that  remain.  Is  she  to  falter  at  the 
last,  and  give  up  the  fruit  of  so  much  past  endurance  and  hardihood  ? 
Between  England  with  world-wide  interests  and  England  shut  up 
within  herself  it  is  hard  to  see  how  there  can  be  any  hesitation. 
Divested  of  her  exterior  dominions  she  would  become  the  theatre  of 
fierce  war  between  the  labouring,  the  moneyed,  and  the  landed 
classes.  Flooded  with  foreign  goods  to  repay  interest  on  past  loans, 
sufficient  occupation  would  be  denied  to  the  people ;  the  moneyed 
classes  would  dread  investments  abroad,  would  see  no  room  for  in- 
vestments at  home,  and  would  fight  against  the  taxation  they  alone 
could  pay.  A  fierce  onslaught  would  be  made  on  the  land,  and  year 
by  year  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation  would  decrease.  England 
is  now  one  vast  industrial  concern.  Deprive  it  of  the  means  of 
making  that  industry  profitable,  and  the  loss  of  wealth  will  be  as 
speedy  as  the  previous  gain.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  deprive  a  people 
of  the  occupation  and  the  objects  which  they  have  grown  up  to  con- 
sider their  own.  There  are  three  choices :  one  complete  isolation  ; 
the  second  a  further  devotion  to  foreign  interests,  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  that  England  is  to  give  everything,  and  not  to 
receive  even  thanks  in  return ;  or  the  third,  a  return  to  the  old  healthy 
feeling  that,  recognising  in  Great  Britain  itself  too  narrow  a  field  for 
the  enterprise  and  industry  of  its  people,  sought  and  secured  for  them 
lands  all  over  the  globe,  in  the  settlement  and  advancement  of  which 
the  great  characteristics  of  their  race  might  have  full  scope.  Is  the 
mission  to  be  given  up  because  at  the  last  moment  before  success  is 
achieved  a  few  who  have  been  specially  fortunate  discover  that  their 
own  particular  goal  is  won  ?  The  consciousness  of  duties  fulfilled  is 
the  truest  human  sense  of  happiness.  In  order  to  its  attainment 
man  must  be  occupied.  Labour  and  work  are  in  themselves  as  well 
as  in  their  results  the  sources  of  enjoyment.  If  we  could  suppose 
that  a  people  had  so  laboured  as  to  leave  nothing  else  to  be  effected, 
the  happiest  thing  for  it  would  be  so  much  destruction  of  its  labour  as 
would  leave  it  work  to  do  over  again.  It  cannot  be  for  the  happiness 
of  the  British  race  to  shut  it  out  from  the  labour  and  work  for  which, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  race,  its  restless  energy  craves.  There  is 
not  work  enough  in  Great  Britain  for  those  who  have  been  born  to  the 
heritage  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  Lord  Blachford  may  rest  assured 
there  is  such  an  identity  of  thought  in  the  British  people  as  to  make 
them  feel  wherever  they  are  situated  a  sufficient  unity  of  purpose  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  one  nationality,  and  Mr.  Lowe  may  find  an 
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answer  to  the  hard  economic  problems  he  propounds  in  the  simple  fact 
that  the  value  of  union  to  the  British  people  is  worth  the  indirect 
money  risks  he  discovers.  Still  the  result  will  probably  be  as  they  wish. 
Great  Britain  is  not  alive  to  her  own  interest,  or  rather  her  politicians 
do  not  keep  pace  with  her  industrial  classes.  These  are  multiplying 
their  interests  in  the  Colonies  enormously.  By  the  time  that  the 
governing  class  has  discovered  that  the  interests  of  the  country 
demand  federation,  the  Colonies  will  probably  be  so  advanced  on  the 
road  to  independence  on  which  Lord  Blachford,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  others 
have  bid  them  speed  their  way,  that  they  may  resolutely  refuse  all 
overtures  to  return.  And  so  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  men,  and  the 
inaction  of  a  great  many,  the  most  beneficent  Empire  that  ever  dawned 
on  the  world  will  be  turned  into  a  number  of  discordant  States.  If, 
however,  federation  is  not  to  be,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Lowe's  contention,  that  it  is  a  one-sided  arrangement  which  makes 
the  mother-country  bound  to  the  Colonies,  and  these  free  to  depart 
whenever  they  please.  Better  at  once  to  face  the  position  than  to 
continue  to  assist  the  growth  of  future  aliens. 

JULIUS  VOGEL. 
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CAN    JEWS    BE    PATRIOTS? 

1  Der  Gedanke  ist  machtig  genug,  ohne  Anmassung  und  Unrecht,  iiber  die  An- 
massung  und  das  Unrecht  zu  siegen.' — ZUNZ. 

IN  the  month  of  February  last  appeared  an  article  by  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  entitled  '  England's  Abandonment  of  the  Protec- 
torate of  Turkey.'  With  the  political  portion  of  that  article  I  do 
not  propose  to  deal.  I  am  one  of  those  ministers  of  religion  who, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  think  it  preferable  not  to  add  to  the  strife  of 
tongues  which  political  questions  are  apt  to  evoke.  But  the  writer 
has  thought  fit  towards  the  end  of  his  paper  to  level  a  most  violent 
diatribe  against  Jews  and  Judaism,  and  to  revive  charges  which,  it 
was  imagined,  had  for  ever  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  mediae- 
valism.  I  feel  myself  bound,  as  one  professing  that  ancient  religious 
faith  which  has  been  attacked,  not  to  allow  those  statements  to  pass 
unchallenged. 

The  time  was  when,  on  being  reproached  and  reviled,  we  had  no 
alternative  but  to  muffle  our  faces  in  our  gaberdines  and  meekly  to 
hold  our  peace.  Those  times,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  gone  for  ever. 
We  need  no  longer  speak 

With  bated  breath  and  whispered  humbleness. 

The  interests  of  truth,  the  sacred  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  demand  that  we  should  repel  with  indignation  charges 
against  our  faith  and  our  race —  charges  which  I  cannot  characterise 
otherwise  than  as  cruel  and  gratuitous  calumnies. 

The  gist  of  the  indictment  brought  against  us  is  that  we  are  no 
patriots.  '  They  [the  Jews]  have  now  been  everywhere  made  voters ; 
to  make  them  patriots  while  they  remain  genuine  Jews  is  beyond  the 
legislator's  power.'  I  shall  anon  test  the  truth  of  this  astounding 
proposition  by  the  teachings  of  Judaism  and  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
But,  before  doing  so,  I  shall  examine  the  arguments  whereby  Mr. 
Gold  win  Smith  seeks  to  make  his  statement  good.  He  says  that  the 
monotheism  of  the  Jew,  like  that  of  Islam,  is  unreal.  *  The  Jewish 
God,  though  single,  is  not  the  Father  of  all,  but  the  Deity  of  His 
chosen  race.'  One  could  almost  imagine  that  he  who  could  pen  such 
words  had  never  taken  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  for  the  very  first  pages 
VOL.  III.— No.  14.  U  U 
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of  Holy  Writ  contradict  the  assertion.  The  Hebrew  Scripture  brings 
before  us  the  Lord  as  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  tells  us  that 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  have  one  common  origin,  have  sprung 
from  one  and  the  same  stock.  Not  as  a  mere  poetical  fancy,  but 
with  the  sober  logic  of  fact,  this  venerable  Document  '  makes  the 
whole  world  kin,'  and  teaches,  in  the  genealogical-  table  of  nations 
written  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  the  Semite,  the 
Aryan  and  Turanian,  Slav,  Kelt,  and  Teuton  are  descended  from 
one  common  ancestor.  It  is  true  we  read  in  Exodus  (xix.  5), 
'  Now,  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my 
covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  all 
people.'  And  from  this  text  it  has  often  been  erroneously  repre- 
sented that  this  selection  by  the  Lord  implied  a  partiality,  as  though 
He  loved  the  descendants  of  Jacob  only,  whilst  the  fate  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Him.  The  chosen  people  ! 
How  often  has  that  expression  been  repeated  with  ill-disguised  con- 
tempt, as  though  the  assumption  of  this  term  were  due  to  our 
self-satisfied  righteousness,  as  though  it  were  an  outcome  of  pride 
and  haughtiness,  as  though  it  breathed  an  exclusive  spirit  which 
caused  us  to  regard  ourselves  as  the  sole  objects  of  Divine  care  and 
providence !  Accordingly  Lessing,  in  his  noble  plea  for  universal 
tolerance,  Nathan  der  Weise,  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Templar,  the  representative  of  Christianity : — 

Docli  kennt  Ihr  auch  das  Volk 
Das  diese  Menschemnakelei  zuerst 
Getrieben  ?     Wiszt  Ihr,  Nathan,  welches  Volk 
Zuerst  das  auserwahlte  Volk  sich  nannte  ? 
Wie  ?  wenn  ich  dieses  Volk  nun,  zwar  nicht  hasste, 
Doch  wegen  seines  Stolzes  zu  verachten 
Mich  nicht  entbrechen  konnte  ?     Seines  Stolzes  . 
Den  es  auf  Christ  und  Muselmann  vererbte 
Nur  sein  Gott  sei  der  rechte  Gott ! 

But  surely  the  words  which  immediately  follow  the  above  Biblical 
text  would  suffice  to  disprove  the  charge.  '  For  the  whole  earth  is 
mine.'  The  words  spoken  by  the  Lord  when  He  called  Abraham, 
1  In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed,' l  equally  proclaim 
the  Divine  concern  in  the  welfare  of  the  entire  human  family,  and 
indicate  the  relation  intended  to  subsist  between  the  chosen  race  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  And  in  that  same  spirit  of  catholicity  does 
Moses,  the  representative  man  of  this  exclusive  race,  address  his 
'  tribal  God '  as  4  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,' 2  the 
God  alike  of  Jew  and  Gentile.  All  human  beings  form  part  of  His 
universal  family,  all  are  alike  created  in  His  image,  all  are  alike 
sustained,  loved,  and  redeemed  by  Him,  the  eternal,  merciful  Father 
of  the  human  race.'3 

1  Gen.  xii.  3.  2  Numb,  xxvii.  16. 

3  Cf.  Pirke  Aboth,  ch.  iii.  §  14.     '  Man  '  (not  the  Israelite)  is  the  object  of  divine 
love,  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  created  in  the  imasre  of  the  Lord.' 
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Nor  do  the  teachings  of  the  prophets  disprove  the  Professor's 
assertion  less  distinctly.  '  Adonai,'  in  whose  name  the  inspired  seers 
speak,  is  not  the  tutelary  Deity  of  the  Israelites,  is  not  the  (rod  of 
one  people  only,  whose  territory  is  bounded  by  the  Lebanon  and  the 
Jordan.  We  hear  their  glowing  admonitions  addressed  to  all  the 
great  empires  of  the  East — to  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia  no  less 
than  to  the  kingdom  of  Judsea.  Obadiah  and  Jonah,  indeed,  were 
sent  exclusively  to  preach  repentance  to  pagan  Edom  and  pagan 
Nineveh.  Nor  do  the  interpreters  of  the  Divine  will  announce  their 
messages  with  cold  insensibility.  Their  hearts  overflow  with  pity 
while  they  declare  Heaven's  stern  decree.  '  My  compassion  yearneth 
for  Moab  as  a  harp,'4  Isaiah  exclaims.  '  Raise  the  lamentation  over 
the  king  of  Tyre,  over  Pharaoh,'  are  the  words  of  Ezekiel.5  Nor  are 
these  kingdoms  any  the  less  objects  of  Divine  mercy  than  is  Israel 
himself.  '  Blessed  be  Egypt,  my  people,  and  Assyria,  the  work  of 
mine  hands,  and  Israel,  mine  inheritance.'6 

Whilst  the  ancient  classical  poets  taught  that  the  golden  age  of 
the  world  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  prophets  of  Israel  announce 
that  it  must  be  looked  for  in  future  time.  And  what  is  the  picture 
they  unroll  before  us  ?  Not  Israel,  the  triumphant,  enthroned  in 
majesty  on  Zion  as  the  conqueror  of  the  earth,  but  all  the  nations  of 
the  globe  beatified  by  the  possession  of  truth  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Divine  unity.  '  For  then  will  I  turn  to  the  nations 
a,  pure  language,  that  they  may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
to  serve  Him  with  one  consent.' 7  And  Malachi,  the  last  of  the 
prophets  acknowledged  by  Judaism,  sums  up  these  teachings  in  the 
touching  words :  '  Have  we  not  all  one  Father,  hath  not  one  God 
created  us  ? ' 8  —  a  quotation  heard  many  a  time  and  oft  from 
Christian  as  well  as  Jewish  pulpits.  How  can  the  learned  Professor 
assert,  in  the  face  of  it,  that  the  Jews  regarded  God  as  the  Deity  of 
His  chosen  race,  and  not  as  the  Father  of  all  ? 

Mr.  Groldwin  Smith  next  states  that  the  morality  embodied  in  the 
Mosaic  Law  was  in  its  day  a  nearer  approach  to  humanity  than  any 
other  known  law.  But  he  adds  the  damaging  qualification  that  both 
the  morality  and  the  law  were  distinctly  '  tribal.'  It  '  sanctioned  a 
difference  of  principle  between  the  rule  of  dealing  with  a  Hebrew 
and  that  of  dealing  with  a  stranger,  which  the  civilised  conscience 
now  condemns.'  A  strange  misconception !  Amid  the  great  diver- 
gence of  opinions  in  the  theological  world,  there  is  one  point  on 
which  unanimity  prevails — that  the  Decalogue  taught  on  Sinai  con- 
tains the  germs  of  all  the  duties  which  man  owes  his  Creator  and  his 
fellow-creatures.  The  Professor  may  look  upon  the  opinion  of  a 
Jewish  Rabbi  as  warped  by  partiality.  Will  he  reject  with  like 
disdain  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster? 

4  Chap.  xvi.  11.  5  Chap,  xxviii.  12,  xxxii.  2.  «  Isaiah  xix.  25. 

7  Zephaniali  iii.  '.'.  •  Mai.  ii.  10. 
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The  Ten  Commandments  delivered  on  Mount  Sinai  have  become  embedded 
in  the  heart  of  the  religion  which  has  succeeded.  .  .  .  They  represent  to  us 
both  in  fact  and  in]  idea  the  granite  foundation,  the  immovable  mountain,  on 
which  the  world  is  built  up,  without  which  all  theories  of  religion  are  but  as 
shifting  and  fleeting  clouds  ;  they  give  us  the  two  homely  fundamental  laws,  which 
all  subsequent  religion  has  but  confirmed  and  sanctioned — the  law  of  our  duty 
towards  God  and  the  law  of  our  duty  towards  our  neighbour.9 

When  Israel  was  about  to  be  redeemed  from  Egypt,  when  the 
first  precept  was  given  him,  the  Divine  order  was  issued,  '  One  law 
shall  be  to  him  that  is  homeborn  and  unto  the  stranger  that 
sojourneth  among  you.' 10  Again  in  Leviticus,11  where  the  penalty  of 
the  homicide  is  declared,  the  monition  is  added :  '  Ye  shall  have  one 
manner  of  law  as  well  for  the  stranger,  as  for  one  of  your  own  country, 
for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.'  It  was  first  commanded  by  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures, '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  I  am  the  Lord.'12 
There  is  no  justification  whatever  for  interpreting  this  command  as 
applicable  solely  to  the  Israelite.  The  veriest  tyro  in  the  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  could  prove  satisfactorily  by  many  a  quotation  that  the 
word  Tea  is  also  applied  to  a  non-Israelite.13  Again  and  again  we 
are  told  not  to  vex  '  the  stranger,'  but  '  the  stranger  that  dwelleth 
with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one  born  among  you,  and  thou  shalt 
love  him  as  thyself.' 14  In  his  sublime  prayer  of  dedication,  Solomon 
implores  the  Lord  :  '  Moreover,  concerning  a  stranger  that  is  not  of  thy 
people  Israel,  but  cometh  from  a  far-off  country  .  .  .  when  he  shall 
come  and  pray  toward  this  house,  hear  thou  in  heaven  thy  dwelling 
place,  and  do  according  to  all  that  the  stranger  calleth  to  thee  for.' 15 
What  grand,  all-embracing  brotherhood  do  these  words  breathe  ! 

I  am  aware  that  here  and  there  in  the  Pentateuch  some  enact- 
ments may  be  found,  which,  at  the  first  blush,  would  seem  to  bear 
out  the  Professor's  assertion,  and  with  these  I  shall  now  very  briefly 
deal.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  according  to  the  Mosaic 
Law  it  was  only  forbidden  to  lend  the  Israelite  at  a  usurious  rate,  but 
that  no  prohibition  of  this  nature  existed  with  respect  to  the  non- 
Israelite.  This  opinion  is  sought  to  be  supported  by  a  verse  in 
Deuteronomy  1G  which  is  translated  in  the  Authorised  Version,  '  Unto 
a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury,  but  unto  thy  brother  thou 
shalt  not  lend  upon  usury.'  The  error  is,  that  neshech  is  supposed  to 
be  synonymous  with  usury  in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term. 
The  word,  like  usury  in  old  English,  simply  means  interest — any 
compensation  whatever  >paid  for  the  use  of  money.  Accordingly  the 
passage  should  be  rendered — '  Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon 

9  Dean  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 

10  Exod.  xii.  49.  u  xxiv.  22.  >2  Lev.  xix.  18. 

13  E.g.  in  the  passage  'And  they  shall  ask  everyone  of  his  neighbour  '  (Ex.  xi.  2), 
where  the  word  red  applies  to  the  Egyptians. 

11  Lev.  xix.  34.  15  1  Kings  viii.  41-43.  "  xxiii.  20. 
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interest,  but  unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  interest.' 
With  respect  to  the  Israelite  it  was  prohibited  both  to  take  and  to 
give  any  interest   whatever,  for  it  was  clearly   the  design   of  the 
Mosaic  legislation  to  prevent  the  few  growing  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the   many,  and  to  maintain  the  simple  primitive  conditions  of 
self-reliant,   self-contained    industrial   support   by   agriculture    and 
handicrafts,    credit  being   regarded   as   an   evil  and   a   humiliation 
to  the   borrower.     '  Thou   shalt   lend   to  many   nations,   but   shalt 
not   borrow,' 17   is  a   blessing  which    sufficiently  indicates   the    ad- 
vantage  of    an  internal   commerce    free  from   internal   credit   and 
indebtedness.       Had   the    Israelites   been   allowed   to   lend   to   one 
another  at  interest,  their  lands  would  have  been  encumbered,  and 
their    energies  as  agriculturists  would    have  been  crippled.     This 
happened  in  Athens  and  in  Rome,  where  all  the  landed  property 
gradually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rich,  and  where  the  poor  were  so 
oppressed   by  the  debts  they   owed  the   landowners   that   a  social 
revolution  ensued.     The  like  condition  of  things  even  now  exists 
in  India.     But  this  danger  could  not  arise   from   lending   to    the 
foreigner.     It  was  found  necessary  since  the  earliest  times  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  to  carry  on  some  commerce  with  neighbouring 
countries,  in  order  to  exchange  the  surplus  of  their  own  produce  for 
the  commodities  of  other  lands.     Solomon  sent  to  Hiram,  King  of 
Tyre,  to  purchase  sandalwood  and  sycamore  for  the  construction  of 
the  Temple.     Thus,   also,  if  an  Israelite   possessed   any   capital  or 
produce  which  he  could  not  utilise  in  his  own  country,  he  had  a  right 
to  demand  from  a  member  of  a  foreign  state  some  compensation  for 
the  use  of  the  money  or  produce  lent  to  him,  and  if  the  foreigner 
applied  that  capital  to  commercial  enterprise  no  Mosaic  principle 
was  infringed  by  charging  him  interest.     This  permission,  however, 
only  applied  to  sums  borrowed  for  mercantile  purposes.     When  the 
Grentile  needed  the  loan  of  money,  not  for  commerce,  but  for  his 
subsistence,  the  Mosaic  Law  made  no  difference  between  him  and  the 
Hebrew.     '  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  his  hand  faileth 
with  thee,  then  thou  shalt  relieve  him  ;  yea,  though  he  be  a  stranger 
and  sojourner ;  that  he  may  live  with  thee.     Take  thou  no  usury  of 
him  or  increase ;  but  fear  thy  God.' 18     Yes,  this  '  tribal '  law,  which 
we  are  told  '  sanctioned  a  difference  of  principle  between  the  rule  of 
dealing  with  a  Hebrew  and  that  of  dealing  with  a  stranger,'  did  not 
allow  the  Jew  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  Israelite  and  the 
Grentile  in  the  exercise  of  philanthropy.     He  was  bidden  to  visit  the 
•sick  among  the  non-Israelites,  to  relieve  their  poor,  and  to  bury  their 
dead,  even  as  those  of  his  own  people  ;  for  he  was  bound  to  walk  in 
the  ways  of  his  Lord,  l  who  is  good  to  all,  whose  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  His  works.' 19 

17  Deut.  xxviii.  12.  '"  Lev.  xxv.  35-36. 

"  Talmud.   Gittin,  p.  61  ;  and  Maimonides,  Kings,  ch.  x.  p.  12. 
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The  article  proceeds  :  <  At  length  Humanity  itself  appeared.  .  .  . 
The  less  noble  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  led  by  national  pride  and 
ceremonialism,  embodied  in  the  Pharisee,  rejected  Humanity.'  If 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  desires  to  condemn  us  in  these  words  for  having 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  the  teacher  of  Nazareth,  we 
unhesitatingly  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  We  did  refuse,  and  we 
still  refuse,  to  pay  divine  adoration  to  a  human  being.  We  have 
been,  and  we  are  still,  faithful  to  the  teachings  of  Sinai  :  '  Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.' 20  Nor  can  we  bind  our  heaven- 
given  reason  in  iron  fetters,  such  as  a  belief  in  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  would  throw  around  us.  But  humanity  we  have  never 
rejected.  We  are  not  genuine  Jews  unless  we  be  humane,  merciful, 
brotherly,  tender,  and  considerate.  And  does  not  the  Professor  him- 
self admit :  '  Benevolent  and  munificent  they  [the  Jews]  often  are  in 
the  highest  degree '  ? 

Next  the  old  prejudice  is  revived — for  prejudices  die  hard — that 
during  the  middle  ages  the  Jews  were  '  cruel  usurers,'  '  and  learned  to 
surpass  all  races  in  the  art  of  handling  money  with  profit,  and  in  what- 
ever is  akin  to  that  art.'  Unfortunately  for  humanity,  the  times  have 
been  when  the  Hebrew  was  shut  out  from  every  honest  and  honourable 
occupation,  when  money-lending  constituted  almost  his  sole  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  when  the  imposts  heaped  upon  him,  together 
with  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of  his  borrowers,  compelled  him  to 
exact  usurious  rates  of  interest.  I  will  not  seek  to  exculpate  the  cruel 
usurers,  but  simply  repeat  what  was  said  by  a  high-minded  prelate, 
Gregory,  Bishop  of  Blois  (in  his  memoir  in  favour  of  the  Israelites) : 
'  0  nations !  If  you  recall  the  past  faults  of  the  Jews  and  their 
corruptions,  let  it  be  to  deplore  your  own  work.'  Similarly,  Martin 
Luther  observes,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1523  :  'If  we  prohibit 
the  Jews  from  following  trades  and  other  civil  occupations,  we  compel 
them  to  become  usurers.' 

And  how  different  is  the  estimate  formed  by  another  eminent 
contemporary  historian  of  this  martyr  people,  in  whom  Mr.  Gr.  Smith 
can  see  nothing,  at  the  best,  but  agents  and  partners  of  royal  and 
feudal  extortion  !  Mr.-  Lecky,  whose  views  were  not  blinded  by  party 
spirit,  sees  in  them  almost  the  only  representatives  of  commercial 
activity,  of  learning  and  progress,  during  the  middle  ages. 

While  those  around  them  were  grovelling  in  the  darkness  of  besotted  igno- 
rance ;  while  juggling  miracles  and  lying  relics  were  themes  on  which  almost  all 
Europe  was  expatiating ;  while  the  intellect  of  Christendom,  enthralled  by  count- 
less persecutions,  had  sunk  into  a  deadly  torpor,  in  which  all  lore  of  inquiry  and 
all  search  for  truth  were  abandoned,  the  Jews  were  still  pursuing  the  path  of 
knowledge,  amassing  learning,  and  stimulating  progress,  with  the  same  unflinching- 
constancy  that  they  manifested  in  their  faith.  They  were  the  most  skilful  physi- 
cians, the  ablest  financiers,  and  among  the  most  profound  philosophers.  While 

M  Exod.  xx.  3. 
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they  were  only  second  to  the  moderns  in  the  cultivation  of  natural  science,  they 
were  also  the  chief  interpreters  to  Western  Europe  of  Arabian  learning.  21 

There  now  remains  the  gravest  charge  of  all  to  be  dealt  with,  that 
genuine  Jews  cannot  be  patriots.  i  Their  only  country  is  their  race, 
which  is  one  with  their  religion.'  *  Alles  schon  dagewesen,'  says  the 
Eabbi  in  Gutzkow's  Uriel  Acosta.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  this 
cruel  accusation  has  been  preferred  against  us.  We  have  heard  it 
before  from  the  lips  of  Haman,  when  he  said  '  There  is  a  certain  people 
scattered  abroad  and  dispersed  among  the  people  in  all  the  provinces 
of  thy  kingdom ;  and  their  laws  are  diverse  from  all  people  ;  neither 
keep  they  the  king's  laws ;  therefore  it  is  not  for  the  king's  profit  to 
suffer  them.' 22 

Granted  that  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  our  ancestors  dwelt  amid 
the  vine-clad  hills  of  Judsa,  is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  be  less 
solicitous  for  the  glory  and  interest  of  the  empire  we  now  inhabit  ? 
True,  we  still  obey  certain  religious  ordinances  commanded  by  our 
Law ;  we  still  practise  '  an  oriental  and  primaeval  rite.'  Can  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  show  in  what  manner  it  prevents  us  from  being  loyal 
citizens  ?  With  as  much  right  he  can  assert  that  they  who  have  substi- 
tuted adult  for  infant  baptism  cannot  be  patriots.  He  surely  cannot 
wish  to  set  up  the  monstrous  doctrine,  that  only  they  who  belong  to 
the  Established  Church  can  be  imbued  with  love  of  their  country.  He 
surely  cannot  desire  to  push  his  proposition  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
and  to  brand  Nonconformists  and  Koman  Catholics  as  deficient,  if  not 
altogether  lacking,  in  patriotism. 

Or  does  the  Professor  mean  to  assert  that  the  sacred  Books,  from 
which  the  Jewish  religion  is  derived,  fail  to  inculcate  the  virtue  of 
patriotism  ?  There  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  such  a  supposition. 
There  was  a  time  when  Israel  was  carried  away  captive  into  Babylon, 
with  its  king,  its  priests  and  its  prophets,  its  officers  and  artisans.  Then 
there  were  some  among  the  people — Jeremiah  calls  them  dreamers- 
and  diviners — who  were  anxious  to  prevent  the  people  from  becoming 
too  deeply  attached  to  the  country  of  their  adoption,  as  they  were  not 
to  abide  there  for  more  than  seventy  years.  But  the  prophet  sent 
them  the  missive,  '  Serve  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  live.' 23  '  Build  ye 
houses,  and  dwell  in  them ;  and  plant  gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit  of 
them.  And  seek  the  welfare  of  the  city  whither  I  have  caused  you  to 

21  See  Lecky,  Rise  and  Influence  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  281,  and  the 
authorities  there  quoted.  Cf.  Draper's  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe,  vol.  i.  ch.  xviii.,  and  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv.  A  valuable  monograph  on  this  subject 
has  recently  been  published  by  Prof.  Schleiden  entitled  '  Die  Bedeutung  der  Juden 
fur  Erhaltung  und  Wiederbelebung  der  Wissenschaften  im  Mittelalter.'  The  writer, 
neither  a  Jew  nor  of  Jewish  extraction,  begins  his  treatise :  '  Die  Juden  sind  und 
bleiben  das  merkwiirdigste  Volk,  und  wenn  man  sich  auf  die  Symbolik  einer 
Vorsehung  einlassen  will,  darf  man  sie  wohl  das  "  auserwahlte  Volk  Gottes " 
nennen.' 

«  Book  of  Esther  iii.  8.  a  Jeremiah  xxvii.  17. 
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be  carried  away  captives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it ;  for  in  the 
peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace.' 24  And  the  counsel  here  given  has 
ever  since  regulated  our  course  of  action.  From  the  time  of  the 
Second  Temple,  where,  as  we  are  told  by  Philo  and  Josephus,25  sacri- 
fices were  offered  twice  every  day  for  Caesar  and  for  the  Eoman  people, 
to  this  day,  prayers  ascend  from  every  synagogue  throughout  the  globe 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  which  the  Jew  may  dwell,  and  for 
the  welfare  of  his  sovereign. 

And  we  have  proved  by  our  actions  that  our  prayers  were  not 
mere  vain  lip-service.  Whenever  and  wherever  the  members  of  this 
'  exclusive  race '  were  permitted  to  occupy  responsible  posts  in  the 
administration  of  their  country,  they  devoted  their  energies  loyally 
and  zealously  to  discharge  their  functions  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state  and  the  ruler  they  served.  We  see  them  faithful  to  the 
traditions  of  their  race;  we  see  them  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
Joseph,  who  was  called  the  '  Saviour  of  the  World '  by  the  grateful 
Egyptian  people.  We  see  them  following  the  example  of  Daniel 
and  his  colleagues,  of  Mordecai,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  who  served 
non-Jewish  kings  with  willing  allegiance.  We  read  in  history  that 
some  of  the  most  faithful  diplomatic  envoys  of  Charlemagne  were 
Jews.26  Many  of  those  men  who  by  their  writings  have  shed  lustre 
on  Hebrew  literature  were  wise  statesmen,  ministers  for  foreign 
affairs  and  ministers  of  finance,  who  brought  prosperity  and  renown 
to  the  countries  they  served.  Eabbi  Chisdai  ibn  Shaprut  was  the 
trusted  counsellor  of  the  Khalif  Abdul-Rahman  the  Third.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  did  Samuel  ibn  Nagrela  conduct  the  diplomatic  and 
military  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  His  biographer  says  of 
him  that  with  equal  devotion  he  served  the  state,  science,  his 
religion  and  his  race — separate  interests,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
claims  upon  him.27  In  addition  to  these  could  be  named  Don  Isaac 
Abravanel,  Don  Joseph,  Prince  of  Naxos,  and  a  long  list  of  illustrious 
statesmen.  It  could  further  be  easily  shown  that  devoted  loyalty 
was  evinced  not  merely  by  a  few  exceptional  men  who,  it  might  be 
argued,  rose  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  their  race,  but  by  the  bulk 
of  a  Jewish  population.  - 

In  the  declaration  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England  by  Manasseh 
Ben  Israel,  recently  published  in  the  Miscellany  of  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture^ many  an  historical  illustration  is  given  of  the  steadfast  faith- 
fulness of  the  Jewish  people  as  subjects.  One  example  may  suffice  :— 

In  Spain,  the  Jews  of  Burgos,  as  the  chronicles  do  declare,  most  generously 
showed  the  same  fidelity  in  the  time  of  Don  Henry,  who,  having  lulled  his  brother 

24  Jeremiah  xxix.  5,  7. 

25  Wars  of  the  Jens,  Book  II.  chap.  x.  §  4. 

28  The  authorities  for  these  and  the  following  facts  are  given  in  Gratz's  Go- 
schichte  der  Juden. 

27  See  Miscellany  of  Hclrew  Literature,  1st  issue,  '  The  Minister  Rabbi  Samuel 
ibn  Nagrela,'  by  Dr.  Gratz. 
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the  king,  Don  Pedro,  made  himself  lord  of  all  his  kingdoms,  and  brought  under 
his  obedience  all  the  grandees  and  people  of  Spain.  Only  the  Jews  of  Burgos 
denied  to  obey  him,  and  fortified  themselves  within  the  city,  saying,  that  God 
would  never  have  it  that  they  should  deny  obedience  to  their  natural  lord,  Don 
Pedro,  or  to  his  rightful  successors — a  constancy  that  the  prudent  king,  Don  Henry, 
very  much  esteemed  of,  saying,  that  such  vassals  as  those  were,  by  kings  and 
great  men,  worthy  of  much  account,  seeing  they  held  greater  respect  to  the  fidelity 
they  owed  to  their  king,  although  conquered  and  dead,  than  to  the  present  for- 
tune of  the  conqueror.  And  a  while  after,  receiving  very  honourable  conditions, 
they  gave  themselves  over.28 

It  is  but  rarely  that  Jews  have  been  permitted  the  opportunity 
of  fighting  for  their  country,  but  whenever  they  have  been  allowed 
to  enter  the  lists,  they  have  proved  that  the  yellow  badge  of  de- 
gradation and  contumely  had  not  altogether  quenched  the  soul  of 
manhood  within  them,  that  they  were  not  unworthy  descendants  of 
the  Maccabean  heroes  who  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  Syrian  king. 
An  imperial  Austrian  standard  is  to  this  day  suspended  in  the 
Alt  neu  Schule  at  Prague,  one  of  the  oldest  synagogues  in  Europe — 
a  standard  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Judenstadt  by  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  the  Third  in  recognition  of  the  valour  they  had 
displayed  in  keeping  at  bay  the  Swedish  besiegers  in  the  year  1648. 

During  the  present  century  until  very  recently  Jews  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  military  service.  Now  that  they  have  been 
admitted,  have  they  proved  themselves  cowards  or  traitors  on  the 
day  of  battle  ?  '  Patriots  they  cannot  be,'  says  Professor  Groldwin 
Smith.  Is  it  just  to  cast  this  opprobrium  upon  the  Jews  of  Grermany 
who  but  lately  shed  their  life's  blood  in  defence  of  their  Fatherland  ? 
Is  this  insult  deserved  by  the  brave  Jews  of  France  who  rallied  with 
equal  alacrity  under  the  banner  of  the  Empire  and  the  Kepublic 
when  the  safety  of  their  country  was  imperilled  ?  The  Iron  Cross 
and  the  badge  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  which'  decorate  the  breast  of 
many  a  valiant  Jew  of  Grermany  and  France  prove  how  confidently 
a  state  may  reckon  upon  its  Jewish  sons  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
Nay,  even  the  poor  downtrodden  Jews  of  Roumania  volunteered  in 
large  numbers  to  serve  in  the  national  army,  and  fought  patriotically 
at  the  side  of  their  oppressors,  in  the  war  with  Turkey  just  ended. 

And  in  this  dear  England  of  ours  have  we  Jews  ever  been  guilty 
of  an  offence  that  could  deserve  the  stigma  of  the  Professor  ?  Have 
the  Jewish  members  of  Parliament  shown  that  '  they  cannot  really 
share  the  political  life  of  a  European  nation  '  ?  Have  Jewish  magis- 
trates, has  a  Jewish  Master  of  the  Rolls,  discharged  judicial  and 
magisterial  functions  less  faithfully  than  their  Christian  fellow- 
citizens  ?  When  the  cry  of  the  famine-stricken  indwellers  of  India 
reached  our  shores,  did  the  members  of  this  '  exclusive  race '  hold 
back  their  hand  ?  When  the  Heir-Apparent  was  laid  low  by  disease, 

28  The  truth  of  this  fact  is  attested  by  a  contemporary  chronicler,  Ayala,  in  his 
Cronica  for  the  year  1367,  ch.  34,  35. 
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did  the  Jews  fail  to  send  up  their  fervent  prayers  on  high  ?  Did  not 
the  Primate  in  that  memorable  thanksgiving  service  at  the  Metro- 
politan Cathedral  state  in  his  sermon,  '  None  were  more  hearty  in 
their  prayers  than  God's  ancient  people  '  ? 

I  have  been  informed  that  of  the  200,000  volunteers  enrolled  in 
England  there  are  no  fewer  than  2,000  Jews.  And  this  I  can  assert 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  of  all  the  subjects  of  our  most 
gracious  Majesty  there  is  no  section  more  deeply  concerned  for  the 
honour,  the  highest  and  truest  interests  of  our  beloved  country,  no 
class  more  ready  at  the  same  time  to  make  for  its  sake  every  sacrifice 
of  comfort,  of  substance,  aye,  and  of  life,  than  that  which  professes 
the  ancient,  primaeval  faith  of  Judaism. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  Jews  feel  ourselves  bound  by  the  ties  of 
religion  with  our  brethren  in  foreign  lands.  It  is  quite  true  that 
when  we  hear  that  they  are  oppressed  and  persecuted  we  seek  to  do 
what  is  in  our  power  to  mitigate  their  sufferings.  We  invoke  the 
powerful  help  of  the  British  Government  that  is  ever  ready  to  lift  up 
its  voice  on  behalf  of  persecuted  humanity.  But  does  this  feeling  of 
kinship  militate  against  the  loyalty  we  owe  our  country  ?  Are  those 
Christians  less  loyal  citizens  of  England  who  have  pleaded  for  the 
better  government  of  their  co-religionists  in  Bulgaria  ?  Inasmuch 
as  we  are  Englishmen,  it  behoves  us  to  sympathise  with  the  oppressed 
throughout  the  globe.  We  never  prove  ourselves  better  Englishmen 
than  when  we  plead  on  behalf  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  in  the 
name  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  left  one  loophole  to  the  Professor.  He 
may  say,  '  Granted  then  that  you  are  patriots,  but  then  you  are  not 
genuine  Jews.'  Genuine  Jews  perhaps  not,  according  to  the  dis- 
torted conceptions  of  an  Eisenmenger,  a  Chiarini,  or  a  Billroth. 
I,  however,  deny  the  right  of  an  historian  to  first  set  up  the  travesty 
of  a  Jew  and  then  to  say,  '  This  is  a  Jew,  and  he  who  does  not 
resemble  him  is  not  a  genuine  Jew.'  And  so,  conscious  of  my  own 
Judaism,  I  distinctly  refuse  the  Professor  the  right  to  deny  me  the 
appellation  of  genuine  Jew. 

An  old  Talmudic  adage  has  it  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
scholar  to  plant  peace  and  goodwill  upon  earth.  It  should,  in  truth, 
be  his  mission  to  extirpate  prejudice  and  to  banish  sectarian  hatred. 
Is  it  not  then  to  be  deplored  that  a  teacher  of  history  should  have 
lent  the  weight  of  his  name  to  perpetuate  prejudice  and  to  galvanise 
into  a  spurious  vitality  the  Hydra  of  religious  intolerance  ? 

A  teacher  of  history  should  regard  himself  as  an  apostle  of  truth. 
If,  pandering  to  popular  prejudice,  he  substitutes  sensational  fiction 
for  inexorable  fact,  though  he  may  achieve  distinction  among  the 
ephemeridce  of  his  time,  posterity  will  refuse  him  the  title  of  historian. 

HERMANN  ABLER. 
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THE  GOOD  AND  EVIL  OF  EXAMINATION,1 


IN  an  interesting  survey  of  English  education  by  a  high  German 
official2 — a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  in- 
clined to  look  upon  our  system  with  no  lack  of  intelligent  sympathy 
—there  occur  certain  passages  (one  .of  which  was  quoted  not  long  ago 
by  Mr.  Forster)  expressing  the  utter  astonishment  with  which  any  one, 
looking  from  his  point  of  view,  naturally  regards  the  extraordinary 
multiplication  both  of  examinations  and  prizes  in  England  at  the 
present  day. 

Examinations  and  prizes  are  looked  upon. in  England  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  producing  the  desired  effect ;  other  means  are  either  unknown,  or  are  not 
attempted.  The  administrations  of  German  schools  are  more  concerned  about 
securing  the  right  way  to  the  goal,  and  about  seeing  it  rightly  followed.  The 
number  of  candidates  for  the  leaving  examination  who  have  privately  prepared 
themselves,  is  comparatively  very  small.  In  England  attention  is  almost  exclu- 
sively directed  to  the  demonstrable  final  result.  From  time  to  time  something 
like  an  alarum  bell  sounds  throughout  the  country :  Come  and  be  examined  !  And 
they  come,  boys  and  girls,  young  and  old,  having  crammed  into  themselves  as 
much  knowledge  as  they  could.  How  they  have  acquired  what  they  know  is 
never  asked,  nor  are  they  shown  what  is  the  best  method  ;  and  yet  what  work 
could  after  all  be  more  worthy  of  a  university  than  to  point  this  out  ?  Results  ! 
results !  this  is  characteristic  of  England,  and  best  explains  the  present  high  valus 
set  upon  examinations  in  schools  and  universities.  .  .  . 

Of  all  the  contrasts  which  the  English  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  shows, 
none  has  appeared  to  me  so  striking  and  contradictory  as  the  fact  that  a  nation 
which  has  so  great  and  sacred  an  idea  of  duty  makes  no  use  of  that  idea  in  the 
school  education  of  the  young ;  it  has  rather  allowed  it  to  become  the  custom,  and 
it  is  an  evil  custom,  to  regard  the  prospect  of  reward  and  honour  as  the  chief 
impulse  to  industry  and  exertion.  Nelson's  words  to  his  men  before  the  battle  of 

1  Since  writing  this  article  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  Mr.  Latham's 
most  valuable  and  interesting  book  on  TJte  Action  of  Examinations  (Deighton,  Bell 
&  Co.).    In  some  points  I  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  my  own  conclusions  confirmed 
by  his  high  authority.     In  others  I  am  compelled  to  differ  with  him.     He  writes  (I 
venture  to  think)  as  one  who  has  suffered  much  under  the  hard  pressure  of  Cam- 
bridge Examinations  is  likely  to  write,  doing  fair  justice  to  the  good  of  the  system, 
but  dwelling  most  pointedly  and  humorously  on  its  defects.     But  the  book  will 
repay  careful  study,  especially  in  its  historical  sketch  of   the  old  system  of  dis- 
putation and  the  growth  of  the  Tripos. 

2  German  Letters  on  English  Education.     By  Dr.  L.  Wiese,  late  Privy  Councillor 
in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia.    Translated  by  L.  Schmitz,  LL.D. 
(London  :  William  Collins  &  Co.  1877.) 
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Trafalgar  are  well  known,  and  whoever  resides  in  England  has  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  in  the  family  life  and  elsewhere  in  the  actions  of  men  the  effects 
of  a  wide-spread  and  deep  sense  of  duty;  every  child  that  learns  the  English 
catechism  carries  from  it  into  life  the  command  everywhere  to  do  its  duty.  .  .  . 
Even  he  who  is  not  so  rigorous  as  to  condemn  in  schools  every  appeal  to  ambition, 
will  not  be  able  to  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fostered  in  English  schools. 
At  all  stages  of  instruction,  from  the  university  to  the  elementary  school,  rewards 
and  prizes  are  in  England  among  the  chief  incentives  to  industry ;  even  in  Sunday 
schools,  which  are  sometimes  held  in  churches,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this 
means  is  thought  indispensable.  Prizes  and  medals  are  given  not  only  for  good 
progress  in  learning  but  also  for  good  conduct.  As  the  custom  is  universal,  no 
doubts  about  it  ever  arise :  it  has  always  been  so.  ... 

About  the  end  of  July  of  the  present  year,  when  after  the  closing  of  the  schools 
many  pupils  went  home  for  the  holidays,  I  heard  a  father  greet  his  son  at  the 
railway  station  with  the  question :  '  How  many  prizes  ?  '  And  when  the  boy  said 
'  Three/  the  father's  countenance  seemed  to  ask,  '  No  more  ?  '  In  Scotland  I  heard 
a  mother  on  a  similar  occasion  say :  '  What  place  in  the  class  ? '  "With  us  in 
Germany  the  question  would  be :  '  Have  you  been  promoted  ?  '  or  l  Have  you  a 
good  report  ?  '  .  .  .  You  may  hear  Englishmen  say :  '  You  must  pay  people  if  they 
are  to  learn  anything,  otherwise  it  will  not  do,'  and  their  argument,  the  logic  of 
which  looks  like  cynicism,  is, '  Do  you  suppose  that  barristers  occupy  themselves 
with  law,  or  the  physician  with  medicine,  from  a  love  of  the  thing  ?  No  !  they 
want  to  earn  money.  Why  should  we  demand  greater  disinterestedness  from 
young  men  ? ' 

I  imagine  that  these  words  will  strike  a  chord  of  sympathy  in 
many  English  hearts.  On  every  side  we  hear  a  chorus  of  discontent — 
groans  from  examiners  and  examinees  under  the  burden  which  weighs 
equally  on  both — cries  of  commiseration  from  a  sympathetic  body  of 
bystanders,  looking  on  both  classes  of  victims  with  that  mixture  of 
contempt  and  pity  with  which  Aristophanes  contemplates  the  pale 
students  of  the  Phrontisterion.  That  chorus  at  the  present  moment 
is  so  loud,  that  it  bids  fair  to  drown  the  triumphant  pseans  of  the 
band  which  has  marched  on  so  confidently  under  the  banner  of  '  pay- 
ment by  results,'  and  trampled  resolutely  down  all  educational  con- 
siderations, which  cannot  be  brought  to  the  test  of  examination  and 
tabulated  in  the  appendices  to  Government  Keports.  But  is  it  not  too 
loud  ?  There  is  a  very  useful  function  which  is  discharged  by  what 
Mr.  Carlyle  calls  '  shrieking.'  In  many  cases  the  public  cannot  be 
wakened  from  apathy,  or  the  official  mind  scared  out  of  the  groove  of 
routine,  except  by  a  shriek,  '  a  long  shriek,  a  loud  shriek,  and  a  shriek 
all  together.'  But  on  this  matter  this  preliminary  operation  has  been 
so  well  performed,  that  we  can  now  afford  to  take  the  wise  advice 
*  to  stop  shrieking  and  inquire.'  There  seems  to  be  no  inconsider- 
able danger  that  to  an  exaggerated  trust  in  examinations  there  may 
succeed  an  excessive  and  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  them. 
Whenever  one  party  vaunts  a  medicine  as  a  panacea,  their  opponents 
are  seldom  content  without  denouncing  it  as  a  mere  sham,  or  perhaps 
a  deadly  poison. 

Some  signs  of  this  tendency  are  traceable  in  the  passages  quo.ted 
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above.  For  the  principle  of  examination  and  the  principle  of  com- 
petitive prize-giving  are  there  spoken  of  as  virtually  one  ;  whereas  it 
is  clear  that  they  may  be  perfectly  distinct,  and  are  certainly  far  from 
coextensive  with  each  other.  So,  again,  arguments  are,  I  think,  used 
for  and  against  examination  generally  which  apply  only  to  one  of  its 
many  functions.  It  is  thought  sufficient,  moreover,  to  condemn  a 
system  dependent  on  examination,  if  we  can  prove  that  it  offers  but 
an  imperfect  test  of  excellence,  without  attempting  to  discover  a 
more  perfectly  discriminative  system  by  which  it  may  be  replaced. 
Again,  when  it  has  been  eloquently  shown  that,  under  an  ideal  system 
of  teaching  and  for  ideal  scholars,  examination  is  likely  to  be  a 
questionable  gain,  if  not  an  actual  hindrance,  it  is  concluded  by 
acclamation  that  it  must  be  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  to  the  edu- 
cational world  in  its  actual  state.  All  this  is  natural  enough  to  the 
irritation  of  overburdened  teachers  and  learners ;  and  popular  judg- 
ment always  loves  the  sweeping  generalities,  from  which  fuller  ex- 
perience shrinks.  But  it  will  be  an  unhappy  thing  if  it  leads  to  an 
indiscriminate  onslaught  on  the  whole  examination  system  ;  and  it  is- 
with  a  view  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  the  different  characteristics 
and  functions  of  examination  that  these  pages  are  written,  after  some 
experience  of  it  both  from  below  and  from  above. 

I  venture  at  the  outset  to  insist  on  two  general  considerations. 

First,  I  hold  it  possible  by  examination,  deliberately  and  carefully 
conducted,  to  test  and  to  estimate  ir  those  who  are  submitted  to 
it,  not  only  formed  knowledge  on  this  or  that  subject,  but  intelligence^ 
thoughtfulness,  and  promise  of  future  growth.  That  this  is  a  difficult 
task  I  admit ;  but  I  believe  that  an  examiner,  who  brings  to  this 
difficult  task  the  natural  qualifications  and  the  amount  of  study 
which  it  requires,  can  in  very  great  degree  succeed  in  the  attempt, 
provided  that  he  is  allowed  sufficient  time,  and  that  he  makes  use  of 
all  the  various  means  of  examination  which  are  at  his  command. 
Written  papers,  for  example,  without  the  addition  of  a  viva  voce  ex- 
amination, are  plainly  insufficient  as  a  complete  test,  especially  of 
capacity  and  intelligence.  If  taken  alone,  they  may  give  an  undue 
advantage  to  '  cram '  (properly  so  called),  that  is,  to  undigested  and 
superficial  knowledge.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  charge  on  examination  in 
the  abstract  a  defect  which  is  due  to  the  wilful  neglect  of  one  of  its 
most  important  elements.  It  seems  to  me  almost  as  foolish  to  decide 
wholly  by  written  examination  papers,  as  to  elect  a  man  to  an  office 
simply  on  written  testimonials. 

Hence,  I  cannot  believe — what  is  commonly  asserted — that  the 
system  of  examination  necessarily  plays  into  the  hands  of  *  crammers/ 
After  all,  what  is  a '  crammer,'  and  how  far  is  he  (to  borrow  an  ironical 
phrase  from  Mr.  Lowe)  '  abhorred  of  gods  and  men '  ?  It  is  absurd  to 
apply  the  odious  title  to  a  teacher,  who  simply  directs  the  studies  of 
his  pupils  into  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  requirements  of  certain 
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examinations,  while  within  those  lines  he  devotes  all  his  energies  to 
teach  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  to  see  that  his  pupils  really  learn, 
with  that  clear  and  definite  knowledge  which  can  be  substantially  re- 
produced on  demand.3  His  work  is  not,  indeed,  so  high  and  so  ori- 
ginal as  the  work  of  the  teacher,  who  is  allowed  to  follow  out  his  own 
lines  of  thought  absolutely,  and  whose  hearers  are  free  from  all 
anxiety  except  the  anxiety  to  learn.  But  it  is  sound  and  true  work 
nevertheless ;  and  unquestionably  it  ought  to  be,  by  the  nature  of 
the  case,  so  thoroughly  digested  as  least  of  all  to  deserve  the  name  of 
'  cram.'  The  true  '  crammer '  is  the  man — and  such  men  unhappily 
there  are — whose  whole  object  is  not  to  teach  thoroughly  the  subjects 
he  undertakes,  but  to  induce  his  pupils  to  get  up  simply  what  is 
'  likely  to  be  asked,'  perhaps  from  compendiums  or  dictated  papers 
committed  almost  mechanically  to  memory — who  descends  to  the 
baseness  of  studying  the  idiosyncrasies  of  particular  examiners,  and 
calculating,  by  statistical  references  to  their  former  papers,  what 
questions  they  are  likely  to  set — who  inculcates  assiduously  the 
acquisition  of  that  style  in  answering,  which  is  best  calculated  at 
once  to  simulate  knowledge  and  conceal  ignorance — and  who,  making 
a  mere  trade  of  his  work,  condescends  to  the  worst  tricks  of  trade — 
unwearied  puffing,  assumption  of  the  credit  of  the  success  of  pupils 
really  taught  elsewhere,  and  the  commercial  speculation,  which 
offers  to  demand  no  payment  in  case  of  failure,  on  condition  of  an 
exorbitant  profit  in  case  of  success.  Such  a  man  as  this  deserves 
every  opprobrium  that  can  be  heaped  upon  him ;  and  no  name  is 
more  appropriate  than  the  term '  cram ' — unclassical  but  significant — 
to  describe  the  '  vacant  husks '  hardly  *  meant  for  grain  '  with  which 
he  cheats  the  appetite  for  true  knowledge. 

But  I  maintain  that  an  examination  ought  always  to  be  able  to 
defeat  these  crammers  properly  so  called.  If  it  does  not,  the  fault  is  to 
be  traced  to  excess  of  width  or  narrowness  in  scope,  to  the  use  of 
defective  machinery,  to  insufficiency  of  time  assigned  to  individual 
examination,  or  (to  speak  plainly)  to  .the  imperfect  discharge  of 
duty  by  examiners.  Men  who  carelessly  set  stock  questions  and 
questions  which  can  be  answered  by  memory  without  thought,  or 
make  their  papers  a  field  for  the  exhibition  of  their  own  cleverness 
and  their  own  peculiar  theories,  (without  considering  what  may 
rightly  be  expected  from  the  young  men  or  boys  examined,  and  what 

3  I  (like  Mr.  Latham)  had  the  high  privilege  of  attending  Mr.  William  Hopkins 
as  a  private  tutor.  He  was  called,  like  inferior  men,  a  '  coach  '  (the  term  '  crammer  ' 
not  having  been  invented).  His  curriculum  of  study  was,  I  doubt  not,  suggested  by 
the  plan  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos.  But  his  teaching  was  as  true  and  scientific  as 
any  teaching  could  possibly  be,  and  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Latham  (p.  166)  that 
even  the  boldest  undergraduate  would  have  shrunk  from  asking  him  whether  this 
or  that  subject  would  '  pay.'  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  crammer  properly  so 
called  had  not  yet  blossomed  out  into  the  luxuriance  of  the  present  day,  there  were 
plenty  of  private  tutors,  able  and  not  unsuccessful,  who  simply '  crammed '  their  men. 
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is  therefore  likely  really  to  test  their  knowledge  and  capacity)  simply 
court  failure.  There  seems  to  be  too  little  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
ceeding difficulty  of  the  task  of  thorough  examination.  Examiners 
are  burdened  with  a  mass  of  work  which  they  cannot  get  through 
except  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  and  which  even  then  so  utterly 
wearies  them  out,  that  their  faculty  of  judgment  and  comparison  is 
lost.  They  themselves  sometimes  seem  to  act  as  if  anything  would 
do  for  an  examination  paper ;  and,  unless  they  are  strangely  belied, 
are  far  from  preserving  an  uniform  standard  in  their  arbitrary  and  ir- 
revocable decisions.  Where  these  things  are  so,  the  examination  will 
certainly  become  more  and  more  a  sham,  the  delight  of  the  crammer 
and  the  crammed,  the  abomination  of  the  best  teachers  and  learners. 
But  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  principle  but  in  the  administration.  It 
is  to  be  remedied,  not  by  giving  up  examination,  but  by  examining 
better. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  urge  that  examination  in  all  its  aspects 
is  at  its  best,  when  it  is  dissociated  from  the  competitive  system,  and 
has  only  to  mark  the  different  grades  of  absolute  merit  in  the  candi- 
dates submitted  to  it.     Competition  in  itself,  whether  for  simple 
honour  or  for  prizes  of  material  value,  is,  no  doubt,  a  law  of  human 
society,  instinctive  and  ineradicable,   closely   interwoven  with  the 
nobler  desire  of  absolute  excellence.     It  is  unhappily  in  practice  all 
but   impossible  to    stop  with  alsv  apiffrsvsiv,   without  adding   KOI 
virsipo^os  £/j,(j,£vat,  a\\o)v.     But  it  is  at  best  a  secondary  principle, 
belonging  to  the  weaker  and  lower  elements  of  human  nature,  defend- 
ing itself  chiefly  as  applying  a  needful  stimulus  to  the  laziness  or 
desultoriness   of  man.     The   moment   it   assumes  to   be  a  leading 
principle,  especially  in  any  of  the  higher  actions  of  the  mind,  intel- 
lectual or  moral,  it  becomes  a  delusion  and  a  snare ;  and  we  have  not 
then  a  word   of  exculpation   or  extenuation   to    offer   against  the 
grave  condemnation  of  Dr.  Wiese  quoted  above.     The  competitive 
principle  in  examination  may  be  in  some  cases  inevitable,  in  virtue 
of  the  very  purposes  of  the  examination.     But  it  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  necessary  evil.     Every  examiner  knows  how  difficult  it 
often  is  to  discriminate  fairly  between  competitors,  where  success  or 
failure  in  life  turns  on  the  decision,  and  to  make  a  marked  distinction, 
pregnant  with  results,  where  merits,  perhaps  differing  in  kind,  are 
yet  equal  or  all  but  equal.    But — what  is  of  still  more  consequence — 
it  probably  spoils  the  tone  of  the  examination  itself,  and  certainly  it 
misrepresents  to  the  public  mind  the  best  functions  of  examination 
in  the  abstract.    The  less  we  have  of  it,  and  the  more  examination  is 
a  qualifying  test  of  absolute  merit,  the  better  it  will  be  for  examina- 
tions, and  the  better,  I  believe,  for  the  public  at  large.     The  selfish 
passion  for  glory  and  pre-eminence  needs  no  fostering.     We  cannot 
be  surprised  to  hear  from  public  schoolmasters  and  university  tutors 
that  the  wholesale  introduction  of  the  competitive  system  is  pro- 
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ducing  a  prize-hunting  and  scholarship-hunting  fever — not  unlike 
the  « pot- hunting '  of  which  men  talk  in  athletic  sports.  But  the 
natural  wish  to  extirpate  or  to  discourage  this  need  not  lead  to  a 
crusade  against  the  whole  system  of  examination,  as  if  the  two  were 
virtually  identical. 

Pleading,  therefore,  for  the  true  conception  of  examination,  as 
distinct  from  all  idea  of  competition,  and  for  all  possible  perfection  in 
its  machinery,  I  would  next  suggest  a  careful  distinction  between  its 
various  functions.  These  seem  to  be  mainly  three.  Examination  may 
be  regarded,  first,  as  an  instrument  of  education  ;  next,  as  a  public  test 
of  excellence  ;  and  thirdly,  as  a  means  of  selection  either  for  rewards 
and  privileges,  or  for  appointment,  and  possibly  for  promotion,  in  the 
public  service.  These  three  functions,  although  they  may  in  practice 
shade  off  to  one  another,  are  in  theory  so  entirely  distinct,  that  a  man 
may  with  perfect  consistency  advocate  one  and  denounce  the  others. 

(I.)  It  is  too  much  forgotten  that  Examination  is  an  important 
but  subordinate  element  of  teaching.  As  such,  it  ought  to  claim 
its  place  in  the  system  of  every  school,  college,  and  university, 
although  nothing  but  stern  necessity  can  excuse  the  limitation 
of  the  functions  of  any  university  (as  is  the  case  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  London)  to  the  single  and  necessarily  subordinate  work 
of  examination.  For  to  make  examination  thoroughly  useful  as  an 
educational  agency,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  correlated  with  syste- 
matic teaching.  It  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  best  conducted  mainly 
by  those  who  actually  teach,  occasionally  by  others  independent  of 
them.  But  in  each  case  it  ought  to  have  regard  to  the  actual 
teaching,  in  the  one  simply  gathering  up  its  results,  in  the  other 
supplementing  these  results  by  fresh  suggestion. 

This,  which  I  hold  to  be  its  highest  function,  belongs  even  to 
an  ideal  process  of  education  ;  and  at  no  point  is  it  inconsiderable, 
though  it  varies  in  importance  at  its  different  stages.  It  is 
almost  a  commonplace  to  refer  to  its  twofold  object,  in  relation  to 
what  has  been  actually  taught — first,  to  secure  precision,  sound- 
ness, and  accuracy  of  knowledge ;  and  next,  in  close  connection  with 
this,  to  enforce  facility  and  clearness  of  expression,  and  sagacity  in 
choosing  out  the  main  points  of  a  subject.  To  these,  moreover, 
should  be  added  a  third  object — the  suggestion  of  fresh  matter 
beyond  what  has  been  actually  taught  (such  as  was  the  one  purpose 
of  the  Socratic  cross-examination),  either  negatively  by  bringing 
home  the  consciousness  of  ignorance,  or  positively  by  the  indication 
of  new  lines  of  thought.  Of  these  the  last  two  advantages  must  be 
considered  as  absolute,  probably  increasing  in  importance  in  the 
later  stages  of  education.  But  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  which 
examinations  should  endeavour  to  elicit  must  necessarily  vary  at 
different  points  of  educational  progress.  In  depreciating  the  achieve- 
ments of  pure  memory,  which  it  is  supposed  to  foster,  it  seems  often 
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to  be  forgotten  that  in  early  days  it  is  precisely  memory,  which  is 
necessarily  and  providentially  prominent  in  the  mind,  storing  up  the 
materials  for  future  thought  and  originality.  Intelligent  memory  is 
at  that  stage  a  product  to  be  stimulated  and  rewarded,  at  least  as 
much  as  precocious  originality  of  thought.  It  is  the  examiner's 
fault  if  memory  be  allowed  to  be  mechanical  and  unintelligent ;  but, 
when  he  is  dealing  with  young  minds,  he  may  be  very  well  content 
with  fairly  intelligent  reproductions  from  the  storehouse  of  memory, 
even  if  they  be  as  yet  imperfectly  assimilated.  As  time  goes  on, 
examination  should  devote  itself  more  and  more  to  secure  more 
perfect  assimilation,  to  encourage  some  freshness  of  thought,  to  re- 
ward not  the  possession  of  the  raw  material  of  knowledge  but  the 
power  to  use  it.  But,  until  full  maturity  is  reached,  it  will  always 
have,  under  different  forms  and  in  different  proportions,  a  very 
important  educational  function.4 

But  besides  this  function  of  examination,  to  test  and  perfect  what 
is  actually  taught,  it  has,  if  wisely  organised  by  any  superior  authority, 
a  valuable  directive  influence.  It  guides  both  teacher  and  learner 
in  certain  specified  directions,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  fixed 
upon  after  careful  study  of  the  right  scope  and  harmony  of  the  course 
of  education  to  be  submitted  to  it.  It  thus  guards  against  omission 
or  careless  handling  of  some  subjects,  and  exaggerated  devotion  to 
others — against  the  ill-proportioned  training  which  stimulates  this 
faculty  of  the  mind  and  stunts  that.  In  this  respect  the  university 
examinations  already  discharge  a  most  useful  directive  function  to- 
wards the  education  of  the  country  ;  and  it  is  on  this  that  the  chief 
stress  has  been  laid  by  those  who  have  urged  the  old  universities  to 
undertake  examination  of  individuals  other  than  their  own  members, 
and  of  such  schools  as  are  willing  to  submit  to  their  guidance.  By 
this,  especially  in  the  days  when  the  curriculum  of  English  education 
needed  extension  and  diversity,  the  University  of  London  conferred 
by  its  examinations  a  very  important  public  benefit. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Hitherto  I  have  looked  only  to  the  service 
rendered  under  an  ideal  system  of  education.  There  is  a  further 
use  of  examination  under  the  actual  condition  of  things,  so  impor- 
tant that  it  is  often  allowed  to  obscure  all  others.  It  must  foster — 
and,  if  need  be,  enforce — a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  learners 
against  indolence,  desultoriness,  frivolous  or  obstinate  waste  of  time  and 
teaching.  Seeing  that  this — far  more  than  stupidity  in  learning  or 
errors  of  teaching — is  the  great  hindrance  to  education,  it  is  difficult 
to  hear  with  patience  transcendental  tirades  against  examination,  which 
unquestionably  does  so  much  to  meet  it,  because  it  must  be,  in  some 
degree,  a  rough  and  ready  way  of  acting  on  the  mind.  What  is  to 

4  Mr.  Latham  (in  his  fifth  chapter)  has  some  interesting  and  suggestive  remarks 
on  the  various  kinds  of  memory — the  '  portative,'  '  analytical,'  and  '  assimilative,' 
and  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  them  in  examination. 
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become  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  educational  army  without  it?  In 
the  G-erman  universities,  where  examination  plays  apparently  so  small 
a  part,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  belief  that  they  must  be,  in  great  degree, 
sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  brilliant  few.  Of  course,  like  all  semi- 
compulsory  processes,  it  is  simply  '  of  the  law ; '  and  accordingly  there 
will  be  those  who  fall  below  it  and  those  who  rise  above  it.  To  the 
former  class  it  will  be  useless  ;  to  the  latter  it  must  be  needless,  and 
may  be  worse  than  needless-.  But,  after  all,  it  is  for  the  mass  thai 
we  must  legislate;  the  exceptions  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  excep- 
tional dispensations. 

It  is  in  respect  of  this  lower  function  of  examination  that  the 
element  of  reward  and  punishment  must  come  in,  and  the  readiest 
way  of  applying  it  is  by  the  introduction  of  competition,  with  its 
prizes  for  superiority  and  its  disgraces  for  failure.  Probably  it  is 
inevitable  to  accept  this  competitive  principle  in  some  degree.  But 
for  the  higher  educational  function  of  examination  it  is  certainly  un- 
necessary, and  probably  injurious.  Even  in  this  lower  function  it 
might  with  advantage  be  confined  within  far  narrower  limits.  The 
encouragement  of  an  unceasing  competition,  from  the  first  day  at  school 
to  the  last  day  at  the  university,  is  allowed  to  be  questionable  in  its 
moral  and  intellectual  effects,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
are  not  two  sides  to  the  question,  even  in  respect  to  its  immediate 
object  of  calling  out  energy — whether  it  does  not  discourage  one 
almost  as  much  as  it  stimulates  another.  In  any  case  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  in  no  sense  essential  to  the  educational  usefulness  of  exami- 
nation. The  two  principles  should  be  rigidly  distinguished  from 
one  another. 

Now  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  while  it  would  be  fatal  to  ex- 
clude examination  from  our  educational  system,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  overdo  it.  It  will  not  do  to  be  always  plucking  up  the  young 
plant  of  knowledge  to  see  how  it  grows.  Study  requires  some  amount, 
of  peace  and  quietness,  without  the  constant  expectation  of  being 
called  to  c  stand  and  deliver.'  Nor  is  it  very  wise  to  encourage  the 
idea,  either  that  no  -knowledge  which  cannot  be  reproduced  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  has  any  real  value,  or  that  no  study  is  re- 
sponsible which  cannot  be  brought  to  some  external  test.  Exami- 
nation has  its  place.  But  what  if  it  does  not  know  its  place,  and 
claims  a  supremacy  to  which  it  has  no  right  ? 

If  we  may  trust  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  schoolmasters, 
college  tutors,  and  university  professors,  English  education  is  now  in 
considerable  danger  on  this  point.  Examinations  are  multiplied  to 
excess ;  and  whereas,  under  both  the  aspects  at  which  I  have  glanced 
above,  they  ought  to  belong  especially  to  the  earlier  stages  of  training, 
they  are  made  to  press  most  heavily  on  advanced  students.  Possibly 
this  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  use  of  examinations  from  within  for 
educational  purposes,  as  to  the  application  of  them  from  without,  as 
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a  test  of  personal  or  corporate  efficiency.  But  it  is  none  the  less,  on 
that  account,  an  educational  hindrance,  which  ought  to  be  resisted  in 
the  interests  of  sound  learning.  It  is  a  poor  compensation  for  in- 
juring life  and  growth  that  we  have  improved  to  the  utmost  our  tests 
of  vitality. 

If  this  be  so,  the  remedy  ought  to  be  in  our  own  hands.  To 
diminish  the  quantity  of  examinations,  and  to  improve  their  quality 
— to  adapt  their  machinery  better  to  the  various  stages  of  educational 
progress  with  which  they  have  to  deal — to  distribute  them  more 
reasonably,  and  to  attach  them  to  those  stages  of  progress  which 
most  require  them — to  retain  them  inflexibly  for  the  mass,  and  to 
consider  how  the  more  brilliant  and  thoughtful  may  be  exempted 
from  them,  at  least  in  part — above  all,  to  limit  the  power  of  the  fierce 
restlessness  of  competition,  and  the  comparatively  ignoble  influence 
of  prizes  and  rewards — this  is  the  task  which  lies  before  us.  It  will 
be  better  to  devote  ourselves  to  this  with  caution  and  discrimination, 
than  to  relieve  our  minds  by  indiscriminate  clamour  or  sweeping 
sarcasm  against  the  whole  principle  of  examination. 

(II.)  But  I  pass  from  this  educational  function  of  examination, 
which  is  perhaps  best  carried  out  when  it  is  mainly  confided  to  the 
hands  of  the  actual  teachers,  to  its  function  as  a  test  of  excellence, 
for  the  performance  of  which  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  given 
over  to  other  hands.  This  has  two  chief  branches — first,  the  exa- 
mination of  individuals,  of  which  the  university  examination  for  a 
degree  is  the  highest  representative ;  and  next,  that  examination  or 
inspection  of  schools  and  colleges,  which,  begun  in  the  operations  of 
the  Education  Department  upon  Elementary  Schools,  is  now  gradually 
embracing  directly  and  indirectly  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  Every 
one  must  see  that  in  both  aspects  this  function  of  examination  is  ex- 
tending itself  every  day,  and  most  men  will  agree  that  this  extension 
is  at  the  present  moment  irresistible.  But  is  it  a  thing  to  be 
welcomed  or  dreaded  ?  Shall  we  cry  out  against  the  4  great  Moloch 
of  examination '  ?  or  shall  we  accept  it  as  on  the  whole  a  stern  but 
beneficent  agency  ?  I  believe  that  mature  consideration  must  drive 
us  to  the  latter  alternative.  The  system  has,  indeed,  two  serious 
drawbacks,  both  of  which  are  due  to  the  unwise  exaggeration  of  its 
advocates.  It  is  liable  to  become  burdensome,  by  excess  both  in  the 
number  and  in  the  scope  of  its  applications,  and  in  that  case  (as  I 
have  already  suggested)  to  interfere  both  with  the  soundness  and 
nobleness  of  education.  It  is  liable  to  suffer  from  the  attribution  to 
it  of  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  as  a  test,  and  of  practical  useful- 
ness in  result,  than  it  can  rightly  claim.  But  neither  of  these  draw- 
backs is  either  fatal  or  irremediable.  In  both  points  we  can  improve 
examination,  without  making  them  an  excuse  for  improving  it  off 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  one  thing  needful  iu  this  matter  is  to  recognise,  both  theo- 
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retically  and  practically,  on  the  one  hand,  that  examination  is  a  real 
test  of  excellence,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  on  the  other,  that  it  is  an  imper- 
fect test,  and  therefore  needs  to  be  combined  with  others.  It  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  urge  that  the  public  needs,  and  has  a  right 
to  demand,  some  available  test,  both  of  individual  capacity,  at  least 
in  the  higher  occupations  of  life,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  institutions 
claiming  its  confidence.  Jealous  as  English  opinion  is  of  anything 
which  may  even  seem  to  interfere  with  individual  freedom  and  enter- 
prise, the  necessity  of  some  such  test  is  so  forcing  itself  on  our  attention 
(in  regard  especially  to  our  educational  system)  that  the  requirement 
of  some  public  qualification  for  all  professional  work  is  far  less  un- 
popular than  could  have  been  even  dreamt  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  Now  in  such  a  test  it  seems  clear  that  examination  must 
play  an  important  part.  Nothing  can  possibly  defeat  its  claim  to 
that  part,  except  the  attempt  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  whole. 

Take,  for  example,  the  acquisition  of  an  university  degree,  a 
college  testamur ',  a  Government  certificate.  Grant  that  these  cannot 
be  perfect  tests  of  excellence.  It  is  always  possible  that  real  excellence 
may  exist  without  them,  even  in  those  who  try  for  them  in  vain.  It 
is  only  too  obvious  that  it  may  not  exist  under  the  most  showy 
trophies  of  academical  success.  There  must  be  elements  of  excellence — 
moral  character  and  tone,  practical  cleverness  of  administration, 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  ascendency  over  others — of  which  no 
such  test  can  certainly  ascertain  either  the  presence  or  the  absence. 
But,  after  all,  they  are  almost  the  only  tests  practically  and  imme- 
diately available.  If  they  are  imperfect,  they  are  yet  substantial : 
and  in  fact  they  are  not  taken  as  absolutely  perfect ;  for  individual 
reputation  and  actual  fruits  of  success  are  combined  with  them  in 
the  formation  of  public  opinion  on  the  excellence  of  institutions  or  of 
men. 

Now,  in  the  acquisition  of  these  official  tests  of  qualification,  it 
has  been  by  old  custom,  at  the  universities  and  elsewhere,  wisely 
ordered  that  examination  shall  play  a  part,  but  only  a  part.  The 
relative  importance  of  that  part  to  the  whole  may  easily  vary  at 
different  times  and  different  professions.  But  a  degree,  a  testamur, 
or  a  certificate  ought  always  to  signify  attendance  on  systematic 
teaching,  and  possibly  submission  to  systematic  training  or  discipline, 
as  well  as  the  successful  passing  of  one  examination  or  more.  In 
other  words,  it  ought  to  accord  with  the  true  view  of  the  educational 
function  of  examination,  as  co-ordinate  with,  or  subordinate  to,  regular 
instruction  and  training.  It  will  be  fatally  injurious  to  the  value  of 
these  official  tests,  if  ever  they  come  to  mean  the  passing  examinations 
and  nothing  more.  Let  examination  by  all  means  have  its  right 
place.  In  the  preparation,  for  instance,  for  the  Bar,  examination 
does  not  seem  as  yet  to  hold  that  place ;  for,  in  order  to  be  called,  a 
man  still  only  needs  to  give  some  evidence  of  systematic  study  or 
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practice  without  adequate  examinational  tests.  Here,  accordingly, 
there  may  be  need  of  reform  in  one  direction.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  qualification  for  the  medical  profession,  it  is  rightly  ordered 
that  there  shall  be  evidence  both  of  systematic  study  and  of  success 
in  examinations.  But  here,  if  we  may  trust  much  high  professional 
opinion,  examination  is  encroaching  too  far,  and  interfering  with 
systematic  study.  Possibly  here  a  true  reform  might  take  the 
opposite  course.  Again,  in  preparation  for  the  clerical  vocation,  the 
bishops  almost  always  require  some  systematic  course  of  study,  either 
at  the  universities  or  elsewhere.  The  ordination  of  4  literates ' — that 
is,  persons  qualified  simply  by  examination — has  always  been  wisely 
made  exceptional,  and  appears  to  be  at  least  as  exceptional  now  as  it  has 
ever  been.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  (except  in  case  of  special  pressure)  in 
the  grant  of  Government  certificates  to  school  teachers.  These  certi- 
ficates are  evidence,  partly  of  success  under  examination,  partly  of 
systematic  training  or  proved  excellence  in  practice.  This  is,  I  cannot 
but  believe,  the  only  right  principle,  allowing  for  the  exceptional 
cases,  which  must  exist  under  all  rules;  and  (be  it  said  without 
offence)  I  am  confirmed  in  this  belief,  by  observing  that  in  this 
respect  the  departure  of  the  University  of  London  from  its  original 
idea,  which  included  collegiate  training  as  well  as  mere  exami- 
nation, has  brought  its  own  penalty.  In  spite  of  the  substantial 
reality  and  the  wide  scope  of  its  examinations,  which  make  them 
infinitely  more  formidable  than  the  ordinary  examinations  of  the  old 
universities — in  spite  of  that  ruthless  plucking  of  unhappy  candidates, 
on  which,  with  perhaps  questionable  wisdom,  the  advocates  of  the 
university  are  wont  to  dwell  as  a  proof  of  its  high  intellectual  useful- 
ness— it  is  a  fact  that,  except  in  the  medical  faculty,  where,  in  practice, 
the  great  medical  schools  virtually  supplement  the  university  system, 
its  degrees  are  not  so  highly  valued  as  those  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
as  tests  of  qualification.  This  is  often  referred  to  mere  prejudice, 
aristocratic,  plutocratic,  ecclesiastical;  and  it  is  pointed  out  with 
perfect  truth  that  its  degrees  are  justly  advancing  in  popular  esti- 
mation. But  this  is  a  very  insufficient  and  erroneous  account  of  the 
matter.  The  real  fact  is  that  public  opinion  values,  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  wrong  in  valuing,  a  degree  which  is  an  evidence  of 
systematic  study  and  training  as  well  as  examination,  more  than  a 
degree  which  simply  indicates  successful  achievements  at  examinations, 
however  admirable  and  severe  they  may  be. 

In  this  light  I  believe  that  the  same  public  opinion  will  eventually 
recognise  as  a  great  improvement  the  alteration  introduced,  under  Lord 
Salisbury's  auspices,  into  the  arrangements  for  the  further  education 
of  candidates  selected  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  For  it  practi- 
cally insists  that  their  ultimate  appointment  shall  signify  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  high  advantages  of  systematic  study  and  discipline, 
at  the  universities  or  at  other  institutions  of  higher  education,  as  well 
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as  the  passing  at  intervals  during  two  years  certain  qualifying  ex- 
aminations. Considering  the  important  positions  which  they  will 
have  to  fill — positions  requiring  real  education  and  not  merely  book- 
learning I  cannot  believe  that  any  outcry  made  in  the  name  of 

free  trade  in  education  and  payment  by  results  will  prevail  against 
the  manifest  wisdom  of  this  course,  and  its  distinct  accordance  with 
the  old  principles  by  which  the  university  degree  attained  its  well- 
deserved  substantive  value.  Probably  the  rulers  of  the  India  Office 
were  led  to  this  change  by  the  teaching  of  actual  experience.  But, 
even  without  this  consideration,  their  action  may  well  defend  itself 
on  principle. 

While,  however,  I  deprecate  the  usurpation  by  examination  of  the 
whole  determination  by  public  test  of  individual  capacity,  I  am 
aware  that  it  must  play  a  very  important  part,  primarily  as  being  the 
ultimate  condition  of  granting  the  testamiw,  and  secondarily  in  that 
directive  influence  over  the  preparatory  study  at  which  I  have  already 
.•glanced.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  bestow  too  much  pains  on 
making  the  examination  as  good  as  possible  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed.  But  this  purpose  varies.  An  university 
degree  is  intended  to  be  a  test  of  liberal  education,  that  is,  of  educa- 
tion as  designed  for  general  culture  of  the  human  character,  without 
distinct  reference  to  any  particular  calling  in  life.  Most  of  the  other 
testamurs  or  certificates  are  of  a  more  technical  nature,  assuming  the 
character  of  tests  of  a  man's  peculiar  fitness  for  this  or  that  profession. 
The  examinations  which  lead  up  to  these  two  different  objects  ought 
surely  to  show  some  difference  of  character.  The  former  may  well 
admit  of  far  larger  variety  and  elasticity ;  it  ought  to  aim  at  a  more 
perfect  representation  of  the  great  elements  of  education  as  such  ;  it 
may  properly  devote  itself  more  largely  to  test  capacity  and  culture, 
a,s  distinct  from  formal  knowledge  and  mechanical  facility.  The 
latter  class  of  examinations  are  less  happily  circumstanced.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case,  they  are  confined  in  somewhat  narrower 
:grooves ;  they  are  bound  to  lay  greater  stress  on  the  acquisition  of 
anere  knowledge  and  technical  skill ;  they  cannot  fail  to  be,  con- 
sidered in  the  abstract,  more  disproportionate  in  the  prominence 
given  to  particular  kinds  of  capacity  or  learning.  It  is  a  natural  error 
to  attempt  to  mould  them  on  the  university  type :  it  is  unpardonable 
folly  to  assimilate  them  all  one  to  another.  In  most  of  the  higher 
professions  it  is  now  customary  to  require  some  test  (unfortunately 
in  most  cases  a  low  one)  of  previous  liberal  education.  But  after  this 
the  tests  of  professional  fitness  must  necessarily  become  more  and 
more  technical,  as  knowledge  increases  and  forces  upon  us  a  more 
elaborate  division  of  labour.  On  this  point,  again,  the  truest  service 
we  can  do  to  the  public  is,  not  to  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  re- 
sisting the  claims  of  examination,  or  to  indulge  in  sighs  for  the  '  good 
old  times '  when  men  proved  their  excellence  by c  natural  selection  and 
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survival  of  the  fittest,'  but  to  endeavour  to  improve  our  actual  ex- 
aminations, as  tests  both  of  general  and  of  particular  excellence. 

In  this  branch  of  the  function  of  examination,  as  a  test  of  indi- 
vidual excellence,  I  must  again  remark  that  the  introduction  of  the 
competitive  principle  is  certainly  needless,  probably  injurious.  The 
object  is  not  to  know  whether  A  is  better  than  B,  but  whether  A  and 
B  have  attained  an  absolute  degree  of  excellence.  There  must  be,  of 
course,  a  well-graduated  system  of  these  absolute  tests.  There  must 
be  what  answer  to  *  pass-degree '  and  '  honours '  at  the  university ; 
in  both  there  must  be  classes  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  a  visible 
representation  of  various  degrees  of  excellence.  But  within  each  class 
there  need  not  be  any  individual  competition — often,  as  all  examiners 
know,  making  distinction  where  there  is  little  or  no  real  difference — 

'  O 

always  necessarily  making  one  man's  gain  to  be  another's  loss.  In 
spite  of  loyalty  to  my  own  university,  I  cannot  but  hold  the  Oxford  class 
system,  when  rightly  worked,5  better  in  principle  than  our  Cambridge 
plan  of  individual  classification,  even  if  modified,  as  I  see  is  the 
case  more  and  more  every  year,  by  the  introduction  of  numerous 
brackets.  I  sometimes  think  that  public  opinion  is  here  wiser  than 
university  regulation,  in  being  content  to  know  that  a  man  is  a 
*  first-class  man,'  or  even  '  a  wrangler,'  without  asking  too  curiously 
what  was  his  place  in  the  list. 

But  I  pass,  next,  to  consider  the  testing  function  of  examination 
as  designed  to  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  public  institutions,  schools, 
and  colleges.  To  this  the  same  principles  appear  to  apply. 

Some  test  is  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  mainly,  no 
doubt,  in  the  case  of  institutions  receiving  public  money,  but  in 
some  degree  in  all  institutions  which  appeal  to  public  confidence. 
The  plea  caveat  emptor  is  at  all  times  questionable,  if  rigidly  insisted 
on ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  merely  illusory.  The  ordinary  parent,  who 
desires  to  educate  his  children  as  best  he  may,  is  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  absolutely  unable  to  judge  for  himself,  and  likely  to  be  the  victim  of 
mere  puffery  or  mere  fashion.  The  general  reputation  of  a  school, 
the  degree  and  standing  of  its  teachers,  may  help  him  to  some  extent. 
But  if  he  wishes  to  judge  of  a  system  by  its  fruits,  then  one  important 
means,  though  by  no  means  an  all-sufficient  means,  is  afforded  him  by 
the  verdict  of  some  high  educational  authority,  which  has  by  in- 
spection and  examination  tested  at  least  some  of  those  fruits. 

Now  of  such  a  test  the  results  of  examination  form  an  important 
part.  Examination  may  be  applied  to  schools  in  two  ways. 

There  is  a  rough  but  not  inaccurate  way  of  testing  schools  by 
examining  individual  scholars  from  them,  as  has  been  done  by  the 

s  I  add  this  qualification,  because  I  have  heard  that  the  standard  of  a  first  class 
lias  sometimes  varied  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  distinguish  a  few  cases  of  individual 
brilliancy  (claiming  a  class  to  themselves),  or  to  conceal  the  barrenness  of  this  or 
that  year.  This,  if  true,  would  be  intolerably  unjust. 
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university,  in  relation  to  the  higher  public  schools  through  the 
effects  of  open  scholarship  examinations,  in  relation  to  lower  public 
schools  by  the  'local  examinations'  of  seniors  and  juniors,  and  re- 
cently (here  more  or  less  affecting  both  classes)  by  the  examination 
for  '  Leaving  Certificates.'  It  is  true  that  this  method  is  imperfect, 
touching  only  picked  scholars,  and  not  testing  the  rank  and  file,  by 
whose  performance  the  excellence  of  any  school  is  really  determined. 
But  I  have  always  believed  that  the  degree  of  this  imperfection  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  Experience  will,  I  think,  show  generally 
that  success  here  is  not  gained  (as  is  not  uncommonly  supposed)  by 
schools  which  neglect  the  mass  and  cultivate  prize  specimens,  but  by 
those  which  have  secured  a  good  average  standard  of  work  and 
learning,  to  be  the  seed-plot  of  their  choicer  flowers  of  excellence.  Nor 
can  I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  the  necessity  for  such  success  will 
stimulate  mere  cramming  for  it.  That  school  will  undoubtedly  attain 
the  highest  and  the  most  invariable  distinction,  which  simply  uses 
these  examinations  as  a  direction  to  its  general  scheme  of  teaching, 
and,  having  so  done,  works  out  that  scheme  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 
The  ordinary  public  opinion,  which  in  its  judgment  of  schools  is. 
guided  by  the  distinctions  attained  by  individual  scholars,  is  perhaps 
not  so  deluded  as  its  critics  will  have  us  suppose. 

But,  no  doubt,  the  better  test  is  the  inspection  and  examination 
of  a  school  as  a  whole,  begun  by  the  Education  Department  for 
Elementary  Schools,  and  now  gradually  extending  to  higher  schools, 
subjecting  them  to  the  Examining  Boards  of  the  universities  and 
other  educational  bodies.  I  say  '  inspection  and  examination  ; '  for 
any  one  who  is  really  familiar  with  education  will  gain  from  inspection 
very  much  insight  into  the  character  of  a  school — its  intellectual 
standard,  its  discipline,  even  its  moral  tone — which  he  will  hardly 
secure  by  formal  examination.  Her  Majesty's  '  Inspectors '  are,  I 
believe,  rightly  so  called,  and  I  suspect  that  many  of  them  (especially 
those  whose  experience  reaches  back  to  the  halcyon  days  before 
Mr.  Lowe's  Kevised  Code)  will  be  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  judge 
whether  a  school  is  a  good  school,  and  whether  the  teachers  understand 
their  business,  they  might  do  better  by  having  more  time  for  real 
inspection,  and  spending  less  on  the  weary  work  of  examination  in 
the  '  standards.'  Even  in  the  actual  examination  I  cannot  but  think 
that  very  much  might  be  learnt  by  inspection,  however  cursory,  of 
the  actual  work  of  a  class  during  a  whole  term ;  and  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  examination,  especially  in  the  lower  classes,  should 
have  a  large  viva  voce  element,  and  aim  far  more  at  judging  of  the 
general  standard,  than  at  distinguishing  individual  excellence,  absolute 
or  relative. 

Now  this  examination  of  schools  may,  of  course,  be  misdirected 
or  overdone.  In  either  case  it  will  become  a  nuisance,  against  which 
all  the  best  teachers  will,  if  they  dare,  rebel.  But,  rightly  and 
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moderately  administered,  it  must  surely  give  a  fair  test  of  the  work 
and  teaching  of  a  school,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  infinite  value 
in  stimulating  energy,  discovering  defects,  and  directing  teaching. 
It  is  said  with  perfect  truth  that  it  cannot  test  and  tabulate  the 
higher  excellences  of  a  school — the  [moral  tone  and  spirit,  the 
formation  of  character,  the  fostering  of  the  higher  life.  But  in- 
directly it  does  test  these  in  some  degree :  for  to  produce  a  high 
general  standard  of  intellectual  excellence  requires  discipline  and 
tone  as  well  as  good  teaching  and  ability.  At  most  the  objection 
only  shows  that  this  test  is  not  perfect,  which  no  one  maintains  in 
theory  or  assumes  in  practice. 

Yet  here,  again,  it  is  most  undesirable  to  rely  on  examination 
alone,  without  care  to  secure  systematic  study  and  competent  teaching 
for  all  those  submitted  to  it.  The  Education  Department  is  very 
wise  in  resisting  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  '  payment  by  results,' 
and  insisting  not  only  on  good  performance  in  examination,  but  on  the 
employment  of  certificated  teachers  and  the  enforcement  of  regular 
attendance  by  the  children.  As  the  influence  of  official  examination 
extends,  some  precautions  of  the  same  essential  kind  ought  certainly 
to  be  observed,  if  we  desire  to  have  anything  like  a  complete  test  of 
actual  efficiency.  In  these  matters  the  enthusiasts  for  examination 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  'the  half  will  really  prove 'greater 
than  the  whole.' 

(III.)  But  the  function  of  examination  which  attracts  most  public 
attention,  though  I  doubt  whether  it  is  the  most  important,  is  its 
use  as  a  means  of  selection  for  educational  privileges  (scholarships, 
fellowships,  exhibitions,  and  the  like),  and  for  public  appointments. 

Here  we  enter  on  the  most  dangerous  ground,  because  here  the 
two  injurious  elements  assume  a  great  and  undesirable  prominence. 
The  examination  must  necessarily  be  competitive,  so  long  at  least  as 
the  supply  of  candidates  exceeds  the  demand,  and  is  apt  to  become 
fiercely  contested,  where  there  are,  as  is  usually  the  case,  few  prizes 
and  many  blanks.  The  passion  of  self-interest  is  stimulated  by  the 
great  value  of  the  prizes  offered  in  this  competition.  Here,  therefore, 
the  effect  of  examination  is  at  its  worst ;  and  yet  here,  perhaps,  it  is 
most  commonly  judged. 

Now  I  hardly  think  that  any  one  will  hold  this  method  of  selection 
ideally  perfect.  In  the  public  service,  if  we  could  rely  on  the  perfect 
wisdom  and  absolute  integrity  of  those  who  are  in  authority — the 
higher  official  staff,  as  well  as  the  ministers  who  preside  over  the 
various  departments — far  the  best  plan  would  be  to  require  certain 
qualifications  in  all  candidates,  and  then  to  select  from  men  so- 
qualified,  by  private  inquiry,  by  examination,  and  by  probationary 
trial,  those  who  appeared  to  be  the  best.  This  is  the  way  in  which  a 
man  is  mostly  chosen  for  an  educational  post  in  our  higher  schools  and 
colleges,  and  in  which  I  suppose  that  private  commercial  houses  and 
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public  companies  choose  their  officials.  Practically  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  fix  certain  qualifications  (which  should  be  of  various  kinds 
for  various  public  employments),  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  official 
selection.  But  the  question  is  not  an  ideal  question.  In  reality  we 
have  simply  to  ask  what  would  be  in  too  many  cases  the  determining 
influences  in  such  selection.  If  it  was  only  against  personal  favourit- 
ism or  actual  corruption  that  we  should  have  to  be  on  our  guard,  it 
might  possibly  be  wise  to  risk  these  dangers,  trusting  to  official  inte- 
grity in  high  places  and  to  public  opinion.  But  this  is  not  all.  Official 
cliquism  is  a  quiet  but  most  obstinate  influence,  tending  to  narrow 
the  area  of  selection ;  and  the  one  powerful  and  almost  irresistible 
perverting  influence  in  a  Constitution  like  ours  is  the  political.  It 
may  be  hoped  that,  with  the  example  of  the  United  States  before  our 
eyes,  we  should  be  able  to  avoid  the  oppressive  predominance  of  this 
influence,  under  which  their  service  seems  helplessly  to  labour.  But 
what  Government  ever  has  resisted,  or  ever  can  resist,  the  claims  of 
powerful  or  noisy  political  supporters  ?  The  alternative  to  selection 
by  open  competition  is  the  risk  of  the  dominion,  either  of  official 
clique  or  political  jobbery.  Even  as  a  means  of  selection,  examination 
need  not  fear  the  comparison,  in  respect  either  of  theory  or  of  prac- 
tical results.  But,  besides  this,  the  carriere  ouverte  aux  talents,  in  a 
country  like  our  own,  is  of  great  positive  value,  by  the  removal  of  all 
suspicion  of  social  privilege  and  political  exclusiveness,  and  by  giving 
that  opportunity  for  literally  rising  from  the  ranks,  which,  even  if  it 
has  seldom  taken,  yet  has  an  important  influence  in  the  very  fact 
that  it  is  offered.  In  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  the  political 
influence  would  be  much  smaller,  perhaps  might  be  actually  small ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  history  of  old  foundations  has  abun- 
dantly proved,  personal  favouritism,  social  prejudice,  religious  or 
academical  partisanship,  would  more  than  supply  its  place.  To  open 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  in  some  way  to  talent  is  not  less  necessary 
than  to  open  public  appointments. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  present  reaction  against  selection  by 
open  competition,  and  of  the  real  defects  necessarily  attaching  to 
this  method  of  selection,  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  step 
once  taken  will  ever  be  retraced.  But  the  method  certainly  may 
well  admit  of  improvement,  regulation,  limitation  in  many  points,  of 
which  I  can  but  indicate  a  few. 

If  examination  is  to  be  retained,  those  who  conduct  it  must  task  all 
their  energies  to  defeat  the  *  crammer '  properly  so  called.  No  doubt 
the  battle  will  be  a  hard  one,  because  the  fierceness  of  competition, 
and  the  high  value  of  the  prizes  open,  will  stimulate  the  merely  com- 
mercial spirit  which  such  a  man  ably  and  unscrupulously  represents. 
But  I  cannot  believe  that,  with  proper  choice  of  subjects,  with  full 
time  given  to  the  examination,  and  with  a  careful  use  of  the  viva  voce 
element,  it  cannot  be  won.  I  must  also  repeat  that  much  which  is  called 
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4  cram '  does  not  deserve  that  opprobrious  name,  and  that  the  schools 
which  complain  of  being  distanced  in  the  race  ought  often  to  lay  the 
blame  on  the  desultoriness  and  the  want  of  discrimination  in  their 
own  teaching,  or  perhaps  on  the  usurpation  of  athletics,  and  the  want  of 
a  spirit  of  hard  work.  Allowing,  however,  for  all  this,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  real  '  cram '  in  the  Civil  Service  and  other  public  exami- 
nations, is  as  much  at  a  discount  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  (generally 
speaking)  it  is  in  the  University  Tripos  and  College  examinations 
for  scholarships.  Unless  those  who  regulate  and  conduct  these  ex- 
aminations can  do  more  to  reduce  it  to  its  real  value  (or  valueless- 
ness)  the  present  system  can  never  have  fair  play. 

Again,  in  competition  for  employments  needing  spirit  and 
bodily  activity,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  give  some  scope  to  these 
qualities,  as  well  as  to  intelligence  and  knowledge  ?  For  a  com- 
mission, for  example,  in  the  army,  it  surely  ought  to  weigh  something 
in  a  man's  favour  that  he  is  a  bold  rider,  a  good  shot,  a  good  runner 
or  walker,  or  an  accomplished  gymnast.  It  is  easy  to  make  fun  of  the 
problem  of  balancing  these  things  in  the  mark-table  against  Latin, 
or  Greek,  or  mathematics.  But  the  thing  might  surely  be  done. 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  in  the  rules  for  his  scholarships,  has  set  the 
example  of  co-ordinating  practical  skill  and  theoretical  knowledge. 
The  example  is  well  worth  following  elsewhere. 

Then,  once  more,  it  is  perhaps  worth  consideration  whether  the 
selection  by  examination  might  not  be  made  to  imply  certain 
previous  qualification,  and  whether  it  might  not  generally  be  made 
probationary.  Thus,  as  to  qualification,  it  would  be  at  present 
certainly  impracticable,  and  perhaps  undesirable,  to  insist  that  those 
presenting  themselves  should  show  evidence  of  the  systematic  study 
of  some  years  under  a  qualified  teacher.  But  it  might  be  possible 
at  once  to  require  some  evidence  of  long-continued  work,  by  the 
passing  of  previous  qualifying  examinations,  such  as  the  University 
Local  examinations.  Again,  whenever  possible,  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  that  the  examination  should  admit  only  in  annum  pro- 
bationis,  and  that,  according  to  the  results  of  the  work  of  that  year, 
the  appointment  should  or  should  not  be  confirmed,  without  implying 
any  public  disgrace  on  the  candidate  not  finally  appointed.  The 
object  in  either  case  would  be  to  defeat  'cram'  or  spasmodic 
exertion,  by  not  allowing  the  whole  decision  of  the  fortunes  of  a  life 
to  depend  on  one  single  examination.  The  principle  is  the  same  as 
has  been  urged  through  all  this  paper — to  regard  examination  as  an 
important  part,  but  only  a  part,  both  of  the  educational  process,  and 
of  the  test  of  its  result. 

In  respect  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  there  seems  a  special 
appropriateness  in  conferring  them  on  those  who  are  found  by  ex- 
amination best  qualified  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  which  they 
give.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  examination  should  accordingly 
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be  directed  to  test  capacity  quite  as  much  as  actual  knowledge.  It  is, 
I  believe,  urged  by  many  who  have  considerable  experience,  that,  in 
the  interests  alike  of  schools  and  colleges,  the  opening  these  scholar- 
ships to  youths  who  have  not  yet  entered  at  the  university  should  be 
rescinded,  so  that  the  schools  might  be  saved  from  the  necessity  of  a 
forcing  process,  and  the  colleges  from  an  undignified  bidding  for  in- 
dividual talent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  for 
a  clever  lad  it  may  depend  on  his  attaining  such  assistance  whether  he 
can  go  to  the  university  or  not,  and  that  many  excellent  schools  are 
unprovided  with  the  school  exhibitions  which  should  meet  such  a 
case.  But,  however  this  be  decided,  it  should  surely  be  laid  down 
that  the  selection  should  be  probationary,  requiring  confirmation 
according  to  subsequent  work.  It  is  absurd  to  reward  by  a  per- 
manent incorporation  with  the  collegiate  body  the  crude  achieve- 
ments of  a  lad  of  eighteen. 

The  most  questionable  effects  of  this  opening  of  foundations  are 
seen  in  the  examinations  of  young  boys  for  admission  to  the  founda- 
tions of  great  public  schools.  Here  I  fear  that  there  is  too  much 
opening  for  cramming  (at  a  rate  of  remuneration  to  the  crammer 
ludicrously  exorbitant)  and  too  much  tendency  to  forcing  and  over- 
stimulation  of  young  minds.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  know  what 
other  method  to  choose,  if  we  are  to  give  fair  play  either  to  the  public 
or  to  the  schools  :  and  instead  of  abolishing  this,  and  returning  to  a 
system  in  which  personal  favouritism  and  jobbery  are  all  but  uncon- 
trolled by  any  public  opinion,  I  believe  that  the  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  reform  the  examination  itself.  It  ought  to  require  a  very 
moderate  standard  of  knowledge,  and  to  devote  itself  almost  entirely 
to  discover  intelligence,  capacity,  promise ;  it  certainly  should  avoid 
a  principal  reliance  on  written  papers,  to  the  exclusion  or  subordina- 
tion of  viva  voce  examination;  and  it  ought  to  be  framed  with  a 
view  to  the  proper  conditions  of  the  mind  at  twelve  years  old,  not  to 
the  precocious  originality  and  encyclopedic  information  on  a  small 
scale,  against  which  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  *  Autobiography '  has  given 
us  a  signal  warning.  Of  course,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  its 
prizes  will  be  reckoned  only  as  probationary ;  for  here,  most  of  all, 
the  probationary  principle  is  rightly  applicable. 

But,  while  both  at  school  and  at  college  I  recognise  the  usefulness 
of  open  scholarships,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  their 
unlimited  extension  has  acted  injuriously  in  two  ways,  in  virtually 
destroying  local  claims  and  associations,  and  in  setting  aside  the 
object  on  which  our  wiser  forefathers  laid  such  emphatic  stress — of 
helping  forward  necessitous  scholars.  Local  claims  have  been  hardly 
used,  with  bad  effect  on  the  general  education  of  the  country.  It  is 
of  great  consequence  to  a  thorough  diffusion  and  proper  grading  of 
education,  that  local  schools  should  be  encouraged  and  stimulated,  by 
the  opportunity  given  to  their  best  boys  of  carrying  on  their  higher 
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education,  even  if  they  do  not  reach  the  standard  of  an  open  com- 
petition. It  is  of  still  greater  consequence  that  poor  scholars, 
competent  to  do  well,  and  free  from  the  foolish  pride  that  forbids  men 
to  ask  in  forma  pauperis,  should  not  be  put  out  of  court,  or  left  to 
fight  in  a  competition,  in  which,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
victory  must  rest  with  wealth  and  the  higher  educational  advantages 
that  it  can  command.  In  the  reaction  against  abuses,  against  the 
incompetence  of  local  candidates,  and  the  frequent  jobbery  of  selection 
for  what  were  really  eleemosynary  appointments,  there  has  been  a 
passion  for  '  throwing  everything  open,'  which  has  led  us  already  too 
far,  and  needs  at  any  rate  check,  if  not  reversal,  of  its  encroach- 
ments. 

I  would  venture  also  to  add  that  selection  by  examination  is  good 
for  the  earlier,  and  more  than  questionable  for  the  later,  stages  of 
official  or  academical  progress.  Promotion  by  examination,  even  by 
qualifying  examination,  ought  to  apply  only  to  young  candidates 
and  subordinate  appointments  in  the  public  service.  In  collegiate 
life,  considering  the  many  objects  for  which  fellowships  are  founded, 
I  trust  that,  as  an  old  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  I  may  be 
forgiven,  if  I  doubt  whether  competitive  examination,  especially  if 
open  to  a  whole  university,  is  the  best  method  of  selection,  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  better,  theoretically  and  practically,  to  exact 
certain  qualifications,  and  leave  the  actual  choice  to  the  free  and 
responsible  action  of  the  collegiate  body.  In  any  case,  a  fellowship, 
if  the  tenure  is  to  be  permanent,  ought  not  to  be  merely  a  prize  for 
success  in  an  examination,  but  a  trust  involving  the  performance  of 
some  duties.  Few  men  would  wish  to  revive  the  old  rule  which 
made  such  perpetual  tenure  conditional  on  taking  holy  orders.  But 
in  it  there  was  at  least  a  recognition,  real  although  too  narrow  in  its 
application,  of  the  necessity  of  having  some  actual  duty  (such  as 
ordination  was  naturally  held  to  imply)  attached  to  the  revenue  of 
the  fellowship. 

Even  here,  therefore,  where  I  must  allow  that  examination  is  seen 
at  its  worst,  I  believe  that  what  is  needed  is  reform  rather  than 
revolution  or  reaction.  The  competitive  element,  however  undesirable 
ideally,  is  only  the  representative  of  the  individual  competition,  which 
must  inevitably  take  place  in  a  free  country  and  an  open  career.  It 
ought,  indeed,  to  be  rightly  subordinated  ;  but  this  must  be  done  by 
higher  influences,  by  wise  public  opinion,  and  by  restriction  to  the 
earlier  and  more  immature  stages  of  life,  not  by  excluding  it  in 
favour  of  official  patronage,  personal  favouritism,  and  political  jobbery. 
The  conclusion  to  which  I  venture  to  draw  these  imperfect  sugges- 
tions on  a  large  subject  is  that  the  present  outcry  against  examinations 
will  be  most  injurious,  if  it  produces  an  indiscriminate  jealousy  or 
hostility  against  the  whole  system ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  most 
useful,  if  it  checks  the  almost  fanatical  belief  in  examination,  and 
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examination  alone,  which  has  prevailed  of  late,  and  induces  public 
opinion  to  consider  what  is  the  right  place  of  examination,  what  are 
its  various  functions,  what  is  the  good  and  evil  in  the  system,  and 
how  far  the  evil  can  be  eradicated  without  introducing  more  mischief. 
When  this  has  been  done,  I  trust  that  examination  will  be  cordially 
welcomed  to  its  right  place  in  our  educational  system,  and  resolutely 

bidden  to  keep  it. 

••V.  «iffor..-tff«'f*.il  oni  tiiie  cP.atebi&JU.o  J 

ALFRED  BARRY. 
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ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  '  SUNBEAM: 
V.  ( CONCLUSION ).    ACKOSS  THE  PACIFIC. 

FROM  the  Grulf  of  Peiias  to  Lota  and  Valparaiso  we  made  an  easy 
voyage  in  fine  weather.  The  mines  and  the  scenery  of  Lota  have 
been  admirably  described  in  Mr.  HinchclifFs  volume,  Over  the  Sea 
and  far  away.  Our  short  visit  to  Chili  was  full  of  interest.  I  shall 
not,  however,  attempt  to  give  a  brief  and  imperfect  description  of  the 
country  in  these  pages.  Such  a  task  has  indeed  been  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  recent  able  report  by  Sir  Horace  Eumbold.  For  its 
literary  merits,  and  the  acute  observation  and  ample  knowledge  of  the 
country  which  it  displays,  this  report  deserves  to  hold  a  high  place 
in  the  valuable  series  of  papers  on  foreign  countries,  which  we  have 
received  from  the  diplomatic  service. 

We  sailed  from  Valparaiso  on  the  30th  of  October,  1876.  During 
our  stay  in  port  we  had  received  on  board  a  quantity  of  stores,  suffi- 
cient for  a  voyage  of  two  months.  The  last  thing  done  before  we 
unmoored  was  to  fill  up  the  tanks  with  a  final  supply  of  water, 
amounting  in  all  to  fifteen  tons.  "We  were  towed  out  from  our 
moorings  into  the  offing.  As  we  were  making  sail,  the  crew  of 
H.M.S.  '  Opal '  gave  us  a  hearty  cheer,  and  Captain  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Henderson,  his  first-lieutenant,  pulled  alongside,  and  were  the  last  to 
bid  us  a  kind  farewell. 

The  navigation  of  the  Pacific  between  the  distant  shores  of  America 
and  Asia  is  a  simple,  though  a  lengthy  and  tedious,  undertaking. 
Vessels  bound  to  the  westward  should  run  as  rapidly  as  possible  into 
the  latitude  where  the  trade  winds  prevail.  Vessels,  on  the  other 
hand,  bound  for  America,  from  Australia  or  the  coast  of  Asia,  should 
stand  to  the  northward  or  southward  into  the  region  of  the  ante- 
trades,  and  follow,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  Great  Circle  track.  We 
were  unfortunate  in  our  start.  During  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
passage  we  experienced  light  and  paltry  winds.  Under  these  most 
unfavourable  circumstances,  the  one  redeeming  feature  was  the  excel- 
lent performance  of  the  '  Sunbeam,'  in  the  development  of  whose  good 
qualities  all  our  nautical  skill  was  exercised. 
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On  Sunday,  the  1 2th  of  November,  the  position  was  1 6°  53'  S. 
latitude  and  94°  43'  W.  longitude.  The  distance  made  good  from 
Valparaiso  was  1,493  miles,  and  the  distance  still  to  be  accomplished 
to  Tahiti  was  3,162  miles.  At  the  slow  rate  of  progress  hitherto 
maintained,  it  appeared  possible  that  the  passage  might  occupy  not 
less  than  six  weeks,  and  I  therefore  determined  upon  putting  all 
hands  on  the  allowance  of  water  specified  in  the  articles  of  agreement. 

We  had  now  been  nearly  three  weeks  at  sea.  Throughout,  the  finest 
possible  weather  had  prevailed  ;  the  swell  of  the  ocean  was  scarcely 
perceptible ;  and  the  only  requirement  of  the  mariner,  which  nature 
had  not  provided,  was  a  somewhat  stronger  breeze.  Our  experiences 
in  these  respects  closely  coincide  with  those  of  the  earliest  explorers  of 
the  Pacific.  This  ocean  received  its  name  from  Magelhaens,  the 
first  European  who  traversed  it,  and  who,  having  encountered  heavy 
gales  in  the  Straits,  sailed  into  the  watery  expanse  with  a  moderate 
south-east  trade  wind,  and  enjoyed  uninterruptedly  fine  weather 
throughout  the  passage. 

The  prospects  of  our  voyage  were  decidedly  brighter  when  we  cast 
up  our  account  on  the  19th.  The  run  since  noon  on  the  12th  was  1,335 
miles.  The  total  distance,  by  the  log,  since  our  departure  from 
Valparaiso,  was  3,057  miles,  while  the  distance  made  good  was  3,033 
miles.  The  difference  between  the  run  and  distance  made  good  would 
have  been  much  more  considerable  but  for  the  westerly  current,  varying 
from  5  knots  to  1 5  knots  a  day,  with  which  we  have  been  almost  con- 
stantly favoured.  Our  position  was  now  in  15°  38'  S.  latitude,  and 
117°  52'  W.  longitude.  The  distance  to  Tahiti  was  1,818  miles. 

On  the  27th  of  November  our  position  at  noon  was  in  16°  54'  S. 
latitude,  and  138°  9'  W.  longitude.  Being  now  in  the  latitude  of 
Tatakotoroa,  or  Clarke  Island,  which  bore  from  our  position,  by  ob- 
servation, S.  by  W.  25  miles,  we  steered  direct  for  it,  and  at  12.45 
P.M.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  from  the  foreyard  the  palm  and 
cocoanut  trees  of  the  island,  just  topping  the  horizon,  directly  ahead. 
After  a  voyage  of  4,270  miles,  so  successful  a  landfall  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  perfection  which  the  art  of  the  chronometer-maker  has 
attained. 

At  2  P.M.  we  were  close  to  the  island,  and  here  we  ceased  steam- 
ing, hove  to,  and  feathered  the  propeller.  As  we  sailed  onward,  at  a 
distance  of  from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  shore,  we  could  easily  see 
all  the  objects  on  the  island,  the  vegetation,  the  huts  of  the  people, 
and  their  canoes.  A  few  natives  made  their  appearance  on  the  beach, 
but  very  quickly  retired  into  the  shelter  of  the  woods.  The  mass  of 
bright  green  vegetation,  composed  chiefly  of  the  cocoanut  tree,  the 
palm,  and  the  bread-fruit  tree,  emerging  suddenly  from  the  ocean, 
and  seeming,  as  it  were,  rooted  in  its  waves,  presented  an  almost 
magical  effect.  The  verdure  was  the  more  grateful  and  refreshing 
to  eyes  which  had  rested  so  long  on  the  unchanging  sea. 
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Clarke's  Island  consists  of  a  ring  of  coral  enclosing  a  lagoon.  To 
enable  her  better  to  appreciate  the  interesting  features  of  this,  the  first 
atoll,  or  circular  coral-built  island,  we  had  ever  seen,  Mrs.  Brassey  was 
fastened  into  a  c  boatswain's  chair,'  and  was  hoisted  up  to  the  topsail- 
yard,  where  I  shortly  afterwards  joined  her.  She  is,  I  am  very  con- 
fident, the  first  lady  who  has  ever  looked  down  on  a  coral-reef  from  an 
equally  elevated  position. 

Mr.  Findlay,  in  his  South  Pacific  Directory,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  Low  Archipelago,  or  Paumotu  group,  to  which  Clarke 
Island  belongs : — 

This  vast  collection  of  coral  islands,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Pacific,  extends 
over  sixteen  degrees  of  longitude,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  detached 
islands  to  the  south-east.  They  exhibit  very  great  sameness  in  their  features. 
When  first  seen  the  aspect  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty,  if  the  dry  part  of  the  island 
is  sufficiently  covered  with  trees  ;  but  much  of  this  beauty  is  dispelled  on  a  nearer 
approach,  as  the  vegetation  is  usually  found  to  be  scanty  and  wiry. 

The  archipelago  was  first  called  '  Dangerous '  by  Bougainville.  The  native  name, 
Paumotu,  signifies  a  '  cloud  of  islands.'  They  were  originally  discovered  by 
Quiros  in  1606,  and  were  subsequently  visited  by  Le  Maire  and  Schouten  in  1610, 
by  Roggewein  in  1772,  Byron,  1765,  Wallis  and  Oarteret,  1767,  Cook,  1769,  1773, 
and  1774,  and  Bougainville  in  1763.  The  work  begun  by  these  earlier  discoverers 
has  been  followed  up  in  the  present  century  by  Kotzebue,  Bellingshausen,  Duperry, 
Beechey,  Fitzroy,  and  Wilkes.  Since  their  protectorate  has  been  established  at 
Tahiti,  the  French  have  added  largely  to  our  topographical  knowledge  of  these 
islands. 

Representatives  of  both  the  races  by  which  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been 
peopled — the  negro  and  the  Polynesian — are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Low  Archi- 
pelago. The  natives  in  the  western  islands  have  been  converted  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  which  is  zealously  and  conscientiously  followed,  while  the  French  Roman 
Catholics  have  establishments  at  Anaa  and  in  the  Gambier  group. 

There  are  seventy-eight  islands  in  all,  eighteen  of  which  are  uninhabited,  ten 
are  still  occupied  by  savage  tribes.  The  south-eastern  islands,  being  furthest 
removed  from  Tahiti — the  centre  of  South  Pacific  civilisation — are  the  least 
advanced. 

The  native  population  of  the  entire  archipelago  only  amounts  to  3,500,  of  whom 
700  are  still  uncivilised.  There  has  been  much  improvement  of  late  in  the  houses 
and  clothing  of  the  people  ;  and  they  have  opened  some  branches  of  industry,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  manufacture  of  cocoanut  oil,  and  the  collection  of  mother- 
of-pearl  shell.  The  value  of  the  former  production — which  is  all  bought  up  by 
two  firms  at  Papiete — amounts  to  2,5001.  or  3,600/.  per  annum ;  while  the  supply 
of  pearl-shell  varies  in  value  from  4,000/.  to  6,000/.  per  annum. 

Tatakotoroa  was  discovered  by  Bonnecho  in  1774.  It  is  very 
low,  and  there  is  no  entrance  to  the  lagoon  which  it  encloses.  Our 
observations  led  us  to  believe  that  the  island  must  be  at  least  six 
miles  in  length  and  two  to  three  miles  broad.  At  its  western  ex- 
tremity, on  a  raised  platform,  we  observed  that  a  large  crucifix  had 
been  erected,  which  we  accepted  as  a  proof  that  the  people  must  have 
been  converted  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion. 

At  noon  on  the  28th  of  November  our  latitude  was  17°  55'  S., 
and  our  longitude  140°  43'  W.,  the  centre  of  Moller  Island  bearing 
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north,  and  distant  five  miles.  Steering  for  Hao,  or  Harpe  Island, 
which  is  separated  by  a  channel,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  in  width, 
from  Moller  Island,  we  hove  to,  at  3  P.M.,  off  the  entrance  to  the 
lagoon. 

Hao  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  islands  in  the  Paumotu  group. 
It  is  thirty  miles  long,  by  an  average  of  five  miles  broad,  and  consists 
of  a  band  of  coral,  seventy  miles  in  circuit,  enclosing  a  vast  lagoon. 
The  north  end  of  the  island  is  five  miles  in  length,  and  consists  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  coral,  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  island 
was  surveyed  by  Captain  Beechey  in  1826;  and  here  Captain  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  conducted  his  experiments  on  the  growth  of  coral. 

On  the  low  point  forming  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
lagoon  of  Hao,  unconcernedly  watching  the  evolutions  of  the  i  Sun- 
beam,' there  were  gathered  a  numerous  group  of  natives,  clad  in 
flowing  robes  of  many  gay  and  brilliant  colours.  Absolutely  free 
they  seemed  from  the  pressure  of  the  urgent  and  constant  occupations 
which  make  life  harassing  and  distressful  in  larger  and  busier  com- 
munities. -  Only  to  listen  to  the  murmur  of  the  waves,  as  they  rose 
and  fell  on  the  coral  beach,  and  to  lie  outstretched  beneath  the  shady 
palms  and  cocoanut  trees,  was  employment  enough  for  these  lotos- 
eaters  of  Polynesia. 

The  natives  were  described,  half  a  century  ago,  as  '  extremely 
friendly.'  The  present  generation  certainly  seems  to  deserve  the 
highest  character  for  hospitality.  Mrs.  Brassey  landed  in  the  gig, 
and  met  with  a  most  kindly  and  cordial  reception  at  the  hands  of 
the  natives.  They  spread  a  carpet,  on  which  she  was  invited  to  sit 
side  by  side  with  the  wife  of  the  chief ;  and  they  piled  up  before  her 
a  little  heap  of  the  produce  of  the  island — bread-fruit  and  cocoanuts — 
to  which  were  added  two  small  pigs  and  other  things,  forming  a 
generous  and  an  eminently  acceptable  offering. 

The  islanders  lighted  their  cigarettes  with  Swedish  matches  ; 
their  wives  were  clad  in  the  cotton  prints  of  Alsace,  Switzerland,  and 
Manchester;  their  food  was  cooked  in  an  iron  pot  made  at  Wolver- 
hampton.  These  things  are  signs  of  the  times  and  evidences  of  the 
increasing  facilities  of  intercourse.  They  tend  to  show  how  com- 
merce promotes  civilisation,  and  binds  together,  in  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  interdependence,  the  most  distant  nations  of  the 
earth.  <  These  far-away  islanders  send  us  mother-of-pearl ;  we  give 
'Our  fabrics  in  exchange.  Each  can  render  aid  to  the  other;  and 
anutual  goodwill  follows. 

We  sailed  from  Hao  at  6  P.M.  on  the  26th  of  November.  The 
distance  of  500  miles  to  Tahiti  seemed  nothing  after  our  voyage 
from  Valparaiso.  On  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  with  our  more 
limited  experience  of  former  years,  such  a  distance  would  have  ap- 
peared a  somewhat  considerable  undertaking. 

Having  called  at  Maitea,  the  easternmost  island  in  the  Society 
group,  we  found  ourselves,  at  8  A.M.  on  the  2nd  of  December,  about 
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a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  lighthouse  on  Point  Venus,  in  the  island 
of  Tahiti.  The  point  received  its  name  from  having  been  chosen  by 
Captain  Cook  for  his  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus. 

As  we  steamed  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  coral  reefs  for  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  the  dense  groves  of  cocoanut  palms  and  bread- 
fruit trees,  and  the  mountains  beyond,  rising  in  precipitous  masses  to 
a  height  of  7,000  feet,  presented  a  scene  of  surpassing  loveliness. 

At  9.15  we  took  a  pilot  on  board,  in  the  narrow  entrance  to  the 
reef  which  encloses  the  harbour  of  Papiete,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  we  were  safely  moored  close  to  the  shore,  and  almost  under  the 
shade  of  the  tropical  foliage  in  which  the  capital  of  Tahiti  is  em- 
bosomed. "Welcome,  doubly  welcome,  such  a  calm  and  beautiful 
refuge,  after  a  protracted  voyage  of  thirty-three  days,  at  a  tedious 
pace,  over  5,000  miles  of  ocean. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  fruit  and  fresh  provisions  is  not  the  least 
agreeable  of  the  many  incidents  that  mark  an  arrival  in  harbour 
after  a  long  sea-passage.  The  'Sunbeam'  was  rapidly  surrounded 
and  invaded  by  a  host  of  olive-brown  vendors  of  fruit  and  provisions, 
with  whom  a  brisk  trade  was  carried  on. 

On  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  December,  we  attended  a  native  service, 
conducted  by  M.  Vernier,  a  French  Protestant  pastor.  Although  the 
congregation  contained,  as  other  congregations  do,  its  proportion  of 
the  heedless  and  inattentive,  there  were  many  rapt  listeners.  The 
custom  prevailing  here  of  going  to  church  furnished  with  a  note-book 
and  pencil,  and  taking  copious  notes  of  the  sermon,  argues  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  discourses  delivered  than  many  preachers  in  England 
are  enabled  to  inspire. 

The  latest  phase  of  .Tahitian  church  government  was  explained  to 
me  by  our  consul.  It  would  appear  that  the  rivalry  of  missionaries  of 
different  sects  became  at  last  so  intolerable  to  the  Tahitians,  that 
they  established  a  church  of  their  own,  formed  on  the  Presbyterian 
model,  and  served  by  native  as  well  as  European  missionaries.  When 
the  French  established  their  protectorate  in  Tahiti,  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries were  suspected  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  disaffection  to  the 
new  rulers  among  their  congregations ;  and  an  order  was  accordingly 
issued  that  the  names  of  ministers  elected  to  serve  in  the  native 
church  must  be  submitted  to  the  government  for  approval.  Practi- 
cally the  nominations  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  natives ;  but 
though  the  government  have  never  refused  to  confirm  the  elections 
that  have  been  made,  they  have  required  that  the  announcement  of 
the  appointment  of  a  minister  should  be  conveyed  to  him  through  an 
official  channel.  This  intervention  of  the  civil  authorities  was  dis- 
tasteful to  the  missionaries,  who  one  by  one  resigned,  until  now  only 
one  representative  of  the  London  Bible  Society  remains  in  Tahiti. 
He  has  no  ministerial  office,  but  is  invited  occasionally  to  preach. 

For  a  passing  traveller  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  the  degree 
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in  which  Christian  truth  has  really  grounded  itself  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Tahiti  would  be  indeed  presumptuous.  In  Tahiti  the 
chapel  and  the  meeting-house  too  often  stand  side  by  side  in  a  small 
village,  and  the  natives  alternate  from  one  communion  to  the  other, 
according  as  they  think  their  material  interests  may  be  most  effectu- 
ally promoted. 

Allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  these  impediments ;  and 
there  are  abundant  evidences  of  the  real  good  that  Christianity  has 
effected  in  the  abolition  of  the  cruel  rites  of  idolatry,  the  human 
sacrifices,  the  infanticide,  the  cessation  of  the  murderous  attacks  on 
the  early  voyagers,  and  the  establishment  of  public  order  in  all  those 
islands  where  the  inhabitants  have  been  converted. 

The  population  of  Tahiti  is  estimated  at  8,000.  Some  authorities 
are  of  opinion  that  it  has  increased  since  the  arrival  of  the  first  mis- 
sionaries. Others,  and  among  them  competent  and  reliable  native 
observers,  are  convinced  that  the  numbers  have  greatly  diminished. 
Captain  Cook  was  present  at  a  naval  review  at  Tahiti  at  which  210 
canoes  were  assembled.  He  estimates  the  entire  Tahitian  flotilla  at 
1,720  war  canoes,  manned  by  68,000  able  men.  In  this  estimate  the 
canoes  of  the  adjacent  islands  must  have  been  included. 

The  trade  of  Tahiti  is  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four  large  mercan- 
tile houses,  which  have  central  depots  at  Papiete,  and  several  branch 
depots  in  other  islands.  They  possess  large  fleets  of  schooners,  by 
means  of  which  they  trade  with  all  the  islands  of  the  Marquesas,  the 
Paumotu  and  the  Tubuai  groups,  and  the  Georgian  and  Society 
Islands.  Their  larger  vessels  make  regular  passages  between  Tahiti, 
San  Francisco,  Valparaiso,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Where  the  merchants  have  no  depot — and  this  must  be  the  usual 
case — they  consign  their  goods  to  some  European,  who  is  generally  the 
retired  master  of  a  small  merchant  vessel,  or  a  runaway  sailor,  known 
in  the  special  phraseology  of  the  Pacific  as  a  '  beach  comber.'  This 
individual  commences  his  relations  with  the  merchant  by  entering 
into  an  engagement  to  build  a  house  suitable  for  the  sale  of  goods  on 
some  island  not  yet  occupied  by  a  resident  trader.  The  house  being 
provided,  a  small  parcel  of  goods,  say  of  the  value  of  20£.,  is  con- 
signed to  him  on  credit,  and  his  profit  is  made  by  selling  at  an 
advanced  rate  to  the  natives.  As  the  trader  proceeds  he  will,  if 
successful,  extend  his  operations,  obtaining  larger  and  larger  credits, 
in  the  form  of  consignments  of  goods,  from  the  Tahitian  merchants. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Tahiti  are  cotton,  coprah  or 
dried  cocoanut  kernels,  cocoanut  oil,  pearl  shells,  maava  shells, 
edible  fungus  for  China,  oranges,  cocoanuts,  lime-juice,  bancoub  nuts, 
and  beche  de  mer  or  tripang,  besides  vanilla,  arrowroot,  timber, 
pearls,  &c.  In  his  report  on  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Tahiti, 
published  as  a  blue  book  in  1875,  Consul  Miller  states  that  the  value 
of  the  exports  from  the  island  in  1874,  according  to  the  average 
wholesale  prices  during  the  year,  may  be  estimated  at  110,000^. 
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The  invoice  value  of  the  imports  for  the  same  year  from  all  countries, 
South  Sea  Island  products  only  excepted,  may  be  approximately  esti- 
mated at  about  125,000£. 

The  small  vessels  trading  from  Tahiti  are  admirable  examples  of 
naval  architecture.  The  schooners  despatched  with  manufactured 
goods  for  distribution  through  the  Low  Archipelago,  the  Marquesas, 
and  the  Leeward  Islands,  are  built  either  at  Humboldt  on  the  coast 
of  California,  or  in  New  Zealand.  Their  tonnage  varies  from  100  to 
200  tons.  Rigged  as  fore-and-aft  schooners,  after  the  plan  of  the 
celebrated  '  America,'  they  are  at  least  equal,  in  symmetry,  speed, 
and  ability  to  contend  with  the  waves,  to  the  fleet  of  yachts  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  annually  assembled  at  Cowes  or  Ryde. 

The  average  speed  of  the  brigs  and  schooners  trading  regularly 
between  San  Francisco  and  Tahiti  falls  little  short  of  200  miles  a  day. 
This  high  average  is  due  both  to  the  sailing  qualities  of  the  vessels 
and  to  the  steady  winds  that  prevail  within  the  limits  of  the  trades. 

The  harbour  of  Papiete  presents  a  busy  scene.  Four  barques,  of 
large  tonnage,  lay  at  anchor  on  the  evening  of  our  departure.  Three 
of  these  displayed  the  German  flag,  and  one  the  ensign  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion.  The  crew  of  the  latter  were  imprisoned  at 
Tahiti.  The  vessel  was  laden  with  guano,  and  was  bound  to  Queens- 
town  for  orders.  Shortly  after  leaving  Lima  the  cook  fell  ill,  where- 
upon the  captain  suggested  that  one  man  in  each  watch  should 
cook  for  his  shipmates.  This  proposal  was  objected  to,  on  the  ground 
that  the  vessel  was  already  undermanned ;  and  a  counter-proposal 
was  made  that  the  captain's  servant  should  become  cook.  To  this 
the  captain  would  have  consented,  had  not  his  wife  objected.  A 
series  of  altercations  ensued,  which  became  more  and  more  bitter, 
until  at  length  the  crew  refused  to  work,  and  the  ship  was  brought 
into  Tahiti  by  the  officers.  The  men,  as  it  has  been  said,  were,  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  in  prison,  and  a  crew  of  natives  had  been  shipped 
in  their  place.  Meanwhile  the  captain,  on  being  called  upon  to  pay 
the  expense  of  the  imprisonment  of  his  original  crew,  objected.  I 
understood,  however,  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  defray  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  here,  and  would,  in  addition,  be  required  to 
carry  them  to  Queenstown  when  he  sailed.  His  owner  would  thus  be 
subjected  to  the  heavy  expense  of  keeping  a  double  crew  for  several 
months,  and  the  ship  would  have  been  detained  at  least  a  month  on 
her  voyage.  A  more  conciliatory  spirit  would  probably  have  averted 
a  rupture,  and  thus  have  saved  an  outlay  of  hundreds  of  pounds. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  the  owners  generally  take  the  side  of  the 
master.  Often,  in  so  doing,  they  are  unjust  to  the  crew  and  too 
partial  to  the  officers.  Under  the  existing  arrangements,  shipowners 
and  the  seamen  they  employ  have  no  direct  dealings  with  one 
another ;  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from 
a  dissatisfied  crew,  at  the  end  of  a  voyage,  would  generally  receive 
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but  scanty  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  the  master  is  in  constant 
communication  with  the  owners.  His  representations  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  crew  are  received  without  question,  and  with  a  feeling 
of  indignation  not  the  less  deep  because  founded  upon  an  ex-parte 
statement,  which  the  accused  have  no  opportunity  of  correcting. 

Many  of  the  vessels  trading  from  Tahiti  are  commanded  by 
Germans,  who  are  excellent  navigators,  and  who  bear  a  high  cha- 
racter for  general  intelligence,  sobriety,  and  trustworthiness. 

The  numerous  establishments  belonging  to  Mr.  Brander,  the 
principal  merchant  of  Tahiti,  include  a  cotton -ginning  factory,  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  a  sailmaker's  loft,  and  stores  containing  anchors, 
boats,  ropes,  and  equipments  of  all  kinds  for  shipping.  The  ware- 
houses are  filled  with  flour,  and  American  and  English  fabrics,  iron- 
mongery, and  preserved  provisions. 

We  drove,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  December,  to  Point  Venus,, 
and  thence  to  Mr.  Brander's  plantation  of  cocoanut  trees,  twenty 
thousand  in  number.  In  four  years  these  trees  will  bear  nuts.  The 
annual  value  of  the  produce  of  a  cocoanut  tree  in  Tahiti  is  estimated 
at  four  shillings,  and  when  the  proprietor  converts  the  nuts  into  oil 
and  fibre  an  additional  income  of  two  shillings  a  tree  may  be  realised. 
During  the  first  two  years  the  weeds  must  be  kept  down,  in  order  to- 
protect  the  young  trees  against  the  encroachments  of  other  less  pro- 
ductive but  more  luxuriant  vegetation.  Afterwards,  but  little  labour 
is  required.  At  the  expiration  of  eight  years  the  plantation  we  visited 
will  bring  in  a  revenue  of  4,OOOL  a  year,  a  sum  in  all  probability 
more  easily  earned  than  any  income  of  equal  amount  derived  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  trade  with  the  far-away  islands  of  the  Pacific,  though  as  yet 
in  its  infancy,  is  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  important.  At 
no  distant  date  the  shores  of  the  Solomon  Islands  and  the  New 
Hebrides,  where  the  inhabitants  are  to-day  debased  by  cannibalism, 
and  whence  the  merchantman  is  repelled  by  flotillas  of  hostile  canoes.,, 
will  become  the  scene  of  a  busy  commerce.  In  the  task  of  accom- 
plishing that  desirable  consummation  English  enterprise  is  certain  to- 
play  a  part.  In  years  to  come  I  see  before  me  a  glowing  vision  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  issuing  forth  from  California  on  the  east,  and 
Australia  on  the  west,  spreading  itself  with  vigorous  energy  to  all  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  bringing  the  now  secluded  and  benighted 
people  of  Polynesia  into  a  close,  a  prosperous,  and  a  beneficent 
intercourse  with  the  most  advanced  and  civilised  communities  of 
the  world. 

The  authority  exercised  by  the  Government  of  France,  under  the 
style  of  a  protectorate,  is  a  mild  and  equitable  sway.  Nevertheless, 
the  French  are  not  popular  with  the  Tahitians.  Jealousy  of  a  foreign 
ruler  is  a  natural  sentiment,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
English  would  be  equally  unpopular  if  they  occupied  the  same  position 
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in  the  island.  The  late  queen,  Pomare,  received  an  annual  allowance 
of  2,000?.  a  year.  All  the  edicts  of  the  government  were  issued  in 
her  name.  The  French  staff  includes  a  governor,  whose  term  of  office 
varies  from  two  to  five  years  ;  an  ordonnateur,  acting  as  chancellor  of 
the  slender  exchequer  and  minister  of  the  interior;  and  a  chief  judge. 
I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  the  principal  law  officer.  He 
informed  me  that  the  natives  had  adopted  the  Code  Napoleon  in  all 
criminal  and  in  most  civil  proceedings,  retaining,  however,  their 
ancient  laws  and  customs  in  all  proceedings  relating  to  the  tenure  of 
land.  Theoretically,  the  sovereignty  of  Tahiti  is  a  limited  monarchy, 
under  a  French  protectorate.  Seven  years,  however,  have  elapsed 
since  the  last  session  of  the  Tahitian  Parliament,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  natives  readily  acquiesce  in  their  release  from  a  troublesome 
and  unattractive  duty. 

To  the  English  traveller  Tahiti  is  classic  ground.  The  explora- 
tions of  Captain  Cook,  the  pioneer  missionaries  in  the  '  Duff,'  and  the 
scientific  labours  of  Fitzroy,  Darwin,  and  Beechey,  have  made  the 
island  famous.  For  ourselves,  we  can  truly  say  that  the  hospitality 
and  kindness  of  its  engaging  people  have  endeared  them  to  us  for 
ever. 

The  voyage  from  Tahiti  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  lies  wholly  in 
the  region  where  the  trade  winds  prevail.  At  the  season  in  which 
we  made  the  passage  squalls  and  rain  are  frequently  experienced. 
We  were  struck  by  heavy  squalls  almost  every  day,  and  the  weather 
was  even  more  boisterous  after  we  had  crossed  the  equator  than  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  passage.  Vessels  bound  from  Tahiti  to  the 
north  must  take  care  to  keep  well  to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  make  sure 
of  not  being  driven  by  the  trade  winds  and  current  to  leeward  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  We  were  close  hauled  throughout,  and  barely 
succeeded. in  fetching  Hawaii. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  our  voyage  from  Tahiti 
to  Hilo  :— 
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We  reached  our  destination,  the  Bay  of  Hilo,  on  the  north  side 
of  Hawaii,  on  a  serene  afternoon,  following  upon  two  stormy  days. 
The  Bay  of  Hilo  is  a  most  charming  scene.  Its  blue  waters  are 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds  by  an  island  appropriately  called 
Cocoanut  Island.  A  reef  extends  outwards  from  the  island,  on  which 
a  breakwater  might  easily  be  erected.  Beyond  the  reef  the  Blonde 
shoal  extends  for  two  miles  to  seaward ;  and,  though  the  depth  over 
it  varies  from  six  to  nine  fathoms,  it  protects  the  anchorage  from  the 
heavy  swell,  and  tends  to  make  Hilo  Bay  the  most  spacious  and  the 
best  sheltered  anchorage  in  Hawaii.  Around  the  shores  of  the  bay 
rich  groves  of  cocoanut  trees,  bananas,  palms,  and  oranges,  enrich  the 
landscape  with  the  inexhaustible  delights  of  the  tropics.  The  town 
itself  is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque.  There  are  no  formal 
streets.  The  whitewashed  houses  are  seen  at  intervals  embosomed  in 
trees,  and  the  spires  and  towers  of  the  churches,  rising  above  the  sur- 
rounding dwellings,  give  a  pleasing  aspect  of  civilisation  to  the 
scene.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  the  country  rises  in  a  gradual 
and  richly  wooded  slope  for  a  distance  of  many  miles.  In  the  centre 
of  the  island  Mauna  Loa,  13,230  feet  high,  its  ridges  extending 
north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  closes  in  the  view  with 
a  noble  mass  of  mountains. 

On  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  December,  we  made  an  excursion  to 
the  crater  of  Kilauea.  The  distance  is  thirty  miles.  The  path 
leads  for  the  most  part  over  lava,  which  is  in  many  places  so  rugged 
that  only  the  most  sure-footed  animals  could  cross  it.  There  are,  indeed, 
but  few  level  spaces  where  a  horse  can  be  allowed,  even  for  a  short 
distance,  to  break  into  a  canter.  For  a  couple  of  miles  on  the  way 
up  from  Hilo  the  country  consists  of  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  watered  by 
copious  brooks,  and  capable  of  producing  in  abundance  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  the  taro  root.  The  latter  plant  is  known  in  botany  as  the 
Caladium  esculentum.  It  produces  a  tuberous  root  and  leaves, 
which  form  a  favourite  article  of  food  of  the  natives  of  the  tropics. 

Eising  by  a  very  gradual  ascent,  We  soon  quitted  the  narrow  belt 
of  fertile  country,  and  entered  upon  a  weary  waste,  producing  tree 
ferns  and  a  number  of  dwarf  plants,  of  no  value  for  food  or  timber, 
and  too  small  to  furnish  features  to  the  landscape. 

As  night  fell,  a  red  glow  on  the  clouds  in  front  told  us  we  were 
approaching  our  destination.  We  pulled  up  at  8  P.M.  at  the  Crater 
House,  a  native  hut,  which  has  been  erected  by  an  enterprising  pro- 
prietor for  the  accommodation  of  occasional  travellers.  The  fare 
was  plain,  but  sufficient.  We  had  climbed  to  a  height  of  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  it  was  a  new  and  pleasant  experience,  after 
our  long  cruise  in  the  tropics,  to  sit  down  beside  a  fire  of  wooden 
logs  and  to  enjoy  its  radiant  glow. 

On  the  following  day,  the  24th  of  December,  the  sun  rose  in  un- 
clouded splendour  over  the  scene  of  desolation  before  us.  The  Crater 
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House  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  outer  crater  of  Kilauea,  on  the  brink 
of  a  grey  rocky  precipice  of  650  feet  in  elevation,  which  forms  the 
contour  of  a  plain  of  hardened  lava. 

In  some  unrecorded  volcanic  convulsion  the  surface  of  the  country 
must  have  sunk  into  the  abyss  of  fire  beneath.  Through  the  huge 
cleft  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  volumes  of  lava  have  ever  since  been 
issuing,  and  an  outlet  has  been  created  for  the  perpetual  ebullition  of 
the  subterranean  gases.  The  bottom  of  this  great  cavity  consists  of  a 
mass  of  black  lava,  unrelieved  by  a  blade  of  verdure,  and  still  retaining 
the  tumid  and  irregular  shapes  in  which  it  was  originally  poured  out 
from  the  crater.  It  is  as  if  the  waves  of  a  tumultuous  sea  had  been 
instantaneously  congealed  and  solidified  into  a  mass  of  dark  volcanic 
rock. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  we  made  an  expedition  to  the 
inner  crater.  We  descended  into  the  outer  crater  by  a  steep  path, 
formed  on  the  face  of  the  precipice  already  described.  For  the  first 
hour  the  walk  over  the  old  lava  bed  was  tolerably  easy.  Our  diffi- 
culties began,  when  we  reached  a  stream  of  lava,  which  had  poured  out 
but  two  days  ago,  and  was  only  now  beginning  to  cool  down. 

At  the  extreme  edge  of  this  most  recent  overflow  the  lava,  only 
two  inches  below  our  feet,  was  red-hot.  At  a  short  distance  above 
us,  on  the  left,  we  could  see  the  stream,  still  uncongealed,  and  accu- 
mulating in  such  a  mass  as  to  threaten  another  overflow  to  a  lower 
level  at  no  long  interval.  Our  guide,  having  made  a  circuit  of  at 
least  a  mile  round  this  obstacle,  led  the  way  up  a  rapid  ascent  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs  overhanging  the  inner  crater,  which  contains  the 
famous  lake  of  molten  lava.  The  precipice  surrounding  this  inner 
crater  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Dana  to  have  an  elevation  of  340  feet. 

From  the  survey  of  the  Americans  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
inner  crater  was  of  an  oblong  ovate  form,  16,000  feet  in  length,  in  a 
N.E.  and  S.W.  direction.  The  average  breadth  is  7,500  feet.  The 
pit  includes,  therefore,  an  area  of  four  square  miles,  thus  exceeding 
in  extent,  as  Mr.  Dana  points  out,  many  a  city  of  150,000  inhabitants. 
The  level  of  the  volcanic  lake  is  subject  to  perpetual  oscillation.  It 
sometimes  sinks  800  feet  below  the  edge  of  the  lower  crater. 

Looking  down  from  a  precipice  formed  by  an  accumulation  of 
cinders  and  heated  lava,  we  saw  a  terrible  and  marvellous  scene. 
Let  the  imagination  conceive  a  lake,  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  length, 
one-third  of  a  mile  in  width,  hemmed  in  by  a  semicircle  of  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  of  lava  250  feet  high.  On  the  side  from  which  we 
approached  the  cliffs  were  broken  away,  so  that  we  looked  down  on 
masses  of  lava  riven  asunder,  here  forming  sloping  ravines,  there 
rising  up  into  splintered  pinnacles  or  bold  and  threatening  crags. 
On  our  left  a  dark  valley  descended,  by  a  gradual  slope,  from  the 
upper  level  on  which  we  stood  to  the  boiling  lava  below.  On  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  lake  the  cliffs  formed  a  precipice,  not  less  than 
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one  hundred  feet  in  height,  rising  up  from  the  rugged  and  confused 
accumulations  of  lava  at  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Such  were  the  more 
prominent  features  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crater.  But  if  its  borders 
presented  a  scene  of  fearful  devastation,  the  aspect  of  the  lake  itself 
was  far  more  terrible.  In  the  centre  the  lava  was  covered  with  a 
thin  grey  film ;  but  numerous  tortuous  streaks  or  cracks  upon  its 
surface  served  to  show  the  lurid  glow  beneath.  An  awful  calm 
generally  prevailed  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,. though  its  surface  was 
sometimes  disturbed  by  the  sudden  spouting  forth  of  a  jet  of  lava,  or 
by  the  bubbling  upwards  of  the  volcanic  gases. 

The  margin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  constant  and  violent  agi- 
tation. On  the  further  side,  over  against  our  place  of  observation, 
three  whirlpools  of  lava  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation  from 
the  explosion  of  gases  from  below.  At  each  explosion  the  lava  was 
tossed,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  the  stormy  ocean,  against  the 
overhanging  cliffs,  on  which  it  broke  in  countless  jets  of  fire,  and 
then  fell  back  into  the  gulf  beneath,  causing  the  whole  surface  of  the 
lake  to  undulate  in  heavy  pulsations.-;  j^-rJ- 

I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  scene  presented  to  the  eye. 
It  was  magnificent,  majestic,  and  sublime.  The  strange  sounds  that 
fell  on  the  ear  were  even  more  impressive.  If  hushed  for  a  moment,  it 
was  only  that  they  might  gather  up  new  force  for  a  more  profound 
and  heavier  roar.  Listening  with  closed  eyes,  they  recalled  the  raging 
of  the  stormy  ocean :  and  yet  they  came  with  a  more  measured  and 
a  deadlier  sound.  There  is  probably  no  other  spot  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  where  man  becomes  more  profoundly  conscious  of  his  im- 
potence, before  the  mighty  forces  of  nature,  than  on  the  brink  of  the 
crater  of  Kilauea. 

We  lingered  for  hours  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  which  commanded 
this  unique  view.  As  night  closed  in,  all  the  awful  effects  of  flame 
and  fire  were  intensified  tenfold.  The  boiling  springs,  whence  the 
lake  was  fed  with  molten  lava  in  inexhaustible  streams,  shone  with  a 
more  appalling  brightness.  The  spray,  as  it  dashed  backwards  from 
the  rocks,  illumined  the  darkness  of  the  night  with  coruscations 
of  dazzling  brilliancy.  The  tumult  seemed  to  grow  louder  as  the 
visible  effects  became  more  striking.  It  was  of  a  scene  like  this 
crater  of  Kilauea  that  Milton  dreamed  when  he  described  the 
4  hideous  rain  and  combustion '  into  the  depths  of  which  Satan  and 
his  angels  fell  from  heaven — 

At  once,  as  far  as  angel's  ken,  he  views 

That  dismal  situation,  waste  and  wild. 

A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round 

As  one  great  furnace  flaru'd,  yet  from,  those  flames 

No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 

Serv'd  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 

And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 
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That  comes  to  all ;  tut  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsum'd. 

We  returned  to  the  '  Sunbeam '  on  Christmas  Day,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  we  witnessed  some  extraordinary  feats  of  swimming  per- 
formed by  the  natives  of  the  island.  A  copious  stream  enters  the 
sea  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  little  town  of  Hilo.  At  a 
short  distance  from  its  mouth  it  forces  its  way  through  a  chasm  in 
the  volcanic  rocks,  and  then  winds  round  a  precipitous  crag  of  lava, 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  forms  a  still  pool,  six  fathoms  in  depth.  We 
had  been  invited  to  witness  two  noted  swimmers  leap  from  the 
summit  of  the  crag  into  the  pool  below.  The  whole  population, 
turned  out  on  the  occasion,  and  seated  themselves  oa  the  grassy 
slopes  above  the  river,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  two  athletes. 
Meanwhile  a  number  of  the  more  youthful  inhabitants  of  Hilo,  of 
both  sexes,  entertained  us  with  a  display  of  the  art  of  swimming  and 
diving.  One  active  girl  leaped  repeatedly  from  a  height  of  twenty 
feet  into  the  river.  In  the  intervals  between  their  performances, 
these  amphibious  people  climbed  up  the  rocks  that  overhung  the 
river,  where  they  gathered  themselves  into  the  most  picturesque 
groups  of  bronze-coloured  yet  shapely  humanity. 

Fronte  sub  adversa  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum ; 
Intus  aquae  dulces,  vivoque  sedilia  saxo, 
Nympharum  domus. 

There  were  few  garments  to  mar  the  symmetry  of  their  forms, 
but  there  was  not  the  slightest  taint  of  immodesty  in  the  scene. 
A  sculptor,  looking  on  with  the  cultivated  eye  of  a  trained  artist, 
would  have  revelled  in  the  graceful  movements  of  the  forms  displayed 
before  him;  while  a  painter  would  have  appreciated  not  less  the 
harmonious  colours  of  the  picture,  in  which  the  olive  flesh-tints 
formed  such  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  dark  lava  rocks  on  which 
the  swimmers  reclined.  Many  a  laborious  student  of  the  Academy 
has  racked  his  brain  in  the  vain  effort  to  produce  a  composition  on 
canvas  or  in  marble,  with  not  one-half  the  beauty  or  the  truth  to 
nature  of  these  fortuitous  assemblages  of  graceful  figures. 

An  hour  had  passed  away  not  unpleasantly  when  the  heroes  of  the 
day  arrived.  They  were  to  leap  into  the  pool  beneath  from  the 
summit  of  a  precipice  ninety  feet  in  height.  Thirty  feet  below  the 
edge  a  crag  juts  out  fifteen  feet  from  the  face  of  the  rock.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  swimmers  to  clear  this  projection.  We  were  seated 
on  a  ledge  of  rock  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  to  witness  the  feat 
they  were  about  to  perform.  It  was  a  point  of  view  whence  the 
swimmers  were  seen  with  striking  effect,  as  they  first  appeared  on 
the  crag  above  us,  and  paused  for  a  moment  on  its  brink,  before 
taking  their  tremendous  leap  into  the  gulf  beneath. 
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As  we  looked  up  to  the  summit  of  the  precipice,  the  powerful 
forms  of  these  olive-coloured  men— notable  specimens  of  the  native 
races  of  the  Pacific— stood  out  in  magnificent  relief  against  the  dark 
blue  sky.  Each  wore  a  green  wreath  fastened  on  his  brow— a  trifling 
touch,  which  enhanced  the  resemblance  to  those  admirable  products 
of  ancient  art,  the  bronze  figures  of  the  flying  Mercury  in  the 
museum  at  Naples.  As  the  first  swimmer  gathered  himself  together 
for  the  leap,  there  was  a  breathless  silence  in  the  crowd,  a  momentary 
glance  of  hesitation  in  the  countenance  of  the  hero  of  Hilo,  succeeded 
by  that  set  look  which  a  man  wears  who  has  determined  to  do  a 
chivalrous  deed  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Magno  persentit  pectore  curas : 
Mens  immota  manet. 

Then  came  a  superb  elastic  bound,  an  agile  readjustment  of  the 
balance,  and  the  athletic  figure  darted  downwards  like  an  arrow 
through  the  air,  with  a  tremendous  splash  disappeared  feet  downwards 
below  the  glassy  surface,  and,  after  a  prolonged  immersion,  rose 
again  to  the  surface  scathless,  amid  the  enthusiastic  ovations  of  the 
crowd. 

The  great  feat  was  followed  by  a  performance  which,  in  a  less 
amphibious  country,  would  have  excited  wonder.  It  was  a  leap  down 
a  waterfall  having  a  fall  of  fifteen  feet.  Not  only  did  the  two  cham- 
pions take  the  leap,  but  even  the  nymphs  of  Hilo,  in  numbers,  fol- 
lowed them.  After  disappearing  for  a  few  moments  in  the  seething 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  cascade,  they  reappeared  laughing  and 
talking,  evidently  regarding  the  feat  as  an  ordinary  bathing  incident. 

We  sailed  from  Hilo  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  26th 
of  December.  At  5  P.M.  on  the  following  day  we  stopped  off  the 
buoy  at  the  entrance  to  Honolulu  to  take  on  board  a  pilot,  who 
placed  us  in  a  short  time  in  a  most  convenient  berth,  opposite  the 
landing-place  and  near  H.M.S.  '  Fantome.'  We  were  secured  by  an 
anchor  ahead  and  a  warp  made  fast  to  the  coral  rocks  astern.  The 
distance  from  Hilo  to  Honolulu  is  200  miles.  We  steamed  from 
anchorage  to  anchorage  in  twenty-three  hours. 

Honolulu  has  space  for  200  sail.  At  the  period  of  our  visit  there 
were  six  vessels  in  the  harbour,  of  over  600  tons,  and  numerous  small 
craft.  We  saw  the  *  Zealandia,'  of  the  San  Francisco  and  New 
Zealand  line,  a  ship  of  3,200  tons  burden,  and  360  feet  long,  enter 
and  quit  the  port  at  night.  Boats  were  sent  out  with  lights  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  outer  buoys,  and  thus  facilitate  the  pilotage  in 
the  narrow  channel  at  the  entrance. 

Honolulu  has  a  population  of  15,000.  The  streets  are  laid  out 
regularly,  radiating  from  the  harbour  to  the  suburbs.  The  post-office 
is  a  good  building,  and  the  government  offices  would  be  esteemed  a 
handsome  pile  in  any  European  capital  of  the  second  rank.  The 
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shops  are  excellent.  Every  necessary  and  many  luxuries  are  obtain- 
able. The  hotel  is  conducted  on  the  American  principle,  and  is 
superior  to  any  similar  establishment  in  any  port  of  the  Pacific, 
San  Francisco  excepted. 

The  fine  steamers  running  from  New  Zealand  to  San  Francisco 
call  monthly  at  Honolulu.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  fortnightly 
service  between  this  port  and  the  United  States.  If  this  be  done,  I 
anticipate  that  the  Sandwich  Islands  will  become  a  more  and  more 
favourite  resort  for  persons  seeking  a  mild  climate  in  the  winter 
season. 

The  merchants  live  in  charming  villas  built  of  wood,  and  sur- 
rounded by  pleasant  gardens.  The  favourite  situations  are  the  Valley 
Road,  leading  out  to  the  Pali,  and  the  road  leading  towards  Diamond 
Hill,  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  sea-shore. 

"We  attended  service  on  Sunday,  the  31st  of  December,  at  the 
cathedral.  The  mediaeval  glories  of  the  cathedrals  of  the  Old  World 
are  here  represented  by  a  modest,  though  suitable,  wooden  Gothic 
church.  The  carved  stonework  for  a  handsome  building  was  sent  out 
from  England  long  ago,  the  money  having  been  raised  by  subscription 
during  the  visit  of  Queen  Emma  to  that  country.  As,  however,  the 
amount  collected  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of  completing 
the  structure,  the  costly  sculpture  still  remains  in  the  cases  in  which 
it  was  originally  received.  The  Bishop  of  Honolulu,  Dr.  Willis,  is 
universally  and  highly  esteemed  for  the  self-sacrifice  he  has  shown  in 
his  devotion  to  arduous  work  in  a  remote  community. 

During  our  visit  to  Tahiti  the  general  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  among  the  natives,  acquired  by  them  in  the  missionary 
schools,  surprised  us  very  much.  Many  of  the  people  spoke  our 
language  as  easily  as  their  own.  English  is  even  more  universally 
spoken  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Indeed,  at  Honolulu,  it  is  recog- 
nised as  the  official  language.  All  government  papers  and  reports 
are  published  both  in  English  and  Hawaiian. 

The  names  of  the  streets,  the  hand-bills  of  the  auctioneers,  the 
writing  on  the  shop-fronts,  are  all  in  English.  Every  person  you 
may  by  chance  address  in  the  streets  speaks  our  language.  The 
natives  whom  you  meet  in  society,  many  of  whom  have  never  quitted 
the  islands,  speak  English  fluently,  and  with  a  purity  and  an  ele- 
gance which  are  the  only  indications  that  the  language  has  been 
acquired  through  its  literature  and  from  teachers,  rather  than  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  daily  life. 

At  present  the  national  feeling  of  independence  is  strong.  The 
English  are  highly  popular,  and  the  presence  of  a  commissioner  so 
well  able  as  Mr.  Wodehouse  to  sustain  our  influence,  especially 
when  supported  by  the  constant  presence  of  a  vessel  of  war,  must 
prevent  any  sudden  changes  prejudicial  to  the  British  nation.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  geographical  situation  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
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to  do  all  that  the  United  States  might  accomplish  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  Hawaiians ;  and  if,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
people  of  these  islands  are  gradually  drawn  into  a  closer  union  with 
America,  we  shall  view  with  no  unworthy  jealousy  any  change  cal- 
culated to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  a  community  which  England 
was  the  first  to  discover  and  to  introduce  into  the  family  of  nations, 
and  in  which  we  shall  always  feel  a  deep  interest. 

Before   sailing  from   Honolulu  I  took    counsel    with  the  most 
experienced  advisers  as  to  the  best  route  to  Yokohama.     An  almost 
direct  course  is  delineated  on  the  track-chart  of  the  world  prepared 
by  Captain  Hull,  of  the  Admiralty  Hydrographic  Department,  by 
pursuing  which  the  distance  between  the  two  ports  is  reduced  to 
3,600  miles.    My  kind  friend,  Lieutenant  Chambre,  of  the  '  Fantome,' 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  to  steer  south-west  on  leaving 
Honolulu,  until  the  parallel  of  15°  N.  latitude  had  been  reached. 
Captain  Smith,  the  harbour-master  of  Honolulu,  has  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  his  knowledge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific,  acquired  by  a 
personal  experience   extending  over  many  years,  and  subsequently 
enlarged  by  constant   communication  with   the   masters   of  vessels 
trading  with   the   Sandwich   Islands.       He  lias   himself  made  the 
passage  to  Japan,  a  voyage  very  rarely  undertaken  from  Honolulu. 
His  advice  to  me  was  to  steer  at  first  S.W.  by  W.,  in  the  hope 
of  picking  up  the  trade-wind  in  19°  N.  latitude.      If  that  failed 
I  was  to  try  the  18th,  and,  if  that  again  failed,  to  try  the  17th, 
parallel  of  north  latitude.     In  no  case  was  it  judicious  to  descend 
lower   than  17°   N.      Having   reached  160°  E.  longitude,    Captain 
Smith  advised  me  to  steer  a  direct  course  for  Yokohama,  leaving 
the  Bonin  Islands  on  the  west. 

Furnished  with  these  conflicting  opinions,  I  proceeded  to  sea  on 
the  3rd  of  January  at  5.30  P.M.  The  course  actually  followed  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance  on  an  inspection  of  the  accompanying  map. 

After  various  experiences  of  weather,  including  gales  of  wind, 
which  happily  had  come  from  a  favourable  quarter,  we  found  our- 
selves, in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  January,  drawing  near  to  our 
destination.  Oosima,  the  nearest  point  of  Japan,  was  distant  only 
253  miles.  "We  were  not,  however,  to  complete  our  voyage  as  easily 
as  we  had  hoped.  Shortly  after  noon  we  were  struck  by  a  tremendous 
squall  of  wind  and  rain,  in  which  the  wind  shifted  from  S.W.  to 
W.N.W.  We  at  once  took  in  the  squaresail,  stowed  the  topgallantsail 
and  topsail,  reefed  the  foresail  and  mizen,  and  set  the  mainsail.  The 
work  had  to  be  done  promptly  ;  and  as  the  present  writer  was  one  of 
the  first  on  deck,  and  a  willing  volunteer  at  the  halyards  and  sheets, 
it  was  his  evil  fate  to  work  most  laboriously  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
drenched  ingrain  and  salt  water,  in  a  thin  serge  suit,  better  adapted 
to  the  voluptuous  climate  of  the  tropics  than  to  these  more  stirring 
latitudes.  Let  me  not,  however,  complain.  It  is  the  business  of 
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every  commander  to  show  a  good  example ;  and  a  yacht-owner,  who 
has  no  professional  dignity  to  sustain,  cannot  be  out  of  his  place  if  he 
lends  a  hand  in  every  emergency. 

At  6  P.M.,  the  wind  still  blowing  a  moderate  gale,  the  mizen  was 
double-reefed,  and  we  again  pursued  our  way  through  a  confused  sea, 
but  without  shipping  any  water.  The  '  Sunbeam '  was  behaving 
admirably,  and  all  seemed  to  be  going  well,  when,  at  8  P.M.,  shortly 
after  I  had  taken  the  wheel,  a  sudden  squall  struck  the  vessel,  causing 
her  to  heel  over  to  the  starboard  side,  where  the  gig  was  hung  from 
the  davits  out  board,  where  it  had  been  carried  the  whole  way  from 
England,  while  at  the  same  time  a  long  mountainous  wave,  rolling 
up  on  the  lee  side,  struck  the  keel  of  the  boat  and  lifted  it  upwards, 
unshipping  the  fore-davit.  The  bow  in  consequence  fell  into  the 
water,  and  the  boat  was  dragged  through  the  water,  suspended  from 
the  after- tackle  only,  and  dashing  against  the  side  of  the  c  Sunbeam ' 
with  a  force  which  threatened  at  every  instant  to  crush  it  to  pieces. 
We  at  once  brought  to.  A  brave  fellow  jumped  into  the  boat  and 
secured  a  tackle  to  the  bows ;  and  after  a  short  delay,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  all  concerned,  the  gig  was  hoisted  on  board  and  secured 
on  deck.  It  was  an  exceedingly  seaman-like  achievement  on  the 
part  of  my  crew. 

A  heavy  gale  continued  throughout  the  night,  and  at  2  A.M.  on 
the  27th  of  January  we  met  with  another  accident.  The  boatswain, 
a  seaman  of  great  skill  and  experience,  was  at  the  wheel,  steering 
with  care  and  judgment,  when  we  met  a  steep  wave  end  on,  and  the 
*  Sunbeam,'  gallantly  springing  up,  as  if  to  leap  over,  instead  of 
cleaving  through  the  wave,  as  a  less  lively  craft  would  have  done, 
carried  away  the  jibboom  at  the  cap,  and  with  it  the  topgallant- 
mast.  The  jibboom  was  a  splendid  Oregon  spar,  fifty-four  feet  long, 
projecting  twenty-eight  feet  beyond  the  bowsprit.  Being  rigged 
with  wire  rope,  the  gear  was  only  sawn  through  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  all  hands  were  at  work  on  the  bows  from  2  A.M.  to 
6  A.M.,  clearing  away  the  wreck.  Both  in  securing  the  spar  and  the 
rigging,  which  had  fallen  into  the  sea,  and  lay  across  the  stem,  as 
well  as  aloft,  in  making  fast  the  topgallant-mast  and  topgallant-yard, 
which  were  swaying  wildly  to  and  fro,  as  the  vessel  was  tossed  by  the 
tempestuous  sea,  my  crew  behaved  as  British  seamen  should. 

On  Sunday,  the  28th  of  January,  we  found  ourselves  by  observation 
in  32°  40'  N.  latitude,  and  138°  35'  E.  longitude.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  the  ship's  position  had  been  pricked  off  on  the  chart  we 
made  the  island  of  Fatsizio,  on  the  starboard  bow,  on  the  exact 
bearing,  and  apparently  at  the  precise  distance,  at  which  we  had 
expected  to  make  it.  Fatsizio  has  a  lofty  peak,  rising  from  the  sea 
to  a  height  of  2,840  feet.  It  was  this  peak  alone  that  was  visible. 
It  appeared  as  a  mere  speck  on  the  horizon.  We  passed  the  island 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles. 
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During  the  afternoon  and  evening  we  experienced  another  severe 
gale.  We  were  navigating  among  numerous  islands  and  rocks, 
between  which  the  tide  ran  with  great  violence.  Great  therefore  was 
my  satisfaction  when  we  made  out,  at  1  A.M.  on  the  29th  of  January, 
the  glowing  fires  of  the  volcano  of  Vries.  This  island  is  the  most 
northern  of  the  chain  fronting  the  Gulf  of  Yedo.  Its  summit  attains 
an  elevation  of  2,550  feet.  At  its  centre,  says  the  writer  of  the 
Admiralty  sailing  directions,  is  an  active  volcano,  over  which  a 
white  vapour  cloud  is  generally  floating.  This  cloud  frequently 
reflects  the  glare  of  the  subterranean  fires  at  work  in  the  crater 
beneath,  and  forms  in  clear  weather  a  conspicuous  landmark,  visible 
by  night  and  day  for  many  leagues.  At  the  distance  of  forty  miles 
the  mountain  itself  was  invisible ;  but  the  cloud  of  fire,  and  the  flame 
occasionally  shooting  up  from  the  crater,  formed  an  invaluable 
beacon.  For  several  hours  we  steered  towards  it,  as  for  a  lighthouse. 
Meanwhile,  although  the  elements  were  contending  furiously,  the 
sky  was  serene  and  cloudless,  and  the  full  moon  shed  such  a  flood  of 
pale  and  lovely  light  upon  the  scene  as  we  are  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate only  with  the  calmest  and  most  tranquil  scenes. 

The  gale  began  to  abate  about  2.30  A.M.  At  4  A.M.  the  fires  were 
lighted,  and  at  daybreak  we  were  steaming  past  the  island  of  Vries, 
in  a  calm,  and  over  a  tranquil  landlocked  sea.  At  7.30  A.M.  we  were 
off  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  At  ten  we  entered  the 
Gulf  of  Yedo.  This  fine  arm  of  the  sea  is  fifteen  miles  wide  at  its 
entrance  between  Cape  Sagami  and  Cape  King,  and  thirty-five  miles 
in  length.  Situated  on  its  north-west  shore,  at  its  head,  is  the  city 
of  Yedo,  now  known  as  Tokio  (eastern  capital),  the  commercial  as  well 
as  political  capital  of  the  empire.  On  the  western  shore  is  the 
principal  seaport  and  treaty  port  of  Japan,  Yokohama. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  successful  pilotage  of  the  gulf  consists 
in  the  innumerable  small  fishing-boats  and  the  fleets  of  unwieldy 
junks  which  crowd  together  in  this  well-sheltered  and  capacious  inlet. 
The  junks  of  China  and  Japan  have  been  too  often  described  by  pen 
and  pencil  to  make  it  necessary  to  repeat  a  tale  so  often  told.  My 
most  exaggerated  conceptions  of  all  that  could  be  crazy  and  un- 
wieldy in  a  craft  undertaking  the  navigation  of  the  seas  fell  far 
short  of  the  reality.  The  whole  frame  creaks  and  groans  audibly  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  in  the  slightest  sea-way.  Large  windows 
are  opened  in  the  sides  and  at  the  stern.  The  rudder  is  almost  equal 
in  area  to  the  whole  deck,  and  the  deck  is  lumbered  with  a  cargo 
piled  after  the  fashion  of  the  stacks  of  hay  and  straw  on  a  barge  in  the 
Thames.  The  petticoated  crew  generally  take  things  easily,  and  seem 
able  to  endure  the  Siberian  rigour  of  the  winter  in  thin  cotton  robes 
without  suffering  the  slightest  inconvenience.  To  us,  coming  as  it  were 
at  a  bound  from  the  enervating  heats  of  the  tropics,  the  snow-clad  hills 
and  piercing  north-east  winds  were  almost  intolerably  bracing. 
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At  1.30  P.M.  we  rounded  the  light-vessels  off  Treaty  Point,  and, 
entering  the  Bay  of  Yokohama,  threaded  our  way  through  a  numerous 
fleet  of  mail  steamers,  men-of-war,  and  sailing  ships,  to'  a  buoy  near 
the  landing-place,  to  which  we  were  speedily  secured. 

So  ends  our  long  passage  from  Valparaiso,  and  the  second  great 
stage  in  our  voyage  of  circumnavigation.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  vast  distances  traversed  in  the  Pacific  when  I  mention  that  the 
voyage  from  Valparaiso  to  Yokohama  equals  in  length  the  voyage 
from  Plymouth  to  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope  and  back,  or  from  Plymouth 
to  King  George's  Sound  in  Western  Australia.  The  solitude  of  the 
wide  ocean  we  have  just  traversed  is  sometimes  almost  oppressive. 
Between  Valparaiso  and  Yokohama  we  saw  only  four  sail. 

With  all  its  interests  and  attractions  to  an  adventurous  spirit, 
a  life  at  sea  is  a  great  trial  to  men  who  have  no  resources  or  pursuits 
independent  of  the  passing  circumstances  of  the  hour.  To  them 
the  monotony  and  the  confinement  for  long  periods  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  shipboard  cannot  but  be  alike  depressing  and  de- 
teriorating. It  is  probably  in  fits  of  moroseness  and  bad  temper 
that  those  deeds  of  cruelty  and  horror  are  done  which  from  time  to 
time  arrest  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  more  I  know  of  the  sea,  the  greater  is  my  astonishment  that 
men  can  be  found  to  earn  their  bread  upon  its  troubled  waters  at  lower 
rates  than  any  skilled  labourer  on  shore  can  command ;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  their  personal  physical  priva- 
tions, they  have  to  bear  the  pain  of  long  separation  from  home,  or 
perhaps  the  worse  moral  evil  of  having  no  home  to  care  for,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  lot  of  the  sailor  compares  unfavourably 
with  that  of  his  brethren  on  shore.  Fanciful  dreams  of  pearls  and 
golden  sands,  of  parrots,  cocoanuts,  tobacco,  and  diamonds,  are 
strangely  mingled  in  the  fancy,  and  beguile  successive  generations  of 
sanguine  youths  to  betake  themselves  to  an  employment  which,  when 
shorn  of  its  delusions,  presents  many  disagreeable  features.  Seamen, 
however,  are  not  the  only  order  of  men  who  are  the  victims  of  self- 
deception. 

The  events  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  in  this  last  portion  of 
my  narrative  made  perhaps  the  deeper  impression  on  those  who  took 
part  in  them  because  we  had  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  make  a 
voyage  of  23,000  miles  from  England  without  encountering,  on  any 
former  occasion,  really  tempestuous  weather.  Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  in  these  last  experiences  we  went  through  a  storm 
such  as  any  well-found  ship  should  not  easily  weather,  or  that  we 
endured  anything  more  than  it  is  the  lot  of  every  seaman  to  go 
through. 

Patient  reader,  have  I  wearied  you  with  these  everyday  stories  of 
the  sea  ?  How  just  is  that  remark  of  Dean  Swift's  :  *  To  say  the 
truth,  there  seems  to  be  no  part  of  knowledge  in  fewer  hands,  than 
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that  of  discerning  when  to  have  done.'  This,  at  least,  you  have  for 
your  consolation — that  you  can  read  this  description  by  your  warm 
firesides  in  greater  comfort  than  the  writer  enjoyed  as  through  the 
livelong  night  he  paced  the  deck  and  climbed  the  rigging,  drenched 
in  driving  spray,  and  buffeted  by  the  pitiless  gale. 

I  tread  his  deck, 

Ascend  his  topmast,  through  his  peering  eyes 
Discover  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 
Suffer  his  woes,  and  share  in  his  escapes ; 
While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock, 
Euns  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home. 

Having  reached  Japan,  a  land  so  well  trodden  by  recent  travellers^ 
this  narrative  of  our  voyage  in  the  '  Sunbeam  '  concludes. 

THOMAS  BRASSEY. 
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MAN  AND  SCIENCE:    A    REPLY. 

WEEN  the  history  of  modern  thought  comes  to  be  written  in  the 
future,  nothing  will  appear  more  remarkable  to  the  student  of  these 
times  than  the  great  divergence,  or  rather  the  irreconcilable  antago- 
nism, between  the  utterances  of  philosophy  and  the  revelations  of 
exact  science.  That  philosophy  should  transcend  science,  that  it 
should  be  something  more  than  a  summary  of  results,  is  too  evident 
even  to  require  admission  ;  that  it  should  be  in  absolute  contradiction 
to  these  results,  that  it  should  set  aside  or  distort  the  most  familiar 
facts,  the  best  established  data  of  science,  will  scarcely  be  claimed  by 
its  most  ardent  votaries.  Is  this  the  case  ? 

What  is  philosophy  ?  '  It  is  the  systematisation  of  the  concep- 
tions furnished  by  science.  As  science  is  the  systematisation  of  the 
various  generalities  reached  through  particulars,  so  philosophy  is  the 
systematisation  of  the  generalities  of  generalities.  In  other  wordsr 
science  furnishes  the  knowledge,  and  philosophy  the  doctrine.'  What 
is  truth  ?  *  It  is  the  correspondence  between  the  order  of  ideas  and 
the  order  of  phenomena,  so  that  the  one  becomes  a  reflection  of  the 
other  — the  movement  of  thought  following  the  movement  of  things.' 
For  practical  purposes,  nothing  more  clear  or  comprehensive  can  be 
required  than  these  definitions,  which  are  given  by  Mr  Lewes  in  the 
preface  l  to  his  History  of  Philosophy. 

The  knowledge  referred  to  is  defined  as  arising  from  the  '  indis- 
putable conclusions  of  experience  ; '  and  the  domain  of  philosophy  is- 
thus  limited  : — '  Whilst  theology  claims  to  furnish  a  system  of  re- 
ligious conceptions,  and  science  to  furnish  conceptions  of  the  order  of 
the  world,  philosophy,  detaching  their  widest  conceptions  from  both,., 
furnishes  a  doctrine  which  contains  an  explanation  of  the  world  and": 
of  human  destiny.' 

In  furnishing  this  explanation,  has  our  modern  philosophy  been 
subject  to  these  limitations  ?  Has  she  been  content  to  generalise  the 
4  indisputable  conclusions  of  experience  '  ?  Or  has  she  wildly  plunge^ 
into  the  ocean  of  reckless  conjecture,  and  with  worse  than  Procrustean 
intolerance  lopped,  stretched,  and  mutilated  the  well-known  facts  of 
science,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  adapt  them  to  the  exigencies  of  a 

1  Pp.  xviii.,  xx.,  and  xxxi. 
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foregone  conclusion  ?  A  glance  at  the  diverging  views  taken  by 
philosophy  and  science  in  the  domain  of  biology  will  answer  these 
questions. 

What  does  science  teach  us  as  to  the  origin  of  life  and  living 
organisms?  Professor  Tyndall,  in  the  January  number  of  this 
Eeview,2  demonstrates  in  the  most  forcible,  clear,  and  logical  manner 
that  '  life  does  not  appear  without  the  operation  of  antecedent  life.' 
Philosophy,  on  the  same  authority,  tells  us  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  kind  between  organic  and  inorganic  nature,  that  the  sun  is  the 
source  of  life,  and  that  4  if  solar  light  and  heat  can  be  produced  by 
the  impact  of  dead  matter,  and  if  from  the  light  and  heat  thus  pro- 
duced we  can  derive  the  energies  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
call  vital,  it  indubitably  follows  that  vital  energy  may  have  an 
approximately  mechanical  origin.' 3  And  we  are  assured  that  nature 
is  constant  and  uniform  in  her  operations,  and  that  '  life  in  all  its 
forms  has  arisen  by  an  unbroken  evolution  and  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  what  are  called  natural  causes.' 4 

With  respect  to  the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables, science  tells  us  that  neither  by  observation  nor  by  experiment 
has  the  phenomenon  of  transition  from  one  species  to  another  been 
witnessed,  and  that  therefore  the  '  indisputable  conclusion  of  experi- 
ence '  is  that  the  physiological  characters  of  species  are  absolutely 
constant.  Philosophy  '  generalises  '  this  statement  by  setting  it  aside 
altogether,  teaching  us  that  these  characters  are  plastic,  that  species 
are  not  fixed,  but  always  becoming  something  else,  and  that  all 
'living  beings  have  been  derived  from  one  or  a  few  original  forms  of 
the  simplest  kind. 

As  to  the  highest  study  of  the  philosopher,  the  nature  and  origin 
of  man,  science  teaches  us  that  whilst  he  approaches  the  higher 
animals  in  many  details  of  his  organisation,  his  essential  nature  is 
-entirely  apart  from  theirs ;  that  he  possesses  faculties  and  endow- 
ments of  which  no  germ  or  trace  is  found  even  in  the  highest  brutes, 
-which  differ  not  in  degree  only  but  in  kind  from  theirs  —  that 
between  them  and  him  there  is  a  '  vast  chasm,'  a  '  practically  infinite 
divergence,' 5  a  gulf  bridged  over  by  no  known  living  or  extinct  forms, 
the  boundaries  of  which  cannot  be  approximated  even  in  thought. 
philosophy  tells  us  that  man  is  but  the  latest  term  in  an  unbroken 
evolution  (!)  from  the  nebular  haze  until  now  —  an  evolution 
effected  without  'the  intervention  of  any  but  what  are  termed 
secondary  causes '  6 — the  direct  descendant  of  a  catarhine  ape. 

Why  do  so  many  amongst  us  believe  in  these  things,  that  have 
neither  truth  nor  verisimilitude  to  recommend  them,  that  are  sup- 
ported by  no  phenomena  in  nature,  and  are  opposed  to  all  the  known 

2  See  Nineteenth  Century  for  January,  p.  27,  &c. 

*  Fragments  of  Science,  p.  460.  4  Ibid.  p.  507. 

6  Prof.  Huxley's  Nan's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  103,  •  Ibid.  p.  108. 
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facts  of  science  ?  Why  do  we  give  ourselves  over,  bound  mind,  soul, 
and  conscience,  to  accept  anything  that  is  told  us  with  sufficient 
confidence  and  iteration  ?  Why  cannot  we  look  sometimes  with  our 
own  eyes,  and  not  always  accept  the  testimony  of  others  ?  When  we 
are  told,  ex  cathedra,  that  the  '  mystery  and  miracle  of  vitality ' 
consists  in  the  '  compounding  in  the  organic  world  of  forces  belonging 
equally  to  the  inorganic,'  it  is  surely  competent  to  us  to  inquire 
further  about  this  compounding,  viz.,  what  forces  are  compounded, 
what  amounts  of  each,  and  what  resemblance  to  vital  force  we  can 
produce  by  any  such  artificial  compounding.  If,  in  reply  to  this,  we 
can  get  nothing  but  vague  generalities  as  to  what  might  possibly 
occur  under  unknown  conditions,  it  might  be  wise  at  least  to  suspend 
our  judgment,  in  this  as  in  the  other  innumerable  instances  where 
our  philosophy  (so  called)  is  at  issue  with  science. 

But  in  truth  we  are  victims  to  the  art  of  phrasing.  '  Men 
believe,'  says  Bacon,  '  that  their  reason  governs  their  words ;  but  it 
often  happens  that  words  have  power  to  react  upon  reason.'  Aristotle 
said  that  'Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,'  and  the  phrase  stood  in  the 
place  of  pneumatic  science  for  well  nigh  two  thousand  years.  Some 
of  our  modern  philosophers  have  said  '  Evolution,  Natural  Selection, 
Survival  of  the  Fittest,'  &c. ;  and  the  phrases  are  so  much  to  the 
taste  of  many,  both  of  those  who  understand  them  and  those  who  do 
not,  that  they  will  probably  represent,  and  obstruct  the  progress  of, 
true  biological  science  for  an  indefinite  time. 

The  contradictions,  however,  between  science  and  philosophy,  are 
not  only  natural  but  inevitable,  if  we  consider  that  exact  science  is 
chiefly  a  product  of  modern  times,  and  represents  the  results  of  long- 
continued  and  patient  labour  and  investigation ;  whilst  what  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  philosophy  is  borrowed  wholesale  from  a  period  more 
than  twenty  centuries  past,  when  physical  science  was  not,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  when  natural  phenomena  were  quite 
secondary  in  importance  to  the  teaching  of  men. 

In  that  very  amusing  and  suggestive  child's  book,  Alice  through 
the  Looking-Glass,  there  is  a  nightmare  kind  of  vision  of  a  headlong 
race  between  Alice  and  the  '  Red  Queen '  to  '  reach  the  eighth  square,' 
in  which,  after  long  running,  so  fast  that  the  wind  whistled  in  poor 
Alice's  ears  and  almost  '  blew  the  hair  off  her  head,'  they  find  them- 
selves in  exactly  the  same  place  whence  they  seemed  to  start,  it 
appearing  from  the  Red  Queen's  explanation  that  in  her  country  '  it 
takes  all  the  running  you  can  do  to  keep  in  the  same  place.'  Some 
of  our  modern  philosophers  have  beaten  these  runners  all  to  nothing  ; 
for  in  their  breathless  race  for  the  eighth  square  of  popularity  and 
paradox,  they  have  run  so  very  fast  that  they  have  landed  themselves, 
high  and  dry,  about  two  thousand  years  backwards  in  the  philosophy 
of  Democritus  and  Epicurus. 

It  scarcely  requires  noting,  that  philosophy  is  neither  better  nor 
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worse  for  being  old,  providing  that  it  fulfils  its  raison  d'etre ;  but 
from  this  position  there  follows  one  curious  result,  viz.,  that  philo- 
sophy, instead  of  being  the  final  interpreter  of  science,  is  entirely 
independent  of  it ;  hence  the  contradictions  alluded  to  ;  hence  also 
the  utter  poverty  and  barrenness  of  a  philosophy  so  constituted. 

Pereant,  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt.  When  the  learned  and 
modest  ?Dr.  Biichner  announced  as  one  of  the  grandest  of  modern 
discoveries,  as  yet  only  known  to  himself  and  a  very  few  elect,  that 
matter  could  neither  be  created  nor  destroyed,7  he  forgot,  or  perhaps 
had  never  known,  that  this  position  had  been  the  common  and  un- 
disputed property  of  the  world  ever  since  the  days  of  Parmenides  of 
Elea.  When  Professor  Clifford  says  that  the  universe  consists  'of 
atoms  and  ether,  and  that  there  is  no  room  in  it  for  ghosts,' 8  he  only 
modernises  the  saying  of  Democritus,  that  '  nothing  exists  but  atoms 
and  empty  space ;  all  else  is  only  opinion.' 9  When  Professor  Tyndall 
sees  in  matter  '  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life,' 10  he  only 
sees  what  all  the  early  atomists  before  Anaxagoras  saw,  or  thought  they 
saw.  'When  Professor  Huxley  makes  the  noteworthy  discovery  that  the 
eye  was  not  made  i  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  animal  possessing 
it  to  see,'  n  he  was  at  least  supported  by  the  ancient  authority  of 
Epicurus,  who  held  that  the  eye  was  not  made  for  seeing,  nor  the  ear 
for.  nearing,  but  that  having  been  developed  by  chance,  the  soul 
could  not  help  using  them  for  these  purposes.12  Finally,  when  Mr. 
Darwin  propounded  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  he  did  little 
more  than  reproduce,  with  striking  similarity  of  phrase,  the  ideas 
enunciated  by  Empedocles 13  above  two  thousand  years  ago. 

But  modern  materialists  and  evolutionists  claim  to  have  proved 
what  the  ancients  only  conjectured.  i  The  naturalist,'  says  Dr. 
Biichner,  'proves  that  there  are  no  other  forces  in  nature  beside  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  mechanical.'  Once  for  all,  i£  cannot  be  too 
-clearly  understood  that  this  claim  is  utterly  without  foundation.  No 
vestige  of  what  can  fairly  be  considered  proof  of  the  doctrines  of 
materialism  and  evolution  has  ever  been  offered.  Now,  as  two  thousand 
years  ago,  they  rest  only  upon  arbitrary  assumption  and  conjecture. 
And  as  to  this,  it  may  be  permitted  to  make  one  passing  protest.  It 
seems  somewhat  hard  on  those  who  seek  truth  for  its  own  sake,  wherever 
it  is  to  be  found,  to  be  so  urgently,  even  clamorously,  called  upon, 
under  heavy  and  mysterious  penalties,  to  believe  in  a  certain  doctrine, 
apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  unsupported  by  evidence 

7  Force  and  Matter,  chap.  ii.  *  Fortnightly  Remem,  December  1874,  p.  734. 

*  See  Lange's  History  of  Materialism,  chap.  i.  10  Belfast  Address. 

11   Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  305.       12  See  Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  273. 

'*  '  What  Darwin,  relying  upon  a  wide  extent  of  positive  knowledge,  has  achieved 
for  our  generation,  Empedokles  offered  to  the  thinkers  of  antiquity — the  simple 
and  penetrating  thought  that  adaptations  preponderate  in  nature,  just  because  it  is 
their  nature  to  perpetuate  themselves,  while  what  fails  has  long  since  perished.' — 
Lange,  op.  tit.  p.  33. 
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and  insusceptible  of  demonstration.  As  Mr.  Lewes  observes  concern- 
ing metaphysic, '  it  is  not  verifiable,  therefore  not  refutable.' 14  Credo 
quia  impossibile  est.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  credulity  of  some 
modern  philosophers.  The  speculations  of  Empedocles  were  suffi- 
ciently justifiable  ;  they  dealt  vaguely  only  with  the  '  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  mechanical  events  : ' 15  but  in  these  latter  days,  when  in- 
ductive reasoning  of  the  sternest  kind  is  supposed  to  be  indispensable 
in  science,  it  seems  almost  too  monstrous  to  be  believed,  that  the 
•entire. science  of  organic  ontology  should  be  based  upon  a  principle, 
or  rather  a  phrase,  which  receives  illustration  from  no  one  solitary 
fact  or  observation  in  the  entire  domain  of  natural  history  or  palaeon- 
tology.16 

By  the  latest  conclusions  of  the  doctrines  of  evolution,  the  im- 
portant questions  concerning  man's  origin,  nature,  and  destiny  are 
supposed  to  be  finally  and  definitively  answered.  As  to  his  origin,  he 
is  proximately  the  lineal  descendant  of  some  extinct  ape  ;  generally 
he  is  the  result  of  the  '  interaction  of  organism  and  environment 
through  countless  ages  past ' 17 — the  latest  link  in  an  unbroken  chain 
of  mechanical  development  from  cosmic  gas  to  the  protogenes, 
from  the  protogenes  to  '  our  wormy  ancestors,' 18  from  these  to  the 
ascidian,  and  thence  to  the  anthropoid  apes — Q.E.D.  The 
destiny  of  the  race  is  not  established  with  absolute  certainty ;  it  may 
dwindle  to  insignificance,  like  the  gigantic  reptiles  of  the  sandstone 
epoch,  or  it  may  disappear  altogether,  to  be  replaced  by  some  un- 
known and  higher  order  of  intelligence.  The  destiny  of  the  indivi- 
dual,  however,  is  obviously  to  be  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia — to  be  '  resolved  into  the  infinite  azure,'  and  to  be 
known  no  more — to  have  no  more  future  personal  existence  than  a 
consumed  candle. 

Assuming  these  positions,  our  knowledge  of  man's  nature  and  of 
liis  relations  to  the  universe  and  his  immediate  environment  follows 
naturally,  logically,  and  of  necessity.  From  mechanical  interactions 
nothing  can  result  but  mechanical  forces  or  energies.  Man,  being 
the  product  of  mechanical  force,  can  only  represent  a  unit  in  '  the 
great  series  of  causes  and  effects  which,  in  unbroken  continuity, 
composes  that  which  is,  and  has  been,  and  shall  be,  the  sum  of  exist- 
ence.' 19  In  fine,  he  is  a  machine,  an  automaton,  with  no  more  real 
control  over  his  actions  than  has  the  planet  over  its  motion  around  the 

14  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  749.  15  See  Lange,  op.  tit.  p.  13. 

16  We  have  certainly  heard  recently  a  good  deal  about  the  pedigree  of  the  horse 
as  furnishing  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.     It 
is  not  possible  at  present  to  enter  upon  this  subject,  further  than  to  say  that,  how- 
ever much  one  may  admire,  one  can  scarcely  envy  the  contented  state  of  mind  that 
can  be  satisfied  with  such  demonstration  as  this. 

17  The  Belfast  Address.  18  Haeckel's  Anthropogenia,  Vortrag,  xvii. 
19  Prof.  Huxley,  in  Fortnightly  Review,  November  1874,  p.  577. 
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sun, — with  no  more  responsibility,  for  good  or  for  evil,  than  a  steam- 
engine  or  a  galvanic  battery. 

But  at  this  point  an  objector,  startled  by  the  enormity  of  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  has  been  led  by  an  apparently  scientific  train 
of  argument,]  may  say :  *  We  all  know  that  this  is  not  true ;  there- 
fore there  is  something  wrong  in  your  premises  or  your  conclusions. 
We  know  that  we  can  exercise  a  choice  between  two  or  more  lines  of 
conduct,  that  we  are  not  always  and  irresistibly  impelled  by  our  organic 
tendencies  or  by  surrounding  circumstances.  We  know  further  that  we 
can  elect  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  these  by  a  determined  effort 
of  the  will ;  and  that  we  can  make  this  effort  from  what  is  called 
motive,  because  such  an  act  is  what  we  call  right,  and  such  another  is 
what  we  call  wrong.  All  this  we  know  with  a  certainty  that  does  not 
appertain  to  any  cf  our  convictions  otherwise  derived.  We  should 
distrust  every  evidence  of  sense  rather  than  this  fundamental  intui- 
tion ;  and  we  are  ready  to  put  this  conviction  to  any  test  that  you 
can  suggest.'  To  which  the  philosopher  replies :  '  In  a  certain  sense 
all  this  is  true  ;  for  instance,  "  the  united  voice  of  this  assembly  could 
not  persuade  me  that  I  have  not,  at  this  moment,  the  power  to  lift 
my  arm  if  I  wish  to  do  so.  ...  But  what  about  the  origin  of  the 
wish  ?  " 20  Your  will,  as  you  call  it,  is  but  the  symbol  of  the  last 
position  before  action  of  certain  molecules,  which  point  to  a  certain 
course  of  conduct,  just  for  the  same  reason  that  the  hands  of  a  clock 
point  to  the  given  hour,  viz.,  because  the  clock  was  wound  up  and 
constructed  to  do  this  ;  and  "  my  physical  and  intellectual  textures 
were  woven  for  me,  not  by  me." ' 21  It  is  then  evident  that  there  is 
no  thoroughfare  in  this  direction  ;  nevertheless,  the  last  word  has  not 
yet  been  said,  as  will  shortly  appear. 

The  history  of  this  question  is  deserving  of  a  moment's  attention. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  physiology  as  a  science 
of  accurate  observation  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  Descartes,  an 
illustrious  mathematician  and  an  original  metaphysical  thinker,  enun- 
ciated certain  loose  opinions  as  to  the  '  souls  '  of  animals,  in  following 
out  which  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  brutes  had  neither  the 
capacity  of  thinking  or  feeling  ;  that  they  did  not  eat  because  they 
were  hungry,  or  evince  signs  of  pain  because  they  were  hurt,  or  pur- 
sue their  prey  because  they  saw  it,  or  perceived  it  by  any  sense;  but 
that  all  their  actions  were  automatic,  merely  those  of  a  cunningly 
constructed  machine,  and  were  attended  by  neither  perception  nor 
sensation. 

The  '  method  '  of  Descartes  was  essentially  subjective,  and  deduc- 
tive, when  not'  mathematical.  He  did  not  so  much  observe  nature, 

A 

and  carefully  analyse   the  phenomena,  as  attempt,  to  deduce  those 
phenomena  from  the  a  priori  requirements  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness.    Thus  '  to  define  the  idea    of  God,   and  hence   to   construct 
M  '  Science  and  Man,'  in  Fortnightly  Review,  November  1877,  p.  609.        21  Ibid. 
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the  world — not  to  contemplate  the  world,  and  thence  infer  the 
existence  of  God — was  the  route  he  pursued.' 22  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  in  his  biological  speculations.  He  started  from  a 
foregone  conclusion  as  to  what  '  the  animal  spirits  arising  in  the 
heart'  ought  to  do  under  undefined  circumstances;  and  thence  he 
inferred  the  nature  of  animal  life.  As  might  be  supposed,  all  this 
was  of  no  scientific  value ;  and,  indeed,  neither  his  contemporaries 
nor  his  immediate  followers  laid  any  stress  upon  this  part  of  his 
philosophy.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  omitted  from  the  notices  of 
his  life  and  works ;  or,  if  alluded  to,  it  was  considered  in  the  light  of 
an  eccentricity  of  genius.  Most  probably,  however,  Descartes  was  only 
solemnly  amusing  himself  with  one  of  those  subtle  dialectic  exercises 
which  before  his  time  were  in  such  favour  with  the  schools,  just  as  the 
gravest  mathematicians  will  occasionally  demonstrate  the  impossible 
results  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  manipulation  of  some  algebraic 
quantities.23 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  would  appear  that  some  years  ago  Professor 
Huxley  had  taken  these  lucubrations  au  grand  serieux,  and  made 
them  the  text  of  sundry  addresses,  whereby  the  '  weathercock  heads 
among  us'  (I  borrow  his  own  phrase24)  have  been  much  exercised. 
Weathercock  heads  indeed,  that  can  be  blown  about  by  such  feeble 
winds  of  doctrine  as  Evolution,  Automatism,  and  Natural  Selection  1 
In  1869,  the  learned  Professor  wrote  thus  : — 

As  the  ages  lengthen  the  borders  of  physicism  increase.  .  .  .  Even  theology  in  her 
purer  forms  has  ceased  to  be  anthropomorphic,  however  she  may  talk.  Anthro- 
pomorphism has  taken  stand  in  its  last  fortress — man  himself.  But'  science  closely 
invests  the  walls,  and  philosophers  gird  themselves  for  battle  upon  the  last  and 
greatest  of  all  speculative  problems — Does  human  nature  possess  any  free  volitional 
or  truly  anthropomorphic  element,  or  is  it  only  tne  cunningest  of  all  nature's 
clocks  ?  Some,  among  whom  I  count  myself,  think  that  Lthe  battle  will  for  ever 
remain  a  drawn  one,  and  that  for  all  practical  purposes  this  result  is  as  good  as 
anthropomorphism  winning  the  day.25 

"Well,  the  Philosophers  (as  they  term  themselves)  did  gird  themselves, 
and  went  forth  to  the  battle,  with  the  truly  noble  aim  of  reducing 
man  to  the  dynamic  dimensions  of  a  clock.  The  attack  was  made  in 
many  different  columns,  and  upon  various  points  of  the  fortress ;  and 
the  most  flaming  bulletins  were  from  time  to  time  issued,  describing 
their  successes.  The  confidence  of  the  besiegers  grew  stronger, 
until  from  a  4  drawn  battle  '  they  began  to  claim  an  absolute  victory. 
I  have  heard  skilful  chess-players  say  that  nothing  is  more  dangerous 
than  to  attempt  to  win  a  drawn  game,  as  it  almost  always  results  in 

22  Lewes,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  153. 

28  E.g.  vanishing  fractions,  as  ?LH_,  the  value  of  which  may  be  finite,  infinite, 

3C    — •  J. 

or  nothing,  according  to  their  treatment. 
ft  American  Addresses,  &c.,  p.  147. 
25  '  The  Scientific  Aspects  of  Positivism,'  Lay  Sermons,  &c.,  p.  164. 
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utter  ruin.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  same  in  materialistic  polemics. 
One  of  these  columns,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  '  Protoplasm  ' 
division,  advanced  to  the  attack  with  the  loudest  war-cries  and  much 
martial  music.  But  the  leader  was  smitten  in  full  career  by  a 
'  smooth  stone  from  the  brook,'  disguised  as  a  scientific  fact,  from  the 
sling  of  an  obscure  warrior,  which  sank  into  his  forehead — he 
murmuring  only  that  his  opponent  was  not  only  uneducated  in 
the  science  of  projectiles,  but  had  not  '  even  reached  that  state  of 
emergence  from  ignorance,  in  which  the  knowledge  that  such  a 
discipline  is  necessary  dawns  upon  the  mind.'26  Since  that  time 
little  has  been  heard  of  this  detachment,  and  until  very  recently  the 
other  columns  have  exercised  more  discretion  in  their  advances. 
Lately,  however,  the  automatism  of  human  nature,  and  the  con- 
sequent irresponsibility  of  man,  have  been  formulated  in  more  distinct 
and  positive  terms  ;  and  we  are  told  in  language  so  plain  as  to  pre- 
vent any  possibility  of  misapprehension,  that  we  have  no  such  thing 
as  volition.  Professor  Huxley  states  that  '  there  is  no  proof  that  any 
state  of  consciousness  is  the  cause  of  change  in  the  matter  of  the 
organism,' 27  and  that  '  the  feeling  we  call  volition  is  not  the  cause  of 
a  voluntary  act,  but  the  symbol  of  that  state  of  the  brain  which  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  that  act.'  In  like  manner  Professor  Tyndall 
says  :  '  I  have  no  power  of  imagining  states  of  consciousness  interposed 
between  the  molecules  of  the  brain,  and  influencing  the  transference 
of  motion  among  the  molecules ; '  these  states  of  consciousness  being 
further  described  as  merely  '  by-products  which  are  not  essential  to 
the  physical  process  going  on  in  the  brain.' 28 

All  which  translated  into  the  vernacular  amounts  to  this.  A 
speaker  in  an  assembly,  or  a  discord  in  a  concert,  disturbs  me,  and 
to  escape  the  unpleasant  sensation  I  leave  the  room,  and  I  think  I 
do  so  of  my  own  free  will. 

'  No,'  says  the  modern  philosopher,  *  you  are  quite  mistaken.  You 
say  you  have  a  sensation,  and  I  cannot  absolutely  deny  it,  but  this 
sensation  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  your  action — neither  has 
what  you  think  to  be  your  volition.  The  brain  acts  automatically  in 
causing  you  to  leave  the  room,  and  what  you  are  pleased  to  consider 
your  sensation  and  volition  are  only  delusive  by-products  that  have 
no  influence  on  the  action.' 

I  can  but  reply  :  i  Many  thanks  for  the  information,  but  I  know 
by  daily  and  hourly  experience  that  of  several  courses  open  to  me  I 
can  select  one  and  reject  the  others,  and  I  offer  to  submit  this  faculty 
to  any  test  you  can  suggest.  He  discovers  only,  who  PROVES  ;  and 
unless  you  can  prove  the  evidence  of  my  senses  and  of  my  fundamental 

2'  See  a  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  Biology,  by  Prof.  Huxley,  in  Nature,  January  1 1, 
1877. 

27  Fortnightly  Review,  November  1874,  p.  577. 
88  Fragments  of  Science,  p.  561. 
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intuitions  to  be  a  perpetual  lie,  I  must  decline  to  accept  the  conclu- 
sion. Permit  me  to  ask  if  common  sense  is  finally  and  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  domain  of  philosophy  ? ' 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  is  not  a  complete 
answer  to  our  philosopher.  Doubtless  theology  has  something  to  say 
on  the  question,  ethics  more,  and  common  sense  most  of  all ;  yet 
when  all  these  have  said  their  last  word,  science  will  claim,  and  most 
justly  claim,  to  pronounce  the  final  verdict  on  this  as  on  every  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man.  But  if  we  are 
called  upon  to  relinquish  not  only  every  form  of  religious  belief, 
but  all  the  principles  upon  which  society  and  its  laws  have  been 
founded,  and  the  most  deeply  rooted  and  fundamental  intuitions  of 
our  consciousness,  we  on  our  part  have  the  right  to  claim  that  the 
science  in  the  name  of  which  these  requirements  are  made  shall  be 
sternly  accurate  in  fact,  rigid  in  method,  cogent  and  conclusive  in 
logic.  To  inquire  if  these  conditions  have  been  and  are  fulfilled,  is 
my  object  in  the  remainder  of  this  essay.  And  first  as  to  Method. 

It  is  not  easy  to  construct  a  definition  of  scientific  method  in  the 
abstract  that  shall  be  free  from  all  objection  ;  it  is,  however,  perfectly 
easy  to  understand  what  this  method  ought  to  be  practically,  by  con- 
sidering a  few  concrete  instances. 

While  investigating  the  spectrum  of  a  certain  seleniferous  deposit 
in  1861, Mr. Crookes  noticed  'a  single  sharp  and  brilliant  green  line,' 
differing  essentially  from  any  line  before  observed.  Had  he  been 
addicted  to  loose  generalisation,  instead  of  being  a  careful  observer, 
he  might  have  reasoned  in  this  wise : — This  line  has  never  been  seen 
in  the  spectrum  of  any  substance  before  examined,  and  I  cannot  repro- 
duce it  by  the  use  of  any  one  or  any  combination  of  these.  But  as 
I  know  that  there  are  only  (about)  sixty  elements,  and  that  of  these  the 
whole  world  is  composed,  it  must  be  due  to  some  of  them  influenced 
by  unknown  and  unknowable  conditions.'  This  would  naturally  close 
the  investigation.  Instead  of  this,  Mr.  Crookes  adopted  the  scientific 
method  of  recognising  that  new  phenomena  implied  new  elements  of 
causation.  He  said  :  '  There  is  something  else  here,  that  I  have  not 
known  before — what  is  it  ?  '  This  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  new 
metal,  thallium.  The  same  'method  applied  by  Bunsen,  Eichter,  and 
others,  led  to  the  discovery  of  several  other  new  metals,  Osmium, 
Caesium,  Indium,  and  Rubidium,  thus  greatly  enlarging  our  knowledge 
of  elementary  bodies. 

About  thirty  years  ago  Leverrier  and  Adams  observed  certain  per- 
turbations in  the  motions  of  the  planet  Uranus,  which  they  could  not 
trace  to  the  influence  of  the  other  known  planets.  They  did  not  say 
'  Our  system  consists  only  of  the  sun  and  seven  primary  planets ; 
therefore  these  perturbations  are  due  to  some  of  these  under  undefined 
conditions.'  They  said  '  There  is  something  else — what  is  it  ? ' 
Following  out  this  thought  by  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  train  of 
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investigations  ever  effected,  they  were  enabled  almost  at  the  same 
time  to  direct  a  telescope  to  that  point  in  the  heavens  where  was 
found  the  disturbing  element,  the  new  planet  Neptune. 

To  come  nearer  to  the  subject — the  phenomena  of  light  are  known 
to  be  due  to  certain  motions,  tremors,  undulations,  or  vibrations  ;  and 
where  motion  is  there  must  be  something  that  moves.  What  is  that 
something  ?  Sound  is  also  due  to  movements  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  a  'material  something,  the  air,  or 
some  other  elastic  substance,  which  vibrates.  Undulations  of  air  will 
not  account  for  the  phenomena  of  light,  nor  will  any  form  of  motion 
of  any  of  the  ponderable  matters  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Do 
we  then  say,  in  disregard  of  the  evidence,  that  light  is  due  to  the 
vibrations  of  ponderable  matter,  because  there  is  nothing  else  in  the 
universe  ?  No ;  to  account  for  the  phenomena  we  hypothecise  a 
medium  possessed  of  such  attributes  as  will  meet  the  requirements — 
we  imagine  an  almost  infinitely  elastic  substance  filling  stellar  space, 
through  which  the  pulses  of  light  make  their  way.  This  ETHER  not 
only  fills  space,  but  penetrates  and  surrounds  the  very  atoms  of 
solid  and  liquid  substances ;  its  motions  are  the  light  of  the  universe, 
yet  it  is  itself  invisible.  It  is  imponderable  and  impalpable,  it  cannot 
be  isolated,  nor  condensed,  nor  attenuated,  nor  exhausted,  nor  ex- 
cluded from  any  space.  It  is  of  almost  infinite  tenuity,  and  yet  in 
its  properties  it  is  more  like  a  solid  or  a  jelly  than  a  gas. 

Why  do  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  this  ether,  a  substance 
with  such  contradictory  and  inconceivable  if  even  not  impossible 
properties  ?  We  cannot  demonstrate  its  presence,  we  know  nothing 
of  its  essential  nature.  But  we  do  know  that  we  meet  with  a  whole 
world  of  phenomena  that  cannot  be  rationally  attributed  to  any  form, 
combination,  or  operation  of  ordinary  matter ;  we  know  also  that 
where  there  is  a  phenomenon  there  is  a  something  underlying  it, 
which  possesses  properties  competent  to  produce  it.  If  ordinary  pon- 
derable matter  will  not  account  for  the  phenomena,  we  infer  that 
there  is  something  else,  and  we  ask,  '  What  is  it  ? '  Provisionally  we 
answer,  it  is  the  ether,  with  such  and  such  properties.  This  appears 
to  be  a  truly  philosophic  method. 

But  in  advancing  to  the  study  of  the  energies  of  organised,  living 
matter,  we  meet  with  certain  phenomena  differing  most  widely  from, 
and  in  many  cases  directly  opposed  to,  the  forces  or  energies  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  inorganic  world — undulations,  vibra- 
tions, motions,  special  selective  powers,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
obscure,  complicated,  or  exalted  manifestations.  Observation  and 
experiment  alike  declare  that  no  arrangement  or  combination  of  any 
of  those  matters  or  forces  which  we  call  inorganic  will  produce  these 
effects ;  and  they  have  this  further  specific  distinction,  that  they  are 
never  originated,  by  nature  or  art,  except  in  the  presence  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  previously  living  matter.  Yet  our  philosophers 
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are  content  to  assert  that  life  is  but  '  the  compounding  in  the  organic 
world  of  forces  belonging  equally  to  the  inorganic.'  If  we  inquire 
what  forces  these  are,  and  how  they  are  compounded,  where  and  by 
what  agency,  we  ever  and  utterly  fail  to  get  any  reply,  unless  it  be  in 
the  form  of  a  monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  assertion,  or  a  vague 
statement  that  the  sun  is  the  source  of  life. 

When  a  mathematician  or  a  physicist  speaks  of  a  resultant 
force,  he  is  prepared  to  define  the  forces  and  their  '  dimensions '  by 
the  composition  of  which  this  resultant  force  appears.  "When  a 
chemist  affirms  a  certain  compound  body,  X,  to  be  formed  by  the 
compounding  of  elements,  A,  B,  and  C,  in  definite  proportions,  he  is 
expected  to  be  able  to  justify  his  position  both  by  analysis  and 
synthesis,  to  show  that  these  elements,  and  these  only,  exist  in  the 
compound,  and  that  by  bringing  these  together,  under  given  con- 
ditions, he  can  produce  the  compound.  Supposing  it  to  be  demon- 
strated to  him  that  no  possible  combination  of  these  elements  has 
ever  been  known  to  produce  any  substance  in  the  least  degree 
resembling  X,  what  would  become  of  his  scientific  reputation  if  he 
still  persisted  in  affirming,  without  offering  any  evidence  whatever, 
that  the  composition  was  as  first  stated  ?  And  would  it  at  all  add  to 
the  dignity  of  his  position  to  bring  imputations  of  ignorance  and 
incapacity  against  his  opponent  ? 29  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that 
neither  mathematics  nor  chemistry  would  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
which  did  not  fulfil  rigorously  these  conditions.  Yet  in  biological 
science  it  would  appear  competent  to  any  one  to  say  anything  what- 
ever, with  a  certainty  of  its  being  accepted  as  truth,  only  provided 
that  it  is  sufficiently  at  variance  with  well-known  facts  and  principles. 
Of  this  I  can  give  no  more  striking  illustration  than  the  following 
wild  passage  from  the  most  illustrious  monist  of  the  day : — 

Such  events  as  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  organs  of  the  senses  present  to 
the  eye  of  the  understanding,  guided  by  the  light  of  evolution,  no  more  difficulties 
than  the  explanation  of  any  ordinary  physical  processes,  such  as  earthquakes,  winds, 
or  tides.  By  the  same  light  we  arrive  at  the  very  weighty  conviction  that  all  the 
natural  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  equally  living,  and  that  the 
distinction  which  has  been  held  as  existing  between  the  living  and  the  dead  does 
not  really  exist.  When  a  stone  which  is  thrown  into  the  air  falls  again  to  the 
earth  according  to  definite  laws ;  when  a  crystal  is  formed  from  a  saline  fluid  ; 
when  sulphur  and  mercury  unite  to  form  cinnabar ;  these  facts  are  neither  more 
nor  less  mechanical  life  phenomena  than  the  growth  and  flowering  of  plants,  than 
the  propagation  and  sensory  faculties  of  animals,  or  the  perceptions  and  intelligence 
of  man.30 

This  is  a  most  attractive  programme,  and  one  full  of  interest  and 
promise :  unfortunately  nothing  is  effected  here  or  elsewhere  towards 
completing  the  '  explanation.'  It  is  asserted  again  and  again  that 

29  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  there  is  no  reference  here  to  Professor 
Tyndall,  who  is  ever  courteous  to  friend  and  foe  in  scientific  controversy. 

39  Naturliclie  Scltopfungxf/eschichte.     By  Dr.  Ernst  Haeckel,  6th  edition,  p.  21. 
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life  is  but  mechanical  force,  and  that  soul  and  spirit  and  thought 
are  but  higher  manifestations  of  the  same ;  but  no  attempt,  even  the 
feeblest,  is  ever  made  to  justify  the  wild  assumption,  or  to  show  how 
mechanical  force  can  be  conceived  as  representing  or  producing  either 
life  or  thought.31 

Advancing  to  the  higher  functions  of  life  and  mind,  we  find  it  all 
but  universally  recognised  that  the  connection  of  these  with  physics 
and  physical  processes  is  'unthinkable,'  and  that  there  is  a  vast 
chasm  between  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  which  must  ever  re- 
main intellectually  impassable.  In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
November  1875,  Professor  Tyndall  quotes  and  adopts  the  words  of 
Du  Bois  Eeymond  to  the  effect  that  c  it  is  absolutely  and  for  ever 
inconceivable  that  a  number  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen  atoms  should  be  otherwise  than  indifferent  as  to  their  own 
position  and  motion,  past,  present,  or  future]  and  adds  that '  the 
continuity  between  molecular  processes  and  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness ...  is  a  rock  on  which  materialism  must  inevitably  split, 
whenever  it  pretends  to  be  a  complete  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.'' 

Having  arrived  at  so  formal  a  recognition  as  this,  that  certain 
phenomena  cannot  rationally  be  attached  to  material  agencies,  we 
might  naturally  expect,  on  the  scientific  method,  to  be  told  that 
there  is  something  else  that  is  not  matter,  and  to  hear  the  inquiry 
What  is  it  ?  perhaps  to  be  followed  by  an  introduction  to  a  world  of 
mind.  But  the  method  hitherto  followed  is  here  quite  discarded, 
and  we  are  told  that  it  is  all  matter, '  THERE  is  NOTHING  ELSE  ;  for  I 
discern  in  matter  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life 32 — 
to  say  the  least,  a  very  remarkable  corollary  to  what  has  gone  before. 

But  leaving  the  question  of  method,  I  come  now  to  the  more  im- 
portant inquiry  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  of  the  science  in  the 
name  of  which  such  serious  demands  are  made  upon  our  belief.  If 
it  be  true  that  man  is  an  automaton,  and  therefore  irresponsible,  the 
position  must  be  capable  of  scientific  demonstration  ;  and  this  demon- 
stration must  be  founded  upon  a  solidarity  obtaining  between  the 
phenomena  of  force  acting  in  the  inorganic  world,  and  those  developed 
in  or  by  organic  tissue  or  muscle.  This  line  of  argument  has  been 
adopted  by  Professor  Tyndall  in  his  now  famous  Birmingham  address, 
the  general  character  of  which  cannot  be  better  described  than  by 
quoting  the  leading  article  of  the  Times  of  October  2  : — 

Everything  is  made  clear  as  the  lecturer  proceeds;  everything  is  illustrated  in 
the  concrete.  The  general  balance  of  the  forces  of  nature,  the  laws  of  heat  and 
motion,  the  methods  by  which  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  supreme  centre  and 
orders  sent  off  corresponding  to  them,  are  all  set  forth  with  a  fulness  and  lucidity 
which  seem  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Then  suddenly,  and;-  without  a  word  of 
•warning,  our  guide  turns  upon  us.  All  the  early  words  which  we  have  been 

11   Winds  of  Doctrine,  p.  105. 
32  The  Belfast  Address, 
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innocently  drinking:!  in  are  intended,  we  are  duly  shown,  to  bring  ua  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  free  will  and  necessity.  Which  side  we  are  to  take  is  already 
settled  for  us  by  our  previous  acquiescence.  It  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  attempt  to 
turn  back.  Professor  Tyndall  has  got  a  tight  grasp  upon  us,  and  will  not  let  us  go 
on  any  terms.  We  have  become  necessitarians  whether  we  will  or  no,  and  it  only 
remains  for  our  teacher  to  prove  to  us  that  the  belief  into  which  he  has  seduced  us 
is,  after  all,  not  such  a  very  dreadful  one. 

Professor  Tyndall  commences,  in  his  own  inimitable  style,  with  a 
lucid  sketch  of  the  'interdependence  and  harmonious  interaction  '  of 
forces  in  general.  He  dwells  especially  upon  the  principle  of  '  pay- 
ment for  results,'  showing  in  a  variety  of  aspects  that  whatever 
energy  is  manifested  in  any  form  has  to  be  paid  for  by  some  consump- 
tion, some  corresponding  change,  or  some  disappearance  of  another 
form  of  energy.  There  is  no  work  without  consumption  of  fuel ;  and 
the  sum  of  the  results  is  constant.  If  the  fuel  is  consumed  without 
any  external  work  being  performed,  there  is  a  perfectly  definite 
quantity  of  heat  produced,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  rapid  com- 
bustion, as  of  coal  in  the  steam-engine,  or  in  the  form  of  slow  com- 
bustion, as  that  of  zinc  in  the  galvanic  battery.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
external  work  is  performed,  still  the  quantity  (H  +  W)  is  constant ; 
H  representing  the  heat  produced  within  the  machine  or  battery, 
and  W  the  external  work,  whether  in  the  form  of  heat  or  mechanical 
performance.  This,  being  a  most  essential  part  of  the  argument,  is 
dwelt  upon  at  great  length  and  with  great  fertility  of  illustration. 
It  is  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  galvanic  battery,  that  the 
amount  of  heat  developed  by  the  slow  consumption  of  a  certain 
weight  of  zinc  is  approximately  identical  with  what  would  be  pro- 
duced by  its  rapid  combustion  in  oxygen;  and  that  whether  this 
energy  be  applied  to  the  heating  of  an  outer  wire,  or  to  effecting 
chemical  changes,  as  in  the  decomposition  of  water,  or  to  the  pro- 
duction of  mechanical  work,  the  result,  or  (H-fW),  is  always  a 
constant  quantity.  Wherever  work  is  done,  it  has  to  be  paid  for. 
'  No  engine,  however  subtly  devised,  can  evade  this  law  of  equivalence, 
or  perform  on  its  own  account  the  smallest  modicum  of  work.' 

The  learned  writer  then  proceeds  to  inquire  if  the  animal  body 
is  to  be  classed  among  machines.  In  ascending  a  mountain,  lifting 
a  weight,  or  throwing  a  stone,  we  are  conscious  of  exerting  force ; 
and  every  such  exertion  is  proved  to  be  attended  by  a  perfectly 
definite  consumption  of  fuel  (say  carbon)  in  the  muscles,  which  per- 
forms just  as  much  work  as  its  combustion  out  of  the  body  would 
effect.  The  identity  of  this  mode  of  action  with  that  of  a  steam- 
engine  or  a  galvanic  battery  is  then  sought  to  be  proved,  on  the 
ground  that  here  also  (H  +  W)  is  a  constant  quantity.  As  this  is  the 
very  core  of  the  argument,  and  that  to  which  I  propose  to  apply  the 
testing  question,  '  Is  it  true  ?  '  I  will  not  run  any  risk  of  misrepre- 
senting it  by  any  attempt  at  condensation,  but  will  give  it  in  extenso, 
in  the  very  words  of  the  author  : — 
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Let  us  look  to  the  antecedents  of  this  force.    We  derive  the  muscle  and  fat  of 
our  bodies  from  what  we  eat.    Animal  heat  you  know  to  be  due  to  the  slow 
combustion  of  this  fuel.     My  arm  is  now  inactive,  and  the  ordinary  slow  com- 
bustion of  my  blood  and  tissue  is  going  on.     For  every  grain  of  fuel  thus  burnt  a 
perfectly  definite  amount  of  heat  has  been  produced.     I  now  contract  my  biceps 
muscle  without  causing  it  to  perform  external  work.     The  combustion  is  quickened 
and  the  heat  is  increased,  this  additional  heat  being  liberated  in  the  muscle  itself. 
I  lay  hold  of  a  fifty-six  pound  weight,  and  by  the  contraction  of  my  biceps  lift  it 
through  the  vertical  space  of  a  foot.   The  blood  and  tissues  consumed  during  this 
contraction  have  not  developed  in  the  muscle  their  due  amount  of  heat.   A  quantity 
of  heat  is  at  this  moment  missing  in  my  muscle  which  would  raise  the  temperature 
of  an  ounce  of  water  somewhat  more  than  one  degree  Fahrenheit.     I  liberate  the 
weight ;  it  falls  to  the  earth,  and  by  its  collision  generates  the  precise  amount  of 
heat  missing  in  the  muscle.     My  muscular  heat  is  thus  transferred  from  its  local 
hearth  to  external  space.     The  fuel  is  consumed  in  my  body,  but  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion is  produced  outside  my  body.     The  case  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  voltaic  battery  when  it  performs  external  work  or  produces  external  heat. 
All  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  force  we  employ  in  muscular  exertion  is 
the  force  of  burning  fuel  and  not  of  creative  will.     In  the  light  of  these  facts  the 
body  is  seen  to  be  as  incapable  of  generating  energy  without  expenditure  as  the 
solids  and  liquids  of  the  voltaic  battery.     The  body,  in  other  words,  falls  into  the 
category  of  machines.     We  can  do  with  the  body  all  that  we  have  already  done 
with  the  battery — heat  platinum  wires,  decompose  water,  magnetise  iron,  and 
deflect  a  magnetic  needle.     The  combustion  of  muscle  may  be  made  to  produce  all 
these  effects,  as  the  combustion  of  zinc  may  be  caused  to  produce  them.    By 
turning  the  handle  of  a  magneto-electric  machine,  a  coil  of  wire  may  be  caused  to 
rotate  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet.     As  long  as  the  two  ends  of  the  coil  are 
unconnected  we  have  simply  to  overcome  the  ordinary  inertia  and  friction  of  the 
machine  in  turning  the  handle.     But  the  moment  the  two  ends  of  the  coil  are 
united  by  a  thin  platinum  wire  a  sudden  addition  of  labour  is  thrown  upon  the 
turning  arm.     When  the  necessary  labour  is  expended  its  equivalent  immediately 
appears.     The  platinum  wire  glows.     You  can  readily  maintain  it  at  a  white  heat 
or  even  fuse  it.     This  is  a  very  remarkable  result.     From  the  muscles  of  the  arm, 
with  a  temperature  of  100  degrees,  we  extract  the  temperature  of  molten  platinum, 
which  is  many  thousand  degrees.    The  miracle  here  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
burning  bush  mentioned  in  Genesis.   There  the  bush  burned  but  was  not  consumed, 
here  the  blood  is  consumed  but  does  not  burn.     The  similarity  of  the  action  with 
that  of  the  voltaic  battery  when  it  heats  an  external  wire  is  too  obvious  to  need 
pointing  out.     When  the  machine  is  used  to  decompose  water,  the  heat  of  the 
muscle,  like  that  of  the  battery,  is  consumed  in  molecular  work,  being  fully  restored 
when  the  gases  recombine.     As  before,  also,  the  transmuted  heat  of  the  muscles  may 
be  bottled  up,  carried  to  the  polar  regions,  and  there  restored  to  its  pristine  form. 
The  matter  of  the  human  body  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  world  around  us,  and 
here  we  find  the  forces  of  the  human  body  identical  with  those  of  inorganic 
nature.83 

"When  in  a  certain  kind  of  evening  entertainment  we  have  our 
watch  taken  from  our  pocket,  beaten  to  atoms  in  a  mortar,  fired  from 
a  pistol,  and  otherwise  maltreated,  we  know  that  it  will  in  some  way 
or  other  be  restored  to  us,  sound  and  perfect  as  before,  perhaps  from 
the  middle  of  a  yesterday's  loaf,  perhaps  cut  from  the  centre  of  a 
fruit  grown  to  maturity  on  the  table  before  our  eyes.  All  this,  however, 
is  the  very  A  B  C  of  conjuring,  compared  with  this  effort  of  modern 

81  Times  Eeport,  October  2,  1877. 
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.science,  which  bottles  up  the  heat  from  our  biceps  and  other  muscles, 
carries  it  off  to  the  North  Pole  or  elsewhere,  to  be  '•fully  restored ' 
when  the  gases  are  exploded.  We  must  confess  this  is  no  laughing 
matter  either  for  the  muscle  or  for  the  moral  consequences  involved 
in  the  '  transference.' 

Before  examining  in  detail  this  marvellous  statement  I  would 
premise  one  observation.  I  do  not  concede  that  the  whole  train  of 
argument  even  touches  the  essence  of  the  question  of  automatism.  I 
hold  that  even  were  all  the  facts  here  stated  fully  established,  the 
question  of  origination  of  action  would  be  left  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  before.  But  I  am  content,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
to  assume  it  to  be  otherwise,  and  to  allow  that  the  scientific  statements 
here  (and  elsewhere)  made  are  not  only  necessary,  but  adequate,  for 
the  demonstration  of  man's  clock-like  nature  ;  and  as  such,  I  propose 
to  inquire  how  far  they  are  founded  upon  science,  or  how  far  they 
come  under  the  head  of  flights  of  fancy. 

The  answer  is  so  very  simple  that  I  hesitate  somewhat  to  give  it, 
lest  its  very  plainness,  in  reply  to  so  lengthy  and  so  eloquent  an 
elaboration,  should  cause  its  immediate  rejection  without  considera- 
tion ;  as  it  is  very  much  the  custom  in  these  latter  days  to  accept 
science  rather  on  authority  than  on  investigation.  Nevertheless,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  in  ethics,  it  is  generally  allowed  that  in  exact 
science  there  is  some  absolute  standard  of  truth,  independent  of  the 
source  whence  it  emanates.  Encouraged  by  this  consideration,  and 
with  a  full  consciousness  and  recognition  of  the  importance  of  all 
the  work  that  has  been  done  in  illustration  of  this  question,  I  venture 
to  assert  that  the  whole  force  of  the  lengthy  quotation  above  given  is 
destroyed  by  the  fact  of  its  being  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  ^uell- 
known  and  established  facts  of  science — a  contradiction  as  absolute 
and  astounding  as  it  is  inexplicable. 

From  this  sweeping  verdict  I  wish  only  to  except  one  position. 
No  one  would  for  a  moment  suppose  that  animal  muscle  performs 
mechanical  work  without  what  may  be  called  consumption  of  fuel. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  facts  in  physiology  ;  and  this  con- 
sumption would  necessarily  be  the  same  on  any  hypothesis  of  action, 
whether  automatic  or  free  volitional.  Beyond  this,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  facts  or  statements  above  quoted  are  evolutions  of 
individual  consciousness  rather  than  representations  of  nature. 

Professor  Tyndall  states  that  when  the  contraction  of  the  muscle 
performs  external  work,  'the  blood  and  tissue  consumed  .  .  .  have  not 
developed  in  the  muscle  their  due  amount  of  heat.  A  quantity  of 
heat  is  ...  missing,  &c.'  I  can  only  say  in  reply  to  this,  what 
physiologists  very  well  know,  that  THERE  is  NO  HEAT  WHATEVER 
MISSING,  and  that  the  fuel  consumed  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  developed 
the  due  amount  of  heat.  It  is  in  this  particular  that  animal  tissue 
differs  essentially  from  all  machinery ;  and  the  difference  is  funda- 
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mental  and  conclusive.  There  is  no  transference  of '  the  muscular  heat 
from  its  local  hearth  to  external  space.'  Such  a  transference  may  easily 
be  seen  in  any  case  to  be  impossible.  Where  the  fuel  burns,  there  the 
heat  is  given  out.  There  is  no  such  reversal  as  stated  of  the  miracle 
of  the  burning  bush — the  body  is  consumed,  and  burns.  The  incan- 
descence of  the  platinum  wire  neither  is,  nor  can  possibly  be,  the 
'  equivalent '  of  the  heat '  missing '  (which  is  in  no  sense  whatever 
missing)  from  the  muscle ;  and  we  cannot  by  any  process  obtain  a 
temperature  of '  many  thousand  degrees '  from  the  temperature  of 
the  muscle,  which  is  something  below  1 00°.  And  it  follows  naturally 
that  we  cannot  bottle  up  heat,  which  is  not  missing,  and  carry  it  to 
the  North  Pole,  to  be  restored  there  by  explosion  and  recombination 
of  the  gases. 

If  what  I  here  assert  be  true,  it  is  evident  that  the  human  muscle 
differs  essentially  from  all  machines,  properly  so  called,  and  that 
any  theory  of  animal  automatism  founded  upon  imaginary  analogies 
between  them  utterly  breaks  down.  All  machines  develope  more  or 
less  internal  heat,  according  as  they  perform  less  or  more  external 
work  :  (H  +  W)  is  a  constant  quantity.  With  muscle  it  is  not  so; 
the  more  external  work  is  done,  the  more  heat  is  developed  in  the 
muscle  :  (H  +  W)  is  therefore  not  a  constant  quantity,  but,  in  mathe- 
matical language,  it  is  a  direct  function  of  the  variable  W.  As  W 
increases,  so  does  H,  although  not  in  an  absolutely  constant  degree ;  for 
after  a  certain  amount  of  work  has  been  done,  any  increase  in  it  is 
attended  by  a  somewhat  greater  ratio  of  increase  in  H. 

Supposing  that  I  am  able  to  establish  this  position,  which  I  have 
set  forth  with  as  much  directness  as  possible,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  Equivalence  of  Force  attack  upon  anthropomorphism  has 
experienced  as  disastrous  a  check  as  did  formerly  the  Protoplasm 
column.  But  it  will  naturally  be  expected  that  the  demonstration 
shall  be  complete,  and  shall  not  rest  upon  mere  assertion.  I  propose, 
therefore,  very  briefly  to  sketch  what  has  been  done  by  physiologists, 
and  to  note  the  results  of  their  inquiries  into  the  relation  between 
muscular  work  and  heat. 

It  has  often  been  a  favourite  pursuit  of  physiologists  to  attempt 
to  demonstrate  the  analogy  between  muscular  work  and  that  of  a 
steam-engine.  Beclard,  many  years  ago,  made  this  attempt,  and 
thought  he  had  observed  that  less  heat  was  developed  in  a  muscle 
when  it  performed  external  work,  than  when  it  contracted  without 
doing  so,  even  against  resistance.  His  experiments,  however,  were 
exceedingly  rough,  being  performed  with  ordinary  mercurial  ther- 
mometers, and  without  any  sufficient  precautions  against  error.  The 
thermo-pile  as  a  means  of  research  was  unknown  to  him,  and  he 
himself  was  dissatisfied  with  his  results.  He  even  proposed  a  series 
of  crucial  tests,  but  did  not  carry  them  out  into  practice.  Later  Dr. 
Solger  made  some  investigations  in  the  same  direction  with  more 
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refined  apparatus  and  method.  He  even  detected,  as  he  supposed, 
some  exceedingly  momenta^  fall  of  temperature  of  the  muscle  at 
the  instant  of  contraction,  which  was,  however,  immediately  followed 
by  a  rise.  Mayerstein  and  Thiry  followed  on  the  same  lines  of 
experiment  with  doubtful  results,  but  on  the  whole  confirming 
Solger's  observations.  These  observations  are  now  merely  of  historical 
interest,  as  the  more  accurate  investigations  of  late  years  have  demon- 
strated that  these  somewhat  anomalous  results  were  due  rather  to 
physical  errors  in  experiment  than  to  physiological  causes.  It  was 
shown  in  particular  that  the  '  momentary  cooling'  was  most  probably 
a  result  of  evaporation,  as  clue  allowance  had  not  been  made  by  any  of 
the  observers  for  this  event.34 

For  the  only  thoroughly  reliable  researches  into  the  quantitative 
relations  subsisting  between  muscular  heat  and  work,  we  are  indebted 
to  Professor  Heidenhain,  of  Breslau,  whose  experiments,  carried  on 
for  a  long  period  at  the  Physiological  Institute,  are  models  of  care 
and  exactitude.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  his  apparatus,  and  of  his  almost  infinite  precau- 
tions against  error.  I  may  say  that  the  chief  elements  used  were  a 
very  delicate  reflecting  galvanometer,  a  thermo-electric  multiplier  of 
bismuth  and  antimony,  by  means  of  which  the  most  minute  changes 
in  temperature,  to  which  the  ordinary  thermometer  would  be  quite 
insensible,  could  be  readily  detected,  and  an  elaborate  contrivance 
for  suspending  the  muscles  and  keeping  them  in  equable  contact 
with  the  thermo-pile,  both  during  rest  and  during  the  ever-varying 
amounts  of  contraction.  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  was  induced, 
of  course,  by  the  action  of  the  electric  current.  The  full  account  of 
his  proceedings  would  occupy  a  volume.  I  must  be  content  to  give 
a  brief  resume  of  the  most  important  results. 

Heidenhaiu  experimented  on  muscle  contracting  freely  without 
any  weight  or  hindrance,  on  muscle  exposed  to  stimulation,  but 
prevented  from  contracting  by  being  firmly  attached  to  an  immovable 
frame  at  each  end,  and  on  muscle  allowed  to  contract  freely,  but 
lifting  varying  weights.  Varied  in  every  possible  way,  the  general 
result  was  always  the  same.  Accompanying  every  action  of  muscle, 
there  was  an  elevation  of  temperature ;  and  this  elevation  was  in- 
variably greater  when  work  was  performed,  than  when  the  muscle 
contracted  without  doing  work ;  it  was  also  to  a  certain  extent  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  work  done,  but  not  always  accurately  so, 
as  the  phenomena  varied  according  as  the  muscle  was  fresh  in  action 

34  Him  also  attempted  to  draw  some  analogy  between  the  development  of  heat 
in  the  steam-engine  and  that  in  muscle — only  a  matter  of  interest  as  recalling  the 
verdict  that  was  passed  upon  it  by  C.  Voit : — '  Die  Bennilmngen  welche  Hirn  zu 
dem  Zwecke  anstellte,  nachzuweisen,  das  die  mechanische  Leistungen  des  Or- 
ganismus  zu  seiner  Wurmcproduction  in  demselben  Verhiiltnisse  stehen,  wie  in  der 
Dampfmaschine,  sind  aus  mehrfachen  Griinden  als  gcschciici't  zu  betrachten.' 
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or  wearied  after  many  contractions.  In  none  of  the  many  series  of 
experiments,  however,  was  there  any  departure  from  this  general 
principle,  that  the  more  external  ivork  was  done,  the  more  internal 
heat  was  developed  in  the  muscle. 

The  latest  conclusions  of  accurate  science  on  this  subject  are  very 
briefly  sketched  in  Nature  for  September  20,  1877,  and  Heidenhain's 
experiments  are  thus  alluded  to : — 

The  fact  that  in  the  living  muscle  heat  always  appears  when  the  muscle  does 
work  (Heidenhain  having  shown  that  of  two  muscles  equally  weighted  and  under- 
going equal  contractions,  one  doing  external  work,  while  the  other  does  none,  the 
former  gives  but  more  heat  than  the  latter'},  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in 
mechanics,  that  heat  disappears  when  work  is  done. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  demonstrated  that  muscle  is  not  merely  mechani- 
cal in  its  action,  and  a  fortiori  that  the  animal  of  which  it  forms  a 
part  is  not  a  machine.  Its  action  is  conditioned  by  forces,  of  the 
essential  nature  of  which  we  know  nothing,  the  correlative  of  which 
cannot  be  traced  ;  and  to  say  that  these  are  '  the  compounding  of  in- 
organic forces  '  is  merely  to  clothe  our  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  life  in  a  form  of  words  which  will  amuse  the  unphysiological  ear, 
but  which  has  no  correspondence  in  thought  or  fact.  All  that  has 
gone  before  is  perfectly  familiar  ground  to  the  physiologist ;  for  those 
who  care  for  further  details  I  subjoin  a  few  tables  in  a  note.35  But  I 

35  The  following  tables  indicate  several  series  of  observations  on  muscle  con- 
tracting under  various  conditions  of  freedom,  and  lifting  different  weights.  Each 
table  consists  of  two  columns.  One,  headed  W.,  represents  the  amount  of  external 
work  done,  reduced  to  the  centimeter-gramme  scale  ;  the  other,  headed  T.,  indicates 
the  proportional  elevation  of  temperature,  as  marked  in  degrees  of  the  arbitrary 
galvanometer  scale.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  greatest  elevation  here  indi- 
cated will  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  one  of  our  ordinary  thermometer  degrees. 
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20 
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11-5 
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10 
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14 

76 

18 
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11 

20 

12 

60 

12-5 

57 

11-5 

67 

11-5 

40 

14 

80 

12-5 

81 

9-5 

68 

11 

0 

8-5 

40 

12 

10-7 

7 

46 

9 

— 

— 

0 

7-5 

— 

— 

27 

7 

— 

— 

0 

7-5 

•  —  • 

— 

9-75 

45 

Tables  I.  and  II.  and  Tables  III.  and  IV.  respectively  represent  two  sets  of  ob- 
servations with  two  muscles,  and  with  the  thermometric  scale  differently  arranged. 
Tables  I.  and  III.  represent  the  results  with  the  muscle  fresh  in  action  ;  Tables  II. 
and  IV.  correspond  to  the  results  with  the  same  muscle  fatigued  with  its  previous 
work.  In  the  latter  cases  the  elevations  of  temperature  are  not  so  uniform  as  in 
the  former.  Table  I.  may  be  read  thus  : — When  the  muscle  does  no  external  work, 
but  is  caused  to  contract  freely,  the  scale  marks  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  8-5°. 
When  the  work  is  represented  by  20,  the  scale  marks  12°,  and  when  40,  the  scale 
marks  14°.  On  relieving  the  muscle  from  all  weight,  the  scale  again  marks  8-5°. 
The  others  are  read  in  like  manner.  In  all  these  observations  the  duration  of  the 
contraction  in  seconds  was  carefully  allowed  for. 
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would  not  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject  without  entering  a  formal 
protest  against  the  unscientific  idea  of  burning  fuel  on  a  'local 
hearth,'  and  finding  the  resulting  heat  in  '  external  space.'  Even  to 
hint  at  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  is  to  ignore  all  the  plain  facts 
and  possibilities  of  physical  science.  When  an  external  wire  is 
heated  by  an  electric  current,  the  heat  in  the  wire  is  not  the  heat 
which  was  generated  by  combustion  of  zinc  in  the  battery.  The  heat 
appears  where  it  is  generated  (in  this  as  in  all  other  cases),  i.e.  in  the 
wire  itself  by  its  resistance  to  the  free  passage  of  the  current,  in  some- 
thing of  the  same  way  as  heat  is  developed  everywhere  by  resistance  of 
motion — in  other  words,  by  friction.  That  there  is  a  correspondence 
between  the  quantities  involved,  depends  upon  the  most  obvious  and 
well-known  physical  laws. 

It  is  assumable  that  Professor  Tyndall  considered  his  entire  argu- 
ment, and  all  the  scientific  illustrations  attached  to  it,  to  be  '  soli- 
dary '  as  bearing  upon  this  '  burning  question '  of  man's  free  will ; 
therefore,  although  I  do  not  see  the  direct  application  of  the  follow- 
ing passage,  I  quote  it  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  examining  how 
much  science  has  to  say  in  the  matter,  and  how  much  fancy  :  — 

And  liere.  we  are  able  to  solve  an  enigma  which  long  perplexed  scientific  men, 
.and  which  could  not  be  solved  until  the  bearing  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat 
upon  the  phenomena  of  the  voltaic  battery  was  understood.  The  puzzle  was  that 
.a  single  cell  could  not  decompose  water.  The  reason  is  now  plain  enough.  The 
solution  of  an  equivalent  of  zinc  in  a  single  cell  developes  not  much  more  than  half 
the  heat  required  to  decompose  an  equivalent  of  water,  and  the  single  cell  cannot 
cede  an  amount  of  force  which  it  does  not  possess.  But  by  forming  a  battery  of 
two  cells  instead  of  one  we  develope  an  amount  of  heat  slightly  in  excess  of  that 
needed  for  the  decomposition  of  the  water.  The  two-celled  battery  is  therefore 
rich  enough  to  pay  for  that  decomposition,  and  to  maintain  the  excess  referred  to 
within  its  own  walls.36 

In  this  passage  there  are  two  most  remarkable  divergences 
from  scientific  accuracy — the  first  altogether  incomprehensible,  the 
second  perhaps  due  to  an  over-estimation  of  the  value  of  a  certain 
•hypothesis.  It  is  stated  here,  as  a  puzzle  or  an  enigma,  that  '  a  single 
•cell  cannot  decompose  water.'  This  might  be  an  enigma  were  it  a 
fact;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  constant  experience  that  one  cell  does 
decompose  water,  as  is  shown  familiarly  in  the  polarisation  of  pla- 
tinum plates  in  a  voltameter  in  circuit  with  one  cell.  In  attempting 
to  measure  accurately  the  electrical  resistance  of  organic  tissue,  such 
as  nerve,  I  have  lost  (or  spent)  scores  of  hours  in  attempting  to 
obviate  the  exceeding  inconvenience  arising  from  the  fact  that  one 
single  cell  did  decompose  water.  For  those  who  wish  further  confir- 
mation of  the  fact  by  independent  testimony,  I  would  refer  to  the 
article  '  Electrolysis '  in  the  second  supplement  to  Watts'  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry,  where  ample  illustrations  are  given. 

The  second  instance  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  the  assumption 
that  the  water  in  a  galvanic  battery  is  decomposed  by  heat.  If  the 
36  Fort.mglitly  licri-siv,  November  1877,  p.  599. 
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term  *  heat '  be  used  in  the  non-natural  sense,  which  is  now  so 
fashionable,  as  being  synonymous  with  all  motion,  all  action,  all  affinity, 
all  change  in  molecular  arrangement  of  every  kind,  then  the  position 
is  of  necessity  correct ;  if  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  then  nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  truth.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain  (although 
probable)  that  water  can  be  decomposed  by  heat  alone,  without  some 
catalytic  or  electrolytic  agency ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  cannot 
be  so  decomposed  except  at  the  temperature  of  white-hot  platinum, 
several  thousand  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  if  we  grant  that  the 
water  in  a  battery  might  reach  the  temperature  of  100°,  we  should 
make  a  very  liberal  allowance:  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  attribute 
any  given  decomposition  to  tieat,  in  any  rational  sense,  that  is  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  It  may  be  very  philosophical  to 
consider  all  forces  as  one,  and  this  one  mechanical,  and  call  it  heat ; 
but  such  hasty  generalisations  tend  but  little  to  any  true  advancement 
of  science. 

As  little  can  we  hope  for  any  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  life 
until  the  scientific  world  absolutely  rejects  from  its  domain,  as  non- 
science.,  all  such  statements  as  the  following : — 

On  tracing  the  line  of  life  backwards  we  see  it  approaching  more  and  more  to 
what  we  call  the  purely  physical  condition.  We  come  at  length  to  those  organisms 
which  I  have  compared  to  drops  of  oil,  suspended  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water. 
We  reach  the  protogenes  of  Haeckel,  in  which  we  hare  a  type  distinguishable  from 
a  fragment  of  albumen  only  by  its  finely  granular  character.37 

There  are  occasions  where  it  is  a  duty  to  use  the  plainest  of  lan- 
guage, and  this  seems  to  be  one  of  them ;  and  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say  that  this  is  in  no  sense  whatever  either  physiology  or  physical 
science,  but  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  both.  There  is  no  gradual 
transition  from  non-living  to  living  matter ;  there  is  no  approach,  not 
the  very  slightest,  to  the  physical  condition,  in  any  form  of  living 
matter.  If  the  protogenes  is  a  living  organism,  its  life  inheres  in  a 
compound  just  as  complex  in  chemical  and  molecular  constitution  as 
the  grey  matter  of  the  human  brain;  and  its  functions  are  as  far 
removed,  essentially,  from  those  of  non-living  matter,  as  incapable  of 
imitation  or  explanation  by  physical  agencies.  Professor  Tait's 
recent  remarks  on  this  subject  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  In  his 
recent  address  '  On  the  Teaching  of  Natural  Philosophy,'  he  remarks :  — 

To  say  that  even  the  very  lowest  form  of  life,  not  to  speak  of  its  higher  forms, 
still  less  of  volition  and  consciousness,  can  be  fully  explained  on  physical  prin- 
ciples alone,  i.e.  by  the  mere  relative  motions  and  interactions  of  portions  of  inani- 
mate matter,  however  refined  and  sublimated,  is  simply  unscientific.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  known  in  physical  science  which  can  lend  the  slightest  support 
to  such  an  idea. 

Matter  is  here  alluded  to  as  inanimate,  but  some  of  our  philo- 
sophers do  not  accept  this  qualification.  Haeckel,  as  has  been  men- 

37  Fragments  of  Science,  p.  524. 
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tioned,  considers  all  material  objects  as  equally  living',  and  Professor 
Tyndall,  besides  seeing  in  matter  the  *  promise  and  potency '  of  all 
life,  considers  that  with  more  refined  faculties  we  might  observe  '  not 
only  the  vegetable,  but  the  mineral  world,  responsive  to  the  proper 
irritants  ; '  in  other  words,  we  should  find  that  mere  elementary  matter 
is  endowed  with  the  attribute  of  sensation  or  consciousness.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  on  these  opinions  ;  for  even  on  the  very  liberal  sup 
position  that  they  mean,  or  are  intended  to  mean,  anything  at  all,  they 
certainly  come  under  the  category  of  positions  which  are  not  refutable 
because  they  are  not  verifiable.  '  Life '  and  ;  living  '  are  collective 
(we  may  almost  say  arbitrary)  terms  applied  to  special  phenomena 
only  manifested  in  such  combinations  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  as  have  attained  a  certain  definite  and  uniform  amount 
of  complexity — combinations  which  preserve  a  virtual  identity  wher- 
ever they  are  found, — whether  in  the  dull  foraminifer,  or  in  those 
4  broad  discs  of  glossy  jelly  which  may  be  seen  pulsating  through  the 
waters  of  a  calm  sea,'  or  in  '  the  flower  which  a  girl  wears  in  her  hair, 
and  the  blood  which  courses  through  her  youthful  veins.' 38  To 
apply  these  terms,  therefore,  to  any  phenomena  manifested  in  other  and 
simpler  forms  of  matter,  elementary  or  otherwise,  is  just  as  rational  as 
it  would  be  to  assert  that  an  induced  electric  current  can  originate 
spontaneously  in  a  rod  of  homogeneous  metal;  or  that,  if  our  per- 
ceptions were  sufficiently  acute,  we  should  observe  every  piece  of  brass 
or  steel  performing  the  functions  of  a  locomotive  engine.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  these  attempts  to  make  science 
ridiculous,  by  calling  upon  her  to  support  an  absurd  and  impossible 
paradox.  A  scientific  fact  ought  to  be  as  sacred  as  a  moral  principle. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  part  of  the  inquiry  further ;  it  is 
evident  that  this  attack  upon  man's  free  will  and  his  spiritual  nature 
has  failed  as  signally,  as  disastrously,  as  all  similar  attacks  have 
failed  under  whatever  banner  they  have  advanced.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  say  what  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us  ;  but  of  one  thing  the 
monists  may  be  perfectly  assured,  that  whilst  we  are  prepared  im- 
plicitly to  accept  everything  that  true  science  can  offer  us,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequences,  it  is  only  to  true  science  that  we  will  yield 
our  faith,  our  conscience,  the  foundations  of  all  our  social  organisation 
and  our  common  sense.  This,  however,  we  shall  not  be  called  upon  to 
do.  The  aggregate  common  sense  of  the  world  rejects  these  conclusions; 
and  the  authors  of  them  cannot  write  or  speak  six  consecutive  sentences 
on  any  question  of  ethics  without  practically  confessing  their  own  un- 
belief in  the  principles  they  are  upholding.  Like  other  men  they  speak, 
and  speak  eloquently,  about  duty,  choice,  right,  wrong,  virtue,  vice, 
temptation,  resistance,  determination,  and  the  like  ;  all  of  which,  on 
the  automatic  theory,  are  simply  unmeaning  and  ridiculous  expres- 
sions for  things  that  have  no  existence. 

38  P.  54.     Prof.  Huxley's  Physical  Basis  of  Life. 
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In  Professor  Tyndall's  imaginary  dialogue  with  his  too  logical 
criminal,  he  certainly  tries  to  manifest  '  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions.' He  grants  freely  and  in  unequivocal  phrase  that  the  mur- 
derer cannot  help  murdering,  but  pleads  also  that  we  cannot  help 
hanging 39  him  :  we  are  mutually  compensating  machines  preserving 
the  harmony  of  society.  But  he  fails  to  argue  it  out  logically,  and  if 
it  would  do  the  criminal  any  good  to  argue,  he  might  easily  show  that 
his  is  a  very  hard  case. 

'  If,'  says  the  robber,  the  ravisher,  or  the  murderer,  '  I  act  because  I  must  act, 
what  right  have  you  to  hold  me  responsible  for  my  deeds  ? '  The  reply  is,  *  The 
right  of  society  to  protect  itself  against  aggressive  and  injurious  forces,  whether 
they  be  bond  or  free,  forces  of  nature  or  forces  of  man.'  '  Then,'  retorts  the  cri- 
minal, '  you  punish  me  for  what  I  cannot  help.'  '  Granted,'  says  society,  '  but  had 
you  known  that  the  treadmill  or  the  gallows  was  certainly  in  store  for  you,  you 
might  have  "helped."'  Let  us  reason  the  matter  fully  and  frankly  out.  "We  enter- 
tain no  malice  or  hatred  against  you,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  our  own  safety  and 
purification  we  are  determined  that  you  and  such  as  you  shall  not  enjoy  liberty  of 
evil  action  in  our  midst.  You,  who  have  behaved  as  a  wild  beast,  we  claim  the 
right  to  cage  or  kill  as  we  should  a  wild  beast.  The  public  safety  is  a  matter  of 
more  importmce  than  the  very  limited  chance  of  your  moral  renovation,  while  the 
knowledge  that  you  have  been  hanged  by  the  neck  may  furnish  to  others  about  to 
do  as  you  have  done  the  precise  motive  which  will  hold  them  back.' 40 

'  Hold  here,'  says  the  criminal ;  '  you  deny  me  any  free  agency  in 
this  matter,  but  you  assume  it  for  yourself.  You  say  you  are  deter- 
mined— what  does  that  mean?  You  talk  about  malice,  and  hatred, 
and  motive,  and  right  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other  ;  also  of  liberty 
and  of  evil  action.  What  do  you  mean  by  all  this  ?  If  all  action  be 
mechanical  and  automatic,  resulting  from  molecular  arrangements 
over  which  we  can  have  no  control,  how  can  anything  be  either  evil 
or  good ;  and  are  you  not  talking  something  closely  resembling  non- 
sense ? '  To  which  the  only  consistent  or  coherent  reply  would  be  : 
( It  may  be  as  you  say ;  I  don't  believe  much  in  anything.  All  I 
know  is  that  I  have  at  present  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  hang 
you,  and  that  I  shall  do  so.  And  as  it  may  be  also  that  my  words 
may  represent  a  factor  41  in  your  final  decision,  I  pray  you  to  let  this 
hanging  be  effected  with  as  little  preliminary  noise  as  possible^  as  you 
disturb  my  harmonious  molecular  arrangements  by  creating  aerial 
vibrations  with  your  objections.' 

Enough,  and  perhaps  too  much  of  this.  The  subject  is  an  emi- 
nently distasteful  one,  and  one  that  I  would  have  avoided  had  it  been 
possible.  I  have  but  in  conclusion  to  make  one  or  two  observations 
on  the  claim  that  Professor  Tyndall  advances  for  the  reception  of  his 
views  generally,  viz.,  that  they  are  already  admitted  by  the  greater 

39  'You  offend,  because   you  cannot  help  offending,  to  the  public   detriment. 
We  punish,  because  we  cannot  help  punishing  for  the  public  good.' — Birmingham 
Address. 

40  Birfiiinf/ham  Address. 

41  '  The  preacher's  last  word  enters  as  a  factor  into  the  man's  conduct.' — Ibid. 
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part  of  the  thinking  world.  He  says : — '  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  man  of  to-day  is  the  child  and  product  of  incalcu- 
lable antecedent  time  ; '  and  again  : — 

Most  of  you  have  been  forced  to  listen  to  the  outcries  and  denunciations  which 
rang  discordant  through  the  land  for  some  years  after  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species.  Well,  the  world — even  the  clerical  world — has  for  the 
most  part  settled  down  in  the  belief  that  Mr.  Darwin's  book  simply  reflects  the 
truth  of  nature ;  that  we  who  are  now '  foremost  in  the  files  of  time '  have  come  to 
the  front  through  almost  endless  stages  of  promotion  from  lower  to  higher  forms 
of  life.  If  to  any  one  of  us  were  given  the  privilege  of  looking  back  through  the 
ssons  across  which  life  has  crept  towards  its  present  outcome,  his  vision  would 
ultimately  reach  a  point  when  the  progenitors  of  this  assembly  could  not  be  called 
human.42 

I  must  be  permitted  to  dissent,  most  emphatically,  from  the 
assumption  that  these  are  the  accepted  doctrines  of  the  world.  It  is 
true  that  in  England  Mr.  Darwin's  views  of  what  has  been  tersely 
styled  the  '  essential  bestiality  of  man '  have  been  accepted  by  many, 
ooth  of  those  who  think,  and  those  (a  far  greater  number}  who  allow 
others  to  think  for  them.  But  the  number  of  those  who  are  qualified 
to  form  any  judgment  whatever  on  such  a  point  is  exceedingly 
limited,  and  certainly  many  of  the  most  distinguished  authorities  by 
no  means  accept  these  views.  Where  in  England  is  there  a  more 
accomplished  naturalist  than  Mr.  Mivart?  and  his  verdict  is  well 
known  and  remembered  both  by  friend  and  foe —  that  it  is  a  '  puerile 
hypothesis.'  Is  it  supported  by  the  great  name  of  Von  Baer  on  the 
Continent,  or  by  the  philosophic  Ulrici  ?  But  why  enumerate  in- 
dividuals ?  The  height  of  a  crowd  is  the  height  of  the  tallest  man  in 
the  crowd.  Amongst  naturalists  the  name  of  the  late  Professor 
Agassiz  stands  easily  with  the  very  first  in  all  lands.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  had  a  letter  from  his  widow  in  America,  sending  me  the  last 
sheets  to  which  he  put  his  corrections,  in  which  these  theories  are 
subjected  to  the  most  pitiless  and  destructive  criticism.'  In  Ger- 
many, where  evolutionary  doctrines  at  one  time  obtained  considerable 
sway,  there  is  now  a  great  reaction  in  favour  of  the  '  indisputable  con- 
clusions of  experience.'  When  Haeckel,  in  the  course  of  last  autumn's 
meeting  of  natural  philosophers  at  Munich,  ventured  to  give,  in  a 
somewhat  flippant  style,  his  summary  account  of  the  development  of 
man's  body  and  soul  from  inorganic  matter,  he  received  what  can  only 
be  called  a  severe  rebuke  from  the  veteran  Virchow.  The  Times 
correspondent  gives  this  sketch  of  the  effect  of  Haeckel's  address  on 
the  meeting : — 

When  this  confession  was  uttered  before  the  assembled  professors  and  other 
.aiders  and  abettors  of  the  Muses,  a  shudder  seems  to  have  passed  through  the 
august  conclave.  The  meeting,  being  the  fiftieth  since  the  institution  of  these  annual 
assemblies,  had  a  more  solemn  character  than  usually  belongs  to  scientific  gather- 

42  Birmingham  Address. 
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ings.  The  extreme  bias  of  the  views  expounded  formed  too  marked  a  contrast  to 
the  lofty  tone  that  pervaded  the  assembly  to  be  ignored  by  the  more  moderate 
elements  present.  It  was  felt  that,  sceptically  inclined  as  the  nation  and  its 
learned  professors  might  be,  the  majority  were  hardly  disposed  to  adopt  the  mate- 
rialist philosophy  recommended  to  them  as  the  only  teaching  consistent  with  the 
rational  enlightenment  of  the  times. 

Four  days  afterwards  Dr.  Vircliow  ascended  the  speaker's  tribune, 
to  enter  a  solemn  protest  against  the  unscientific  mode  of  teaching 
that  was  so  frequently  adopted.  He  reminded  the  assembly  that  the 
production  of  the  first  organism  from  inorganic  matter  had  never  been 
proved  ;  that  the  manner  in  which  certain  chemical  elements  were 
alleged  to  grow  into  a  soul  was  incomprehensible  to  unprejudiced 
investigators  ;  and  that  the  connection  between  monkey  and  man,  to 
say  nothing  of  that  between  crab  and  man,  was  unintelligible  to  those 
zoologists  content  to  argue  from  what  came  under  their  observation. 
The  report  of  the  Times  is  thus  continued : — 

This  declaration  coming  from  such  a  man  as  Professor  Virchow  made  no  little 
noise  in  German  lands.  The  great  pathologist  being  considered  a  luminary  in 
natural  science,  opposed  to  every  species  of  orthodoxy  and  altogether  innocent  of 
faith,  the  cautious  distinction  he  drew  between  fact  and  conjecture  went  far  to 
convince  the  uninitiated  that  the  production  of  man  in  the  chemist's  retort  was  not 
likely  to  be  recorded  among  the  discoveries  of  the  age.  The  cold  water  the  Pro- 
fessor dashed  into  the  face  of  these  vain  imaginings  has  sobered  public  opinion  and 
contributed  to  a  wholesome  reaction.  Still,  much  is  left  unsaid  in  his  speech.  A 
dim  notion  of  coming  intellectual  revulsion  is  pervading  Germany  at  this  moment. 

Let  me  add  to  this  the  weighty  testimony  of  one  whose  claims  to 
be  heard  on  all  questions  of  philosophy  are  of  the  highest  order  : — 

The  question  really  stands  thus :  Is  life  physical  or  no  ?  For  if  it  be  in  any 
sense,  however  slight  and  restricted,  physical,  it  is  to  that  extent  a  subject  for  the 
natural  philosopher,  and  for  him  alone. 

There  must  always  be  a  wide  field  of  uncertainty  (unless  we  choose  to  look  upon 
physics  as  a  necessarily  finite  science)  concerning  the  exact  boundary  between  the 
attainable  and  the  unattainable.  One  herd  of  ignorant  people,  with  the  sole 
prestige  of  rapidily  increasing  numbers,  and  with  the  adhesion  of  a  few  fanatical 
deserters  from  the  ranks  of  science,  refuse  to  admit  that  all  the  phenomena  even  of 
ordinary  dead  matter  are  strictly  and  exclusively  in  the  domain  of  physical  science. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  numerous  group,  not  in  the  slightest  degree  entitled 
to  rank  as  physicists  (though  in  general  they  assume  the  proud  title  of  Philo- 
sophers), who  assert  that  not  merely  life,  but  even  volition  and  consciousness,  are 
merely  physical  manifestations.  These  opposite  errors,  into  neither  of  which  is  it 
possible  for  a  genuine  scientific  man  to  fall,  so  long  at  least  as  he  retains  bis  reason, 
are  easily  seen  to  be  very  closely  allied.  They  are  both  to  be  attributed  to  that 
credulity  which  is  characteristic  alike  of  ignorance  and  of  incapacity.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  no  cure  ;  the  case  is  hopeless,  for  great  ignorance  almost  necessarily 
presumes  incapacity,  whether  it  show  itself  in  the  comparatively  harmless  folly  of 
the  spiritualist,  or  the  pernicious  nonsense  of  the  materialist.43 

Whether  the  f  clerical  world  '  has  settled  into  this  belief  or  not,  I 

43  Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science.  '  By  Professor  Tait.  Introductory 
Chapter,  p.  25. 
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do  not  know ;  nor  would  it  appear  to  bear  very  closely  upon  the 
argument.  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  so  far  from  being  competent 
to  pass  any  opinion  upon  such  a  question  in  biology,  that  they  are 
still  a  whole  world  apart  from  having  formed  any  conception  of  the 
meaning  and  tendency  of  the  doctrine.  They  cannot  know  that  if 
these  things  be  true,  their  occupation  is  gone ;  that  the  things  they 
preach — (rod,  the  soul,  a  future  life,  human  responsibility,  conscience — 
are  all  delusions — '  gross,  selfish,  and  repulsive '  delusions.  If  they  once 
even  distantly  conceived  this,  we  should  hear  no  more  of  controversy 
about  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  ;  about  high,  low,  and  broad ;  about 
attitude,  gesture,  and  grimace  ;  about  pictures,  flowers,  and  candles  ; 
about  alb,  cope,  and  chasuble ;  but  all  would  unite  to  form  one  compact 
and  powerful  phalanx,  to  repel  the  common  enemy  that  threatens  to 
overwhelm  them  under  the  false  name  of  science.  They  would  no 
longer  coquet,  as  many  do,  with  a  vain  and  foolish  philosophy,  because 
it  loudly  proclaims  itself  to  be  the  latest  development  of  enlightenment. 
They  would  no  longer  seek  for  weak  compromises  where  compromise  is, 
by  the  very  terms  and  conditions  of  the  case,  impossible ;  but  they 
would  with  one  accord  show  to  all  men  in  what  highest  sense  they  are 
the  children  of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven ;  they  would  cry  aloud 
with  him  of  old,  '  If  the  Lord  be  God,  then  follow  him  ;  but  if  Baal, 
then  follow  him.' 

Not  because  it  is  unutterably  disgusting  and  humiliating,  but 
because  the  idea  is  profoundly  and  irredeemably  unscientific,  founded 
on  false  data,  false  conceptions,  and  false  reasoning,  do  I  altogether 
repudiate  our  '  wormy  '  and  ape-like  ancestry.  Upon  man  everywhere, 
debased,  degraded,  fallen  from  his  high  estate  though  he  may  be,  I 
see  the  seal  and  impress  of  his  special  and  divine  origin.  His  com- 
mission is  to  have  dominion  over,  not  to  claim  kindred  with,  the 
beasts  of  the  earth.  His  privilege  is  to  do  earnestly,  faithfully,  and 
intelligently — not  as  an  irresponsible  machine,  but  as  a  free  agent, 
able  to  stand,  yet  free  to  fall — the  work  given  him  by  his  Creator. 
His  one  supreme  hope  is,  that  when  this  little  span  of  material  exist- 
ence is  past,  he  may  enter  upon  a  higher  and  enduring  life,  to  hear, 
as  the  portals  of  eternity  open  before  him,  the  blessed  words,  '  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful.' 

CHARLES  ELAM. 
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V IRC  HOW  ON  THE   TEACHING   OF 
SCIENCE. 

THE  jubilee  meeting-  of  German  naturalists  and  physicians  at  Munich 
last  year  was  marked  by  an  incident  which  has  deservedly  attracted 
attention  in  this  country.  Addresses  were  delivered  to  the  Associa- 
tion, among  others,  by  three  very  eminent  men,  and,  as  was  natural 
on  such  an  occasion,  each  of  them  took  the  form  of  a  review  of  the 
situation  of  science  at  this  moment.  Ha'ckel,  of  Jena,  led  the  way 
by  a  discourse  on  the  present  position  of  the  evolution  theory ;  on  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  for  various  parts  of  it ;  the  bearing  of  it  upon 
mental  science  or  psychology,  upon  education,  and  upon  morals.  He 
was  followed  by  Nageli,  of  Munich,  '  On  the  Limits  of  Natural 
Knowledge,'  who  pointed  out  that  we  have  a  limited  number  of 
senses,  and  that  we  cannot  deal  with  things  which  are  too  large,  or 
too  -small,  or  too  far  away,  or  with  events  which  happened  too  long 
ago ;  but  that  if  we  will  be  satisfied  with  such  kind  of  knowledge  as 
we  can  get,  we  do  really  know  something,  and  may  come  to  know  a 
great  deal  more. 

But  the  words  most  listened  to  and  most  repeated  were  un- 
doubtedly those  of  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  on  the  liberty  of  science  in  the 
modern  state.  He  recalled  the  early  days  of  the  Association,  when  it 
had  to  meet  in  secret  for  fear  of  the  authorities  ;  and  he  warned  his 
colleagues  that  their  present  liberty  was  not  a  secure  possession,  that 
a  reaction  was  possible,  and  that  they  should  endeavour  to  make 
sure  of  their  ground  by  a  wise  moderation,  by  a  putting  forward  of 
those  things  which  are  established  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  rather 
than  of  individual  opinions.  He  divided  scientific  doctrines  into 
those  which  are  actually  proved  and  perfectly  determined,  which  we 
may  give  out  as  real  science  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  and 
those  which  are  still  to  be  proved,  but  which,  in  the  meantime,  may 
be  taught  with  a  certain  amount  of  probability,  in  order  to  fill  up 
gaps  in  our  knowledge.  Doctrines  of  the  former  class  must  be  com- 
pletely admitted  into  the  scientific  treasure  of  the  nation,  and  must 
become  part  of  the  nation  itself ;  they  must  modify  the  whole  method 
of  thinking.  For  an  example  of  such  a  doctrine  he  took  the  great 
increase  in  our  knowledge  of  the  eye  and  its  working  which  has  come 
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to  us  in  recent  times,  and  the  doctrine  of  perception  founded  upon 
it.  Things  so  well  known  as  this,  he  said,  must  be  taught  to  children 
in  the  schools.  '  If  the  theory  of  descent  is  as  certain  as  Professor 
Hackel  thinks  it  is,  then  we  must  demand  its  admission  into  the 
school,  and  this  demand  is  a  necessary  one.'  And  this,  even  although 
there  is  danger  of  an  alliance  between  socialism  and  the  doctrine  of 
evolution. 

But,  he  went  on  to  say,  there  are  parts  of  the  evolution  theory 
which  are  not  yet  established  scientific  doctrines  in  the  sense  that 
they  ought  to  be  taught  dogmatically  in  schools.  Of  these  he 
specially  named  two :  the  spontaneous  generation  of  living  matter 
out  of  inorganic  bodies,  without  the  presence  of  previously  living 
matter ;  and  the  descent  of  man  from  some  non-human  vertebrate 
animal.  These,  he  said,  are  problems;  we  may  think  it  ever  so 
probable  that  living  matter  has  been  formed  out  of  non-living 
matter,  and  that  man  has  descended  from  an  ape-like  ancestor ;  we 
may  fully  expect  that  evidence  will  shortly  be  forthcoming  to  esta- 
blish these  statements ;  but  meanwhile  we  must  not  teach  them  as 
known  and  established  scientific  facts.  We  ought  to  say,  '  Do  not 
take  this  for  established  truth,  be  prepared  to  find  that  it  is  other- 
wise ;  only  for  the  moment  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  may  be 
true.' 

There  is  something,  I  think,  very  natural  and  very  charming  in 
this  scene.  The  young  apostle  is  full  of  faith  and  hope,  he  has  fought 
his  way,  undaunted  by  little  stumbles  and  disappointments,  through 
great  morasses  of  difficulty,  and  always  he  has  seen  his  gospel  steadily 
marching  on  to  its  triumphant  subjugation  of  the  ideal  world ;  and 
before  this  gospel  accordingly  he  summons  the  practical  world  to- 
bow  down.  '  Not  so  fast,'  says  the  veteran,  who,  in  his  time,  indeed, 
has  been  bold  enough,  and  taken  sober  men's  breath  away ;  but  who 
now  marches  with  careful  steps,  and  is  conscious  of  his  balance. 
'  Don't  be  quite  so  sure  about  it ;  you  will  turn  everything  upside 
down.'  One  is  glad  that  on  a  great  occasion  both  sides  had  their 
say,  and  that  the  word  of  caution  came  last,  being  prompted  by  the 
word  of  courage  ;  and  one  hopes  that  on  all'  similar  occasions  there 
may  be  courage  enough  to  justify  a  like  word  of  caution. 

It  is  also  very  natural  that  this  speech  should  have  been  a  source 
of  great  relief  and  comfort  to  many  who  did  not  want  to  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  descent,  and  who  feared  that,  somehow,  they  were 
going  to  be  made  to  believe  in  it.  It  seemed  to  them,  in  Dr. 
Tyndall's  words,  that  '  the  world — even  the  clerical  world — had  for 
the  most  part  settled  down  in  the  belief  that  Mr.  Darwin's  book 
(The  Origin  of  Species]  simply  reflects  the  truth  of  nature ; '  and 
that,  on  the  penalty  of  appearing  somewhat  singular,  they  would 
have  to  settle  down  in  the  same  belief  themselves.  But  here  is  a 
very  eminent  scientific  man  who  says  he  is  not  quite  sure  about  it ; 
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so  the  world,  having  only  settled  down  under  the  supposed  weight  of 
an  authority  which  it  is  not  yet  very  fond  of,  begins  to  unsettle  itself 
again ;  and  one  need  not  be  at  all  singular  in  saying  that  there  is 
really  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  because  it  is  not  yet 
supported  by  facts.  Indeed,  the  world  has  become  so  much  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  rule  that  you  should  not  teach  as 
a  known  fact  that  which  is  not  a  known  fact,  that  we  may  almost 
expect  to  hear  a  bishop  declare  from  his  cathedral  pulpit  that  the 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a  doubtful  question,  and  that  a 
man  would  be  rash  who  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
apostle  John. 

It  may  therefore  not  seem  amiss  in  one  who  is  no  biologist,  who 
is  therefore  a  layman  in  regard  to  this  question  of  organic  evolution, 
if  he  should  endeavour  to  lay  to  heart  the  warnings  of  Virchow,  and 
inquire  what  practical  bearing  they  have  on  the  state  of  things  in  our 
own  country.  This  is  what  I  now  propose  to  do ;  but  I  shall  confine 
myself  in  the  main  to  the  question  of  school  teaching.  I  speak  as  a 
householder  to  householders,  on  this  matter  of  grave  and  common 
concern :  what  shall  we  have  taught  to  our  children  ?  Of  all  the 
questions  discussed  in  Virchow's  speech,  this  seems  to  me  the  most 
practical,  and  the  most  interesting  to  us  as  a  people. 

For  I  do  not  think  that  we  in  England  have  much  cause  to  fear 
either  a  reaction  which  shall  stop  the  mouth  of  the  scientific  teacher, 
or  a  socialist  revolution  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  descent.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  some  among  us  who  seriously  dislike  *  science,' 
and  who  look  with  dread  and  suspicion  on  the  teachers  of  it.  I  am 
not  attaching  importance  to  the  personalities  of  orthodox  polemic, 
which,  having  '  no  case,'  is  compelled  to  '  abuse  the  plaintiffs 
attorney.'  This  symptom  is  of  weight  only  as  a  symptom,  and  as 
such  is  understood  by  the  intelligent  public.  But  there  are  men 
high  in  literature,  in  statesmanship,  and  in  art,  whose  good  opinion, 
founded  on  knowledge,  every  man  of  sense  must  count  desirable,  who 
yet  withhold  that  good  opinion  from  the  scientific  teacher  and  the 
work  that  he  is  doing.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  I  have  no  fear 
that  the  attitude  of  mind  of  these  men  will  be  intensified,  or  will 
become  more  general ;  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  clearly  traceable 
to  two  circumstances,  both  of  which  are  disappearing.  I  mean  that 
there  are  faults  on  both  sides,  and  that  both  faults  are  being  mended. 

The  first  fault  is  on  the  side  of  the  scientific  student ;  and  yet  it 
is  not  altogether  his  fault,  because  it  comes  of  the  great  change 
which  is  passing  over  our  educational  system.  We  have  all  been 
learning  science — that  is,  organised  common  sense — at  school  for  some 
centuries,  and  did  not  know  what  it  was.  But  of  recent  times  our 
science  has  received  enormous  additions,  partly  new  sense,  partly 
fresh  organised ;  and  these  have  now  to  be  taught.  The  first  genera- 
tion of  teachers  of  the  new  science  could  naturally  not  learn  it  in 
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places  where  the  old  science,  which  we  called  a  liberal  education,  was 
to  be  learned.  Some  of  them  learned  both,  with  much  labour,  and 
searching,  and  picking  up  out  of  stray  corners  ;  but  some  went  with- 
out a  liberal  education  altogether.  And  perhaps  a  few  of  these, 
when  they  found  what  a  demand  there  was  for  them  and  how  impor- 
tant they  were,  may  have  fallen  into  a  mistake,  and  taken  their  half- 
or  quarter-culture  for  a  whole  culture.  Now  when  a  man  not  only 
mistakes  his  half-  or  quarter-culture  for  a  whole  culture,  but  thinks 
that  the  culture  which  he  does  not  possess  is  silly  and  worthless,  then 
people  who  have  received  a  liberal  education  are  apt  to  think  him  a 
bore.  And  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  prove  them  altogether  in 
the  wrong. 

But  this  race,  which  bores  a  few  and  educates  the  many,  is 
patiently  and  surely  exterminating  itself.  As  the  new  science  makes 
itself  at  home  in  the  school-house  of  the  old,  as  it  is  more  taught  and 
in  a  more  civilised  manner,  the  mind  of  the  student  balances  itself, 
and  recovers  its  sense  of  proportion.  Exact  observation  goes  natu- 
rally enough  with  justice  and  simplicity  of  statement ;  the  great 
inductions  of  human  life  and  feeling  lighten  up  by  resemblance  and 
contrast  the  great  inductions  of  physics.  Dynamics  and  Prose  Com- 
position have  met  together;  Literature  and  Biology  have  kissed 
each  other.  Perhaps  not  yet,  but  the  good  time  is  coming.  And  in 
that  time  every  scientific  teacher  will  have  received  such  a  many- 
sided  culture,  and  will  be  no  longer  a  bore  to  anybody.  Above  all, 
he  will  have  studied  that  History  of  Culture  itself,  which  is  the  great 
unifier  and  justifier  and  purifier  of  all  our  teaching. 

The  other  fault  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  dislike  the  new 
science ;  it  is  the  fault  of  being  profoundly  ignorant  of  it.  No  public 
school  boy  thinks  a  man  uncanny  because  he  knows  a  great  deal  of 
Greek ;  no  member  of  Parliament  imagines  that  a  careful  study  of 
ancient  history,  or  even  a  revolutionary  view  about  the  Iliad,  might 
become  a  dangerous  ally  of  socialism.  It  is  because  he  has  learned 
a  little  Greek  himself,  and  knows  what  it  is  like.  But  if  a  man  has 
morphology  at  his  fingers'  ends,  or  is  profound  about  organic  radicles, 
that  is  a  man  to  beware  of.  There  is  no  knowing  what  theories  he 
does  not  secretly  foster.  Or  else  he  is  a  mere  impostor,  and  gets  a 
great  reputation  for  pottering  away  at  some  silly  trifles,  being  really 
no  better  than  an  official  in  the  Heralds'  Office  :  so  hinted  some 
irreverent  young  scapegrace  in  the  prologue  to  the  Westminster 
Play.  Now  it  is  clear  that  a  statesman  who  thinks  a  decimal  coinage 
means  the  keeping  of  shilling  and  pence  accounts  in  terms  of  decimal 
fractions,  or  a  musician  who  really  sees  no  difference  between  Graham 
Bell's  telephone  and  Wheatstone's  telephonic  concert,  may  well  be 
expected  to  misjudge  exact  students,  and  their  studies,  and  their 
aims.  But  in  the  good  time  coming,  when  '  there  shall  be  no 
Member  of  Parliament  who  does  not  know  as  much  of  science  as  a 
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scholar  in  one  of  our  elementary  schools,'  when  also  benevolent  old 
ladies  may  be  expected  to  know  one  end  of  a  guinea-pig  from  the 
other,  all  this  will  be  changed.  The  man  of  science  will  be  no  more 
uncanny  than  the  Greek  scholar  is  now.  And  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  average  Englishman  is  not  going  to  see  a  man  bullied  for 
merely  knowing  a  little  more  of  what  he  himself  learned  a  little  of  at 
school.  When  he  has  learned  a  little  science  himself,  and  knows 
what  it  is  like,  he  will  have,  it  is  true,  a  less  superstitious  reverence 
for  the  authority  of  the  investigator;  but  then  also  he  will  regard 
him  as  a  citizen,  having  as  good  a  right  to  be  trusted  and  respected, 
and  to  say  his  say  upon  matters  of  common  interest,  as  anybody  else. 
Such  distrust  or  dislike  of  science,  then,  as  is  to  be  found  among 
us,  is  due  to  circumstances  which  are  rapidly  disappearing,  to  mis- 
understandings and  imperfect  training ;  and  not  to  that  which 
alarmed  our  Prussian  colleague,  a  tendency  in  the  expounders  of 
scientific  doctrine  to  make  too  sure  of  things,  to  put  forward  as 
known  fact  that  which  is  not  yet  known  fact,  but  only  conjecture. 
Indeed,  our  own  scientific  teachers,  notably  Huxley  and  Tyndall,. 
have  for  years  been  impressing  upon  us  this  very  thing,  by  example 
and  precept,  in  season  and  out  of  season — if  indeed  it  is  possible  for 
such  warning  to  be  out  of  season.  And  to  their  testimony  I  shall 
hope  to  return  presently. 

As  to  that  other  fear  of  Virchow's,  that  some  caricature  of  the 
true  doctrine  of  evolution  may  become  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  socialist,  it  is  a  thing  somewhat  difficult  for  us  to 
understand.  We  have  a  way  of  suspecting  that  when  socialism  is 
dangerous,  somebody  or  other  is  being  badly  treated.  We  can  con- 
ceive that  it  should  cause  uneasiness  to  a  repressive  and  meddling 
protectionist  government.  But  in  this  country,  where  it  would 
probably  mean  a  kind  of  alliance  between  cooperative  stores  and 
that  very  respectable  institution,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
we  cannot  undertake  to  ba  much  alarmed  about  it.  Before  any 
socialist  measure  could  enter  into  practical  politics  at  all,  it  would 
have  so  far  to  commend  itself  to  the  country  as  to  be  supported  by  a 
considerable  number  of  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  a 
measure  which  can  do  that  is  a  thing  not  to  be  shuddered  at,  but  to 
be  calmly  discussed. 

What  really  remains  for  us  to  consider,  then,  as  of  English  in- 
terest, is,  as  I  said  before,  that  question  about  the  teaching  of  our 
children.  The  principle  laid  down  by  Virchow  I  shall  assume  as  the 
basis  of  the  discussion  :  we  ought  not  to  teach  to  little  child/t^en,  as 
a  Jcnoivn  fact,  that  which  is  not  a  known  fact.  And  the  questions 
to  be  discussed  are,  in  what  respects  this  canon  is  disobeyed  or  in 
danger  of  being  disobeyed ;  and  what  means  we  should  adopt  that 
our  system  of  teaching  may  be  more  perfectly  conformed  to  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  second  question  answers  itself  in  the  process  of 
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considering  the  first  one.  I  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  those 
doctrines  which,  in  Virchow's  view,  are  in  danger  of  being  taught 
with  an  assurance  which  is  in  advance  of  the  actual  evidence  for 
them. 

And  first,  let  us  consider  that  very  important  doctrine  of  the 
descent  of  man  from  some  non-human  ancestor.  '  There  are,  at  this 
time,  few  students  of  nature  who  are  not  of  opinion  that  man  stands 
in  some  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  world,  and  that  such 
a  connection  may  possibly  be  discovered,  if  not  with  the  apes,  yet 
perhaps,  as  Dr.  Vogt  now  supposes,  at  some  other  point.'  Notwith- 
standing this,  Virchow  says  :  '  We  cannot  teach,  we  cannot  pronounce 
it  to  be  a  conquest  of  science,  that  man  descends  from  the  ape  or 
from  any  other  animal.'  He  bases  this  decision  upon  the  absence  of 
such  evidence  from  paleontology  in  the  case  of  man  as  is  found  in 
the  case  of  the  horse.  The  horse  (asses  and  zebras  being  included 
under  this  name)  is  a  one- toed  beast,  thereby  differing  from  all  other 
mammals ;  but,  as  he  has  many  points  showing  relationship  with 
them,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  descended  from  a  five-toed  ancestor. 
The  problem  is,  to  find  this  ancestor.  There  is  no  trace  of  him  in 
the  quaternary  strata.  If  the  naturalist  were  confined  to  the  evidence 
of  those  strata,  and  were  not  particularly  careful  of  his  logic,  he 
might  '  declare  that  every  positive  advance  which  we  have  made  in 
the  domain  of  prehistoric  hippology  has  actually  removed  us  further 
from  the  proof  of  such  a  connection.'  The  doctrine  of  the  descent  of 
the  horse  from  a  five-toed  ancestor  would,  in  fact,  rest  upon  other 
grounds  than  the  actual  discovery  of  the  ancestral  form.  But  the 
ancestor  of  the  horse  has  been  found  in  the  tertiary  strata.  He  has 
three  toes  in  the  more  recent  strata,  and  four  toes  in  the  earlier ; 
and,  curiously  enough,  the  complete  series  is  found  in  America, 
where  there  were  no  horses  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Europeans. 
Now  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  complex-brained  animal,  differing 
in  this  way  and  in  some  others  from  all  other  mammals  ;  but  since 
in  other  respects  his  whole  structure  shows  relationship  with  them, 
and  especially  with  the  apes,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  descended  from 
an  ancestor  with  a  simpler  brain  and  a  structure  generally  bearing 
more  resemblance  to  the  common  Simian  type.  The  problem  is  to 
find  this  ancestor.  There  is  no  trace  of  him  in  the  quaternary  strata, 
because  the  quaternary  men  are  still  men  so  far  as  their  bony  structure 
is  concerned,  and  we  have  no  evidence  about  the  complexity  of  their 
brains,  the  pointedness  of  their  ears,  or  the  hairy  covering  of  their 
bodies.  Nor,  as  yet,  has  any  decisive  discovery  been  made  of  the 
remains  of  man,  or  of  any  sufficiently  man-like  animal  to  count  as  his 
ancestor,  in  the  tertiary  strata.  Until  we  find  the  missing  link,  says 
Virchow,  the  descent  of  man  from  an  ape-like  ancestor  is  not  a 
conquest  of  science.  When  we  do  find  the  missing  link,  it  will  be  a 
conquest  of  science. 
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It  will  naturally,  I  think,  strike  any  one  who,  though  a  layman, 
has  gained  a  certain  amount  of  secondhand  knowledge  of  this  subject 
from  books,  that  in  this  view  of  the  two  cases  the  evidence  of  fossils 
is  made  rather  too  much  of,  while  other  kinds  of  evidence  are  wholly 
ignored.  It  is  a  bold  thing  to  criticise  the  judgment  of  a  patho- 
logist upon  general  doctrines  of  biology,  when  one  is  oneself  not  a 
biologist  in  any  respect.  I  will  therefore  shelter  myself  under  au- 
thority. 

When  we  confine  our  attention  to  any  one  form  (says  Darwin)  we  are  deprived 
of  the  weighty  arguments  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  affinities  which  connect 
together  whole  groups  of  organisms — their  geographical  distribution  in  past  and 
present  times,  and  their  geological  succession.  The  homological  structure,  em- 
bryological  development,  and  rudimentary  organs  of  a  species,  whether  it  be  man 
or  any  other  animal,  to  which  our  attention  may  be  directed,  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  but  these  great  classes  of  facts  afford,  as  it  appears  to  me,  ample  and  con- 
clusive evidence  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  gradual  evolution. 1 

For  example,  it  happens  that  the  missing  link  between  man  and 
the  anthropoids  has  not  yet  been  found  ;  but  there  is  a  Miocene  link 
which  bridges  a  greater  gulf  between  two  other  families  of  apes.2 
So  that  kinds  of  evidence  may  exist  in  regard  to  an  order  of  animals,, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  case  of  an  individual  family  of  the  order. 
But  both  the  general  analogy  of  Nature,  and  the  three  great  classes 
of  facts  considered  by  Darwin  in  the  special  case  of  Man,  are  ap- 
parently reckoned  by  Virchow  as  of  no  practical  weight,  until  the 
bones  of  the  missing  link  are  safe  in  the  glass  cases  of  a  geological 
museum.  I  say  apparently,  because  it  would  be  insulting  a  great 
man  to  suppose  that  he  really  held  such  an  opinion,  which,  moreover, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  preface  to  the  English  translation  of  his 
speech.  In  fact,  this  admirable  speech,  in  so  many  ways  like  that  of 
a  cabinet  minister  reassuring  his  opposition,  contains  more  than  one 
passage  which,  especially  when  isolated  and  printed  in  capitals,  it  is 
easy  for  the  opposition  to  interpret  in  a  sense  more  favourable  to  its 
own  views  than  that  which  the  speaker  had  in  his  mind. 

Not  only,  however,  are  important  kinds  of  evidence  left  out  of 
count,  but  as  it  seems  to  me — under  guidance,  as  before — the  cogency 
of  the  evidence  from  fossils  is  somewhat  overrated.  We  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  be  too  sure  of  these  conclusions,  lest  we  should  teach  as 
established  results  of  science  what  are,  after  all,  remote  and  precarious 
inferences. 

We  must  recollect  (says  Huxley)  that  any  human  belief,  however  broad  its 
basis,  however  defensible  it  may  seem,  is,  after  all,  only  a  probable  belief,  and  that 
our  widest  and  safest  generalisations  are  simply  statements  of  the  highest  degree  of 
probability.  Though  we  are  quite  clear  about  the  constancy  of  the  order  of  Nature, 
at  the  present  time,  and  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  by  no  means  necessarily 
follows  that  we  are  justified  in  expanding  this  generalisation  into  the  infinite  past, 

1  Preface  to  Detoent  of  Man.\  *  Descent  of  Man,  i.  197. 
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arid  in  denying,  absolutely,  that  there  may  have  been  a  time  when  Nature  did  not 
follow  a  fixed  order,  when  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  were  not  definite,  and 
when  extra-natural  agencies  interfered  with  the  general  course  of  Nature.  3 

The  fact  is,  we  are  not  absolutely  and  theoretically  certain  that 
these  old  three-toed  and  four-toed  horse-bones  were  not  made,  on 
purpose  to  deceive  us,  by  the  devil ;  himself,  according  to  Cuvier,  a 
horned  and  hoofed,  and  therefore  graminivorous  animal,  with  more 
than  one  toe  on  the  hinder  limb.4 

This  kind  of  tangible  evidence,  which  gives  us  something  definite 
to  lay  hold  of,  is  peculiarly  apt  to  produce  conviction  without  being 
properly  understood.  '  Is  it  really  true  that  our  horses  are  descended 
from  an  ancestor  with  three  toes,  who  lived  a  long  time  ago  ?  '  '  Why, 
of  course  it  is  ;  here's  his  hock.'  It  is  something  like  what  occurs  in 
the  stage-plays,  when  somebody  rushes  in  to  the  hero,  and  says  :  '  Take 
these  papers,  and  guard  them  carefully ;  they  prove  that  you  are  a 
prince.'  The  sight  of  the  bundle  neatly  done  up  in  red  tape  produces 
conviction  in  a  moment.  But  we  subsequently  reflect  that  it  may 
be  a  somewhat  delicate  and  difficult  matter  to  prove  by  the  aid  of 
papers  that  a  man  is  himself  or  anybody  else ;  and  that  there  are 
other  methods  of  establishing  personal  identity,  which  are  not  less 
valid  in  the  courts. 

I  am  not  disparaging  this  palseontological  evidence  for  the  descent 
of  the  horse,  or  saying  a  word  inconsistent  with  Huxley's  conclusion 
that  it  is  demonstration,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  demonstration 
can  apply  to  an  historical  fact.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  it 
contains  many  steps  of  reasoning  which  are  rather  difficult  to  the 
apprehension  of  any  one  who  is  not  a  specialist,  and  which  involve 
considerations  somewhat  abstract  and  remote  from  the  tangible  facts 
on  which  they  are  founded.  The  succession  of  strata  in  time,  and 
the  mode  of  their  deposition,  especially  the  relations  of  European 
strata  with  American ;  these,  and  some  other  doctrines  of  geology, 
are  involved  in  the  argument.  Now,  however  certain  they  may  be, 
the  evidence  upon  which  they  are  established  is  circumstantial  and 
remote.  It  is  easy  enough  to  the  geologist,  who  is  accustomed  to  it, 
but  it  does  require  special  study  to  master  it  fully.  And  there  is  no 
trace  whatever  of  these  difficulties  in  the  statement,  '  Here's  his  hock.' 
Convincing  as  that  statement  is,  it  does  not  carry  along  with  the 
conviction  a  fair  estimate  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based. 

With  this  consideration  in  mind,  let  us  compare  again  the  evidence 
for  the  descent  of  man  with  that  for  the  descent  of  the  horse.  The 
generation  of  men  of  any  given  race  now  existing  is  descended  from 

*  American  Addresses,  p.  3. 

4  The  devil  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Cuvier  and  threatened  to  eat  him. 
'  Horns  ?  hoofs  ? '  said  Cuvier.  '  Graminivorous.  Can't  eat  me.'  '  All  flesh  is  grass,' 
replied  the  devil,  with  that  fatal  habit  of  misapplying  Scripture  which  has  always 
clung  to  him. 
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parents  who  on  the  average  differed  imperceptibly  from  themselves. 
This  has  not  gone  on  for  ever,  because  physical  evidence  proves  a 
beginning  to  the  present  state  of  the  earth.  Were  the  first  men  also 
the  offspring  of  parents  who  differed  imperceptibly  from  themselves, 
yet  so,  that  the  imperceptible  difference  came  just  where  we  draw  the 
line  between  man  and  not-man  ?  Such  a  line  would  of  course  be 
arbitrary,  but  we  may  suppose  a  certain  hundred  generations,  the 
change  in  each  being  imperceptible,  but  still  such  that  we  should  call 
the  first  not-men  and  the  last  men.  This  is  the  supposition  of  a 
non-human  ancestor,  as  made  by  the  evolutionist.  If  this  supposition 
is  rejected,  the  first  men  may  have  originated  (1)  from  parents  dif- 
fering largely  from  them  in  structure  ;  (2)  from  non-living  matter, 
or  (3)  from  non-existence,  being  men  from  the  moment  they  began 
to  be.  We  are  not  bound  to  make  any  supposition  at  all  about  the 
origin  of  the  first  men  ;  but  if  we  do  make  any  supposition,  it  must 
be  one  of  these. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  want  not  merely  to  make  a  supposition, 
but  to  infer  from  the  facts  before  us  what  actually  happened.  Then 
we  must  make  the  assumption  that  there  is  some  sort  of  uniformity 
in  nature.  Without  this  we  cannot  infer  at  all,  for  inference  consists 
in  transferring  the  experience  which  we  have  had  under  certain  con- 
ditions to  events  happening  under  like  conditions,  of  which  we  have 
not  had  experience.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  be  absolutely  sure  of 
the  uniformity  of  nature,  or  that  our  present  conception  of  it  is  right ; 
but  still  it  is  the  only  thing  we  have  to  go  upon.  Human  knowledge 
is  never  absolutely  and  theoretically  certain,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
practically  certain,  which  is  all  we  want. 

Now  the  production  of  man  from  non-living  matter,  or  the  coming 
of  any  kind  of  matter  into  existence  out  of  nothing,  are  things  so 
entirely  without  parallel  in  our  existing  experience,  that  we  cannot 
infer  them  unless  our  experience  entirely  changes  its  character.  If 
clay  or  mould  would  form  itself  into  a  human  body  a  few  times,  we 
might  learn  something  about  the  conditions  under  which  such  a 
transformation  takes  place,  which  would  enable  us  to  infer  that  it  had 
taken  place  before.  If  matter  would  occasionally  come  into  existence 
out  of  nothing,  we  might  say  what  kind  of  matter  was  most  likely  to 
do  such  a  thing ;  whether  buttons  or  sovereigns  were  most  gifted  with 
this  faculty,  and  so  on.  But  even  so,  some  time  must  elapse  before 
we  could  infer,  because  our  whole  conception  of  the  order  of  things 
would  be  turned  topsy-turvy. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  infer  anything  at  all  about  the  origin  of 
the  first  men,  we  must  infer  that  they  descended  from  non-human 
ancestors.  What  sort  of  ancestors  these  were,  is,  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  matter  of  conjecture  merely.  To  guide  this  conjecture, 
we  have  '  the  homological  structure,  embryological  development,  and 
rudimentary  organs '  of  existing  men.  The  evidence  of  this  kind  set 
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forth  by  Darwin  seems  to  point  with  very  great  probability  to  an 
ancestor  more  ape-like  than  man.  Still  these  indications  are  not  so 
clear  and  unmistakeable  that  a  less  ape-like  ancestor,  as  Vogt  sup- 
poses, would  be  inconsistent  with  the  uniformity  of  nature.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  long  series  of  similar  events,  the  descent  of  each  suc- 
cessive generation  from  one  very  like  it ;  and  though  each  event  is 
an  example  of  what  occurs  habitually  in  our  experience,  yet  the  effect 
of  the  whole  series  of  such  events  is  something  of  which  we  can  only 
get  knowledge  by  means  of  palaeontological  evidence.  We  can 
only,  therefore,  infer  with  a  very  moderate  amount  of  probability 
that  men  are  descended  from  this  sort  of  animal  or  that  sort  of  animal. 
This  is  the  point  which  will  be  set  at  rest  by  the  missing  link.  But 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  evidence  for  the  descent  of  man  from  some 
non-human  ancestor  will  be  but  very  slightly  strengthened  by  that 
discovery  ;  and  that  it  is  now  not  perceptibly  less  cogent  than  that 
for  the  descent  of  the  horse. 

For  observe,  that  each  alike  depends  on  the  assumption  of  the 
uniformity  of  Nature.  That  being  given,  the  descent  of  man  follows 
from  the  originally  fluid  condition  of  the  earth,  proved  by  physical 
observation  and  reasoning.  Failing  that,  the  evidence  for  the  descent 
of  the  horse  vanishes  into  thin  air.  It  is  not  the  least  bit  more  likely 
that  man  arose  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  than  that  the  devil  made 
the  American  horse-bones.  Worse  than  this,  quaternary  man  goes 
too.  '  Quaternary  man,'  says  Virchow,  '  is  no  longer  a  problem,  but 
a  real  doctrine.'  But  how  do  you  know  that  the  devil  did  not  make 
the  fossil  men  and  all  the  flint  implements  ?  This  also  is  quite  as 
likely  as  that  a  human  body  was  ever  formed  by  the  direct  transfor- 
mation of  non-living  matter. 

'  Well  then,'  I  hear  my  anxious  friend  say,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
6  we  need  not  believe  even  in  the  antiquity  of  man,  or  the  evolution 
of  horses.  They  are  all  doubtful  together.'  My  good  soul,  no 
student  of  science  wants  you  to  believe  anything  unless  you  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  evidence  for  it,  and  then  only  to  the  extent 
which  is  warranted  by  the  evidence.  There  is  no  occasion  for  you 
to  form  an  opinion  about  these  questions.  You  need  have  no  fear  of 
being  singular.  There  is  always  the  defence  of  the  ensign,  who  was 
asked  if  he  had  seen  Punch :  '  Well,  you  know,  the  fact  is,  I  am  not 
a  reading  man.'  But  if  you  wish  to  form  an  opinion,  there  are  many 
excellent  manuals  in  which  you  may  learn  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
and  the  methods  of  reasoning  on  which  such  an  opinion  should  be 
based.  If  your  opinion  should  be  adverse  to  the  views  held  by  other 
scientific  students,  you  will  do  great  service  by  stating  your  objections. 
Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  want  you  to  believe  on  any 
other  terms. 

But  what  we  do  hope,  for  your  sake,  is  this  :  that  you  will  not 
allow  any  dishonest  person  to  persuade  you  to  disbelieve  strongly 
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in  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  because  Virchow  has  admitted  that 
certain  parts  of  it  are  not  yet  absolutely  proved.  It  is  one  thing  to 
believe  that  a  doctrine  is  false,  and  quite  another  thing  to  admit  a 
theoretical  doubt  about  it. 

I  say  a  theoretical  doubt,  because  it  is  a  doubt  founded  on  the 
necessary  imperfection  of  all  human  knowledge,  and  not  on  any 
practical  defect  of  the  evidence.  For  a  doubt  precisely  similar  in 
kind,  though  rather  greater  in  degree,  attaches  to  the  statement  that 
the  Kussians  took  Plevna  last  year.  The  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
this  statement  is,  I  admit,  very  strong,  and  I  suppose  no  sane  man 
would  be  disposed  to  question  it  for  a  moment.  We  have  the  testi- 
mony of  all  the  newspaper  correspondents,  the  course  of  subsequent 
events,  the  special  information  of  the  government,  and  literally  a 
whole  army  of  witnesses  besides.  Still,  the  Eussians  may  have  been 
one  and  all  under  a  continuous  hallucination,  and  be  even  now  in 
imminent  danger  from  Osman  Pasha,  Or  those  rascally  papers  may 
have  laid  their  heads  together  to  deceive  the  whole  British  nation, 
down  to  this  hour.  Either  of  these  suppositions  is  a  great  deal  more 
likely  than  that  the  devil  made  the  old  horse-bones,  or  that  clay  was 
transformed  into  a  human  body.  To  be  sure,  they  contradict  our 
experience  of  the  uniformities  of  human  action  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  cannot  seriously  entertain  them.  But  the  uniformities  of 
human  action  are  known  with  far  less  accuracy  and  completeness 
than  the  uniformities  which  characterise  the  generation  of  living 
bodies.  One  man  under  an  hallucination  is  common  enough  ;  one 
newspaper  wrong  in  its  facts  is  well  within  our  experience.  So  that 
we  have  something  to  go  upon  in  conceiving  a  widespread  delusion. 
But  a  man  without  any  mother  at  all,  a  real  son  of  the  soil,  is  a  thing 
our  experience  gives  us  no  help  towards  conceiving. 

If  you  went  to  a  man  of  the  world  with  this  doubt  about  Plevna, 
urging  upon  him  that  newspapers  were  often  mistaken,  and  begging 
him  to  consider  it  in  buying  stocks,  he  would  either  take  you  for  a 
lunatic  and  humour  your  fancy,  or  he  'would  say  :  '  Don't  be  so  silly  ; 
I  have  no  patience  with  you.'  But  the  student  of  science  is  obliged 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  patience,  and  desires  to  have  more. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
descent  of  horses  and  of  the  descent  of  men  is  not  that  one  is  a  known 
fact  and  the  other  a  conjecture,  because  each  of  them  is  practically 
as  certain  as  such  a  doctrine  can  be,  though  subject  to  the  theoretical 
doubt  which  attaches  to  all  human  knowledge.  And  yet  there 
certainly  is  a  great  difference  between  the  highly  abstract  and  general 
considerations  which  go  to  establish  the  one,  and  the  more  concrete, 
but  still  rather  difficult,  arguments  which  prove  the  other.  The 
evidence  in  the  two  cases  appeals  to  two  different  classes  of  minds. 
The  inference  from  a  modern  horse-bone  to  the  horse  whose  bone  it 
was  is  a  tolerably  easy  one,  which  can  be  brought  home  to  many 
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minds.  From  a  fossil  bone  to  the  ancient  animal  is  a  more  remote 
inference,  which  was  at  first  made  with  considerable  difficulty ;  yet 
still  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  may  be  expected  to  grasp  it. 
Then  the  geological  inferences,  from  stratified  rocks  to  the  sea  or 
river  which  deposited  them,  from  successive  position  to  successive 
age,  and  so  on,  may  have  their  way  smoothed  by  concrete  examples 
so  as  to  carry  their  due  weight  without  much  mental  strain.  The 
biological  inferences  which  connect  the  modern  horse  with  his  fossil 
representative,  based  on  the  structure  of  corresponding  parts  and  the 
development  of  the  colt,  involve  reasoning  of  a  rather  more  abstract 
kind.  But  the  whole  of  this  evidence  may  be  fairly  presented  to 
a  mind  which  is  still  incompetent  to  form  that  general  conception 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature  which  makes  the  directly  inorganic 
origin  of  man  a  supposition  not  to  be  seriously  entertained  for  a 
moment.  To  grasp  the  idea  of  any  law  of  nature  requires  a  con- 
siderable effort  of  abstraction,  and  that  the  idea  may  be  of  any  real 
use  it  must  be  founded  on  acquaintance  with  the  facts  that  come 
under  the  law.  The  general  conception  of  law  which  is  contravened 
by  the  supposition  in  question  has  to  be  abstracted  from  a  knowledge 
of  many  different  laws,  dynamical,  physical,  chemical,  biological. 
This  conception,  therefore,  implies  a  very  wide  and  many-sided 
training  in  facts,  a  very  deep  and  thorough  training  in  logic,  as  its 
foundation.  Much  education  is  required  to  enable  the  learner  really 
to  estimate  the  evidence  for  the  many-toed  horse ;  much  more  is 
wanted  for  the  clear  comprehension  of  the  evidence  for  the  simpler- 
brained  man. 

Here  the  education  question,  which  has  been  underlying  our 
whole  discussion,  is  brought  to  the  front.  It  is  clear  that  the  evi- 
dence for  these  doctrines  cannot  be  taught  until  a  late  period  in 
education.  What  are  we  to  do  in  the  earlier  periods  ?  Shall  we 
say :  '  Horses  had  three-toed  and  four-toed  ancestors  ;  by-and-by  you 
will  learn  how  this  was  found  out.  We  think,  but  are  not  quite  sure, 
that  men  had  simple-brained  ancestors ;  by-and-by  you  will  learn 
why  we  think  so '  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  very  worst  thing  we  can  do  ;  that 
if  we  say  this,  we  shall  not  only  confuse  the  child's  head  at  the  time 
with  abstractions  which  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  really  grasp, 
but  we  shall  effectually  prevent  him  from  learning  them  properly  in 
the  future.  The  true  rule,  I  believe,  is  this :  Before  teaching  any 
doctrine,  wait  until  the  nature  of  the  evidence  for  it  can  be  under- 
stood. 

This  appears  at  first  sight  a  very  hard  thing  to  do.  Yet  it  is 
really  involved  in  Pestalozzrs  great  principle  that  children  should  be 
made  to  find  out  things  for  themselves.  To  make  clearer  the  reasons 
for  it,  I  will  consider  a  case  which  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  at  the 
present  moment  in  controversy  ;  the  case  of  the  teaching  of  chemistry. 
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Suppose  we  were  to  begin  teaching  chemistry  by  saying  that  carbon  is 
made  up  of  atoms  which  have  four  hooks  or  hands  by  which  they  can 
hold  on  to  other  atoms ;  that  oxygen  atoms  have  two  hooks,  and  hy- 
drogen atoms  one.  Consequently  we  can  hook  two  hydrogen  atoms  to 
an  oxygen  atom,  and  this  makes  water  ;  or  we  can  hook  two  oxygen 
atoms  to  a  carbon  atom,  making  carbonic  acid  ;  or  we  can  hook  four 
hydrogen  atoms  to  a  carbon  atom,  making  marsh -gas.  Then  we  should 
utterly  confuse  the  learner's  mind,  and  prevent  him  from  learning 
chemistry  afterwards.  These  statements  belong  to  the  doctrine  of 
atomicities.  Nobody  doubts  that  these  statements  represent,  in  highly 
metaphorical  language,  real  facts  of  chemical  action  ;  only  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  says  that  since  the  hydrogen  atoms  occur  always  in  even  numbers- 
in  compounds  made  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  we  ought  to  fasten 
them  together  in  pairs,  and  call  each  pair  an  atom  with  two  hooks. 
What  sort  of  thing  we  should  find,  if  we  knew  all  about  these  atoms, 
answering  to  the  metaphor  of  the  hooks,  nobody  knows.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  which  they  symbolise,  these  statements  are 
mere  useless  nonsense  in  anybody's  mind.  They  are  worse  than  use- 
less ;  for  they  make  him  think  he  knows  the  facts,  and  so  prevent 
him  from  really  getting  to  know  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  follow  Dr.  Williamson's  method,  show 
the  children  how  to  make  carbonic  acid,  and  then  pour  it  on  a  candle 
to  put  it  out ;  burn  hydrogen  to  produce  water,  and  so  forth.  When 
a  few  of  the  commoner  substances  are  real  things  to  them,  whose 
properties  they  are  familiar  with,  they  may  learn  to  weigh  and 
measure.  Then  the  law  of  definite  proportions  becomes  legitimate 
teaching,  and  the  law  of  gaseous  volumes.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
verify  these  in  a  few  cases,  that  the  nature  of  the  evidence  for  them 
may  be  understood. 

Here  arises  a  typical  question.  How,  at  this  point,  shall  we  deal 
with  the  doctrine  of  molecules  ?  The  chemical  evidence  for  it  may 
now  be  clearly  understood  ;  but  the  chemical  evidence  leaves  it  still 
a  hypothesis.  It  becomes  quite  clear  that  the  hypothesis  explains 
the  facts,  and  links  them  together ;  but  it  does  not  become  clear 
that  no  other  hypothesis  will  explain  the  facts.  I  think  there  is 
every  reason  why  it  should  be  taught  as  a  hypothesis ;  there  are 
materials  in  the  pupil's  mind  for  estimating  the  value  of  the  hypo- 
thesis in  making  the  facts  clear  to  him,  and  also  for  understanding- 
why,  at  present,  it  is  only  hypothesis.  And  I  further  think  that,  at 
this  stage,  no  great  harm  will  be  done  by  telling  him  that  when  he 
has  learned  enough  about  heat  and  motion,  he  will  find  the  hypo- 
thesis turned  into  a  demonstrated  fact. 

The  doctrine  of  atomicities  depends  upon  the  various  combinations 
of  the  same  set  of  elements  with  one  another.  The  facts  on  which  it 
is  based  may  be  described  without  introducing  any  totally  new  con- 
ceptions ;  the  nature  of  the  evidence  for  it  may  therefore  be  under- 
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stood  by  a  pupil  at  this  stage,  without  any  further  experiment.  I 
am  not,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  training  of  a  specialist,  but  of  that 
which  should  form  a  part  of  general  culture. 

Of  these  two  methods  of  teaching,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
latter  will  commend  itself  to  the  common  sense  of  every  reasonable 
man.  It  insures  that  the  pupil  shall  learn  to  do  things,  that  is, 
either  to  deal  practically  with  certain  objects,  or  to  use  in  thinking 
certain  conceptions ;  not  to  think  he  knows  things  of  which  he  is. 
really  ignorant.  And  all  the  time  it  cultivates  a  habit  of  accepting 
beliefs  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence  for  them,  of  preferring  true 
and  honest  knowledge  to  sham  knowledge.  And  it  secures  us  against 
the  teaching,  as  known  fact,  of  that  which  is  not  known  fact.  The 
only  danger  in  this  respect  is  in  the  doctrine  of  molecules  ;  and  here 
we  must  impress  very  carefully  on  our  teachers  that  they  should  not 
miss  the  important  lesson  in  logic  and  in  scientific  procedure  involved 
in  the  conception  of  a  hypothesis,  and  in  recognising  the  imperfection 
of  the  evidence  which  fails  to  exclude  all  other  hypotheses. 

Now  let  us  go  back  from  this  chemical  doctrine  of  atomicities  to 
the  doctrine  of  evolution.  In  what  form  shall  we  have  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  taught  to  our  children  ?  Certainly  not  as  a  dogma  to 
be  accepted  on  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  evidence  for  which  may 
be  forthcoming  afterwards.  Certainly  not  at  all  until  our  children 
are  competent  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  evidence  for  it. 
Certainly  not,  therefore,  first  in  its  most  general  form,  and 
afterwards  in  special  applications ;  but  first  in  those  special  cases 
where  the  evidence  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  most  closely  related  to  the 
facts  ;  and  then/  as  a  consequence  of  the  comparison  of  these  cases, 
the  general  doctrine  may  suggest  itself. 

Nevertheless,  the  teacher,  knowing  what  is  to  come  in  the  end, 
may  so  select  the  portions  of  various  subjects  which  he  teaches  at  an 
earlier  stage,  that  they  shall  supply  in  a  later  stage  a  means  of 
understanding  and  estimating  the  evidence  on  some  question  of 
evolution.  He  may,  for  instance,  pay  special  attention  to  hands  and 
feet  when  he  is  teaching  biology,  because  these  parts  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  questions  of  the  evolution  of  the  horse  and  of  the 
relationship  of  man  with  the  apes.  Or  in  teaching  sociology,  which 
is  all  about  papa  and  mama,  clothes,  houses,  shops,  policemen,  half- 
pence, and  such  like ;  he  may  specially  single  out  those  points  in 
which  civilised  folk  differ  from  barbaric  and  savage  folk,  in  order  to- 
prepare  the  way  for  the  historic  and  pre-historic  evidence  which 
proves  that  we  are  a  risen  race  and  not  a  fallen  one.  In  other  cases 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  may  guide  the  teacher  in  his  methods.  So 
much  as  the  psychologist  may  already  infer  with  safety  about  the 
evolution  of  mind,  will  lead  him  to  found  all  abstract  notions  on 
previously  formed  concrete  ones  ;  to  build  his  houses  out  of  carefully 
made  bricks,  instead  of  trying  to  pull  bricks  out  of  castles  in  the  air. 
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And  he  will  endeavour  to  give  clearness  and  solidity  to  the  dawning 
moral  sense  by  leading  to  the  easy  observation  that  the  affairs  of  the 
nursery  or  the  Kindergarten  cannot  go  on  unless  we  tell  the  truth 
and  let  alone  other  folk's  things.  The  affairs  should  of  course  be 
such  that  a  failure  in  them  would  seem  to  the  child  a  calamity  too 
portentous  to  be  thought  about. 

In  fact,  as  Hackel  says,  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
upon  teaching  and  the  methods  of  teaching  cannot  fail  to  be  enor- 
mous and  wide-spread,  quite  independently  of  the  direct  teaching  of 
any  portions  of  the  doctrine  itself. 

Let  us  now  go  on  to  examine,  in  respect  of  their  fitness  for 
education,  certain  other  doctrines  mentioned  by  Virchow ;  taking 
next  the  doctrine  of  Spontaneous  Generation. 

If  you  ask  me  (says  Tyndall)  whether  there  exists  the  least  evidence  to  prove 
that  any  form  of  life  can  be  developed  out  of  matter  independently  of  antecedent 
life,  my  reply  is,  that  evidence  considered  directly  conclusive  by  many  has  been 
adduced,  and  that  were  we  to  follow  a  common  example  and  accept  testimony  be- 
cause it  falls  in  with  our  belief,  we  should  eagerly  close  with  the  evidence  referred 
to.  But  there  is  in  the  true  man  of  science  a  desire  stronger  than  the  wish  to  have 
his  beliefs  upheld  ;  namely,  the  desire  to  have  them  true.  And  this  stronger  wish 
causes  him  to  reject  the  most  plausible  support,  if  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that 
it  is  vitiated  by  error.  Those  to  whom  I  .refer  as  having  studied  this  question, 
believing  the  evidence  offered  in  favour  of  '  spontaneous  generation '  to  be  thus 
vitiated,  cannot  accept  it.  They  know  full  well  that  the  chemist  now  prepares  from 
inorganic  matter  a^vast  array  of  substances,  which  were  some  time  ago  regarded  as 
the  sole  products  of  vitality.  They  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  structural 
power  of  matter,  as  evidenced  in  the  phenomena  of  crystallisation.  They  can  justify 
scientifically  their  belief  in  its  potency,  under  the  proper  conditions,  to  produce 
organisms.  But,  in  reply  to  your  question,  they  will  frankly  admit  their  inability 
to  point  to  any  satisfactory  experimental  proof  that  life  can  be  developed,  save  from 
demonstrable  antecedent  life. 5 

"What  is  the  justification  for  this  belief  that  non-living  matter 
can,  under  proper  Conditions,  produce  organisms  ? 

There  is  a  substance  called  acetylene,  the  molecule  of  which  is 
made  of  two  atoms  of  carbon,  holding  together  by  two  hooks  from 
each,  and  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  each  holding  on  by  its  one  hook  to 
a  carbon  atom.  It  is  made  by  driving  hydrogen  between  the  tre- 
mendously hot  carbon  points  of  an  electric  light ;  directly,  therefore, 
from  the  elements.  If  we  make  acetylene  pass  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  we  shall  get  what  is  called  benzene.  A  molecule  of  benzene  is  a 
game  of  round-the-mulberry-tree  played  by  six  carbon  atoms,  each 
one  holding  by  two  hooks  to  its  right-hand  neighbour  and  one  to  its 
left,  while  it  keeps  the  remaining  hook  for  a  hydrogen  atom.  It  is 
therefore  made  of  three  molecules  of  acetylene,  each  of  which  has 
dropped  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  order  to  join  hands  with  the  other 
two  molecules.  How  does  this  molecule  of  benzene  get  made  out  of 
the  three  molecules  of  acetylene  ? 

8  Belfast  A  ddress. 
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There  are  two  answers.  If  anybody  likes  to  assert  that  benzene 
can  never  be  made  out  of  acetylene  without  the  presence  of  pre- 
existing benzene,  it  is  impossible  to  disprove  his  statement.  We 
should  have  no  means  of  discovering  the  presence  of  two  or  three 
molecules  of  benzene  vapour  in  the  original  hydrogen  that  we  made 
the  acetylene  of.  It  is  known  that  the  first  step  is  often  a  difficulty 
in  the  formation  of  chemical  compounds,  and  that  when  the  process 
has  once  begun,  the  new  compound  has  the  propriety  of  assisting  the 
formation  of  its  like.  Nobody  knows  why  this  is. 

No  chemist,  however,  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  make  this  sup- 
position about  benzene.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  benzene  mole- 
cule is  formed  by  the  collision  of  three  acetylene  molecules  in  favourable 
positions.  This  collision  is  a  coincidence.  Each  molecule  meets 
another  molecule  many  millions  of  times  in  a  second ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  anybody  has  calculated  the  number  of  times  it  meets  two 
other  molecules  at  once.  We  must  know  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
constitution  of  atoms  before  we  can  calculate  what  proportion  of  these 
triple  collisions  is  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  benzene  molecule ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coincidence  takes  place  an 
enormous  number  of  times  per  second  in  every  cubic  centimetre  of 
the  gas,  because  a  perceptible  quantity  of  benzene  is  obtained. 

There  is  another  substance  which  can  be  made  out  of  six  carbon 
atoms  and  six  hydrogen  atoms,  by  fastening  them  together  in  a 
different  way.  I  forget  the  name  of  it,  but  it  is  an  unstable  and 
explosive  substance,  which  breaks  itself  up  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. We  do  not  find  this  mixed  up  with  the  benzene,  although  the 
coincidence  which  formed  it  may  have  occurred  quite  as  often  as  that 
which  formed  benzene.  It  becomes  extinct  because  it  is  not  adapted 
to  the  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  find  some  more  complex  compounds 
mixed  up  with  the  benzene.  These  may  have  been  partly  made  by 
collision  of  benzene  molecules  with  acetylene  molecules  ;  partly  by  co- 
incidences of  a  more  elaborate  character,  such  as  the  collision  of  four 
or  five  acetylene  molecules.  These  are  all  stable;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  suited  to  the  conditions,  and  therefore  they  survive. 

Observe,  then,  that  in  this  very  simple  case  of  the  formation  of 
an  organic  body  (in  large  quantities  benzene  is  always  prepared  from 
coal-tar)  it  is  produced  by  a  coincidence,  and  preserved  by  natural 
selection. 

If  we  take  thirteen  carbon  atoms  instead  of  six,  and  combine 
them  only  in  the  simplest  ways,  so  as  to  form  an  open  chain  with 
branches,  it  has  been  calculated  by  Cayley  that  799  compounds  are 
possible.  How  many  of  these  are  stable  at  a  given  pressure  and 
temperature,  nobody  knows.  In  a  gaseous  mixture  of  paraffins,  the 
coincidence  necessary  to  form  each  one  of  them  may  occur  many 
thousand  times  a  second.  Only  those  can  survive  which  are  stable 
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under  the  given  conditions.  Such  natural  selection  determines,  for 
example,  the  compound  ethers  which  go  to  make  up  the  flavour  of  a 
pear. 

Now  those  persons  who  believe  that  living  matter,  such  as  pro- 
tein, arises  out  of  non-living  matter  in  the  sea,  suppose  that  it  is 
formed  like  all  other  chemical  compounds.  That  is  to  say,  it  origi- 
nates in  a  coincidence,  and  is  preserved  by  natural  selection.  Only 
in  this  case  the  coincidence  is  of  the  most  elaborate  and  complex 
character.  I  once  saw  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  in 
a  molecule  of  albumen.  I  cannot  now  lay  my  hands  on  the  book  in 
which  I  found  it,  but  there  were  three  figures  in  it.  I  do  not  believe^ 
on  the  strength  of  that  estimate,  that  there  are  over  a  hundred  carbon 
atoms  in  a  molecule  of  albumen  ;  because,  from  the  nature  of  the 
substance,  I  cannot  imagine  any  evidence  on  which  it  might  be 
securely  founded.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  forms  of 
living  matter  are  enormously  complex  in  chemical  constitution. 
Now  there  may,  of  course,  be  half-way  houses,  less  complex  forms 
out  of  which  they  may  be  built  up,  just  as  acetylene  forms  a  half-way 
house  to  benzene.  Still,  the  coincidence  involved  in  the  formation  of 
a  molecule  so  complex  as  to  be  called  living,  must  be,  so  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  a  very  elaborate  coincidence.  How  often  does  it  happen  in 
a  cubic  mile  of  sea-water  ?  Perhaps  once  a  week  ;  perhaps  once  in 
many  centuries  ;  perhaps  also,  many  million  times  a  day.  From 
this  living  molecule  to  a  speck  of  protoplasm  visible  in  the  micro- 
scope is  a  very  far  cry  ;  involving,  it  may  be,  a  thousand  years  or  so 
of  evolution.  Possibly,  however,  the  molecule  has  from  the  beginning- 
that  power  which  belongs  to  other  chemical  bodies,  and  certainly  to 
itself  when  existing  in  sensible  masses,  of  assisting  the  formation  of 
its  like.  Once  started,  however,  there  it  is  ;  the  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, believed  in  as  a  possibility  by  the  evolutionist,  has  taken  place. 

Why  then  do  the  experiments  all  '  go  against '  spontaneous  gene- 
ration ?  What  the  experiments  really  prove  is  that  the  coincidence 
which  would  form  a  Bacterium — already  a  definite  structure  repro- 
ducing its  like — does  not  occur  in  a  test-tube  during  the  periods  yet 
observed.  Such  a  coincidence  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  '  special 
creation '  that  can  be  distinctly  conceived.  The  experiments  have 
nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  production  of  enormously  simpler 
forms,  in  the  vast  range  of  the  ocean,  during  the  ages  of  the  earth's 
existence. 

Allowing  that  this  makes  the  thing  possible,  does  it  give  any 
reason  for  believing  that  it  has  actually  taken  place  ?  We  might 
get  a  direct  demonstration  if  we  knew  the  constitution  of  protein, 
and  could  calculate  the  chances  of  the  coincidence  which  would  lead 
to  its  formation  in  the  sea.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  have  an 
argument  precisely  like  that  which  we  used  in  the  case  of  the  descent 
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of  man.  We  know  from  physical  reasons  that  the  earth  was  once  in 
a  liquid  state  from  excessive  heat.  Then  there  could  have  been  no 
living  matter  upon  it.  Now  there  is.  Consequently  non-living 
matter  has  been  turned  into  living  matter  somehow.  We  can  only 
get  out  of  spontaneous  generation  by  the  supposition  made  by  Sir 
W.  Thompson,  in  jest  or  earnest,  that  some  piece  of  living  matter 
came  to  the  earth  from  outside,  perhaps  with  a  meteorite.  I  wish  to 
treat  all  hypotheses  with  respect,  and  to  have  no  preferences  which 
are  not  entirely  founded  on  reason ;  and  yet,  whenever  I  contemplate 

this 

simpler  protoplastic  shape 
Which  caine  down  in  a  fire-escape, 

an  internal  monitor,  of  which  I  can  give  no  rational  account,  invari- 
ably whispers  '  Fiddlesticks  ! ' 

I  think,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  makes 
spontaneous  generation  probable,  is  such  that  we  cannot  teach  it  in 
schools  except  to  very  advanced  pupils.  And  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  a  whole,  regarded  as  involving 
the  nebular  hypothesis. 

Those  who  hold  (says  Tyndall)  the  doctrine  of  evolution  are  by  no  means 
ignorant  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  data,  and  they  only  yield  to  it  a  provisional 
assent.  They  regard  the  nebular  hypothesis  as  probable,  and  in  the  utter  absence 
of  any  proof  of  the  illegality  of  the  act,  they  prolong  the  method  of  nature  from  the 
present  into  the  past.  Here  the  observed  uniformity  of  nature  is  their  only 
guide.  Having  determined  the  elements  of  their  curve  in  a  world  of  observation 
and  experiment,  they  prolong  that  curve  into  an  antecedent  world,  and  accept  as 
probable  the  unbroken  sequence  of  development  from  the  nebula  to  the  present  time. 

When  I  was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  I  came  across  an  article  in 
Chambers'  Journal  upon  Plateau's  experiments  with  rotating  oil- 
drops,  and  their  bearing  on  the  nebular  hypothesis.  I  was  highly 
delighted  with  this,  and  made  notes  of  it  on  the  fly-leaves  of  a  book 
of  Bible  stories.  My  notion  was  that  creation  was  precisely  a  large 
Plateau's  experiment.  Now  I  am  pretty  sure  that  this  unfortunate 
circumstance  retarded  my  knowledge  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  by 
some  years,  because  it  gave  me  an  idea  that  I  knew  all  about  it 
already. 

Besides  the  nebular  hypothesis,  there  are  other  doctrines  about 
the  origin  of  the  world  which  it  seems  undesirable  to  have  taught  to 
our  children.  One6  is  an  account  of  a  wet  beginning  of  tilings,  after 
which  the  waters  were  divided  by  a  firm  canopy  of  sky,  and  the  dry 
land  appeared  underneath.  Plants,  and  animals,  and  men,  were 
successively  formed  by  the  word  of  a  deity  enthroned  above  the 
canopy.  Another  account  is  of  a  dry  beginning  of  things,  namely 

6  See  that  admirable  book,  The  Bible  for  Young  People,  (Williams  &  Norgate, 
1873). 
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a  garden,  subsequently  watered  by  a  mist,  in  which  there  were  no 
plants  until  a  man  was  put  there  to  till  it.  This  man  was  made 
from  the  dust  of  the  ground  by  a  deity,  who  walked  about  on  the 
earth,  and  had  divine  associates,  jealous  of  the  man  for  sharing  their 
privilege  of  knowing  good  from  evil,  and  fearful  that  he  would  gain 
that  of  immortality  also.  The  deity  had  taken  a  rib  out  of  the  man, 
and  made  a  woman  of  it. 

I  do  not  see  that  we  should  mind  the  teaching  of  these  stories,  so 
long  as  others  are  taught  along  with  them,  such  as  that  of  the  Chaldee 
god  Bel,  who  cut  off  his  head,  moistened  the  clay  with  his  blood,  and 
then  made  men  out  of  it ;  or  of  the  gods  of  our  own  race,  Odin,  Vale, 
and  Ve,  who  walked  about  the  earth  until  they  found  two  trees,  one 
of  which  they  made  into  a  man,  and  the  other  into  a  woman  ;  or  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  who  threw  stones  over  their  heads,  which 
became  men  and  women.  As  soon  as  ever  they  can  understand  them 
they  may  be  taught  the  reasons  why  the  first  two  stories  are  quite 
different  from  the  others,  and,  though  contradictory,  both  of  them 
true  ;  as,  for  example,  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  connects  or 
disconnects  the  stories  with  Moses,  and  which  proves  that  Moses 
could  have  known  anything  about  the  origin  of  the  world.  But  we 
ought  not,  I  think,  to  allow  either  of  these  stories  to  be  taught  to 
our  children  as  a  known  fact.  It  will  be  better  to  prepare  them 
that  they  may  by-and-by  understand  the  attitude  of  the  lover  of 
truth  towards  these  problems. 

If  you  ask  him  whence  is  this  '  matter '  .  .  .  who  or  what  divided  it  into 
molecules,  and  impressed  upon  them  this  necessity  of  running  into  organic  forms, 
he  has  no  answer.  Science  is  mute  in  reply  to  such  questions.  But  if  the  mate- 
rialist is  confounded,  and  science  is  rendered  dumb,  who  else  is  prepared  with  an 
answer?  Let  us  lower  our  heads  and  acknowledge  our  ignorance,  priest  and 
philosopher,  one  and  all. 

His  (the  scientific  man's)  refusal  of  the  creative  hypothesis  is  less  an  assertion 
of  knowledge  than  a  protest  against  the  assumption  of  knowledge  which  must  long, 
if  not  for  ever,  lie  "beyond  us,  and  the  claim  to  which  is  the  source  of  perpetual 
confusion  upon  earth.  7 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here  those  difficult  questions  which 
were  raised  by  Hackel  and  Nageli  about  the  relation  of  body  and 
mind ;  because  I  hope  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with 
them  separately.  But  in  regard  to  the  teaching  in  schools  of  abstract 
and  general  conclusions  derived  from  this  branch  of  science,  still  so  very 
imperfect,  so  much  in  the  air,  it  seems  to  me  that  Virchow  has  spoken 
with  the  utmost  practical  wisdom.  The  basis  of  it,  indeed,  the  one 
point  of  firm  ground  on  which  the  structure  of  mind-and-body  lore 
can  be  built,  is  fully  suited  for  teaching,  as  Virchow  himself  has 
pointed  out.  The  theory  of  the  eye,  slowly  elaborated  from  Lionardo 

'J  Tyndall,  Fragments,  pp.  421,  548. 
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to  Kepler,  from  Kepler  to  Helmholtz,  and  the  doctrine  of  perception 
founded  upon  it,  these  supply  a  safe  foundation  for  whatever  more 
may  come.  But  the  Plastidule-soul  can  take  no  harm  by  waiting 
awhile,  until  we  are  a  little  more  clear  about  what  we  mean  by  it. 

And  this  same  judgment  applies  necessarily  to  another  abstract 
and  general  conclusion  from  an  unproved  doctrine  about  body  and 
mind  ;  the  conclusion  that  a  man's  consciousness  survives  the  decay 
of  his  body.  Such  a  conclusion  can  be  at  best,  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  a  hope,  a  conjecture,  an  aspiration ;  it  can  have  no 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  known  fact.  Those  who  hold  to  it  may 
think  it  highly  probable,  they  may  strongly  desire  that  it  should  be 
true,  they  may  eagerly  expect  that  better  evidence  will  shortly  be  forth- 
coming ;  but  they  cannot  be  justified  in  teaching  it  to  little 'children 
as  a  known  fact.  Of  such  a  doctrine,  surely,  if  of  any  doctrine,  we 
ought  to  say  :  *  Do  not  take  this  for  established  truth  ;  be  prepared 
to  find  that  it  is  otherwise  ;  only  for  the  moment  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  may  possibly  be  so.9 

And  in  this  case  the  reasons  for  such  caution  are  deeper  and 
stronger  than  the  merely  intellectual  ones,  because  of  the  vast  hold 
of  this  doctrine  upon  the  hearts,  and  its  serious  influence  upon  the 
actions,  of  men.  You,  who  teach  it  to  your  children,  do  so  from  the 
highest  of  motives,  because  you  believe  that  it  will  influence  their 
character  for  good,  and  strengthen  them  in  the  course  of  right  con- 
duct. But  there  are  two  things  which  you  should  carefully  consider. 
The  first  is,  that  by  teaching  the  doctrine  too  early  you  weaken 
its  effect,  because  you  teach  it  while  it  can  be  only  half  realised,  and 
so  prevent  it  from  being  realised  afterwards.  Dr.  Martineau  testifies 
to  the  greater  power  of  a  belief  in  immortality  gained  by  the  believer 
for  himself,  and  strengthening  a  moral  sense  which  has  been  formed 
on  a  different  basis.  Teach  your  children  to  do  good  and  to  eschew 
evil ;  if  in  later  life  they  can  find  hope  of  an  eternity  of  such  action, 
it  will  make  them  happier  and  may  make  them  better.  But  the 
experience  of  centuries  condemns  the  practice  of  teaching  the  doctrine 
to  little  children,  so  as  to  make  it  familiar  as  an  ill-understood  con- 
ception, to  weaken  the  power  it  might  have  for  good,  and  to  help  the 
perversion  of  it  to  superstitious  uses. 

The  second  point  to  be  considered  is  the  frightful  loss  and  dis- 
appointment you  prepare  for  your  child  if,  as  is  most  probable  in  these 
days,  he  becomes  convinced  that  the  doctrine  is  founded  on  insufficient 
evidence.  It  is  not  merely  that  you  have  brought  him  up  as  a 
prince,  to  find  himself  a  pauper  at  eighteen.  He  may  have  allowed 
this  doctrine  to  get  inextricably  intertwined  with  his  feelings  of 
right  and  wrong.  Then  the  overthrow  of  one  will,  at  least  for  a 
time,  endanger  the  other.  You  leave  him  the  sad  task  of  gathering 
together  the  wrecks  of  a  life  broken  by  disappointment,  and  wonder- 
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ing  whether  honour  itself  is  left  to  him  among  them.  Leave  him 
free  of  this  doctrine,  and  his  conscience  will  rest  upon  its  true  base, 
safe  against  all  storms ;  for  it  is  built  upon  a  rock.  Then  he  can 
never  reproach]  you  with  raising  hopes  in  him  which  knowledge  is 
fated  to  blast^and  with  them,  it  may  be,  to  blast  the  promise  of 
Ms  life. 

W.  K.  CLIFFORD. 
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THE    BUSINESS    ASPECT    OF 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 

IT  does  not  appear  probable  that  Disestablishment — which  is  attended 
and  followed  by  Disendowment  as  the  substance  by  the  shadow — will 
ever  be  proposed  by  a  Conservative  Government.  Educators  as 
audacious  and  ingenious  as  any  that  exist  will  no  doubt  arise.  But 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  task  beyond  their  powers.  And  when  in  time 
to  come,  in  days  which  I  trust  are  yet  remote,  sorrowing  admirers  and 
sincere  political  friends  are  seeking  an  epitaph  for  their  departed 
chief,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  monument 
may  be  graven  with  the  words  in  which  he  denounced  Disestablishment 
in  1868 :  'If  government  is  not  divine,  it  is  nothing.'  That  the 
government  of  Ireland,  which,  in  the  meaning  of  these  words,  has 
ceased  to  be  divine,  and  is  merely  ducal,  is  far  less  onerous  and  more 
secure  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  is  a  fact  which  would  shake  the 
faith  of  many  in  the  dogma  that  the  salvation  of  a  State  rests  in  the 
principle  of  Establishment.  But  admitting  improvement  in  Ireland, 
the  Conservative  party  would  point  to  the  divinity  which  hedges  the 
supreme  Grovernment  in  Whitehall,  which  blossoms  in  the  offices  of  a 
Chaplain-General,  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission. 

On  the  other  hand,  Churchmen  whose  religious  devotion  and 
sincerity  are  unquestionable — men  who  have  a  firm,  wide,  hold  on  the 
domestic  side  of  the  Conservative  party — declare  that  not  only  is 
there  no  divinity  in  this  association  of  Church  and  State,  but  that 
the  divine  character  of  the  Church  demands  separation.  The 
Ritualist's  pleas  are  plaintive  and  pointed.  To  the  average  mind  of 
the  Conservative  party,  the  bench  of  bishops  is  an  element  in  the 
State  which  secures  the  divinity  of  Grovernment,  and  redeems  it,  as 
Lord  Beaconsfield  says,  from  nothingness.  But  to  Mr.  Mackonochie 
and  his  friends  '  it  is  a  grievous  scandal  that  the  chief  pastor  and 
typical  representative  of  the  lowly  Carpenter  of  Gralilee  should  be,  in 
an  earthly  kingdom,  simply  by  reason  of  his  spiritual  office,  the 
highest  peer  not  of  royal  blood.' l  To  the  Dissenters,  the  Church 

1  Nineteenth  Century,  June  1877. 
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Establishment  is  a  continual  offence,  a  standing  injustice,  compelling 
them  to  wear  a  badge  of  nonconformity.  These  parties,  with  the 
aid,  and  it  may  be  under  the  direction,  of  politicians  who  believe  that 
*  if  Government  is  not  human  it  is  nothing,'  will  probably  in  time 
accomplish  this  great  work.  The  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  *  as  by  law  established,' 
will  be  effected.  But  those  who  will  take  some  trouble  to  study  the 
magnitude  and  method  of  the  business  will  be  the  most  likely  to 
avoid  the  error  of  assuming  that  it  is  an  easy  matter, — that  for  this 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  merely  to  write  '  England '  in 
place  of  '  Ireland '  in  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  1869. 

The  annals  of  the  Irish  Church  Body  more  than  vindicate  Mr. 
Gladstone's  legislation.  They  encourage  a  similar  policy  in  the 
larger  island.  Not  only  is  the  Irish  Church  Body  so  far  successful 
that  its  latest  utterance  breathes  '  an  expression  of  deep  thankful- 
ness,' but  so  acclimatised  are  Churchmen  to  altered  circumstances 
that  they  speak  even  of  '  drawbacks'  with  self-gratulation.  *  There 
are,',  say  they,  'drawbacks  inherent  in  every  voluntary  system  ;  and 
some  press -with  increased  force  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  where,  in 
many  places,  the  members  of  the  Church  are  few  in  number  and 
widely  scattered  in  remote  country  localities.'  Of  their  practical 
good  sense  in  dealing  with  the  burial  question,  and  of  the  valuable 
uses  of  adversity,  we  have  evidence  in  the  recommendation  that  where 
'.  parishes  have  expressed  their  inability  to  keep  the  burial-grounds 
in  proper  repair  .  .  ;  the  burial  ground  should  be  transferred  to 
the  guardians  of  the  Poor  Law  Union  in  which  such  burial-ground 
is  situated.'  These  annals  give  encouragement  especially  to  those 
of  the  Church  laity  who  are  desirous  of  possessing  a  reasonable 
Church  policy,  and  for  themselves  an  effective,  control.  To  the 
clergy  they  speak  volumes — of  profitable  dealing  with  the  funds 
of  the  Establishment.  To  the  laity  they  exhibit  the  most  suc- 
cessful chapter  of  lay  cooperation  which  the  history  of  religion 
has  hitherto  afforded.  To  all  they  declare  that  success  is  born 
of  difficulty  in  religious  as  well  .as  in  secular  matters.  Their 
lesson  is  plain  and  simple,  and  their  influence  irresistible.  The 
framers  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  did  not  desire,  to  lay  in  ruins  the 
organisation  which  they  sought  to  detach  from  official  connection  with 
the  State.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  his  work  with  care  and  even  solicitude 
for  the  disestablished  Church.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  bishops 
who  have  lost  their  rights  of  peerage  will  be  just  critics,  but  a  Church 
is  not  made  for,  nor  is  it  composed  of,  bishops.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  throughout  the  ranks  of  Protestant  laity  in 
Ireland  there  is  profound  satisfaction  with  their,  success.  To  many 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  the  records  of  the  Irish  Church 
Body  will  be  an  incentive  to  speedy  action.  We  may  suppose  they 
have  to  some  extent  inspired  the  'Practical  Suggestions'  which  I  am 
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about  to  examine.2  It  is  open  to  any  one  to  suggest  how,  if  the  Church  of 
England  is  to  be  disestablished,  the  work  shall  be  accomplished.  But 
it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  when  governmental  action  is  in  view, 
this  that  has  been  done  in  Ireland  will  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  of 
the  utmost  importance.  There  will  be  a  tendency  now  and  from 
henceforth  in  the  Liberal  party  to  avoid  the  lines  upon  which  the 
work  was  undertaken  in  Ireland.  But  will  that  party  be  prepared  and 
will  it  be  able,  when  the  time  of  action  arrives,  to  stand  out  against, 
and  to  defeat,  propositions  which  by  their  liberality  would  paralyse 
the  main  body  of  resistance  ? 

A  matter  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  business  of  Disesta- 
blishment is  whether  or  not  the  State  should,  as  it  did  in  Ireland, 
promote  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  reorganisation  of  the  Church. 
The  institution  of  a  Church  Body  in  this  way  appears  from  one  side 
to  be  in  direct  contravention  of  the  principle  of  religious  equality. 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  said  that  this  is  but  just  compensation 
to  the  laity  for  interference  with  their  rights  as  Churchmen.  I 
should  hesitate  to  affirm  so  positively  as  do  these  '  Practical  Sugges- 
tions '  that  only  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  church  officers,  together  with 
the  owners  of  advowsons  and  next  presentations,  will  be  entitled  to 
compensation.  That  is  quite  true  so  far  as  money  is  concerned.  But 
the  Church  in  its  widest  and  most  proper  meaning — the  clergy  and 
laity,  the  congregations  separate  in  parishes  and  districts,  and  aggre- 
gate as  to  the  whole,  would  seem  to  have  a  strong  equitable  claim  to 
the  consideration  of  Parliament.  Yet  the  institution  of  a  Church 
Body  on  the  Irish  plan  cannot  be  conceded  without  to  a  certain 
extent  invalidating  the  plea  to  satisfy  which  Disestablishment  is 
effected.  There  would  be  a  great  desire  -for  the  constitution  by 
authority  of  such  a  body  into  whose  treasury  the  commutation 
capital  should  be  passed,  and  this  desire  would  be  expressed  by  the 
most  liberal  and  valuable  section  of  the  Church.  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  parties  in  the  Church  might  be  found  impossible  if  it 
were  not  fostered  by  Parliament  in  the  Act  of  Disestablishment. 
But  if  Parliament  is  called  upon  to  provide  religious'  equality  it  must 
forbear  from  undertaking  to  prevent  religious  dissension.  For  Par- 
liament to  institute  or  indicate  the  formation  of  a  Church  Body  is 
an  encouragement,  if  not  a  direction,  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  England  should  continue  one  and  undivided.  Such  legis- 
lation involves  direct  interference  with  the  internal  politics  of  a 
religious  community,  and  is  therefore  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
religious  equality.  But  it  is  just  because  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
the  most  likely  to  compose  differences  within  the  Church,  to  draw 
together  and  to  hold  in  compact  the  warring  parties  of  the  Esta- 

*  Practical  Suggestions  relative  to  the  Disestablishment  and  Disendotvment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Published  by  the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from 
State  Patronage  and  Control. 
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blishment — it  is  because  the  institution  of  a  Church  Body  would  seem 
the  surest  way  to  reinvest  the  laity  with  some  of  that  authority  which 
must  be  lost  upon  Disestablishment  by  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity and  the  renunciation  of  Parliamentary  control — it  is  for  these 
reasons  that  the  introduction  of  the  germs  of  a  Church  Body  into  any 
Act  of  Disestablishment  would  be  urged  by  that  large  and  influential, 
because  so  moderate,  section  of  the  Church  which  is  possessed  of  such 
vast  power  in  Parliament.  And  perhaps  I  may  safely  predict  that 
if,  when  the  time  of  Disestablishment  arrives,  a  Church  Body  is  not 
formed  upon  the  lines  of  the  Irish  model,  it  will  not  be  that  Parlia- 
ment is  disposed  to  abstract  justice  in  the  matter  of  religious  equality, 
but  because  the  strife  of  parties  within  the  Church  will  have  assumed 
such  proportions  that  it  would  be  preposterous  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  to  assume  to  bind  opinions  in  a  bond  the  mention  of 
which  would  be  resented  as  an  affront  by  those  spiritualists  of  the 
Church  who,  like  Mr.  Mackonochie,  repudiate  all  association  with 
the  temporalities  of  State  authority  and  control. 

The  formation  of  a  Church  Body  under  the  patronage  of  Parlia- 
ment ought  certainly  to  be  resisted  by  those  who  advocate  Dises- 
tablishment for  the  sake  of  religious  equality.  But  of  course  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  remove  every  legal  impediment 
from  the  way  of  all  who  desired  to  promote  such  organisation  upon 
an  independent  basis.  There  are  obvious  reasons  why  in  this  matter 
the  Irish  precedent  should  not  be  followed  in  England.  There  are  far 
greater  vitality,  and  power,  and  wealth  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  here  the  release  of  the  clergy  from  their  connection  with  the 
State  could  under  no  circumstances  present  to  them  the  opportunity, 
upon  compounding  and  cutting,  of  offering  their  services  to  a  more 
wealthy  Church.  The  English  clergy  would  have  no  inducement  to 
reciprocate  the  compliment  which  has  been  paid  to  their  position 
by  the  disestablished  and  compounding  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland. 

For  the  clergy,  the  terms  laid  down  in  the  '  Practical  Suggestions  * 
are,  it  may  be  said,  more  advantageous  than  those  of  the  Irish 
Church  Act.  In  Ireland,  the  State  in  a  measure  tied  the  clergy  to- 
the  Church  Body.  Their  compensation  was  made  conditional.  The 
'  Practical  Suggestions '  propose,  in  language  which  is  more  true  to 
the  principle  of  Disestablishment,  that  there  should  be  no  conditions 
imposed  on  the  clergy — that  they  should  not  be  passed  on  from  service 
in  connection  with  the  State  to  service  in  connection  with  a  Church 
Body.  The  '  Suggestions '  of  the  Liberation  Society  indicate  that  '  the 
State  should  deal  only  with  the  individuals  concerned,  and  not  with 
any  body  acting  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  disestablished 
Church,  or  with  any  ecclesiastical  corporation  which  has  been 
dissolved  by  the  Act  of  Disestablishment.'  The  clergy  have  much 
cause  to  prefer  this  method,  and  for  that  reason  the  laity  may  be 
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expected  to  dislike  it.  Substituting  'England'  for  'Ireland,'  we 
may  say  of  the  former  what  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  the  latter  in 
1869  : — 'We  presume  that  during  the  interval  which  the  Bill  will 
create  after  the  disabilities  are  removed,  the  bishops,  clergy,  and 
laity  of  the  Church  of  England  will  proceed  to  constitute  for  them- 
selves, in  the  same  manner  as  other  religious  communities  have  done, 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  governing  body.'  Now  it  is  obvious 
that  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  their  influence  in  moulding  the 
constitution  and  rules  of  this  Body,  will  be  considerable  if  they  deal 
solely  with  the  State  in  regard  to  their  official  claims,  and  are  able 
to  approach  this  Body  as  independent  members  of  the  Church.  Is 
it  not  very  obvious  that  their  pecuniary  interests  would  lie  in  the 
same  direction  ;  because  as  their -dealing  with  the  State  would  have 
no  reference  to  the  continuance  of  their  duties,  they  would  be  free 
to  enter  into  new  arrangements  with  their  congregations  or  with  a 
Church  Body  ?  Assuming  that  the  clergy  have  a  claim  to  be  dealt 
with  in  this  manner  directly  by  the  State,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  such  a  method,  if  fairly  carried  out,  would  render  the  surplus 
at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  larger  than  if  the  Irish  plan  were 
adopted. 

The  compensation  of  the  clergy,  calculated  upon  the  scale  applied 
to  '  other  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,'  would  amount  to  a  smaller 
sum  than  the  commutations  upon  the  Irish  method.  We  may  see 
this  by  an  example.  I  take  the  first  person  of  the  age  of  forty, 
whose  name  appears  in  the  lengthy  list  3  of  those  who,  having  been 
in  the  Civil  Service,  have  received  compensation  upon  the  abolition 
of  the  office  in  respect  of  which  their  salary  was  paid.  The  name  is 
that  of  a  gentleman  in  the  Home  Office  who  had  served  continuously 
from  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  whose  salary  at  retirement  was  525?. 
a  year.  His  office  was  abolished  in  1871,  and  a  retiring  allowance 
of  447?.  was  granted,  which,  after  five  months,  was  commuted  into 
a  capital  sum  of  3,898?.  15s.  9cZ.,  a  composition  which  was  paid  for 
the  extinction  of  the  annuity.  Now,  if  this  gentleman  had  been  a 
clergyman  in  the  disestablished  Church  of  Ireland,  though  he  had  held 
his  benefice  valued  at  525?.  but  a  single  month,  his  commutation 
money,  payable  to  the  Church  Body,  calculated,  according  to  the  Act, 
at  the  rate  of  about  180?.  for  every  10?.  of  the  annuity,  would  have 
amounted  to  more  than  9,000?.  The  charge  of  a  case  of  this  sort  upon 
the  funds  of  the  disestablished  Church  would  therefore  be  less  than 
half  that  which  was  paid  in  Ireland,  if  the  State  dealt  directly  and 
solely  with  the  clergyman  and  compensated  him  upon  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  Civil  Service.  The  Liberation  Society  have,  we  may 
presume,  an  eye  to  this  advantage  in  their  '  Practical  Suggestions.' 
Their  '  Suggestions  '  on  this  head  are  not  extravagant.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  deal  with  the  clergy  upon  less  liberal  terms  than  are 

1  Fi'nancial  Reform  Almanack,  1877. 
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adopted  in  the  Civil  Service.  And  if  compensation  was  carried  out 
in  this  form  it  must  be  conducted  upon  the  intelligible  principle  of 
regard  for  the  practice  in  departments  of  State.  The  '  suggestion,' 
therefore,  of  the  Bishops'  Eesignation  Act  is  not  admissible.  It  is  clear 
that  bishops  over  sixty  years  of  age  could,  according  to  the  general 
practice  in  the  Civil  Service,  claim  their  full  salary  upon  compulsory 
retirement. 

Eegarding  the  State  as  interested  in  the  amount  of  the  surplus 
remaining  after  the  satisfaction  of  all  claims  upon  the  property  of 
the  Establishment,  and  looking  at  the  matter  from  that  point  of 
view,  we  may  say  that  the  largest  gain  in  adopting  the  method  of 
the  t  Practical  Suggestions '  rather  than  that  of  the  Irish  Church 
Act,  would  be   in   the  compensation  paid  to  the  beneficed  clergy. 
There  would  be  a  corresponding  gain  in  dealing  with  curates  of  the 
1  permanent '  and  of  the  '  unattached  '  class,  whose  stipends  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  were  dealt  with  upon  the 
same  terms  as  the  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy.     In  Ireland,. 
'  temporary '  curates  received  a  gratuity,  which  could  not  exceed 
2QOl.  if  they  had  not  completed  eight  years'  service,  and  could  in  no- 
case  exceed  600£,     But  a  great  part  of  the  advantage  of  dealing- 
directly  and  only  with  the  clergy  would  lie  in  the  matter  of  what 
are    called  'private   endowments.'      What    are   those   endowments 
which  must  be  reserved  in  their   entirety  exclusively  for   Church 
purposes  ?     In  reply  to  this  question — one  of  such  vast  importance 
in  the  business  of  Disestablishment — it  is  found  necessary  to  assign 
a  date.     In  proposing  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  Mr.   Gladstone  took 
1660,  the  year  of  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  as  the  date  at  which 
he  would  ask  Parliament  '  to  distinguish  private  and  public  endow- 
ments, because,'  he  said,  'we  know  historically  that  a  man  at  any 
rate  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  the  fair  presumption  arises  that 
if  he  gave  his  money  to  the  Church  it  was  for  the  support  of  that 
form  of  religion  to  which  it  is  now  applied.' 4     He  took  that  date 
because  he  held  that  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  declared 
supremacy  obtained    either    by  Episcopacy  or  Presbyterianism   in 
their  continual  struggles  and  inextricable  entanglement ;  because  not 
till  then  did  Protestant  Episcopacy  emerge  from  the  conflict  as  the 
Established  religion  of  Ireland.     But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
justice  is  done  to  the  importance  of  union  with  the  State  by  such  a 
remote  limitation.     If  we  consider  what  was  the  condition  of  Ireland 
at  that  period  ;  how  the  country  had  recently  been  soaked  with  the 
blood  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  fights  of  the  Cromwellian  conquest ; 
how  the   landowners   had   been   ruthlessly   dispossessed   and   their 
properties  forfeited  by  the  rudest  processes — by  acts  which  Charles  the 
Second  was  obliged  for  his  own  security  to  condone — when  we  read  in 
the  preamble  of  the  Irish  Act  of  Settlement,  passed  about  the  period 

4  House  qf  Commons  Debates,  March  1,  1869. 
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from  which  Mr.  Gladstone  claimed  endowments  as  the  private  property 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland, '  that  Almighty  God  had  given  His  Majesty, 
by  and  through  his  English  Protestant  subjects,  absolute  victory  and 
conquest  over  the  Irish  Popish  rebels  and  enemies,  so  that  they, 
their  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  were  at  His  Majesty's  disposition  by 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,'  5  we  can  hardly  feel  quite  sure,  upon  a  dis- 
solution of  the  union  between  Church  and  State  in  Ireland,  that  'we 
know  historically  that  a  man  knew  what  he  was  doing,'  we  are  some- 
what doubtful  of  the  title  of  the  Irish  Church  Body  to  exclude  endow- 
ments of  that  date  from  the  general  fund  applied  in  the  first  place  to 
the  compensation  of  clerical  and  other  claims,  and,  as  to  the  surplus, 
*  to  be  appropriated  mainly  to  the  relief  of  unavoidable  calamity  and 
suffering  ' 6  in  Ireland. 

As  to  England,  who  shall  fix  this  date  ?  There  was  no  Day  of 
Reformation.  From  1528  to  1688  the  battle  of  Protestantism  was 
undecided.  Many  would  say  that  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law 
established  dates  from  November  1534,  the  time  at  which  the  26 
Henry  VIII.  c.  1 — the  Act  of  Supremacy — was  passed.  But  the 
4  Anglicana  Ecclesia,'  which  was  established  by  that  famous  statute, 
of  which  Henry  was  to  '  be  taken,  accepted,  and  reputed  the  only 
supreme  Head  in  earth,'  needed  another  Act  of  Establishment  in  five- 
and-twenty  years.  It  had  been  burnt  to  ashes  in  the  fires  of  the 
Marian  persecutions.  It  was  set  up  again  by  Elizabeth's  Act  of 
Uniformity  (1  Elizabeth,  c.  2).  Episcopacy  fell  in  Cromwell's  time, 
and  was  restored  under  Charles  the  Second.  But  why  go  on  ?  The 
history  of  these  changes  could  not  be  closed  even  by  reference  to 
1688.  lam  disposed  to  think,  using  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  again, 
that  we  can  safely  assume  that  a  man  '  knew  what  he  was  doing ' 
only  when  he  is  alive  to  tell  us  that  the  property  which  he  gave  to 
the  Church  in  union  with  the  State  is  to  be  held  solely  for  and  by  the 
Church  when  that  connection  is  dissolved.  Beyond  a  comparatively 
short  period,  I  do  not  think  it  a  '  fair  presumption  that  if  he  gave 
his  money  to  the  Church  it  was  for  the  support,'  in  a  manner  different 
from  earlier  endowments,  of  the  Church  disunited  from  the  State. 
I  might  indeed  suggest  a  precedent  which  would  curtail  within 
brief  limits  this  question  of  private  endowments — one  taken  from  the 
very  period  of  the  Reformation.  At  that  time  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  were  prone,  in  evasion  of  the  Mortmain  Act,  to  induce  persons 
to  leave  estates  '  to  provide  a  priest  for  ever  to  sing  for  their  souls.' 
But  by  the  23  Henry  VIII.  c.  10  it  was  declared  that  twenty  years 
was  long  enough  to  sing  a  soul  out  of  purgatory.  It  was  enacted 
that  '  after  twenty  years  the  lands  were  to  relapse  to  the  service  of 
the  living,  and  sinners  were  expected  in  equity  to  bear  the  consequence 
in  their  own  persons  of  such  offences  as  remained  after  that  time 

5  14  &  15  Car.  II.  c.  2. 

6  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  sect.  68. 
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unexpiated.' 7  The  '  Practical  Suggestions '  of  the  Liberation  Society 
appear  to  me  to  be  not  inequitable  upon  this  important  matter.  They 
propose  that  any  endowment  given  by  a  person  '  living  at  the  date  of 
Disestablishment '  could  be  reclaimed  by  him,  subject  to  the  rights 
of  the  holder  of  the  benefice,  and  that,  as  to  endowments  created  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  these  should  be  the  property  of  the  congre- 
gations— or,  if  it  pleased  the  congregations,  the  property  of  the  Church 
Body — where  such  endowments  have  been  created  '  since  the  date  of 
the  first  of  the  Church  Building  Acts  (1818).'  With  reference  then 
to  this — which  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  business 
of  Disestablishment — the  date  proposed  is,  as  regards  personal  en- 
dowments, the  existence  of  the  donor,  and,  as  regards  endowments 
by  subscription,  the  year  1818. 

The  mention  of  the  congregations  as  the  recipients  of  these 
endowments  carries  us  to  the  consideration  of  their  position — that 
of  the  laity  of  the  Church  as  affected  by  Disestablishment.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  he  made  what 
appears  to  be  an  untenable  distinction  between  '  the  Church '  and 
*  its  members.'  He  said  :  *  What  the  Church  will  receive  under  the 
plan  of  the  Government  I  will  endeavour  to  separate  from  what  its 
members  will  receive.  No  doubt  its  members  will  receive  compen- 
sation, and  the  congregations  of  the  Church  have  a  very  real  interest, 
if  not  a  vested  interest,  in  those  compensations.'  Technically  and 
historically,  there  is  no  Church  apart  from  its  members,  and  from 
any  Government  contemplating  an  Act  of  Disestablishment  the  lay 
members  of  the  Church  have  an  undoubted  right  to  inquire  how 
they  and  their  religious  interests  are  to  be  dealt  with.  In  the  first 
place,  subject  to  the  consequences  of  the  date  fixed  upon  with 
reference  to  private  endowments,  they  have  an  evident  claim  to  the 
churches  for  the  uses  of  their  public  worship  and  for  other  offices  of 
their  religion.  In  some  of  these  churches  the  claim  of  the  State, 
irrespective  of  religious  denomination,  is  immeasurably  greater  than 
that  of  the  congregation.  Westminster  Abbey,  for  example,  must 
always  remain  the  property  of  the  State.  The  congregation  is  of  all 
creeds ;  it  is  gathered  from  no  particular  area,  and  besides,  the 
building  has  other  and  distinctly  national  uses.  It  is  a  national 
mausoleum ;  it  is  stored  with  historical  traditions  of  State  ceremony, 
and  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  it  as  long  as  it  endures  for  such  pur- 
poses, with  or  without  the  services  of  the  Church,  as  Parliament  may 
appoint.  The  same  may  be  said  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  of  all 
cathedral  churches,  as  well  as  of  some  other  churches,  throughout 
the  kingdom.  These  are  not  parochial  buildings  ;  they  are  related  to 
large  areas ;  in  a  peculiar  sense  they  belong  to  the  nation,  and  it 
would  be  part  of  the  business  of  Disestablishment  to  retain  these 
ancient  monuments  for  the  nation. 

7  Froude,  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  4. 
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The  i  Practical  Suggestions '  propose  that  all  ancient  churches 
(i.e.  churches  built  before  18 18) 'should  be  vested  in  a  parochial 
board  to  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  which  board  should  have  power 
to  deal  with  them  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  parishioners  in  such 
ways  as  it  may  determine.'  I  should  regard  this  as  a  mischievous 
proposal  if  it  was  intended  to  erect  another  and  a  special  local 
authority.  There  is  a  tendency  to  multiply  elections  which  needs 
to  be  checked.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  Disestablishment,  the  proposal 
would  seem  to  be  acceptable  if  it  provided  for  handing  over  the 
church  to  the  local  authority  where  an  elected  body  existed  having 
jurisdiction  within  an  area  conterminous  with  that  to  which  the 
church  belonged  in  the  parochial  system.  Churches  erected  after 
1818,  at  the  sole  cost  of  any  person  living  at  the  date  of  Disestablish- 
ment, would,  in  the  same  manner  as  endowments,  on  his  application, 
be  vested  in  him  or  in  such  persons  as  he  may  appoint.  Modern 
churches  built  by  subscription,  and  endowments  created  by  subscrip- 
tion, would  be  offered  to  the  congregations,  with  reversion,  in  case 
of  refusal,  to  the  local  authority,  and  churches  (all  subject  to  the 
above-mentioned  date)  built  in  part  by  public  funds  would  be  handed 
over,  charged  with  that  expenditure.  It  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  result  of  these  provisions.  In  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church, 
the  date  1660  having  been  taken,  private  endowments  were  commuted 
into  a  sum  of  500,000^.,  which  was  handed  over  to  the  Church  Body, 
and  to  that  Body  were  conveyed  all  the  fabrics  required  for  the  service 
of  the  Church. 

The  adoption  of  the  c  Suggestions' I  have  now  noticed  would 
produce  three  important  results.  (1)  The  State  would  have  no  hand 
in  erecting,  nor  any  dealings  with,  a  Church  Body.  (2)  The  com- 
pensation for  private  endowments  would  be  confined  to  personal 
donors  and  to  congregations,  and  be  subject  to  the  date  of  the  first  of 
the  Church  Building  Acts  (1818),  and  (3)  much  greater  freedom  of 
action  would  belong  to  the  laity  and  the  clergy  in  the  formation  and 
in  the  resolutions  of  a  Church  Body.  The  plea  of  the  English  laity  for 
the  institution  of  a  Church  Body  in  the  Act  of  Disestablishment  could 
not  be  so  strong  as  that  of  their  co-religionists  in  Ireland.  There 
the  Church  people  are  few ;  they  are  scattered  and  in  some  places 
sparse  ;  their  wealth  is  comparatively  small,  and  of  the  wealthy  class 
not  a  few,  and  these  the  richest,  are  absentees  who  have  disclaimed 
all  interest  in  the  future  of  the  Church.  There  the  independent 
formation  of  a  Church  Body  might  have  been  doubtful,  and  success, 
such  as  has  been  achieved,  would  have  been  impossible  without  the 
assistance  of  the  State.  Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
formation  of  a  Church  Body ;  the  gravest  question  will  be — and  it 
would  be  for  Churchmen  only  to  decide — whether  they  could  unite 
in  one  Church  Body.  Here  the  Church  people  are  not  scattered ; 
they  are  numerous,  influential,  and  abounding  in  wealth.  Suppose 
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the  Irish  precedent  were  followed  so  far  that,  upon  Disestablishment, 
Conventions  of  the  Church  were  called  to  determine  the  formation  of 
the  Church  Body.  '  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  laity  would  obtain  so 
much  power  as  if  they  had,  at  the  time  of  convention,  the  churches 
and  the  private  endowments  in  their  hands  ?  In  order  to  secure  the 
due  representation  of  the  laity,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  Her  Majesty's 
Government  the  judge  of  the  representative  character  of  the  Church 
Body.  There  would  be  peculiar  difficulties  in  adopting  that  course 
in  England.  It  would  be  right  and  proper  to  leave  that  matter  to 
the  clergy  and  laity  to  be  settled  among  themselves.  But  Parliament 
may  be  expected  to  favour  any  plan  which  would  insure  to  the  laity 
their  just  weight  of  influence,  and  it  is  a  merit  of  these  '  Practical 
Suggestions '  that  they  do  contain  strong  guarantees  upon  that 
subject. 

The  business  of  Disestablishment  would  include  dealings  with 
parsonage  houses,  glebe  lands,  tithe  rent-charges,  with  the  claims  for 
compensation  from  Church  and  parochial  officers,  with  the  plate  and 
furniture  of  churches.  But,  when  the  main  lines  of  operation  are 
laid  down,  none  of  these  matters  present  serious  difficulty.  There 
would  be  interests  in  the  lands  and  houses  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  sale,  and  if  the  tithe  rent-charges  were  sold  to  the 
owners  of  the  lands  in  respect  of  which  they  are  payable,  at  the 
price  which  was  set  upon  the  Irish  tithes,  such  a  douceur  might  do 
something  to  mollify  opposition.  There  can  be  but  few  English 
landowners  who  would  not  think  it  an  advantage  to  make  their  acres 
tithe  free  by  payment  of  22^  years'  purchase  of  the  rent-charge. 
Mr.  Disraeli  said  that  '  a  reason  why  he  was  greatly  opposed  to  the 
confiscation  (that  was  Mr.  Disraeli's  word  for  disendowment)  of  Church 
property  was  because  he  invariably  observed  that  when  Church  pro- 
perty is  confiscated,  it  is  always  given  to  the  landed  proprietors.' 8 
Well,  if  this  matter  should  come  before  Parliament  in  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  time,  he  will  have  the  remedy  in  his  own  hands,  so  far 
as  the  tithe  rent-charge  is  concerned.  Strange  to  say,  the  Liberation 
Society,  in  their  t  Practical  Suggestions,'  assent  to  the  Irish  figure  of 
22^  years'  purchase.  It  was  a  low  figure  in  Ireland,  but  it  would 
look  much  lower  in  England,  where  the  price  of  such  securities  is 
substantially  higher.  Lord  Beaconsfield  may  prefer  30  years'  pur- 
chase, and  if  he  is  followed  by  the  landed  gentry  I  shall  say  that 
not  only  has  he  educated  them  above  the  level  of  self-interest,  but 
that  in  selling  the  State  tithes  at  a  just  price  he  has  rendered  a 
signal  service  to  the  material  interests  of  the  community. 

Before  passing  to  consider  and  examine  what  is  the  wealth  of  the 

Church  of  England,  what  are  the  claims  upon  the  funds  which  must 

be  computed  and  discharged  before  the  surplus  can  become  available 

for  such  purposes  as  Parliament  may  direct,  it  will  be  well  to  re- 

8  House  of  Commons  Debates,  March  18,  1869. 
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capitulate  and  to  review  the  business  of  Disestablishment,  touching 
only  the  more  important  heads  of  procedure.  There  would  be  first 
suspension  of  appointments  in  the  Church  under  existing  conditions  ; 
then  would  follow  the  surrender  by  the  Crown  of  all  rights  of  patro- 
nage, and  the  nomination  of  commissioners  into  whose  hands  would 
pass  the  property  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  These  commis- 
sioners would  proceed,  in  the  interval  before  the  fixed  date  of  Dis- 
establishment, to  ascertain  the  net  yearly  incomes  of  all  persons 
affected  by  the  Act,  including  the  yearly  incomes  of  curates ;  the 
salaries  of  Church  lay  officers,  including  clerks  and  sextons,  together 
with  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  lay  patrons.  There 
must  be  repeal  of  all  laws  prohibiting  the  holding  of  assemblies, 
synods,  and  conventions.  A  date  must  be  fixed  upon  which  the 
Church  of  England  would  cease  to  be  established  by  law  ;  at  which 
all  Church  property  would  be  vested  in  the  Temporalities  Commis- 
sioners, tithe  rent-charge  absolutely,  the  rest  subject  to  life  interests  ; 
at  which  date  there  would  be  dissolution  of  all  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions and  lapse  of  all  the  bishops'  rights  of  peerage;  at  which 
compensation  would  be  payable  to  all  ecclesiastical  persons, including 
curates  and  lay  officers ;  at  which  there  would  be  abolition  of 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  jurisdiction  and  of  ecclesiastical  law,  except 
as  relating  to  matrimonial  affairs.  After  that  date  there  would 
remain  the  completion  of  the  payments  by  way  of  compensation  ;  the 
commissioners  would  receive  and  entertain  applications  for  churches 
from  parochial  bodies,  and  also  for  the  purchase  or  letting  of  parson- 
ages. They  would  make  over  such  private  endowments  as  could  be 
claimed ;  they  would  sell  Church  lands  to  the  tenants  who  chose  to 
claim  pre-emption.  They  would  sell  tithe  rent-charges  to  owners, 
and  in  every  other  possible  way  would  convert  into  money  the  pro- 
perty vested  in  them,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  term,  having 
discharged  all  claims,  they  would  be  able  to  present  the  surplus  for 
the  disposal  of  Parliament. 

To  what  sum  would  that  surplus  amount  ?  No  one,  who  has  looked 
closely  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  will  answer  the  question  with  confi- 
dence amounting  to  anything  like  certainty  in  the  absence  of  further 
and  more  authentic  information  than  is  at  present  attainable.  Those 
commissioners  above  referred  to  must  make  their  investigation  and 
report  before  the  figures  upon  this  subject  can  assume  anything  like 
an  unalterable  character.  But  from  the  general  accuracy  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's forecast  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church  it  would  seem 
possible  to  indicate  by  trustworthy,  if  not  precise,  figures  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  larger  transaction.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  was  materially  changed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
clergy  after  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  introductory  statement.  He 
estimated  the  capitalised  value  of  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church 
at  about  16,000,000^.,  having  previously  set  the  income  at  700,000£. 
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The  compensation  to  the  '  incumbents  of  all  kinds  in  the  Church — 
bishops,  dignitaries,  and  parochial  clergy' —  he  placed  at  4.900,000?. 
The  total  amount  of  commutation  agreed  upon  to  the  end  of  July 
1874,  excluding  the  12  per  cent,  bonus  subsequently  obtained  from 
Parliament,  was  rather  more  than  5,000,000?.  The  curates,  partly 
owing  to  subsequent  changes  in  the  Bill,  have  cost  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate.  Still,  if  we  take  his  highest 
summary  of  cost,  which  was  9,000,000?.,  we  shall  probably  be  not 
far  from  the  actual  result  of  this  great  transaction.  And  if  there 
has  been  throughout  as  much  care  and  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
Temporalities  Commissioners,  as  there  has  been  manifested  by  the 
Church  Body,  it  may  well  be  thought  that  in  the  end  they  will  be 
able  to  present  accounts  to  Parliament  showing  a  surplus  of  some- 
thing more  than  7,000,000?.,  which  would  verify  Mr.  Gladstone's 
statement  that  '  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  will  not  be 
less  than  between  7,000,000?.  and  8,000,000?.' 

With  regard  to  the  income  and  the  capitalised  value  of  Church  pro- 
perty in  England,  I  shall  occasionally  refer  to,  though  I  shall  not  rely 
upon,  the  report  which  Mr.  Frederick  Martin  has  lately  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Liberation  Society.9  There 
are  now  (including  St.  Albans)  twenty-nine  episcopal  sees  in  the  Church 
of  England  and  Wales,  the  archbishops'  and  bishops'  incomes  being 
fixed  by  law  and  having  no  relation  whatever  to  their  separate  estates. 
But  in  proceeding  to  assess  the  value  of  property  devoted  to  Church 
purposes,  we  must  take  first  the  landed  property  of  the  archbishops 
and  bishops.  And  for  this  we  cannot  do  better  than  go  to  the  New 
Domesday  Books.  From  those  ponderous  volumes  we  gather  that 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  directly  hold  land  to  the  extent  of  30,233 
acres,  of  which  the  gross  estimated  rental  is  40,8547.  I  have  lately 
dealt  with  those  Books  in  connection  with  another  class,10  and  the  re- 
turns concerning  this  large  episcopal  property  are  not  more  satisfactory 
than  in  regard  to  the  landed  gentry.  The  metropolitan  area  is  not 
included,  and  all  such  woods  and  mines  as  were  not  rateable  when 
the  lists  were  compiled  are  also  excluded.  These  are  matters  which 
we  must  bear  in  mind  as  affecting  the  statement  of  all  the  parcels  of 
Church  property.  This  40,854?.  derived  from  the  rental  of  separate 
estates  is  barely  sufficient  to  pay  one-fourth  of  the  fixed  salaries  of 
the  bishops,  whose  revenues,  supervised  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, are  made  up  with  income  from  various  sources — fines  on  re- 
newals of  leases,  tithes,  and  dues  of  many  kinds.  But  in  estimating 
the  property  of  the  Church  we  take  first  these  separate  estates,  and 
to  those  we  must  add  the  episcopal  residences,  thirty-one  in  number. 

9  The  Property  and  Revenues  of  the  English  Church  Establishment.  By  Frederick 
Martin,  author  of  the  Statesman's  Year  Book. 

"  '  The  Abuses  of  a  Landed  Gentry,'  by  Arthur  Arnold,  Nineteenth  Century,  May 
1877. 
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These  palaces  are  moderately  valued  at  4002.  each,  that  is  12,4002.  a 
year,  which  sum,  added  to  the  salaries  of  the  twenty-nine  bishops 
(amounting  together  to  156,6002.).  makes  the  annual  episcopal  charge 
upon  the  Church  revenues  amount  to  169,0002. 

The  second  item  of  Church  property  is  that  which  belongs  to 
deans  and  chapters,  who  appear  as  owners  of  land  in  the  New 
Domesday  Books  to  the  extent  of  68,838  acres,  the  gross  estimated 
rental  of  that  area  being  136,4882.  The  official  residences  of  the 
members  of  decanal  and  capitular  establishments  may  probably  be 
estimated,  without  serious  error,  at  50,0002.  a  year.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  bishops,  that  area  and  value  are  exclusive  of  London,  of  mines,  of 
woods,  and  waste  land,  and  equally  as  in  the  case  of  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors  it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  this  represents  the 
whole  property  devoted  to  the  payment  of  deans  and  chapters,  -whose 
salaries  alone  amount,  for  deans,  of  whom  there  are  twenty-nine, 
to  43,9722.,  and  for  canons,  of  whom  there  are  134,  to  125,1942. 

When  we  have  in  view  the  claims  upon  Church  property,  we  shall 
have  to  estimate  the  number  of  the  parochial  clergy.  At  this, 
moment  we  are  concerned  with  their  income  and  the  sources  from 
whence  it  is  obtained.  Pew-rents  are  not  property  in  the  meaning 
of  our  present  inquiry,  nor  are  voluntary  payments  of  any  sort. 
Practically  we  may  confine  our  attention  to  the  value  of  tithes,  of 
glebe  or  parsonage  houses,  and  of  glebe  or  Church  lands.  Briefly  as 
to  tithes,  I  shall  take  the  estimate  placed,  by  authority  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  in  the  preface  to  the  New  Domesday  Books,  which 
is  5,000,0002.  The  whole  of  this  vast  sum  is  not  paid  to  the  parochial 
clergy  ;  it  is,  however,  all  Church  property.  It  is  impossible  without 
fresh  inquiry  to  make  a  correct  statement  as  to  the  number  and  value 
of  the  glebe*  or  parsonage  houses.  We  know,  also  from  the  preface 
to  the  New  Domesday  Books,  that,  exclusive  of  London,  there  are 
about  15,000  parishes  in  England  and  Wales.  Mr.  Martin  believes 
that '  the  number  of  churches  in  existence  may  be  estimated  at  about 
16,000,  probably  rather  under  than  over  this  number.'  I  should  be 
inclined  to  think  that,  including  the  metropolitan  area,  the  number 
was  nearer  20,000.  There  are  few  parishes  in  England  and  Wales 
without  a  church,  and  there  are  certainly  more  than  a  few  parishes 
which  contain  ten  or  even  more  churches.  But  it  is  quite  evident 
that  there  is  not  a  glebe-house  in  every  parish.  Mr.  Martin,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  diocesan  calendars,  believes  '  it  may  be  said, 
roughly  speaking,  that  there  are  about  10,000  glebe-houses  in 
England  and  Wales.'  He  thinks  it  would  not  be  an  over-statement  ta 
compute  the  annual  value  of  these  glebe-houses  and  their  curtilages 
at  1,000,0002.  However,  I  prefer  the  sum  he  takes— 750,0002. — 
as  more  accurate.  As  to  the  glebe-lands,  he  is  not  so  near  the  mark. 
For  information  on  this  head  he  has  also  turned  to  the  diocesan 
calendars,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  one  can  do  better.  Yet  it 
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is  clear  that  those  compilations  exhibit  a  very  incomplete  statement 
of  glebe-lands,  and  that  the  lands  indicated  are  for  the  most  part  the 
smallest  in  extent.  For  example,  in  the  calendar  for  Worcester,  the 
total  area  of  glebe-lands  attached  to  234  benefices  is  3,983  acres,  an 
average  of  17  acres  for  each.  Mr.  Martin's  final  calculation  is  an 
average  of  1 5  acres  for  10,000  benefices.  That  is  not  a  large  esti- 
mate. I  have  examined  the  New  Domesday  Books,  which,  however, 
are  not  very  instructive.  The  glebe-lands  are  not  distinguishable, 
because,  with  very  few  exceptions,  these  lands  are  returned  as  be- 
longing to  the  individual  clergymen,  who  are  in  fact  only  holders 
during  good  behaviour.  The  largest  number  of  incumbents  returned 
as  incumbents  is  contained  in  the  list  of  owners  within  the  county  of 
Huntingdon.  In  Hertford  only  three  incumbents  are  returned  by 
the  title  of  their  ecclesiastical  office,  in  Bucks  only  five,  in  the  great 
county  of  Lancaster  only  seven.  In  Huntingdon  there  are  forty-four 
rectors  and  vicars  so  returned.  The  aggregate  area  of  their  glebe- 
lands  is  4,414  acres,  and  the  gross  estimated  rental  7,979k  This 
gives  100  acres  for  each  incumbent,  with  a  yearly  value  of  181?.  The 
three  Hertfordshire  incumbents  have  an  average  of  22£  acres,  which 
must  be  greatly  under  the  general  average  in  that  county.  In  Bucks 
the  average  is  the  same,  22£  acres,  and  in  Lancaster  it  is  26^  acres, 
Deducting  the  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  the  glebe-houses,  it 
would  seem  that  twenty  acres  for  each  of  10,000  benefices  must  be  a 
very  moderate  estimate.  It  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  lands  of  the 
Huntingdonshire  incumbents.  In  the  smaller  areas  the  value  of  the 
land  is  much  larger.  If  we  consider  that  the  glebe-lands  amount 
only  to  200,000  acres,  we  may  safely  estimate  the  annual  value  at 
400,000k,  which  is  less  per  acre  than  the  declared  value  of  the 
probably  less  valuable  lands  held  by  deans  and  chapters. 

In  the  English  counties,  and  in  most  of  the  Welsh  counties, 
there  are  lands  held  by  Churchwardens  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.' 
In  Yorkshire  more  than  1,500  acres  of  highly  valuable  land  are 
returned  as  so  held  in  the  New  Domesday  Books.  From  an  exami- 
nation of  those  Books  it  appears  that  250  acres  would  be  a  low 
average  to  assume  for  each  of  the  forty  counties  of  England. 
Adding  only  500  acres  for  Churchwardens'  lands  in  Wales,  we  have 
1 0,500  acres,  the  annual  value  of  which  will  probably  be  very  much 
understated  at  21,000k 

The  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  have  a  considerable 
revenue.  Mr.  Martin  sets  their  net  income  at  34,000?.  That  may 
be,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  an  excessive  estimate.  In  the  early  years 
of  this  century  the  Governors  received  large  donations  not  only  from 
Parliament,  but  from  private  individuals.  Their  current  income 
from  private  donations  forms,  of  course,  no  part  of  Church  property  in 
the  meaning  of  our  present  inquiry.  If  we  take  the  net  income  at 
30,000k,  we  must  place  the  same  valuation  upon  it  as  upon  the  tithes. 
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When  I  proceed  to  indicate  the  claims  which,  upon  an  Act  of  Dis- 
establishment, would  be  made  upon  Church  property,  I  shall  feel 
compelled  to  glance  at  the  thoroughly  Parliamentary  character  of  this 
corporation  and  also  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  The  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  are  returned  in  the  New  Domesday  Books  as 
owners  in  England  and  Wales  of  149,882  acres  of  land,  of  which  the 
gross  estimated  rental  is  311,207?.  This  statement  completes  the  roll 
of  the  lands  of  the  Church.  As  the  compilers  of  the  New  Domesday 
Books  admit  great  omissions,  it  is  of  necessity  very  imperfect.  Such 
as  it  is,  let  us  recapitulate  the  quantities  and  values : — 

.Uij'i'jO    iU   '^Ji 

Acres.  Eental. 

Lands  of  Bishops .            .        *»£>•'••>       .       30,233  £40,854 

„      „  Deans  and  Chapters- >  &>**  ^'i    68,838  136,488 

jhqoik  Glebe  Lands        .            .       jjif  ,i  «ifc    200,000  ,   400,000 

Lands  of  Churchwardens,  &c.  .f.,,  i  ,   «,,    10,500  21,000 

'  / 

„      „  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners    .     149,882  311,207 

For  Woods,  Mines,  Waste  Lands,  and 
Property  in  Metropolitan  Area,  omit- 
ted from  New  Domesday  Bpoks J1  .  .  36,593  361,860 

496,046  £1,271,409 

Mr.  Martin  estimates  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Church  at  1,000,000 
acres.  I  do  not  find  any  firm  support  for  this  statement,  nor  any 
good  reason  to  believe  that  half  that  extent  would  not  be  a  more 
accurate  estimate. 

Eeverting  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  the  general  survey 
of  Church  property,  I  have  in  the  above  statement  included  only  a 
portion  of  their  income — that  derived  from  .ownership  of  lands.  The 
latest  '  Eevenue  Account '  contains  the  following  entries  :  '  Kental 
of  estates  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  733,423?.'  'Dividends  and 
interest  on  investments,  chiefly  Government  securities,  97,424?.'  To 
some  extent,  the  unrecorded  landed  property  of  the  Commissioners  is 
included  in  the  last  item  of  the  above  tabular  account.  But  that 
can  be  true  concerning  only  a  small  -portion  of  their  income,  because 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  f  ^rental  of  estates  vested  in  the  Commissioners  ' 
exceeds  by  the  very  large  sum  of  422,21-8?.  the  income  from  their 
lands  in  the  New  Domesday  Books.  Their  income,  excluding  all  but 
the  two  entries  just  mentioned,  is  830,847^.  We  shall  surely  be 
making  abundant  allowance  for  the  considerations  I  have  indicated  in 
taking  their  disposable  revenue  at  700,000?. 
/--Our  survey  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  is  now  complete. 

11  The  compilers  of  the  New  Domesday  Books  estimate  in  their  preface  that  the 
extent  of  land  omitted  from  those  volumes  is  not  less  than  2,781,063' acres,  and  that 
the  gross  estimated  rental  of -the  property  omitted  is  32,501,412'?.  I  have  con- 
sidered that  the  property  of  the  Church  in.  this  omitted  area  and  value  would  bear 
the  same  proportion  which  the  recorded  area  of  their  lands  bears  to  the  sum  of  all 
the  lards  in  the  New  Domesday  Books — the  value  being  taken  at  27,501, 4121.  in 
consequence  of  a  deduction  of  5,000,000?.  being  allowed  for  tithes. 
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Mr.  Martin  has  added  1,000,000£.  on  account  of  the  voluntary  aid 
given  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  churches,  &c.  But  that  is 
clearly  an  error.  I  see  no  reason  to  dispute  the  assertion  that  such  a 
sum  has  been  given  annually  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  nor  have  I 
the  slightest  doubt  that  it  would  be  doubled  if  the  needs  of  the 
Church  required  such  expenditure.  My  present  concern  is  to  ascer- 
tain what  would  be  the  amount  of  the  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  State 
in  the  event  of  Disendowment,  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  summa- 
rise the  revenue  according  to  the  foregoing  calculations.  With 
regard  to  the  capitalised  value,  I  am  of  course  aware  that  the  sub- 
joined, estimate  is  very  moderate.  This  property  is  certainly  worth, 
and  might  be  expected  to  sell  for,  at  least  thirty  years'  purchase  in- 
stead of  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  the  basis  upon  which  the  calcu- 
lations have  been  made  for  land,  tithes,  &c. ;  the  houses  of  bishops, 
dignitaries,  and  clergy  being  calculated  at  twenty  years'  purchase 
of  the  supposed  net  annual  value. 


Bishops'  Estates  .       •     . 

„       Palaces 
Deans  and  Chapters'  Estates    . 

„  „         Residences  &c.   . 

Tithes   .  . 

Glebe  Houses    .... 
Glebe  Lands     .... 
Churchwardens'  &c.  Lands 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  . 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners    . 
Property  omitted  from  New  Domesday 
Books 


Bevenues. 

£40,864 

12,400 
136,488 

50,000 

5,000,000 

750,000 

400,000 

21,000 

30,000 
700,000 

361,860 
£7,502,602        £183,503,050 


Capitalised  Value. 

£1,021,350 
248,000 
3,412,200 
1,000,000 
125,000,000 
15,000,000 
10,000,000 
525,000 
750,000 
17,500,000 

9,046,500 


Accepting  all  responsibility  for  these  figures,  I  submit  them  with 
some  confidence.  From  this  estimate  it  appears  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  revenue  of  7,500,000£.,  and  a  capitalised  value  amounting 
to  183,500,000^.  It  remains  for  us  to  consider  what  are  the  claims 
upon  this  property  which  in  any  Act  of  Disestablishment  would 
be  admitted  by  Parliament. 

I  have  already  laid  down  the  principles  upon  which  I  propose  to 
make  out  this  account.  The  State  would  deal  directly  with  the 
clergy  and  lay  officers  of  the  Church,  compensating  them  for  the 
abolition  of  their  offices  where  these  are  held  in  connection  with, 
and  by  authority  of,  the  State.  I  doubt  if  this  plan  could  reasonably 
be  made  less  costly,  so  far  as  the  bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  are  concerned,  than  the  Irish  plan  of  commuting  their  in- 
comes in  connection  with  a  Church  Body.  There  are  twenty-nine 
bishops  (including  archbishops)  and  143  dignitaries  connected  with 
cathedral  establishments.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  long  past 
middle  age.  Their  influence  and  their  character  would  claim  for 
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them  the  highest  consideration.  Taking  the  average  of  their  salaries, 
these  172  dignitaries  of  the  Church  each  receive  about  2,000£.  a 
year.  In  the  Civil  Service,  upon  compulsory  retirement,  men  of  the 
age  of  most  of  the  bishops  and  dignitaries,  and  of  such  distinguished 
service,  would  receive  full  pay,  and,  upon  commutation  of  their 
pensions,  would  obtain  from  nine  to  eleven  years'  purchase.  It 
would  probably  not  be  safe  to  take  less  than  ten  years'  purchase  of 
the  average  salary,  which  would  amount  to  20,000£.  for  each,  making 
&  total  claim  of  3,440,000£. 

There  has  been  no  official  numbering  of  the  clergy  since  1831. 
Then  the  roll  of  the  beneficed  clergy  appeared,  from  the  report  of 
the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Eevenues 
of  England  and  Wales,  to  have  been  10,718,  and  their  average 
income  303L  Gross  inequality  then  prevailed  in  the  value  of  bene- 
fices. There  were  '  livings '  with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  101., 
and  the  scale  mounted  to  the  golden  rectory  of  Doddington  with 
more  than  7,0001.  a  year.  In  1831  there  were  1,006  curates  em- 
ployed by  resident  incumbents,  and  4,224  curates  employed  by  non- 
resident incumbents.  The  stipends  of  the  first  class  of  curates 
averaged  86£.,  and  those  of  the  latter  class  79£.  But  that  report 
will  soon  be  half  a  century  out  of  date.  The  present  materials  for 
calculation  are  the  Clergy  List  and  Crockford's  Clerical  Direc- 
tory, which  appear  to  have  been  tested  and  scrutinised  with  extra- 
ordinary care  by  the  Eev.  Canon  Ashwell  in  preparing  the  statement 
which  he  laid  before  the  Select  Committee  upon  the  Public  Worship 
Bill  in  1875.  The  following  tabular  statement  as  to  the  number  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  drawn  from  Canon 
Ashwell's  figures : — 

Church  Dignitaries    .....       172 
Incumbents  holding  benefices  ."  r     ;;  ;!:;'        .  13,300 

Curates          .<;•    j  ii(,j     .,•••••        .  .  .     5,765 


Total  of  Clergy  serving  in  churches  .  •  ' ;  .  19,237 

Schoolmasters  and  Teachers  .          •  ;;:      •••.;  •„•  .         J       709 
Chaplains,  Inspectors,  &c.      .         •   »•:•      •  !•';        •        465 

Fellows  of  Universities,  Missionaries,  &c.     .  ,  •  v  .  434 
Unattached  Clergy    .            .            .        r'^'('(        .     3,893 

Other  Clergy.  .  .          >.,.'„        ~  5,501 

Total      .        ,.,>;  23,738 

I  believe  that  the  general  accuracy  of  these  figures  is  unquestion- 
able. The  next  point  to  determine  is  the  average  income  of  the 
beneficed  clergy.  In  the  Financial  Reform  Almanac  for  the 
year  1877  there  is  a  carefully  prepared  table  entitled  'Classifi- 
cation of  Benefices.'  It  is  a  compilation  from  the  Clergy  List.  This 
table  shows  that  there  are  in  England  and  Wales  13,257  benefices, 
the  aggregate  value  being  4,261,033^.,  which  gives  an  average  of 
VOL.  III. -No.  14.  3  D 
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32 \l.  for  each  living.     The  number  of  benefices  in  this  statement  is 
very  close  to  that  given  by  Canon  Ash  well.    We  may  take  it,  without 
risk  of  serious  error,  that  there  are  13,300  beneficed  clergy  with 
incomes  averaging  320?.  a  year.     To  what  compensation  would  they 
be  entitled  ?     Let  us  look  at  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
clergy.     We  have  the  actual  net  annual  value  of  the  livings  of  1,382 
clergy,  '  including  archbishops,  bishops,  and  incumbents  (including 
holders  of  cathedral  preferments)'  who  commuted,  given  as  493,261?. 
The  average  of  their  incomes  was  therefore  356?.,  a  sum  not  very 
much   larger  than  the  average  income  of  the  beneficed  clergy  in 
England  and  Wales.     This  income  was  commuted  for  a  total  sum  of 
5,815,223?.,  which  gives  an  average  of  4,200?.,  or  about  twelve  years' 
purchase  of  the  income.     But  in  regard  to  the  Church  of  England  I 
am  not  writing  of  commutation.     To  obtain  a  parallel  in  the  Irish 
case,  we  must  consider  what  the  clergy  would  have  received  upon 
compounding,  and  must  take  this  at  two-thirds  of  the  commutation 
money,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Church  Body.     If, 
then,  the  1,382  clergy  in  Ireland  had  compounded,  they  would  have 
been  entitled  to  claim  a  total  sum  amounting  to  3,876,816?.,  which 
is  rather  less  than  eight  years'  purchase  of  the  net  annual  value 
of  their  livings.     In  compensating  members  of  the  Civil  Service  upon 
compulsory  retirement,  the  Government  does  not  in  any  case,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  pay  a  less  rate.     I  can  find  no  precedent  for  a 
lower  scale  in  the  case  of  men  of  the  age  which  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  assume  would  be  the  average  age  of  the  clergy.     And  if  the  clergy 
were  to  be  dealt  with  upon  the  basis  of  the  'Practical  Suggestions* 
I  cannot  see  how  their  claim  to  this  rate  of  compensation  could  be 
denied.     They  would  have  no  claim  to  special  consideration,  because 
there  would  be  a  demand  for  their  labour  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
established Church.     But  assuming  that  the  calculation  is   to   be 
made  upon  the  ground  that  their  dispossession  is  an  absolute  dismissal 
from  the  service,  then  there  would  seem  to  be  no  just  cause  for 
giving  them  less  in  the  aggregate  than  eight  years'  purchase  of  the 
net  annual  value  of  the  benefices.   .  And  if  we  take  the  aggregate 
annual  value  at  4,261,033?.,  the  amount  of  compensation  payable  to 
13,300  incumbents  would  be  34,088,264?. 

As  to  the  curates  and  *  other  clergy,'  I  cannot  concur  in  the 
*  Practical  Suggestions '  so  far  as  they  exclude  the  claim  of  these 
'  ecclesiastical  persons '  to  consideration.  Curates  have  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  the  Established  Church  with  a  fair  view  to  obtain  its 
advantages,  and  it  will  never  happen,  when  Disestablishment  is 
brought  by  a  Government  before  Parliament,  that  the  party  in  power 
will  be  careless  of  making  virulent  enemies  to  their  policy  of  the 
10,000  unbeneficed  clergy  by  denying  them  any  claim  to  compensa- 
tion. Their  claim  should  not  be  large.  A  great  number  of  them 
are  attached  to  district  churches  built  long  since  1818,  the  year  of 
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the  first  of  the  Church  Building  Acts.  In  those  cases  the  endowment 
would  not  be  claimed  by  the  State.  Curates  may  not  appeal  to  their 
prospects.  In  dealing  with  the  Irish  Church,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  : 
*  In  all  cases  of  the  abolition  of  establishments,  be  they  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical, the  expectation  of  promotion  is  a  matter  into  which,  however 
legitimate  it  may  be,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter.'  They  would, 
however,  on  the  simple  question  of  claim,  have  the  precedent  of  the 
Irish  Church  to  which  to  appeal;  and  if  Disestablishment  were  effected 
peacefully,  without  revolutionary  violence,  the  permanent  curates 
would  certainly  make  a  good  claim  to  compensation,  and  the  un- 
attached curates  and  clergy  would  find  many  friends  to  advocate  their 
case.  I  should  suppose  that  any  estimate  pf  the  cost  of  Disestablish- 
ment would  be  erroneous  which  drew  a  hard  and  fast  line  in  the  matter 
of  compensation  between  the  beneficed  and  the  stipendiary  clergy.  In 
Ireland  there  were  900  curates  whose  incomes  amounted  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  96,403?.  This  income  was  commuted  into  a  sum  of  1,730,781?., 
and  if  all  had  compounded  at  the  two-thirds  rate,  about  1,282?.  would 
have  been  the  average  of  compensation.  This  appears  a  large  sum,  and 
indeed  it  amounts  to  more  than  twelve  years'  purchase  of  the  average 
income  of  each  curate.  In  Ireland,  the  Church  being  overmanned, 
especially  when  compared  with  that  of  England,  it  may  be  said  that 
extra  liberality  was  due  to  this  class  of  clergy.  In  England  the 
supply  is  less  than  the  demand,  and  probably  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
found  an  estimate  for  the  compensation  of  curates  upon  a  higher  scale 
than  that  adopted  for  the  beneficed  clergy.  In  1831  the  average 
stipend  of  curates  in  England  was  83?.  I  will  take  100?.  a  year 
as  the  present  average,  and  as  I  shall  take  that  rate  for  all  the  un- 
attached clergy,  very  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  scholastic  and 
other  work  apart  from  the  Church,  the  rate  cannot  be  considered  too 
low.  Adopting  Canon  Ash  well's  figures,  there  are  5,765  curates  and 
of  *  other  clergy  '  5,501 — a  total  of  11,266  to  be  placed  in  this  cate- 
gory, and  the  compensation,  calculated  at  800?.  for  each,  would  amount 
to  9,012,800?. 

There  are  next  the  lay  compensations,  including  the  parish  clerks 
and  sextons,  the  officers  of  cathedrals  and  of  chapters,  the  function- 
aries of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 
It  would  certainly  not  be  prudent  to  set  this  at  less  than  6,000,000?., 
that  is  ten  times  the  estimate  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church.  And 
with  this  matter  of  lay  compensation  is  closely  connected  the  pur- 
chase of  advowsons  and  rights  of  presentation.  It  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  owner  of  an  advowson  has  no  valid  claim  to  com- 
pensation upon  the  scale  allowed  to  an  incumbent.  The  income  of 
the  living  is  not  his,  but  only  the  right  of  presentation,  and  that 
right  cannot  be  regarded  by  the  State  as  saleable  property.  Upon 
this  point  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  a  recent  expression  of  opinion, 
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upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Leatham,  by  the  Home  Secretary.  Mr.  Cross 
said : — 

So  long  as  a  man  held  an  advowson  and  the  estate  to  which  it  was  attached, 
he  had  no  right  to  sell  the  next  presentation.  That  was  a  sacred  trust  which 
ought  no  more  to  be  sold  than  a  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament.  As  to  the 
direction  which  legislation  ought  to  take  upon  this  subject,  he  could  not  better 
indicate  it  than  by  quoting  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  That  Committee  was  of  opinion  that  '  all  legislation 
affecting  patronage  should  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  such  patronage  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  parishioners.' 
That  was  a  sound  principle,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Committee  further  declared  that  '  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  patronage  without  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  parishioners, 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  restrained  by  law.' 12 

The  claim  of  the  owners  of  advowsons  to  compensation  upon  the 
appropriation  by  the  State  of  their  property  in  those  advowsons  is 
therefore  greatly  restricted.  It  is  not  to  be  tested  by  the  saleable 
value  of  an  advowson,  because  advowsons  are  notoriously  purchased 
in  order  that  the  buyer  may  traffic  in  presentations.  In  its  legal 
aspect  the  property  in  an  advowson  is  a  barren  trust,  in  the  exercise 
of  which  the  owner  is,  as  Mr.  Cross  lays  it  down,  bound  to  regard, 
not  only  in  the  first  place,  but  solely,  the  interests  of  others.  The 
Scotch  Patronage  Act  of  1875  (37  and  38  Victoria,  c.  82),  which  took 
away  from  private  patrons  their  property  in  advowsons  and  their 
rights  of  presentation,  is  a  very  important  witness  in  this  matter. 
In  fact  and  in  law,  the  position  of  Scotch  patrons  before  the  passing 
of  that  Act  was  analogous  to  that  of  English  patrons.  Whatever 
rights  of  property  English  patrons  have  in  advowsons,  the  same 
rights  existed  in  Scotland.  It  is  most  instructive  to  observe  how 
these  rights  were  dealt  with  by  the  measure  which  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  on  behalf  of  the  present  Government,  carried  through  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Act  provides  that — 

in  all  cases  in  which  the  patronage  of  a  parish  is  held  either  solely  or  jointly  by  a 
private  patron,  or  any  guardian  or  trustee  on  his  behalf,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him 
or  for  such  guardian  or  trustee,  at  any  time  within  six  months  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  to  present  a  petition  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  praying  him  to  determine 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  patron. 

But  it  was  not  obligatory  on  the  patron  to  present  such  a  petition, 
and  his  claim  lapsed  if  he  did  not  present  a  petition  within  six 
months.  In  no  case,  however,  could  the  sheriff  award  a  sum  more  than 
'  equal  to  one  year's  stipend  of  the  parish  where  the  petitioner  is  sole 
patron.'  It  may  be  said  that  public  opinion  permits  the  sale  of 
livings  in  England,  whereas  in  Scotland  public  opinion  never  held 
advowsons  to  be  saleable  property.  But  to  this  it  may  be  confidently 
replied  that  Disestablishment  is  yet  afar  off,  and  that  opinion  in 
England  is  every  day  becoming  more  antagonistic  to  the  traffic.  Lord 

"  House  of  Commons  Debates,  June  26,  1877. 
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Leconfield's  dealing  with  the  Irish  Church  will  have  some  influence  in 
this  matter.  He  had  20,000£.  awarded  to  him  for  loss  of  patronage 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  Church  Act.  Feeling  that  such  patron- 
age was  a  public  trust  and  in  no  sense  private  property,  he  has  given 
the  money  to  the  parishes  and  to  the  diocesan  funds.  In  view  of  this 
and  of  the  fact  that,  with  regard  to  the  Scotch  Patronage  Act,  not  one 
of  the  great  Scottish  landowners  made  claim  for  compensation,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  assess  the  compensation  which  ought  to  be  given  upon 
the  suppression  of  a  trust  of  this  nature.  One  year's  value  of  the 
benefice,  where  any  patron  chooses  to  claim  it,  would  seem  to  be  quite 
sufficient.  To  what  would  that  amount  ?  Eeferring  to  the  figures 
compiled  from  the  Clergy  List,  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  appearing 
in  the  Financial  Reform  Almanac,  the  number  of  benefices,  the 
patronage  of  which  is  in  private  hands,  is  8,222,  and  their  value 
2,594, 105£.  If  then  to  this  amount  I  add  nearly  another  half-million, 
and  take  3,000,000^.  as  the  compensation  payable  to  owners  of  advow- 
sons,  I  shall  probably  have  named  a  more  than  adequate  sum. 

If  Disestablishment  were  effected  upon  the  lines  which  have  been 
indicated,  the  available  surplus  of  Church  property  at  the  disposal  of 
Parliament  would  be  liable  to  be  further  reduced  by  the  value  of 
endowments  made  by  private  individuals  living  at  the  date  of  Dis- 
establishment, and  by  the  value  of  endowments  created  entirely  or  in 
part  by  voluntary  subscriptions  since  the  date  of  the  first  of  the 
Church  Building  Acts  (1818).  It  is  of  course  notorious  that  private 
benefactions  made  to  the  Church  within  living  memory  have  for  the 
most  part  been  expended  in  church-building.  Not  long  since  the 
Times  estimated  '  that  a  million  a  year  for  the  last  thirty-five  years 
is  not  in  excess  '  of  the  sum  which  has  been  expended  in  the  building 
or  restoration  of  nearly  9,000  churches,  including,  as  to  restoration, 
some  cathedrals.  That  rate  of  expenditure  is  maintained,  if  not  now 
exceeded,  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  But  church-building,  repair, 
and  restoration  are  totally  different  matters  from  endowment.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  of  this  class  of  endowments  many  are, 
for  obvious  reasons,  not  included  in  the  estimate  I  have  formed  of 
the  value  of  Church  property,  it  would  seem  probable  that  a  sum  of 
5,000,000^. — that  is  ten  times  the  amount  paid  to  the  Irish  Church 
Body  as  a  composition  for  private  endowments  which  could  be 
claimed  to  the  very  remote  date  of  1660 — would  more  than  cover 
the  deduction  to  be  made  under  this  head. 

The  business  of  Disestablishment  would  cost  at  least  500,OOOZ, 
for  official  charges,  and  this  completes  the  list  of  claims.  It  would 
perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  operation  could  be  per- 
fected or  the  surplus  realised  in  less  than  ten  years,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  deduction  which,  if  the 
surplus  were  to  be  realised  at  once,  must  be  made  for  tenancies  of 
glebe-houses  and  glebe-lands.  Ten  years'  purchase  of  existing'life 
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interests  would  be  abundant  satisfaction.  I  may  therefore  proceed 
to  recount  the  items  of  compensation,  which,  in  the  order  I  have 
dealt  with  them,  are  as  follow : — 

Number.  Compensation. 

Bishops  and  Dignitaries  .            .  .172  £3,440,000 

Beneficed  Clergy             .            .  .     13,300  34,088,264 

Curates  and  other  Clergy            .  .     11,266  9,012,800 

Church  and  Cathedral  Officers    .  .  6,000,000 

Purchase  of  Advowsons .         tty^i        .       3,000,000 

.      Private  Endowments  .  i  .ot  ri&it     iliVlr 5,000,000 

Official  Expenses         t^,m    [^    >aooi,'    500,000 

£61,041,064 

The  estimate  of  the  capital  value  of  Church  property  was  183,503,050^. 
The  prospective  surplus  would  therefore  amount  to  1 22,46 1,986£. 

With  that  statement  my  present  task  is  practically  ended.  But 
certain  considerations  have  arisen  during  the  survey  of  this  vast 
operation  which  it  may  be  well  to  regard  apart  from  the  figures. 
And  first  of  all  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  country  is  not  yet 
prepared  to  undertake  this  great  matter.  Briefly,  it  will  not  be 
prepared  until  a  majority,  and  a  considerable  majority,  of  the  electors 
are  determined  to  vote  for  Disestablishment,  and  to  maintain  a  large 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  pledged  to  accomplish  that  work. 
From  this  course  many  are  now  dissuaded  by  fear  of  the  ecclesiastical 
vagaries  of  a  disestablished  clergy.  We  may  presume  perhaps  that 
if  it  is  not  apparent  that  the  clergy  are  manageable  by  the  Established 
order  of  things,  this  alarm  will  melt  away.  Many  are  dissuaded  by 
fear  that  a  Church  Body  would  be  established  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
defeat  their  hope  of  religious  equality.  The  uncontrolled  distribution 
of  46,000,OOOZ.  among  the  clergy  will  be  to  many  a  terror  dissolving 
all  wish  for  Disestablishment,  and  inclining  others,  who  desire  to 
disconnect  Church  from  State,  to  think  it  were  better  to  institute  a 
Church  Body  and  commutation  upon  the  plan  adopted  in  Ireland.  If 
anything  like  a  clear  conception  of  the  business  of  Disestablishment 
should  take  the  place  of  the  crude  vague  notions  which  are  now 
floating  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  must  check  the  demand  for  the 
moment,  and  give  the  subsequent  appeal  more  steadiness  and  strength, 
if  only  because  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  and  its  vast  conse- 
quences will  be  firmly  grasped  and  comprehended. 

There  are  other  considerations.  If  those  who  promote  Dis- 
establishment are  resolved  that  there  shall  be  no  simultaneous  re- 
construction by  the  State,  as  there  was  in  Ireland,  they  defer  the  day 
of  disestablishment,  though  not  without  good  reason.  I  believe 
that  to  this  resolution  they  will  adhere.  But  to  the  laity  of  the 
Church,  to  that  body  of  Church  people  who  have  especially  the  ear 
of  Parliament,  this  plan  will  probably  not  commend  itself.  The 
more  they  look  upon  it,  the  more  earnestly  they  will  oppose  them- 
selves to  the  policy  of  the  Liberation  Society.  They  will  not  find  in  it 
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the  most  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  their  Church 
after  it  has  been  cut  off  from  the  throne  of  State.  But  I  do 
not  therefore  say  that  the  general  tendency  of  any  exposition  of  this 
kind  is  to  delay  the  action  of  Parliament.  I  believe  that  the  more 
the  whole  matter  is  discussed,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  all 
classes  would  benefit  by  the  operation.  It  is  however  certain  that  a 
further  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform  will  take  precedence  of  the 
Church  question. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt,  meantime,  as  to  the  value  of  the  property 
held  by  the  Church.  There  are  compensations  which  I  have  omitted. 
But  I  have  taken  no  account  of  the  extravagant  cost  of  the  present 
management ;  I  have  made  no  calculation  of  prospective  increase  of 
value.  It  is  stated  as  a  consequence  of  the  last  dealing  with  Church 
property  by  Parliament,  when  some  of  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  that  there  '  was  a  vast  increase  in  the 
revenues,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  a  trebling,  and  even  a  qua- 
drupling, of  the  former  sums  received.'  If  Mr.  Martin's  researches 
have  led  him  to  this  conclusion,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  an  experience  which  would  be  repeated  in  some  depart- 
ments. Nor  need  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  plenitude  and 
precedent  of  power  in  Parliament.  The  history  of  England,  and 
notably  the  history  of  this  century,  records  acts  of  authority  by 
Parliament  touching  Church  property.  The  bishops'  estates  have 
been  made  contributory,  one  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  other, 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  By  the  same  power  the  number  of  canonries 
has  been  reduced,  the  incomes  of  deans  and  canons  regulated,  and  the 
surplus  devoted  to  equalising  the  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy. 
Looking  further  back,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  churches  of 
London  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1666  were  rebuilt  by  public 
rate  levied  by  Act  of  Parliament  (19  Charles  II.  c.  3} ;  that  another 
Act  of  the  same  period  imposed  a  tax  on  coals  for  the  same  object ; 
that  coals  were  again  taxed  and  a  public  lottery  established  by  Act 
of  Parliament  to  provide  endowment  for  clergy  ;  and  that  later,  by 
the  58  George  III.  c.  45,  more  than  1,000,0002.  was  granted  from 
public  funds  in  aid  of  church-building.  The  origin  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  will  not  be  forgotten,  nor  the  Parliamentary  grants  of  1809-20 
which  augmented  the  Bounty  fund  by  the  proceeds  of  taxation  to  the 
extent  of  1,100,0002. 

Nor  will  the  present  composition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
fail  to  convey  a  useful  lesson  to  the  laity  of  the  Church.  Parliament 
always  acts  towards  that  laity  with  good  intentions.  It  set  up  the 
Commission  in  1836  with  a  majority  of  lay  members,  eight  laymen 
and  five  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  The  laymen  did  not  attend ;  the 
clergy  did,  and  four  years  later  the  dignitaries  achieved  a  revolution 
which  made  the  Commission  virtually  an  ecclesiastical  body.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  is  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same 
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body  as  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation.  The  secretary  of  that 
Commission,  which  is  the  richest  ecclesiastical  corporation  in  the 
world,  once  stated  in  evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee, 
with  regard  to  the  much-enduring  laity  of  the  Church  of  England,, 
that  'the  flow  of  benefactions  seems  to  be  inexhaustible.'  That 
generous  flow  would  be  immensely  increased  by  Disestablishment,  and 
the  laity  would  be  in  fault  if  they  did  not  make  better  terms  for 
themselves.  They  have  been  pushed  out  by  the  bishops  frora 
management  of  the  funds  of  the  Church,  and  they  will  never  regain 
adequate  authority  until  those  funds  are  once  more  dealt  with  by- 
Parliament. 

ARTHUR  ARNOLD. 
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II.  POLITICS. 

THE  American  Kevolution  is  very  commonly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  results  of  that  wide  and  general  movement  of  political  thought 
and  passion  which  sixteen  years  later  overthrew  the  French  mon- 
archy. But  we  shall  misunderstand  both  American  history  and 
American  politics  unless  we  remember  that  most  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution  were  English  Whigs  pur  sang.  They  had  no  theoretical 
or  sentimental  objections  to  monarchy,  and  no  democratic  faith  in 
*  the  rights  of  man.'  The  famous  passage  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — 4We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  &c.' — this  passage,  I  say,  is  coloured 
by  a  political  theory  which  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  to  the  threepenny  duty  on  tea ;  and  for 
this  theory  only  a  few  of  the  men  who  were  assembled  in  Independence 
Hall  on  July  4,  1776,  and  voted  for  the  Declaration,  had  any  hearty 
admiration.  The  Americans  maintained  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed 
by  a  Parliament  in  which  they  were  not  represented.  This  was  the  real 
question  in  dispute  with  the  mother-country.  Webster,  in  his  famous 
speech  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  puts  the  case  very  clearly : — '  The 
inhabitants  of  all  the  colonies,  while  colonies,  admitted  themselves 
bound  by  their  allegiance  to  the  king ;  but  they  disclaimed  altogether 
the  authority  of  Parliament ;  holding  themselves  in  this  respect  to 
resemble  the  condition  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  before  the  respective 
unions  of  those  kingdoms  with  England,  when  they  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  the  same  king,  but  had  each  its  separate  legislature.' l 
They  did  not  revolt  because  they  had  any  abstract  preference  for  a 
republican  form  of  government;  and  after  their  separation  from 
the  mother-country  they  established  a  republic  simply  because  a 
monarchy  was  impossible.  Their  political  creed  consisted  of  one 
article — that  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies  belonged  to  the  colonial 
legislatures,  which  were  elected  by  the  colonists,  not  to  the  British 

1   Works  of  Daniel  Webster,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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House  of  Commons,  which  was  elected  by  Englishmen,  Scotchmen, 
and  Irishmen.  In  their  debates  they  rested  their  whole  case  on  the 
ancient  principles  of  the  English  Constitution. 

It  was  because  they  refused  to  recognise  any  authority  in  the 
British  Parliament  over  the  colonies  that  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Parliament  was  absolutely  ignored.  The  whole  instrument 
was  directed  against  the  king.  To  the  colonists  Parliament  was 
nothing ;  it  was  with  the  king  that  they  had  to  do,  and  they 
therefore  assumed  that  the  misgovernment  and  tyranny  of  which  they 
complained  were  his.  The  only  representative  assemblies  of  which 
they  knew  anything  were  the  assemblies  which  met  and  legislated  in 
the  several  American  States ;  in  those  assemblies,  as  far  as  America 
was  concerned,  were  vested  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  which 
were  exercised  in  England  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  This 
was  their  theory.  They  believed  that  they  were  acting  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  English  Constitution. 

They  followed  English  precedents  with  a  rabbinical  fidelity.  At 
the  English  Eevolution  James  the  Second  was  declared  to  have '  abdi- 
cated ; '  and  the  Americans  declared  that  the  king  '  has  abdicated 
government  here  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection  and  waging  war 
with  us.'  George  the  Third  had  '  abdicated '  at  the  very  time  that 
he  was  putting  forth  the  whole  strength  of  the  empire,  on  sea  and  on 
land,  to  maintain  his  authority  ! 

This  recurrence  to  a  British  constitutional  precedent  is  positively 
humorous.  It  is  also  very  instructive.  It  illustrates  the  political 
spirit  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Republic.  There  were  some  of 
them — Jefferson,  for  instance — who  had  theories,  and  it  was  Jefferson 
who  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  inserted  in  it 
what  has  been  described  by  Americans  themselves  as  the  *  glittering 
generality '  about  all  men  being  created  *  equal '  and  having  '  in- 
alienable rights  ; '  but  most  of  the  prominent  revolutionary  statesmen 
and  most  of  their  followers  desired  nothing  better  than  to  retain  the 
privileges  which,  as  they  believed,  were  secured  by  the  British  Consti- 
tution to  all  the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown.  The  Federal  party 
which,  with  Washington  and  Hamilton  at  its  head,  claimed  to  re- 
present 'the  experience,  the  prudence,  the  practical  wisdom,  the 
discipline,  the  conservative  reason  and  instincts  of  the  country,' 2  held 
supreme  power  till  1801.  While  Washington  lived  the  opposition 
which,  according  to  a  Federalist  historian,  expressed  '  the  hopes  of 
the  country,  its  wishes,  theories,  many  of  them  enthusiastic  and  im- 
practicable, more  especially  its  passions,  its  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies, its  impatience  of  restraint,'  had  no  chance  of  controlling  the 
policy  of  the  government. 

The  Federalists  regarded  the  French  Revolution  with  a  hatred 
almost  as  intense  as  that  which  inspired  the  splendid  and  vehement 
*  Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.  Second  Series,  p.  415. 
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pages  of  Edmund  Burke.  In  1784  Jefferson  was  sent  as  envoy  to 
France.  While  there  he  was  in  the  closest  relations  with  the  Revo- 
lutionary leaders,  and  he  sympathised  with  all  their  hopes.  He  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  hard  life  of  the  French  peasantry ;  he 
went  into  their  houses  and  would  contrive  '  to  sit  upon  the  bed  instead 
of  the  offered  stool,  in  order  to  ascertain  of  what  material  it  was 
made ;  and  he  would  peep  on  the  sly  into  the  boiling  pot  of  grease 
and  greens  to  see  what  was  to  be  the  family  dinner.' 3  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  common  people 
were  the  result  of  bad  laws  and  bad  institutions ;  monarchy  and  an 
hereditary  aristocracy  were  in  his  judgment  the  root  of  all  the  evil. 
For  the  intellectual  capacity  of  kings  he  had  an  ineffable  contempt. 
'  There  is  not  a  crowned  head  in  Europe,'  he  wrote  to  General  "Wash- 
ington in  1784,  'whose  talents  or  merits  W9uld  entitle  him  to  be 
elected  a  vestryman  by  the  people  of  America.'  For  the  nobles  he 
had  no  deeper  reverence.  Even  the  Queen  of  France,  who  so  intoxi- 
cated the  imagination  of  Burke  when  he  saw  her,  'just  above  the 
horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began 
to  move  in,  glittering  like  the  morning-star  full  of  life  and  splendour 
and  joy,'  failed  to  dazzle  the  Virginian  Democrat.  In  the  summer  of 
1789  he  declared  that  this  fair  and  brilliant  creature 'was  prepared  to 
do  'whatever  rage,  pride,  and  fear  can  dictate  in  a  breast  which 
never  knew  the  presence  of  one  moral  restraint.'  '  The  Queen  cries,' 
he  says,  *  and  sins  on.'  Even  after  the  tragedy  of  her  execution, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  approve,  thinking  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  shut  her  up  in  a  convent,  he  did  not  shrink  from 
writing  that  her  '  inordinate  gambling  and  dissipations '  had  been 
one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  financial  crisis  that  precipitated  the 
revolution,  and  that  it  was  her  inflexible  opposition  to  reform  which 
'  led  herself  to  the  guillotine,  drew  the  king  on  with  her,  and 
plunged  the  world  into  crimes  and  calamities  which  will  for  ever 
stain  the  page  of  modern  history.' 4 

He  returned  from  France  long  before  there  were  any  signs  of  the 
excesses  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror,  and  his  whole  heart  was  glowing  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  Eevolution.  To  his  dismay  and  indignation  he 
discovered  that  the  most  powerful  classes  among  his  own  countrymen 
regarded  his  political  friends  in  France  with  bitter  hostility.  He 
entered  Washington's  Cabinet,  and  found  that  the  political  sympathies 
and  principles  of  his  colleagues  were  wholly  antagonistic  to  his  own.  He 
records  part  of  a  conversation  on  the  British  Constitution  which  took 
place  at  a  Cabinet  dinner  about  the  year  1790,  just  after  his  return. 

Mr.  Adams  observed  :  '  Purge  that  constitution  of  its  corruption,    and  give  to 
the  popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and  it  would  be  the  most  perfect 

•  Parton's  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  p.  316. 
4  Ibid.  pp.  328,  329. 
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constitution  ever  devised  by  the  art  of  man.'  Hamilton  paused  and  said, '  Purge 
it  of  its  corruption  and  give  its  popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and  it 
•would  become  an  impracticable  government ;  as  it  stands  at  present,  with  all  its 
supposed  defects,  it  is  the  most  perfect  government  which  ever  existed.' 

And  this  was  more  than  forty  years  before  the  first  Eeform  Bill ! 

Adams  and  Hamilton  are  among  the  greatest  names  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Kepublic,  and  the  political  temper  which  is  illustrated 
in  this  conversation  still  survives.  Some  of  the  Americans  with 
whom  I  came  into  contact  were  so  intensely  conservative  that  if  they 
were  Englishmen  they  would  regard  the  democratic  achievements  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  with  dismay,  and  would  sigh  over  the  disappear- 
ance of  genuine  Tory  statesmanship.  One  gentleman  expressed  the 
hope  that  in  fifty  years  America  might  cease  to  be  a  republic — not 
remembering  that  between  Monarchy  and  Conservatism  there  is  no 
indissoluble  alliance.  Men  of  this  extreme  type  generally  belong 
to  the  class  that  has  wealth  enough  and  leisure  enough  to  travel  in 
Europe.  When  they  are  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  are  many 
Americans  whose  imagination  appears  to  be  very  easily  excited  by 
the  pomp  and  splendour  of  thrones,  and  by  whatever  is  venerable 
and  romantic  in  ancient  institutions.  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
I  found  a  kind  of  sentiment  towards  the  Queen  and  the  members  of 
her  family  which  it  was  not  very  easy  to  distinguish  from  loyalty. 

Though  there  are  very  few  persons  who  seriously  desire  to  see  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  established  in  America,  and  fewer 
still  who  expect  it,  a  distrust  of  popular  institutions  is  far  from 
uncommon  among  the  wealthier  and  educated  classes.  In  America 
as  in  England  there  are  many  who  believe  that  a  country  will 
never  be  well  governed  unless  a  preponderating  power  is  conferred 
by  the  Constitution  on  wealth  and  culture.  Unhappily  most  of  the 
persons,  in  America  as  well  as  in  England,  who  hold  this  theory 
refuse  to  exert  the  authority  which  is  actually  within  their  reach. 
They  would  be  perfectly  happy  if  the  political  affairs  of  the  country 
could  be  transacted  quietly  in  carpeted  rooms  lit  with  wax  candles, 
and  with  walls  covered  with  l  engravings  after  the  best  masters,'  or 
with  water-colour  sketches  from  Italy  and  Spain  and  Algiers ;  but 
if  they  must  go  into  heated  halls  lit  with  flaring  gas,  and  defend 
their  opinions  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  noisy  electors,  their 
patriotism  fails  them.  There  is  a  still  larger  class — a  class  including 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  best  men  in  the  country 
— who  think  it  possible  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  good  government  with- 
out working  for  them. 

To  an  Englishman,  especially  to  a  Birmingham  Eadical,  the 
little  interest  'which  many  Americans  seem  to  feel  in  politics  is  one 
of  the  worst  and  most  ominous  characteristics  of  American  life. 
They  go  to  the  poll  when  there  is  an  election,  but  at  other  times  they 
seem  to  feel  no  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and  diffusion  of 
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their  political  convictions.  The  reasons  for  this  neglect  of  political 
duty  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  action  of  government  does  not  affect 
the  life  and  interests  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  so  directly 
and  so  powerfully  as  among  ourselves.  The  material  prosperity  of 
the  country  has  been  so  great  that  there  has  been  no  reason  for 
engaging  in  political  agitation  in  order  to  resist  a  policy  which  was 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  national  distress.  From  the  close  of  the  war 
down  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Hayes  there  were  no  public  questions 
which  were  calculated  to  kindle  popular  passion,  none  that  created 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  hostility  which  were  aroused  in  this  country 
by  the  struggle  for  Catholic  emancipation,  for  the  Eeform  Bill  of 
1832,  for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  for  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  boroughs,  for 
the  reform  and  reconstruction  of  the  national  system  of  education — 
none  that  could  excite  the  fervour  both  of  support  and  of  antagonism 
which  is  excited  by  the  present  movement  for  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Of  late  years  the  most  violent  contests  in 
America  have  turned  upon  persons  rather  than  upon  principles.  '  The 
American  people,'  some  one  has  said,  '  care  very  little  about  politics, 
but  a  great  deal  about  politicians.' 

Further,  the  energy  of  political  life  is  lessened,  and  the  current  of 
political  interest  is  broken,  by  the  division  of  power  between  the  State 
Legislatures  and  Congress.  America  is  the  Paradise  of  Home  Rulers. 
With  the  interior  affairs  of  the  several  States  the  Washington 
Government  has  no  authority  to  interfere.  Within  its  own  limits, 
the  government  of  every  State  is  charged  with  the  protection  both  of 
life  and  property ;  it  preserves  order  and  controls  all  matters  of 
police ;  tries  criminals  in  its  own  courts,  and  punishes  them  in  its 
own  prisons ;  enforces  civil  contracts  ;  regulates  the  mode  of  acquiring, 
holding,  selling,  and  conveying  property ;  legislates  on  all  social 
questions,  such  as  education,  pauperism,  marriage  and  the  domestic 
relations,  wills  and  testaments  ;  provides  roads  and  bridges ;  grants 
powers  for  the  making  of  railways  and  canals ;  levies,  collects,  and 
administers  taxes  for  all  purposes  of  government  within  its  own 
boundaries.  On  the  other  hand,  '  within  the  several  States  the 
Federal  Government  has  power  to  levy  taxes  for  national  purposes ; 
to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads,  receive,  transport,  and  dis- 
tribute mail  matter ;  to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  and  commerce 
and  navigation  between  States ;  to  exercise  certain  enumerated 
military  powers ;  to  borrow  money  ;  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
naturalisation  and  uniform  laws  upon  the  subject  of  bankruptcies;  to 
secure  copyrights  to  authors,  and  patents  to  inventors ;  to  coin 
money  ...  to  regulate  the  currency,  as  is  now  claimed,  and  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  ;  to  punish  certain  enumerated 
crimes  and  all  violations  of  its  own  laws;  and  to  hold  courts  to 
administer  its  own  laws,  and  to  administer  justice  between  citizens 
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of  different  States  and  in  a  few  other  cases.'5  It  has  also  the  entire 
control  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country. 

It  is  at  Washington  that]  statesmen  win  a  national  reputation  ; 
and  in  the  great  crises  of  the  national  history,  when  war  seems  immi- 
n,ent,  when  any  of  the  States  are  disposed  to  secede,  when  commer- 
cial disasters  compel  the  whole  country  to  re-examine  the  principles 
of  Free  Trade,  or  the  currency  laws,  or  the  laws  regulating  bankruptcy, 
Congress  is  the  centre  of  all  political  excitement.  But  in  quiet  times 
Congress  has  very  little  to  occupy  it.  To  the  farmers  of  Illinois  and 
to  the  citizens  of  Boston,  Washington  seems  to  be  a  very  long  way 
off,  and  Washington  has  nothing  to  do  with  most  of  those  depart- 
ments of  government  which  affect  most  closely  the  affairs  of  ordinary 
life.  But  the  State  Legislatures,  though  charged  with  great  powers, 
fail  to  appeal  to  the  popular  imagination.  The  State,  though  it  may 
cover  more  square  miles  than  an  ancient  and  powerful  European 
kingdom,  is  dwarfed  to  the  American  mind  by  the  extent  of  the 
national  territory,  and  the  importance  of  State  politics  suffers  a 
corresponding  diminution.  This  system  of  Home  Kule  is  an  histori- 
cal necessity,  and  it  is  vindicated  by  its  practical  adaptation  to  the 
necessities  of  the  people.  But  it  divides  political  interest.  Political 
life  loses  the  depth  and  the  force  derived  from  concentration. 

The  interest  of  the  general  community  in  political  affairs  is 
lessened  by  another  and  perhaps  still  more  powerful  cause.  In  the 
United  States  during  the  last  fifty  years,  it  has  been  customary  for 
each  political  party,  on  its  accession  to  power,  to  expel  its  opponents 
from  all  the  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  worth  having,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  promotion  of  its  own  adherents.  This  was 
not  the  custom  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Kepublic.  During 
Washington's  administration,  which  covered  eight  years,  he  removed 
'  six  unimportant  collectors,  one  district  surveyor,  one  vice-consul, 
and  one  foreign  minister,'  nine  persons  in  all ;  and  none  of  them 
were  removed  because  they  did  not  belong  to  his  own  party.  John 
Adams  '  removed  nine  subordinate  officers  during  his  presidency, 
but  none  for  political  opinion's  sake.'  '  Jefferson,'  according  to 
Mr.  Parton,  from  whose  life  of  Andrew  Jackson 6  I  have  quoted 
these  facts,  '  removed  thirty-nine  persons,  but  he  himself  repeatedly 
and  solemnly  declared  that  not  one  of  them  was  removed  because 
he  belonged  to  the  party  opposed  to  his  own.'  Hildreth,  indeed, 
appears  anxious  to  make  Jefferson  guilty  of  introducing  the  mischiev- 
ous practice  which  has  had  such  disastrous  fruits  in  later  times ; 7 
but  the  evidence  seems  to  be  inadequate.  And  if  in  a  few  cases 
Jefferson  displaced  men  because  of  their  political  opinions,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  by  his  most  bitter  critics  that  the  manner  in  which 
his  predecessor  exercised  the  power  of  patronage  during  the  interval 

*  The  American  System  of  Government,  by  Ezra  Seaman,  pp.  25,  26. 

•  Vol.  iii.  pp.  207  eq. 

7  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.  Second  Series,  pp.  426  6q. 
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between  Jefferson's  election  and  the  commencement  of  his  presidency 
was  a  strong  provocation  to  resort  to  measures  of  retaliation.8  Madi- 
son, according  to  Mr.  Parton,  made  five  removals  ;  Monroe  nine  ;  John 
Quincy  Adams  two.  The  evil  precedent  was  really  set  by  Jackson.  In 
the  first  month  of  his  administration  (1829)  more  removals  were 
made  than  had  occurred  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  that 
time.  Some  have  declared  that  during  the  first  year  of  his  presidency 
two  thousand  persons  in  the  civil  employment  of  the  government  were 
removed  from  office,  and  two  thousand  partisans  of  the  President 
appointed  in  their  stead.9 

The  democratic  party  represented  by  Jackson  must  therefore  be 
held  responsible  for  one  of  the  worst  and  most  pernicious  elements  in 
the  political  life  of  America.10  But  since  his  time  both  parties  have 
accepted  the  evil  motto — '  The  spoils  to  the  victor ' — as  the  rule  of 

8  Hildreth  speaks  lightly  of  the '  clamour '  which  was  raised  about  the '  midnight 
appointments  '  of  John  Adams.     If  Mr.  Parton's  narrative  and  the  story  which  he 
gives  on  the  authority  of  Jefferson's  great-granddaughter  are  to  be  trusted,  these 
appointments  created  very  great  annoyance.    The  incidents  are  given  by  Mr.  Parton 
with  his  usual  dramatic  force.     It  should  be  remembered  that  the  President  comes 
into  power  on  the  4th  of  March. 

'  Mr.  Adams's  last  day  arrived. 

'  This  odious  judiciary  law  had  been  passed  three  weeks  before ;  but,  owing  to  the 
delay  of  the  Senate  to  act  upon  the  nominations,  the  judges  were  still  uncommissioned. 
The  gentlemen's  party  had  not  the  decency  to  leave  so  much  as  one  of  these  valuable 
life-appointments  to  the  incoming  administration  ;  nor  any  other  vacancy  whatever, 
of  which  tidings  reached  the  seat  of  government  in  time.  Nominations  were  sent 
to  the  Senate  as  late  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  March,  and  Judge 
Marshall,  the  acting  Secretary  of  State,  was  in  his  office  at  midnight,  still  signing 
commissions  for  men  through  whom  another  administration  was  to  act.  But  the 
secretary  and  his  busy  clerks,  precisely  upon  the  stroke  of  twelve,  were  startled  by 
an  apparition.  It  was  the  bodily  presence  of  Mr.  Levi  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts, 
whom  the  President-elect  had  chosen  for  the  office  of  Attorney- General.  A  con- 
versation ensued  between  these  two  gentlemen  which  has  been  recently  reported 
for  us  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  great-granddaughter : — 

'Lincoln.  I  have  been  ordered  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  take  possession  of  this  office 
and  its  papers. 

'  Marshall.  Why,  Mr.  Jefferson  has  not  yet  qualified. 

'  Lincoln.  Mr.  Jefferson  considers  himself  in  the  light  of  an  executor  bound  to 
take  charge  of  the  papers  of  the  Government  until  he  is  duly  qualified. 

'  Marshall  (taking  out  his  ivatcK).  But  it  is  not  yet  twelve  o'clock. 

'Lincoln  (taking  a  match  from  his  pocket  and  showing  if).  This  is  the  President's 
watch,  and  rules  the  hour. 

'  Judge  Marshall  felt  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  master  of  the  situation,  and,  casting  a 
rueful  look  upon  the  unsigned  commissions  spread  upon  the  table,  he  left  his  mid- 
night visitor  in  possession.  Kelating  the  scene  in  after  years,  when  the  Federa- 
lists had  recovered  a  portion  of  their  good  humour,  he  used  to  say,  laughing,  that  he 
had  been  allowed  to  pick  up  nothing  but  his  hat.' 

9  Parton,  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  vol.  iii.  p.  209. 

10  In  the  report  of  a  speech  delivered  a  few  weeks  ago  by  an  English  manufacturer 
I  noticed  that  he  charged  the  '  hot-headed  Democrats '  of  America  with  the  folly 
of  maintaining  the  present  protective  system.    The  speaker  was  a  Conservative,  and 
seems  to  have  forgotten  four  things :  (1)  That  Mr.  Hayes  and  his  administration 
are  not '  Democrats,1  but  '  Eepublicans; '  (2)  that  the  '  Democrats  '  in  America  have 
not  been  in  power  for  the  last  seventeen  years  ;  (3)  that  the  'hot-headed  Democrats ' 
are  the  party  with  which  English  Conservatives  have  always  had  most  political 
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their  policy.  If  the  Democrats  have  carried  their  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  Eepublican  postmasters,  custom-house  officers,  supervisors 
of  excise,  and  a  whole  army  of  office-holders  besides,  have  had  to  make 
way  for  the  men  who  have  won  the  Presidential  triumph.  If  the 
Eepublicans  have  been  successful,  the  Democratic  office-holders  have 
suffered  the  same  penalty  for  their  political  defeat.  The  local  pre- 
dominance of  either  party  in  any  particular  State  is  succeeded  by 
similar  consequences.  A  considerable  number  of  salaried  State- 
officials  are  elected  by  popular  vote  ;  and  whenever  there  is  a  change 
in  the  political  temper  of  a  State  the  men  that  are  in  office  lose  their 
positions,  and  give  place  to  the  nominees  of  the  victorious  party. 

An  Englishman  will  naturally  suppose  that  only  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  society,  men  who  have  learned  no  trade  or  profession,  or  who 
from  want  of  power,  or  want  of  industry,  or  want  of  character,  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  ordinary  business,  would  be  willing  to  accept 
office  on  these  terms  ;  and  that  the  Civil  Service  must  therefore  be 
inefficient  and  expensive,  and  probably  corrupt.  But  the  conditions 
of  society  in  America  are  very  different  from  the  conditions  of  society 
in  England.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  many  restless  '  ne'er-do- 
weels  '  find  refuge  in  public  employment,  and  such  men  are  likely  to 
be  as  incompetent  and  as  inefficient  in  the  business  of  the  public 
as  in  their  own.  In  America,  however,  it  seems  to  be  comparatively 
easy  to  turn  from  one  occupation  to  another.  A  judge  who  loses  his 
seat  on  the  bench  will  go  out  west  and  buy  a  farm,  or  he  will  start  a 
manufactory  in  New  England,  or  become  manager  of  a  bank.  Some- 
times a  man,  while  holding  a  public  office,  carries  on  a  business  of  his 
own  on  which  he  will  be  able  to  fall  back  when  his  paity  gets  into 
trouble.  A  postmaster,  for  instance,  whom  I  met  was  also  a  manufac- 
turer, and,  in  the  event  of  his  losing  the  five  thousand  dollars  a  year 
which  he  received  as  postmaster,  he  would  still  have  a  considerable 
income  from  his  own  business.  Men  of  excellent  character  and  great 
energy  are,  therefore,  eager  for  public  appointments.  The  scandals 
of  the  New  York  Custom  House  are  shameful  and  notorious ;  in 
some  other  departments  there  has  been,  here  and  there,  great  in- 
efficiency ;  but  I  am  convinced,  on  the  testimony  of  men  of  large 
knowledge  and  high  integrity,  that  the  Civil  Service  is  on  the  whole 
both  honest  and  effective.  The  organisation  of  the  Post  Office,  for 
example,  is  admirable,  and  I  believe  that  the  whole  administration 
of  this  department  is  not  only  singularly  vigorous  and  able,  but 
absolutely  free  from  corruption. 

The  popular  election  of  judges  in  New  York  and  some  other  States 
is  obviously  a  mischievous  practice.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  when  the  resolute  administration  of  the  law  would  be  generally 

sympathy ;  (4)  that  although  Protection  is  a  cross  question  and  does  not  accurately 
divide  the  two  great  American  parties,  free-trade  principles  have  a  stronger  support 
among  the  '  Democrats  '  than  among  the  '  Republicans.' 
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unpopular,  a  judge,  if  he  owes  his  seat  to  a  popular  vote,  sometimes 
shrinks  from  doing  his  duty.  But  the  system  works  better  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Now  and  then,  especially  in  the  thinly  settled 
districts,  a  man  is  elected  who  knows  as  little  of  law  as  the  unpaid 
magistrates  that  administer  justice  on  this  side  of  the  water;  but 
it  is  rarely  that  there  is  any  suspicion  of  a  judge's  integrity,  and  since 
the  man  who  is  '  run '  for  a  judgeship  is  usually  selected  by  the  lawyers 
of  his  party,  he  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  man  of  good  ability 
and  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  law. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  tenure  of  office  is  less  un- 
certain than  it  seems.  The  Republican  party  has  now  been  in  power 
for  seventeen  years,  and  since  the  changes  incident  on  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  there  has  been  no  political  reason  for  disturbing  the 
appointments  under  the  Federal  Government.  Up  to  1861  there  had 
been  a  Democratic  President  in  the  White  House  for  a  very  much 
longer  period.  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  had  exceptionally 
good  means  for  knowing  the  facts,  that  among  the  present  clerks  in 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Office  at  Washington  the  average  length  of 
service  is  longer  than  among  the  present  clerks  in  our  own  Foreign 
Office. 

In  most  of  the  States  the  ascendency  of  one  of  the  great  political 
parties  is,  under  ordinary  political  conditions,  sufficiently  secure  to 
relieve  its  adherents  from  any  serious  dread  of  a  political  cata- 
strophe. Among  ourselves  most  of  the  constituencies  usually  re- 
main faithful  to  their  political  colours  through  a  long  course  of 
years.  The  counties  and  the  boroughs  are  comparatively  few  in 
which  the  political  equilibrium  is  so  unstable  as  to  make  it  uncer- 
tain whether  the  members  will  be  Conservative  or  Liberal.  Except 
in  times  of  great  political  excitement  it  is  only  here  and  there  that 
there  is  any  chance  of  changing  the  character  of  the  representation. 
It  is  the  same  in  America.  There  are  some  States  in  which  the  rival 
parties  are  so  nearly  equal  in  power  that  an  election  is  always  antici- 
pated with  anxiety  ;  but  in  most  the  political  bias  is  too  strong  and 
permanent  to  leave  the  issue  of  a  contest  in  any  uncertainty.  The 
State  officials,  therefore,  in  the  majority  of  the  States,  have  very 
little  reason  to  fear  that  they  will  lose  their  places  through  the 
triumph  of  their  political  opponents. 

The  worst  consequences  of  the  Civil  Service  arrangements  in 
America  are  to  be  found  outside  the  Civil  Service.  At  this  moment  I 
suppose  that  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Grulf  of  Mexico,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  every  postmaster,  every  supervisor,  every 
Federal  official  of  every  description,  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  Re- 
publican.11 These  officials  constitute  the  political  *  machine '  for 

11  Mr.  Hayes  is  said  to  have  appointed  a  few  Democrats  as  postmasters  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  reason  alleged  is  that  in  some  districts  of  the  South  there 
are  no  Republicans  that  are  decently  qualified  for  the  office.  Occasionally  an 
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securing  the  permanent  ascendency  of  the  Republican  party  through- 
out the  United  States.  In  those  States  which  have  a  Republican 
majority  these  gentlemen  are  reinforced  by  the  State  officials,  and 
the  'machine'  is  so  much  the  stronger.  Every  one  of  them  has  a 
pecuniary  motive  for  keeping  the  power  in  the  hands  of  his  own 
party.  In  every  district  of  the  country  the  Republican  officials  are 
the  permanent  Republican  committee.  It  is  their  business  to  keep 
the  party  together  ;  to  look  after  the  Register  ;  to  arrange  for  '  pri- 
mary meetings; '  to  select  candidates  ;  to  work  the  elections.  They 
have  received  their  appointments  from  the  party ;  they  will  keep 
their  appointments  only  so  long  as  the  party  retains  its  supremacy  ; 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  will  look  after  party  interests.  The 
Democrats  who  would  like  to  hold  the  offices  now  held  by  Repub- 
licans constitute,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  standing  Democratic 
committee.  When  the  Democrats  win,  they  will  have  their  reward. 
In  those  States  in  which  the  Democrats  command  a  majority,  these 
expectants  of  Federal  office  are,  of  course,  associated  with  those 
who  already  hold  office  under  the  State  governments. 

The  results  of  this  system  of  party  organisation  are  most  disas- 
trous. Men  who  have  no  desire  to  hold  any  public  employment  feel 
that  they  are  released  from  political  responsibility.  If  a  man  is 
disposed  to  discharge  his  political  duties,  he  is  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  jealousy.  Let  him  show  a  disposition  to  promote  the 
interests  of  his  party,  let  him  attend  *  primary  meetings, '  let  him 
appear  frequently  on  the  party  platform,  and  his  allies  as  well  as  his 
opponents  will  ask,  '  What  does  he  want  ?  '  If  he  is  on  the  same  side 
as  the  men  who  are  in  office  already,  they  begin  to  think  that,  to  secure 
a  berth  for  himself,  he  will  intrigue  in  order  to  get  one  or  another  of 
them  dismissed ;  if  he  is  on  the  other  side,  the  men  who  are  hoping 
for  office  will  feel  that  their  own  chances  of  winning  an  appointment 
when  their  party  becomes  triumphant  are  diminished  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  candidate. 

Of  course,  general  statements  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  taken 
without  qualification.  Men  who  have  done  little  for  their  party  are 
often  appointed  to  office  on  their  merits,  and  there  are  others  who  do 
a  great  deal  for  their  party  without  any  hope  or  desire  of  receiving 
official  reward.  But,  broadly  speaking,  men  who  are  too  wealthy  to  care 
for  public  employment,  and  men  whose  time  is  fully  occupied  with 
a  remunerative  profession,  are  thrown  out  of  politics.  The  com- 
plete separation  of  the  Civil  Service  from  party  interests  would 
remove  from  the  political  life  of  America  its  most  corrupt  and  most 
pernicious  element. 

announcement  appears  in  the  newspapers  of  the  death  of  a  man  '  who  has  been  post- 
master at for  forty  years.'  In  these  cases  the  man  was  probably  the  only  person 

in  the  district  whom  it  was  possible  to  appoint,  or  else  the  office  was  too  obscure 
and  too  poorly  paid  for  any  one  to  have  been  anxious  to  deprive  him  of  it. 
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Mr.  Hayes  is  making  a  gallant  attempt  at  reform,  but  he  is 
fighting  a  desperate  battle.  To  a  stranger  the  manner  in  which  he 
opened  the  campaign  seemed  audacious.  On  the  eve  of  a  great  con- 
test in  Ohio  he  issued  a  circular  directing  the  Civil  Service  to  take  no 
part  in  the  struggle.  By  doing  this  he  simply  broke  up  and  shattered 
the  Republican  organisation  in  the  State,  and  the  result  was  that 
Ohio  was  lost  to  the  party.  This  catastrophe  did  not  recommend  the 
President's  policy  to  Republican  politicians.  The  Democrats  are 
still  less  likely  to  regard  it  with  favour.  If  he  is  to  succeed,  he 
must  awaken  the  conscience  and  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  who  commonly  abstain  from  political  agita- 
tion. 

The  great  material  prosperity  of  the  American  people  has  con- 
tributed to  make  them  indifferent  to  their  political  and  municipal 
responsibilities.  Sometimes  I  was  told  in  a  tone  of  complaint  that 
rogues  went  into  municipal  office  with  no  other  object  than  to  make 
money.  '  Why  don't  you  keep  them  out  ?  '  I  asked  ;  '  there  are  more 
honest  men  in  the  country  than  rogues.'  *  We  can't  afford  it,'  was 
the  reply ;  '  we  are  making  money,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  cheaper  to 
be  swindled  than  to  give  our  time  to  public  work  to  prevent  ourselves 
from  being  swindled.'  I  ventured  to  answer :  '  The  rogues,  accord- 
ing to  this  account,  do  public  work  in  order  to  make  money,  and  the 
honest  men  neglect  public  work  in  order  to  save  money.  Judged  by 
the  laws  of  public  morality,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between 
them.' 

On  one  point  of  public  duty  most  Americans  seem  to  have  a  con- 
science— they  go  to  the  poll.  To  vote  seems  to  be  recognised  as  a  duty. 
Indeed,  in  the  old  colonial  times,  every  voter  in  Virginia  was  com- 
pelled to  vote  under  a  penalty  of  100  Ibs.  of  tobacco.  But  there 
are  considerable  classes — or  rather  there  are  considerable  numbers  of 
men  in  all  classes — who  have  not  yet  learned  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  citizen  of  a  free  country  to  give  time  and  labour  and  money  to 
promote  the  diffusion  of  the  political  principles  in  which  he  believes, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  politicians  whose  integrity  and  ability  com- 
mand his  confidence.  There  are  many  Americans,  as  there  are  many 
Englishmen,  who  have  not  yet  learned  that  in  claiming  the  right  to 
govern  themselves  they  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of  doing  their 
part  towards  maintaining  a  just  and  wise  and  vigorous  government. 
In  politics,  as  in  every  other  region  of  morals,  rights  and  duties  are 
inseparable.  Free  institutions  are  worthless  unless  they  are  sustained 
by  the  zeal  of  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  people. 

The  politician  who  was  creating  the  greatest  sensation  while  I 
was  in  America  was  Mr.  Conkling,  one  of  the  senators  for  the  State 
of  New  York,  a  distinguished  orator,  and  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of 
the  Republican  party.  Last  autumn  he  and  his  immediate  friends 
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were  very  wroth  with  Mr.  Hayes,  and  the  cause  of  their  anger  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  the  President 
has  undertaken  in  attempting  to  regenerate  the  Civil  Service. 

It  is  provided  by  the  Constitution  that  the  President  '  shall 
nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
shall  appoint,  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law.' 12  The  clear  intention  of  the  Constitution 
was  to  vest  the  patronage  in  the  President,  but  to  enable  the  Senate 
to  prevent  corrupt  and  improper  appointments.  As  it  was  impossible 
for  the  President  to  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  claims  and 
qualifications  of  all  applicants  for  employment,  it  was  the  common 
practice  for  him  to  consult  the  senators  representing  a  State  in  which 
a  Federal  office  had  fallen  vacant  before  he  made  any  nomination  to 
the  Senate.  The  private  suggestions  of  the  senators  were  sometimes 
accepted,  sometimes  rejected.  The  President  asked  for  advice,  but 
retained  in  his  own  hands  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Under  the  reign  of  Andrew  Johnson,  the  illiterate  and 
drunken  successor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  is  alleged  that  the  nomina- 
tions of  the  President  were  so  flagrantly  bad  that  the  Senate  was 
driven  to  adopt  some  decisive  measures  to  save  the  public  service 
from  absolute  ruin.  It  was  therefore  agreed  among  the  members  of 
the  Senate  that  when  a  Federal  appointment  was  to  be  made  in  any 
State,  the  nomination  of  the  President  should  not  be  confirmed 
unless  he  nominated  the  man  whom  the  senators  from  that  particular 
State  had  recommended  to  him.  This  informal  understanding  has, 
of  course,  practically  transferred  the  Federal  patronage  from  the 
President  to  the  senators.  The  senators  for  New  York  are  able, 
through  what  is  commonly  described  as  *  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate,' 
to  distribute  among  their  own  political  supporters  all  the  Federal 
offices  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  senators  for  the  other  States 
have  a  similar  power.  Mr.  Hayes  was  resolved  to  reassert  the  prero- 
gative of  the  President.  He  regarded  the  '  courtesy  of  the  Senate ' 
as  a  new  and  most  pernicious  instrument  of  political  corruption. 
Mr.  Conkling,  with  great  vehemence  and  energy,  defended  the 
'  rights '  of  the  senators,  and  took  a  course  which  contributed  to 
widen  the  rents  which  already  existed  in  the  Republican  party. 

It  is  not  merely  in  relation  to  Federal  offices  in  the  several  States 
that  the  Senate  has  attempted  to  wrest  the  patronage  from  the  hands 
of  the  President.  Last  autumn  a  new  American  Minister  had  to  be 
sent  to  England.  The  senators  from  Pennsylvania  claimed  the  right 
of  selection,  and  from  all  that  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  the  man  they 
selected  was  preposterously  unfit  for  the  post.  Mr.  Hayes  resolutely 
refused  to  nominate  him.  After  eome  private  negotiations,  in  which 

12  Ar>.  !J.  sect.  2. 
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it  was  understood  that  the  President  would  recognise  the  claims  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  candidate  was  withdrawn.  Mr.  Hayes  nominated 
Mr.  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom,  as  I  have  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing, he  intended  from  the  first  to  give  the  appointment.  Mr.  Welsh 
was  in  every  respect  qualified  for  the  position,  and  he  now  represents 
the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 

I  had  long  discussions  with  several  of  my  American  friends  on 
Free  Trade.  Some  of  them  maintained  the  extraordinary  proposition 
that  the  present  tariff  is  a  tariff  for  purposes  of  revenue,  not  for 
purposes  of  protection.  Those  who  admitted  that  in  an  enormous 
number  of  cases  the  duties  are  prohibitory,  and  who  defended  the 
policy  of  prohibition,  used  the  old  arguments  with  which  we  were 
familiar  before  1846.  The  unquiet  ghosts  of  Lord  Greorge  Bentinck's 
speeches  are  still  4  walking '  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey.  Had  my  friends  argued,  as  I  believe  some  American 
statesmen  have  argued,  that  economically  protection  inflicted  a  heavy 
loss  on  the  country,  but  that  it  was  worth  while  to  submit  to  the  loss 
in  order  to  secure  variety  of  employment  for  the  population,  and  to 
rescue  the  national  life  and  character  from  the  dull  monotony  which 
would  follow  from  uniformity  of  occupation,  the  plea  for  protection 
would  have  some  force.  Assuming  that,  in  the  absence  of  protective 
duties,  nearly  all  forms  of  manufacturing  industry  would  be  unprofit- 
able, and  that  the  whole  people  would  have  to  devote  themselves  to 
growing  buckwheat  and  Indian  corn  and  to  raising  pigs,  I  can  imagine 
an  intelligent  and  patriotic  American  defending  the  protective  tariff. 
But  the  defence  was  rested  on  the  old  economical  fallacies  which  in 
this  country  have  been  finally  exploded. 

In  one  respect  the  American  advocates  of  protection  are  ex- 
ceptionally unfortunate.  When  in  1844  and  1845  the  'farmers' 
friends '  were  delivering  eloquent  and  gloomy  prophecies  at  market 
dinners  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  the  certain  ruin  of  the 
agricultural  interest  if  the  insane  and  wicked  policy  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  ever  became  triumphant,  we  were  not  exporting 
wheat  to  Odessa  and  Chicago,  and  the  price  of  wheat  in  Mark  Lane 
was  very  much  higher  than  at  New  York  or  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube.  But  the  Lowell  manufacturers  who  are  aghast  at  the  prospect 
of  Free  Trade  are  actually  sending  cotton-cloth  to  Manchester  ;  and 
in  American  retail  *  stores '  cotton  goods  are  marked  at  a  lower  price 
than  that  at  which  goods  of  the  same  quality  could  be  sold  in  Liver- 
pool or  London.  It  is  the  same  with  the  other  manufacturing 
industries  of  America.  The  manufacturers  of  hardware  who  think 
that  they  would  have  to  shut  up  their  works  if  the  duties  on  English 
goods  were  abolished,  are  beating  us  in  market  after  market  from 
Hamburg  to  Melbourne.  In  Birmingham  itself  merchants  are  im- 
porting from  the  United  States  such  articles  as  axes,  hay-forks,  and 
agricultural  implements  of  nearly  every  description,  sash  pulleys, 
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and  '  small  castings '  of  very  many  kinds,  although  it  is  estimated 
that  freight  and  other  expenses  add  17  or  18  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of 
the  goods. 

The  Russo-Turkish  war  ought  to  have  shown  the  American  manu- 
facturers that  they  have  little  reason  to  fear  us.  Not  a  single  cart- 
ridge, as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  made  in  Birmingham  for  either 
Eussia  or  Turkey ;  but  when  I  was  in  Bridgport,  Connecticut,  in 
November,  the  cartridge  factories  had  been  running  day  and  night 
for  months,  and  I  saw  a  Eussian  commissioner  and  a  Turkish  com- 
missioner in  the  same  works.  The  Americans  have  made  the  rifles 
as  well  as  the  cartridges  for  both  combatants.  When  I  asked  how  it 
was  that  they  had  carried  off  the  orders  from  Birmingham,  they 
told  me  that  the  exchangeable  parts  of  the  American  weapon  are 
more  readily  fitted  than  ours.  This  explanation  was  confirmed  by 
an  eminent  Birmingham  manufacturer  with  whom  I  had  some  con- 
versation on  the  subject  after  I  came  home.  He  said  that  in  England 
we  are  accustomed  to  make  the  parts  of  the  rifle  fit  very  tightly,  and 
that  the  Americans  are  satisfied  with  a  loose  fit ;  so  that  when  the 
English  rifle  receives  any  damage,  more  time  and  trouble  are  required 
to  replace,  the  injured  part  than  when  an  American  rifle  receives 
similar -damage.  He  also  told  me  that  he  could  never  see  that. there 
was  any  practical  advantage  in  the  closer  accuracy  of  the  English 
make. 

Spite  of  their  tariff,  the  Americans  may  be  said  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  Free  Trade  more  largely  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  They  are  a  confederation  of  States  extending  over  a  territory 
that  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Tropics 
through  nearly  twenty-five  degrees  of  latitude.  These  States,  possess- 
ing every  variety  of  climate  and  of  soil,  rich  in  forests,  in  corn-land, 
in  pasture,  and  in  mines,  are  separated  from  each  other  neither  by 
differences  of  language,  nor  by  differences  of  government,  nor  by 
differences  of  currency.  No  line  of  custom-houses  divides  State  from 
State  ;  their  commercial  intercourse  is  absolutely  unrestricted.  The 
Americans,  therefore,  argue  that  what  might  be  ruinous  for  England 
may  be  safe  for  themselves.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  very 
wealth  and  variety  of  their  internal  resources  destroy  every  plausible 
economical  argument  for  prohibition.  Already  the  professors  of 
political  economy  in  every  considerable  college,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  are  Free  Traders ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  cry  of  distress, 
which  I  believe  has  gone  up  from  Pennsylvania  at  the  very  moderate 
reduction  of  duties  proposed  in  the  Tariff  Bill  now  before  Congress, 
there  is  little  probability  that  the  policy  of  protection 'will  last  many 
years  longer.  Commercial  restrictions  in  any  country  must  always 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  natural  and  vigorous  development  of 
the  industry  of  the  world,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  very  desirable,  in 
the  interest  both  of  Europe  and  of  America,  that  America  should 
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adopt  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  But,  if  the  protective  duties 
were  swept  away  to-morrow,  I  doubt  whether  our  own  manufacturing 
industry  would  receive  at  once  the  general  stimulus  which  some 
sanguine  persons  might  anticipate.  Leeds  and  Bradford  might 
become  more  active ;  but  that  the  Lancashire  and  Birmingham  manu- 
facturers would  recover  their  old  place  in  the  American  market  seems 
to  me  extremely  improbable. 

The  agitation  for  the  repeal  or  the  evasion  of  the  Act  passed  in 
1875  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879  was  only 
beginning  to  show  its  strength  last  autumn.  Most  of  my  New 
England  friends  assumed  that  the  repeal  of  the  Act  was  not  to  be 
feared,  and  when  I  left  the  country  the  Silver  Bill  of  Mr.  Bland  had 
not  created  any  considerable  excitement;  indeed  I  am  not  sure 
whether  at  that  time  the  Bill  was  actually  before  the  House.  The 
President  was  known  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of  '  hard  money,'  and 
resolutely  opposed  to  repudiation  in  any  form.  There  was  a  general 
impression  in  New  England  that  he  would  be  able  to  prevent  any 
tampering  with  the  Act  of  1875. 

The  apologists  for  Mr.  Eland's  Bill  contend  that  the  Bill  provides 
for  the  honest  fulfilment  of  the  financial  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  allege  that  when  the  American  debt  was  contracted, 
silver  was  a  legal  tender,  and  that  the  Acts  under  which  the  loans 
were  raised  promised  payment  of  principal  and  interest  in  '  coin,'  but 
did  not  specifically  promise  gold.13  These  pleas  may  have  concealed 
from  honest  Americans  the  true  character  of  Mr.  Eland's  measure, 
but  as  a  justification  of  it  they  are  wholly  and  absurdly  inadequate. 
When  the  loans  were  raised  the  United  States  had  practically  ceased 
to  have  a  double  standard ;  '  coin '  meant  gold ;  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt  has  always  been  paid  in  gold ;  the  duties  which  have 
been  levied  to  pay  the  interest  have  been  made  payable  in  gold.  To 
make  silver  a  legal  tender  and  to  make  the  silver  dollar  weigh  only 
412£  grains  is  an  attempt  to  cheat  all  creditors  for  the  advantage  of 
all  debtors.  If  the  ratio  between  the  value  of  gold  and  the  value  of 
silver  which  has  ruled  for  some  time  past  continues,  every  one  who 
has  lent  money,  whether  to  the  Federal  Government,  to  State 
Governments,14  to  municipal  corporations,  to  railway  and  manu- 
facturing companies,  or  to  private  persons,  will  lose  9  or  10  per  cent, 
of  his  principal  and  interest.  The  parable  of  the  unjust  steward  is 
to  be  illustrated  in  the  national  policy  of  America ;  to  every  man  who 
owes  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Bland  says,  '  Take  thy  bill  and 
write  ninety.' 

"  In  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  February  18th  it  is  stated  that  'in 
the  prospectus  of  the  funded  loans — issued  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Rothschild 
and  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers— payment  of  both  interest  and  principal  is  guaranteed 
in  "  gold  coin  "  of  the  United  States.' 

1 '  Immediately  on  the  passing  of  Mr.  Eland's  Bill,  Massachusetts  announced  that 
she  intended  to  pay  the  interest  of  her  debt  in  gold. 
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It  is  very  possible,  indeed,  that  the  enormous  injustice  which  this 
policy  is  calculated  to  inflict  may  be  averted.  Under  the  fresh 
demand  for  silver  created  by  remonetisation,  the  price  may  touch  a 
point  which  will  make  the  silver  dollar  of  412^  grains  equal  in  value 
to  gold.  If  this  happens,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  have 
provoked  universal  distrust  and  indignation  by  the  attempt  to  pay 
their  debts  in  a  depreciated  currency,  and  yet  they  will  have  to  pay 
in  full.  They  will  have  committed  the  crime,  and  will  lose  the 
wages  of  their  iniquity. 

The  controversy  is  a  grave  one,  politically  as  well  as  morally.  It 
will  create  a  bitter  feeling  in  New  England  against  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  Middle  and  Western  States  are  the  borrowers;  the 
North- Eastern  States  are  the  lenders.  The  sudden  resurrection  of 
Chicago  from  its  ashes  a  few  years  ago  was  the  splendid  achievement 
of  New  England  capital.  A  great  part  of  the  city  was  mortgaged  to 
the  men  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  When  the  fire  came,  the 
mortgagees  found  the  money  necessary  to  rebuild.  Chicago  is  only 
an  example  of  the  extent  to  which  the  West  is  indebted  to  the 
North-East.  If  the  results  which  Mr.  Bland  and  his  supporters  are 
expecting  actually  follow  the  triumph  of  their  policy,  the  resentment 
of  the  New  Englanders  will  not  be  easily  allayed.15 

I  propose  to  give  my  impressions  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
America  in  another  paper ;  but  there  are  certain  political  aspects  of 
the  education  question  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  dismiss  at  once. 
As  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  existing  system  for  provid- 
ing elementary  education,  I  found  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  Americans  with  whom  I  happened  to  meet.  On  this  subject 
Northerners  and  Southerners,  the  men  of  New  England  and  the  men 
of  the  West,  Kepublicans  and  Democrats,  Free  Traders  and  Protec- 
tionists, Episcopalians,  Unitarians,  and  Congregation  alists,  were  all 
of  one  mind.  About  the  free  high  schools  there  was  not  the  same 
unanimity.  In  one  of  the  Middle  States  I  spent  an  evening  with  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  complained  most  bitterly  of  being  taxed 
for  schools  in  which,  without  paying  a  cent,  the  son  of  a  bricklayer  or 
a  washerwoman  may  study  conic  sections  and  the  calculus,  Goethe, 
Moliere,  and  Tacitus,  ancient  and  modern  history,  political  economy, 
and  the  art  of  rhetoric ;  and  in  which  the  bricklayer's  daughter  and 
the  washerwoman's  daughter  may  have  half  an  hour's  calisthenics 
every  day,  may  have  a  drawing  master  and  a  music  master,  may 
study  geometry  and  work  quadratic  equations,  may  run  through  a 

15  These  paragraphs  were  written  before  the  Bill  had  passed.  The  President's. 
Message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  explained  his  reasons  for  vetoing  the  Bill,  was 
excellent ;  but  within  two  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  from  the  time  the  veto 
message  reached  the  Capitol  the  measure  was  carried  through  both  Houses  by 
majorities  sufficiently  large  to  overrule  the  veto  :  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  196  to  73,  fifty  votes  over  the  necessary  majority  of  two-thirds ;  in  the  Senate  by 
46  to  19,  eight  votes  over  the  two-thirds. 
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course  of  French  and  German  literature,  and  may  listen  to  lectures 
on  chemistry,  on  mechanics,  on  heat,  on  light  and  sound,  on  elec- 
tricity, galvanism,  and  magnetism,  on  astronomy,  mathematical  and 
descriptive,  on  botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  They  maintained 
that  in  these  schools  the  children  of  the  poor  acquire  a  distaste  and 
contempt  for  manual  labour,  and  are  made  discontented  with  their 
'  rank  and  station  in  life.'  But  even  these  gentlemen  were  as  anxious 
as  any  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  sustain  the  efficiency  of  the 
elementary  schools  and  to  keep  them  in  the  hands  of  the  School 
Boards. 

The  Eoman  Catholic  hierarchy  are,  of  course,  hostile  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  American  system.  In  America  as  in  Europe 
it  is  their  contention  that  education  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Church.  The  large  number  of  Eoman  Catholics  in  the  City  and 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  importance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  vote 
to  the  rival  political  parties,  led  the  bishops  a  few  years  ago  to  hope 
that,  by  skilful  political  management,  they  might  be  able  to  secure 
for  their  parochial  schools  grants  from  the  Public  Education  Fund. 
The  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  certain  section  of  the  American 
people  to  regard  English  precedents  with  sympathy  and  admiration 
was  in  their  favour.  In  England,  where  a  Protestant  Church  is 
established,  Roman  Catholic  schools  receive  large  grants  of  public 
money ;  conspicuous  English  statesmen — Liberals  as  well  as  Conserva- 
tives— have  declared  again  and  again  that  to  withhold  public  assist- 
ance from  schools  which  are  managed  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 
the  clergy  of  other  religious  denominations  would  be  a  violation  of 
religious  liberty.  Why  should  Americans  be  less  '  liberal '  than 
Englishmen?  Why  should  Roman  Catholics  under  the  American 
Republic,  which  has  no  national  Church  of  any  kind,  enjoy  inferior 
advantages  to  those  which  they  possess  under  the  English  monarchy, 
which  has  made  the  Sovereign  the  head  and  the  defender  of  a  Pro- 
testant Establishment?  There  was  one  serious  difficulty  to  be  got 
over.  In  an  Act  passed  in  1851  for  amending  and  consolidating  the 
Acts  relative  to  the  common  schools  in  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York  it  was  provided — 

that  no  school  shall  be  entitled  to  or  receive  any  portion  of  the  school  moneys 
in  which  the  religious  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  particular  Christian  or  other 
religious  sect  shall  be  taught,  inculcated,  or  practised,  or  in  which  any  book  or 
books  containing  compositions  favourable  or  prejudicial  to  the  particular  doctrines 
or  tenets  of  any  particular  Christian  or  other  religious  sect,  or  which  shall  teach 
the  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  other  religious  sect,  or  which  shall  refuse  to  permit 
the  visits  and  examinations  provided  for  in  this  Act.  But  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  authorise  the  Board  of  Education  to  exclude  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without 
note  or  comment,  or  any  selections  therefrom,  from  any  of  the  schools  provided  by 
this  Act ;  but  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  the  said  Board  of  Education  to  decide 
what  version,  if  any,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  shall  be 
used  in  any  of  the  schools  :  Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so 
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construed  as  to  violate  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  secured  by  the  constitution  of 
this  State  and  of  the  United  States.16 

While  this  clause  remained  unrepealed  it  was  impossible  for 
Koman  Catholic  parochial  schools  to  receive  any  appropriations  from 
the  Public  School  Fund.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  New 
York  is,  however,  specially  empowered  by  the  Acts  under  which  it  is 
constituted  to  make  grants  to  certain  '  corporate  and  asylum  schools  ' 
which  are  not  under  the  direct  government  of  the  Board.  The 
schools  to  which  the  grants  may  be  made  are  specifically  named  in  a 
series  of  Acts  of  the  State  Legislature,  the  earliest  of  which  was 
passed  in  1851  and  the  latest  in  1874.  The  total  amount  appor- 
tioned in  1876  to  schools  of  this  class  was  a  little  under  20,000?., 
the  whole  amount  expended  by  the  Board  on  schools  of  every  kind 
during  the  same  year  being  a  little  under  250.000?.  Of  the  20,000?. 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  which  establishes  and  maintains  industrial 
schools  for  the  worst  and  most  destitute  classes  of  the  population, 
received  considerably  over  7,000?.  The  society  is  *  unsectarian,'  and 
I  heard  so  much  of  its  success  in  dealing  with  *  wastrel  children '  that 
I  regret  that  I  was  unable  either  to  visit  its  schools  or  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  its  methods  of  operation.  Societies  for  '  the 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents '  and  for  the  '  Keception  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquents  '  receive  between  them  rather  more  than  2,000?.  The 
schools  established  by  the  '  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum '  and  by  the 
4  Five  Points  House  of  Industry '  receive  rather  more  than  2,000?. 
Orphan  asylums  which  are  not  described  as  connected  with  any 
religious  denomination  receive  1,000?.  The  schools  of  the  'American 
Female  Guardian  Society '  receive  more  than  3,000?. ;  a  school, 
established  by  the  Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  receives  rather  more  than  800?. ;  and  the  Koman 
Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  about  2,700?.  The  rest  is  divided  among 
i  Schools  for  Coloured  Orphans,'  '  Schools  for  the  Eelief "  of  the  Rup- 
tured and  Crippled,'  and  other  minor  charities.  With  one  possible 
exception,  none  of  these  schools  seem  to  be  ordinary  day  schools ;  in 
most  of  them  the  children  are  lodged,  boarded,  and  clothed.  The 
grant  which  they  receive  appears  to  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  the 
elementary  instruction  which  is  given  to  their  inmates.  Only  one  of 
the  schools  can  be  recognised  as  Roman  Catholic  by  its  description  in 
the  schedule  of  the  Report  from  which  these  figures  are  quoted ;  and 
this  school,  as  I  have  said,  received  less  than  3,000?.  in  the  year 
1876.17 

The  grants  to  these  '  corporate  and  asylum  schools,'  though  in- 

18  Manual  of  the.  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  1876, 
p.  37. 

17  I  have  the  impression,  however,  that  there  are  other  Roman  Catholic  schools 
of  this  class,  not  described  as  Roman  Catholic,  which  may  receive  1,0001.  or  1,500?. 
more. 
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significant  in  amount,  and  constituting  less  than  a  twelfth  of  the 
whole  sum  expended  by  the  New  York  Board  for  educational  pur- 
poses, were  a  convenient  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  They 
argued  that  if  the  Board  was  willing  to  assist  in  maintaining  Roman 
Catholic  schools  which  boarded  and  lodged  the  children  as  well  as 
educated  them,  there  was  flagrant  inconsistency  in  refusing  assist- 
ance to  ordinary  Roman  Catholic  day  schools. 

The  struggle  was  a  fierce  one.  It  ended  in  a  very  unexpected 
manner.  Party  spirit  ran  high.  It  was  resolved  that  the  priests 
should  be  sharply  punished  for  attempting  to  undermine  an  insti- 
tution which  the  American  people  regard  as  one  of  the  chief  glories 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  one  of  the  current  scandals  of  New 
York  that  the  party  which  governed  the  municipality  in  its  evil 
times  secured  the  Roman  Catholic  vote  by  the  sale  of  sites  for  Roman 
Catholic  churches  at  nominal  prices.  The  defenders  of  the  common 
schools  alleged  that  sites  and  buildings  for  Roman  Catholic  schools 
had  also  been  sold  by  the  municipality  at  prices  far  below  their 
value  in  the  open  market.  They  alleged  that  by  means  of  corrupt 
influence  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  withhold  public  aid 
from  ordinary  day  schools  under  denominational  management  was 
persistently  thwarted,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  putting  a  stop 
to  abuses  which  had  become  flagrant  and  intolerable.  The  clause  I 
quoted  from  the  Act  of  1851  was  left  as  it  stood,  and  an  Act  was  passed 
(June  13,  1873)  in  which  there  appears  the  following  stringent  pro- 
vision : — 

No  money  belonging  to  the  city,  or  city  and  county,  of  New  York,  raised  'by 
taxation  upon  the  property  of  the  citizens  thereof,  shall  be  appropriated  in  aid  of 
any  religious  or  denominational  school ;  neither  shall  any  property,  real  or  personal, 
belonging  to  said  city,  or  said  city  and  county,  be  disposed  of  to  any  such  school, 
except  upon  the  sale  thereof  at  public  auction  after  the  same  has  been  duly  ad- 
vertised, at  which  sale  such  school  shall  be  the  highest  bidders,  and  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  so  bid  into  the  city  treasury  ;  neither  shall  any  property  belonging 
to  the  city,  or  city  and  county,  be  leased  to  any  school  under  the  control  of  any 
religious  or  denominational  institution,  except  upon  such  terms  as  city  property 
may  be  leased  to  private  parties  after  the  same  has  been  duly  advertised.18 

I  believe  that  the  agitation  was  continued  for  some  time  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  but  it  appears  now  to  have  collapsed,  and  the 
friends  of  the  common  school  system  have  won  a  definite  victory. 
In  the  City  and  State  of  New  York  the  denominationalists  are 
probably  stronger  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  and  they  fought 
with  great  energy.  For  a  time  the  English  opponents  of  the  de- 
nominational system  watched  the  contest  with  anxiety,  and  even 
with  apprehension  ;  and  I  remember  very  well  the  sense  of  relief 
which  came  to  us  when  we  heard  of  its  result.  But  if  I  may  trust 
the  assurances  of  many  gentlemen  whom  I  saw  last  autumn  in  dif- 

18  Manual  of  the  Board  of  Education,  #c.,  1876,  pp.  81,  82. 
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ferent  parts  of  the  country,  our  anxiety  and  alarm  were  needless.  I 
was  told  again  and  again  that  the  common  school  system  was  never 
in  serious  danger. 

Defeated  in  their  attempts  to  obtain  public  money  for  the  support 
of  Catholic  education,  the  priests  have  not  closed  their  schools,  but 
are  maintaining  them  with  characteristic  vigour.  In  the  city  of 
New  York  they  have  nearly  ninety  schools,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  between  30,000  and  40,000.19  In  the  archdiocese  of  Cincin- 
nati, with  a  Catholic  population  of  240,000,  there  are  140  parochial 
schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  30,000.  In  the  arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia,  with  a  Catholic  population  of  250,000,  there 
are  fifty-one  parochial  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  20,000. 
In  this  diocese  there  are  also  a  few  parochial  schools,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Christian  Brothers,  the  attendance  at  which  is  not  included  in 
these  figures.  In  the  diocese  of  Chicago  the  Catholic  population  is 
reported  as  numbering  300,000  ;  there  are  nearly  ninety  parochial 
schools,  and  an  average  attendance  is  reported  of  rather  less  than 
25,000,  but  as  many  of  the  schools  do  not  return  the  number  of  their 
scholars,  it  is  probable  that  the  attendance  is  at  least  30,000.  Similar 
figures  might  be  given  from  other  dioceses. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  America  as  in  England  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  population  consists  of 
labourers  and  of  other  classes  receiving  small  wages,  and  that  the 
common  schools  are  all  free.  The  priests  have,  therefore,  to  carry 
on  their  own  schools,  not  only  without  a  grant,  but,  in  most  cases  I 
believe,  without  the  aid  which  denominational  managers  in  this 
country  receive  from  the  children's  pence.  In  some  cases  they 
appear  to  charge  a  fee,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  public  schools,  in 
which  no  fee  is  charged,  and  which  are  attended  by  the  children  of 
wealthy  tradesmen  and  professional  men,  the  levying  of  a  fee  on 
the  Irish  bricklayer  must  obviously  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 
The  whole  cost  of  maintaining  denominational  education  must, 
therefore,  in  most  cases  come  from  the  contributions  of  the  faithful. 
What  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  the  zealous  priest  is  the  discovery 
which  even  the  bricklayer  is  very  likely  to  make  before  he  has  been 
very  long  in  the  country,  that  as  a  rule  the  common  schools  are  in- 
comparably superior  to  the  schools  of  the  Church;  and  I  was  in- 
formed on  excellent  authority  that  even  where  Catholic  schools  are 
within  reach,  the  higher  educational  advantages  of  the  common 
schools  attract  Catholic  children  in  considerable  numbers.20 

19  Sadleir's  Catholic  Directory  for  1877.     All  the  Koman   Catholic  statistics  in 
this  paragraph  are  given  on  the  fame  authority. 

20  The  School  Board  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  recently  reported  that  of  the 
children  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  other  than  High  Schools,  during  the  week  ending 
January  18,  sixty-three  out  of  every  hundred  were  of  foreign  parentage.     A  very 
competent  authority  estimates  that  of  these  sixty-three,  fifty  were  either  Eoman 
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Under  the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States  the  struggle, 
whenever  it  may  be  renewed,  will  have  to  be  carried  on,  as  it  has 
been  carried  on  hitherto,  in  the  separate  States.  At  present  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State  to  permit  appropriations 
from  the  Public  Education  Fund  to  denominational  schools.  In 
1876  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  them  of  this  power.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  to  the  Senate  the  following  amendment 
to  the  constitution  : — 

* 

No  State  shall  make  any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof ;  and  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  any  State.  No  public  property,  and 
no  public  revenue  of,  nor  any  loan  of  credit  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  State,  territory,  district,  or  municipal  corporation,  shall  be  appro- 
priated to,  or  made  or  used  for  the  support  of  any  school,  educational  or  other 
institution  under  the  control  of  any  religious  or  anti-religious  sect,  organisation,  or 
denomination,  or  wherein  the  particular  creed  or  tenets  of  any  religious  or  anti- 
religious  sect,  organisation,  or  denomination  shall  be  taught.  And  no  such  par- 
ticular creed  or  tenets  shall  be  read  or  taught  in  any  school  or  institution  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  such  revenue  or  loan  of  credit,  and  no  such  appropriation  or 
loan  of  credit  shall  be  made  to  any  religious  or  anti-religious  sect,  organisation,  or 
denomination,  or  to  promote  its  interests  or  tenets.  This  article  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  any  school  or  institution,  and  it  shall 
not  have  the  effect  to  impair  rights  of  property  already  vested. 

SECTION  2. — Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to  provide 
for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  violations  of  this  article. 

This  amendment,  though  it  begins  with  a  clause  directed  against  the 
creation  of  a  religious  establishment  of  any  kind,  was  notoriously 
intended  to  prevent  the  creation  of  a  religious  establishment  of  that 
particular  type  for  which  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  are  anxious — 
an  educational  religious  establishment.  The  amendment  in  a  some- 
what different  form  had  been  carried  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  an  overwhelming  majority — 180  to  7.  In  the  Senate,  on  the 
first  reading,  it  was  carried  by  27  to  15.  On  'final  passage'  28 
voted  for  it,  and  16  against  it;  it  was  therefore  lost — a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  a  majority  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  those 
voting.  The  senators  who  voted  against  the  amendment  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  friendly  to  granting  aid  from  public  funds  to  sectarian 
education  ;  they  were  simply  contending  for  the  old  principle  of  the 
Democratic  party — State  rights.  That  any  encroachment  on  the 
part  of  Congress  upon  the  free  action  of  the  several  States  in  rela- 
tion to  their  internal  concerns  should  be  resisted,  is  the  leading 
article  of  the  Democratic  creed.  Up  to^  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wai- 
Catholics  or  Jews.  From  what  I  know  of  New  Haven  I  think  it  very  unlikely  that 
of  these  fifty  more  than  ten  are  Jews.  It  therefore  follows  that  40  per  cent,  of  the 
children  in  the  Common  Schools  of  New  Haven  are  probably  the  children  of  Koman 
Catholic  parents.  There  are  three  Roman  Catholic  <  parochial  schools  '  in  New 
Haven. 
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the  Democrats  contended  that  if  any  of  the  States  chose  to  maintain 
slavery,  Congress  had  no  right  to  interfere,  for  slavery  was  a  '  do- 
mestic institution.'  Slavery  has  gone,  but  the  Democrats  are  still 
jealous  of  any  limitation  on  the  powers  of  the  State  Legislatures. 
Fourteen  out  of  the  sixteen  who  secured  the  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment belong  to  the  Democratic  party ;  one  is  regarded  as  '  doubtful ; ' 
of  the  sixteenth  I  have  no  information.  The  twenty-eight  who  voted 
in  its  favour  are,  without  exception,  Eepublicans. 

That  the  Eoman  Catholic  -hierarchy  should  so  far  renounce  the 
traditions  of  their  church  as  to  sanction  the  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Eoman  Catholic  parents  at  schools  which  are  not  under  the 
control  of  the  priests  is  very  improbable.  That,  with  all  the  difficul- 
ties created  by  the  rivalry  of  the  public  system,  they  should  abandon 
the  hope  of  obtaining  assistance  for  their  own  parochial  schools  from 
the  public  funds  is  equally  improbable.  The  conflict  appears  to  have 
come  to  an  end  for  the  present,  and  to  renew  it  immediately  would 
seem  useless.  But  the  political  troubles  of  America  are  not  over. 
The  two  existing  political  parties  are  rapidly  dissolving,  and  within 
a  very  few  years  they  will  have  to  be  reconstituted,  probably  under 
new  names,  and  certainly  on  new  principles.  The  priesthood  will 
watch  for  their  occasion,  and  will  grasp  it.  In  many  of  the  States 
the  Catholic  voters  are  so  numerous  that  politicians  will  be  under  a 
strong  temptation  to  purchase  their  support.  Here  and  there  the 
denominationalists  may  win  a  temporary  victory.  But  on  the  whole 
I  have  a  firm  belief  that,  with  whatever  persistency  and  energy  the 
struggle  may  be  sustained,  the  general  defeat  of  the  priests  is  certain. 
For  the  American  people  to  surrender  their  common  school  system 
would  be  to  confess  that  they  are  a  conquered  race.  It  would  be  to 
acknowledge  that  Eoman  Catholic  immigrants  from  Europe  have 
been  strong  enough  to  trample  underfoot  the  proudest  traditions  and 
to  destroy  the  dearest  institutions  of  the  Eepublic.  It  would  imply 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  spirit  and  temper  and  habits  of  the 
nation. 

E.  W.  DALE. 
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ENGLAND'S    POLICY   AT    THE    CONGRESS. 


THE  expected  meeting  of  a  Congress  at  Berlin  to  settle  the 
Eastern  Question  on  a  new  basis  marks  a  turning-point  in  European 
history.  Whether  we'  are  on  the  eve  of  an  interval  of  peace,  or 
whether  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  general  war,  is  still  matter 
for  speculation.  But,  however  this  may  be,  our  obvious  policy  at 
the  Congress  must  be,  if  possible,  to  place  the  future  relations  of 
Turkey  to  Europe  on  something  like  a  permanent  footing.  The  one 
thing  we,  in  common  with  all  the  peaceful  States  of  Europe,  require 
above  all  others,  is  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium.  It  is  my  object 
to  point  out  in  this  paper  how,  in  my  judgment,  we  can  best  contri- 
bute to  the  attainment  of  this  end.  But,  in  order  to  make  my 
meaning  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  first  to  say  something  as  to  the 
general  point  of  view  from  which  I  regard  the  present  position  of  the 
Eastern  Question. 

There  is  no  good  in  shrinking  from  the  acknowledgment  that  the 
settlement  which  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  professes  to  establish  is 
eminently  unsatisfactory.  While  the  practical  liberation  of  European 
Turkey  from  Moslem  rule  is  a  benefit  in  itself,  this  benefit  has  been 
purchased  at  a  cost  which  renders  the  acquisition  of  doubtful  value. 
The  aggrandisement  of  Eussia  consequent  on  the  results  of  the  war 
is,  as  I  deem,  a  blow  to  civilisation  and  to  progress,  while  the  reduction 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  the  condition  of  a  Muscovite  dependency 
is  fraught  with  very  grave  danger  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  and 
the  welfare  of  England.  But  to  acknowledge  this  does  not  involve 
the  admission  that  we  ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  settlement  which 
the  war  has  brought  to  pass.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  no  power 
of  substantially  altering  the  agreement  at  which  Eussia  and  Turkey 
have  arrived,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  go  to  war.  Eightly  or 
wrongly,  we  elected  not  to  fight  with  Eussia  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  We  are  therefore 
powerless  to  undo  the  results  of  the  late  war ;  and  upon  those  results 
the  terms  of  peace  are,  and  must  be,  based.  We  may  also  take  it 
for  granted  that  what  we  are  not  in  a  mood  to  do  for  ourselves  no 
other  European  Power  will  do  for  us.  The  conditions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  cannot  well  be  acceptable  in  themselves  to  any  Continental 
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State,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Germany.  But,  as  no  one  of 
these  States  is  inclined  to  resist  the  carrying  out  of  the  treaty  by 
force,  Russia  is  virtually  mistress  of  the  situation.  This  is  the  hard, 
plain  fact  which  must  regulate  our  policy.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  playing  the  part  of  the  Greek  chorus,  or  by  lamenting  in  «  TTOTTOI 
iroiroi  strains  on  the  evils  entailed  upon  mankind  by  the  greed  of 
Russia.  Unless  we,  as  a  country,  have  lost  the  practical  good  sense 
which  we  claim  to  be  our  national  characteristic,  the  only  course 
open  to  us  is  to  take  facts  as  they  are,  and  to  make  the  best  of  them. 
The  facts  are  obvious.  Russia  has  crushed  Turkey  to  the  ground. 
By  compulsion  or  persuasion  she  has  induced  her  defeated  enemy  to 
sign  a  treaty  recognising  the  consequences  of  the  war,  and  this  treaty 
is  about  to  be  submitted  for  ratification  to  a  tribunal,  the  majority  of 
whose  members  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  disposed  to  dispute  its 
validity.  Under  these  circumstances  what  can  England  do?  We 
may  indeed  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the  Congress,  a  course  open 
on  many  grounds  to  very  grave  objections.  But,  if  we  do  go  into  the 
Congress,  we  cannot  hope  to  effect  any  important  change  in  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty.  If  we  chose  to  fritter  away  our  influence, 
we  might  possibly  obtain  certain  minor  concessions  as  to  the  line  of 
frontier,  the  figure  of  the  indemnity,  the  terms  of  the  occupation. 
But  we  cannot  hope  to  overthrow  the  basis  of  the  whole  treaty, 
namely,  the  reduction  of  Turkey  to  a  state  of  vassalage  ;  and,  unless 
we  can  remodel  the  treaty  in  toto,  any  modification  of  its  terms 
in  the  supposed  interest  of  Turkey  seems  to  me  a  very  dubious 
advantage.  If  the  Eastern  Question  is  to  be  virtually  settled  as 
Russia  proposes,  it  would,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  be  far  better  for 
Europe  and  for  Turkey  herself  that  the  settlement  should  be  thorough 
in  character.  There  would  be  some  remote  chance  of  regeneration 
for  the  Ottoman  Empire  if  the  new  Principality  of  Bulgaria  were 
declared  nominally  instead  of  practically  independent ;  if  the  out- 
lying provinces  of  the  West  were  absolutely  detached  from  the  rule 
of  Constantinople ;  and  if  the  Hellenic  difficulty  were  settled  for 
once  and  for  all  by  the  cession  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly  to  Greece. 
There  is  a  bare  possibility  that  Turkey,  as  an  Asiatic  power,  might 
once  more  become  a  vigorous  and  independent  State;  there  is  no 
such  possibility  as  long  as  she  is  paralysed  by  the  possession  of 
European  provinces  which  she  can  only  hold  in  future  by  the  grace 
and  favour  of  Russia.  Thus,  if  it  were  practicable,  I  should  hold 
that  the  wisest  course  for  England  was  to  advocate  the  complete 
partition  of  European  Turkey  and  the  formation  of  independent 
States  powerful  enough  to  hold  their  own  either  singly  or  by  means  of 
a  confederation.  Such  an  idea  would  seem  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
efforts  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  secure  the  admission  of 
Greece  into  the  Congress.  Indeed,  unless  Greece  is  expected  to 
obtain  some  augmentation  of  territory  at  the  cost  of  the  posses- 
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sions  still  remaining  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
her  claims  to  take  part  in  the  Congress  should  have  been  advocated 
by  our  Government.  My  only  objection  to  this  policy  is  that  I  doubt 
its  feasibility.  In  public  as  in  private  life  I  distrust  attempts  to 
secure  advantages  by  side-winds.  The  obvious  object  of  Eussia  is  to 
obtain  complete  supremacy  at  Constantinople,  and  this  object  would 
be  retarded,  if  not  defeated,  supposing  any  State  or  collection  of 
States  to  be  formed  between  the  Russian  and  Turkish  frontiers,  which 
could  possibly  rival  the  influence  of  Russia.  My  belief  is,  therefore, 
that  any  endeavour  to  create  a  powerful  kingdom  of  Greece  would  be 
resisted  by  Russia  to  the  utmost ;  and,  as  neither  England  nor  any 
Continental  Power  is  likely  to  make  the  aggrandisement  of  Greece  a 
casus  belli,  I  see  little  prospect  of  a  Pro-Hellenic  policy  being  carried 
through  successfully.  For  the  moment,  I  repeat,  Russia  has  the 
game  in  her  own  hands.  So  long  as  the  triple  alliance  remains  in 
force  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  European  coalition  against  Russia ; 
and  therefore,  with  or  without  the  sanction  of  England,  the  peace  of 
San  Stefano  will  in  the  main  be  ratified  by  the  Congress.  If  we 
cannot  upset  this  peace  directly,  we  cannot  undo  it  indirectly.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  uccept  the  general  changes  introduced  by  this  treaty, 
and  see  how  far  we  can  best  turn  these  changes  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage and  to  that  of  Europe. 

Of  course  it  may  prove  that  the  European  Powers,  including 
Russia,  are  anxious  above  all  things  to  patch  up  a  peace ;  and  the  be- 
lief that  this  is  so  is  held  by  many  persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled 
to  'respect.  If  this  belief  should  prove  to  be  correct,  Russia  will  be 
found  willing  to  make  important  concessions  on  those  points  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  which  are  most  obnoxious  to  England  and  Austria, 
and  in  return  for  these  concessions  the  Congress  will  evince  reluc- 
tance to  open  up  any  question  which  might  interfere  with  a  tempo- 
rary settlement  of  the  Eastern  difficulty.  Such  a  settlement  would 
be  of  very  doubtful  benefit  to  England.  Still,  we  could  neither 
decently  nor  prudently  take  upon  ourselves  to  insist  upon  the  Con- 
gress going  into  questions  whose  solution  must  involve  the  partition 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  case,  then,  the  Congress  should  strictly 
confine  itself  to  the  modification  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  we  could 
hardly  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the  expediency  of  deferring  the  con- 
sideration of  the  collateral  issues  connected  with  the  downfall  of 
Turkey  as  a  European  power. 

I  see,  however,  little  likelihood  of  the  Congress,  if  it  meets, 
restricting  itself  to  the  simple  consideration  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano.  What  concerns  the  European  Powers  now  is  not  so  much 
the  fate  of  Turkey  as  that  of  her  outlying  dominions,  and  in  one 
form  or  other  the  question  of  partition  will  infallibly  be  raised. 
There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  initiative  in  this  matter 
will  be  taken  by  Germany.  The  Government  of  Berlin  has  lost 
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no  opportunity  of  manifesting  its  preference   for  a   permanent,  as 
opposed  to  a  provisional,  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question;  and 
the  Congress  will,  as  I  believe,  be  compelled  to  deal  with  the  issue — 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  outlying  provinces  and  dependencies  of 
the  Porte,  supposing  peace  to  be  concluded  on  the  basis  agreed  upon 
at  San  Stefano  ?   Thus  the  logic  of  facts  forces  upon  us  the  necessity, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  of  considering  once  more  the  question  of 
Egypt.     My  views  on  this  subject  are  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.     I  have  seen  no  cause  to  modify  them,  and 
I  still  hold  to  the  belief  that  half  the  difficulties  of  the  present,  more 
than  half  the  dangers  of  the  future,  might  have  been  avoided  if 
England  had  availed  herself  of  the  exceptional  opportunity  afforded 
her,  while  the  issue  of  the  war  still  remained  doubtful,  and  had  then 
taken  Egypt  under  her  own  protection.     The  opportunity,  however, 
was  allowed  to  pass;    circumstances  have  altered    materially  since 
last  summer ;  and,  for  the  present,  occupation,  pure  and  simple,  is  out 
of  the  question.     We  may  come  to  that ;  in  my  judgment  we  shall 
come  to  that  in  the  end.     But  for  the  time  our  hands  are  tied  by 
what  we  have  done,  as  well  as  by  what  we  have  left  undone.     We  are 
bound,  therefore,  to  take  account  of  a  variety  of  considerations  into 
which  we  need  not  have  entered  if  we  had  forestalled  the  close  of  the 
war.     We  shall  probably  end  by  eating  our  cherry  all  the  same,  but 
before  we  eat  it  we  shall  have  now  to  make  not  two  bites  but  many 
bites. 

The  first  point,  then,  to  be  considered  is  what  the  position  of 
Egypt  will  be,  supposing  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  to  be  carried 
out  substantially  as  it  stands.     If  no  alteration  should  be  made  in 
the  relations  between  Cairo  and  Stamboul,  Egypt  will  remain  what  it 
is  at  present,  an  integral  portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.      It  may 
be  worth  while  to  recapitulate  here  the  legal  status  of  Egypt,  as 
defined  by  a  succession  of  firmans.     Up  to  the  time  of  Mehemet 
Ali  the  dependency  was  governed  directly  from  Constantinople  by 
pashas  holding  office  during  the  good  pleasure    of  the  Sultan,  or, 
more  truly  speaking,  of  the  Seraglio.     By  the  compromise  entered 
into  at  the  close  of  the  Syrian  war,  the  Porte  agreed  to  forego 
the  right  of  selecting  the   Pasha  of  Egypt,  and   to   bind  itself  to 
confer  the  pashaship  on  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  heirs,  according  to  the 
Mohammedan  law  of  succession.     The  practical  effect  of  the  conces- 
sion was  very  great ;  but  in  principle  it  left  Egypt  still  subject  to 
the  government  of  the  Porte.     The  firman  of  1841,  by  which  the 
pashaship  was  declared  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
specified  that  all  taxes  raised  in  Egypt  must  be  levied  in  the  name 
of  the  Sultan  ;  that  Egyptian  vessels  were  to  sail  under  the  Turkish 
flag ;  that  the  Egyptian  army,  w&Lse  number  was  strictly  limited, 
was  to  form  part  of  the  Sultan's  forces  ;  that  all  laws  made,  or  to  be 
made,  by  the  Porte  were  to  be  binding  in  Egypt,  subject  to  any 
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modifications  necessitated  by  the  position  of  the  Pashalik ;  that  all 
treaties,  political  or  commercial,  which  the  Porte,  might  conclude 
with  foreign  powers,  should  be  binding  on  Egypt;  that  the  Hatt 
Cherif  of   Grulhanie — the  charter  by  which,  in  1839,  the    Sultans 
abandoned  the  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  subjects — 
should  be  recognised  as  the  fundamental  law  of  Egypt  as  of  every 
other  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  and  that,  finally,  no  important 
work   should  be  undertaken  in  Egypt  without  the  knowledge  and 
sanction  of  the  Porte.    This  firman  has  never  been  allowed  to  remain 
a   dead  letter.     When    Mehemet   Ali   undertook   to   construct   the 
barrage  of  the   Nile,  he   sought  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Sultan.     When  Abbas  Pasha  attempted  to  make  the  railway  from 
Alexandria  to  Cairo  by  his  own  authority,  the  Porte  placed  a  veto  on 
the  undertaking  till  its  approval  had  been  formally  solicited  and 
obtained.      Again,  when  there  was  a  dispute  between  Abbas  Pasha 
and  his  brothers  as  to  the  division  of  Mehemet  Ali's  private  estates, 
the  Porte  was  appealed  to  by  the  latter,  and  Fuad  Pasha  was  sent 
to  Egypt  as  a  commissioner  to  settle  the  dispute  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  Sultan.     During  the  same  reign,  the  Tanzimat, 
the  Turkish  code,  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  Hatt  Cherif  of 
Grulhanie,  was  formally  introduced  into  Egypt  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
Throughout  the  shortlived  viceroyalty  of  Said  Pasha,  the  right  of 
supreme  control  enjoyed   by  the  Porte  was  fully  maintained.      It 
was  only  in  virtue  of  specific  firmans  obtained  from  Constantinople 
that  Said  Pasha  was  authorised  to  raise  the  Egyptian  army  from 
1 8,000  to  30,000,  to  impose  a  tax  on  certain  lands  which  Mehemet 
Ali  had  exempted  from  taxation,  to  form  a  line  of  steamers  for  trade 
in  the  Levant,  and  to  raise  a  loan  abroad.     The  present  Khedive, 
whatever  aspirations  of  independence  he  may  have  cherished  from 
time  to  time,  has  always  ended  by  acknowledging  the  full  authority 
of  the  Sultan.     The  alteration  in  the  succession,  by  which  the  pasha- 
ship  new  descends  to  the  eldest  son  instead  of  the  eldest  male  member 
of  the  family,  was  made  in  virtue  of  a  firman  purchased  in  1866 
by  a  large  augmentation   of  the  Egyptian   tribute.     A  year   later 
another  firman  was  issued  at  Constantinople,  by  which  the  title  of 
Khedive   was   conferred   on   the   Pashas   of    Egypt,   and   the    local 
authority  of  the  Viceroy  was  largely  increased.      This  firman,  how- 
ever, reasserted  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Hatt  Cherif  of  Grul- 
hanie,  and   reaffirmed   the   sovereign  right  of  the   Porte   to   bind 
Egypt  by  any  treaties  it  might  have  made,  or  should  make  hereafter. 
Subject  to  these  two  provisos,  Egypt  was  granted  something  like 
administrative  autonomy.      The  Khedive   was   empowered  to  make 
laws   for   the   internal   government   of  the   country,  to   enter  into 
special  conventions  with  foreign  powers  for  commercial  and  indus- 
trial purposes,  and  to  regulate  the  relations  between  his  own  subjects 
and  foreign  residents  in  Egypt.     Finally,  in  1873,  the  Khedive  got 
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a  fresh  firman,  by  which  he  was  authorised  to  raise  as  many  troops 
as  he  deemed  necessary,  to  have  vessels  of  war — provided  they  were 
not  ironclads — without  any  special  permission,  to  conclude  treaties 
of  commerce  with  foreign  States,  and  to  enact  general  as  well  as 
special  laws.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  Egypt  now  enjoys 
almost  complete  administrative  independence,  it  remains  subject  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  not  only  in  theory,  but  in  fact.     The 
relation  of  Egypt  to  Turkey  is  very  much  what  that  of  Ireland  to 
England  would  be  if  the  viceroyalty  were  made  hereditary  in  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  family,  and  if  Ireland  enjoyed  Home  Eule 
under   despotic   institutions,  the   Lord   Lieutenant  being    autocrat. 
On   such   a   supposition   the    degree  of  independence  possessed  by 
Ireland  would  obviously  vary  according  to  the  accidents  of   time 
and  individual  character.    When  the  reigning  Viceroy  was  a  powerful 
man,  and  the  government  of  England  was  in  weak  hands,  Ireland 
would  be  able  to  do  pretty  much  what  she  liked.     When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Viceroy  was  weak  and  the  statesmen  of  the  Empire 
strong,  British   influence    would  be  wellnigh   equally    powerful   on 
either  side  of  St.  George's  Channel.     The  parallel  is  an  inadequate 
one,  as,  under  any  system  of  government  in   Ireland,  the  interests, 
passions,   and   prejudices   of  the    Irish   people   would   control    the 
authority  of  the  most  vigorous  and  energetic  of  viceroys,  whereas, ' 
in  Egypt,  the  Khedive  is  absolute  master  within  his  own  dominions. 
The  illustration,  however,  may  serve  to  show  what  are  the  existing  rela- 
tions between  Egypt  and  Turkey.    The  Sultan  is  still  the  sovereign  of 
Egypt ;  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Viceroyalty  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Empire ;  the  country  is  administered  in  the  name  of 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful ;  the  Egyptians  are  subjects  of  the 
Porte,  recognising  the  authority,  and  entitled  to  the  protection,  of  the 
sovereign  power  ;  and  the  sole  titles,  on  which  the  partial  autonomy 
of  Egypt  depends,  are  a  series  of  private  engagements  entered  into 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  viceroys,  and  which  might  be  modi- 
fied or  cancelled  at  any  time  if  the  Khedive  and  the  Sultan  should 
agree  in  desiring  to  effect  any  change  in  their  relations. 

Even  with  a  Viceroy  as  vigorous  as  Mehemet  Ali,  and  with  a 
Sultan  as  indolent  and  feeble  as  Abdul  Medjid,  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  Turkey  over  Egypt  was,  as  I  have  shown,  a  very  effective 
one.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  much  more  effective  it  has  proved, 
and  is  likely  to  prove,  under  the  present  Khedivate.  Ismail  Pasha, 
holds  his  throne  by  a  very  different  tenure  from  that  of  the  founder 
of  his  dynasty.  Burdened  by  a  crushing  load  of  debt,  harassed  by 
the  conflicting  claims  of  his(  "irious  creditors,  oppressed  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  his  interests  as  sovereign  with  his  interests  as  a 
colossal  landowner,  surrounded  by  jealousies  and  animosities  to  which 
his  policy  has  given  birth,  the  Khedive  has  not  the  power,  even  if  he 
had  the  will,  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  Porte.  If  the  Sultan  so 
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thought  fit,  he  could  depose  the  Khedive  at  any  moment  in  favour  of 
some  other  member  of  the  dynasty,  and  it  would  be  easy,  in  the 
system  by  which  the  Viceroy  has  administered  his  kingdom,  to  dis- 
cover pleas  which  would  fully  justify  such  an  exercise  of  sovereignty, 
according  to  Oriental  notions.  Nobody  is  better  aware  of  this  fact 
than  Ismail  Pasha  himself.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  insecurity  of 
his  tenure  which  has  caused  him  to  purchase  the  goodwill  of  Stam- 
boul  by  a  system  of  lavish  bribery ;  and  if  things  in  other  respects 
remain  as  they  are,  this  same  knowledge  must,  in  the  future,  render 
him  even  more  subservient  to  Constantinople.  Hitherto  the  Khedive 
has  felt  that,  whatever  might  be  done  privately,  the  Porte  would  never 
proceed  to  extremities  against  him  openly,  for  fear  of  bringing  the 
Eastern  Question  to  a  crisis.  Henceforward,  if  Turkey  looks  to 
Eussia  for  protection,  her  action  with  regard  to  Egypt  will  not  be 
hampered  by  the  dread  of  collateral  consequences. 

So  long,  then,  as  Egypt  remains  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  a  dependency 
of  Turkey,  the  policy  of  Cairo  must  virtually  be  governed  by  that  of 
Constantinople.  Now,  if  the  San  Stefano  programme  should  be  exe- 
cuted, Russia  will  in  future  be  the  one  Power  whose  wishes  Turkey 
must  study  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  Russia,  therefore,  in  virtue  of 
her  authority  on  the  Bosphorus,  will  be  supreme  also  on  the  Nile.  In 
other  words,  Egypt  will  pass  under  a  Russian  protectorate.  It  is,  I 
think,  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  argument  to  show  that 
such  a  protectorate  would  be  opposed  to  our  interests.  As  I  said  in 
the  first  article  I  wrote  on  this  subject,  if  India  is  deemed  not  worth 
the  keeping,  cadit  qucestio.  I  write  for  those  who  agree  with  me 
in  thinking  that  the  preservation  of  our  Indian  Empire  is  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance  to  England,  and  those  who  hold  this  view  will 
need  no  demonstration  to  convince  them  that  we  cannot  allow  Russia 
to  obtain  an  ascendency  in  Egypt  which  would  give  her  the  practical 
command  of  the  Canal  and  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  It  would  be 
better  for  us  that  Egypt  should  become  Russian  territory  than  that, 
while  the  country  remained  nominally  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
its  ruler  should  be  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  the 
former  case,  we  could  be  sure  that  the  Government  of  Cairo  would 
take  no  step  hostile  to  our  interests  unless  Russia  was  prepared  to  go 
to  war  with  England.  In  the  latter  case,  we  should  have  no  such 
certainty.  \Ve  could  never  tell  whether  the  Khedive  was  acting  on 
his  own  initiative,  or  on  that  of  the  Porte,  or  at  the  dictation  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Nor  should  we  be  in  a  position  to  hold  Russia  respon- 
sible for  any  line  of  action  which  the  Khedive  might  adopt.  I  am 
often  told  that  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  ourselves  about  Egypt,  be- 
cause, so  long  as  we  retain  our  supremacy  at  sea,  we  can  always  seize 
the  Isthmus  when  we  think  fit.  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  truth 
of  this  assertion.  But  even  granted  its  accuracy,  it  fails  to  remove 
my  objections  to  allowing  Egypt  to  drift  into  a  position  which  we 
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can  only  upset  by  means  of  war.  The  very  thing  that  I  wish  to  avoid 
is  the  necessity  for  an  appeal  to  force.  I  want  the  Egyptian  question 
to  be  settled  peacefully ;  and — given  our  position  as  masters  of  India 
— it  cannot  be  settled  without  a  war,  supposing  that  Russia  should 
once  obtain  the  same  power  at  Cairo  as  the  issue  of  the  late  campaign 
has  conferred  upon  her  at  the  city  of  the  Sultan. 

Granted,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  leave  Egypt  in  her  present 
position  as  a  dependency  of  the  Porte,  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  question,  what  other  arrangement  can  be  suggested  ?  I 
have  never  concealed  my  belief  that  the  direct  occupation  of  the 
Delta  by  England  would  be  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
interests  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  Egypt  herself.  But,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  settle  the  matter  out 
of  hand,  and  therefore  we  must  perforce  fall  back  on  other  and  less 
effective  solutions.  Let  me  notice  some  of  them.  In  some  quarters 
it  is  proposed  that  Egypt  should  forthwith  be  declared  independent 
of  the  Porte.  Unfortunately  declarations  of  independence  have  no 
magic  power  in  themselves.  Egypt  does  not  at  present  contain 
within  herself  any  of  the  elements  of  a  nationality.  The  Khedive 
may  say  with  far  greater  truth  than  any  other  sovereign  of  whom 
we  know,  L'etat  Jest  moi.  Egypt  is  the  estate  of  the  Khedive, 
and  between  the  Lord  of  Egypt  and  his  serfs  there  exists  nothing 
even  of  that  semi-feudal  relation  which  in  European  countries 
forms  a  sort  of  bond  of  union  between  the  owners  and  tillers  of 
the  soil.  There  is  no  middle  class  in  Egypt,  the  body  of  large  pro- 
prietors is  very  limited  in  number,  and  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
persons  attached  to  the  Viceregal  Court ;  and  the  one  class  of  the 
community,  in  which  there  existed  even  the  germ  of  a  native  nation- 
ality, that  of  the  peasant  proprietors,  has  been  broken  up  under  the 
reign  of  the  Khedive.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  future,  there- 
is  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  an  Egyptian  nation.  In  reality, 
Egypt  may  best  be  described  as  a  gigantic  estate  occupied  by  a  ser- 
vile population,  and  administered  by  a  despotic  landlord  of  alien  race, 
assisted  by  his  family  and  retainers.  Out  of  these  materials  there  is 
no  possibility  of  constructing  an  independent  State  able  to  take  its 
place  in  the  community  of  nations.  No  doubt  the  experiment  might 
have  been  tried  with  less  utter  hopelessness  of  success  if  a  sovereign 
of  an  entirely  different  character  from  Ismail  Pasha  had  reigned  over 
Egypt.  A  ruler  of  the  stamp  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  had  conciliated 
the  respect  of  the  subject  population  by  a  just  though  stern  adminis- 
tration, who  had  sacrificed  every  personal  consideration  to  the  para- 
mount object  of  promoting  the  industrial  prosperity  and  the  military 
strength  of  the  State,  and  who  had  made  it  the  chief  aim  of  his  policy 
to  keep  up  a  strong  army  and  a  full  treasury,  would  have  had  a  better 
chance  of  holding  his  throne  if  independence  had  suddenly  been  thrust 
upon  him.  The  present  Khedive,  however,  has  done  everything  ta 
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render  Egypt  even  less  fit  for  independence  than  she  would  have  been 
under  normal  circumstances.  By  the  reckless  extravagance  of  his 
administration  he  has  loaded  the  country  with  a  burden  of  debt  which 
affords  foreign  countries  not  only  an  excuse  but  a  motive  for  constant 
intervention.  By  the  inordinate  greed  for  land  which  has  led  him  to 
appropriate  to  his  own  use.  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  cultivated 
soil,  he  has  not  only  paralysed  the  industrial  development  of  the 
country,  but  he  has  rendered  his  power  an  object  of  aversion  to  the 
people  over  whom  he  rules.  To  speak  the  truth,  it  is  the  support  of 
Turkey  that  has  kept  the  Khedive  upon  his  throne,  and  if  that  sup- 
port were  removed  he  would  have  at  once  to  place  himself  under  the 
protection  of  some  foreign  power.  Still,  even  under  the  rule  of  a  far 
wiser  and  abler  prince  than  Ismail  Pasha,  I  fail  to  see  how  Egypt 
could  be  made  an  independent  State.  It  is  not  the  result  of  accident 
that  Egypt,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  has  been  ruled  as  the 
dependency  of  one  empire  after  the  other.  The  country  is  too  rich 
to  be  left  undisturbed,  while  its  geographical  position,  the  weakness 
of  its  natural  defences,  and  the  character  of  its  people,  render  its 
conquest  easy  by  any  power  which  commands  its  approaches  either  by 
land  or  sea.  What  has  been  in  the  past  will  be  in  the  future,  and  the 
question  for  Egypt  is  not  whether  she  shall  be  a  dependency,  but 
upon  what  Power  she  shall  be  dependent.  Moreover,  to  speak  the 
truth,  even  if  it  were  possible,  which  I  honestly  believe  it  is  not,  for 
Egypt  to  become  independent,  such  a  solution  of  the  Egyptian  diffi- 
culty would  not  suit  our  interests.  If  it  is  an  object  to  us  to  secure 
an  absolute  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus — and  this  is,  as  I  have 
said,  the  assumption  on  which  my  whole  argument  is  based — we  could 
not  afford  to  have  our  power  of  transit  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Eed  Sea  subject  to  the  caprice  of  an  Oriental  despot  strong 
enough  to  resist  any  interference  with  his  authority,  and  to  act,  not 
only  in  name,  but  in  fact,  as  an  independent  sovereign. 

We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  the  idea  of  converting  Egypt  into  an 
independent  State  as  at  once  impracticable  and  inexpedient.  A  far 
more  plausible  proposal  is  the  neutralisation  of  Egypt  under  an  inter- 
national guarantee.  All  the  chief  nations  of  Europe  have  common 
interest  in  the  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus,  as  well  as  in  the 
security  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  and  if  the  world  could  be  arranged  in 
accordance  with  abstract  ideas,  there  would  be  a  certain  appropriate- 
ness in  declaring  that  the  Delta,  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  public  highway  between  the  East  and  the  West,  should  be 
declared  to  be  the  common  property  of  Europe.  Unfortunately, 
experience  has  taught  us  that,  whatever  may  be  in  store  for  us  in  the 
ages  to  come,  international  guarantees  are  of  no  effective  value  at  the 
present  day.  Examples  might  be  cited  without  end.  Barely  twenty 
years  ago  England,  France,  and  Austria  pledged  themselves  by  a 
formal  contract  that  any  invasion  of  Turkish  territory  should  be  con- 
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sidered  a  casus  belli,  and  should  be  resisted  by  the  united  power  of 
the  three  countries.     Turkey  has  been  invaded,  conquered,  and  de- 
spoiled by  the  very  power  against  whom  the  tripartite  convention  was 
framed,  and  neither  England,  France,  nor  Austria  has  stirred  hand  or 
foot.     By  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Danube  was  placed  under  the  solemn  protection  of  Europe,  and  an 
international  commission  was  appointed  to  watch  over  the  execution  of 
the  guarantee.     This  arrangement  was  reaffirmed  again  in  1871,  and 
yet  when,  seven  years  later,  Eussia  not  only  stops  all  access  to  the 
Danube  in  time  of  war,  but  desires  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the 
river  as  one  of  the  terms  of  peace,  no  opposition  is  raised  by  the 
guaranteeing  Powers,  either  singly  or  collectively.     Again,  in  1867 
the  neutrality  of  Luxembourg  was  guaranteed  by  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe ;   in    1871  this   neutrality  was   openly  violated,  and  the 
fortresses  of  the  Duchy  were  taken  possession  of  by  Germany  without 
even  a  protest  being  raised  by  the  guaranteeing  States.     In  like 
manner,  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  annex  Belgium,  it  is  possible 
that  this  attempt  might  be  resisted  by  some  of  the  European  Powers  ; 
but  this  resistance  would  be  made  because  the  annexation  appeared 
contrary  to  their  interests,  not  because  it  would  be  effected  in  de- 
fiance of  an  international  compact.     So  it  is  in  every  case.     If  Europe 
were  a  bond  fide  confederation,  the  decrees  of  an  international  tri- 
bunal might  be  carried  out  by  federal  execution.     As  it  is,  what  is 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.     If  the  Suez  Canal  were 
declared  to  be  the  property  of  Europe,  and  if  any  infraction  of  its 
neutrality  were  declared  an  offence  against  the  European  common- 
wealth, the  declaration  would  in  reality  leave  things  as  they  are.     No 
sensible  man  can  imagine  that  if,  after  such  a  declaration  had  been 
made,  Germany,  or  Eussia,  or  England  were  to  place  a  fleet  in  the 
Canal,  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Holland, 
and  Denmark,  would  go  to  war  with  the  offending  State  simply  and 
solely  because  they  were  parties  to  a  treaty  guaranteeing  the  neutra- 
lisation of  the  Trans-Isthmus  route.     The  Powers  would  elect  to 
fight  or  not  to  fight  as  their  respective  interests  might  seem  to  dic- 
'  tate,  and  for  no  other  reason.     In  plain  truth,  the  security  of  the 
Canal  would  not  be  one  whit  augmented  if  every  Power  in  Europe  had 
signed  a  convention  declaring  that  a  violation  of  its  neutrality  should 
be  a  casus  belli.     It  is  obvious  that  the  more  complicated  a  guarantee 
is,  the  smaller  is  the  chance  of  its  proving  effective.    Now,  any  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  Suez  Canal  could  be  placed  under  the  custody  of 
Europe  must  necessarily  provide  for  a  variety  of  contingencies.     The 
Canal  is  not  a  natural  strait  such  as  the  Bosphorus,  which  can  only 
be  closed  by  an  overt  display  of  force.     Its  utility  as  an  open  water-way 
may  be  destroyed  by  artificial  or  accidental  obstructions,  by  acts  of 
omission  as  well  as  of  commission.     The  Canal  has  not  only  to  be  pro- 
tected from  attack,  but  to  be  kept  in  working  order,  and  the  latter 
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object  is  one  which  cannot  be  secured  by  any  system  of  international 
guarantees. 

Then  again,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  previous  articles,  the  question 
of  the  Canal  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  the  Isthmus.  Any 
protectorate  over  the  Canal  must  be  extended  over  the  Delta.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Canal  is  to  be  placed  under  an  international 
guarantee,  Egypt  would  have  to  be  ruled  by  an  international  com- 
mission. Such  a  system  of  administration  is  most  unsatisfactory 
under  all  circumstances,  but  is  exceptionally  objectionable  in  Egypt, 
where  the  jealousies  of  the  Powers  composing  the  protectorate  would 
paralyse  any  possibility  of  united  action.  Even  if  the  protection 
of  the  Canal  did  not  involve  the  necessity  of  intervention  in  the 
Isthmus,  an  international  protectorate  would  not  suit  our  require- 
ments. Up  to  a  certain  point  English  interests  in  respect  of  the 
Canal  are  identical  with  those  of  Europe.  As  a  pacific  and  industrial 
nation,  wedded  to  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade,  we  are  anxious  that 
the  Canal  should  be  open  to  all  the  world  in  time  of  peace,  and  that 
the  transit  through  it  should  be  made  as  easy,  as  safe,  and  as  cheap 
as  possible.  We  have  not  the  wish,  even  if  we  had  the  power,  to 
monopolise  the  Canal  for  the  protection  of  British  trade  ;  and  though 
our  motives  may  be  questioned,  nobody  now  doubts  the  sincerity  of 
our  desire  to  give  ^trade  all  over  the  world  a  fair  field  and  no  favour. 
But  in  the  event  of  war  the  interests  of  England  as  concerns  the 
Canal  would  be  directly  opposed  to  those  of  the  other  European 
Powers.  They  would  naturally  wish  to  keep  the  waters  of  the  Canal 
neutral,  and  to  exclude  the  war-vessels  of  the  belligerents.  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  owners  of  India,  should  be  obliged,  as  a 
matter  of  self-defence,  to  employ  the  Canal  for  the  passage  of  our 
own  men-of-war,  and  to  exclude  from  it  the  vessels  of  our  enemy. 
To  speak  more  plainly,  our  route  to  India  lies  across  the  Isthmus ; 
and  we  cannot  entrust  the  protection  of  that  route  to  any  combina- 
tion of  Powers  in  which,  if  necessity  should  arise,  our  authority  would 
not  be  recognised  as  supreme. 

A  third  solution  which  has  been  proposed  is  that  of  an  Anglo- 
French  occupation.  There  are  many  considerations  which  tell  in 
favour  of  this  solution.  Anything  which  tends  to  restore  the  old 
entente  cordiale  between  France  and  England  is  an  advantage,  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  of  self-interest.  The  time  may 
well  come  at  no  distant  date  when  England  may  require  allies  on  the 
Continent ;  and  one  of  the  chief  Powers,  who,  as  an  ally,  would  be  at 
once  able  and  willing  to  render  her  effective  aid,  is  France.  If,  under 
the  Republic,  the  Anglo-French  alliance  of  the  Empire  could  be 
restored,  it  would  be  a  benefit  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  Europe. 
Supposing,  therefore,  a  joint  occupation  of  Egypt  was  calculated  to 
consolidate  our  friendship  with  France,  I  should  feel  that  this  con- 
sideration outweighed  many  obvious  objections  to  the  proposal  viewed 
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on  its  own  merits.  But  all  experience  has  shown  that  a  joint 
occupation  invariably  leads  to  dissensions  between  the  occupying 
Powers.  France  has  no  interests  in  India,  while,  as  a  Catholic 
Power,  she  has  interests  in  the  Levant,  with  which  we  have  no 
concern.  The  traditions  of  her  Egyptian  policy  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  our  own,  and  her  position  in  Europe  renders  it  a  para- 
mount object  of  her  diplomacy  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of 
Eussia.  Under  these  circumstances  any  joint  English  and  French 
occupation  of  Egypt  must,  I  fear,  lead  sooner  or  later  to  disputes 
between  the  two  nations,  and  revive  animosities  now  wellnigh  for- 
gotten. There  is,  too,  an  even  more  fatal  objection  to  the  joint 
occupation  scheme ;  and  that  is  that  France  is  absolutely  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  policy  of  non-intervention  in  foreign  affairs 
which  she  has  pursued  since  1871.  Amidst  all  French  parties  there 
prevails  a  conviction  that  Germany  would  welcome  any  opportunity 
for  a  renewed  attack  on  France,  either  directly  through  war,  or 
indirectly  through  the  annexation  of  adjacent  territories.  This  con- 
viction, whether  true  or  false,  renders  it  the  paramount  object  of 
French  statesmanship  to  avoid  any  action  which  might  possibly  afford 
Germany  the  opportunity  she  is  supposed  to  covet.  Now,  as  long  as 
France  holds  steadily  aloof  from  all  action  outside  her  own  frontiers, 
it  is  difficult  even  for  the  Macchiavellian  ingenuity  attributed  to 
Prince  Bismarck  to  justify  any  further  aggression  on  the  ground  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  or  the  welfare  of  Germany  is  threatened  by 
French  intrigues.  For  my  own  part  1  doubt  both  the  necessity  and 
the  wisdom  of  this  policy  of  abstention.  But  under  its  influence 
France  has,  on  various  occasions  within  the  last  six  years,  abstained 
from  taking  action  in  foreign  questions  in  which  she  is  far  more 
deeply  concerned  and  interested  than  she  is  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt. 
We  may  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that  the  French  Government 
would  decline  to  cooperate  with  our  own  in  any  action  with  regard 
to  Egypt  which  might  enable  Germany  to  say  that  as  France  was 
seeking  to  aggrandise  herself  in  the  East,  she  must  look  after  her  own 
interests  in  the  West.  In  other  words,  a  joint  Anglo-French  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,  even  if  it  were  desirable  in.  itself,  is  impossible,  owing 
to  the  attitude  of  France. 

Thus,  by  eliminating  one  solution  after  another,  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  we  are  to  do  anything  to  strengthen 
our  position  in  Egypt,  we  must  do  it  by  ourselves  and  for  ourselves. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  action  in  Egypt,  whether  under 
the  form  of  annexation,  occupation,  or  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
tectorate, are  matters  I  have  already  fully  discussed  in  my  previous 
articles  ;  and  I  see  no  good  in  going  back  over  old  ground.  For  my 
present  purpose  I  assume  that  the  strengthening  of  our  position  on 
the  Isthmus  is  admitted  to  be  desirable  in  itself.  This  object,  as  I 
hold,  could  at  once  be  attained  by  our  formally  declaring  that 
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supremacy  in  Egypt  is  essential  to  us  for  the  protection  of  our  com- 
munications with  India.  My  meaning  will  best  be  illustrated  by  an 
episode  of  our  annals  as  an  Eastern  power  very  little  known  at  home. 
The  story,  as  I  have  heard  it,  runs  thus.  A  score  of  years  ago,  a 
French  fleet  arrived  suddenly  at  Aden  on  an  unknown  errand.  The 
officers  were  invited  to  dine  with  the  governor  of  the  settlement ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  banquet  the  commander  of  the  French 
squadron  casually  informed  his  host  that  at  daybreak  he  was  to  sail 
for  Perim  under  secret  orders  to  occupy  in  the  name  of  France  the 
island  rock  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Ked  Sea.  Those 
were  the  days  when  telegraph  wires  had  not  yet  spanned  the  world, 
and  when  British  officials  were  not  afraid  to  act  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility. The  Governor  of  Aden  drank  to  the  success  of  the  French 
expedition,  but  before  his  guests  had  quitted  the  table  a  despatch 
boat  had  stolen  out  of  the  harbour,  and  when  the  French  squadron 
reached  Perim  a  few  hours  later,  they  found  the  Union  Jack  flying 
over  the  rock,  and  guarded  by  an  English  sentinel.  They  had  come 
too  late ;  and  the  command  of  the  Eed  Sea,  alone  and  undisputed, 
was  secured  to  England.  What  is  wanted  now  is  that  when,  whether 
by  Congress  or  otherwise,  the  Continental  Powers  come  to  deal,  as 
they  must  deal  at  no  distant  period,  with  the  possession  of  Egypt, 
they  should  find  a  British  flagstaff  planted  on  Egyptian  soil. 

The  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way  of  this  solution  are,  I  admit, 
seriously  aggravated,  if  not  rendered  insurmountable,  by  the  attitude 
of  France  and  the  engagements  into  which  our  Foreign  Office  has 
thought  fit  to  enter.  There  is  no  good  in  blinking  the  fact  that 
the  French  Government  has  protested  energetically  against  our 
taking  any  action  in  Egypt  which  might  entail  the  establishment 
of  our  own  supremacy  there  to  the  possible  detriment  of  France. 
It  is  no  secret  that  both  before  and  since  his  accession  to  office  M. 
Waddington  has  distinctly  warned  our  Government  that  though, 
in  her  present  position,  France  must  perforce  acquiesce  in  any  step 
we  may  take  in  Egypt,  a  British  occupation  of  the  Isthmus  would 
be  a  measure  to  which  France  could  only  submit  under  protest. 
Such  a  measure,  we  have  been  officially  assured,  even  if  it  did  not 
ultimately  lead  to  war,  must  excite  an  amount  of  popular  resentment 
across  the  Channel  fatal  to  any  future  entente  cordiale  between  the 
two  countries.  Now,  such  a  protest  made  in  such  a  manner  from 
such  a  source  deserves  the  most  serious  and  respectful  consideration. 
My  own  view,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  is  that  in  the  end  the 
policy  of  every  country  is  governed,  and  ought  to  be  governed,  by 
its  own  interests;  and  if  the  vital  interests  of  England  and  France 
should  unhappily  come  into  conflict  I  should  not  hesitate,  however 
much  I  might  regret  the  necessity,  to  sacrifice  the  latter  to  the 
former.  Still,  putting  aside  all  considerations  of  sympathy  and 
sentiment,  the  friendship  of  France  is  a  matter  of  such  material 
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importance  to  us,  that  I  should  shrink  from  recommending  any  action 
in    Egypt,  not  absolutely  essential  to    our    imperial   safety,   which 
might  imperil  our   friendly  relations   with   France   in   the   future. 
But  I  have  got  to  be  shown  first  that  the  danger  is  a  reality,  not  a 
bugbear.      Of  course  an  English  occupation   of   Egypt   could   not 
well  be  popular  in  France.     No  nation  ever  likes  to  see  another 
nation    become  supreme  in    countries  where   it   has   formerly   held 
the  first  place.     Our  own  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  occupation 
of  Constantinople  by  Kussia  may  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  feelings 
with  which  Frenchmen  may  well  regard  the  possible  establishment  of 
a  British  protectorate  over  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.     But  our  irritation 
at  the  Bosphorus  passing  into  Eussian  hands  would  not  hinder  us 
from  allying  ourselves  with  Kussia  half  a  dozen  years  hence  in  order 
to  avert  a  common  danger  or  promote  a  common  interest ;  and  I 
estimate  the  gros  bon  sens  of  the  French  nation  far  too  highly  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  refuse  to  cooperate  with  us  hereafter  for  their 
own  advantage  as  well  as  ours — the  only  contingency  in  which  they 
ever  will  cooperate — because  their  amour  propre  was  offended  by 
our  having  become  the  dominant  power  in  Egypt.     After  all,  France 
has  acquiesced  in  our  overthrow  of  her  power  in  India,  in  our  an- 
nexation of  her  Canadian  colonies,  and  in  our  occupation  of  Malta. 
She  may  not  have  forgotten  these  offences ;  but  the  remembrance 
has  not  hindered  her  from  assisting  us  loyally  and  faithfully,  when- 
ever it  suited  her  policy  to  become  our  ally.    The  French,  as  a  nation, 
have  never  cared  about  foreign  possessions ;  their  commercial  interests 
in    Egypt  are   insignificant,  while  their   financial  interests,  which 
are  very  considerable,  would  be  promoted  by  British  intervention  in 
the  Isthmus.      Under  these  circumstances  it  would    require    more 
than  the  expression  of  opinion  of  an  individual  French  politician, 
however  eminent,  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  France  would  cherish 
any  feeling  of  permanent  resentment  towards  England,  even  if  we 
were  to  interfere  with   the  footing  which  French   influence  justly 
acquired  in  Egypt  by  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Apart,  too,  from  general  considerations,  there  are  special  reasons 
for  doubting  how  far  M.  Waddington  can  be  taken  as  a  true  exponent 
of  the  sentiments  entertained  by  his  fellow-countrymen  with  regard 
to  an  English  occupation  of  Egypt.  At  the  time  when  we  purchased 
the  Khedive's  shares  in  the  Canal,  it  was  deemed  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion on  the  Continent  that  this  purchase  was  only  the  first  step 
towards  annexation.  Yet  no  outcry  was  raised  against  this  measure, 
either  by  the  French  Government  or  the  French  people.  The  Duke 
de  Gazes  was  in  many  respects  a  typical  Frenchman,  and  under  a 
long  succession  of  ministries  he  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the 
country  ;  yet  he  never  deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  a  formal  protest 
against  English  intervention  in  Egypt.  The  necessity  of  upholding 
French  ascendency  in  the  Levant  was  one  of  the  traditions  of  the 
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Monarchy  of  July.  The  Dufaure  Ministry  are  the  representatives 
of  the  old  Parliamentary  school,  and  share  the  ideas  of  foreign  policy 
of  the  Thiers  and  Guizot  era.  To  speak  the  truth,  M.  Waddington 
and  his  colleagues  are  very  respectable  and  worthy  politicians,  who 
serve  well  enough  to  hold  office  during  the  interval  of  transition 
which  must  elapse  between  the  downfall  of  the  Eight  and  the  full 
triumph  of  the  Left ;  but  they  do  not  represent  the  France  of  to-day 
any  more  than  a  Whig  family  ministry  would  represent  the  England 
of  1878.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that,  in  virtue  of  his  English 
name  and  parentage,  M.  Waddington  is  bound  to  be  more  French  than 
the  French,  and  to  expose  himself  to  any  imputation  sooner  than  to 
that  of  undue  subservience  to  the  wishes  of  la  perfide  Albion.  All 
these  things  should  be  borne  in  mind  before  we  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  cannot  strengthen  our  position  in  Egypt  except  at  the 
cost  of  alienating  the  friendship  of  France.  It  is  worth  while,  too,  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  within  the  last  few  weeks  the  policy  of 
the  French  Foreign  Office  in  respect  of  Egypt  has  been  attacked  and 
held  up  to  ridicule  in  the  Republique  Franpaise.  M.  Gambetta's 
paper  is  never  tired  of  pointing  out  that  the  interests  of  France  in 
Egypt  are  solely  based  on  a  legendary  tradition  ;  that  the  pecuniary 
exigencies  of  French  bondholders  have  no  connection  with  the  poli- 
tical interests  of  France,  and  that  the  only  wise  and  safe  course  for 
the  country  is  to  leave  the  Egyptian  question  to  be  settled  by  those 
whom  it  concerns.  What  are  the  motives  which  have  led  the  Gam- 
betta  section  of  the  Eepublican  party  to  attack  M.  Waddington  for 
his  attempt  to  uphold  French  influence  in  Egypt  is  a  question  there 
is  no  need  to  enter  upon  here.  All  I  would  point  out  is  that  the 
Republique  Franpaise  is  not  likely  to  take  up  a  line  of  argument 
very  distasteful  to  French  policy  or  sentiment. 

Even,  however,  if  we  could  assume  that  our  action  need  not  be 
hampered  by  any  fear  of  giving  serious  umbrage  to  France,  we  should 
still  be  confronted  by  a  difficulty  of  our  own  creation.  Within  the 
last  few  weeks  M.  Waddington  made  inquiries  from  our  Foreign 
Office  as  to  whether  we  contemplated  any  action  in  Egypt.  Instead 
of  giving  the  simple  answer,  that  we  had  no  present  intention  of  in- 
tervening, but  that  in  the  troubled  state  of  Eastern  affairs  it  was 
impossible  to  say  what  measures  we  might  be  called  on  to  adopt 
under  future  and  uncertain  eventualities,  Lord  Derby  went  out  of 
his  way  to  pledge  himself  to  a  policy  of  absolute  non-intervention. 
The  pledge  was  given  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  Parlia- 
ment or  of  the  country,  even  if,  which  seems  doubtful,  it  received 
the  sanction  of  his  colleagues.  The  country,  therefore,  is  not  bound 
for  the  future  by  Lord  Derby's  declarations  ;  but  the  Ministry  are  so 
bound.  Except,  therefore,  in  the  improbable  event  of  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  Ministry  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  we 
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cannot  for  the  present  take  any  active  measures  in  respect  of  Egypt 
without  the  sanction,  if  not  the  cooperation,  of  France. 

It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  we  were  condemned  to  virtual  in- 
action ;  and  so  we  should  have  been  if  things  had  been  going  on 
satisfactorily  in  Egypt  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  Fortunately 
for  us,  the  force  of  circumstances  has  created  a  necessity  for  interven- 
tion of  some  kind,  a  necessity  which  France  has  been  the  first  to 
recognise.  The  general  outline  of  the  latest  stage  in  the  financial 
troubles  of  Egypt  may  be  stated  briefly  without  entering  on  details 
which  only  interest  the  holders  of  Egyptian  stocks.  During  the  last 
six  months  the  Khedive  has  been  endeavouring  to  upset  the  settle- 
ment concluded  between  himself  and  Messrs.  Goschen  and  Joubert 
as  representatives  of  the  bondholders.  He  alleges — whether  with  or 
without  justice  is  not  now  the  question — that  this  settlement  was 
based  upon  erroneous  calculations  ;  that  the  country  cannot  bear  the 
burden  of  taxation  required  for  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  and  that 
the  rate  of  interest  must  be  reduced  as  a  matter  not  of  justice,  but 
of  necessity.  The  revenue  returns  have  fallen  off  with  mysterious 
rapidity;  and  if  things  are  as  they  are  represented  to  be  by  the 
Khedive,  the  date  is  fast  approaching  at  Which  Egypt  must  follow 
the  example  of  Turkey,  and  repudiate  her  liabilities.  The  bond- 
holders are  not  in  a  position  to  exact  the  uttermost  farthing,  even  if 
they  were  inclined  to  do  so  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  would  only  be 
too  thankful  to  sanction  any  arrangement  which  would  give  them  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  receiving  a  fair  return  for  their  advances. 
But,  in  order  to  protect  their  own  interests,  they  insisted,  as  an 
essential  preliminary  to  any  modification  of  the  Goschen-Joubert 
arrangement,  on  a  bonafide  investigation  into  the  exact  amount  of 
the  liabilities  of  Egypt,  and  into  the  causes,  whether  financial  or  ad- 
ministrative, which  have  led  to  the  Khedive's  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. This  demand  the  Khedive  resisted  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  He  was  willing  to  have  any  number  of  inquiries  conducted 
on  his  own  terms  by  his  own  nominees ;  but  for  a  long  time  His 
Highness  practically  rejected  every  proposal  for  an  independent 
investigation  which  would  go  into  the  roots  of  the  whole  question. 
As  I  showed  in  my  article  on  '  Egypt  and  the  Khedive,'  the  causa 
causans  of  the  embarrassments  of  Egypt  is  the  colossal  appropriation 
of  land  by  the  Viceroy,  and  the  vicious  system  under  which  he 
administers  his  monster  estate.  Any  genuine  inquiry  must  lay  bare 
this  truth ;  and  for  this  reason  the  Khedive  was  resolved  not  to 
submit  to  such  an  inquiry,  except  under  compulsion. 

Now,  under  normal  circumstances  such  compulsion  was  not  likely 
to  be  applied.  Till  quite  recently  our  Government  adhered  rigidly 
to  the  principle  that  the  interests  of  Egyptian  bondholders  are  not 
matters  of  national  concern ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  quite  ready  to  admit 
the  soundness  of  the  principle.  In  France,  however,  the  case  is 
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different.  There  the  connection  between  the  great  financial 
establishments  and  the  Government  is  far  closer  than  it  is  with  us. 
Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  some  of  the  leading  French 
banking  houses  are  very  large  holders  of  Egyptian  stocks,  and  that 
any  sudden  collapse  of  Egyptian  credit  might  prove  most  injurious 
to  their  credit.  It  is  also  notorious  that  the  relations  between  these 
banking  houses  and  the  French  Administration  are  extremely  close 
now,  as  they  have  been  under  a  long  succession  of  previous  govern- 
ments. No  departure  from  precedent  is  involved,  therefore,  in  the 
efforts  which  the  present  French  Ministry  has  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Egyptian  bondholders.  Chiefly,  as  I  understand,  at  the  instigation 
of  France,  the  two  governments  of  Paris  and  London  have  agreed 
at  last  to  urge  officially  upon  the  Khedive  the  imperative  necessity 
of  submitting  to  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  state  of  his  finances 
and  the  causes  of  his  embarrassments,  and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose that  this  inquiry  shall  be  conducted  by  English  and  French 
officials. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  this  decision.  Not 
being  a  bondholder  myself,  I  only  care  for  the  financial  aspect  of 
the  Egyptian  question  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  permanent  welfare  of 
a  country  in  which  I  take  much  interest,  and  the  political  relations 
of  England  towards  the  territory  across  which  lies  her  route  to  India. 
What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  by  this  step  we  have  committed 
ourselves  to  intervention  in  company  with  France.  However  much 
our  Ministers  may,  and  probably  will,  disclaim  all  ulterior  responsi- 
bility, the  broad  fact  remains  that  we  have  exerted  pressure  in  order 
to  induce  the  Khedive  to  acquiesce  in  an  investigation  which  he 
avowedly  resents  as  an  infraction  of  his  sovereign  rights,  that  we  have 
proposed  to  conduct  this  investigation  through  our  own  agents,  and 
that  we  have  thus  made  ourselves  answerable  for  the  consequences  to 
which  such  an  inquiry  may,  or  rather  must,  lead.  The  English 
Government  has  hitherto  persistently  declined  to  interest  itself 
directly  in  any  way  on  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  bondholders,  on 
the  ground  that  any  intervention  in  the  financial  affairs  of  Egypt 
must  entail  interference  in  its  general  administration.  We  have 
at  length  consented  to  interest  ourselves  directly,  and  we  must 
be  prepared  to  fulfil  the  responsibility  we  have  thus  undertaken. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  undertaken  this  responsibility  in  conjunction 
with  France ;  but  our  liability  is,  in  mercantile  phrase,  'joint  and 
several,'  that  is,  it  is  one  from  which  we  cannot  be  relieved  by  the 
inability  of  our  associate  to  meet  his  engagements. 

To  put  the  matter  in  another  form.  We  have  entered,  wisely  or 
unwisely,  upon  a  course  of  action  which  may  probably  place  us  ere 
long  under  the  alternative  of  either  abandoning  our  position  in 
Egypt?  or  of  strengthening  that  position  by  overt  intervention.  This 
being  so,  we  are  bound  in  common  prudence  to  ascertain  from  the 
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Power  with  whom  we  are  acting  whether  she  is  in  a  position  to  follow 
out  to  its  logical  results  the  course  on  which  we  have  jointly  entered, 
even  if  these  results  should  necessitate  active  intervention.  A  pro- 
posal of  this  kind,  made  frankly  and  openly,  would  do  much  to 
remove  the  susceptibilities  of  France ;  and  if  it  should  be  found,  as 
in  all  likelihood  would  prove  to  be  the  case,  that  France  was  not 
inclined  to  expose  herself  to  the  risks  attaching  to  any  departure 
from  her  policy  of  effacement,  our  hands  would  be  free.  We  should 
then  be  able  to  say  that  while  guaranteeing  the  utmost  freedom  and 
security  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  and  while  protecting  the 
interests  of  France  in  the  Canal  and  in  the  Isthmus  as  zealously  as 
our  own,  we  were  determined  to  have  in  our  own  keeping  the  custody 
of  the  positions  which  command  our  route  to  India.  If  once  this 
was  said,  we  could  await  the  decisions  of  the  Congress  with  perfect 
equanimity.  But  if  some  action  be  not  taken,  and  that  promptly, 
the  position  of  England  at  the  Congress  is  calculated  to  excite  grave 
apprehensions.  If  the  Congress  meets,  the  future  position  of  Egypt 
will,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  be  determined  by  an  assemblage 
of  Powers  either  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  exceptional  interests  ot 
England  in  the  Levant.  It  is  true  we  might,  and  I  trust  should, 
repudiate  any  decision  of  the  Congress  which  was  detrimental  to 
the  security  of  our  route  to  India ;  but  we  could  only  do  so  at  the 
risk,  if  not  at  the  certainty,  of  war.  All  chance  of  any  such  deci- 
sion being  given  would  be  avoided  if  England  let  it  be  known 
beforehand  that  she  would  allow  no  Power  or  combination  of  Powers 
to  interfere  with  her  supremacy  in  Egypt.  Our  flagstaff,  in  other 
words,  should  be  planted  at  Port  Said— as  it' was  at  Perim. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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A  MODERN  'SYMPOSIUM; 


fS  THE  POPULAR  JUDGMENT  IN  POLITICS  MORE 
JUST  THAN  THAT  OF  THE  HIGHER  ORDERS? 

LORD   ARTHUR   RUSSELL. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  recent  controversy  with  Mr.  Lowe  respect- 
ing the  lowering  of  the  county  franchise,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  popular  judgment  on  political  questions  was  often  more  just  than 
that  of  the  higher  orders.  Mr.  Lowe1  remarked  :  '  We  should  be  glad 
to  have  an  instance,  but  none  is  given  us.'  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  : 
1  To  enumerate  the  instances  in  full  would  be  beyond  the  compass  of  an 
article  which  aims  at  bringing  the  question  to  a  point,  or  indeed  of 
any  article.  It  might  be  enough  to  say,  the  instances  make  up 
nearly  the  whole  history  of  the  country  since  the  peace  of  1815.'2 
Mr.  Gladstone  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  several  striking  instances, 
and  concludes : — 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  subject  of  the  first  magnitude  which  might  not 
be  specified  in  the  list,  unless  that  perhaps  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation. 
Without  any  other  exception,  the  popular  judgment  on  these  broad  issues  has  been 
more  nearly  just  and  true,  has  gone  more  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  than  that  of 

1  Fortnightly  Review,  p.  738  2  Nineteenth  Centwy,  January,  p.  200. 
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the  higher  orders.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  confession  is  one  agreeable  to 
make,  but  whether  it  is  true. 

I  have  often  heard  this  opinion  stated  abroad  by  continental  Demo- 
crats in  a  somewhat  cruder  form,  and  this  mode  of  depreciating  the 
value  of  knowledge  and  education  has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
most  objectionable  methods  of  flattering  the  sovereign.  But  now 
that  I  see  it  adopted  by  so  eminent  a  statesman  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  I 
have  thought  the  question  worthy  of  closer  examination,  and  it 
becomes,  I  think,  a  very  interesting  problem  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
true,  and  whether  it  is  capable  of  more  precise  determination  before 
it  can  be  adopted  in  political  science.  The  question  is  whether  in- 
stinct really  is  a  safer  guide  than  knowledge  in  the  judgment  of 
political  problems,  and  I  believe  that,  on  closer  examination,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  exceptions  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  our  adopt- 
ing the  rule  for  our  guidance.  The  opinion  is  sincerely  held  by  many 
members  of  the  advanced  Eadical  party  in  this  country,  that,  if  the 
direction  of  public  affairs  were  placed  under  the  more  immediate 
control  of  the  working  classes,  we  should  enjoy  in  England  a  better 
government  than  we  do  under  existing  arrangements ;  and  this 
opinion  is  very  ably  represented  in  the  monthly  political  summaries 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  writing  on  the  government  of  the  town  of 
Paris  by  the  Commune,  says  : — 

The  idea  which  the  wealthy  and  professional .  classes  have  so  carefully  fostered, 
that  the  whole  system  of  administration  from  top  to  bottom  is  a  peculiar  mystery 
in  which  they  alone  have  been  initiated,  is  a  dogma  so  irrational  that  it  could  only 
obtain  as  long  as  fitness  for  government  is  supposed  to  depend  on  rhetorical  skill. 
In  sober  truth,  the  practical  sense  of  an  active  workman  is  often  the  most  useful 
quality  in  the  politician  of  a  crisis.  And  nothing  in  this  movement  (the  Com- 
mune of  1871)  is  more  promising,  and  certainly  nothing  has  more  angered  its 
enemies,  than  the  high  measure  of  success  with  which  mere  workmen  have  con- 
ducted the  government  of  a  vast  capital.  .  .  .  The  workmen  have  shown  how 
emergencies  are  to  be  met,  and  how  it  is  possible  to  be  a  statesman  without 
academic  adroitness,  and  to  be  a  minister  without  the  ostentation  of  courts.3 

I  am  convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  skilled  workmen  were 
called  upon  suddenly  to  take  the  places  and  discharge  the  duties  of 
our  Cabinet  ministers,  they  would  find  the  task  quite  beyond  their 
power.  Yet  no  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  works  with 
attention  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  or  suspect  him  of 
being  a  courtier  of  the  working  men. 

We  have  heard  the  theorist ;  let  us  now  turn  to  the  opinion  of 
Colonel  Rossel,  who  had  practical  experience  of  the  government  of  the 
Parisian  Commune,  and  who  paid  for  his  lessons  with  his  life.  The 
following  is  from  the  reflections  the  unfortunate  man  wrote  in 
prison,  and  which  were  published  with  his  posthumous  papers : — 

*  Fortnightly  Review,  1871,  p.  573. 
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There  is  one  point  on  which  'I  consider  the  Commune  a  complete  experiment — 
that  is,  the  incompetence  of  the  working  classes  for  government.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  government  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
instructed  classes  until  the  working  classes  are  possessed  of  sufficient  instruction. 
Let  the  people  then  acquire  instruction  if  they  wish  to  have  their  legitimate  share 
in  the  conduct  of  business  and  the  distribution  of  fortunes.  But  for  the  present — 
I  will  speak  the  word  without  mincing  it — the  people  are  too  stupid  to  govern  us. 
They  have  not  sufficient  sound  ideas,  and  they  have  too  many  false  ideas.  .  .  . 
Incapable  of  improving  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  they  are  still  more 
incapable  of  managing  public  affairs.  I  did  all  I  could,  when  I  served  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  find  among  the  working  classes,  or  among  the  small  tradesmen  who 
were  partisans  of  the  Revolution,  men  capable  of  commanding  or  administering; 
I  did,  I  repeat  it,  all  I  could.  Well,  I  formally  declare  that  I  only  found  capable 
auxiliaries  in  the  instructed  classes. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  I  understand,  makes  an  exception  with  regard  to 
questions  of  religious  toleration.  In  these  matters  he  admits  that  the 
educated  are  more  often  just  than  the  uneducated  classes.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  I  feel  sure,  would  also  except  questions  of  financial  policy. 
In  the  arrangement  of  a  Budget,  for  example,  or  the  distribution  of 
the  incidence  of  taxes,  a  knowledge  of  political  economy  will  be  a 
safer  guide  than  ignorance  led  by  compassion  for  the  privations  of  the 
poor.  A  sincere  Democrat  would  most  certainly  find  it  impossible  to 
define  even  approximatively  the  amount  of  education  which,  according 
to  his  faith,  unfits  a  man  for  judging  fairly  of  political  questions.  I 
recollect  telling  one  of  my  Eed  Kepublican  friends  in  Paris  that  I 
thought  his  demand  for  compulsory  education  of  the  working  classes 
inconsistent  with  his  opinion  that  the  bourgeoisie  were  always  in  the 
wrong  ;  but  I  failed  in  getting  any  answer  from  him,  except  a  long 
diatribe  against  *  les  habits  noirs.'  A  large  crowd  of  ignorant  men 
standing  silently  together  would  certainly  never  arrive  instinctively 
at  the  formation  of  a  sound  opinion  in  matters  politic  without  the 
help  of  a  leader,  whose  success  will  be  equal  to  his  eloquence.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  emotional  response,  which  has  often 
the  appearance  of  generosity  and  sometimes  coincides  with  it,  can  be 
obtained  from  an  ignorant  crowd,  by  an  eloquent  speaker,  with  greater 
facility  than  from  an  assemblage  of  enlightened  men.  The  unculti- 
vated mind  is  slow,  ill  armed  with  argumentative  weapons,  unable  to 
detect  fallacies,  or  even  to  discern  contradictions,  and  it  is  easily 
carried  away,  whereas  the  cultivated  mind  has  been  trained  in  the 
presence  of  argument,  immediately  to  seek  for  objections  and  to  try 
and  detect  flaws  in  reasoning.  Hence  the  rebellious  nature  of  a  culti- 
vated assembly,  and  hence  the  preference  of  the  professional  dema- 
gogue for  an  ignorant  audience.  A  Dieu  le  veult  will  not  carry  off, 
now-a-days,  a  cultivated  assembly  to  a  crusade. 

The  clubs  of  London  and  the  salons  of  Paris  are,  by  their  very 
nature,  captious,  critical,  keenly  alive  to  the  ridiculous,  and  have  a  mor- 
bid fear  of  being  bored.  They  do  not  like  earnestness  or  enthusiasm 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  wish  to  dwell  lightly  on'passing 
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events.  But  it  would  be  misleading  to  take  the  clubs  and  salons 
as  the  sole  representatives  of  the  thoughtful  opinion  of  the  educated 
classes.  A  crowd  of  ignorant  men,  under  the  spell  of  a  popular  orator, 
may  for  a  time  be  more  illuminated  on  some  special  question  than  a 
gathering  of  stolid  Peers  at  the  Carlton  left  entirely  to  their  own 
devices ;  but  this  shows  the  impressionable  nature  of  the  masses,  not 
their  intelligence. 

The  whole  history  of  modern  society  in  England  since  the  peace 
of  1815  is  the  recital  of  the  efforts  of  the  cultivated  classes  in  favour 
of  their  more  ignorant  brethren ;  and  if  the  popular  judgment  on 
political  questions  has  often  been  more  just  than  that  of  the  higher 
orders,  this  has  been  due  to  the  education  the  people  have  received 
through  the  press  and  in  a  long  series  of  public  meetings  from  their 
political  leaders,  who  without  knowledge  could  never  have  led,  and 
not  to  the  unerring  and  unaided  instinct  of  the  masses.  To  take  a 
very  recent  example.  It  is  perfectly  out  of  the  question,  without 
some  knowledge  of  geography,  statistics,  and  history,  to  form  any 
sound  opinion  on  what  is  called  '  the  Eastern  Question.'  Mr.  Gladstone, 
by  devoting  his  marvellous  powers  to  a  good  cause,  has  during  more 
than  a  year  enlightened  and  instructed  the  people  on  a  difficult 
problem,  and  has  saved  this  country  from  drifting  into  an  unjust 
war  for  a  bad  cause.  But  without  guidance  and  instruction  the 
masses  could  have  arrived  at  no  opinion  whatsoever  on  the  Eastern 
Question.  The  Tichborne  delusion  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  recent 
and  striking  example  of  popular  opinion  formed  without  honest  and 
intelligent  guidance.  Unfortunately  the  doctrine  of  the  democratic 
school  that  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  and  the  generosity  of  the 
masses  will  always  meet  with  better  success  than  an  appeal  to  their 
cruelty  and  cupidity,  must  be  dismissed  as  erroneous  by  every  dis- 
passionate student  of  modern  history. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  'The  question  is  not 
whether  the  confession  is  one  agreeable  to  make,  but  whether  it  is 
true,'  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  disagreeable  con- 
fession to  make,  as  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that  the  uneducated  masses 
.are  only  in  the  right  when  led  by  right-minded  leaders. 


E.   H.   BUTTON. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Lord  Arthur  Russell  has  somewhat  misun- 
derstood Mr.  Gladstone's  meaning,  and  has  twisted  together  two 
quite  different  questions  in  his  argument.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  argu- 
ing for  the  extension  of  the  household  franchise  to  the  counties.  And 
when  he  spoke  of  *  the  popular  judgment '  on  great  political  issues, 
as  superior  to  the  judgment  of  the  higher  orders,  he  was  comparing 
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the  answer  which  the  masses  would  give  to  any  question  raised  on 
such  an  issue  when  submitted  to  them,  with  the  answer  which  the 
higher  orders  would  give  to  the  same  question.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
never  said — and  if  he  had  ever  said.  I,  at  least,  should  not  agree  with 
him — that  the  masses  can  dispense  with  the  teaching  of  politicians 
who  have  much  more  political  and  historical  knowledge  than  they 
themselves  have.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  points  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's paper  was  that  the  masses  of  the  people  show  a  marked  teach- 
ableness— a  marked  willingness  to  avail  themselves  of  the  political 
knowledge  of  their  more  educated  leaders.  '  The  nation,'  said  Mr. 
Gladstone,  '  has  drawn  a  great,  perhaps  the  greatest,  part  of  its  light 
from  the  minority  placed  above  ;  but  has  drawn  them  from  a  minority 
of  the  minority.'  And  again  :  'I  should  be  the  first  to  assert  that 
while  the  main  propelling  force  has  come  from  beneath,  such  a  force 
cannot,  in  questions  of  reconstruction,  be  self-directing,  and  that  there 
has  remained  for  the  leisured  classes  the  performance  of  a  service  in 
shaping,  guiding,  modifying,  the  great  currents  of  conviction,  sym- 
pathy, and  will,  which  has  been  secondary,  but  yet  invaluable.'  Now 
this  seems  to  me  to  dispose  entirely  of  that  part  of  Lord  Arthur's 
argument  which  is  derived  from  the  confessions  of  Colonel  Rossel.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Colonel  Eossel's  opinion  as  to  the  Paris  Commune 
was  a  great  deal  sounder  than  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's,  and  I  should  be 
very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  of  a  different 
opinion.  But  what  I  understand  Mr.  Gladstone  to  maintain,  and 
what  I  certainly  think  that  the  political  experience  of  our  own 
century  is  enough  to  prove,  is  this  :  that  on  most  great  issues — issues 
involving  large  elements  of  generous  sympathy — the  mind  of  the 
multitude  will  respond  to  the  right,  and  not  to  the  wrong,  note  struck 
by  those  who  try  to  guide  popular  opinion,  while  the  mind  of  the 
classes  usually  held  to  be  educated,  will  much  oftener  respond  to 
the  wrong  note  and  not  to  the  right.  I  quite  admit  that  there  may 
be  considerable  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  one  possible  exception,  which, 
in  the  last  century  at  least,  was  a  very  real  and  actual  exception, 
though  I  doubt  its  having  been  so  in  this  century,  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  himself  indicated  where  he  states  that  on  questions  of  religious 
tolerance  he  is  not  inclined  to  assert  confidently  the  same  superiority 
of  the  popular  to  the  educated  judgment ;  and  I  believe  that  there 
may  be  other  great  subjects  on  which  the  masses  of  special  nations 
are  liable  to  characteristic  blunders,  to  which  their  educated  classes 
will  be  much  less  liable.  For  instance,  I  should  certainly  be  reluc- 
tant to  trust  the  popular  judgment  in  England  for  deciding  impartially 
whether,  if  we  had  once  got  to  blows,  or  even  to  the  verge  of  blows, 
with  another  power,  England  was  in  the  right  or  wrong.  When 
English  blood  is  up— and  it  would  get  up,  I  fear,  without  much  relation 
to  the  justice  of  the  case — the  glamour  of  conflict  is  apt  to  be  upon 
us.  And  other  nations  no  doubt  are  liable  to  '  personal '  errors  of 
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judgment,  of  the  same  or  of  a  different  kind.  Still  I  believe  it  to 
be  notably  true,  that,  with  a  few  such  exceptions,  the  popular  response 
on  large  issues  involving  broad  questions  of  moral  feeling,  is  far  more 
politically  trustworthy  than  the  response  of  the  educated  classes 
would  be,  if  they  alone  were  to  be  consulted.  And  I  do  not  think 
the  reason  is  far  to  seek.  Every  one  who  has  heard  a  lecture  upon 
sound,  has  probably  seen  the  experiment  which  shows  how  a  tuning 
fork  of  a  particular  length  will  be  set  in  vibration  by  mere  sympathy, 
so  to  say,  with  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning  fork  of  the  same  length, 
whereas  a  tuning  fork  that  is  longer  or  shorter  will  remain  quite 
still, — that  is,  will  not  be  infected  by  those  vibrations  at  all.  In 
precisely  the  same  manner,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  mind  of  the  average 
Englishman  will  be  set  in  vibration  by  any  large  and  generous  senti- 
ment that  really  makes  him  feel  nearer  to  the  mass  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  and  will  indeed  unconsciously  gauge  whether  this  is  or 
is  not  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  proposed  to  him,  while  it  too  often 
happens  that  wealth,  refinement,  and  education,  though  they  have 
sharpened  greatly  the  perceptions  of  those  subjected  to  these  influences 
on  many  sides  of  their  nature,  have  diminished  greatly  their  sensitive- 
ness to  the  deeper  and  wider  national  and  international  sympathies 
— have  made  them,  in  short,  vibrate  to  the  feelings  of  a  class  much 
more  quickly  than  they  vibrate  to  the  feelings  of  a  nation. 

Well,  that  is  what  seems  to  me  the  abstract  argument  of  the  matter. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone's  was  an  argument  from  experience ;  and  to  expe- 
rience let  me  appeal.  And  I  must  say  that  the  difficulty  is  rather 
from  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  materials  than  from  any  poverty  in 
them.  Now  I  know  no  better  mode  of  testing  the  matter  than  to 
take  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  assembly  clearly  of  the  wealthy,  and 
clearly  of  the  educated,  and  more  or  less  of  the  intelligent  classes  ; 
the  unreformed  House  of  Commons  as  an  assembly  of  educated  men 
in  more  or  less  intimate  ties  with  large  classes  of  the  people ;  the 
reformed  House  of  Commons  as  such  an  assembly  fully  imbued  with 
the  wishes  of  the  middle  classes  ;  and  the  doubly  reformed  House  as 
.such  an  assembly  bound  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  lower  middle  class  and  of  the  working  men  of  our  great 
cities.  And  I  maintain  that,  in  relation  to  the  sort  of  issues  I  have 
referred  to,  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  the  most 
reluctant  and  slowest  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  of  any  constitutional 
assembly  of  this  century ;  the  judgment  of  the  unreformed  House  of 
Commons  (before  1832)  the  next  in  order ;  that  the  judgment  of  the 
reformed  House  of  Commons  (between  1832  and  1867)  stands  high 
above  either  of  these  ;  and  that  the  judgment  of  the  doubly  reformed 
House  of  Commons  (between  1867  and  1878)  has  been  the  best  which 
any  such  assembly  has  given  us  any  means  of  estimating.  And  if 
this  be  true,  can  any  one  in  his  senses  doubt  to  what  this  has  been 
due— namely,  to  the  deficiency  or  efficiency  of  the  popular  'pro- 
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pelling  force,'  to  use  Mr.  Gladstone's  expression,  behind  these  as- 
semblies ? 

Of  course  a  book  might  be  written  on  such  a  subject,  and  I  must 
limit  myself  to  a  few  illustrations.  Take  first  the  case  of  the  re- 
form of  the  criminal  law.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  Sir 
Samuel  Eomilly  represented  the  directing  power  of  the  reform 
movement,  Lord  Eldon  and  most  of  his  colleagues  on  the  bench  the 
directing  power  of  those  who  resisted  it.  Well,  where  did  Sir  Samuel 
Eomilly  gain  his  first  (very  mild)  successes  ?  Of  course  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  the  House  of  Lords  almost  always  refusing  their  assent  to 
even  such  very  slight  improvements  as  the  House  of  Commons  was 
willing  to  pass.  In  her  history  of  the  peace  Miss  Martineau  says  : — 

In  1810  Sir  Samuel  Iloruilly  brought  in  three  bills  to  repeal  the  acts  which  pun- 
ished with  death  the  crime  of  stealing  privately  in  a  shop  goods  of  the  value  of  five 
shillings,  and  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  in  a  dwelling-house  or  on 
board  vessels  or  in  navigable  rivers.  The  first  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  other  two  were  rejected.  In  1811 
the  rejected  bills  were  again  introduced,  with  a  fourth  bill  abolishing  the  capital 
punishment  for  stealing  in  bleaching  grounds.  The  four  bills  were  carried  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  only  that  on  the  subject  of  bleaching  grounds  was 
sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Lords.  ...  In  1813  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly's  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  in  cases  of  shoplifting  was  carried  by  the  Commons 
in  the  new  Parliament,  but  it  was  again  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1816 
on  the  16th  of  February  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  repeal- 
ing the  Act  of  William  III.  which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  privately  in  a 
shop  to  the  value  of  five  shillings.  .  .  .  The  bill  passed  the  Commons,  but  was 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords  on  the  22nd  of  May. 

At  length  in  1820,  after  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly's  death,  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh succeeded  in  absolutely  carrying  three  bills  out  of  six  brought 
forward  for  diminishing  the  number  of  capital  crimes.  But  even 
then  the  House  of  Lords  passed  the  bill  abolishing  death  for  shoplifting 
to  the  value  of  five  shillings  with  avowed  trepidation,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  expressing  the  deepest  anxiety  as  to  the  result ;  while  the 
proposal  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  for  men  who  blackened 
their  faces  in  the  commission  of  theft  by  night,  was  thrown  out  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  Lord  Eedesdale  and  the  Lord  Chancellor !  Again, 
when  in  1830  Sir  Eobert  Peel  brought  in  and  carried  through  the 
Commons  a  bill  abolishing  (in  most  cases)  capital  punishment  for 
forgery,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  succeeded  in  carrying  an  amend- 
ment abolishing  capital  punishment  in  all  cases  except  the  forgery  of 
wills,  the  Lords  restored  the  bill  to  its  original  state.  I  need  not 
insist  on  the  great  improvements  in  the  criminal  law  made  by  the 
reformed  Parliament.  It  was  not  till  1836  that  even  the  bill  was 
passed  allowing  the  assistance  of  counsel  to  prisoners  in  criminal  cases, 
nor  till  1837  that  the  penalty  of  death  was  commuted  to  a  milder 
punishment  in  the  case  of  twenty-one  secondary  crimes,  and  even 
then  it  appeared  that  the  House  of  Lords,  though  it  had  to  a  great 
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extent  understood  the  new  spirit  animating  the  country,  was  far  less 
anxious  for  reform  than  the  House  of  Commons  which  wished  to  go 
beyond  the  government.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  more  radical 
reformers  were  beaten  only  by  a  majority  of  one.  The  Lords  of 
course  did  not  attempt  to  improve  on  the  measure  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  this  case  I  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  still  further 
improvement  in  the  spirit  of  the  doubly  reformed  Parliament  since 
1867,  perhaps  because,  in  the  direction  of  mere  mercy  to  criminals, 
little  remained  to  be  done.  But  slight  as  seems  the  connection  be- 
tween popular  interests  and  a  more  merciful  dealing  with  crime,  it 
is  clear  enough  that  all  the  impulse  in  this  direction  came  from  the 
popular  sympathies  of  the  Lower  House  and  not  from  the  enlightened 
intelligence  of  the  Lords,  and  came  in  richer  measure  from  the  re- 
formed popular  House  than  from  the  unreformed. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  A  resolution 
against  the  slave  trade  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1806  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  while  the  opposition  in  the  Lords 
was  still  very  substantial  though  not  formidable  ;  and  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Grrenville  in  1 807  against  it  was  carried  only  by 
100  against  36  votes,  whereas  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  same 
bill  passed  by  283  to  16  votes.  But  slavery  (as  distinguished  from 
the  slave  trade)  could  not,  as  we  all  know,  be  abolished  till  a  great 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  had  been  carried,  and  even  then  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  popular  party  outside  the  House  was  much  more 
powerful  than  the  popular  party  inside  it.  When  in  1832  Mr. 
Buxton  brought  forward  his  motion  against  slavery,  Lord  Althorp 
refused  to  pledge  the  government  to  any  immediate  abolition,  and 
moved  a  dilatory  resolution  in  favour  of  going  back  to  the  policy  of 
1823.  Mr.  Buxton  gained  90  votes  against  163  given  to  Lord 
Althorp,  but  it  was  very  soon  apparent  that  the  popular  feeling  out- 
side Parliament  would  convert  the  minority  into  a  majority.  In  1833 
the  government  was  compelled  to  declare  that  '  they  had  found  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  slavery  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,'  and  yet  the  measure  which,  they  proposed  was  not  strong 
enough,  and  was  immensely  strengthened  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  the  government  had  to  yield  fresh  points  to  Mr.  Buxton,  while 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  throughout  took  a  very  faint  interest  in 
the  matter,  dividing  languidly  in  a  House  seldom  consisting  of  so 
many  as  forty  members,  simply  yielded  to  the  obvious  will  of  the  other 
House.  Let  me  add  that  thirty  years  later,  in  1861-5,  while  what  is 
called  '  society  '  almost  ostracised  men  who  took  the  side  of  the  North 
and  condemned  the  great  slaveholders'  conspiracy,  the  cotton  opera- 
tives (who  suffered  most  for  the  moment  by  non-intervention),  joining 
hands  with  the  ten-pounders  of  our  boroughs,  kept  Parliament  from 
committing  itself  on  the  wrong  side.  Can  it  be  doubted  by  any  sane 
man  that  the  propelling  force  of  the  feeling  against  slavery  came  in 
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all  these  cases  from  the  judgment  of  the  masses — a  judgment  guided 
no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  puts  it,  by  '  the  minority  of  the  minority,' 
but  nevertheless  accepting  the  guidance  of  that  minority  of  the 
minority  with  a  heartiness  and  enthusiasm  which  was  not  to  be  found 
at  all  amongst  the  class  which  furnishes  the  House  of  Peers,  and  not 
to  be  found  in  anything  like  equal  force  amongst  the  classes  who 
'  propelled  '  the  votes  of  the  unreformed  House  of  Commons  ? 

Next  I  will  take  an  illustration  in  which  the  temper  of  the  doubly 
reformed  House  of  Commons  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  unre- 
formed and  reformed  House,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  truly  said  that  the  question  of  Catholic  claims 
is  the  one  on  which  it  is  questionable  whether  popular  opinion  has 
been  or  has  not  been  sounder  than  the  opinion  of  the  educated  classes 
taken  alone.  Yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  on  the  subject  of 
religious  freedom  generally,  not  excluding  the  Catholic  claims,  the 
House  of  Lords  has  (with  one  curious  and  significant  exception,  as 
much  due,  I  imagine,  to  hatred  of  Eitualism  as  to  love  of  Dissenters, 
and  an  exception  of  as  late  a  date  as  last  session)  been  behind  even 
the  unreformed  House  of  Commons,  and  that  the  unreformed  House 
of  Commons  was  far  behind  the  reformed  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
reformed  House  of  Commons  much  behind  the  doubly  reformed  House 
of  Commons.  Even  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims,  in  this 
century  at  least,  the  unreformed  House  of  Commons  kept  in  advance 
of  the  Peers,  who  were  nevertheless  in  a  far  better  position  for  judging 
the  matter  dispassionately  than  any  other  body  in  the  realm.  In  the 
session  of  1805  the  majority  against  the  Catholic  claims  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  336  against  124,  a  majority  considerably  less  than 
three  to  one.  On  the  day  but  one  before  the  division,  the  Peers  had 
rejected  these  claims  by  a  majority  of  178  against  49,  i.e.  a  majority 
nearer  four  to  one  than  three  to  one.  Sixteen  years  later,  in  1821, 
Mr.  Plunket's  bill  recognising  the  justice  of  the  Catholic  claims  was 
carried  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  19  on  the  third  reading,  and 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  39.  In  1822  Mr.  Canning 
carried  through  the  Commons  a  bill  to  remove  the  Catholic  dis- 
abilities, but  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  42.  In 
1826  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  268  to  241,  and  was  rejected  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority 
of  178  against  130.  In  1827  there  was  a  reaction,  the  Dissenters  and 
the  Catholics  had  quarrelled,  and  the  new  Parliament  was  more  in 
favour  of  the  Dissenters  than  of  the  Catholics ;  yet  the  Catholic 
Belief  Bill  was  only  rejected  by  a  majority  of  4  (276  to  272),  and  the 
friends  of  the  Catholics  felt  so  sure  that  their  defeat  would  but  en- 
courage the  Peers  to  persevere  in  their  old  attitude,  that  they  did  not 
venture  to  move  the  question  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  in  the  fol- 
lowing session  of  the  same  Parliament,  after  the  Dissenters'  bills  had 
been  passed,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  by 
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a  majority  of  6,  while  the  House  of  Lords  refused  it  by  a  majority 
of  45.  In  1829  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of 
188  (in  the  first  and  most  critical  division)  in  a  House  of  Commons 
of  508  members  (348  to  160),  considerably  more  than  two  to  one. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  with  all  the  power  of  the  Conservative 
Government,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  its  favour,  the 
second  reading  was  passed  by  217  against  112,  considerably  less  than 
two  to  one. 

And  I  venture  to  say  that  the  Irish  Church  would  never  have 
been  disestablished  in  1869  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  been  fortified 
by  the  second  great  reform  of  Parliament  in  1867.  The  House  of 
Lords  rejected  the  Suspension  Bill  in  1868,  and  would  never  have 
yielded  in  1869  but  for  the  great  popular  majority  obtained  in  a 
Parliament  elected  expressly  on  this  subject,  and  elected  by  the  new 
suffrages.  Indeed,  the  majority  in  the  Lower  House  under  the  old 
suffrage  in  1868  was  hardly  more  than  half  the  majority  obtained 
under  the  new  suffrage  in  1869.  In  1868  Mr.  Gladstone's  majority 
was  61  (331  to  270).  In  1869  it  was  118  (368  to  250). 

And  if  the  more  popular  body  has  in  this  way  shown  its  great 
superiority  over  the  less  popular  body  on  a  question  on  which  the 
multitude  has  such  bitter  prejudices  as  Eoman  Catholic  claims,  this 
has  been  far  more  obvious  in  relation  to  the  claims  of  Dissenters.  It 
was  the  unreformed  House  of  Commons  which  carried  the  repeal 
of  the  Corporation  and  Tests  Act,  and  forced  that  policy  on  a  reluctant 
Conservative  government  which  then,  and  not  till  then,  used  its 
majority  in  the  Lords  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters.  It  was  the  reformed 
House  of  Commons  which,  by  a  much  larger  majority  (89),  carried  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  university  tests  in  1834 — a  bill  which  was  re- 
jected in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  102  (187  to  85),  and 
which  was  not  carried,  for  another  thirty-seven  years,  because  whenever 
it  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  as  it  frequently  was  between  1860  and 

1870,  it  was  always  rejected.  Nor  would  the  House  of  Lords  apparently 
ever  have  repealed  these  university  tests  had  not  the  second  reform 
of  the  House  of  Commons  made  the  will  of  the  people  so  clear  that  it 
became  impolitic  to  resist.      Even  after  that   second  reform  had 
produced  a  majority  of  from  120  to   125   in  the  Commons  for  the 
repeal  of  those  tests,  the  Lords  availed  themselves  once  (in  1869)  of 
the  plea  of  the  lateness  of  the  period  of  the  session  at  which  the  bill 
was  sent  up  to  them,  to  reject  it,  and  once  (in  1870)  of  the  pretext  of 
a  committee  to  consider  safeguards,  to  shelve  it.     It  was  not  till 

1871,  after  the  measure  had  thrice  passed  the  Commons  by  majorities 
varying  between  118  and  125,  that  the  Lords  at  last  grudgingly  and 
reluctantly  yielded. 

I  have  purposely  selected  questions  on  which  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  say  that  the  selfishness  of  the  multitude  was  identified  with  the 
change  demanded.  Yet  on  all  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  the  House 
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of  Lords  was  the  most  opposed  to  anything  like  wise  statesmanship, 
the  unreformed  House  of  Commons  less  opposed  than  the  Lords,  and 
far  more  open  to  sympathetic  pressure  from  without,  but  still  often 
bigoted  and  recalcitrant ;  the  reformed  House  of  Commons  far  in 
advance  of  either  ;  while  the  doubly  reformed  House  is  ahead  of  all 
of  these  assemblies  in  liberality  of  spirit  and  earnestness  of  purpose. 
But  if  one  might  introduce  questions  in  which  the  people  are 
evidently  and  directly  interested — questions,  for  instance,  of  free  trade, 
of  representation,  and  the  labour  laws — the  contrast  would  be  more 
striking  still.  Indeed,  though  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be 
some  minute  questions  on  which  the  Lords  have  really  shown 
more  statesmanship  than  the  Commons,  or  on  which  the  unre- 
formed House  of  Commons  has  been  in  advance  of  the  reformed 
House,  these  must  be  mere  accidental  curiosities — political  flies 
in  amber — which  constitute  the  striking,  exceptions  to  ordinary 
rules.  I  can  recall  but  one  such  case  myself — the  vote  of  the 
Lords  last  session  on  the  Burials  Bill — and  I  suspect  it  would  be  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  produce  many  more  similar  cases.  Even 
Mr.  Disraeli's  Conservative  House  of  Commons  amended  the  labour 
laws  in  a  spirit  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  elicit  in 
the  House  of  Commons  at  any  period  before  the  second  Eeform  Act, 
the  Act  of  1867  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  religious  bickerings 
which  were  fatal  to  the  educational  clauses  of  the  Factory  Act  of 
1843  would  have  been  equally  fatal  to  the  Act  of  1870  but  for  the 
same  great  popular  reform.  I  think  Lord  Arthur  Eussell  should 
at  least  have  produced  one  instance  on  which  the  judgment  of  any 
large  body  which  could  fairly  pretend  to  represent  the  educated  portion 
of  English  society  has  exercised  a  wiser  and  more  farsighted  influence 
over  political  measures,  than  that  of  the  large  popular  electorate 
of  1832  and  1867  when  fairly  interrogated  in  the  same  way.  Nor  is  it 
any  answer  to  say  that  these  large  electorates  would  not  have  decided 
as  they  did,  had  they  not  been  first  prompted  by  such  statesmen  as 
Sir  S.  Eomilly,  Canning,  Buxton,  Lord  John  Kussell,  Sir  James 
Graham,  Sir  John  (now  Lord)  Coleridge,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  I 
entirely  admit  it.  But  the  question  is  not  where  the  directing  power 
came  from,  but  where  the  leaders  got  the  steam-power  by  which 
the  effect  was  produced.  The  House  of  Lords  read  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly's  speeches,  and  the  unreformed  House  of  Commons  heard 
them.  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  John  Eussell  were  listened  to  by  the 
whole  nation.  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton  was  better  known  to  the  reformed 
House  than  he  was  to  the  masses  outside.  The  arguments  of  Sir  John 
Coleridge  and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  not  unfamiliar  to  the  House  of 
Lords  which  so  long  declined  to  abolish  University  tests.  But  these 
influences  fell  without  effect  on  the  privileged  classes,  while  they 
bore  seed  and  brought  forth  fruit  abundantly  among  the  masses  of 
the  electorate.  And  that  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Gladstone  meant 
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when  he  said  that  the  popular  judgment,  when  appealed  to  by 
the  right  arguments,  responds  to  them  far  more  freely  and 
cordially,  than  the  judgment  of  what  is  called  the  higher  classes. 
"Why  these  classes  are  so  much  less  sensitive  when  the  right  chords  of 
sympathy  are  struck,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  so 
it  is.  In  a  tolerably  long  political  experience  I  can  recollect  hardly 
any  great  issue  where  the  popular  feeling,  when  it  was  ranged 
against  what  is  termed  '  society,'  was  not,  as  judged  by  the  event, 
in  the  right.  Even  in  relation  to  the  so-called  '  papal  aggression ' 
I  suspect  that  both  society  and  the  popular  feeling  were  equally  in 
the  wrong,  and  '  society  '  quite  as  wrong  as  the  people.  Certainly 
in  regard  to  the  factory  laws,  in  relation  to  the  toleration  of  Trades 
unions,  in  relation  to  the  Irish  Church,  in  relation  to  the  American 
Civil  War,  in  relation  to  the  last  Eeform  Bill,  and  in  relation  to 
Army  purchase — to  mention  no  matter  on  which  an  almost  final 
judgment  has  not  yet  been  pronounced — society  would  always  have 
voted  by  immense  majorities  against  the  measures  which  the  popular 
judgment,  as  enlightened  by  '  the  minority  of  the  minority,'  sanc- 
tioned, and  with  regard  to  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  almost  all  sensible 
men  would  now  admit  that  society  was  wrong  and  the  people  right. 
Of  course  society  has  no  organised  exponent,  so  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  go  for  tests  to  the  various  organised  bodies  of  whose  degree 
of  estrangement  from  popular  influences,  and  subjection  to  the 
influence  of  what  is  termed  'educated'  judgment,  we  have  some 
positive  evidence.  But,  the  evidence  on  these  points  being  what  it 
is,  I  submit  that  it  lies  with  Mr.  Lowe  and  Lord  Arthur  Eussell  to 
make  out  something  like  a  rejoinder  to  the  case  I  have  tried  to 
present,  and  to  the  far  more  formidable  case  to  which,  if  it  were 
permissible  to  write  a  volume,  instead  of  a  few  pages,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  easy  to  extend  it. 


MR.    GRANT   DUFF. 

A  wise  man  lately  taken  from  us,  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  once 
quoted  to  me  some  words  which  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen 
in  print,  but  which  owe  their  origin,  I  think,  like  many  other  note- 
worthy things,  to  Dr.  Newman.  '  When  we  have  stated  our  terms 
and  cleared  our  ground,  all  argument  is  generally  either  superfluous 
or  fruitless.' 

It  is  most  necessary  to  remember  such  a  saying  as  this,  in  these 
Symposia,  if  we  would  not  run  the  risk  of  appearing  to  differ  with 
each  other,  when  we  are  really  at  one. 

I  think,  after  reading  what  they  have  said,  that  there  is  far  less 
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divergence  of  opinion  between  Lord  Arthur  Russell  and  Mr.  Hutton 
than  the  latter  seems  to  believe.  Lord  Arthur  would  not  deny  that 
the  'popular  judgment'  is  more  teachable  by  'the  minority  of  the 
minority '  than  the  '  higher  orders,'  while  he  expresses  the  strongest 
possible  dissent  from  the  view  which  is  put  forth  in  the  passage  which 
he  quotes  from  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and  to  which  the  words  of 
the  unhappy  Colonel  Rossel  seem  to  me  a  conclusive  answer.  I  gather, 
too,  from  a  phrase  which  Lord  Arthur  uses  about  the  want  of  earnest- 
ness or  enthusiasm  in  certain  sections  of  Paris  and  London  society, 
that  he  quite  admits  the  one  other  advantage  which  the  '  popular 
judgment '  has  over  the  '  higher  orders  ' — that,  namely,  it  is  more 
serious,  and  quicker  in  its  sympathies  with  the  efforts  made  by  the 
'  minority  of  the  minority '  against  some  kinds  of  evil,  than  are  the 
'  higher  orders  ; '  and  I  entirely  agree  with  his  conclusion  that  '  there 
is  no  disagreeable  confession  to  make,  and  that  the  uneducated  masses 
are  only  in  the  right  when  led  by  right-minded  leaders.'  The  whole 
art  of  politics,  worthy  of  the  name,  in  our  day,  appears  to  be  to  try 
to  get  the  ideas  of  '  the  minority  of  the  minority  '  stamped  as  deep 
as  possible  on,  and  spread  as  wide  as  possible  amongst,  the  masses  ;  and 
it  is  in  the  belief  that  '  the  minority  of  the  minority  '  has  succeeded 
in  doing  that  in  the  past,  and  will  succeed  more  in  doing  it  in  the 
future,  that  I  am,  like  Lord  Arthur,  a  Liberal  politician. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  confidence,  I  should  '  despair  of  the  re- 
public,' recant  most  things  I  have  said  since  I  entered  Parliament, 
cry  peccavi  with  reference  to  all  the  more  important  votes  I  have 
given,  and  look  out  for  an  enlightened  despot. 

Where  I  think  Lord  Arthur  is  in  error  is  in  supposing  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  attributes  anything  like  the  same  importance  to  the  '  un- 
aided and  unerring  instinct  of  the  masses,'  as  do  certain  theorists 
beyond  the  Channel,  under  whose  eloquence  both  Lord  Arthur  and  I 
have  occasionally  suffered.  I  once  heard  one  of  these  worthies  say, 
'  I  prefer  equality  to  liberty,  and  the  worst  possible  republic  to  the 
best  possible  constitutional  monarchy.'  If  the  choice  lies  between 
nonsense  of  this  sort  and  the  nonsense  which  is  talked  in  drawing- 
rooms  by  the  '  party  of  the  roses  and  the  nightingales,'  '  entre  fripon 
et  fripon,'  I  prefer  the  latter. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Button's  paper,  I  do  not  find  much  to  object  to  in 
his  ideas,  if  I  understand  them  aright,  any  more  than  I  do  in  those  of 
Lord  Arthur  or  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  My  only  quarrel  is  with  those 
who  uphold  the  views  which  are  combated  by  Colonel  Rossel,  in  the 
passage  cited  by  Lord  Arthur,  and  which  are,  to  my  mind,  wholly 
detestable. 

Badly  as  one  must  admit  the  '  higher  orders '  to  have  managed 
the  government  of  men,  in  all  countries,  until  very  recently,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  the  shadow  of  a  reason  to  suppose  that  the  masses 
would  have  done  it  better,  or  even  nearly  so  well. 
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The  force  which  has  lifted  man  from  the  first  humble  beginnings 
in  a  far  far-off  time,  which  the  science,  hardly  yet  a  generation  old, 
of  pre-historic  archaeology  has  revealed  to  us,  has  been  the  power  of 
the  intellect.  That  power  has  gradually  separated  itself  into  two 
very  distinct  influences,  or  methods,  of  acting  upon  public  affairs,  to 
the  first  of  which  we  may  give  the  name  of  genius,  enthusiasm, 
spiritual  insight ;  to  the  second  that  of  cultivated  intelligence. 

No  good  influence  comes  from  the  mass  either  of  those  who  are 
rich  in  this  world's  goods,  or  of  those  who  are  poor  in  them.  All 
good  influences  come  from  '  the  minority  of  the  minority,'  or  from 
gifted  personalities  who  spring  up  here  and  there,  quite  as  often 
amongst  the  latter  as  amongst  the  former. 

The  question  whether  a  particular  class  at  a  particular  time  does, 
or  does  not,  come  to  wiser  decisions  in  politics  than  another,  depends 
wholly  upon  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  more  affected  by  the  ideas  of 
those  gifted  individuals,  and  more  teachable  by  cultivated  intelligence. 
For  a  time  these  two  great  forces  often  act  in  different  directions, 
but  the  work  of  the  mep  of  genius  only  becomes  a  possession  for  ever 
in  so  far  as  it  is  ratified  by  cultivated  intelligence. 

Now,  for  some  generations,  in  the  west  of  Europe  the  mass  of  the 
people  has  been  more  affected  by  these  forces  than  have  the  '  higher 
orders,'  and  has  consequently  had  a  far  larger  share  in  shaping  the 
state  of  things  in  which  we  are  living,  and  that  towards  which  we  are 
moving,  than  have  the  '  higher  orders.'  But  this  has  been  the  case 
not  the  least  in  virtue  of  any  innate  superiority,  such  as  their  flatterers 
and  deceivers  speak  of,  but  solely  because  from  a  variety  of  reasons 
they  have  been  more  under  the  guidance  of  the  '  minority  of  the 
minority.' 

People  are  in  the  habit  of  finding  it  strange  that  the  majority  of 
the  electorate  in  our  generation  has  so  often  been  right,  when  what  is 
called  '  society '  has  been  wrong. 

But,  after  all,  how  should  '  society '  have  particularly  sound 
opinions  about  public  affairs,  or  indeed  any  affairs  except  its  own 
trifles  ?  '  Society '  contains  a  certain  'number  of  persons  who  are  as 
hardworking  and  as  able  to  form  sound,  if  not  sounder,  judgments 
than  any  persons  in  the  country,  but  they  constitute  but  a  small 
fraction  of  '  society,'  and  are  indeed  rather  in  it  than  of  it.  Their 
opinions  are  not  what  Mr.  Hutton  means  by  the  opinions  of  '  society.' 
What  is  '  society '  ?  '  Society  '  is  a  collective  name  for  a  large  number 
of  men  and  women,  sufficiently  well  off  to  be  idle,  who  spend  their 
time  for  the  most  part  in  amusing  themselves  and  each  other.  What 
is  there  in  their  pursuits  to  cultivate  their  intelligence  more  highly, 
if  as  highly  as  the  intelligence  of  the  artisan  is  cultivated  by  his 
handicraft  ?  What  is,  so  to  speak,  the  life-history  of  these  people  ? 
For  the  first  few  years  of  their  existence  they  are,  both  boys  and  girls, 
brought  up,  in  these  latter  days,  pretty  sensibly ;  then  the  boys  are 
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sent  to  school,  where  they  are  largely  occupied  in  pretending  to  obtain 
an  infinitesimal  acquaintance  with  two  ancient  languages,  and  that 
science  which  has  least  to  do  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  citizen. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  which  is  not  occupied  in  these  but 
slightly  cultivating  pursuits  is  given  to  out-of-door  amusements  ;  the 
whole  public  opinion  of  the  little  world  in  which  they  live  is  against 
study  and  in  favour  of  idleness,  and  the  ardent  desire  of  all  except  a 
mere  fraction  is  to  arrive  at  that  happy  period  when  they,  too,  will 
be  masters  of  hounds,  or  have  moors  and  rivers  in  Scotland,  unless 
indeed  they  are  content  with  the  humbler  and  nearer  aspiration  of 
getting  great  scores  in  the  cricke1>field,  or  being  heroes  in  the  boats. 
Their  sisters,  meanwhile,  are  receiving  an  education  far  less  con- 
temptible in  its  subjects,  and  immeasurably  less  exposed  to  bad 
influences  of  many  kinds,  but  in  which  far  too  much  attention  is  paid 
to  mere  accomplishment,  and  far  too  little  to  what  strengthens  and 
informs  the  mind.  Then,  again,  if  they  have  any  serious  elements 
in  their  character,  these  almost  always  bring  them  under  the  influence 
of  a  Church  which  has  been,  and  is,  almost  invariably  wrong  on  all 
political  questions.  The  young  people  meet  again — the  men  fresh 
from  the  university,  or  with  commissions  in  the  more  fashionable 
regiments,  the  girls  emancipated  from  their  schoolroom — after  having 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  education  been  exposed  to  influences 
almost  exclusively  in  favour  of  conserving  the  existing  order  of  things, 
hostile,  that  is,  to  what  I  hold  to  be  the  manifest  destiny  of  man — a 
progress  continual,  though  sometimes  in  a  spiral  line,  by  the  amend- 
ment and  alteration  of  the  existing  order  of  things  under  the  conjoint 
influence  of  cultivated  intelligence  and  of  extraordinary  men. 

When  they  once  more  meet  in  their  emancipated  state,  and 
become  a  portion  of  '  society,'  they  do  little  or  nothing,  as  I  have 
said,  but  amuse  themselves  and  each  other.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
they  are  habitually  wrong  about  questions  of  politics,  but  that  they 
are  not  as  bad  as  certain  misleaders  of  the  masses  have  sometimes 
represented  them  to  be. 

For  observe  that  the  Conservative  or  '  society '  view  of  many 
political  questions  is  the  one  that  is  primd  facie  the  correct  view. 
It  is  the  view  which  has  been  held  at  one  time  or  another  by  the 
wisest  men  of  their  day  ;  it  is  only  by  the  process  of  slowly  sapping 
them  that  cultivated  intelligence  has  contrived  to  get  rid  of  one 
plausible  delusion  after  another.  Tell  a  person  of  uncultivated  in- 
telligence that  any  grave  crime  is  increasing,  and  his  first  idea  will 
invariably  be  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  punishment  which  is 
assigned  to  it.  Tell  him  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  evidence  with 
regard  to  some  particular  crime,  and  the  chances  are  that  if  he  does 
not  say,  he  will  think,  that  a  little  mild  judicial  torture  might  have 
its  advantages. 

If  any  one  doubts  this  last  proposition,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
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late  Sir  George  Lewis,  when  the  public  mind  was  excited  about  the 
Koad  murder,  received  numerous  suggestions  to  that  effect. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances.  Protection  to  native 
industry,  for  example,  which  is  now  in  this  country  the  creed  only  of 
incapables,  would  seem  at  first  sight,  to  almost  every  one,  wise  and 
statesmanlike.  The  toleration,  again,  of  religious  opinions  which 
are  violently  opposed  to  those  which  we  ourselves  hold,  appears  at 
first  sight  not  only  a  mistake,  but  a  crime.  '  Society '  accordingly, 
never  having  had  its  intelligence  cultivated  to  any  purpose,  naturally 
takes  up  the  prima  facie  view,  and  is  in  consequence  mistaken  in  its 
judgment. 

But  there  is  more  behind.  '  Society  '  has,  or  constantly  conceives 
itself  to  have,  an  interest  in  the  conservation  of  abuses.  This  interest 
is  sometimes  general,  sometimes  direct  and  special. 

And  first  as  to  its  general  interest.  '  Society '  is  composed,  as  we 
have  seen,  almost  exclusively  of  well-to-do  persons.  They  find  the 
existing  state  of  things  very  comfortable,  and  are  naturally  unwilling 
to  exchange  it  or  uncertainties,  especially  when  they  see  those  un- 
certainties advocated,  in  language  which  they  only  partially  under- 
stand, by  persons  of  cultivated  intelligence,  backed  by  persons  by  no 
means  well  to  do,  whom  they  conceive,  sometimes  quite  correctly,  to 
be  anything  but  friendly  to  themselves. 

Then  as  to  their  special  and  direct  interests.  Many  of  the  things 
which  cultivated  intelligence,  backed  by  the  masses,  has  effected 
through  Parliament  in  the  last  two  generations,  have  been  distinctly 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  persons  who  make  up  '  society '  and 
their  connections,  while  many  more  have  appeared  so  to  be. 

Lastly,  no  sooner  does  cultivated  intelligence,  or  genius,  or 
enthusiasm,  or  spiritual  insight  appeal  to  ordinary  mankind,  than 
bad  and  coarse  elements  become  mixed  up  with  it,  which  tend  to 
make  the  reforms  which  it  advocates  even  more  disagreeable  to 
4  society,'  the  good  side  of  which  is  a  certain  grace  of  life,  than  they 
naturally  would  be. 

Let  me  take  each  of  Mr.  Hutton's  instances  in  order.  The  first 
which  he  cites  is  the  improvement  of  our  criminal  law.  He  tells  us 
that  those  who  best  represent  '  society '  in  our  constitution  were 
opposed  to  Eomilly,  Mackintosh,  and  their  friends.  Of  course  they 
were — and  why  ? 

First,  because  they  had  not  the  cultivated  intelligence  which  was 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  see  that  the  primd  facie  view,  that  crime 
is  best  suppressed  by  very  severe  punishment,  was  incorrect. 

Secondly,  because  they  thought  the  existing  state  of  things  worked 
well  enough  for  them,  and  were  unwilling  to  change  it  under  the 
pressure  of  arguments  which  they  imperfectly  understood,  backed  by 
masses  which  they  profoundly  distrusted. 

Thirdly,  because  they  conceived  that  the  reformers  directly  menaced 
their  interests  by  diminishing  the  security  of  their  property. 
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Fourthly,  because  they  were  irritated  by  over-statements  of  pro- 
bable good  results,  and  other  extraneous  matter,  which  deformed, 
when  it  became  a  matter  of  public  agitation,  the  views  of  the  '  mi- 
nority of  the  minority.' 

Precisely  the  same  thing  occurred  in  the  case  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade,  and  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  of  the  Irish  Church,  and 
of  the  repeal  of  university  tests,  and  of  trades  unions,  and  of  the 
last  Reform  Bill,  and  of  army  purchase.  In  every  one  of  these  in- 
stances cited  by  Mr.  Hutton,  the  '  minority  of  the  minority '  was  met 
in  what  is  called  '  society '  by  a  great  absence  of  cultivated  intelli- 
gence, by  the  general  interest  of  the  prosperous  to  keep  things  as 
they  are,  by  the  direct  and  special  interests  of  many  influential  per- 
sons in  the  keeping  up  of  abuses,  and  by  a  certain  dislike  of  the 
exaggerations  which  are  always  incident  to  a  popular  movement. 
These  evil  influences  acted  with  varying  effect  in  each  of  the  instances 
cited,  but  in  every  one  all  of  them  acted  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Hutton  appears  to  me  to  admit  all  that  Lord  Arthur  asserts 
when  he  allows,  after  citing  his  instances,  that  the  electorates  of 
1832  and  1867  would  not  have  decided  rightly  in  those  instances  if 
they  had  not  been  prompted  by  jurists  and  statesmen.  That,  as  I 
understand  Lord  Arthur,  is  his  whole  contention.  The  masses  were 
right  because  they  were  more  teachable  by  cultivated  intelligence 
and  noble  personalities  than  was  what  is  called  '  society.'  Lord  Arthur 
would  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  the  '  minority  of  the  minority  *' 
got  from  the  masses  the  '  steam-power '  by  which  they  effected  the 
great  things  which  they  did  effect  in  the  instances  cited  by  Mr.  Hutton 
and  in  many  others. 

The  view  on  which  Lord  Arthur  Russell's  paper  is  based  seems  to 
me  to  be  this.  The  people  has  a  right  to  ask  for  wise  guidance  from 
those  who  have  the  infinite  blessings  of  real  education,  leisure,  and 
long  training  in  the  art  of  government ;  while  they,  the  natural 
leaders  of  a  free  people,  have  a  right  to  ask  from  that  people  a  fair 
measure  of  confidence,  and  a  disposition  to  believe  that  those  poli- 
ticians, and  the  friends  of  those  politicians,  who  have  led  them  wisely 
in  the  past,  will  lead  them  wisely  in  the  future. 

The  doctrine  of  honest  disbelievers  in  Liberal  principles,  the  doc- 
trine which  was  so  well  acted  on,  for  example,  by  the  excellent  Prussian 
bureaucracy,  was,  *  Everything  for  the  people,  nothing  by  the 
people.'  The  Liberal  doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  summed  up  in 
the  formula,  '  Everything  for  the  people,  nothing  ivithout  the 
people ; '  but  that  formula  has  no  connection  with  the  doctrines  of 
those  who  conceive  political  wisdom  to  be  evolved,  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  out  of  the  contact  of  vast  numbers  of  persons  individually 
not  wise. 

In  every  well-ordered  State,  call  it  Monarchy,  or  Republic,  or  what 
you  will,  the  '  minority  of  the  minority '  must  be  the  guiding  force, 
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but  the  nearer  that  a  State  approaches  to  being  a  democracy,  the 
more  care  must  the  '  minority  of  the  minority '  take,  not  only  to  be 
right,  but  to  seem  right,  not  only  to  be  recognised  by  those  whom  they 
would  lead  as  safe,  but  as  sympathetic.  Since  the  great  changes  of 
1867  and  1868  this  has  become  very  apparent,  both  in  North  and 
South  Britain.  We  have  a  more  impulsive  constituency  to  deal  with 
than  we  had.  Well,  then,  what  should  the  *  minority  of  the  minority ' 
do — flatter  prejudices,  encourage  the  masses  to  listen  only  to  the 
counsels  of  passion,  tell  deputations  that  the  business  of  even  those 
Cabinet  Ministers  who  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  to  a  great 
extent  specialists,  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  use,  is  only  to  find  out  the 
wishes  of  their  employers  ?  Surely  not !  That  is  the  way  in  which 
great  States  are  ruined.  The  '  minority  of  the  minority,'  while  never 
concealing  that  it  thinks  it  has  a  right  to  lead,  should  endeavour  to 
place  itself  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  masses,  to  understand  what 
they  feel,  and  to  help  them,  if  they  are  wrong,  to  take  a  correcter 
view.  This  will  in  the  long  run  be  the  wise,  as  it  is  unquestionably 
the  honest,  policy  ;  but  it  involves  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  It  in- 
volves, for  instance,  at  this  moment,  for  that  small  but  important 
fraction  of  the  '  minority  of  the  minority '  which  is  formed  by  the 
political  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  not  the  base  line  of  conduct 
which  has  been  lately  recommended  to  them — the  following,  namely, 
the  example  set  by  their  opponents  of  harassing  the  Government  of 
the  day  by  petty  guerilla  warfare  in  the  House  of  Commons — but  the 
drawing  up  of  a  clear  programme  of  policy,  and  the  discussion  and 
explanation  of  that  policy  on  many  thousand  platforms.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  bad  decade  of  the  century — a  decade  marked  by  the 
triumph  of  falsehood  and  charlatanism  in  politics — a  decade  marked 
by  a  bad  tone  in  '  society,'  a  tone  of  which  a  painful  record  will 
remain,  for  the  condemnation  of  a  better  age,  in  the  files  of  the  new 
class  of  journals  which  has  sprung  up  for  its  amusement,  and  for 
that  of  all  the  vilest  elements  in  the  community  outside  its  pale. 
The  cultivated  intelligence  of  the  country  must  try  to  make  the  next 
decade  better  by  appealing  to  those  classes  which,  being  brought  more 
in  contact  with  the  sterner  realities  of  life,  are  more  inclined  to 
seriousness  than  the  '  roses  and  the  nightingales  '  of  '  society ; '  and  it 
is  doing  so  to  an  extent  which  makes  one  hope  that  the  present 
period  of  political  and  moral  slackwater  will  not  be  of  any  very  long 
duration. 


ME.   FREDERIC   HARRISON. 

The  first  of  these  papers  has  somewhat  mixed  up  questions 
which  it  is  convenient,  I  think,  to  keep  distinct.  Mr.  Hutton  and 
Mr.  Grant  Duff  have  to  a  great  extent  disentangled  them  for  us. 
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When  they  have  been  completely  analysed,  there  will  remain  little 
matter  for  discussion,  and,  perhaps,  little  ground  of  difference.  For 
my  part,  I  entirely  agree  with  the  argument  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff.  I 
think  with  him  that  all  good  influences  come  from  the  '  minority  of 
the  minority  ; '  and  indeed  I  agree  with  the  final  conclusion  of  Lord 
Arthur  Eussell,  '  that  the  uneducated  masses  are  only  in  the  right 
when  led  by  right-minded  leaders.'  But  does  any  one  deny  this  ? 
To  find  some  one  to  maintain  the  contrary,  our  indefatigable  editor 
will  have  to  ransack  the  Continental  clubs  for  believers  in  the  Gospel 
of  Rousseau  or  the  Evangel  of  Karl  Marx.  It  is  pure  inadvertence 
which  suggests  that  I  have  ever  given  countenance  to  such  a  doc- 
trine. Lord  Arthur  Eussell  undertook  to  discuss  a  practical  matter 
of  English  politics.  But  he  seems  determined  to  view  it  by  the  lurid 
light  of  the  Eed  Spectre  abroad. 

I  understand  Lord  Arthur's  argument  to  be  this.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
he  says,  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  'the  popular  judgment  on 
political  questions  is  often  more  just  than  that  of  the  higher  orders.' 
On  the  contrary,  the  popular  judgment  is  less  just.  Workmen  are 
incapable  of  being  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  wherever  they  have  tried 
they  have  failed.  Ignorant  men  cannot  form  sound  opinions  without 
leaders,  and  they  will  usually  choose  bad  leaders.  Whenever  they  are 
in  the  right,  it  is  because  they  have  had  right-minded  leaders.  The 
cultivated  classes  are  right-minded :  therefore  they  ought  to  lead. 

By  all  means;  but  is  this  quite  a  sequitur?  Are  not  our 
problems  getting  a  little  4  clubbed '  ?  Are  we  using  our  terms  in 
one  and  the  same  sense  ?  Distinguo :  distinguamus.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's argument  turned  on  extending  the  franchise.  He  said  that 
the  opinion  of  the  people  was  more  often  on  the  right  side  than  that 
of  the  rich  few.  Is  that  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  ignorant  men 
ought  to  be  made  Cabinet  Ministers  ?  What  is  there  even  distantly 
in  common  between  the  opinion  that  the  public  judgment  on  broad 
questions  is  usually  healthy,  and  the  opinion  that  an  illiterate  collier 
should  be  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  argued  for  the 
first ;  he  said  not  a  word  that  bears  on  the  second. 

And  did  Mr.  Gladstone  say  that  the  people  would  be  in  the  right 
when  not  led  by  right-minded  leaders  ?  Did  any  responsible  man  in 
our  country  ever  say  this  ?  Lord  Arthur  explains  that,  whenever  the 
popular  judgment  has  been  right,  it  is  due  to  their  political  leaders. 
Exactly  so ;  but  surely  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  expect  the  people  to 
form  right  judgments  in  the  absence  of  political  leaders,  without 
that  political  education  through  the  press  and  meetings,  to  which 
Lord  Arthur  says  all  their  sound  conclusions  are  exclusively  due. 
Of  course  right  judgment  is  due  to  education.  Political  education  is 
the  essence  of  the  matter.  It  is  on  this  that  all  popular  statesmen 
rely.  No  one  in  this  country  believes  that  a  crowd  of  ignorant  men 
evolve  unerring  wisdom.  What  we  assert  is  that  the  best  of  the 
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labouring  class  already  have  a  good  deal  of  political  education,  and 
are  very  apt  to  receive  more. 

Besides,  are  we  not  using  our  terms  in  rather  a  double  sense  ? 
What  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  '  education,'  l  ignorance,'  '  right- 
minded  leaders,'  '  cultured  class,'  and  the  like  ?     Political  education- 
is  a  totally  different  thing  from  literary  education ;  and  the   Eton 
Latin  grammar  goes  almost  no  way  towards  it.     Many  workmen, 
even  many  country  labourers,  have  attained  to  a  very  considerable 
political  education  by  means  of  constant  political  discussions,  careful 
reading  of  newspapers,  and  experience  in  managing  their  own  affairs. 
For  all  political  purposes  the  best  of  this  class  have  a  better  practical 
training  in  affairs,  and  even  in  matters  of  State,  than  many  a  country 
curate,  or  club  dandy,  or  even  a  sporting  Member  of  Parliament. 
Why  mass  them  all  together  as  the  ignorant  classes  ?  and  why  mass  all1 
those  who  have  the  manners  of  the  drawing-room  as  the  cultivated 
classes?      Many  working  men  are   ignorant  in  every  sense  of  the- 
word ;  but  many  of  them,  who  would  write  what  we  call  an  '  ignorant  * 
letter,  who  talk  ungrammatically,  and  never  heard  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
are  really  trained  politicians.     On  the  other  side,  a  part  of  the  culti- 
vated classes,  or  the  people  who  have  been  to  a  public  school  and  are 
in  the  society  of  their  county,  are  as  ignorant,  in  a  political  sense,  as 
scavengers,  and  what  opinions  they  have  are  very  silly  and   very 
dangerous.     Right-minded  leaders,  by  all  means !     But  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  people  in  good  society  are  right-minded  ;  nor  that  all 
working  men  are  ignorant  (politically)  ;  nor  that  the  '  cultivated ' 
classes  as  a  body  are  wise,  or  even  apt  to  listen  to  wise  teachers ;  nor 
that  the  right-minded  and  the  wise  leaders  are  only  to  be  found  in 
Members  of  Parliament  with  good  estates. 

Besides,  politics  are  not  simple  questions  of  '  ignorance.'  The 
important  things  in  politics,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  voting  or 
expressing  an  opinion  on  public  affairs,  are — practical  sense,  generous 
feeling,  quickness  to  learn,  the  spirit  of  trustfulness,  and  especially 
freedom  from  narrow  interests,  and  from  that  '  rebellious  nature ' 
which  Lord  Arthur  thinks  so  admirable  a  feature  in  the  cultivated. 
Indeed  a  first-rate  meeting  of  London  or  Birmingham  workmen  will 
exhibit  far  more  political  sagacity  than  a  learned  society  in  a  personal 
'  row,'  or  the  House  of  Commons  on  an  Irish  night. 

We  cannot  divide  people  up  into  '  classes '  in  this  way ;  and  we 
ought  to  discriminate  in  our  senses  of  the  words  '  educated,'  c  culti- 
vated,' and  the  like.  People  with  good  manners  and  some  fortune, 
who  can  read  Balzac  and  Macaulay,  are  usually  called  the  '  educated '' 
or  <  cultivated '  classes ;  but  an  immense  proportion  of  them  have  not 
the  knowledge  of  the  political  leader,  or  even  of  the  political  fol- 
lower; and  on  the  contrary  they  have  class  prejudices  against  the 
true  political  leader.  Working  men  are  frequently  called  the 
ignorant  classes,  usually  because  they  cannot  speak  good  English  and 
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-have  little  knowledge  of  books.  But  then  amongst  working  men  are 
to  be  found  a  good  proportion  of  educated  politicians.  And  this 
proportion  practically  leads  the  majority.  There  is  a  minority  of  a 
majority,  as  well  as  of  a  minority  of  a  minority — men  of  vigorous 
character  and  cultivated  good  sense  who  have  passed  their  lives  in 
political  training.  The  '  right-minded  leaders '  are  not  peculiar  to 
any  '  class.'  There  are  many  such  amongst  those  who  are  born  rich 
and  with  every  social  advantage.  There  are  many  who  come  from  the 
laborious  class  of  business  men.  There  are  many  found  amongst 
poor  men  of  large  education.  And  there  are  many  amongst  the 
workmen  of  exceptional  sagacity  and  of  special  political  training. 
As  Mr.  Grant  Duff  well  says,  '  these  gifted  personalities  spring  up 
here  and  there'  in  every  class,  rich  and  poor.  If  I  differ  from  him  at 
all,  it  is  mainly  in  the  suggestion  I  gather  him  to  make,  that  the 
true  political  leaders  are  always  to  be  found  in  '  those  who  have  the 
infinite  blessings  of  real  education,  leisure,  and  long  training  in  .the 
art  of  government ' — at  least  if  this  means  the  infinite  blessings  of 
Eton,  a  competence,  and  the  means  of  entering  Parliament  or  a 
public  office  at  twenty-three.  No  doubt  the  aristocratic  theory  looks 
well,  and  often  produces  able  statesmen ;  but  it  sometimes  produces 
brutes  and  sometimes  prigs.  No : — true  political  leaders  are  formed 
in  all  kinds  of  ways,  and  out  of  all  sorts  of  social  grades.  Leisure, 
-and  perhaps  wealth,  tend  to  promote  a  political  training  on  the  one 
hand";  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  leisured  and  a  wealthy  class  too 
-often  infects  even  its  best  members  either  with  a  faineant,  captious, 
blase  mind,  or  with  a  selfish,  antisocial,  reactionary  temper.  So  that 
it  is  nearly  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  The  rich  have  great  material 
opportunities  for  making  themselves  statesmen ;  but  they  imbibe 
sundry  moral  and  intellectual  vices  from  their  wealth  or  their  rank. 
Engrossing  business,  be  it  in  the  high  or  the  low  commerce,  in  a 
profession  or  a  special  art,  tends  to  lower  the  sense  of  great  public 
concerns,  and  unfits  men  for  politics.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  often 
stimulates  practical  faculties,  and  gives  a  vast  practical  experience. 
Workmen  again,  because  they  have  no  habits  derived  from  property 
or  social  engagements,  and  little  reading  power,  are  without  all  that 
political  education  which  comes  from  business  responsibility  and  the 
precise  study  of  books.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  political  training, 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  leisure,  for  they  are  neither  absorbed  in 
cares  nor  in  pleasures ;  and  their  social  habits  and  position  very 
much  encourage  generous  feeling,  political  thoughtfulness,  and  a  wide 
public  interest.  Accordingly,  I  maintain  that  if  the  far  larger 
number  of  practical  statesmen  will  be  found  in  the  rich  and  business 
•classes,  on  the  other  side  freedom  from  political  prejudice,  aptness  for 
healthy  political  ideas,  sound  political  judgment  and  teachableness 
are  to  be  found  more  widely  and  rapidly  diffused  in  the  working 
classes  than  in  the  '  higher  orders  '  as  the  term  goes. 
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We  involve  ourselves  in  a  mesh  of  fallacies  if  we  use  our  terms 
loosely  and  divide  up  '  classes '  in  the  lump.  When  we  say  that  the 
'  cultivated  '  and  the  '  educated  '  ought  to  lead,  we  mean,  or  we  ought 
to  mean,  that  men  with  a  sound  training  in  politics  should  lead. 
But  when  we  talk  of  the  '  cultivated '  and  '  educated '  classes,  we  are 
often  thinking  of  the  well-to-do  people  who  have  learned  languages 
and  know  something  of  general  literature.  But  a  large  proportion 
of  these  have  no  political  training  except  the  crude  reflex  of  their 
prejudices  and  their  jealousies.  Mr.  Grant  Duff  keenly  dissects  the 
trumpery  nature  of  polite  education ;  and  the  argument  may  be  carried 
much  farther.  Many  of  those  who  have  had  considerable  training  in 
literature  are  the  feeblest  creatures  in  politics.  They  may  have 
nothing  but  vicious  social  theories  like  those  of  Mr.  Wilson  Croker, 
or  they  may  be  stricken  with  a  perfect  palsy  for  any  practical  action. 
A  parliament  of  savants  or  literati  will  often  do  little  but  wrangle  or 
drivel ;  and  everybody  knows  what  an  academic  congregation  or  a 
clerical  synod  can  be  like.  Gro  to  a  cooperative  or  trade  union 
congress  of  English  workmen,  and  you  will  not  seldom  hear  practical 
argument,  a  capacity  for  business,  and  a  sense  of  political  realities. 
Gro  to  a  Social  Science  Congress  or  attend  a  deputation  of  alarmed 
Professors,  and  you  will  sometimes  hear  (in  choice  English,  it  is 
true)  a  chaos  of  theories,  and  chimerical  and  dangerous  proposals. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  say  that  ignorant  men  will  make 
bad  politicians,  we  mean,  or  ought  to  mean,  ignorance  of  the  social 
forces,  of  the  national  wants,  of  political  facts  and  possibilities.  But 
when  we  speak  of  the  '  ignorant  classes  '  we  too  often  lump  together 
all  those  who  have  little  book  knowledge  and  little  grammatical 
training.  Many  of  these  have  picked  up,  chiefly  by  oral  discussion,  a 
great  deal  of  political  common  sense,  and  even  some  knowledge  of 
public  affairs.  We  are  hence  entangling  ourselves  in  a  purely  verbal 
fallacy,  if  we  argue  that  because  '  ignorance '  ought  not  to  rule,  ergo 
workmen  ought  not  to  have  votes.  Or  again,  if  we  argue  that 
because  the  '  cultivated '  ought  to  govern,  ergo  people  of  property 
ought  to  control  elections.  The  question  is,  who  are  the  t  cultivated,' 
who  are  the  '  ignorant,'  in  a  high  political  sense  ?  And  is  the  pos- 
session of  a  house  or  an  estate  of  a  certain  value  an  adequate  test  of 
'  cultivation  '  and  '  ignorance '  in  this  wide  political  sense  ?  The 
4  cultured '  classes  often  dislike  the  political  views  of  the  workmen. 
They  call  that  '  ignorance.'  The  workmen  often  dislike  the  poli- 
tical views  of  the  cultured  class.  They  call  that  '  selfishness.'  Who 
shall  decide  a  priori  ?  The  idea  that  workmen  are  necessarily 
ignorant,  and  the  cultured  (?  the  rich)  necessarily  wise,  crops  up  in 
most  societies  and  in  all  languages.  The  KaXotcdyaOol,  the  optimates, 
the  bien-pensants,  the  gens  de  bien,  the  '  higher  orders,'  have 
always  assumed  that  *  culture '  embraced  all  political  virtue  and  sound 
political  wisdom.  The  bas  peuple  has  steadily  rejected  this  claim. 
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And  I  doubt  if  a  '  new  Symposium '  will  suffice  to  decide  this  secular 
quarrel. 

This  is  not  a  discussion  about  a  Reform  Bill,  and  I  presume 
that  we  need  not  attempt  to  settle  the  claims  of  popular  or  oligarchic 
government.  Every  proposal  to  extend  the  franchise  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  on  its  own  merits  in  the  light  of  particular  experiences. 
I  cannot  see  that  a  priori  generalities  can  carry  us  far.  But  the 
current  a  priori  generalities  against  an  extension  of  the  franchise 
are  simply  contradicted  by  facts.  It  is  argued  that  to  give  working 
men  a  majority  of  votes  is  to  make  them  our  masters.  It  is  found 
as  a  fact  that  it  is  not  so.  After  two  Eeform  Acts  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  Lord  Salisbury,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr.  Hardy,  are  our 
masters,  and  not  the  London  Trades  Council.  It  is  said  that  a  majority 
of  ignorant  voters  will  insist  on  carrying  out  economic  fallacies. 
After  the  popular  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  last  half-century 
not  "a  single  economic  fallacy  has  made  way  with  the  Legislature.  On 
the  contrary,  many  have  been  dispelled.  It  is  said  that  a  popular 
suffrage  will  remove  taxation  from  the  poor  to  put  it  on  the  rich. 
Yet  the  only  financial  changes  which  have  followed  our  suffrage 
extensions  are  hailed  as  triumphs  of  economic  wisdom,  and  have  been 
strongly  supported  by  the  enlightened  thought  of  our  time.  In  France 
manhood  suffrage  prevails,  and  the  rich  classes  are  far  less  powerful 
than  they  are  here.  And  yet  almost  the  whole  taxation  is  paid  by 
the  poor.  There  is  no  income-tax,  and  protection  is  kept  up  by 
wealthy  manufacturers,  as  it  is  in  America.  The  facts  contradict  the 
syllogisms  of  the  alarmists. 

Mr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Grant  Duff  have  so  fully  gone  through  the 
great  questions  of  the  last  fifty  years  that  I  will  not  rehearse  the 
story.  So  far  from  no  instance  being  forthcoming  of  the  justness  of 
the  popular  judgment,  the  burden  of  proof  is  with  those  who  deny  it, 
and  we  wait  for  an  instance  to  the  contrary.  I  would  only  sum  up 
these  particular  instances  by  one  general  reflection.  Will  it  be  denied 
that  our  actual  legislation  of  to-day  is  in  a  more  healthy  state  than 
the  legislation  of  the  time  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Sidmouth  ? 
Are  not  sounder  political  theories  more  current  ?  Is  not  our  social 
fabric  working  more  easily  ?  And  will  any  one  deny  that  this  vast 
change  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  constant  pressure  of  public  opinion 
leading  and  yet  weighted  by  popular  influence  ?  Lord  Arthur  Russell 
will  have  it  that  it  has  been  one  long  effort  of  the  '  cultivated  classes 
in  favour  of  their  more  ignorant  brethren  ' — as  if  free  trade,  religious 
equality,  abolition  of  slavery,  the  factory  laws,  the  trades  union  legis- 
lation, and  all  the  rest  had  been  forced  on  the  retrograde  masses  by 
the  far-sighted  generosity  of  the  country  gentlemen. 

One  is  obliged  to  say  forced  on  the  retrograde  masses,  because  if 
Lord  Arthur  admits  (as  Mr.  Grant  Duff  will  have  it  he  must  do) 
that  the  masses  are  '  teachable,'  that  they  give  the  reformers  their 
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real  '  steam-power,'  what  is  there  left  of  his  argument  ?  The  whole 
debate  arose  out  of  a  proposal  to  extend  the  franchise  ;  and  this  was 
opposed  on  the  express  ground  that  the  masses  are  taught  evil  more 
easily  than  good,  and  that  the  steam-power  they  supplied  would  be 
destructive  rather  than  useful.  In  that  case  they  are  not  '  teachable ' 
in  any  good  sense,  and  will  blow  up  the  engine  instead  of  drive  it ; 
and  then  Lord  Arthur  is  in  direct  conflict  with  Mr.  Hutton  as  well 
as  Mr.  Grrant  Duff.  He  says  that  when  the  masses  are  ever  right,  it 
is  due  to  the  education  they  receive.  But  precisely  the  same  educa- 
tion is  open  to  the  cultivated  class  or  any  other  class.  And  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  masses  does  not  always 
succeed,  I  do  not  know  that  the  appeal  to  the  justice  of  any  class  is 
always  successful. 

Nor  do  I  see  that  much  is  to  be  made  of  the  Tichborne  delusion. 
It  is  not  a  political  matter.  It  was  not  taken  up  by  the  political 
classes.  It  has  been  vigorously  opposed  by  almost  all  the  working- 
class  leaders ;  and  it  was  promoted  by  peers  and  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. All  classes  are  subject  to  delusions.  Spiritualism  and  other 
impostures  were  once  in  favour  with  the  cultivated  classes.  At  least 
it  was  not  working  men  who  paid  their  guineas  to  '  inquire  '  of  some 
sleek  American  swindler,  or  who  thought  that  the  levitation  of  a 
fat  woman  might  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  was  peers, 
professors,  men  of  letters,  and  rising  statesmen. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  the  first  paper  refers  to  me  in  such  a 
way  as  might  unintentionally  convey  a  misconception.  So  far  from 
advocating  direct  government  by  the  people  at  large,  I  have  uni- 
formly opposed  it  by  every  means  I  could  command.  I  have  done 
far  more ;  for  I  have  disputed  every  form  of  the  democratic  theory, 
and  have  published  a  volume  of  which  that,  as  I  supposed,  was  the 
principal  feature.  So  far  as  the  general  direction  of  the  Commune 
is  concerned,  I  have  exposed  its  mismanagement  and  anarchy  in  words 
even  stronger  than  Hotel's.  In  almost  every  page  of  the  volume 
referred  to,  I  have  contended  that  the  direct  government  by  the 
masses  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils,  that  the  multiplication  of 
ignorance  cannot  give  wisdom,  that  all  government  requires  extra- 
ordinary special  qualities,  and  that  Eousseau's  notion  of  the  instinc- 
tive wisdom  of  the  people  is  dangerous  nonsense. 

I  have  urged  this  in  a  lecture  given  to  the  Trades  Unionists  of 
London  immediately  after  the  last  Reform  Act.  I  repeat  a  few 
sentences  from  that  lecture  : — 

'  If  pure  democracy  mean  the  direct  management  of  public  affairs  by  the  people 
themselves,  I  confess  myself  no  democrat.'  .  .  .  '  If  1  thought  that  the  tendency  of 
recent  changes  or  of  future  changes  was  to  be  to  throw  the  conduct  of  government 
into  the  hands  of  the  masses,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  change  for  the  worse.'  .  .  .  '  I 
tell  you  plainly,  that  in  my  opinion  if  the  people  were  to  manage  their  oivn  concerns 
they  never  would  be  worse  managed.'1  .  .  .  '  In  what  way  is  collective  wisdom  to 
result  from  the  accumulation  of  individual  ignorances  ?  '  And  so  on,  page  after 
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page  (see  Order  and  Progress,  pp.  227,  228,  229,  &c.)  In  1867  I  wrote:  'Evil is 
the  day  for  the  State  when  any  class  has  unlimited  power,  or  when  the  untrained 
mass  usurp  the  direct  functions  of  government '  (Fortnightly  Review,  March  1867  ; 
Order  and  Progress,  p.  152). 

With  regard  to  the  dreadful  blundering  of  the  Commune  I  have 
published  a  condemnation  of  it  even  stronger  than  Eossel's.  In 
January  1873,  I  wrote  as  follows  {Fortnightly  Review,  No.  Ixxiii. 
p.  13)  respecting  the  insurrection  of  Paris  of  1871  : — 

'  Where  the  mania  for  democracy  did  not  interfere,  its  services  were  conducted 
with  complete  success.  The  management  of  the  finances,  of  the  post-office,  of  the 
commissariat,  and  so  forth,  was  marked  with  singular  skill ;  and  there  was  enough 
ability  for  other  services  if  it  had  only  received  a  chance.  The  city  did  not  lack 
capacity  in  various  forms,  and  it  possessed  one  or  two  men,  who,  if  fairly  trusted 
with  power,  were  quite  competent  to  direct  the  movement  in  a  political  as  well  as 
in  a  military  sense.'  .  .  .  '  It  fell  not  from  want  of  men  or  arms,  skill,  courage,  or 
resolution ;  it  fell  from  the  utter  incoherence  which  the  mania  for  democracy  had 
thrown  over  every  military  act  of  its  defenders.  No  one  who  has  not  personally 
studied  it  can  conceive  the  grotesque  confusion  into  which  every  department  of 
defence,  every  regiment,  every  company,  was  continually  being  thrown  by  the 
insane  passion  for  doing  everything  by  votes.'  .  .  .  '  A  military  contest  was  as  hope- 
less as  it  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  inmates  of  a  madhouse.'  .  .  .  '  They  remain  a 
monument  for  ever  of  the  ruin  which  'the  democratic  machinery  pushed  to  the 
extreme  is  able  to  inflict.  It  was  the  suicide  of  the  democratic  principle  which 
offered  itself  up  to  extinction  in  a  perfect  orgy  of  self-assertion  ;  .  .  .  it  ivas  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  democracy  as  an  engine  of  government]  and  more  to  the 
same  purpose  (Order  and  Progress,  p.  370  &c.) 

The  passage  which  Lord  Arthur  Russell  has  quoted  from  ar» 
article  of  mine  was  written  in  April  1871,  about  three  weeks  after 
the  formation  of  the  Commune,  and  referred  to  the  great  skill  with 
which  many  improvised  special  departments  were  being  administered 
by  workmen.  These  men  were  workmen,  but  they  were  not  ignorant, 
not  untrained,  and  not  incompetent.  They  were  remarkable  men,  of 
high  education  and  of  rare  qualities  of  character.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  these  services  were  conducted  by  these  men  with 
singular  honesty  and  ability.  Eossel,  a  young  soldier  of  fortune, 
bred  up  in  the  military  school  of  the  Empire,  knew  nothing  of  these 
men,  and  was  utterly  incompetent  to  judge  them.  He  'served  the 
Eevolution '  exactly  four  weeks,  during  which  time  he  saw  nothing 
but  the  journalists,  ex-officers,  students,  and  barristers,  who  invaded 
the  War  Office,  where  folly  and  conceit  reigned  rampant. 

But  it  seems  to  me  idle  to  attempt  to  settle  a  political  question 
by  the  dying  words  of  a  young  professional  soldier,  or  the  wild  delirium 
of  a  social  revolution.  Its  crimes  and  its  follies  were  due  to  the  fact, 
not  that  it  was  managed  by  workmen,  but  that  it  was  a  blind  battle 
of  crude  theorists  and  desperate  adventurers.  It  was  ruined  as  a  mere 
government  by  soldiers  of  fortune,  ambitious  journalists,  and  conceited 
men  of  letters.  If  any  one  is  satisfied  with  the  authority  of  Eossel 
for  the  political  incapacity  of  the  people  of  Paris,  I  am  content  to 
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rest  on  the  opinion  of  a  far  greater  authority,  the  greatest  living 
statesman  of  France — M.  Gambetta.  He  once  said  to  me,  when  I 
asked  him  if  the  workmen  could  possibly  follow  his  far-sighted  schemes 
of  political  forbearance  :  '  Yes,'  he  said,  '  le  peuple  de  Paris  c'est  la 
finesse  meme.' 

All  that  I  have  contended  for  is  that  the  rare  qualities  of  practical 
management  are  occasionally  found  amongst  workmen  who  have  made 
politics  the  business  of  their  lives,  and  there  are  moments  of  national 
crisis  in  which  such  new  men  may  do  good  service  to  the  State. 
Political  intelligence  is  not  the  birthright  of  any  class;  political 
training  is  even  now  very  largely  diffused  amongst  our  working 
masses ;  and  even  statesmanlike  genius  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
heart  of  the  people.  Those  who  know  the  skill  and  sagacity  with 
which  the  great  cooperative  societies,  the  great  trades  unions  and 
the  many  industrial  organisations  of  our  people  have  been  founded 
and  worked,  will  not  deny  that  political  qualities  are  widely  diffused 
amongst  them,  and  that  the  genius  of  command  is  occasionally  hidden 
under  the  blouse  or  the  frieze.  Abraham  Lincoln,  bred  a  lumberer 
and  called  a  railsplitter,  proved  a  great  statesman.  Sergeant  Hoche 
was  a  born  general.  And  Cromwell  stepped  from  a  farm  to  a  throne. 
I  repudiate  as  much  as  any  man  the  democratic  theory,  the  direct 
government  of  masses,  the  meddling  in  affairs  by  ignorance.  But 
then  I  repudiate  the  theory  even  when  I  see  it  in  a  vestry,  or  in  a 
learned  society,  or  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  say  that  all  govern- 
ment must  be  the  work  of  special  personal  capacity  in  harmony  with 
an  enlightened  public  opinion.  But  I  deny  that  this  enlightenment 
is  at  all  peculiar  to  the  privileged  orders,  or  that  this  capacity  is 
always  a  monopoly  of  the  rich. 

[This  discussion  will  tie  continued  and  concluded  in  a  following  number. — EDITOB.] 
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IN  a  former  number  of  this  Eeview  I  published  a  few  remarks  on 
three  celebrated  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  which  had  become 
the  groundwork  of  the  ecclesiastical  idea  of  Absolution.  I  propose  in 
the  present  essay  to  suggest  similar  remarks  on  two  classes  of  passages 
which  have  in  like  manner  become  the  groundwork  at  least  of  one 
aspect  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  Of  that  sacred  ordinance 
there  are  many  other  aspects,  historical,  poetical,  devotional,  but  as 
in  the  case  of  the  phrases  of  '  binding  and  loosing,'  so  in  the  case 
of  the  most  important  words  connected  with  the  Eucharist,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  Biblical  meaning  of  the  expressions 
1  the  body  '  and  the  '  blood  of  Christ,'  both  as  they  occur  in  the  Fourth 
Grospel,  without  express  reference  to  the  Eucharist,  and  as  they  occur 
in  connection  with  the  Eucharist  in  the  three  Grospels  and  the  Epistles. 

I.  The  words  in  St.  John's  Grospel  (vi.  53—56)  are  as  follows : — 
'  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
hath  eternal  life  ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For  my 
flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth 
my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him.' 

It  is  said  that  a  great  orator  once  gave  this  advice  to  a  younger 
speaker  who  asked  his  counsel :  '  You  are  more  anxious  about  words 
than  about  ideas.  Eemember  that  if  you  are  thinking  of  words  you 
will  have  no  ideas  ;  but  if  you  have  ideas,  words  will  come  of  them- 
selves.' l  That  is  true  as  regards  ordinary  eloquence.  It  is  no  less 
true  in  considering  the  eloquence  of  religion.  In  theology,  in  religious 
conversation,  in  religious  ordinances,  we  ought  as  much  as  possible  to 
try  to  get  beneath  the  phrases  we  use,  and  never  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  words,  however  excellent,  until  we  have  ascertained  what  we  mean 
by  them.  Thus  alone  can  we  fathom  the  depth  of  such  phrases  ; 
thus  alone  can  we  protect  ourselves  against  the  superstition  of  forms 
and  the  6  idols  of  the  market-place ; '  thus  alone  can  we  grasp  the 
realities  of  which  words  and  forms  are  the  shadow. 

The  passage  under  consideration  in  St.  John's  Grospel  at  once 
1  Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Wellesley.  Reminiscences  of  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  p.  273. 
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contains  this  principle,  and  also  is  one  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  it.  It  is  one  of  those  startling  expressions  used  by  Christ 
to  show  us  that  He  intends  to  drive  us  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit, 
"by  which  He  shatters  the  crust  and  shell  in  order  to  force  us  to  the 
kernel.  It  is  as  if  He  said :  i  It  is  not  enough  for  you  to  see  the  out- 
ward face  of  the  Son  of  man,  or  hear  His  outward  words,  or  touch  His 
outward  vesture.  That  is  not  Himself.  It  is  not  enough  that  you 
walk  by  His  side,  or  hear  others  talk  of  Him  or  use  terms  of  affection 
and  endearment  towards  Him.  You  must  go  deeper  than  this  :  you 
must  go  to  His  very  inmost  heart,  to  the  very  core  and  marrow  of 
His  being.  You  must  not  only  read  and  understand,  but  you  must 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,  and  make  part  of  yourselves,  that 
which  alone  can  be  part  of  the  human  spirit  and  conscience.' 2  It  ex- 
presses, with  regard  to  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
general  truth  as  is  expressed  when  St.  Paul  says  :  '  Put  ye  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ' — that  is,  clothe  yourselves  with  His  spirit  as  with  a  gar- 
ment. Or  again :  '  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  that  was  in  Christ 
Jesus.'  It  is  the  same  general  truth  as  when  our  Lord  Himself  says  : 
*  I  am  the  Vine ;  ye  are  the  branches.'  In  all  the  meaning  is  the  same  ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  figure  of  speech  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
is  stronger,  it  also  expresses  more  fully  and  forcibly  what  the  others 
express  generally.  It  is  the  figure,  not  altogether  strange  to  Western 
ears,  but  more  familiar  to  the  Eastern  mind,  in  which  intellectual  and 
moral  instruction  is  represented  under  the  image  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, feasting  and  carousing,  digesting  and  nourishing.  'I,'  says 
Wisdom  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus — '  am  the  mother  of  fair 
love,  and  fear,  and  knowledge,  and  holy  hope  :  I  therefore,  being- 
eternal,  am  given  to  all  my  children.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
be  desirous  of  me,  and  fill  yourselves  with  my  fruits.  For  my 
memorial  is  sweeter  than  honey,  and  mine  inheritance  than  the 
honeycomb.  They  that  eat  me  shall  still  hunger  for  more  ;  they 
that  drink  me  shall  still  thirst  for  more.'3  It  is  no  doubt  a  re- 
markable, to  modern  culture  a  repulsive,4  metaphor,  but  it  is  the 
same  which  has  entered  into  all  European  languages  in  speaking  of  the 
most  refined  form  of  mental  appreciation — taste.  If  we  ask  how  this 
word  has  thus  come  to  be  used,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  '  All  that  we 
know  about  the  matter  is  this.  Man  has  chosen  to  take  a  metaphor 
from  the  body  and  apply  it  to  the  mind.  "  Tact "  from  touch  is  an 
analogous  instance.' 5  This  general  usage  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
expression  without  going  back  to  the  more  barbarous  and  literal 
practices  in  which,  in  savage  tribes,  the  conquerors  devour  the  flesh 
of  a  hostile  chief  in  order  to  absorb  his  courage  into  themselves,  or 

-  This  is  well  put  in  an  early  sermon  of  Arnold  on  this  passage,  vol.  i.  Sermon  XXIV. 

3  Ecclesiasticus  xxiv.  18-21.     Cf.  Prov.  ix.  5.    See  also  Sayings  of  Jewish  Fathers, 
by  C.  Taylor,  quoted  in  Philochristus,  p.  438. 

4  See  Foster's  Essays. 

4  Sydney  Smith,  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  pp.  153,  154. 
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the  parents  feed  their  children  with  the  flesh  of  strong  or  spirited 
children  in  order  to  give  them  energy.6 

II.  We  pass  to  the  kindred  but  yet  more  famous  words  of  the 
Synoptic  Grospels  in  the  account  of  the  Last  Supper  (Matt.  xxvi. 
26,  28;  Mark  xiv.  22,  24;  Luke  xxii.  19,  and  (with  a  slight  varia- 
tion) 22).  And  these  same  words,  long  before  the  composition  of 
the  earliest  of  the  present  Grospels,  are  recorded  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
narrative  of  the  same  event  (1  Cor.  xi.  24  and  (with  the  same  varia- 
tion as  in  St.  Luke)  25),  and  thus  form  the  most  incontestable  and 
the  most  authentic  speech  of  the  Founder  of  our  religion :  '  This  is 
My  body ;  this  is  My  blood. 

Two  circumstances  guide  us  to  their  historical  meaning  before  we 
enter  on  them  in  detail.  The  first  is  that,  on  their  very  face,  they 
appear  before  us  as  the  crowning  example  of  the  style  of  Him  whose 
main  characteristic  it  was  that  He  spoke  and  acted  in  parable,  or 
proverb,  or  figure  of  speech.  The  second  is  that  though  the  words 
of  the  text,  as  recorded  in  St.  John's  Grospel,  could  by  no  possibility 
have  a  direct  reference  to  the  Last  Supper,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
discourse  at  Capernaum,  was  still  far  in  the  distance,  and  to  which, 
even  when  recording  the  sacred  meal,  the  author  of  that  Grospel  makes 
no  allusion,  the  probability  is  that  they  both  contain  the  moral  prin- 
ciple that  is  indicated  in  the  outward  act  of  the  Eucharistic  ordinance. 
What  this  general  truth  must  be  we  have  already  indicated :  namely, 
that,  however  material  the  expressions,  the  idea  wrapped  up  in  them  is, 
as  in  all  the  teaching  of  Christ,  not  material,rbut  spiritual,  and  that 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  not  speculative,  but  moral 
and  practical.  All  the  converging  sentiments  of  reverence  for  Him 
who  spoke  them,  all  our  instinctive  feeling  of  the  unity  of  the  Grospel 
narratives,  would  lead  us  in  this  direction  even  without  any  further 
inquiry  into  the  particular  meaning  of  the  separate  phrases.  In  this 
general  sense  the  meaning  of  the  two  words  is  indivisible,  even  as 
in  the  older  Churches  of  Christendom  the  outward  form  of  adminis- 
tration confounds  the  two  elements  together — in  the  Eoman  Church 
by  representing  both  in  the  bread,  in  the  Grreek  Church  by  mixing 
both  in  the  same  moment.  But  there  is  nevertheless  a  distinction 
which  the  original  institution  expresses,  and  of  which  the  likeness  is 
preserved  in  all  Protestant  Churches  by  the  separate  administration 
of  the  elements.  Following,  therefore,  this  distinction  between  the 
two  phrases,  we  will  endeavour  to  ask  Avhat  is  the  Biblical  meaning, 
first  of  '  the  body '  and  then  '  the  blood '  of  Christ. 

What  are  we  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  intended  when,  holding 
the  large  round  Paschal  cake  'in  His  sacred  and  venerable  hands,' 
He  brake  it  and  said  '  This  is  my  body '  ?  And  secondly,  what  are  we 
to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  meant  when  he  said,  speaking  of  the  like 

8  Herbert  Spencer,  Sociology,  vol.  i.  pp.  259,  299,  300. 
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action  of  the  Corinthian  Christians,  '  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it 
not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ '  ? 

1.  It  is  maintained  in  the  Church  of  Crete  that  the  original  bread 
is  there  preserved  in  fragments,  and  that  '  This '  is  the  literal  per- 
petuation of  the  first  sacramental  '  body.'  But  such  a  belief  is  con- 
fined to  Crete.  In  all  other  Churches  the  bread  used  can  only  by  a 
dramatic  figure  be  supposed  to  represent  the  original  subject  of 
the  words  of  institution.  The  main  question  is  the  meaning,  in  the 
Gospels,  of  the  word  '  body.'  As  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  the 
hand,  the  heart,  the  face  of  God  are  used  for  God  Himself,  so  the 
body,  the  flesh  of  Christ  are  used  for  Christ  Himself,  for  His  whole 
personality  and  character.  i  The  body,'  *  the  flesh,'  '  the  bone,'  was 
the  Hebrew  expression  for  the  identity  of  any  person  or  any  thing. 
4  The  body  of  heaven ' 7  meant  the  very  heaven,  *  the  body  of  the 
day '  meant  the  selfsame  day,8  the  body  of  a  man  meant  his  full 
strength.9  Even  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  He  meant  literally 
His  flesh  to  be  eaten — even  if  we  adopted  the  belief  which  the 
Eoman  heathens  ascribed  to  the  early  Christians,  that  the  sacrament 
was  a  cannibals'  feast — even  then,  unless  Christianity  had  been  the 
most  monstrous  of  superstitions,  this  banquet  of  human  flesh  could 
have  been  of  no  use.  It  would  have  been  not  only  revolting,  but, 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  unprofitable.  What  is  external  can  never, 
except  through  the  spirit,  touch  the  spirit.  To  suppose  that  the 
material  can  of  itself  reach  the  spiritual  is  not  religion,  but  magic. 
As  in  the  communion  with  our  actual  friends  it  is  not  the  countenance 
that  we  value,  but  the  mind  which  speaks  through  the  countenance — 
it  is  not  the  sound  of  the  words,  but  the  meaning  of  the  words,  that 
we  delight  to  hear — so  also  must  it  be  in  communion  with  One  who, 
the  more  we  know  and  think  of  Him,  can  have  no  other  than  a  moral 
and  spiritual  relation  to  us.  *  After  the  flesh  we  know  Him  no  more.' 
It  is,  as  the  English  Prayer  Book  expresses  it,  '  His  one  oblation 
of  Himself  once  offered.'  It  is  not  the  mere  name  of  Jesus  '  which 
sounds  so  sweet  to  a  believer's  ear,'  but  the  whole  mass  of  vivifying 
associations  which  that  name  brings  with  it.  The  picture  of  Jesus 
which  we  require  is  not  that  fabled  portrait  sent  to  King  Abgarus,  or 
that  yet  more  fabled  portrait  impressed  on  the  handkerchief  of 
Veronica,  but  the  living  image  of  His  sweet  reasonableness,  His 
secret  of  happiness,  His  method  of  addressing  the  human  heart. 
When,  some  years  ago,  one  of  the  few  learned  divines  of  the  Church 
of  France,  the  Pere  Gratry,  wished  to  correct  some  erroneous  repre- 
sentations of  Christ,  he  sought  for  the  true  picture — le  vrai  tableau 
— not  in  the  traditions,  of  his  own  Church,  nor  in  the  consecrated 
wafer,  but  in  the  grand  and  impressive  portrait  drawn  by  the  pro- 
found insight  of  the  foremost  of  Protestant  theologians  in  the  closing 

7  Ex.  xxiv.  10.  "  Gen.  xvii.  23,  26.  9  Job  xxi.  23. 
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volumes  of  Ewald's  History  of  the  People  of  Israel.  The  true 
*  sacred  heart '  of  Jesus  is  not  the  physical  bleeding  anatomical  dissec- 
tion of  the  Saviour's  heart,  such  as  appeared  to  the  sickly  visionary 
of  France  at  Paray-le-Monial  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the 
wide  embracing  toleration  and  compassion  which  even  to  the  holiest 
sons  and  daughters  of  France  at  that  time  was  as  a  sealed  book. 
The  true  cross  of  Christendom  is  not  one  or  all  of  the  wooden 
fragments,  be  they  ever  so  genuine,  found,  or  imagined  to  be  found, 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  but,  in  the  words  of  Gfoethe,  '  the  depth  of 
divine  sorrow  '  of  which  the  cross  is  an  emblem.  '  It  is,'  as  Luther 
said,  'that  cross  of  Christ  which  is  divided  throughout  the  whole 
world  not  in  the  particles  of  broken  wood,  but  that  cross  which 
comes  to  each  as  his  own  portion  of  life.  Thou  therefore  cast 
not  thy  portion  from  thee,  but  rather  take  it  to  thee — thy  suffering, 
whatever  it  be — as  a  most  sacred  relic,  and  lay  it  up  not  in  a  golden 
or  silver  shrine,  but  in  a  golden  heart,  a  heart  clothed  with  gentle 
charity.'  Perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  these  expressions  is  'the 
Spirit '  applied  to  the  innermost,  most  immaterial  part  alike  of  (rod 
and  of  man.  It  is  breath,  wind.10  On  one  occasion  we  are  told  that 
our  Saviour  actually  breathed  on  His  disciples.  But  that  breath, 
even  though  it  was  the  most  sacred  breath  of  Christ,  was  not  itself 
the  Spirit — it  was,  and  could  be,  only  its  emblem. 

And  as  the  cross,  the  picture,  the  heart,  the  breath  of  Christ  must 
of  necessity  point  to  something  different  from  the  mere  outward  form 
and  symbol,  so  also  '  the  body,'  which  is  represented  in  the  sacramental 
bread  or  spoken  of  in  the  sacramental  words,  must  of  necessity  be 
not  the  mere  flesh  and  bones  of  the  Redeemer,  but  that  undying  love 
of  truth,  that  indefatigable  beneficence,  that  absolute  resignation  to 
His  Father's  will,  by  which  alone  we  recognise  His  unique  personality. 
The  words  that  He  spoke  (so  He  Himself  said)  were  the  spirit  and  the 
life  of  His  existence — those  words  of  which  it  was  said  at  the  close  of 
a  long  and  venerable  career  by  one  n  who  knew  well  the  history  of 
Christianity,  that  they,  and  they  alone,  contain  the  primal  and  in- 
defeasible truths  of  the  Christian  religion  which  shall  not  pass  away. 
That  character  and  those  words  have  been,  and  are,  and  will  be,  the 
true  sustenance  of  the  human  spirit,  and  the  heavenly  manna  of 
which  it  may  be  said,  almost  without  a  figure,  that  '  he  who  gathers 
much  has  nothing  over,  and  even  he  who  gathers  little  has  no  lack.' 
Such,  amidst  many  inconsistencies,  was  the  definition  of '  the  body  of 
Christ '  even  by  some  of  the  ancient  fathers,  Origen,  Jerome,  even 
Gregory  called  the  Great.  Such,  amidst  many  contradictions,  was  the 
nobler  view  maintained  at  least  in  one  remarkable  passage  even  in 
the  Eoman  Missal  which  states  that  where  the  sacrament  cannot  be  had 
'  sufficit  vera  fides  et  bona  voluntas — tantum  crede  et  manducasti ' — 

10  Sydney  Smith,  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  12. 

11  Milman's  History  of  Latin  CJiristianity,  vol.  vi.  p.  638. 
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and  brought  out  yet  more  distinctly  in  the  rubric  of  the  English  Prayer 
Book,  that  a  good  man  '  doth  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour 
Christ  profitably  to  his  soul's  health,  although  he  doth  not  receive 
the  sacrament  with  his  mouth.'     It  has  been  well  said  by  a  devout 
Scottish  bishop,  in  speaking  of  this  subject :  '  We  should  not  expect 
to  arrive  at  the  secret  of  Hamlet  by  eating  a  bit  of  Shakespeare's 
body ;  and  so,  though  we  ate  ever  so  much   of  the  material  bones 
or  flesh  of  the  Founder  of  the  Eucharist,  we  should  not  arrive  one 
whit  nearer  to  "the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus."  ' 12     It  is  only 
by  the  mind  that  we  can  appropriate  the  mind  and  heart  of  Christ — 
only  by  the  Spirit  that  we  can  appropriate  His  spirit.     And  therefore 
(it  is  an  old  truth,  but  one  which  requires  to  be  again  and  again 
repeated)    all   acts    of   so-called    communion   with    Christ    have   no 
Biblical  or  spiritual  meaning  except  in  proportion  as  they  involve  or 
express  a  moral  fellowship  with  the  Holy,  the  Just,  the  Pure,  and 
the  Truthful,  wherever  His  likeness  can  be  found — except  in  pro- 
portion as  our  spirits,  minds,  and  characters  move  in  unison  with  the 
parables  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  (rood  Samaritan,  and  the 
Faithful  Servant,  and  the  Good  Shepherd ;  with  the  Beatitudes  on  the 
Galilean  mountain,  with  the  resignation  of  Gethsemane,  with  the 
courage  of  Calvary.     In  proportion  as  the  ordinance  of  the  Eucharist 
enables  us  to  do  this,  it  is  a  true  partaking  of  what  the  Gospels 
intended  by  the  body  of  Christ ;  in  proportion  as  it  fails  to  do  this  it 
is  no  partaking  of  anything. 

This  is  what  is  adumbrated  in  the  English  Communion  Office, 
and  by  feebler  expressions  in  the  Koman  Office,  when  it  is  said 
that  every  communicant  pledges  himself  to  walk  in  the  steps  of 
the  great  Self-sacrificer,  and  to  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  of  body,  soul, 
and  spirit  to  the  Heavenly  Father.  We  must  incorporate  and  in- 
carnate in  ourselves — that  is,  in  our  moral  natures — the  substance, 
the  moral  substance,  of  the  teaching  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 
That  is  the  only  true  tran substantiation.  We  must  raise  ourselves 
above  the  base  and  mean  and  commonplace  trivialities  and  follies  of 
the  world  and  of  the  Church  to  the  lofty  ideal  of  the  Gospel  story. 
That  is  the  only  true  elevation  of  the  Host.  Nor  is  there  anything 
fanciful  or  overstrained  in  the  metaphor,  when  we  grasp  the  substance 
of  which  it  is  the  sign.  The  record  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  however  we  interpret  it,  is,  and  must  be.  the  body,  the  sub- 
stance, the  backbone  of  Christendom.  It  is  felt  to  be  so  even  more 
than  when  He  was  on  earth.  Even  those  who  have  most  questioned 
and  most  doubted  acknowledge  (we  use  the  well-known  words  of 
Eenan 13)  '  that  He  is  now  a  thousand  times  more  living  and  a  thou- 
sand times  more  loved  than  He  was  in  His  short  passage  through 
life,  that  He  still  presides  year  by  year  over  the  destinies  of  our  race, 
that  from  Him  received  a  new  direction.' 

12  Memoir  of  Bisliop  Eming.  13   Vic  de  Jesus,  p.  421. 
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2.  And  this  leads  us  to  pass  from  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  the 
Gospels  to  its  meaning  in  the  Epistles.     St.  Paul  distinctly  tells  us 
in  the  same  Epistle  as  that  in  which  he  gives  the  earliest  narrative  of 
the  Supper  (1  Cor.  x.  16,  17),  'For  we  being  many  are  one  bread 
and  one  body ' — that  is,  as  the  bread  is  one  loaf  made  up  of  many 
particles  and  crumbs,  so  the  Christian  society  is  one  body  made  up 
of  many  members,  and  that  body  is  the  body  of  Christ.     Christ  is 
gone  ;  the  body,  the  outward  form  and  substance  that  takes  His  place, 
is  the  assembly,  the  congregation  of  all  His  true  followers.     In  this 
sense  '  the  body  of  Christ '  is  (as  is  expressed  in  the  second  prayer  of 
the  English  Communion  Office)  '  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful 
people.'    This  is  the  <  body ' — the  community  and  fellowship  one  with 
another  which  the  Corinthian  Christians  were  so  slow  to  discern.14 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are  used  in  the  vast  majority 
of  instances  where  the  expression  occurs  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.15   It  is 
a  use  of  the  word  which  no  doubt  varies  from  that  in  which  it  is 
employed  by  Christ  Himself,  and  thus  shows  the  extraordinary  free- 
dom of  the  Apostle  in  dealing  even  with  the  most  sacred  phrases. 
But  the  doctrine  is  the  same  as  that  which  in  substance  pervades  all 
the  teaching  of   our  Lord — namely,  that  the  wise,  the    go6d,  the 
suffering  everywhere  are  His  substitutes.     '  Wheresoever  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'     '  He  that 
receiveth  you  receiveth  me.'   The  whole  point  of  the  description  of  the 
Last  Judgment  is,  that  even  the  good  heathens  having  never  heard 
His  name  yet  have  seen  Him  and  served  Him,  and  when  they  ask 
Him  '  When  saw  we  thee  ? '  He  answers,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation :  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
did  it  unto  me.     It  was  I  who  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  food.     It 
was  I  who  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink.     It  was  I  who  was  a 
friendless  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in.     It  was  I  who  was  naked,  and 
ye  clothed  me.     It  was  I  who  was  on  my  sick-bed,  and  ye  visited 
me.     It  was  I  who  was  shut  up  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me.'     These 
good  deeds,  wherever  practised,  are  the  true  signs  that  Christ  and 
Christianity  have  been  there.     Even  if  practised  without  naming 
His  name,  they  are  still  the  trophies  of  the  victory  over  evil,  for 
which  He  lived  and  died  ;  they  are  the  footmarks  on  the  desert  island 
of  this  mortal  existence,  which  show  that  something  truly  human, 
and  therefore  truly  divine,  has  passed  that  way. 

If  this  be  so — if  every  faithful  servant  of  truth  and  goodness 
throughout  the  world  is  the  representative  of  the  Founder  of  our  faith 
— if  every  friendless  sufferer  to  whom  we  can  render  a  service  is  as  if 

14  1  Cor.  xi.  29.     Even  if  the  words  were  as  in  the  English  Authorised  Version, 
'not  discerning  the  Lord's  body,'  the  sense  would  still  be  governed  by  the  uniform 
language  of  the  Apostle.     But  the  meaning  is  brought  out  still  more  strongly  in  the 
genuine  text,  where  it  is  simply  '  not  discerning  the  body.'     Compare  Eom.  xii.  4,  5. 

15  1  Cor.  xii.  12,  13,  20,  27;  Eph.  iii.  6,  ii.  J6,  iv.  4,  12,  16:  Col.  i.  18,  iii.  15,  19. 
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Christ  Himself  appeared  to  us — then,  not  in  the  scholastic,16  but  cer 
tainly  in  the  Biblical,  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  a  Real  Presence 
diffused  through  our  whole  daily  intercourse.  Whenever  we  meet  any 
good  thought  or  deed  or  word  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  then  we  touch 
a  hand  that  is  vanished  — then  we  hear  a  voice  that  is  silenced.  It 
is  the  Lord — it  is  the  voice  of  the  Figure  of  supreme  justice  and 
mercy.  Other  teachers,  other  founders,  have  cared  that  their  names 
should  be  honoured  and  remembered.  He  cared  not  for  this,  if  only 
to  the  suffering,  and  the  good,  and  the  wise,  whether  in  heathendom 
or  Christendom,  were  paid  the  service  due  to  Him.  In  their  happi- 
ness He  is  blessed,  in  their  honour  He  is  honoured,  in  their  reception 
(so  He  Himself  tells  us)  He  is  received.  It  is  the  last  triumph  of 
Divine  unselfishness.  It  is  its  last  and  greatest  marvel.  It  is  the 
truth  which,  even  amidst  the  darkest  and  strangest  superstitions,  has 
shaped  itself  in  a  hundred  legends — St.  Martin  and  the  beggar  at  the 
gate  of  Amiens ;  St.  Julian  and  the  pilgrim,  so  wonderfully  painted 
by  Fra  Angelico  on  the  walls  of  his  cloister  at  Florence ;  St.  Elizabeth 
and  the  leper — down  to  the  lovely  hymn  of  the  Moravian  Mont- 
gomery and  the  Reformer  who,  seeing  a  number  of  famished  people 
around  the  church-door,  said  :  *  I  will  not  enter  the  church  over  the 
body  of  Christ.'  And  lest  this  should  seem  to  be  a  vague  or  unim- 
pressive or  uriedifying  doctrine,  we  venture  to  draw  out  its  conse- 
quences more  at  length. 

The  whole  of  Christendom,  the  whole  of  humanity,  is,  in  this 
sense,  one  body  and  many  members.  In  the  vast  variety  of  human 
gifts  and  human  characters,  it  is  only  by  this  sympathy,  forbearance, 
appreciation  of  that  which  one  has  and  the  other  lacks,  that  we  reach 
that  ideal  of  society  such  as  St.  Paul  imagined,  such  as  Butler  in  his 
Sermons  on  Human  Nature  so  well  sets  forth.  It  is  the  old  Roman 
fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa  taken  up  and  sanctified  by  the  Christian 
apostle.  It  is,  as  the  French  would  say,  the  recognition  in  the  Bible 
of  the  '  solidarity '  of  peoples,  of  churches,  and  of  men.  It  is  the 
protest  against  the  isolated  selfishness  in  which  we  often  shut  our- 
selves up  against  wider  sympathies.  There  is  much  that  is  vexatious 
in  the  recent  rancour  of  parties  and  in  the  distress  of  nations.  But 
there  is  this  good  sign :  that  there  has  been  so  much  feeling  for 
some  one  beyond  ourselves --some,  it  may  be,  with  excessive  warmth 
for  the  Christian  populations  of  the  East  struggling  to  be  free ;  some, 
it  may  also  be,  with  excessive  warmth  for  the  Mussulman  soldiers 

16  The  scholastic  doctrine  of  '  the  Keal  Presence  '  or  of  '  Transubstantiation,'  is 
baaed  entirely  on  the  confessedly  unintelligible  distinction  between  '  substance  '  and 
'  accidents.'  '  About  the  word  substance,'  as  Dr.  Newman  is  careful  to  point  out,  '  the 
greatest  philosophers  know  nothing  at  all.'  The  connection  of  the  materialistic 
view  of  the  Sacrament  with  this  now  exploded  distinction  is  set  forth  with  the 
utmost  clearness  by  Dean  Liddell  in  his  sermon  '  There  am  I  in  the  midst,'  and  by 
Bishop  Thirlwall  in  his  Charge  of  1854,  pp.  66,  82.  I  may  venture  to  refer  for  a 
fuller  treatment  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
on  'the  Bennett  Judgment,'  July  1872. 
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gallantly  fighting  for  their  national  existence.  Whenever  this  sym 
pathy  for  these  distant  races  is  genuine  and  not  artificial,  it  proves  to 
us  that  we  are  all  one  human  family,  we  are  all  one  body  in  Him  who 
knows  neither  Greek  nor  Scythian,  neither  Turk  nor  Kussian,  but 
whose  heart  bleeds  for  every  scene  of  desolation  and  anguish,  and 
whose  blessing  rests  on  every  generous  or  heroic  act,  of  whatever  race 
or  creed.  And  also  as  a  nation  we  are  one  body,  drawn  together  by 
the  long  traditions  and  lineage  which  have  made  us  of  one  flesh  and 
blood.  Blood  is  thicker  than  water.  Except  we  acknowledge  the 
unity  of  our  common  kindred,  we  have  no  true  national  life  abiding 
in  us.  We  are  one  '  body  politic ' — a  fine  expression  which  St.  Paul 
has  taught  us.  Our  unity  as  Englishmen  is  also  our  unity  in  Him 
of  whom  all  the  tribes  and  families  in  earth  are  named.  We  were 
made  one  nation  and  one  race  by  the  order  of  His  providence ;  and 
they  who  make  more  of  their  party  or  their  sect  than  of  their  country 
are  refusing  communion  with  the  body  of  Him  *  whose  fulness  filleth 
all  in  all.'  And  also  as  a  Church,  whether  the  Church  Universal  or 
the  Church  of  our  country,  we  are  one  body ;  for  the  differences  of 
character  and  opinion  and  pursuit  which  divide  us,  whether  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church  or  without  it,  are  but  as  so  many  bones 
and  sinews,  tissues  and  fibres,  whereby  '  the  whole  body,  being  fitly 
joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  sup- 
plieth,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  into  the  edifying  of  itself  in 
love.'  And  there  is,  also,  the  one  body  in  which  there  is  the  one 
eternal  communion  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  Here  the  partitions 
of  flesh  fall  away.  Here  there  is  but  the  communion  of  the 
spirit.  But  that  communion  is  the  deepest  and  the  most  enduriag 
of  all,  for  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  time  or  chance.  It  can  never  be 
broken  except  by  our  own  negligence  and  selfishness.  Whether  it  be 
the  departure  of  a  soul  in  the  fulness  of  its  glory  and  its  usefulness, 
or  of  a  soul  burdened  with  the  decay  and  weariness  of  its  long  pil- 
grimage, the  union  may  and  shall  still  subsist.  '  We  do  not  count 
by  months  and  years  where  they  are  gone  to  dwell ; '  we  know  only 
that  they  are  in  Him  and  with  Him  in  whom  we  also  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being.  They  live  because  God  lives,  and  we  live  or 
may  live  with  them  in  that  unity  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit  which 
is  beyond  the  grave  and  gate  of  death. 

3.  We  now  propose  to  take  the  expression,  the  blood  of  Christ, 
whether  as  used  in  the  Gospels  or  in  the  Epistles.17 

First,  is  it  the  actual  physical  blood  shed  on  the  cross  or  flowing 
in  the  Redeemer's  veins  ?  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  not  an  un- 
common belief  that  drops  of  this  blood  had  been  preserved  in  various 

17  The  phrase  <  body  of  Christ '  (with  the  exception  of  Heb.  x.  5,  10)  does  not 
occur  in  other  than  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  But  the  phrase  '  the  blood  of  Christ '  occurs 
also  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  and  that  to  the  Hebrews. 
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localities.  There  was  the  legend  of  the  Sangrail  or  Holy  Cup,  or,  as- 
some  used  to  read  it,  the  Sangreal  or  the  *  real  blood '  said  to  have  been 
brought  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  Glastonbury  and  sought  for  by  the 
Knights  of  King  Arthur's  Kound  Table.  There  is  still  shown  in  the 
church  of  Brussels  a  phial  containing  the  blood — '  the  precious  blood,'  as 
it  is  called — said  to  have  been  brought  back  by  the  Crusaders.  There 
was  another  phial,  which  the  Master  of  the  Temple  gave  to  Henry 
the  Third,  and  which  he  carried  in  state  from  St.  Paul's  to  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  and  of  which  drops  were  also  shown  at  Ashridge  and 
Hailes  Abbey.  There  was  also  the  abbey  of  Fecamp,  built  to  receive 
a  casket  which  brought  the  like  sacred  liquid  in  a  miraculous  boat  to 
the  shores  of  Normandy.  But  even  where  these  relics  are  not  at 
once  condemned  as  fabulous  or  spurious,  the  shrines  which  contain, 
them  are  comparatively  deserted.  The  pilgrims  to  the  churches  at 
Fecamp  and  Brussels  cannot  be  named  in  comparison  with  the  crowds 
that  flock  to  the  modern  centres  of  French  devotion.  And  even  as 
far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century  Thomas  Aquinas  speaks  of  these 
literal  drops  with  indifference. 

Nor,  again,  was  the  actual  bloodshed  the  most  conspicuous  cha- 
racteristic of  the  crucifixion.  Modes  of  death  there  are  where  the 
scaffold  is  deluged  with  blood — where  the  spectators,  the  executioners, 
the  victims,  are  plunged  knee-deep  in  the  crimson  stream.  Not  so 
in  the  few  faint  drops  which  trickled  from  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
Crucified,  or  which  flowed  from  His  wounded  side.  There  was  pallor, 
and  thirst,  and  anguish,  but  the  physical  bloodshed  was  the  last 
thing  that  a  bystander  would  have  noticed.  Nor,  again,  has  it  been 
supposed  even  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  except  by  very  ignorant 
persons,  that  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist  is  the  actual  physical  blood 
of  Christ.  There  is,  indeed,  a  small  chapel  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Bolsena  in  which  are  pointed  out  spots  of  blood  as  from  the  sacra- 
mental wine,  and  there  was  at  Wilsnake  in  the  north  of  GTermany  a 
napkin  marked  with  similar  stains.  But  these  are  now  treated 
either  with  contempt  and  incredulity,  or  at  the  most  as  exceptional 
portents. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that,  alike  in  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
world,  the  expression  '  blood  of  Christ ;  is  by  all  thinking  Christians 
regarded  as  a  figure  of  speech,  sacred  and  solemn,  but  still  pointing 
to  something  beyond  itself.  What  is  that  something  ?  The  wine  is 
confessedly  the  emblem  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  But  the  blood  of 
Christ  itself,  when  used  as  a  religious  term,,  must  also  be  the  emblem 
of  some  spiritual  reality.  What  is  that  spiritual  reality  ? 

What  is  the  moral  significance  of  blood  ?     It  may  be  manifold. 

There  is  its  peculiar  meaning  in  the  crimson  colour  which  over- 
spreads the  face  in  moments  of  great  emotion.  It  has  been  well 
said  :  '  If  God  made  the  blood  of  man,  did  He  not  much  more  make 
that  feeling  which  summons  the  blood  to  his  face,  and  makes  it  the 
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sign  of  guilt?'18  and,  we  must  also  add,  of  just  indignation,  of 
honest  shame,  of  ingenuous  modesty  ?  It  would  be  childish  to  speak 
of  the  mere  colour  or  liquid  of  the  blood  in  these  cases  as  the  thing 
important.  It  would  be  unphilosophical,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to 
acknowledge  the  value  of  the  moral  quality  of  which  the  blood  in 
these  cases  is  the  sure  sign  and  sacrament.  There  is  a  famous 
passage  in  Terence  in  speaking  of  the  features  of  a  young  man : 
*  He  blushes — his  face  glows  with  scarlet ;  he  is  saved.'  Erubuit ; 
salva  res  est.  He  was  saved  by  that  which  the  mantling  blood  in 
his  cheek  represented. 

There  is  another  idea  of  which  blood  is  the  emblem.  It  is  the 
idea  of  suffering.  A  wound,  a  blow,  produces  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  blood  therefore  suggests  the  idea  of  pain.  This  is  no  doubt  part 
•of  the  thought  in  such  passages  as  '  This  is  He  that  came  by  water 
and  by  blood,'  or  'Without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission,' 
or  again  in  the  magnificent  description  of  the  conqueror  of  Edom 
(Isa.  Ixiii.  1-3)  advancing  knee-deep  in  the  blood,  whether  of  himself 
or  his  enemies,  the  lively  expression  of  the  truth  that  without  exertion 
there  can  be  no  victory — that  '  via  crucis  via  lucis.'  It  is  the 
•thought  so  well  set  forth  in  Kebie's  hymn  on  the  Circumcision: — 

Like  sacrificial  wine 

Pour'd  on  a  victim's  head 
Are  those  few  precious  drops  of  Thine 

Now  first  to  offering  led. 

They  are  the  pledge  and  seal 

Of  Christ's  unswerving  faith 
Given  to  His  Sire,  our  souls  to  heal, 

Although  it  cost  His  death.19 

But  these  and  all  other  moral  senses  which  we  can  attach  to  the 
word  blood  run  up  into  a  more  general  and  also  a  more  Biblical 
significance.  'The  blood  of  a  living  thing  is  the  life  thereof.'  This 
-expression  of  the  old  Jewish  Law,  many  times  repeated,  well  harmo- 
nises -with  the  language  of  Harvey  :  '  Blood  is  the  fountain  of  life,  the 
first  to  live  and  the  last  to  die,  and  the  primary  seat  of  the  animal 
soul.'20  When  any  one  was  described  as  shedding  his  blood  for 
another,  or  sealing  a  testament  or  will  or  covenant  with  his  blood,  it 
was  meant  that  he  sealed  or  signed  it  with  whatever  was  most 
precious,  most  a  part  of  himself.  The  blood  is  the  lifeblood — is,  as 
it  were,  the  very  soul  of  those  who  give  it.  The  spot  of  blood  placed 
on  the  altar,  whether  of  human  or  animal  sacrifice,  the  streak  of 
blood  from  the  Paschal  lamb  on  the  forehead  of  Jew  or  Samaritan, 

18  Sydney  Smith,  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  11. 

19  This  is  well  set  forth  in  an  interesting  volume  lately  published  by  Dr.  Story, 
of  Roseneath,  entitled  Creed  and  Conduct  (pp.  77-92). 

20  Lev.  xvii.  4.     See  Speaker's  Commentary ;  Ewald,  Antiquities  of  the  People  of 
Israel,  pp.  35-41,  44-62  (Eng.  transl.). 
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represented  the  vital  spark  of  the  dead  creature  which  a  few  moments 
before  had  been  full  of  life  and  vigour. 

As,  then,  the  body  of  Christ,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  means 
,(as  we  saw)  one  of  two  things — either  His  general  character  and 
moral  being,  or  the  Christian  and  human  society  which  now  repre- 
sents Him — so  the  blood  of  Christ  in  like  manner  means  the  inmost 
essence  of  His  character,  the  self  of  His  self,  or  else  the  inmost  essence 
:  of  the  Christian  society,  the  lifeblood  of  Christendom  and  humanity. 
And  therefore  we  must  ask  yet  another  question :  What  is  the  most 
essential  characteristic,  the  most  precious  part  of  Christ,  the  most 
peculiar  and  vivifying  element  of  Christendom  ?     This  question  is 
not  so  easy  to  answer  in  a  single  word.     Different  minds  would  take  a 
different  view  of  that  which  to  them  constitutes  the  one  thing  needful, 
the  one    indispensable  element  of  the  Christian  life.     To  some  it 
would  seem  to  be  freedom,  to  others  intellectual  progress,  to  others 
justice,  to  others  truth,  to  others  purity.     But  looking  at  the  Bible 
only,  and  taking  the  Bible  as  a  whole — asking  what  is  at  once  the 
most  comprehensive    and   the  most  peculiar  characteristic    of    the 
•life  of  Jesus    Christ  and    of  the  best  spirits  of  Christendom — we 
cannot  go  far  astray  in  adopting  the  only  definition  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  which  has    come  down  to   us    from  primitive  times.     It  is 
contained  in  one  of  the  three  undisputed,  or  at  any  rate  least  dis- 
puted, epistles  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch.     { The  blood  of  Christ,'  he 
said,  '  is  love  or  charity.' 21      With  this  unquestionably  agrees  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  as  to  the  essential  characteristic  of 
(rod  and  of  Christ.     Love,  unselfish  love,  is  there  spoken  of  again 
and  again  as  the  fundamental  essence  of  the  highest  life  of  God ; 
and  it  is  also  evident  on  the  face  of  the  Gospels  that  it  is  the  funda- 
mental  motive  and  characteristic  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ. 
It  is  this  love  stronger  than  death,  this  love  manifesting  itself  in 
death,  this  love  willing  to  spend  itself  for  others,  that  is  the  blood 
of  the  life  in  which  God  is  well  pleased.     Not  the  pain  or  torture 
of  the  cross — for  that  was  alike  odious  to  God  and  useless  to  man 
— but  the  love,  the  self-devotion,  the  generosity,  the  magnanimity, 
the   forgiveness,  the  toleration,  the  compassion,  of  which  that  blood 
was  the  expression,  and  of  which  that  life  and  death  were  the  ful- 
filment.    '  Non  sanguine   sed  pietate  placatur  Deus '  is  the  maxim 
of  more  than  one  of  the  Fathers.     'What  is  the  blood  of  Christ  ?' 
asked  Livingstone  of  his  own  solitary  soul  in  the  last  months  of  his 
African  wanderings.     'It  is  Himself.     It  is  the  inherent  and  ever- 
lasting mercy  of  God  made  apparent  to  human  eyes  and  ears.     The 
everlasting  love   was  disclosed   by   our   Lord's   life   and   death.     It 
showed  that  God  forgives  Because  He  loves  to  forgive.     He  rules,  if 
possible,  by  smiles  and  not  by  frowns.     Pain  is  only  a  means  of  en- 

«viV  "*  V.;,.j 

Z1  Ignatius,  Ad  Trail.  8. 
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forcing  love.' 22  The  charity  of  God  to  men,  the  charity  of  men  to 
one  another  with  all  its  endless  consequences — if  it  be  not  this,  what 
is  it  ?  If  there  be  any  other  characteristic  of  Christ  more  essential 
to  His  true  nature,  any  message  of  the  Gospel  more  precious  than 
this,  let  us  know  it.  But  till  we  are  told  of  any  other  we  may  rest 
contented  with  believing  that  it  is-  that  which  St.  John  himself 
describes  as  the  essence  of  the  nature  of  God  ('God  is  love'),  which 
St.  Paul  describes  as  the  highest  of  the  virtues  of  man  ('Tie  greatest 
of  these  is  love  '•).  It  is  that  which  Charles  Wesley,  in  one  of  his 
most  beautiful  hymns,  describes  as  the  best  answer  to  the  soul 
inquiring  after  God  :  not  justification  or  conversion,  but — 

Come,  0  Thou  Traveller  unknown ! 

Whom  still  I  hold,  "but  cannot  see1; 
Speak,  or  Thou  never  hence  shalt  move, 
And  tell  me  if  Thy  name  be  Love. 
In  vain  I  have  not  wept  and  strove  : 
Thy  nature  and  Thy  name  is  Love. 

It  is  that  which  John  Keble,  in  a  poem,  of  which  the  sentiment 
might  have  been  from  Whichcote  or  Schleiermacher,  describes  as  the 
best  answer  to  the  inquiry  after  the  religious  life  of  man :  not  the 
sacraments,  not  the  creeds,  but — 

Wouldst  thou  the  life  of  souls  discern  ? 

Nor  human  wisdom  nor  divine 
Helps  thee  by  aught  beside  to  learn : 

Love  is  life's  only  sign. 

It  is  that  which  Ken,  in  a  fine  passage  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Approach  to  the  Altar,  thus  states  with  a  bold  latitudinarianism, 
like  indeed  to  the  theology  of  his  hymns,  but  widely  at  variance  with 
the  dogmatic  rigidity  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged  :  '  To  obtain 
eternal  life,  all  I  am  to  do  is  reduced  to  one  word  only,  and  that 
is  "  love."  This  is  the  first  and  great  command,  which  compre- 
hends all  others — the  proper  evangelical  grace.  ...  The  love  of  God 
is  a  grace  rather  felt  than  defined.  It  is  the  general  tendency  and 
inclination  of  the  whole  man,  of  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  strength, 
of  all  his  powers  and  affections,  and  of  the  utmost  strength  of  them 
all,  to  God  as  his  chief  and  only  and  perfect  and  infinite  good.'  It  is 
therefore  not  only  from  Calvary,  but  from  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth 
and  Capernaum — not  only  from  the  crucifixion,  but  from  all  His  acts 
of  mercy  and  words  of  wisdom — that  '  the  blood  of  Christ '  derives 
its  moral  significance.  As  so  often  in  ordinary  human  lives,  so 
in  that  Divine  life,  the  death  was  the  crowning  consummation ; 
but  as  in  the  best  human  lives,  as  in  the  best  deaths  of  the  best  men, 
so  also  in  that  Divine  death,  the  end  was  of  value  only  or  chiefly 

"  Livingstone's  Journal,  August  5,  18T3.     The  word  used  is  '  What  is  the  atone- 
ment ? '     But  he  evidently  meant  the  same  thing. 
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because  it  corresponded  so  entirely  to  the  best  of  lives.  Doubtless 
love  is  not  the  only  idea  of  perfection — kindness  is  not  the  only  idea 
of  Heaven.  The  terrible  sufferings  of  this  present  world  are,  \ve  all 
know,  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  belief  that  its  Maker  is  all- 
loving.  Yet  still  the  Gfospel  story  leaves  no  doubt  that  unselfish  kind- 
ness and  compassion  were  the  leading  principles  of  the  life  of  Christ ; 
and  the  history  of  Christendom  leaves  no  doubt  that  unselfish  benevo- 
lence and  kindness  are  the  most  valuable  elements  of  the  life  of  society. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  ask  in 
what  special  way  the  fruit  of  the  grape,  the  chalice  of  the  Com- 
munion, represent  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  love  of  His  followers,  the 
answer  is  twofold. 

First,  as  being  at  a  farewell  feast,  it  was  the  likeness  of  the 
blood  shed,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  in  the  signing  and  sealing  of 
treaties  or  covenants.  The  earliest  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist  (1  Cor.  xi.  25)  expresses  this  directly.  Not  '  This  is  my 
blood,'  but  '  This  is  the  New  Covenant  in  my  blood.'  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  Arabs  to  sign  their  treaties  with  blood  drawn 
from  their  own  veins.  Even  in  modern  times,  when  the  Scottish 
peasants  and  nobles  desired  to  express  their  adhesion  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  they  in  some  instances  wrote  their  names  with 
their  blood.  There  are  also  examples  of  conspirators  binding  them- 
selves together  by  the  practice  of  drinking  a  cup  filled  with  human 
blood,  as  the  most  solemn  mode  of  testifying  their  adhesion  to  each 
other.  There  is  again  the  expression  and  the  image  familiar  to  all  of 
us,  of  the  soldier,  the  martyr,  the  patriot  shedding  his  blood  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  his  cause,  his  religion.  From  the  blood  of  the 
righteous  Abel  to  the  blood  of  Zacharias  who  was  slain  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar,  from  the  blood  of  Zacharias  to  the  last  Eussian 
soldier  who  shed  his  blood  on  the  plains  of  Bulgaria  in  behalf  of  the 
Czar,  or  the  last  Turkish  soldier  who  shed  his  blood  under  the  walls 
of  Plevna  in  behalf  of  the  Sultan,  it  is  the  supreme  offering  which 
any  human  being  can  make  to  loyalty,  to  duty,  to  faith.  And  of  all 
these  examples  of  the  sacrifice  of  life,  of  the  shedding  of  blood,  the 
most  sacred,  the  most  efficacious,  is  that  which  was  offered  and  shed 
on  Calvary,  because  it  was  the  offering  made  not  for  war  or  aggres- 
sion, but  for  peace  and  reconciliation ;  not  in  hatred,  but  in  love ; 
not  by  a  feeble,  erring,  ordinary  mortal,  but  by  Him  who  is  by  all  of 
us  acknowledged  to  be  the  Ideal  of  man  and  the  Likeness  of  God. 
It  is,  therefore,  this  final  and  supreme  test  of  our  love  and  loyalty 
that  the  cup  of  the  Eucharist  suggests — our  willingness,  if  so  be,  to 
sacrifice  our  own  selves,  to  shed  our  own  blood  for  what  we  believe 
to  be  right  and  true  and  for  the  good  of  others. 

2.  And  secondly,  the  use  of  wine  to  represent  the  blood — that  is, 
the  love — of  Christ,  conveys  to  us  the  profound  thought  that  as  wine 
makes  glad  the  heart  of  man,  so  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  Christ, 
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the  love  of  man  for  God  and  men,  makes  glad  the  heart  of  those  who 
come  within  its  invigorating,  enkindling  influence.  In  that  fierce 
war  waged  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  Bohemian  nation  in  order 
to  regain  the  use  of  the  sacramental  wine  which  the  Eoman  Church 
had  forbidden,  when  they  recovered  the  use  of  it,  the  sacred  cup  or 
chalice  was  henceforth  carried  as  a  trophy  in  front  of  their  armies. 
With  them  it  was  a  mere  pledge  of  their  ecclesiastical  triumph,  a 
token  of  their  national  independence.  But  with  us,  when  we  turn 
from  the  outward  thing  to  the  thing  signified,  it  is  only  too  true 
that  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  have  lost  the  cup  from  their  Com- 
munion feasts.  If,  as  we  have  said,  the  blood  of  Christ,  of  which  the 
sacred  wine  is  the  emblem,  in  itself  signifies  the  self-denying,  life- 
giving  love  of  Christ,  have  not  we  often  lost  from  our  lives  and  our 
ordinances  that  which  is  the  life  of  all  Christian  life  and  the  wine 
of  all  Christian  ordinances — namely,  the  love  or  charity  'without 
which  whosoever  liveth  is  counted  dead  before  GTod '  ?  Whosoever 
regains  that  chalice,  whosoever  pours  that  new  wine  into  our  dead 
hearts,  may  well  bear  it  as  a  trophy  before  the  Christian  armies.  The 
ground  on  which  the  Eoman  Church  withheld  the  literal  wine  from 
all  but  the  officiating  priest  was  the  scruple  lest  the  material  liquid 
might  possibly  be  spilled.  Our  ground  for  insisting  on  the  cup  for  the 
laity  ought  to  be  that  the  Divine  charity  of  which  the  cup  of  the 
Communion  is  the  emblem  belongs  to  the  whole  Church.  To  recover 
that  holy  cup,  that  real  lifeblood  of  the  Eedeemer,  is  a  quest  worthy 
of  all  the  chivalry  of  our  time,  worthy  of  all  the  courage  of  Lancelot, 
worthy  of  all  the  purity  of  Galahad. 

This  is  the  wine  of  that  heavenly  enthusiasm  of  which  a  Persian 
sage  sang  of  old :  '  Bring  me  a  cup  of  wine,  not  that  wine  which 
drives  away  wisdom,  but  that  unmixed  wine  whose  hidden  force 
vanquishes  fate — that  clear  wine  which  sanctifies  the  garb  of  the 
heart — that  illuminating  wine  which  shows  to  lovers  of  the  world  the 
true  path — that  purifying  wine  which  cleanses  the  meditative  mind 
from  fanciful  thoughts.' 23  This  is  indeed  the  likeness  of  the  blood 
which  spoke  better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel,  because  it  was  not 
the  mere  material  blood  of  an  innocent  victim,  but  it  was,  and  is,  the 
aspiring  love  and  life  which  sank  not  in  the  ground,  but  rose  again 
to  be  the  love  and  life  of  a  regenerated  world. 

And  this  leads  us  to  ask  yet  one  more  question.  What  is  the 
moral  effect  of  this  lifeblood  of  the  Christian  spirit  ?  The  answer  is 
given  by  St.  John  (1  John  i.  7,  9) :  'It  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,'  or, 
as  is  said  in  the  words  just  following,  '  cleanseth  us  from  all  un- 
righteousness, from  all  injustice,  unequal  dealing,  iniquity.''  This 
figure  of  cleansing  or  washing,  which  occurs  often  in  the  Bible  in  this 
connection  with  blood,  seems  to  be  taken  not  so  much  from  the 
Hebrew  worship  as  from  the  Mithraic  or  Persian  sacrifices  then  so 

28  fiacred  Antliology,  p.  167. 
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common,  in  which  the  worshippers  were  literally  bathed  in  a  stream 
of  blood,  not  merely  sprinkled  or  touched  but  plunged  from  head  to 
foot  as  in  a  baptism  of  blood.  The  figure  in  itself  is  revolting.  But 
its  very  strangeness  throws  us  far  away  from  the  sign  to  the  reality. 
It  means  that  where  any  soul  is  imbued  with  a  love,  a  charity  like 
that  of  Christ,  surrounded,  bathed  in  this  as  in  a  holy  atmosphere, 
withdrawn  by  the  contemplation  of  His  death  and  by  the  spirit  of  His 
life  from  all  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  world  or  the  Church, 
there  the  sin,  the  hatred,  the  uncharitableness,  the  untruthfulness  , of 
men  are  purified  and  washed  away.  So  far  as  the  blood — that  is,  the 
self-sacrificing  love — of  Christ  effects  this,  so  far  it  has  done  its  work  ; 
so  far  as  it  has  not  done  this,  it  has  been  shed  in  vain.  It  is  said  that 
a  young  English  soldier  of  gay  and  dissolute  life  was  once  reading 
this  chapter  of  St.  John,  and  when  he  came  to  the  passage — '  The  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin ' — he  started  up  and 
exclaimed :  '  Then  henceforth  I  will  live,  by  the  grace  of  (rod,  as  a 
man  should  live  who  has  been  washed  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.' 24 
That  was  Hedley  Vicars.  And  by  this  thought  he  lived  thenceforth 
a  pure  and  spotless  life.  That  was  indeed  to  be  '  cleansed  by  the 
blood  of  Christ.'  It  was  an  example  the  more  striking,  because  pro- 
bably unconscious,  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  cleansing  effect  of 
e  the  blood ' — that  is,  the  unselfish  life  and  death — of  Christ.  Clean- 
ing, bathing,  washing — these,  of  course,  are  figures  of  speech  when 
applied  to  the  soul.  But  they  must  mean  for  the  soul  what  is  meant 
by  cleansing  as  applied  to  the  body.  When,  for  example,  we  pray 
with  the  Psalmist  '  Make  clean  our  hearts  within  us,'  we  pray  that 
our  motives  may  be  made  free  from  all  those  by-ends  and  self-regards 
that  spoil  even  some  of  the  finest  natures.  When  the  prophet  said 
that  our  sins  should  be  made  '  as  white  as  wool,'  he  meant  that  so 
great  is  the  power  of  the  human  will,  of  the  grace  of  God,  that  the 
human  character  can  be  transformed — that  the  soul  which  once  was 
stained  deep  with  the  red  spots  of  sin  can  become  white  as  driven 
snow.  When  we  speak  of  Christ  Himself  as  the  spotless,  immaculate 
Lamb,  we  mean  that  He  was  really  without  spot  of  sin.  When  we 
speak  of  ourselves  as  washed  in  the  blood  of  that  Lamb,  we  ought  to 
mean  not  that  we  continue  'just  as  we  were,'  with  a  cleanness  im- 
puted to  us  in  which  our  characters  have  no  share,  but  that  our  un- 
charitableness, our  untruthfulness,  our  cowardice,  our  vulgarity,  our 
unfairness  are,  so  far  as  human  infirmity  will  permit,  washed  out. 
When  some  one  said  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  that  his  was  the  whitest 
soul  they  had  ever  known,  they  meant  literally  that  his  was  a  soul  of 

24  The  belief  that  a  bath  of  blood  has  a  purifying  effect  appears  from  time  to 
time  in  the  stories  of  kings,  suffering  from  dreadful  maladies,  bathing  themselves 
in  the  blood  of  children— Pharaoh  (Midraah  on  Ex.  ii.  23),  Constantine,  Charles 
the  Ninth  of  France.  For  this  reason  baptism  was  often  said  to  be  '  in  the  blood 
of  Christ.'  See  Wilberforce,  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  p.  228. 
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stainless  honour,  spotless  integrity,  crystal  purity.  When  in  one  part 
of  the  English  Communion  Service  we  pray  that  our  souls  may  be 
washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  it  is  the  same  prayer  as  in  substance 
we  pray  in  that  other  collect  in  another  part  of  the  same  office  which 
John  Wesley  declared  to  be  the  summary  of  the  primitive  religion  of 
love,  the  summary  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  :  '  Cleanse 
the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
that  we  may  perfectly  love  thee  and  worthily  magnify  thy  holy 
name.' 25  When,  in  the  well-known  hymns  which  are  often  sung  in 
excited  congregations,  we  speak  of  '  the  fountain  filled  with  blood 
drawn  from  Emmanuel's  veins,  where  sinners  plunged  beneath  that 
flood  wash  all  their  stains  away,'  these  passages,  unless  they  are  only 
figures  without  substance,  must  be  the  prayer  which  goes  up  from 
every  [soul  which  feels  the  desire  to  be  cleansed  from  all  those  defile- 
ments of  passion  or  falsehood  or  self-conceit  or  hatred  which  will 
doubtless  cling  to  us  more  or  less  to  the  end  of  our  mortal  life,  but 
disappear  in  proportion  as  we  are  bathed  in  the  Spirit  of  eternal  love 
and  purity.  It  is  the  same  prayer  as  that  which  is  expressed  in 
more  refined  and  chastened  language  by  our  own  living  Laureate  in 
his  poem  on  St.  Agnes : — 

Make  thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 
As  are  the  frosty  skies  ; 

or  in  the  yet  sublimer  invocation  of  Milton  to  Him  who  prefers 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure. 

But  perhaps  we  ought  still  to  ask — How  is  it  that  the  love  of  Christ, 
which  is  the  love  of  man  and  the  love  of  God,  and  which  is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  Christian  religion — how  is  it  that  this  love  cleanses 
and  purifies  the  character  ?  Why  is  it,  more  than  justice,  or  truth, 
or  courage,  described  as  the  regenerating  element  of  the  human 
heart  ?  To  do  this  at  length  would  be  beyond  our  limits.  In  a 
philosophic  sense  it  is  well  drawn  out  in  Butler's  sermons  on  the 
Love  of  Grod.  With  all  the  energy  of  an  impassioned  and  devout 
soul  it  is  drawn  out  in  the  sermons  and  letters  of  Charles  Kingsley. 
But  still,  in  order  to  show  that  we  are  not  merely  dealing  in  gene- 
ralities, take  some  of  the  special  forms  in  which  true  affection  has 
this  effect  in  human  life.  Take  gratitude.  We  have  known  some  one 
who  has  done  us  a  lasting  service.  We  wish  to  repay  the  kindness. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  we  cannot  repay  it  better  than 
by  showing  that  we  are  worthy  of  it.  We  have,  by  the  exertions  of 
such  a  good  friend,  been  placed  in  a  good  situation  or  set  in  a  good 
way  of  life.  We  keep  in  mind  the  effect  which  our  good  or  evil  conduct 
will  have  on  them.  It  will  wound  them  to  the  quick  if  we  deceive 

25  Wesley's  Sermons,  rol.  iii.  p.  424. 
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or  disappoint  their  expectations.  It  will  be  as  sunshine  to  their  life 
if  we  do  credit  to  their  recommendation.  The  boy  at  school,  the  public 
officer  ministering  for  the  public  good,  the  private  clerk  in  some 
responsible  situation,  the  servant  in  a  household  great  or  small,  may 
have  always  before  them  the  image  of  their  benefactor.  The  love,  the 
gratitude,  which  they  bear,  or  ought  to  bear,  towards  him,  will  cleanse 
and  purify  their  hearts.  If  he  or  she  is  still  living,  we  may  think 
what  it  would  be  to  meet  them  with  an  open  or  a  shame-stricken 
countenance.  The  love  which  they  have  shown  to  us,  and  the 
gratitude  we  feel,  will  drive  out  the  evil  spirit. 

Or,  again,  gratitude  for  some  great  benefit,  say  a  recovery  from 
illness.  It  may  have  been  a  recovery  for  which  many  have  anxiously 
watched — a  recovery  which  has,  as  it  were,  given  us  a  new  lease 
of  life.  He  who  responds  to  that  experience  will  have  his  heart 
softened,  opened,  cleansed.  That  heart  which  refuses  to  be  softened, 
opened,  and  cleansed,  after  such  an  experience,  must  be  as  hard 
as  the  nether  millstone.  Such  a  one,  wherever  he  may  be,  if  in- 
deed he  has  so  little  of  the  grateful  sense  of  good  received,  has 
trodden  under  foot  the  love  of  '  the  everlasting  covenant '  which 
nature  as  well  as  grace  has  made  between  man  and  man,  between 
man  and  Grod. 

Or,  again,  the  love,  the  pure  affections,  of  home.  We  sometimes 
hear  it  said  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  bonds  of  English  society 
are  relaxed,  the  fountains  of  English  morality  poisoned — that  things 
are  talked  of,  and  tolerated,  and  practised,  which  in  the  former  genera- 
tion would  have  been  despised,  condemned,  and  put  down.  Against 
these  defiling,  destroying,  devastating  influences,  what  is  the  safe- 
guard ?  It  is  surely  the  maintenance,  the  encouragement,  of  that  pure 
domestic  love  of  which  we  just  now  spoke.  Dr.  Chalmers  used  to 
preach  of  the  expulsive  force  of  a  new  affection.  But  it  is  enough 
for  our  purpose  to  have  the  expulsive  force  of  an  old  affection — of  that 
old,  very  old  affection  which  lies  in  the  vitals  of  human  society,  which 
is  truly  its  life-blood — the  affection  of  son  for  father  and  mother,  of 
husband  for  wife  and  of  wife  for  husband,  of  brother  for  sister  and 
of  sister  for  brother.  Such  an  element  of  affection  is  the  salt  of  the 
national  existence,  is  the  continuation  of  the  remembrance  of  that 
sacred  blood  of  which  we  are  told  '  to  drink  and  be  thankful.'  He  who 
turns  his  back  on  these  home  affections  has  left  himself  open  to  be- 
come the  prey,  whether  in  the  upper  or  the  lower  classes,  of  the  basest 
and  vilest  of  men,  of  the  basest  and  vilest  of  women. 

Or,  again,  the  love  of  our  country,  or,  if  we  prefer  so  to  put  it, 
the  love  of  the  public  good.  It  is  no  fancy  to  call  these  feelings  by 
so  strong  a  name.  They  who  have  felt  it  know  that  it  is  a  passion 
which  cheers  us  amidst  the  greatest  difficulties,  which  consoles  us  even 
in  the  deepest  private  calamities.  And  it  is  a  passion  in  the  presence 
of  which  the  meaner  trivialities  of  existence  wither  and  perish.  It  is 
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a  passion  in  the  absence  of  which  there  grow  up  falsehood,  and  intrigue, 
and  vulgar  insolence,  and  selfish  ambition,  and  rancorous  faction.  It 
was  a  passion  which  animated  our  great  statesmen  of  times  gone  by 
— Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  Wellington,  and  Peel.  It  was  a 
passion  which  once  cleansed  our  Augean  stable,  which  flowed  like  a 
generous  wine  through  the  veins  of  the  Commonwealth  and  through 
the  extremities  of  society.  Whether  it  is  now  more  or  less  potent 
than  it  was  then,  whether  the  public  service  of  the  State  is  sought 
after,  or  the  great  questions  of  the  day  taken  up,  more  or  less  than 
formerly,  from  the  large  and  sincere  conviction  of  their  truth  and  their 
goodness,  or  only,  or  chiefly,  for  temporary  or  personal  purposes,  let 
those  answer  who  best  know.  Only,  whenever  this  lofty  passion  shall 
cease  in  the  high  places  of  our  land,  then  the  end  is  not  far  off; 
then  the  blood  of  patriots  will  have  been  wasted,  the  blood  of  heroes 
and  of  martyrs  will  have  been  shed  in  vain,  and  with  the  decay  of 
public  spirit  and  of  the  affection  of  our  best  citizens  for  our  common 
country,  the  moral  health  and  strength  of  State  and  of  Church,  of 
statesmen  and  of  private  men,  will  dwindle,  pale,  and  pine  as  surely 
as  a  sickly  frame  through  which  the  life-blood  has  ceased  to  permeate. 
These  are  some  of  the  examples,  even  in  human  things,  of  the 
way  in  which  love,  single  disinterested  affection  for  what  is  good, 
makes  all  duties  easy  and  all  vices  difficult,  and  so  fulfils  the  law  of 
God.  For  the  purification  thus  effected  by  the  love  of  friends,  home, 
and  country  is  the  likeness  of  what  may  be  effected  by  that  love  through 
which  the  Supreme  Goodness  comes  down  to  earth,  and  through  which 
our  imperfect  goodness  ascends  to  heaven. 

In  this  brief  summary  of  the  Biblical  meaning  of  the  words  l  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,'  it  has  been  intended  not  so  much  to  run 
counter  to  any  metaphysical  theories  on  the  Eucharist,  as  to  indicate 
that  the  only  important  significance  to  be  attached  to  the  Biblical 
words  belongs  to  a  region  which  those  theories  hardly  touch,  and 
which,  therefore,  may  be  treated  beyond  and  apart  from  most  of  the 
controversies  on  the  subject.  In  the  Eoman  Missal,  and  perhaps  still 
more  in  the  Roman  practice,  the  words  are  so  employed  as  to  suggest, 
though  without  directly  asserting,  a  magical  effect,  as  of  matter 
touching  mind  as  it  would  touch  matter.  This  accordingly  became 
synonymous  with  the  most  vulgar  form  of  sleight  of  hand.  The 
sacred  phrase  of  '  hoc  est  corpus '  by  a  natural  descent  was  corrupted 
into  '  hocus  pocus.'  The  '  secret '  murmur  in  which  the  priest  utters 
the  formula  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  conceal  it  from 
ignorant  persons,26  who  by  an  accidental  use  of  it  might,  as  once 
some  illiterate  shepherds  were  believed  to  have  done,  change  their 
bread  and  wine  into  flesh  and  blood.  The  obligation  of  fasting  before 
the  Communion  has  been  confirmed,  if  not  originated,  by  the  notion 
M  See  the  authorities  in  Maskell's  Ritualia,  preface,  p.  ciii. 
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that  the  matter  of  the  sacramental  substance  might  meet  the  jnatter 
of  ordinary  food  in  the  process  of  physical  digestion.     In  the  Com- 
munion Offices  of  the  Eeformed  Churches,  including  the  English, 
traces  of  these  material  traditions  linger,  and  the  higher  purpose  of 
moral  improvement  originally  implied  in  the  words  has  perhaps  been 
also  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  prominence  of  the  historical 
and  commemorative  element.     Still,  even  in  the  Eoman  Office,  and 
much  more  in  the  Protestant  Offices,  the  moral  element  is  found, 
and  probably,  to  the  more  enlightened  members  of  all  Churches,  the 
idea  is  never  altogether  absent  that  the  main  object  of  the  Eucharist 
is  the  moral  improvement  of  the  communicants.     It  has  been  thought 
worth  while,  however,  at  the  present  time,  when  an  immense  and, 
as  many  think,  an   exaggerated   attention  is    paid  to  the   external 
adjuncts  of  the  Eucharist,  to  bring  out  as  strongly  as  possible  this 
moral  element  as  the  primary,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  the  sole, 
meaning  of  the  words  on  which  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  is 
founded.     It  may  be  that  the  moral  intention  of  these  sacred  phrases 
and  acts  is,  unconsciously  if  not  consciously,  so  deeply  imbedded  in 
their  structure  as  to  render  any  such  exposition  unnecessary.     It  may 
be  that  the  signs,  the  shadows,  the  figures  have  been  or  shall  be  so 
raised  above  what  is  local,  material,  and  temporary,  that  they  shall 
be  almost  inseparable  from  the  moral  improvement  which  alone  is 
the  true   food,27  the   true  health    of  the   soul.      But   possibly   the 
materialism   of  the  ecclesiastical   sacristy,  keeping   pace   with   the 
materialism  of  the  philosophic  school,  may  so  undermine  the  spiritual 
element  of  this — almost  the  only  external  ordinance  of  Christianity — 
as  to  endanger  the  ordinance  itself.     Possibly  the  carnal  and  mate- 
rial may  so  absorb  and  obliterate  the  spiritual,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
in  the  name  of  Religion  to  expect  some  change  in  the  outward  forms 
of  the  sacrament,    not  less  incisive  than  those  which  in  former  ages 
by  the  general  instinct  of  Christendom  swept  away  those  parts  which 
have  now  perished  for  ever.      Infant   communion,    once   universal 
throughout  the  whole  Church,  and  still  retained  in  the  East,  has 
been  forbidden  throughout  the  whole  Western  Church,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  alike.      Evening  Communion,  the  original  time  of  the 
ordinance,  has  been  forbidden  by  the  Eoman  Church.     Solitary  Com- 
munion has  been  forbidden  in  the  English  Church.     Death-bed  Com- 
munion has  been  forbidden  in  the  Scottish  Church.     It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  changes,  short  of  total  abolition,  more  sweeping  than  these. 
But  yet  they  were  induced  by  the  repugnance  of  the  higher  instinct 
of  Christendom  to   see  its    most  sacred  ceremony  degraded  into  a 
charm.     It  is  possible  also  that  the  sacred  metaphors  of  the  Bible 
on  this  subject  shall  be  felt  to  have  been  so  misused  and  distorted 
that  they  also  shall   pass   into   the  same  abeyance  as  has   already 

27  There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Fenelon  to  the  effect  that  the  true  food  of  the 
soul  is  moral  goodness. 
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overtaken  some  expressions  which  formerly  were  no  less  dear  to  pious 
hearts  than  these.  The  use  of  the  language  of  the  Canticles,  such 
as  was  familiar  to  St.  Bernard  and  Samuel  Rutterford,  has  become  im- 
possible, and  even  many  terms  used  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Eomans  and  Gralatians  on  predestination  and  justification  are  now  but 
very  rarely  heard  in  ordinary  pulpits.  But,  whatever  betide,  it  is  alike 
the  duty  and  the  hope,  whether  of  those  who  fondly  cling  to  these 
forms  or  words,  or  of  those  who  think,  perhaps  too  boldly,  that  they 
can  dispense  with  them,  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  moral  realities, 
for  the  sake  of  which  alone  (if  Christianity  be  the  universal  religion) 
such  forms  exist,  and  which  will  survive  the  disappearance  even  of 
the  most  venerable  ordinances,  even  of  the  most  sacred  phrases. 

ABTHUR  PENEHYN  STANLEY. 
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THE  ARMIES  OF   RUSSIA    AND    AUSTRIA. 


A  GENERATION  ago,  a  great  military  problem  was  fought  out  at  the 
extremity  of  Europe.  On  the  one  side  was  an  army  subject  to  that 
single  directing  will  which  has  always  been  reputed  so  potent  an 
element  in  military  success.  The  world  has  never  seen  a  more  com- 
plete embodiment  of  autocracy  than  Nicholas.  Other  despots  have 
been  as  arbitrary,  far  more  sanguinary,  far  less  conscientious.  But  in 
him  was  seen  in  its  extreme  that  principle  of  government  which 
demands  that  millions  of  men  shall  conform  in  their  modes  of  life, 
their  speech,  their  hearts  and  minds,  to  the  notions  entertained  by  a 
single  individual  of  what  is  most  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  his 
authority  over  them.  Seventy  millions  of  men,  occupying  one- 
seventh  of  the  world's  territorial  lands,  were  subject  to  this  domination. 
Especially  had  his  paternal  care  overshadowed  the  army,  which,  in 
an  empire  like  his,  where  mental  effort  was  systematically  discouraged, 
and  physical  force  studiously  developed,  constituted  the  very  crown 
of  all  things, '  the  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state.'  It  was  with 
the  army  that  the  autocrat  more  especially  identified  himself;  its 
discipline  comprised  all  his  notion  of  government,  and  his  civil  ad- 
ministration was  merely  an  extension  of  his  military  rule.  Living 
always  in  cold  isolation,  and  in  the  incessant  practice  of  this  absorbing 
self- worship,  his  natural  tendency  to  control  others  had  extended  far 
beyond  his  own  dominions  ;  and  when  his  desire  to  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  his  neighbour's  vineyard  was  opposed,  he  prepared  for  war 
with  the  imperturbable  calmness  of  an  Olympian  god  about  to  chas- 
tise petulant  mortals.  This  despotism,  in  which  the  progress  of 
civilisation  chiefly  showed  itself  in  the  completeness  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  autocratic  form  of  government,  as  distinguished  from  the 
capricious  and  desultory  exercise  of  authority  in  more  barbarous 
absolutisms,  came  into  collision  with  the  representatives  of  Western 
civilisation,  with,  for  result,  the  absolute  prostration  of  the  empire  of 
the  Czar.  Exhaustion  of  force  in  men  and  material,  derangement  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  and  financial  ruin  from  which  she  began 
only  after  many  years  to  recover,  and  which  has  never  yet  been  re- 
trieved, marked,  for  Russia,  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war. 

The  course  of  these  events  was  lately  set  forth  in  Mr.  Martin's 
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volume,  remarkable  alike  for  style,  subject,  and  substance.  There 
•was  vividly  depicted  how,  under  many  and  grave  disadvantages,  and 
once  against  most  extraordinary  odds  of  force,  we  had  met  the 
Kussians  on  their  own  soil  and  beaten  them.  This  volume  was  read, 
as  it  deserved  to  be,  by  everybody ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  sudden 
change  in  public  opinion  and  policy  which  so  lately  took  place  was 
in  some  measure  due  to  this  contemplation  of  past  exploits  and  their 
results.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  Crimean  war  secured  peace  to 
Europe,  so  far  as  it  is  involved  in  the  Eastern  question,  for  twenty 
years  :  and  people  jumped  suddenly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  course 
which  succeeded  so  well  then  would  succeed  again  now,  when  Russia 
was  once  more  seeking  to  accelerate  the  decease  of  the  unlucky  sick 
man.  Deeply  impressed,  and  justly,  with  the  sagacity  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  they  assumed  that  what  was  his  opinion  in  1854  would  be  his 
opinion  in  our  day.  They  did  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  consider  the  dif- 
ference in  the  conditions.  In  1854  Russia  crossed  the  Danube  only 
to  be  brought  to  a  stand  by  a  small  fortress,  and  to  recross  and  retire 
from  the  river  in  view  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  Austria  on  her  flank. 
The  Czar's  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  Sebastopol  to  take  care 
of  itself,  and  he  then  accepted,  as  the  decisive  arena  of  the  struggle, 
that  point  of  his  else  invulnerable  dominions  where  the  naval  powers 
would  meet  his  forces  with  most  overpowering  advantage.  Their 
command  of  the  sea  rendered  communication  with  their  armies  easy 
and  certain,  while  between  the  Russian  army  and  its  sources  of  supply 
were  spread  vast  territories  with  scanty  populations  and  few  roads. 
Moreover,  when  we  thus  met  her,  we  fought  in  alliance  with  the 
military  power  of  the  continent  which  ranked  first  as  such  at  that 
time.  It  is  not  necessary,  now  that  the  nation  has  been  forced  by 
the  march  of  events  to  consider  the  situation  so  anxiously,  to  set  forth 
how  different  would  be  the  conditions  under  which  we,  if  alone, 
would  at  present  engage  in  a  conflict  with  Russia,  when  she  has  not 
merely  passed  the  Danube,  but  dominates  Turkey,  and  when  her 
armies,  instead  of  traversing  roadless  wastes,  are  already  assembled 
in  districts  which  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world. 

Directly  after  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  the  present  Emperor 
at  once  showed  a  decided  departure  from  his  father's  policy.  This 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  inevitable,  for  autocracy  had  received  a 
severe  shock  in  the  past  struggle.  Divinities  ought  not  to  be  worsted 
in  their  contests  with  mortals,  and  certainly  ought  not  to  die  of  their 
defeat.  Still,  the  reforms  of  the  new  Czar  were  honourable  to  him  ; 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  by  which  forty  millions  of  vassals  be- 
came freemen,  was  among  the  greatest  benefits  that  rulers  have  con- 
ferred on  mankind,  and  if  it  was  confessedly  effected  because  it  was 
manifest  that,  if  such  a  change  did  not  come  from  above,  it  must  very 
soon  assume  a  much  more  dangerous  form  in  coming  from  below, 
still  the  recognition  of  the  danger,  and  the  prompt  and  resolute 
VOL.  III.— No.  15.  3  K 
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measures  taken  to  obviate  it,  seemed  to  indicate  a  period  in  which 
enlightened  policy  should  at  last  disperse  the  gloom  which  had  so 
long  overshadowed  Kussia.  And  surely  there  is  no  land  in  Europe 
in  which  a  powerful  and  good  ruler  might  find  such  a  field  for  bene- 
ficence as  the  empire  of  the  Czar.  In  preparing  the  people  for  a 
mode  of  government  more  in  harmony  with  the  times,  in  developing 
the  resources  of  the  country,  in  rendering  the  administration  of  the 
government  honest  and  efficient,  in  diffusing  education,  in  encouraging 
science,  literature,  and  art  among  a  people  whose  contributions  to 
these  have  been  but  few, — here  was  an  opportunity  for  earning  a 
nation's  gratitude  and  a  world's  applause,  such  as  might  charm  the 
most  ambitious,  and  such  as  the  emancipator  of  the  serfs  might  be 
expected  to  grasp.  And  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  his  efforts 
were  at  first  made  in  that  direction  ;  that  the  creation  of  railways 
(one  of  the  bugbears  of  Nicholas)  was  by  him  carried  even  to  an  im- 
prudent extent,  and  that  education  was  largely  encouraged. 

But  to  devote  one's  self  to  benefit  mankind,  is  to  tread,  as  John 
Howard's  monument  in  St.  Paul's  pithily  tells  us,  '  an  open  but  un- 
frequented path  to  immortality  ; '  at  any  rate  the  Czar's  steps  soon 
took  a  very  different  direction.  With  that  unhappy  craze  which 
prevails  for  asserting  national  predominance  in  arms  with  a  view  to 
unforeseen  or  illusory  advantage,  Russia  is  no  less  deeply  afflicted 
than  her  neighbours.  None  can  have  less  excuse  for  yielding  to  it, 
for  while  she  has  so  much  more  urgent  need  to  make  other  use  of  her 
not  overflowing  revenues,  she  is  more  than  any  other  power  secure 
against  attack.  But  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  Prussian  army 
filled  the  Czar  with  envy  ;  and  scarcely  had  the  vast  successes  of  the 
German  forces,  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign  in  France,  showed  the 
astonishing  efficacy  of  the  system  which  sent  them  forth,  than 
Alexander  set  himself  to  imitate  it.  In  November  1870  the  prin- 
ciple of  general  liability  to  military  service  was  introduced  by  im- 
perial ukase.  It  had  been  rendered  possible  by  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs ;  for  to  have  adopted  such  a  measure  while  serfdom  existed, 
would  have  been  to  interfere  with  the  interests  and  privileges  of  all 
the  wealthy  proprietors.  The  Minister  of  War  was  instructed  to 
draft  a  law  of  recruiting  suitable  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  to 
frame  a  scheme  for  increasing  the  army  in  time  of  war  by  the 
formation  of  reserves.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  War  Minister  that 
a  levy  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  of  twenty  years  old 
would  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  field  army  to  a  war  establishment, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  form  strong  reserves.  And  it  was  apparently 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  raise  the  strength  of  the  army  in 
from  seven  to  ten  years  (that  is  from  1877  to  1880)  to  2,000,000 
trained  soldiers. 

To  an  Englishman,  accustomed  to  consider  the  recruiting  con- 
ditions of  our  own  army,  the  difficulty  of  increasing  the  number  of 
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those  willing  to  enlist  in  it,  and  the  cost  at  which  we  maintain, it, 
there  seems  something  overwhelming,  and  almost  incredible,  in  .such 
enormous  hosts  as  those  under  which  the  nations  of  the  Continent 
groan.  At  one  time  it  was  the  fashion  of  objectors  to  the  cost  of 
our  own  more  modest  forces  to  contrast  the  dearness  of  our  troops 
with  the  cheapness  of  foreign  armies.  But  the  fact  has,  since  then, 
come  to  be  generally  recognised  that,  though  troops  raised  by  general 
conscription  seem  cheap  as  an  item  in  the  Budget,  they  are  extrava- 
gantly dear  to  the  people.  To  withdraw  systematically  so  great  a 
proportion  of  the  youngest  and  strongest  and  healthiest  of  the  popu- 
lation from  agriculture,  the  workshop,  and  the  desk,  is  a  tax  the 
weight  of  which  has  never  been  realised,  even  in  thought,  in  this 
country.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  prices  which  France  paid 
for  the  greatness  of  Napoleon  was  the  permanent  reduction  of  the 
stature  of  her  people.  This  represents  in  a  striking  form  only  one  of 
the  grave  consequences  of  sending  forth  huge  armies  ;  yet  it  may  be 
said  of  the  great  military  powers  of  the  Continent,  at  this  particular 
stage  of  their  civilisation,  that  the  main  end  of  the  existence  of  each 
would  seem  to  be,  to  bring  a  couple  of  million  of  soldiers  into  the  field. 

That  nations  can  be  found  to  submit  to  be  thus  hampered  by 
their  armaments,  like  knights  sweating  and  stifling  within  their 
armour  in  an  earlier  time,  is,  I  believe,  mainly  due  to  that  demand 
for  cession  of  territory  from  France  to  Germany,  and  for  a  vast  fine 
in  the  shape  of  a  war  indemnity,  with  which  their  great  conflict 
closed,  while  the  other  Powers  seemed  to  regard  without  disapproval 
a  measure  which  perpetuated  causes  of  war.  The  result  to  France  is 
that  she  is  silently  and  resolutely  preparing  to  recover  her  lost  pro- 
vinces, steadily  holding  aloof  from  all  courses  of  action  which  might 
hinder  her  in  seeking  this  end ;  and,  for  Germany,  that  she  is  ham- 
pered in  her  policy  at  every  great  crisis  by  the  knowledge  that  a 
watchful,  revengeful,  powerful  enemy  is  biding  her  time.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  popular  opinion  in  other  countries  gives  much  less  than 
its  due  weight  to  this  fact,  when  it  watches  with  such  almost  servile 
solicitude  the  oracular  utterances  of  Prince  Bismarck.  The  fruit  of 
the  example  set  by  Germany  is  now  seen  in  the  impudent  demand 
which  Russia  makes  on  ruined  and  prostrate  Turkey  for  the  '  war  in- 
demnity '  which  forms  one  of  the  most  threatening  dangers  of  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  which  seems  to  assert  in  its  most  outrageous 
form  the  principle  that  the  winner  in  these  national  suits,  no  matter 
whether  an  Antonio  or  a  Shylock,  shall  always  assess  his  own  damages. 
Meanwhile  France  continues  to  arm,  Germany  cannot  disarm,  and  all 
who  choose  to  assume  that  they  may  quarrel,  or  be  quarrelled  with, 
by  either,  follow  suit. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  case  which  is  not  without  hope  for  the 
future.  If  the  people  of  any  of  these  countries  could  decide  whether 
they  would  continue  to  furnish  these  annual  contingents  of  their 
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blood  and  brain  to  the  military  Moloch,  or  endeavour  to  come  to 
some  common  agreement  by  which  armaments  might  be  reduced  to 
a  more  reasonable  level,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  each  would 
be  ready  to  submit  to  considerable  sacrifices,  that,  for  such  an  alter- 
native, Germany  might  even  consent  to  part  with  conquered  territory, 
and  France  (harder  task)  to  abandon  her  hopes  of  revenge.  But 
the  question  is  never  left  to  the  people ;  more  than  that,  the  wish 
of  the  people  forms  but  a  small  element  in  the  considerations  of  those 
who  decide  it.  When  Prince  Bismarck  lately  favoured  a  listening 
world  with  his  views  of  a  crisis  out  of  which  might  come  peace  and 
development,  or  war  and  confusion,  he  did  not  so  much  base  his  policy 
on  what  might  be  good  for  Germans  or  Austrians  or  Russians,  as  on 
the  delightful  accord  that  subsisted  between  the  related  sovereigns, 
and  on  the  remarkable  change  that  had  of  late  taken  place  in  his 
own  estimate  of  the  social  and  moral  qualities  of  Count  Andrassy. 
The  one  article  in  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  which,  more  than  any 
other,  the  Czar  would  deny  the  right  of  Europe  to  discuss,  is  that 
compulsory  cession  of  his  ally's  territory  which  he  piously  deems 
'due  to  the  memory  of  his  father.'  And  it  is  obvious  that  this  war 
upon  Turkey  has  been  precipitated  because  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
is  a  very  old  man,  and  a  policy  much  less  favourable  to  such  an 
enterprise  may  begin  with  his  successor.  Who  shall  say  how  much 
of  our  present  difficulties  we  may  owe  not  to  the  leaning  of  the 
German  people,  not  to  the  views  of  German  statesmen,  but  to  the 
private  prepossessions  of  the  German  Emperor  ?  Thus  the  present 
Europe,  l  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,'  is  kept  '  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  con- 
fined, bound  in  to  saucy  doubts  and  fears '  because  certain  families 
have  certain  dynastic  relations  and  interests  and  aspirations.  Per- 
haps Europe  may  some  day  ask  itself  whether  such  a  state  of  things 
is  reasonable  and  should  continue — whether  it  is  not  thus  paying 
too  dear,  even  for  Gortschakotfs  and  Bismarcks.  Let  us  hope  the 
day  may  come  soon  ;  come  when  it  will,  it  can  hardly  be  a  happy  one 
for  the  dynasties  and  their  champions. 

The  vast  territory  of  Eussia,  with  its  populations  of,  in  round 
numbers,  85,000,000 — European  Russia  containing  75  of  these  mil- 
lions— is  divided  into  fifteen  military  departments,  each  with  its  own 
administrative  bodies  and  its  own  commander.  For  the  whole  army 
thus  comprised  an  elaborate  system  of  administration  exists,  at 
least  co-extensive  with  the  masses  with  which  it  deals.  Thus  the 
Council  of  War,  the  highest  legislative  and  administrative  authority 
in  the  Empire,  has  five  consulting  committees  to  assist  its  delibera- 
tions. The  various  departments  of  the  staff — of  training  schools, 
of  separate  branches  of  the  service — as  engineers,  artillery,  and  in- 
tendance — are  constituted  as  is  usual  in  great  armies,  the  feature 
chiefly  notable  as  peculiar  being  the  '  Irregular  Troops  Department.' 

By  the  present  law  of  recruiting,  dated  January  1874,  all  the 
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male  population,  without  distinction  of  class,  are  liable  to  military 
service.  With  the  usual  exceptions  for  certain  professions,  family 
exigencies,  and  physical  disabilities,  the  whole  of  the  youths  attain- 
ing twenty  years  (700,000  in  number  lately)  form  the  annual  contin- 
gent, and  they  take  their  places  in  the  active  army  or  pass  into  the 
general  reserves  of  the  nation  according  to  lot,  the  navy  being 
manned  from  particular  districts  and  trades. 

The  ordinary  term  of  service  is  six  years  with  the  colours ;  but 
educational  qualifications  shorten,  in  proportion  to  their  degree,  this 
service,  reducing  it  to  only  six  months  in  the  case  of  university  and 
other  first-class  students.  Many  advantages  of  the  same  kind  are 
also  allowed  to  volunteers.  The  nine  years'  service  in  the  Reserve, 
as  in  our  own,  is  a  permanent  furlough,  subject  to  summons  for 
training  or  for  war. 

This  active  army  and  Reserve  form,  with  part  of  the  Cossacks 
and  some  regiments  of  foreigners,  the  regular  army.  The  annual 
contingent  for  1876  actually  enrolled  in  this  army  more  than  190,000 
men,  although  the  influence  of  the  Crimean  war  is  said  to  have 
been  felt  in  that  and  the  preceding  year  in  the  diminution  of  the 
levy,  from  the  fewer  births  which  took  place  twenty  years  before. 

The  regular  troops  of  the  field  army  comprise  648  battalions  of 
infantry,  including  rifles,  228  squadrons,  and  326  batteries.  These 
are  assembled  for  administrative  purposes  in  divisions  and  brigades, 
the  largest  tactical  and  administrative  unit  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
being  the  division,  that  of  rifles,  artillery,  and  engineers  the  brigade. 
On  the  war  establishment  the  battalion  of  infantry  is  840  rank  and 
file,  of  rifles  720;  the  squadron  128  sabres,  the  battery  8  guns.  The 
battalions  are  of  five  companies  (one  of  which  rifles) ;  thus  the 
company  is  of  168  rank  and  file,  the  officers  for  which  are  a  captain 
and  three  subalterns,  being  about  the  proportion  in.  the  German  army. 

The  combatant  forces  of  a  division  are  twelve  battalions  (sixteen 
in  the  army  of  the  Caucasus),  six  batteries,  and  a  polk  (regiment)  of 
Cossacks  for  the  cavalry  duties,  which  is  stronger  than  the  regular 
cavalry  regiment — altogether  about  10,000  infantry,  670  sabres,  and 
48  guns.  A  division  of  cavalry  (three  regular,  one  Cossack  regi- 
ments) has  about  2,200  sabres,  and  to  it  are  attached  two  batteries 
of  horse  artillery  of  six  guns  each.  Forty-eight  of  these  infantry 
divisions,  eight  brigades  of  rifles,  and  eighteen  cavalry  divisions  con- 
stitute, with  artillery  and  engineers,  the  field  army.  Although  the 
divisions  of  the  Danube  army  have  been  formed  into  army  corps, 
yet  they  have  no  distinct  and  permanent  organisation  as  such ;  the 
general  working  has  been  by  divisions,  the  cavalry  divisions  have  acted 
separately,  and  the  division  may  continue  to  be  the  highest  tactical  unit. 

The  Reserves  appear  to  be  of  two  kinds  :  first,  part  of  the  men 
who  have  already  served  with  the  colours,  and  who,  in  time  of  war 
only,  are  to  be  formed  into  168  battalions  and  56  batteries,  which 
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may  be  assembled  in  14  infantry  divisions.  These  reserve  battalions 
are  each  of  900  rank  and  file,  and  are  armed,  equipped,  and 
clothed  as  infantry  of  the  line.  They  are  mainly  intended  to  follow 
the  field  army  in  second  line,  to  guard  communications,  to  act  as 
Etappen  troops,  to  hold  conquered  territory  and  captured  forces, 
and  to  garrison  certain  parts  of  the  Empire  so  as  to  free  the  field 
troops  for  service  elsewhere. 

The  second  kind  is  another  part  of  the  Eeserve,  which  is  to  be 
formed  into  199  infantry  and  rifle  depot  battalions  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  active  regiments,  in  order  to  keep  the  forces  in  the 
field  complete  in  trained  soldiers.  These  depot  troops  would  amount 
to  260,000  officers  and  men,  of  whom  220,000  would  be  available 
for  the  field.  Cavalry  depots  are  established  by  forming  a  squadron 
from  each  regiment  into  brigades,  to  train  horses  and  soldiers. 
Artillery  and  engineers  taken  from  this  part  of  the  Eesqrve  are  to  be 
trained  in  the  same  way. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  forces  are  stated  as  '  to  be  '  formed. 
As  the  system  which  is  to  create  them  only  became  law  four 
years  ago,  none  of  the  conscripts  under  that  law  who  entered  the 
regular  army  can  yet  have  passed  into  the  Eeserve,  except  those  wl}o, 
for  educational  qualifications,  served  for  periods  shorter  than  four 
years  with  the  colours.  The  great  masses  of  trained  soldiers  which 
figure  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  belong,  therefore,  to  a  distant 
future,  when  Eussia  shall  have  enjoyed  long  years  of  peace,  From 
the  vast  difference  between  her  actual  and  her  prospective  forces  we 
may  judge  at  what  cost  her  action  has  been  precipitated,  and  may 
draw  the  inference  that  her  haste  has  been  due  to  the  pressure  of  an 
opportunity  which  would  not  wait. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  form  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  army.  Formed  into  polks,  they  supply  the  divisional 
cavalry  to  the  infantry,  contribute  a  regiment  to  each  cavalry 
division,  and  form  with  the  remainder  a  Cossack  division.  They 
also  muster  22  batteries  of  artillery.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
Cossack  reserve  of  20,000  to  25,000  liable  to  war  service.  Other 
Cossack  tribes  form  among  them  about  54  polks  and  24  infantry 
battalions,  with  84  guns,  mostly  for  frontier  or  home  service.  The 
Cossacks  for  the  most  part  provide  their  own  war  equipment,  and 
wear  their  well-known  dress  of  loose  tunic,  baggy  trousers  stuffed 
into  boots,  grey  great  coat  with  a  hood,  and  a  fur  or  sheepskin  cap. 

The  troops  for  duty  in  the  interior  include  all  troops  intended  for 
duty  in  garrisons  and  fortresses.  Of  these,  34  battalions  are  frontier 
battalions  performing  garrison  duty  in  the  military  districts  of  Oren- 
burg, and  of  Western  and  Eastern  Siberia,  and  constitute,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Cossacks,  the  armed  force  of  these  districts  ;  while 
those  quartered  in  the  Caucasus  and  Turkestan  garrison  the  fortresses, 
and,  if  necessary,  cooperate  with  the  army  in  the  field.  The  garrison 
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infantry  and  artillery  are  exclusively  for  the  defence  of  fortresses. 
Seventy  government  battalions  act  as  police,  guards,  &c.,  in  the  capitals 
and  other  towns  of  their  governments.  One  hundred  and  eleven 
Etappen  detachments,  and  sixteen  convoy  detachments,  stationed  per- 
manently along  various  military  roads,  chiefly  those  to  Siberia,  furnish 
escorts,  lodging  and  subsistence  to  recruits  and  prisoners.  The 
gendarmerie  number  4,000  old  soldiers.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  of 
these  garrison  troops,  or  government  battalions  could  be  spared  from 
their  proper  duties  for  the  recruitment  of  the  army. 

It  has  always  been  found  very  difficult  and  perplexing  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  actual  forces  of  Eussia.  Accepting  the  organisation 
of  the  field  army  as  complete,  and  counting  only  rank  and  file,  its 
numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  would  have  stood 
thus : — 

Infantry  dia  ....  518,000 
Cavalry  -.-,-**.  .  .  .  .,.;  f.  42,388 

The  cavalry  depots,  if  complete,  would  supply  a  reserve  of  that 
arm  of  2,300. 

The  288  divisional  batteries  of  the  infantry  would  give  2,304 
guns,  those  of  the  cavalry  216  :  total  2,520  field  guns. 

Of  irregulars  the  Don  Cossacks  would  supply,  besides  their  con- 
tributions to  the  regular  forces,  36,000  ;  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Terek 
and  the  Kuban  (who  alone  besides  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  are  avail- 
able for  operations  in  a  European  campaign),  42,000. 

Of  local  troops  there  are,  say — 

Fortress  infantry  .  .  '••',,  •  100,000 
Frontier  infantry  .  .  ''./'  .  37,000 
Fortress  artillery  ....  38,000 

which  could  scarcely  be,  in  any  degree,  considered  available  for  a 
campaign. 

But  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  with  such  a  population  as 
Eussia  possesses  her  resources  could  be  so  easily  exhausted. 

Behind  these  stand  the  general  levy,  which  includes  all  able  for 
arms  from  20  to  40  years  old.  The  first  call  for  these  may  be  to 
form  militia  or  reserve  battalions  to  fill  up  the  active  ranks :  the 
second  for  a  distinct  militia  for  defence  only,  to  provide  which  orders 
have  been  lately  issued.  During  the  Crimean  war,  the  government 
raised  366,000  of  these,  formed  in  337  battalions,  with,  in  all,  6 
polks  of  Cossack  cavalry  :  with  the  improved  machinery  now  existing, 
an  equal  number  could  be  raised  in  two  or  three  months,  and  although 
these  could  not,  without  training,  give  direct  support  to  the  army, 
they  would  set  free  all  trained  forces  for  the  field. 

The  mass  of  the  nation  being  agricultural,  and  manufactures 
occupying  a  comparatively  insignificant  number,  the  rank  and  file 
are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  peasantry.  They  are  good-natured,  simple- 
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minded,  obedient  troops,  cheerful  and  patient,  somewhat  stolid  and, 
partly  for  that  reason,  incapable  of  panic,  but  perhaps  rather  deficient 
in  dash.  Such,  I  think,  would  be  the  verdict  of  all  who  saw  them 
at  the  Alma,  at  Inkerman,  and  the  Tchernaya. 

The  system  of  regimental  transport  is  established  for  all  arms. 
An  infantry  regiment  of  three  battalions  is  accompanied  by  1 5  ammuni- 
tion wagons,  16  provision  wagons.  Each  company  has  one  of  each 
of  these :  the  ammunition  wagon  contains  40  rounds  per  man,  the 
provision  wagon  five  days'  rations  of  biscuit  and  salt,  besides  other 
stores  and  provisions  for  the  same  number  of  days.  Besides  these, 
the  regiment  has  ten  other  wagons  for  its  papers  and  accounts, 
implements,  and  hospital  stores,  officers  have  one  baggage  wagon  per 
company,  and  there  are  two  one-horse  mess  carts  per  company. 

The  intendance  transport  is  organised  to  the  extent  required,  on 
the  mobilisation  of  the  army.  It  is  formed  into  divisions  in  each  of 
which  the  number  of  carriages  must  not  exceed  350. 

There  are  84  field  hospitals,  each  providing  for  the  reception  of 
30  officers  and  600  men,  or,  in  all,  2,520  officers  and  50,400  men. 
The  hospital  attendants,  train,  and  bearers  for  sick  and  wounded 
attached  to  these,  number  nearly  57,000  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates.  The  supply  of  surgeons,  however,  is  so  inadequate, 
that  each  would  have  to  take  charge  of  60  patients,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  many  of  these  hospitals  exist. 

The  soldier's  daily  ration  in  war  consists  of  nearly  half-a-pound  of 
fresh  meat  or  bacon — which  is  sometimes  doubled  on  a  campaign — 
between  a  quarter  of  a  pint  and  half  a  pint  of  brandy,  rather  more  than 
2  Ibs.  of  flour  or  1  ^  Ibs.  of  biscuits,  £  Ib.  of  barley,  and  a  little  salt. 
Three  days  '  supply  of  biscuit  and  salt  they  carry  in  their  knapsacks, 
five  days'  rations  of  the  same  follow  in  their  regimental  wagons,  and 
this  eight  days'  supply  is  not  used  except  in  case  of  emergency :  as 
a  rule,  rations  of  all  kinds  are  issued  from  the  supply  columns 
attached  to  the  division.  The  wagons  of  the  country  are  chiefly 
relied  on  to  furnish  the  transport,  and  the  system  for  securing  sub- 
sistence, so  elaborately  complete  in  the  Grerman  army,  appears,  in 
the  Russian,  to  be  still  in  a  very  rude  condition. 

The  Rifles,  Grenadiers,  and  Guards  are  armed  with  the  Berdan 
rifle,  an  excellent  weapon  which  is  to  be  introduced  throughout  the 
service,  and  reinforcements  for  the  armies  in  Europe  and  Asia  were 
supplied  with  it.  Its  calibre  is  '42  inch,  it  is  rifled  in  six  grooves, 
weight  of  bullet  371  grains,  charge  79  grains;  it  is  sighted  up  to 
1,250  yards.  The  rest  of  the  field  troops  in  Europe  are  armed  with 
the  Krinka,  a  converted  muzzle-loader  of  high  trajectory,  badly 
finished  and  very  inferior  to  the  Snider ;  its  calibre  -6,  weight  of 
bullet  562  grains,  charge  77  grains.  The  Caucasian  and  Asiatic 
troops  have  the  Carle,  a  muzzle-loader  converted  into  a  needle-gun, 
inferior  even  to  the  Krinka.  The  local  and  other  home  troops  are 
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armed  with  muzzle-loading  rifles  and  smooth-bores,  to  be  replaced 
with  better  arms  when  the  Berdan  is  issued  to  the  field  army. 

The  soldier  carries  60  rounds  of  ammunition,  the  regimental  carts 
40  per  man,  and  the  reserve  carts  60  more. 

The  field  artillery  is  composed  of  9-pounders,  4-pounders,  heavy 
and  light,  and  3-pounder  mountain  guns.  Some  are  of  bronze,  some 
of  steel,  all  breechloaders  of  the  old  Krupp  pattern.  The  calibre  of 
the  9-pounder  is  4*2  inches,  of  the  4-pounders  3*42  inches,  of  the 
3-pounders  3  inches.  The  divisional  artillery  brigades  are  composed 
of  three  9-pounder  batteries  and  three  4-pounder  batteries.  When 
army  corps  are  formed  the  corps  artillery  is  made  up  by  taking  batteries 
from  the  divisions.  These  guns  must  be  of  comparatively  indifferent 
construction,  for  their  ranges  are  absurdly  short  for  modern  artillery, 
1,860  yards  being  given  as  the  maximum. 

It  certainly  would  not  appear  to  be  the  fault  of  the  Government 
if  Russian  officers  are  not  professionally  well  educated.  The  state 
begins  their  training  at  an  early  age  in  elementary  military  schools, 
the  pupils  in  which  are  prepared  for  the  cadet  and  war  schools.  Each 
military  district  has  its  cadet  school,  and  from  all  of  them  an  average 
of  700  students  enter  the  army  as  officers  every  year.  The  war 
schools,  three  at  St.  Petersburg  and  one  at  Moscow,  send  annually 
about  400  officers  to  the  infantry  and  80  or  90  to  the  cavalry.  The 
artillery  and  engineer  schools  are  entered  either  through  the  other 
military  schools  or  by  passing  an  examination ;  their  best  pupils  are 
appointed  to  the  artillery  and  engineers  ;  the  others  who  qualify,  to 
the  line.  There  is  a  staff  academy  corresponding  in  design  to  our 
Staff  College,  and  artillery  and  engineer  academies  for  carrying  in- 
struction higher  in  those  branches  of  the  service.  Besides  these  there 
are  schools  for  military  law,  for  military  drawing,  for  topography,  for  the 
training  of  hospital  dressers,  of  schoolmasters,  and  finally  of  professors 
and  instructors  for  the  military  colleges.  No  army  seems  to  provide 
better  for  professional  instruction ;  but  a  great  number  of  officers  are 
appointed,  especially  to  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  who  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  these  advantages,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
system  was  not  in  operation  when  those  who  are  now  generals  could 
have  been  subject  to  its  influence,  and  it  therefore  offers  no  contra- 
diction of  the  many  imputations  we  heard  lately  of  inefficiency  in  the 
higher  ranks. 

The  Russians  are  copying  Prussian  tactics  in  their  main  features 
of  company  columns  and  an  extended  firing  line.  Their  fighting 
formation  is  a  line  of  groups  of  skirmishers,  four  men  in  each  group, 
with  supports  and  reserves  ;  and  such  a  line  may  be  either  extended 
till  the  groups  reach  the  limit  of  forty  paces  apart,  or  closed  to  not 
less  than  six  paces  apart ;  and  the  parts  of  such  a  line  need  not  be 
uniform,  but  so  varied  as  to  adapt  the  troops  to  the  features  of  the 
ground.  This  skirmish  line  is  always  followed  by  part  of  the  same 
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company  (unless  the  whole  company  is  extended)  as  support.  When 
the  whole  company  is  extended,  other  companies  of  the  same  bat- 
talion form  the  supports.  In  attacking,  few  skirmishers  are  extended 
at  first,  which  are  gradually  reinforced  to  requisite  strength  during 
the  advance.  The  supports  follow  in  companies  either  entire  or 
broken  up,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  line  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground. 

The  instructions  for  the  Kussian  field  manoeuvres  are  fairly  level 
with  the  military  science  of  the  time,  and  they  grapple  sensibly  with 
the  most  important  problem  of  minor  tactics  offered  in  these  days, 
namely,  how  to  form  troops  for  the  attack  of  an  enemy  in  position. 
Defence  is  comparatively  easy  ;  there  is  of  course  plenty  of  scope  for 
judgment  in  placing  troops  to  defend  ground,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  do  this  fairly  well,  and  even  troops  with  small  training  and  little 
power  of  manoeuvring  may  be  formidable  on  the  defensive.  But  for 
a  successful  attack  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  troops  shall  be  good,  but  that  they  shall  have  received  that 
thorough  training  in  the  art  of  a  regulated  advance  under  rifle  fire 
over  all  sorts  of  ground,  which  can  alone  give  them  confidence  in 
themselves  and  in  each  other.  Now  from  all  that  has  been  related 
of  the  Eussian  attacks  in  practice,  as  at  Plevna,  it  would  appear  that, 
however  good  their  theory  of  instruction,  officers  and  men  have  been 
far  too  sparingly  exercised  in  this  most  essential  particular. 

Of  the  divisions  of  her  regular  army  Eussia  has  already  brought 
more  than  two-thirds  into  the  field  in  the  two  theatres  of  war.  The 
remainder  have  probably  enough  to  do  in  maintaining  order  in 
Poland,  Finland,  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  securing  the 
communications  of  the  army  of  the  Caucasus.  Vastness  of  space  is 
of  itself  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  efficiency  of  the  troops  occupying 
it;  the  absence  of  large  towns  causes  them  to  be  split  up  and 
scattered  in  numerous  small  barracks  which  must  be  guarded,  and  a 
great  force  is  thus  frittered  away  under  conditions  by  no  means 
favourable  to  exercise  or  discipline. 

Such  is  the  Eussian  army,  the  product  of  a  still  but  half-civilised 
state  ruled  by  one  autocratic  chief,  incapable  of  seeing  more  for  him- 
self than  one  ordinary  mortal  can  see,  and  to  deceive  whom  is  the 
interest  of  many.  The  organization,  vast  in  promise,  is  somewhat 
disappointing  in  fulfilment,  as  if  the  result  of  a  great  ambition  in- 
spiring a  small  capacity  :  the  enormous  levies,  frequently  non-existent 
except  on  paper,  are  imperfectly  trained,  the  officers  seem  in  many 
respects  to  belong  to  a  former  epoch,  and  the  stupendous  trains  of 
artillery  are  also  of  a  chaTacter  behind  the  time.  Let  us  pass  to  a 
power  which  is  reputed  to  have  made  (while  the  hard  lesson  of  the 
Sadowa  campaign  was  still  fresh)  greater  sacrifices  to  improve  her 
army,  and  with  greater  results,  than  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

With  less  than  one-ninth  the  territory  of  European  Eussia,  the 
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Austrian  Empire  has  nearly  one  half  its  population.  The  military 
districts,  sixteen  in  number,  into  which  it  is  divided,  are,  of  course, 
much  more  compact  and  manageable  than  those  of  its  huge  neigh- 
bour. According  to  the  present  system,  begun  in  1868,  the  age  for 
service  is  the  same  as  in  Eussia  ;  334,000  youths  annually  attain  it, 
and,  also  as  in  Kussia,  they  are  distributed  according  to  lot,  between, 
the  standing  army  and  the  general  reserves  of  the  nation.  Those 
who  join  the  colours  remain  with  them  for  three  years,  and  then  pass 
for  seven  years  as  trained  soldiers  into  the  Army  Reserve,  where, 
undisturbed  in  their  civil  vocations,  except  for  an  occasional  short 
exercise,  they  all  the  while  hold  themselves  ready  to  return  to  the 
ranks  at  the  summons  of  war.  Their  seven  years  over,  they  pass 
for  two  years  into  the  Landwehr,  which  ends  their  obligations  to  the 
state. 

Another  portion  of  the  annual  contingent  passes  into  the  '  Ersatz 
Reserve ' ;  a  body  which,  like  the  Army  Reserve,  is  little  disturbed  by 
its  military  duties  except  when  war  breaks  out.  By  a  statute  which 
ends  in  this  present  year,  the  Ersatz  is  fixed  at  a  certain  number ; 
when  its  claims  are  satisfied,  there  still  remains  a  portion  of  the 
annual  contingent,  which  joins  the  Landwehr. 

The  agreement  entered  into  by  the  provinces  forming  the  Aus- 
trian Reichsrath  on  the  one  side,  and  by  those  forming  the  Hungarian 
Reichstag  on  the  other,  provides  for  a  force  of  800,000  men  to  con- 
stitute the  standing  army,  navy,  and  reserve :  of  which  the  navy  takes 
between  11,000  and  12,000.  Of  these  conscripts  Austria  contributes 
470,368,  Hungary  329,632. 

The  division  is  the  largest  tactical  unit  in  peace  time,  army- 
corps  being  only  formed  on  mobilisation.  The  infantry  of  the  line 
of  the  active  army  comprises  eighty  regiments,  each  of  five  field- 
battalions  (of  four  companies),  and  one  depot  battalion.  In  time  of 
peace  three  of  these  battalions  only  are  maintained  at  a  strength  of 
340  combatants  each  ;  the  two  others  are  merely  frameworks  for  the 
training  of  reserves,  and  the  depot  battalion  for  the  training  of  Ersatz 
recruits  in  war-time. 

The  war-strength  of  a  field-battalion  is  860  combatants  :  six  of 
these.  5,160  combatants,  form  a  brigade. 

Two  brigades  with  two  rifle  battalions,  and  two  to  four  squadrons — 
say  1 2,000  infantry  and  438  cavalry — form  a  division  ;  and,  by  a 
recent  order,  three  divisions  form  an  army-corps,  which  will  thus  be 
of  the  strength  in  infantry  combatants  alone  of  36,000,  with  a  cavalry 
division  or  brigade,  and  fourteen  batteries. 

The  rifles,  of  which  there  is  one  Tyrolese  regiment  and  thirty- 
three  independent  battalions,  have  a  combatant  war-establishment  of 
1,044  officers  and  54,560  men. 

In  a  line  company  there  are  210  rank  and  file  with  a  captain  and 
three  subalterns. 
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The  cavalry  is  in  forty-one  regiments,  fourteen  of  dragoons,  sixteen 
of  hussars,  eleven  of  lancers.  Each  regiment  has  six  field  squadrons 
of  146  sabres  the  squadron,  with  a  captain  and  four  subalterns.  There 
is  a  depot  squadron  which  in  war  time  furnishes  another  called  a 
reserve  squadron.  The  six  field  squadrons  give  a  strength  of  876 
sabres  to  the  regiment. 

The  field  artillery  is  in  thirteen  regiments.  Each  regiment  of 
war  strength  comprises  fourteen  field  batteries,  heavy  and  light,  with 
one  depot  battery.  Twelve  of  these  are  attached  to  an  army-corps, 
and  when  corps  are  congregated  in  armies  (three  corps  to  an  army), 
the  remaining  six  batteries,  abstracted  from  the  artillery  regiments 
attached  to  army  corps,  form  the  reserve  artillery  of  that  army. 
There  are  eight  guns  in  a  field  battery,  six  in  a  horse  battery,  and 
ninety  in  an  army-corps.  Three  field  batteries  of  the  regiment  are 
appropriated  to  each  division,  which  has  therefore  twenty-four  guns. 

To  raise  this  war  strength,  the  men  who,  since  1872,  have  been 
quitting  the  colours  annually  for  the  Keserve,  would  return  to  them. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  total  combatant  force  thus  reached,  without 
any  extraordinary  effort,  would  be — 

Infantry         ....         512,000 
Cavalry          ....  50,000 

with  1,600  guns. 

These  are  all  trained  forces  for  the  field.  Next  to  them  come 
the  Ersatz  Keserves,  the  total  strength  of  which  has  been  fixed  at  one 
year's  contingent  of  recruits,  or  about  97,000  men.  These  being,  on 
embodiment,  untrained  troops,  must  go  through  the  instruction  of 
the  depot  battalions  before  they  are  fit  to  take  their  places  in  the 
field. 

The  Landwehr,  as  already  said,  is  partly  composed  of  old  soldiers 
who  have  passed  through  both  the  active  army  and  the  reserve.  The 
other  sources  which  contribute  to  it  are  men  of  the  annual  contingent 
not  drawn  for  the  other  forces,  and  volunteers.  The  whole  Land- 
wehr combatant  force  of  the  Empire  i-s  calculated,  at  war  strength,  at 

Infantry         ....         181,000 
Cavalry          ....  10,000 

which  appear  to  be  available  for  home  service  only.  Finally  there  is 
the  Landsturm  of  Hungary  and  the  Tyrol,  the  last  military  resource-of 
the  Empire,  which  is  called  out  by  the  Emperor  to  resist  invasion. 
It  is  intended  to  support  the  army  and  Landwehr  by  assisting  in  the 
preparation  of  the  theatre  of  war,  destroying  or  restoring  communica- 
tions, and  rendering  other  military  service. 

The  infantry  ammunition  wagons  form  part  of  the  'fighting 
train,'  which  follows  the  regiment,  or  the  independent  battalion,  and 
which  comprises  all  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  troops  for 
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engaging  the  enemy,  or  for  bivouacking.  An  elaborate  military 
train  establishment  exists  in  time  of  peace  for  the  training  of  those 
who  in  the  field  would  take  charge  of  the  transport  and  supply  of 
the  army,  thus  forming  an  efficient  nucleus  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  ready  for  expansion  in  time  of  war. 

Every  mobilised  division  has  its  own  sanitary  establishment  for 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  engagement;  and  provision  is  made 
besides  for  forty  field  hospitals,  each  receiving  from  500  to  600  sick 
and  wounded.  Infirmaries  for  convalescents  would  be  established  in 
rear  of  the  army. 

The  soldier's  ration  consists  of  nearly  two  pounds  of  bread,  five 
ounces  of  vegetables,  ten  drams  of  salt,  nine  drams  of  coffee,  ten 
drams  of  sugar,  a  small  quantity  of  brandy,  one  ounce  and  a  quarter 
of  tobacco,  and  nine  ounces  of  dripping,  which  is  carried  by  the  man 
in  a  wrapper.  Provision  wagons  and  live  cattle  form  part  of  the 
train  accompanying  the  regiment  or  battalion. 

The  fire-arm  of  the  Austrian  infantry  is  the  Werndl  rifle,  a 
most  excellent  weapon,  having  a  calibre  of  '432  inch ;  it  is  sighted 
up  to  1,200  paces.  The  soldier  carries  seventy-two  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition, and  a  further  supply  is  at  hand  in  the  '  fighting  train.' 

The  field  artillery  has  of  later  years  been  undergoing  entire  re- 
newal, and  it  was  intended  that  the  change  should  be  completed 
in  1877.  In  rivalry  of  the  Krupp  gun,  of  which  Austria  naturally 
desired  to  keep  herself  independent,  a  new  material  called  '  steel- 
bronze  '  has  been  devised,  and  the  whole  armament  of  the  new  field 
artillery  is  constructed  of  it.  The  field  guns  are  now  of  two  kinds : 
first,  the  heavy  gun,  calibre  3*4  inches,  throwing  a  shell  of  sixteen 
pounds  with  a  charge  of  3*3  pounds ;  it  is  in  some  respects  superior 
to  the  German  heavy  field  gun,  throwing  a  heavier  projectile  with 
greater  velocity,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  maintain  this  superiority 
in  an  engagement ;  secondly,  the  light  gun,  calibre  2-95  inches,  shell 
9'5  pounds,  charge  2'09  pounds,  with  a  much  lower  velocity  than  the 
other,  and  less  powerful  than  the  G-erman  light  gun.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  these  guns  are  very  superior  to  the  existing  field  artillery 
of  the  Russians ;  but  as  large  supplies  of  Krupps,  of  the  newest  pattern, 
have  been  ordered  for  the  Russian  army,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
superiority  will  endure. 

In  the  matter  of  tactics  it  may  be  said  that  the  Austrians  were 
certainly  not  less  impressed  than  other  people,  during  the  war  of 
1870,  with  the  successes  and  merits  of  the  German  system,  and  that 
by  no  army  has  that  system  been  more  carefully  followed  and  practised 
than  by  theirs. 

The  professional  education  of  the  Austrian  officers  is  well  pro- 
vided for,  and  carefully  conducted.  Four  preparatory  schools  give 
admission  to  the  different  branches  of  the  service,  and  several  others 
carry  the  attainments  of  the  officer  to  a  higher  pitch  after  he  has 
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served  some  time  with  his  regiment.  The  titles  of  the  Advanced 
Artillery,  Engineer,  and  Intendance  courses  speak  for  themselves  ;  the 
"War  School,  open  to  all  arms  of  the  service,  trains  officers  who  have 
shown  special  aptitude,  for  employment  on  the  general  staff;  the  central 
Infantry  and  Cavalry  School  is  established  with  the  view  of  training 
the  senior  captains  of  infantry  and  cavalry  in  the  higher  branches  of 
military  art,  and  of  enabling  them  to  qualify  for  promotion  to  field 
rank.  All  captains  of  these  arms  must  either  go  through  the  course 
or  pass  the  final  examination  direct,  before  they  are  eligible  for  pro- 
motion. There  are  schools,  too,  for  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  where  the  education  is  both  general  and  professional ;  and  en- 
couragement is  given  to  officers  to  study  military  science  while  with 
their  regiments. 

The  Austrian  system  of  organisation  rests  on  a  much  better  basis 
than  the  Eussian  ;  all  parts  of  it  represent  realities,  and  no  deduc- 
tions need  be  made  from  the  forces  or  material  estimated  for. 

In  giving  only  the  war  strengths  of  the  combatants  of  these 
armies,  such  only  as  would  show  themselves  in  the  line  of  battle, 
large  numbers  are  left  out  of  the  account.  The  great  bodies  of  artil- 
lery and  engineers,  the  transport  and  hospital  and  supply  trains,  and 
the  non-combatants  who  swell  the  totals  of  every  battalion,  raise  the 
sum  of  men,  horses,  and  material  of  war  to  an  enormous  amount. 
The  budgets  of  both  Russia  and  Austria  show  large  and  increasing 
debts,  and  terrible  deficits,  yet  their  armaments  do  not  diminish.  In 
time  of  peace  Austria  maintains  nearly  300,000  officers  and  men,  and 
50,000  horses ;  to  arm  her  troops  with  their  new  rifle  cost  her  two 
millions  sterling,  and  since  then  she  has  supplied  herself  with  a  new 
field  artillery,  a  step  in  which  Russia  now  seems  determined  to 
outvie  her.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  both  governments 
should  be  short  of  money. 

Nevertheless,  the  army  is  a  fact,  and  if  she  feels  war  to  be  a 
necessity,  the  funds  for  it  will  be  found  as  Russia  has  found  them, 
though  with  a  tremendous  settlement  looming  beyond.  The  special 
object  in  giving  this  sketch  of  her  military  strength  is  to  show  how 
considerable  is  the  enemy  who  stands  close  to  the  Russian  frontier, 
and  to  the  territories  occupied  by  the  Russian  army,  and  with  whom 
Russia  has  such  serious  differences.  There  is  little  doubt  that  all  the 
trained  troops  of  the  Czar  which  were  available  for  offensive  purposes 
have  already  been  launched  into  the  tideway  of  war,  and  we  know 
that  their  losses  have  been  heavy.  The  desire  to  make  an  imposing 
display,  and  to  secure  an  easy  victory,  sent  as  great  a  force  as  could 
be  mustered  to  the  field,  and,  had  the  campaign  been  merely  the 
military  promenade  contemplated  at  the  outset,  the  policy  would 
have  been  amply  justified.  But  the  check  at  Plevna  spoiled  the 
programme  ;  the  detention  in  a  devastated  country,  in  an  inclement 
season,  with  precarious  and  insufficient  communications,  doubled  and 
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redoubled  the  military  disaster ;  then  followed  the  -winter's  march, 
and  now  pestilence  is  doing  what  it  always  does  with  great  armies  in 
the  East,  while  it  is  probable  that  none  but  new  levies,  hastily  called 
out,  are  available  to  replenish  the  ranks  so  seriously  thinned  by  battle 
and  disease. 

Therefore,  in  any  case,  the  Austrian  army,  coming  fresh  to  the 
field,  would  be  at  this  time  a  very  formidable  antagonist  to  the 
Eussian.  But  there  are  circumstances  in  the  situation  which  may 
confer  on  Austria  such  advantages  as  would  incalculably  enhance  her 
power  in  the  contest.  Between  Eussia  and  the  Danube  lies  that 
narrow  strip  of  independent  territory  which  Europe  interposed  there  for 
the  security  of  Turkey  and  for  her  own  repose.  As  the  Turkish  fleet 
debarred  Eussia  from  making  a  highway  of  the  Black  Sea,  her  armies 
.were  forced  to  traverse  this  intervening  state,  and  through  it  came 
all  their  supplies.  The  roads  of  Eoumania  are  bad,  transport  is 
scanty ;  the  one  railway  has  but  a  single  line  of  rail,  and  is  the  worst 
constructed  in  Europe ;  moreover  the  gauge  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Eussian  railway  which  communicates  with  it — a  defect  which  the 
Eussians  are  now  beginning  to  remedy  by  laying  a  third  line  of  rail. 

The  first  great  difficulties  of  the  Eussian  army  in  Turkey  were 
here :  the  second  were  presented  by  the  Danube,  with  its  thousand 
yards  of  rapid  stream,  subject  to  great  fluctuations,  to  be  filled  with 
ice-blocks,  to  be  swelled  by  sudden  rains  or  snows,  to  fall  considerably 
leaving  shores  of  mud,  and  always  affording  but  indifferent  approaches 
to  such  bridges  as,  in  a  rickety  fashion,  may  be  made  to  bestride  it. 
Beyond  it,  indeed,  the  Eussians  beheld  a  sort  of  invader's  paradise, 
abounding  in  oxen  and  sheep  and  poultry,  corn  and  vegetables,  well 
watered  and  wooded,  with  fair  roads  and  numerous  villages ;  but  how 
to  reach  that  promised  land,  and,  having  reached,  how  to  maintain 
their  communications  with  it,  were  problems  hardly  to  be  satisfactorily 
solved  by  them. 

Now  with  the  armistice  these  difficulties  ceased,  for  it  opened  the 
Black  Sea  to  their  ships,  and  swift  and  easy  water-transport  was 
substituted  for  the  interminable  trains  which,  with  such  interruptions 
and  at  such  cost,  have  hitherto  thronged  the  roads  of  Eoumania  and 
the  bridges  of  the  Danube.  The  reader  has  been  reminded  that  the 
hasty  withdrawal  of  the  Eussians  in  1854  from  this  strip  of  terri- 
tory was  caused  by  the  threatening  presence  of  Austria  on  their  flank. 
During  the  present  war,  up  to  the  time  of  the  armistice,  Austria's 
position  remained  no  less  formidable  than  it  was  then.  But  that 
position  is  now  completely  altered  by  the  change  in  the  Eussian 
communications.  The  Czar's  forces  could  form  front  to  meet  the 
attack  of  Austria  in  comparative  security ;  and  if  a  portion  of  them 
only  might  suffice  to  hold  Austria  at  bay,  the  rest  might  retain  their 
hold  upon  Turkey.  But  it  is  obvious,  from  preceding  comparisons  of 
their  forces,  that  nothing  short  of  the  whole  Eussian  army  would 
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suffice  for  the  encounter  with  the  Austrians ;  while  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  by  the  Turks,  and  the  probable  accession  of  the  Roumanian 
troops  to  the  Austrian  side,  would  further  embarrass  the  Grand  Duke's 
forces  in  their  present  forward  positions.  Then,  with  the  entry  of 
the  English  (or  even  the  Turkish)  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea,  the 
new  line  of  communication  would  be  lost  to  the  Russians ;  they 
would  be  again  cast  upon  the  old  line  through  Roumania,  when  the 
loss  of  a  battle  in  that  limited  space,  once  more  -become  so  vital  to 
them,  would  signify  not  merely  disaster  but  "ruin. 

If  these  facts  be  admitted,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable — that, 
were  England  and  Austria  to  enter  into  the  war  in  alliance,  Russia 
would,  in  a  very  brief  space,  be  compelled  to  withdraw  all  her  troops 
once  more  across  the  Danube,  and  to  abandon  all  the  fruits  of  her 
campaign.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  results  for  our  ally 
would  be  far  greater  than  any  concessions  which  Russia  would  now 
be  willing  to  make. 

Nor  would  those  results  be  all  her  gain,  for  Austria,  unlike 
England,  is  a  power  to  whom  the  reputation  of  military  strength 
amongst  the  not  too  scrupulous  neighbours  who  crowd  her  on  all  sides 
is  of  vital  importance.  She  can  scarcely  hope  for  such  another  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  that  character,  at  the  smallest  possible  risk,  as 
now  exists,  when  she  has  but  to  step  forward,  reassured  by  the 
example  of  the  nation  of  shopkeepers  which,  when  other  powers 
with  their  great  conscript  armies  hung  back,  has  placed  itself  in  the 
front  of  the  battle.  Possibly  the  mere  menace  of  war,  the  assembling 
of  troops  on  the  Roumanian  frontier,  would  suffice,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  present  position  of  our  ironclads,  to  impress  on 
Russia  the  possibilities  of  the  situation.  But,  even  if  war  followed, 
the  result  might  be  not  unhappy  for  the  world.  England  has  taken 
her  stand  on  European,  not  national,  interests ;  she  has  stood  forward 
to  assert  the  obligations  of  treaties.  And  if  Austria,  by  supporting 
her,  lent  fresh  force  to  the  example,  they  would  be  conferring  on 
Europe  a  benefit  which  goes  far  beyond  the  possible  settlement  of 
the  Eastern  question.  For  if  all  the  great  Powers  could  be  brought 
to  agree,  that  such  obligations  are,  in  all  cases,  binding  on  them,  and 
that  their  joint,  and  not  their  individual  or  separate  action,  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  great  European  questions  or  disputes,  the  first 
step  would  thereby  be  made  towards  a  peaceable  and  voluntary  re- 
duction of  such  unreasonable  military  burdens  as  have  been  described 
in  this  paper.  Governments  might  then  feel  safe  in  returning  soldiers 
by  the  hundred  thousand  to  their  civil  avocations,  and  the  ruinous 
competition  would  cease.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Power  can 
be  held  justified  in  freeing  itself  from  those  obligations,  on  the 
ground  that  its  existing  interests  are  not  concerned  in  upholding 
them,  an  inducement  is  held  out  to  strong  Powers  to  take  advantage 
of  their  strength,  the  game  will  always  appear  to  be  worth  the  candle, 
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and  this  rivalry  in  arms  will  continue  till  the  resources  of  these 
countries,  or  the  patience  and  long-suffering  of  their  populations 
break  down. 

War,  then,  in  firm  alliance  with  Austria,  would  appear  to  be  far 
from  imprudent  for  England,  or  a  misfortune  for  the  world.  Whether 
that  alliance  is  probable  and  whether,  if  effected,  it  could  be  relied 
on,  and  what  the  present  relations  between  Austria  and  Germany  and 
Eussia  (or  the  managers  of  their  affairs)  may  be,  must  be  left  to 
those  who  profess  to  understand  continental  politics  to  guess  at. 
Perhaps  it  may,  without  offence,  be  doubted  if  continental  politics 
are  ever  very  well  understood  in  this  country.  From  our  insular 
position  we  look  down  into  that  arena  of  armed  jealousies  with  much 
less  need  of  keeping  our  wits  sharp  than  is  felt  by  those  who  con- 
tend in  it.  It  is  the  difference  between  gymnasts  who  practise  fencing 
as  an  accomplishment,  and  gladiators  whose  lives  depend  on  skill  in 
their  craft.  But  let  us  suppose  that  Austria,  for  her  own  reasons, 
holds  aloof  from  us.  If  she  takes  this  part  for  the  sake  of  so  much 
of  the  spoil  as  Kussia  may  be  willing  to  bribe  her  with,  she  will  stand 
towards  us  in  the  same  position  as  Russia,  as  the  violator  of  the 
treaties  we  call  on  her  to  defend,  and  we  can  scarcely  undertake 
single-handed  to  bring  them  both  to  reason.  Even  if  she  remains 
simply  neutral,  the  situation  which  her  alliance  would  render  so 
promising  becomes  seriously  different.  The  strategical  advantages 
just  described  no  longer  exist ;  and  the  most  sanguine  must  admit 
that,  while  a  swift  and  decisive  success  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  any 
result  at  all  must  be  far  off.  This  aspect  of  the  question  it  is  not,  of 
course,  desirable  to  discuss  further  than  to  say  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  in  what  way  our  antagonist  could  inflict  on  us  serious  injury. 
But  whatever  our  prospects  in  case  of  war,  a  grave  difficulty  is  likely 
to  arise  in  the  attempt  to  find  grounds  for  declaring  it.  Eussia  can 
hardly  pretend  to  discover,  in  our  refusal  to  join  the  Conference,  or 
the  withholding  of  our  assent  from  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  reasons 
for  a  step  which  could  give  her  no  advantage  against  us,  in  which  she 
could  propose  to  herself  no  clear  end,  and  the  only  result  of  which 
would  be  to  put  her  in  the  wrong  at  the  beginning  of  a  hazardous 
and  fruitless  contest.  Nor  should  we,  perhaps,  be  less  puzzled  to 
put  our  declaration  into  words  :  a  difficulty  that,  indeed,  we  have  felt 
on  a  former  occasion : — 

It  would  "be  well  for  mankind  (says  Mr.  Kinglake,  speaking  of  the  case  of  1864) 
if  at  a  time  when  the  question  were  really  in  suspense,  the  friends  of  a  policy  lead- 
ing towards  war  were  obliged  to  come  out  of  the  mists  of  oral  intercourse  and 
private  notes,  and  to  put  their  views  into  a  firm  piece  of  writing.  ...  It  is  known 
that  when  the  English  declaration  announcing  the  rupture  with  Russia  was  about 
to  be  prepared,  it  was  found  less  easy  than  might  le  supposed  to  find  reasons  for 
the  war.  ...  It  could  not  be  concealed  that  the  grievance  which  was  inducin^ 
France  and  England  to  take  up  arms  was  one  of  a  European  kind,  which  called  for 
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redress  at  the  hands  of  the  four  Powers,  rather  than  for  the  armed  championship 
of  two. 

In  England's  present  difference  with  Eussia,  she  again  publicly 
takes  her  stand  on  ground  t  of  a  European  kind  ' ;  and  the  difficulty 
which  two  powers  experienced  in  taking  on  themselves  the  duties  of 
many  must  he  vastly  increased  in  the  case  of  a  solitary  champion. 
Her  present  attitude,  honourable  to  herself,  is  to  others  a  reproach 
and  an  example.  But  if  she  should  be  led  to  proceed  singly  beyond 
the  manifestation  of  her  readiness  to  join  in  righting  a  general  wrong, 
and  should  stand  forth  in  arms  in  support  of  an  obligation  by  which 
several  great  nations  are  equally  bound,  many  amongst  her  own 
people  and  elsewhere  will  certainly  be  found  to  declare  that  she  thus 
merits  the  title  of  not  the  champion  but  the  Quixote  of  Europe,  and 
that  the  pretension  to  redress  by  force  the  wrongs  of  all  the  world 
had  better  remain  buried  with  the  knight  of  La  Mancha. 

E.  B.  HAMLEY. 
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MERYON,   AND  MERYON'S  PARIS. 

I. 

HALF  a  century  ago  a  London  physician — suave,  immaculate,  irre- 
proachable— met,  followed,  and  captured  a  Paris  dancing-girl;  and 
the  offspring  of  their  loves,  such  as  they  were,  was  the  great  artist, 
Meryon.  The  offspring  of  their  loves  being  that  great  artist,  with 
a  spirit  at  once  the  most  original,  imaginative,  and  persistent,  a  hand 
at  once  the  most  delicate  and  the  strongest,  one  is  curious  to  know 
whether  the  germ  of  some  fine  quality  of  his,  in  passion  or  skill,  can- 
not have  been  inherited — whether  that  unlicensed  connection  which 
gave  him  birth  had  at  least  some  heart  in  it,  or  whether  it  was  but 
the  vulgar  and  shabby  intrigue  of  green  room  and  cabinet. 

The  truest,  the  most  trustworthy  story  we  are  likely  to  get,  answers 
that  question  not  quite  in  the  darkest  way.  Meryon  was  one  of  two 
children,  and  the  other,  a  girl,  was  taken  to  England  by  her  father, 
the  physician,  and  there,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  and  difficulties 
of  her  birth,  there  was  made  for  her  what  the  teller  of  the  story  de- 
scribes to  me  as '  a  brilliant  marriage.'  She  took  her  place  in  the  world. 
Meryon  himself — Charles  Meryon— remained  with  his  mother,  whom 
after  some  years  the  father  seems  to  have  entirely  quitted ;  the  cause 
of  it,  again  I  hear,  the  offensiveness  of  the  children's  grandmother. 
The  vulgarity  of  the  old,  of  the  frowsy,  of  the  unattractive,  is  a  vul- 
garity one  cannot  endure ;  and  the  woman  who  allowed  to  Meryon's 
mother  the  life  she  led — nay,  who  urged  her,  it  is  said,  to  a  worse — is 
not  likely  to  have  brightened  for  the  physician  the  narrow  Paris  home 
into  which  this  and  that  intolerable  relative  of  the  dancer  he  had 
lived  with  would  be  prone  to  insinuate  herself  unbidden  and  unde- 
sired.  The  physician  went  his  way,  taking,  as  I  have  said,  the 
daughter  with  him,  and  leaving  the  son  to  the  mother,  and  making 
her  some  not  inconsiderable  gift  of  money,  perhaps  even  for  some 
years  a  stated  and  sufficient  allowance.  At  all  events,  in  Meryon's 
childhood  and  boyhood  the  means  of  living  did  not  seem  to  be 
lacking.  He  was  destined  for  the  navy,  and  entered  it  at  the  right 
moment,  leaving  it  to  be  an  artist  when  still  a  young  man  and  a 
lieutenant.  Meryon  had  owed  to  his  father  some  material  provision 
for  his  life.  To  his  mother — the  sensitiveness,  fineness,  and  passion 
of  whose  nature  he  believed  he  had  inherited — he  owed  the  hourly 
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cares  and  thoughts  for  him  that  were  much  of  her  existence.  Her  life 
went  out  in  obscurity — under  the  cloud  of  illicit  ways,  in  the  fettered 
freedom  of  a  demi-monde — when  he  was  a  youth ;  and  perhaps  the 
most  impulsive  and  resolute,  imaginative  and  nervous,  of  all  the  youth 
of  Paris  was  left  surrounded  at  the  best,  as  regards  kindred,  by  a 
vulgar  entourage  of  pochard  and  canaille,  in  a  strange  loneliness. 

His  nature  had  the  combined  gentleness  and  fire  of  a  man  of 
genius ;  the  fire  ready  to  flare  out  when  work  was  to  be  done  or  oppo- 
sition to  be  encountered ;  the  gentleness  to  be  bestowed  in  the  rare 
moments  of  sympathetic  friendship.  The  people  who  knew  him  in  his 
later  time,  artists,  critics,  kind-hearted  connoisseurs,  fellow-workers, 
companions,  say  that  he  had  the  charm  of  genius.  He  was  pleasant 
to  be  with.  His  obstinacy,  however,  was  from  the  first  as  indomitable 
as  his  activity  at  the  last  was  nervous  and  unhealthy.  In  the  Penin- 
sula of  Banks,  New  Zealand,  during  his  long  voyage  round  the  world, 
he  and  his  comrades  were  forbidden  to  make  use  of  the  captain's 
little  boat,  and  their  pride  was  touched  by  the  restraint.  Meryon 
himself  would  make  a  boat,  he  said.  •  A  tree  was  hewn  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  tent  set  up  for  Meryon  near  the  shore,  but  within  range  of 
wild  beasts.  There  for  three  months  young  Meryon  worked,  his  food 
brought  to  him  by  his  fellows,  his  hands  raw  with  the  persistency  of 
his  labour.  The  boat  once  launched,  the  captain  was  moved  to  admi- 
ration. It  should  be  set  up  at  home,  he  declared,  in  the  naval  arsenal 
of  Toulon.  Somewhere  or  other  there  it  must  now  be. 

The  artistic  instinct  of  Meryon  made  naval  life  distasteful.  Aban- 
doning the  navy,  and  finding  that  there  were  substantial  obstacles 
to  his  becoming  a  painter,  he  determined  to  be  an  engraver,  and 
entering  after  a  while  the  atelier  of  M.  Blery,  he  left  it  in  1850,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine,  to  take  humble  chambers  in  the  Hue  St. 
Etienne  du  Mont,  and  to  live  if  possible  by  the  steady  pursuit  of  his 
art.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  beginning  of  our  modern  practice 
of  the  art  of  etching.  Bracquemond,  Flameng,  Jacquemart  were 
young.  The  two  first,  at  least,  lived  somewhat  in  the  society  of 
Meryon.  Bracquemond  etched  two  portraits  of  him ;  in  one  he  is 
sitting  in  a  chair,  in  the  other  he  is  as  a  face  carved  in  bas-relief  in 
marble.  '  Messire  Bracquernonde,'  wrote  Meryon,  in  the  quaint  verses 
he  even  then  affected,  and  which  subsequently  he  was  wont  to  set  under 

certain  of  his  prints — 

Messire  Bracquemond 
A  peint  en  cette  image 
Le  somore  Meryon 
Au  grotesque  visage. 

The  French  critic,  M.  Burty,  availing  himself  of  the  publicity  of  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  in  1863,  gave  a  catalogue  of  Meryon's  work, 
which  for  practical  purposes  was  sufficient.1  No  classification  was 

1  No  one  has  done  as  much  as  M.  Burty  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Meryon,  and  I 
am  indebted  to  him  for  more  than  one  of  the  particulars  contained  in  this  notice. 
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attempted  by  this  chronicler  ;  but  at  least  one  broad  division  requires 
to  be  made.  For  it  was  when  Meryon,  after  years  of  absence,  had 
returned  for  the  first  time  a  man  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  and  while 
he  was  employed  for  money's  sake  in  much  insignificant  and  mechanical 
labour  of  copying,  which  even  an  original  engraver,  until  great  fame  has 
reached  him,  can  hardly  escape — it  was  at  this  time,  and  in  the  midst 
of  work  which  served  only  its  purpose  of  the  hour  and  day,  that 
Meryon  had  that  vision  of  Paris,  the  ultimate  realisation  of  which, 
with  passion  and  with  patience,  lifted  him  into  the  rank  of  the 
greatest  artists  that  can  be. 

Meryon's  work,  then,  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes : 
first,  the  work  done  mainly  in  his  earliest  time,  after  drawings  of 
many  subjects  by  old  French  and  other  artists — Kenier  Zeeman,  the 
Dutchman,  was  one  of  them ; — and  second,  the  sometimes  partly 
original,  but  oftener  wholly  original  work,  in  which  best  of  all  he 
recorded  those  characteristics  of  the  Paris  of  his  own  day,  and  yet  of 
the  Middle  Age,  which  were  passing  away  under  the  improving  hands 
of  the  Second  Empire  in  its  first  years.  There  are  also  the  New 
Zealand  views,  among  the  earliest  of  all  his  works,  and  the  insigni- 
ficant or  bizarre  fancies  of  his  latter  days,  when  his  mind  declined ; 
but  the  work  of  artistic  interest  is  that  in  which  he  recorded  Old 
Paris,  and  he  did  this  well  in  the  etchings  which  were  copies  of  old 
drawings  which  his  art  and  feeling  had  made  into  finer  pictures,  and 
supremely  well  in  the  etchings  which  were  wholly  original. 

Fancy  him,  then,  established  in  a  lonely  way,  and  yet  of  course 
with  some  artistic  comrades  within  reach,  in  the  cabin-like  rooms  of 
the  humblest  floor  of  the  street,  the  north  side  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  church  that  gives  that  street  its  name — St.  Etienne  du  Mont — 
and  which  Meryon  made  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  harmonious 
and  mysterious  of  his  works.  I  went  one  evening  this  last  spring  to 
see  the  church  and  street :  the  street  itself  will  have  historic  interest 
as  that  from  which  so  many  of  Meryon's  finest  etchings  are  dated ; 
but  I  went  chiefly  to  see,  in  a  way  in  which  hardly  any  other  of  the 
subjects  of  his  pictures  would  allow  one  to  see,  how  much  or  little 
of  voluntary  artistic  composition  entered  into  his  work  of  record. 
Not  much  here,  as  far  as  concerns  the  mere  lines  of  his  plate,  though 
the  light  and  shade  on  the  St.  Etienne  were  his  own.  The  Gothic 
college  to  the  left  had  disappeared — was  threatening  no  doubt  to  dis- 
appear when  he  executed  his  print.  But  the  church  itself  which  re- 
mained— of  that  his  record  had  been  absolutely  and  delicately  faithful, 
both  the  building  and  its  position,  half  behind  the  massive  angle  of 
the  Pantheon.  The  humble  rooms  he  lived  in,  on  that  side  of  the 
church  not  seen  in  the  picture,  must  have  looked  upon  the  church's  bare 
south  wall.  The  quarter,  in  any  journey  from  reputable  parts  of  Paris, 
would  be  reached  by  passage  from  richer  street  to  poorer,  and  so  to 
poorer  again.  A  lost  quarter-,  even  behind  and  beyond  the  shabbiest  of 
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the  quarters  of  students ;  around  it,  in  strange  lanes,  the  dwellings  of  the 
chiffonniers,  the  rag-gatherers  who  with  basket  on  back  cluster  towards 
it  at  midnight  from  nightly  search  among  offal  and  gutter,  and  wander 
out  from  it  once  more  when  evening  has  come  again,  to  spread  them- 
selves over  the  town.  Beyond  it  an  undiscovered  country,  known 
only  to  the  police  and  to  the  workers  in  strange  trades  plied  in  remote 
places.  There  Meryon  lived. 

That  old-world  quarter  of  Paris — a  lost  quarter,  a  quarter  seem- 
ingly deserted,  yet  thickly  peopled  all  the  while — was  favourable  to 
Meryon's  art,  to  the  growth  of  his  imagination,  to  the  strength  and 
endurance  of  the  impression  which  the  mysterious  and  crowded  city 
made  on  him  in  these  the  first  years  of  his  living  there  in  manhood. 
He  began  his  study  of  Paris,  observing  consciously  the  quaint  com- 
binations of  window  and  house-roof,  the  chimneys,  the  tourelles  in 
quiet  back  streets,  narrow  blind  lanes  where  the  Middle  Age  lingered, 
and  perhaps  not  less  consciously  taking  note  of  that  moral  aspect  of 
Paris  which  was  to  colour  his  work  and  to  bring  into  strange  and  new 
juxtaposition  elements  of  beauty  and  horror  the  fascination  of  whose 
union  he  was  almost  the  first  to  appreciate.  A  high  literary  genius, 
Victor  Hugo,  had  blended  beauty  and  horror  in  his  great  romance, 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  which  Paris  had  inspired.  But  in  pictorial 
art  Meryon  was  to  be  alone,  and  the  Paris  that  he  pictured  was  pic- 
tured in  a  way  only  too  much  his  own — only  too  much  above  and 
beyond  the  valuing  of  those  to  whom  he  first  submitted  his  work. 

I  went  this  year  into  the  shop  of  a  little-known  dealer,  and  asked 
for  Meryon's  etchings.  '  Views  of  Paris  ? '  he  answered,  and  knew 
what  I  meant ;  but  knew  no  better  than  did  the  print-sellers  of  the 
artist's  own  lifetime  how  entirely  these  things  were  pictures,  how 
much  they  were  visions.  "Well,  with  little  encouragement,  Meryon 
did  his  work — none  the  less  priceless  as  a  record  because  it  bore  on 
it  too  the  mark  of  his  own  sentiment — did  the  etching  of  St.  Etienne, 
of  the  Tour  de  PHorloge,  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  seen  from 
behind  and  from  over  the  water,  from  places  now  strangely  changed ; 
did  the  etching  of  the  thick  and  speechless  uncommunicative  walls 
of  the  Rue  des  Mauvais  Gargons  ( Baudelaire's  favourite),  and  '  The 
Doric  little  Morgue,'  the  quay  alive  with  the  bustle  and  excitement 
of  an  instant  of  horrible  arrival.  He  did  these  things,  and  took  them 
to  the  dealers.  One  refused,  and  another.  Wrapping  up  his  port- 
folio he  went  on  again — tramped,  lonely  and  unencouraged,  round 
the  Paris  he  was  beginning  to  hate. 

Disappointment  and  neglect  told  soon  upon  the  delicate  organisa- 
tion of  the  artist.  "Whimsical  he  had  always  been ;  exaggerated  in 
his  hates  and  loves  and  in  the  very  efforts  of  his  will ;  and  now  some 
years  of  poverty  and  isolation — some  years  of  the  production,  amidst 
complete  indifference,  of  immense  and  immortal  work — began  to 
thrust  into  prominence  those  traits  in  his  character  which  could  not 
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be  noticed  without  suspicion  and  fear.  He  fell  violently  in  love  with 
some  little  girl  of  the  humble  and  uneducated  class — a  fiilette  de 
cremerie,  a  bright  young  woman,  who  stood,  I  suppose,  behind  the 
counter  of  the  shop  at  which  he  got  his  morning  meal.  The  charm 
of  the  man  in  his  pleasant  hours,  his  genius,  his  spirit,  the  prodigious 
skill  of  his  hand,  were  less  apparent  to  the  Parisian  shop-girl 
than  the  surprises  of  his  wayward  temper,  his  exaltation,  his  not 
unfrequent  gloom.  It  was  no  use,  his  passion  and  beseeching — elle 
ne  voulait  pas  de  lui.  She  stood  aloof,  and  he  at  last  went  on  his 
way,  embittered  and  saddened.  The  hardness  of  his  living,  the  neg- 
lect of  his  art,  the  deprivation  even  of  personal  pleasure,  of  the  ex- 
citement of  love — these  things  curdled  in  his  brain,  and  hallucinations 
crowded  round  him. 

He  had  one  constant  and  most  kind  patron  and  encourager — 
Monsieur  Niel,  librarian  at  the  Ministiy  of  the  Interior,  who  had 
tried,  and  not  always  without  success,  to  get  him  commissions,  and 
who  was  forming  even  then  by  purchase,  when  the  prints  had  no 
recognised  value,  what  was  destined  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  great 
collections  of  Meryon's  work.  Meeting  this  gentleman  one  day, 
Meryon  looked  aside  with  a  frown  and  an  expression  of  injury  and 
grievance.  He  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  M.  Niel.  i  Voyonsj 
said  M.  Niel ;  '  what  is  it  then,  Meryon  ?  '  '  You  rob  me,'  was  the 
answer,  '  and  make  a  profit  by  my  work.'  Another  day,  a  critic,  who 
among  the  earliest  had  recognised  the  genius  of  Meryon  to  create  and 
interpret — to  throw  his  spirit  and  the  very  spirit  of  Paris  into  his 
record  of  the  semblance  of  its  stones — met  him  in  similar  mood. 
'  The  money  that  you  owe  me,'  said  Meryon,  when  he  was  forced  to 
speak.  But  there  was  no  money  owed  between  them  at  all. 

And  so  the  artist,  sufficiently  neglected  indeed  from  without, 
came  to  carry  within  him  his  most  implacable  enemies.  In  his  imagi- 
nation, they  lingered  in  wait  behind  the  corners  of  the  streets — would 
be  down  upon  him  to  distress  and  thwart  him  if  he  paused  long  or 
was  heedless  of  who  approached.  And  so  with  nervous  and  frightened 
eye,  but  with  hand  still  keenly  obedient  and  splendidly  controlled, 
he  stood  .on  some  empty  space  of  quay,  sketching,  as  his  wont  had 
been,  with  the  finest  of  pencil  points,  the  angles  of  house  and  church, 
bits  of  window,  roof  and  chimney,  to  be  afterwards  pieced  carefully 
together  and  used  in  the  etching  of  the  plate.  The  strokes  drawn  by 
his  pencil  were  often  drawn  upwards  instead  of  downwards.  Often  the 
sketches  were  discarded :  the  point  of  view  had  not  been  the  right 
one.  Thus  I  have  seen  a  drawing  of  the  Pompe  Notre-Dame,  taken 
from  under  a  bridge  whose  arch,  as  an  element  in  the  picture,  pro- 
minent in  the  foreground,  he  afterwards  removed.  There  is  a  draw- 
ing, too,  for  the  right  side  of  his  Abside  de  Notre-Dame.!  in  which 
the  line  of  varied  house-roofs  is  higher  than  in  the  plate.  He  saw 
subsequently  that  the  houses  must  be  lower,  smaller,  and  more  distant, 
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to  give  the  sense  of  height  and  domination  and  an  almost  lonely 
grandeur  to  the  structure  of  the  cathedral  that  rises  dark  and  solemn 
against  the  evening  sky.  These  things,  by  which  a  perfect  composi- 
tion was  generally  attained,  he  saw  of  course  during  those  best  days 

the  years  of  18 50  to  1854 — in  which  he  was  doing  the  masterpieces 

of  his  work.  Later,  the  skill  of  the  hand  was  guided  by  no  keen 
judgment  nor  sane  imagination  :  at  last  the  plates,  or  some  of  them, 
in  their  latest  states,  were  disfigured  by  imaging  the  fancies  of  a. 
mind  rebellious  or  vanished. 

Presently — it  was  at  a  time  when  he  had  done  his  finest  worky 
but  had  not  as  yet  drifted  into  madness — Meryon  removed  for  a  while 
to  Brussels:  a  commission,  obtained  at  the  instance  of  M.  Niel, 
awaiting  him  from  the  Due  d'Aremberg.  Soon  he  came  back.  It 
was  in  the  beginning  of  1858,  and  he  installed  himself  in  the  Rue 
des  Fosses-Saint-Jacques.  There  his  illness  more  completely  declared 
itself.  Discouraged,  overwhelmed  with  his  failure,  he  gave  up  life : 
the  common  mechanical  activities  of  life :  the  trouble  of  dressing, 
undressing,  eating — down  even  to  these  small  things,  his  energy  was 
gone.  He  could  not  be  roused  from  his  bed.  His  friends  at  that  time, 
recognising  that  his  career  was  in  the  past — believing  that  almost 
on  any  day  they  might  hear  that  he  was  dead  or  in  the  madhouse 
— brought  one  night  the  artist  Flameng  to  his  bedside,  and  Flameng 
made  there  a  drawing  of  him,  of  which  a  reproduction  has  since  been 
published.  That  night,  or  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  he  became  dan- 
gerous, and  they  took  him  away  to  Charenton  in  a  cab. 

The  order,  the  care,  of  the  great  maison  de  sante  rapidly  influ- 
enced him,  and  after  some  period  of  probation,  during  which  he  did 
some  copyist's  work  in  his  art,  he  was  discharged.  In  his  new  lodg- 
ing of  the  Rue  Duperre  he  retouched  his  coppers.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  publication  of  one  or  two  of  them  in  the  Gazette 
des  Beaux-Arts  and  Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Review ;  others,  retouched, 
were  printed  anew  by  Delatre — those  especially  that  had  not  before 
been  printed  by  this  printer  of  exceptional  and  unequalled  skill.  But 
no  success  of  a  substantial  kind  came  to  Meryon's  work  in  Meryon's 
life.  His  days  were  more  and  more  agitated ;  the  sense  of  failure- 
preyed  on  him,  though  it  was  not  to  that  that  he  attributed  his  ill- 
ness. '  I  became  mad,'  said  Meryon,  4  the  day  I  was  going  to  sea, 
when  I  was  a  boy  and  they  told  me  of  my  birth.  The  shock  of  it 
made  me  mad.'  That  was  very  probably  a  fancy.  In  1867  he  returned 
to  Charenton,  there  thinking  himself  no  longer  Meryon,  but  some 
saintly  character  of  some  far-off  time  ;  and  there,  next  year,  obstinately 
refusing  sustenance,  because  he  said  there  was  not  food  enough  in  the 
world,  and  he  was  getting  more  than  his  share — there,  on  February 
13,  1868,  he  died.  '  Sa  barque,'  as  an  old  comrade  of  his  on  the- 
high  seas  said  finely  at  his  grave — ;  sa  barque,  a  tout  instant  noyee? 
courait  sans  repos  au  naufrage.' 
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Long  afterwards,  one  curious  and  careful  to  know  about  his  life  went 
to  Charenton  for  particulars — Charenton,  outside  Paris ;  the  gaunt 
white  house  in  the  bareish  land.  Did  the  doctor  remember  Meryon  ? 
'Meryon — Meryon?  No.  Let  us  see,  however.'  And  he  consulted  a 
book.  '  Meryon  ?  Oh,  yes.  Number  six  hundred  and  forty-three. 
See  here — a  man  who  at  the  last  was  writing  incoherent  memorials. 
I  will  show  you.'  And,  ringing  the  bell,  '  Send  down  here  the  port- 
folios of  No.  643.' 

The  immense  artist — number  six  hundred  and  forty- three ! 

II. 

What  was  the  artist's  work  ? 

The  original  work  of  Meryon  was  called  into  being,  so  to  say,  by 
the  destruction  of  Old  Paris,  which  he  looked  upon  not  so  much  with 
an  antiquarian  as  with  an  artistic  and  personal  regret.     Had  Meryon 
been  genuinely  antiquarian,  he  would  have  sketched  details  of  archi- 
tecture with  a  colder  correctness,  but  with  less  of  living  force.     As  it 
was,  he  loved  architecture,  and  knew  it  more  widely  than  any  artist 
before.     The  great  strength  of  his  draughtsmanship  lay  indeed  in  its 
representation,  and  all  the  styles  he  represented  he  represented  with 
equal  power ;  but  in  the  under-current  of  his  work  there  is  the  mood 
of  passion  of  an  individual  mind.     Therefore  his  work  combines,  and 
will  combine  still  more  in  the  future  (when  the  actual  remembrance 
of  the  things  it  commemorates  shall  have  passed  away),  a  certain 
antiquarian  interest,  dear  to  some,  and  valuable  no  doubt  to  all,  with 
that  much  higher  interest  of  work  of  an  intense  personality — work 
which  no  one  could  do  before,  and  which  no  one  has  done  since. 
Likely  enough,  no  other  circumstance  than  the  passing  away  of  that 
old  vesture  of  the  city  which  he  loved  would  have  roused  him  to  the 
complete  expression  of  himself  in  art.     His  dull  panoramas  of  the 
New  Zealand  shores  are  adroit,  but  hardly  personal.     Some  skill  to 
speak  in  his  art  had  begun  to  come  before  the  substance  to  be  spoken. 
Afterwards  he  failed  as  a  painter :  some  attempts  at  painting,  during 
the  early  Paris  years,  having  proved  to  him  not  only  the  presence 
of  manual  and  technical  difficulties  long  to  overcome,  but  a  defective 
vision  for  colour,  so  that  green  was  seen  by  him  as  red.     The  defec- 
tiveness  of  vision  for  colour  had  its  compensation  in  an  absolutely 
exceptional  sensitiveness  to  tone  and  gradation.     Etching  was  his 
art ;  and  in  the  etching  of  Paris  this  mysterious  and  brooding  spirit, 
whose  care  was  for  the  past  and  the  familiar — never  the  new — found 
his  particular  work.     His  sympathetic  interest  in  his  every  subject, 
in  the  place,  in  the  association,  in  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  as  well  as 
in  the  lines  and  lights  which  he  followed  with  so  infinite  a  subtlety, 
divides  his  chronicle  of  Paris  utterly  from  all  others  that  artists  have 
made  of  cities — gives  it  a  unity,  lacking,  say,  to  that  diligent  and  not 
unpicturesque  record  which  Wenceslaus  Hollar  made  of  the  London  of 
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the  Commonwealth.  And  so  it  is  that  his  work  has  a  personal  stamp 
and  charm,  of  his  own  imagination  enriching  the  bare  walls  and 
tottering  houses — a  charm  recalling  by  that  imaginative  quality  the 
literary  work  of  Victor  Hugo  in  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  and  of  the 
great  English  master  in  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  and  in  Barnaby 
Eudge.  And  that  imaginative,  that  personal  quality,  joined  to 
manual  dexterity  likewise  unsurpassed,  makes  his  etched  work  the 
greatest  and  most  profoundly  personal  of  any  (save  Turner's  own) 
produced  since  Eembrandt's. 

Putting  aside  the  drier  and  less  artistic  among  the  copies  of  other 
men's  work,  and  two  or  three  topographical  records  wholly  his  own — 
such  as  the  Ministers  de  la  Marine,  the  Petite  Pompe,  the  Bain 
Froid  Chevrier — Meryon  executed  during  his  four  great  years  a 
dozen  plates,  or  at  most  a  dozen  and  a  half,  which  in  their  ensemble 
guarantee  his  fame.  A  quite  limited  number  of  impressions  having 
been  taken  in  the  course  of  successive  years,  Meryon  himself  at  last 
destroyed  the  plates — ploughed  deep  burin  lines  across  them,  in  a 
moment  of  despair,  as  Mr.  Hamerton  picturesquely  informs  us.  I 
thank  Heaven  he  did.  For  the  truth  is,  if  that  was  madness,  there 
was  much  method  in  it.  The  plates  were  used  up  hopelessly ;  and 
though  no  doubt  they  might  have  been  again  retouched,  steeled,  and 
so  reproduced  by  the  thousand  in  the  poorest  of  their  forms,  the  artist 
in  destroying  them  did  in  the  main  but  protect  us  from  the  eventual 
outpouring,  in  the  interests  of  the  shop,  of  masses  of  misleading  im- 
pressions, libels  upon  his  art.  His  works  are  rare — the  best  of 
them,  in  the  best  states,  very  rare ;  but  there  are  enough  of  them, 
as  there  are  enough  of  Rembrandts  and  of  the  Liber  prints  of 
Turner,  to  be  seen  by  those  anxious  to  see,  and  not  too  many  to 
be  cherished  and  held  as  precious  things.  Etchings  are  works  of 
highest  art  only  on  the  condition  that  the  impressions  submitted 
are  of  finest  quality.  The  sharpness  of  the  lines,  the  clearness 
of  the  lights,  the  richness  of  the  transfer  from  copper  to  paper — 
these  things,  in  their  proper  combination,  are  only  possible  while  the 
plate  remains  flawless.  And  though  impressions  from  Meryon's  plates 
must  now  always  be  rare,  the  plates  were  not  destroyed  too  soon.  As 
it  is,  the  prints  differ  extremely  in  quality. 

The  British  Museum  and  two  or  three  private  collections  are  in 
possession  of  examples  of  his  entire  work.  Isolated  pieces,  or  a  few 
carefully  gathered,  are  to  be  seen  more  frequently  among  the  lovers 
of  art.  Pieces  here  and  there  occur  at  sales ;  here  and  there  in  the 
portfolios  of  dealers.  But  for  the  public  to  be  properly  acquainted 
with  them  as  a  series,  as  a  whole,  as  the  work  of  a  life,  there  is 
needed  an  exhibition  of  them  in  their  choicest  states  and  best  im- 
pressions, and  this  is  an  exhibition  which  a  society  such  as  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  would  do  itself  honour  by  undertaking. 

For,  though  a  single  piece  may  show  well  enough  both  manual 
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skill  and  a  sense  of  beauty  which  shall  be  a  surprise  to  the  stranger, 
it  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  whole,  or  at  all  events  of  several 
pieces  carefully  gathered,  that  the  personal  sentiment  can  be  known 
and  valued — that  it  can  be  felt  how  much  more  is  in  the  artist's  thought 
and'  work  than  the  mere  stones  of  the  building  he  is  recording,  the 
mere  water  whose  steady  flow  under  dark  bridges  he  has  painted,  so 
to  say,  as  no  one  else  ;  how  he  was  possessed  of  a  sense  of  the  restless, 
eager,  almost  tragical  activity  of  the  existence  around  him ;  how  the 
character,  the  life,  the  mysteries,  the  fortunes  of  Paris — the  Paris  un- 
frequented of  the  tourist  and  the  prosperous — are  depicted  on  his 
plates.  For  what  one  print  suggests,  another  print  confirms.  The 
Rue  des  Mauvais  Garpons,  with'  its  gaunt  house  lines,  its  barred 
windows,  its  darkly  shadowed  portal,  and  deserted  ways — its  nar- 
row pavement,  along  which  two  lonely  figures  hurry,  and  'gather 
garments  round  them,  pass,  not  pry' — has  its  companion  in  the 
Morgue,  where,  before  the  tender  and  delicate  lines  of  the  Doric 
building  now  destroyed,  and  before  the  many-storied  houses  with 
windows  indifferent  or  listening,  the  weird  figures  of  Meryon's  pencil 
gaze  idly  or  rush  with  terror  :  here,  a  cruel  crowd  assembled  heartless, 
the  unmoved  witnesses  of  the  terrible  arrival ;  there  one  woman  in 
the  agony  of  dread  or  discovery,  knowing  or  surmising  whose  is 
the  body  borne  with  dropped  and  heavy  head,  with  wet  limbs,  from 
the  river.  These  things  are  conveyed  with  the  strangest  and  most 
fascinating  and  most  impressive  union — Meryon's  alone — of  a  realistic 
art  that  recoils  from  nothing  of  terrible,  of  shabby,  of  loathsome, 
provided  it  be  actual,  true,  and  of  our  day,  with  an  imaginative  art — 
an  art  of  suggestion,  almost  of  fantasy — that  speaks  to  the  mind  by 
symbols,  by  hints  of  profound  significance  yet  ever  varying  inter- 
pretations— an  art  in  this  one  sense  akin  to  that  of  the  Melancholia  and 
The  Knight  of  Death.  And  above  these  scenes,  so  depicted  that  the 
realism  which  at  first  you  looked  for  over  all  is  arrested  and  elevated  by 
imagination,  or  the  imagination  which  at  first  you  wanted  over  all 
is  disturbed  by  the  healthy  shock  of  realism — above  these  scenes, 
these  and  so  many  others  so  depicted,  there  broods  with  satisfaction 
Meryon's  Stryge — the  horned  and  winged  demon,  an  incarnation  of 
all  evil  and  disastrous  things,  which  the  Grothic  imagination  set 
among  the  carved  stones  of  Notre  Dame,  and  which  the  genius  of 
Meryon  understood  and  interpreted,  as  it  looked  down  from  its  lonely 
heights  upon  the  life  of  the  city.  Here  and  elsewhere  Meryon  re- 
corded strong  things,  terrible  things,  beautiful  things,  but  never  his 
sense  of  this  or  that  object — building,  church,  or  bridge — for  its  own 
sake  alone.  He  recorded  in  them  his  imagination  of  Paris — his  sense 
of  various  fortunes  and  many  lives.  He  did  this  with  the  truth  of 
fact,  and  the  truth  of  poetic  fiction. 

The  imaginative  power  never,  except  at  will,  weakened  his  grasp 
of  the  acttialities  he  wanted  to  portray.     I  have  spoken  already  of 
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architecture,  of  the  equal  force  in  seizing  and  recording  the  charac- 
teristics of  styles  various  or  opposed,  the  solemnity  of  the  Gothic 
cathedral,  the  lightness  and  simplicity  of  the  Morgue,  the  elaborate 
luxuriance  of  the  Kenaissance  waxing  weightier  to  the  days  of  Louis 
Quatorze — witness  the  church  (St.  Etienne  itself)  in  the  background 
of  the  St.  Etienne  du  Mont.  But  he  had  not  only  the  sense  of  the 
picturesque  and  the  characteristic  ;  he  had  the  sense  of  construction. 
Take  the  Pompe — the  engine-house  by  the  river — and  its  scaffolding, 
beam  crossed  by  beam.  Here  his  pleasure  in  constructive  work, 
however  humble,  is  shown  by  his  close  and  careful  following  of  the 
woodwork  to  its  darkest  and  furthest  recesses.  His  fame  would  be 
assured  if  it  rested  only  on  his  rendering  of  the  labour  of  men's  hands, 
from  the  fretted  roof  of  the  cathedral  and  its  stately  towers  to  the 
intricate  timbers  of  the  engine-house,  or  the  rough  boarding  quickly 
round  spots  marked  for  destruction  and  repair.2 

But  while  specially  heedful  of  the  streets  and  bridges,  quays  and 
houses,  amid  which  the  weird  figures  of  his  drama  passed  in  playing 
their  part,  Meryon  looked  with  no  careless  eyes  on  all  of  Nature  that 
was  visible  in  Paris — on  water  and  sky.  The  Pont  au  Change — both 
the  large  original  etching  and  the  exquisite  interpretation  of  Nicolle's 
old  design — the  Pont  Neuf,  the  great  Abside  itself  with  its  fore- 
ground of  Seine  stream,  will  show  us  that  no  one  like  Meryon  has 
depicted  running  water,  now  shallow,  now  deep,  never  mirror-like, 
never  gathered  into  waves,  but  rippling  pleasantly  against  the  angles 
of  the  bridge  piers,  or  flowing  moody  and  sullen  under  its  darkest 
arches;  now  in  happy  sunlight;  now  in  profound  and  blackened 
shadow,  suggestive  of  the  suicidal  plunge  and  the  slime  of  the  river- 
bed ;  now  again  in  the  half  lights,  the  delicate  semi-tones  more 
beautiful  and  difficult.  Here,  at  least,  there  is  success  undisputed, 
and  in  etched  work  quite  unequalled,  save  in  our  own  day  once  and 
once  only  by  the  broad  ripple  of  the  Thames  in  Agamemnon,  and 
save,  in  the  great  days,  by  the  tranquil  waters  of  Eembrandt,  which 
reflect  the  pleasant  lines  of  house  and  tree  in  Cottage  and  Dutch 
Haybarn,  and  of  streamside,  fence,,  and  herbage  in  Cottage  with 
white  Palings. 

The  great  etchers  have  been  very  chary  of  their  treatment  of  skies, 
and  Meryon,  in  adventuring  sometimes  a  little  further,  could  not  hope 
to  fare  better  than  they.  He  would  only  have  copied  Eembrandt  had 
he  left,  for  the  most  part,  his  skies  a  blank ;  the  master  found  that 
that  simple  proceeding,  if  properly  combined  with  a  subtle  toning  of 
the  landscape,  best  suggested  the  open  sky  of  open  country — the 
stillness  and  the  spaciousness  he  loved.  Therefore  he  departed  from  it 
scarcely  more  than  twice :  once  in  the  rainstorm  of  the  Three  Trees, 

2  Mr.  Hamerton,  who  is  generally,  and  with  wisdom,  loud  in  his  praise,  has 
blamed  MSryon  for  a  '  puerile  imitation '  of  the  grain  of  wood  in  the  Hue  de  la 
Tixeranderie.  He  erred  in  good  company — with  Diirer  and  Lucas  of  Leyden.  (See 
the  St.  Jerome  of  Diirer,  and  an  Entombment  of  Lucas  of  Leyden.) 
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once  in  depicting  in  a  rare  small  landscape  the  limited  light  of  dawn. 
But  Meryon's  skies  were  not  the  skies  of  open  country,  no  vast 
spaces  of  unbroken  air,  of  light  uncrossed  by  shadows,  but  mostly 
fragments  of  sky  seen  from  between  towering  street-lines — the  grey, 
obscured,  and  lower  sky  of  cities ;  now  and  again,  as  in  the  Abside, 
larger  tracts,  here  charged  with  brooding  clouds,  with  birds  flying 
low — the  '  solemn,  admonishing  skies '  of  a  mind  constant  to  its  own 
imaginations.  In  the  Abside,  with  its  rolling  cloud,  his  sky  is  at 
its  best;  so  it  is  in  the  etching  of  the  Pont  au  Change  vers  1784 
(after  Nicolle),  and  in  the  shrouded  air  of  the  Pont  Neuf.  But  else- 
where his  lines  are  now  and  then  hard ;  his  dots  now  and  then  mecha 
nical  in  effect,  though  never  without  meaning.  He  saw  skies  as  a 
poetical  artist  is  bound  to  see  them,  but  his  hand,  in  rendering  them, 
was  not  always  of  equal  sureness.  The  conditions  of  etching — the  em- 
ployment of  pure  lines — fettered  him,  and  what  if  he  did  fail  some- 
times, where  Claude  himself,  the  artist  of  the  sunset — the  triumphant 
craftsman  of  the  plate,  Dumesnil  No.  15 — failed  often. 

But  indeed  his  distant  skies  are  often  of  marvellous  poetry,  and  the 
atmosphere  between  us  and  those  furthest  skies  is  of  singular  fidelity. 
Meryon  felt  the  air,  now  keen  and  clear,  now  misty ;  now  in  the 
pleasantest  places  of  brilliant  Paris,  sunny  as  Van  der  Heyden's  or 
Be  Hooch's ;  now  thick  and  blackish  grey,  as  it  hangs  sluggishly 
under  damp  dark  arch  or  over  the  slime  of  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Lastly,  the  figures  of  Meryon.  Here,  as  nowhere  else,  reality  and 
fantasy  were  allowed  to  join.  They  are  small  always — little  passing 
masses  of  light,  shade,  and  movement  to  relieve,  to  indicate,  to  sug- 
gest. They  make  no  claim  to  accuracy  of  draughtmanship.  But  they 
are  always  interesting,  fascinating,  and  alive,  always  in  strange 
accord  with  the  dominant  note  of  the  subject,  whether  they  are 
found  in  grace  of  quietness  or  energy  of  action.  Thus  the  tall 
and  tranquil  elegance  of  the  standing  figure  in  the  Abside,  almost 
sculpturesque  in  the  simplicity  of  its  grace,  and  that  of  the  figure 
leaning  against  the  doorway  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tixeranderie,  fits  the 
sentiment  no  less  than  it  suits  the  composition,  and  is  Meryon's  and 
no  other's.  Under  the  arch  of  Le  Pont  Notre-Dame,  a  woman's  figure, 
standing,  brooding  nobly,  is  set  well  against  the  weird  activity  of  the 
figure  springing  downwards  by  the  rope.  It  is  a  page  out  of  Eugene 
Sue  and  the  Mysteries  of  Paris.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  College 
of  Montaigu  now  departed,  sisters  of  charity  hie  on  their  errand ; 
on  the  church  steps  a  beggar  will  not  be  denied.  Before  the  Morgue 
there  gather,  as  we  have  said  already,  its  eager  seekers  and  its  cruel 
crowd — a  dramatic  scene,  immensely  emphasised.  Somewhere  else, 
there  is  a  boat  on  dark  water,  with  strange  significant  dredging. 
And  below  the  place  where  the  sunlight  Meryon  painted  so  well 
strikes  on  the  turrets  of  the  Pont  JSTeuf,  figures  point  with  eager 
gesture  to  the  shadowed  and  blackened  water,  and  in  the  boat  a 
group  of  three  form  or  suggest,  like  the  willows  in  Childe  Roland, 
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4  a  suicidal  throng.'  For  no  ghost  would  have  been  needed  to  beckon 
Meryon  to  'more  removed  ground,'  for  such  '  impartment '  as  it 
might  desire  '  to  him  alone.'  Spirits  spoke  to  him,  only  too  well, 
in  every  street  of  Paris.  The  stones  were  alive.  And  in  every 
building  of  beauty  or  age,  at  every  dark  street  corner,  in  every  bridge 
that  spanned  the  breadth  of  Seine,  in  every  aspect  of  wandering 
water  or  passing  sky,  there  was  something  to  recall  to  him  the  for- 
tunes of  the  solitary,  of  the  disappointed,  of  the  desperate,  of  the 
poor.  His  sense  of  these  strange  fortunes — of  their  mystery  and 
tragedy — he  has  woven  inseparably  into  the  fabric  of  his  work.3 

FREDEEICK  WEDMORE. 

3  A  little  practical  guidance  for  the  amateur  who  may  look  over  Meryon 's  work, 
or  who  may  care  to  collect  it.  For  convenience  sake,  I  divide  it  into  three  ranks — 
the  first,  splendid ;  the  second,  very  fine ;  the  third,  unimportant. 

In  the  first  rank  are  seven  original  etchings,  and  two  suggested  by  old  drawings. 
They  are:  VAbside  de  Notre  Dam-e;  Le  Pont  Neuf;  Le  Pont  au  Change;  Saint 
Etienne  du  Mont;  Tour  de  V Horloge  ;  La,  Morgue;  La  Rue  de  la  Tixeranderie  ;  Pont 
Neuf  et  la  Samaritaine,  suggested  by  a  drawing  of  Nicolle ;  Pont  aw  CJiange  vers 
1784,  suggested  by  a  drawing  of  Nicolle. 

Why  do  I  write  '  suggested  '  and  not  '  copied  '  ?  A  story  will  give  the  answer. 
M.  Bonnardot,  the  possessor  of  the  original  drawing,  looking  at  Meryon's  plate  of 
Le  Pont  au  Change  vers  1784,  said  to  him,  'Why  have  you  put  that  church  tower  in 
the  corner?'  '  Because  it  is  there,'  said  Meryon.  'But  no,'  rejoined  Bonnardot, 
referring  to  the  drawing  for  a  convincing  proof,  'there  is  not  the  faintest  sign  of  it.' 
The  artist  looked  gravely  at  the  drawing,  gravely  at  his  plate,  gravely  at  M.  Bon- 
nardot. '  You  do  not  see  it,'  answered  Meryon ;  'but  Jsee  it.'  And  indeed  a  com- 
position otherwise  stiff  and  fragmentary  has  become  charming  and  complete  by  that 
tower.  The  picture  wanted  it,  and  for  Meryon  it  was  there. 

In  the  second  rank  are  six  original  etchings  and  one  from  an  old  drawing. 
They  are :  Le  Stryge ;  La  Rue  des  Mauvais  Garqons ;  L^Arche  du  Pont  Notre- 
Dame  ;  La  Galeric  de  Notre- Dame ;  Le  Petit  Pont ;  La  Pompe  Notre- Dame  ;  Tine 
Partie  de  la  Cite  de  Paris,  from  an  old  drawing. 

The  few  other  originals  and  the  less  picturesque  of  the  translations  of  old  draw- 
ings form  the  third  rank,  which  needs  no  longer  mention. 
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IF  I  venture  briefly  to  reply  to  Rabbi  Adler's  paper  on  this  subject, 
it  will  be  only  for  the  purpose  of  defining  my  own  position  and 
clearing  it  of  the  misconception  which  Eabbi  Adler's  criticisms  are 
likely  to  produce.  I  happen  to  be  leaving  England,  and  I  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  necessary  appliances  at  hand  for  fully 
entering  into  some  of  the  theological  and  historical  questions  raised 
by  Eabbi  Adler.  Hereafter  I  may  perhaps  endeavour  to  do  so,  though 
not  in  a  controversial  form. 

When  a  British  nobleman  proclaimed  that  he  was  an  Englishman 
if  we  would,  but  before  all  things  a  Catholic,  people  said,  c  Here  is  a 
political  danger.'  They  did  not  say  that  they  wished  to  repeal 
Catholic  Emancipation,  because  they  knew  that  the  advantage  of 
that  measure  vastly  outweighed  its  perils.  But  they  said :  '  Here 
is  a  political  danger :  at  some  critical  juncture,  when  the  interests  of 
England  clash  with  those  of  Eome,  this  man,  and  those  who  think'  as 
he  does,  may  prefer  the  interests  of  Eome,  and  then  we  shall  have  to 
look  closely  to  their  exercise  of  political  power.'  This  people  said, 
and  they  were  in  the  right,  as  was  proved  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  priests  and  those  under  their  influence  in  South  Germany 
on  the  eve  of  the  Franco-Grerman  war.  ,  ;M! 

So  when  we  see  that  England  is  being  drawn  into  a  war,  which 
many  of  us  think  would  be  calamitous,  and  that  Jewish  influence, 
which  is  strong  both  in  the  money-world  and  in  the  press,  is  working 
in  that  direction  (as  people  on  every  side  are  saying  that  it  is),  we 
again  note  the  presence  of  a  political  danger.  We  know,  or  think  we 
know,  that  the  ruling  motives  of  the  Jewish  community  are  not 
exclusively  those  which  actuate  a  patriotic  Englishman,  but  specially 
Jewish  and  plutopolitan.  Therefore,  while  we  do  not  wish  to  repeal 
Jewish  any  more  than  Catholic  Emancipation,  we  promise  ourselves, 
in  the  case  of  the  Jews  as  in  that  of  the  Catholics,  that  we  will  watch 
rather  closely  the  exercise  of  political  power. 

Judaism  is  not,  like  Unitarianism  or  Methodism,  merely  a  re- 
ligious belief  in  no  way  affecting  the  secular  relations  of  the  citizen ; 
it  is  a  distinction  of  race,  the  religion  being  identified  with  the  race, 
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as  is  the  case  in  the  whole  group  of  primaeval  and  tribal  religions,  of 
which  Judaism  is  a  survival.  A  Jew  is  not  an  Englishman  or 
Frenchman  holding  particular  theological  tenets :  he  is  a  Jew,  with  a 
special  deity  for  his  own  race.  The  rest  of  mankind  are  to  him  not 
merely  people  holding  a  different  creed,  but  aliens  in  blood.  I  speak 
now,  as  I  spoke  before,  only  of  genuine  Jews :  I  wish  the  American 
phrase  '  hard-shell '  were  not  slang ;  it  would  express  my  meaning 
better. 

Dr.  Adler  thinks  that  in  using  the  qualifying  term  I  am  pro- 
viding myself  with  a  loophole.     I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  if  I 
had  felt  a  loophole  to  be  necessary,  I  should  have  preferred  to  remain 
silent.     It   can  hardly   have  escaped   Dr.    Adler's  notice  that  even 
among  those  who  still  profess  Judaism  there  is  now  a,  division — I 
believe  I  may  say  a  schism — between  the  stricter  section  and  a  section 
which  is  less  strict.     Not  only  so,  but  under  the  operation  of  the 
social  and  intellectual  influences  to  which  they  are  daily  subjected, 
numbers  of  Jews  are  evidently  putting  off  their  Judaism  and  blending 
with  the  general  element  of  European  civilisation.     The  religion  of 
these  people  is  in  fact  nothing  but  Theism,  into  which  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  from  its  pure  and  exalted  character  as  compared  with 
other  tribal  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  passes  by  an  easy  transition. 
To  speak  either  of  the  Liberal  Jews  or  of  those  who  have  virtually 
ceased  to  be  Jews  at  all  as  one  speaks  of  the  genuine,  strict,  or — to 
indulge  in  the  Americanism  once  more — hard-shell  Jew,  would  surely 
be  irrational ;    and  in  observing  the  distinction  we  can  hardly  be 
said  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  imputation  of  seeking  a  loophole. 
So  rapid  is  the  process  of  disintegration,  especially  in  Grermany,  as  to 
render  it  not  improbable  that  in  a  few  generations  Judaism  will  cease 
to  exist.     One  can  hardly  imagine,  indeed,  that  anything  palpably 
primaeval  and  tribal  would  very  long  resist  the  sun  of  modern  civil- 
isation, when  a  wise  and  tolerant  policy  once  allowed  that  sun  freely 
to  shine  upon  it.     Still  there  is  at  present  a  large  body  of  strict 
Jews  regarding  the  world  outside  the  Jewish  pale  as  Gentile,  and 
acting  towards  it  in  accordance  with  that  view. 

Dr.  Adler  says  that,  of  the  200,000  volunteers  in  England,  2,000 
are  Jews.  I  am  not  concerned  to  question  that  statement,  or  to  ask 
how  far  it  is  fortified  by  the  number  of  Jewish  enlistments  in  our 
regular  army.  Nor  am  I  concerned,  when  Dr.  Adler  speaks  of  the 
Jewish  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  German  army,  to  call  attention  to 
the  qualifying  fact  that  in  Grermany  military  service  is  compulsory. 
These  are  indications  of  the  gradual  modification,  already  mentioned, 
of  the  tribal  exclusiveness  and  the  migratory  character  of  the  Jewish 
race  by  the  powerful  and  genial  influences  of  modern  Europe.  They 
do  not  prove  that  Judaism  proper  is  not  what  it  is  in  general  taken 
to  be.  As  to  the  employment  of  Jews  as  ambassadors,  or  (what  was 
certainly  much  more  common)  fiscal  agents,  by  kings  and  caliphs  in 
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former  days,  I  am  surprised  that  Dr.  Adler  should  see  in  it  any  proof 
that  the  Jews  of  those  days  were  patriots. 

A  recent  incident  has  called  the  attention  of  English  society 
emphatically  to  the  fact  that  strict  Jews  regard  with  aversion,  and 
treat  as  a  sort  of  apostasy,  the  marriage  of  a  Jewish  woman  with  a 
Gentile.  Apostasy  from  a  tribal  religion  it  is,  because  the  tribal  god 
is  the  god  only  of  the  race.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  anything  more  destructive  of  those  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  community  on  which  patriotism  depends  than  the  refusal  of 
intermarriage.  The  plebeians  at  Eome  did  not  feel  that  they  were  of 
the  same  nation  with  the  plebeians  till  the  jus  connubii  was  granted. 
On  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred,  a  weekly  journal  expressed 
the  wish  that  the  barrier  of  exclusiveness  might  be  removed,  and  that 
marriages  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  might  become  more  common. 
This  suggestion  was  specially  commended  to  the  liberal  consideration 
of  the  Jewish  World.  But  the  Jewish  World  replied  that  its  con- 
temporary seemed — 

to  imply  that  an  agreement  with  the  doctrines  promulgated  in  its  columns  is 
inseparable  from  our  liberal  tendencies.  We  need  hardly  say  that  our  rever- 
ence for  the  fundamental  principles  of  Judaism  convinces  us  that  in  the  im- 
portant question  of  intermarriages — where  Jews  would,  in  consequence  of  their 
smaller  number,  certainly  be  absorbed  by  the  dominant  races,  and  ultimately  dis- 
appear altogether — a  fusion  with  Christians  would  inevitably  lead  to  our  absolute 
extinction. 

Mere  soil  is  not  country,  but  the  soil  inhabited  by  the  race — the 
race  which  is  in  every  sense  ours,  and  to  which  we  are  proud  and 
happy  to  belong.  Fancy  an  Englishman  recoiling  from  the  thought 
of  fusion  with  the  English  nation-,  and  deeming  it  synonymous  with 
'  extinction  ! ' * 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  press  on  anyone,  Jew  or  Gentile,  a  narrow 
and  selfish  patriotism.  I  believe,  as  heartily  as  anyone  can,  in  the 
community  of  nations.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  regard  national  in- 
terest as  subordinate  to  the  general  interest  of  humanity ;  it  is  another 
to  regard  both  national  interest  and  the  general  interest  of  humanity 
as  subordinate  to  that  of  a  scattered  race. 

That  Jews  may  possess,  and  often  do  possess,  other  civil  and 
social  qualities  in  a  high  degree,  that  many  of  them  are  eminent  for 
their  benevolence  and  munificence,  I  have  not  denied,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  most  emphatically  affirmed.  The  same  may  be  said;  of 
Greeks,  Armenians  and  other  commercial  wanderers,  in  whom, 
nevertheless,  nobody  expects,  in  the  lands  where  they  are  merely 
sojourners,  to  find  the  special  devotion  of  a  patriot.  I  must  repeat 

1  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  discourages  mixed  marriages ;  but  it  is  needless 
to  say  on  a  totally  different  ground — and  one  which,  erroneous  as  we  may  deem  it, 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  desire  to  bring  the  whole  of  mankind  into  the  Church 
and  thus  to  realise  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
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that  I  am  speaking  of  genuine  Jews,  not  of  those  who,  among  other 
effects  of  the  modifying  influences  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  are 
becoming  rooted  in  affection  to  a  Gentile  country. 

I  do  not  see  that  my  position,  as  I  have  stated  it,  is  impugned  by 
Dr.  Adler  ;  and  until  he  does  impugn  it — until  he  states  that  the  Jews 
are  not  a  jealously  separate  race,  or  that  jealous  separation  of  race 
does  not  carry  with  it  a  separate  allegiance  and  separate  interests,  I 
submit  that  there  will  be  very  little  use  in  citing  the  employment  of 
individual  Jews  as  fiscal  or  even  as  diplomatic  agents  by  Norman 
kings  or  Eastern  caliphs. 

Now  as  to  Dr.  Adler's  contention  that  the  Jewish  religion  is  not, 
as  I  said  tribal,  but  universal.  Once  more,  I  speak  of  the  religion  of 
strict  Jews,  not  of  Judaism  elevated  and  expanded  into  Theism  by 
contact  with  Christianity,  or  with  real  monotheism  of  any  kind.  Let 
me  add  that  I  speak  without  the  slightest  detriment  to  the  historic 
gratitude  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  due  in  unstinted  measure  to 
the  Jews  of  Sion.  To  four  races  round  the  Mediterranean  we  are  in- 
debted in  a  special  manner  for  the  four  great  elements  of  civilisation  : 
to  the  Phoenician  for  commerce;  to  the  Greek  for  literature  and 
science ;  to  the  Koman  for  government  and  law  ;  to  the  Jew  for  reli- 
gion. And  our  debt  to  the  Jew  is  the  greatest  of  all.  But  it  is  to 
the  spirit  of  Judaism  that  we  owe  gratitude,  not  to  the  body  which 
the  spirit  has  quitted  for  an  ampler  sphere,  trace  your  pedigrees  as 
laboriously  as  you  will. 

Now  if  Judaism  is,  as  Dr.  Adler  contends,  not  a  tribal,  but  a  uni- 
versal religion,  and  fitted  for  all  mankind,  why  is  it,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  confined  to  the  tribe ;  and  why  do  not  its  professors,  like  other 
people  who  believe  themselves  to  be  in  possession  of  universal  truth, 
seek  to  propagate  their  faith  arid  convert  the  world  ?  Every  Christian 
sect,  if  it  be  alive  and  not  dead,  seeks  to  propagate  its  faith,  because 
it  deems  its  faith  to  be  good  for  all  men  without  distinction  of  family 
or  race,  and  because  it  feels  itself  plainly  commanded  by  charity  to 
bring  all  men,  if  it  can,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said,  in  a  measure,  of  Buddhism,  of  Mahometanism,  of 
every  religion  that  in  any  way  pretends  to  be  universal ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  Brahmin  tries  to  make  converts,  no  Greek  ever  sought 
to  bring  anyone  into  the  church  of  Jupiter.  If  Judaism  is  universal, 
why,  I  ask  again,  is  it  not  proselytising  ?  It  was  proselytising,  and 
pretty  actively  so,  in  former  days,  just  at  the  point  of  its  final  tran- 
sition into  Christianity — in  other  words,  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
least  tribal  and  was  aboutAin  the  highest  portion  of  the  race,  to  be- 
come really  monotheistic  and  universal.  Proselytism  of  the  Gate  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  as  a  mode  of  imparting  the  Sinaitic  faith  with- 
out the^tribalism  and  the  tribal  rites.  But  Proselytism  of  the  Gate,  I 
believe,  no  longer  exists.  Its  non-existence,  in  fact,  is  implied  in  a 
proposal  for  its  revival,  which  I  see  in  a  Liberal  Jewish  paper  in 
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relation  to  the  case  of  an  American  who,  it  seems,  wants  to  become  a 
Jew  on  the  easiest  terms,  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  a  Jewess.  Pro- 
selytism  of  the  Grate,  however,  would  find  it  hard  to  establish  its 
distinctive  existence  in  the  face  of  Christianity,  which  offers  without 
tribalism  or  tribal  rite  everything  that  is  universal  and  permanent  in 
the  Sinaitic  faith,  and  a  good  deal  more. 

No  reproach  is  cast  on  ancient  Judaism  by  saying  that  it  was 
tribal.  Before  Christianity 'all  religions  were  tribal,  and  all  gods  were 
tribal  gods.  We  have  had  a  series  of  lives  of  Christ,  each  of  which 
is  a  projection  of  the  writer's  own  shadow  on  the  page  of  the  Gospel, 
and  which  vie  with  each  other  in  worthlessness,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  may  have  an  exegetical,  antiquarian  or  literary  value.  It  is 
time,  instead  of  multiplying  pseudo-biographies,  to  inquire  what 
Christianity  is  in  history.  It  appears  to  be  at  all  events  the  close  of 
tribalism  and  the  advent  of  humanity.  It  proclaimed  a  real  mono- 
theism with  an  all-embracing  morality,  the  universal  Fatherhood  of 
Grod  and  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  To  those  who  reject  the 
religious  element  of  it,  the  human  element  will  still  present  itself  as 
a  historic  fact. 

It  was  born,  in  the  order  of  things,  of  the  highest  of  the  tribal 
religious,  of  that  one  the  morality  of  which  was  the  most  enlarged, 
and  which,  having  the  purest  and  most  exalted  conception  of  Deity, 
was  the  most  susceptible  of  gradual  conversion  into  a  real  mono- 
theism with  a  corresponding  spiritual  system.  But  being  born,  the 
religion  of  humanity  cast  off  the  slough  of  tribalism  as  the  dead 
integument  of  an  earlier  and  lower  stage  of  existence.  In  Chris- 
tianity was  consummated  the  upward  effort  which  we  trace  through 
the  whole  of  Jewish  literature  and  history.  Into  Christianity  passed 
the  spiritual  life,  rudimentary  but  ever  developing,  of  the  Psalms 
and  Prophets.  Nothing  was  left  behind  but  tribalism,  becoming 
every  day  more  obsolete,  and  losing  every  day  something  more  of  the 
brightness  of  its  once  comparatively  high  estate. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  prehistoric  times,  of  which 
obscure  traces  linger  in  the  religious  history  of  the  Hebrews,  Israel 
in  historic  times  had  only  one  deity,  Jehovah.  It  was  thus  lifted 
above  ordinary  polytheism.  But  it  was  not,  in  the  proper  sense, 
monotheistic,  since  it  recognised  the  existence  of  other  gods  for 
foreign  nations,  though  the  gods  of  the  other  nations  were  conceived 
to  be  infinitely  inferior  in  power  and  holiness  to  the  Grod  of  the  Jews. 
The  victories  of  the  Jewish  people  over  their  national  enemies  were 
the  triumphs  of  Jehovah  over  the  gods  of  the  nations,  just  as  the 
victories  of  the"  Greeks  over  the  barbarians  were  the  triumphs  of  Zeus 
and  Athene.  It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Deity  is 
always  showing  its  superiority  and  its  tendency  gradually  to  rise  and 
broaden  into  a  real  monotheism,  while  the  service  of  Jehovah,  although 
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largely  national  and  ceremonial,  is  also  most  strikingly  and  exception- 
ally moral.  Still  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  is  a  Jewish  Deity.  He 
has  sworn  a  special  covenant  with  the  forefathers  of  the  tribe.  He 
gives  the  tribe  the  land  of  other  tribes,  with  a  commission  to  put  all 
the  possessors  to  the  sword  and  take  their  inheritance.  '  And  when 
the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  before  thee.  thou  shalt  smite 
them  and  utterly  destroy  them ;  thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with 
them  nor  show  mercy  unto  them.'  It  is  on  such  passages  as  this 
that  the  tribal  character  is  most  plainly  and  fearfully  impressed.  The 
age  was  one  of  universal  war  and  conquest ;  the  expulsion  of  the 
Canaanites  by  the  Jews  was  in  all  probability  the  substitution  of  a 
more  moral  for  a  less  moral  civilisation  :  still  these  breathings  of  a 
ruthless  partiality  belong  most  distinctly  to  the  tribal  era.  To  the 
civilised  heart  and  conscience  such  precepts  are  not  known.  They 
emanate  not  from  the  Father  of  all  men,  but  from  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Jews. 

In  the  Mosaic  law,  whatever  may  be  the  date  and  authorship  of 
the  several  parts  of  it,  we  recognise  a  landmark  in  the  progress  of 
humanity.  It  is  pervaded  by  a  manifest  effort  to  humanise  and 
rationalise  primaeval  and  tribal  usage.  The  primaeval  right  of 
private  revenge  for  blood  it  tempers  by  drawing  the  distinction  which 
primaeval  custom  generally  failed  to  draw  between  murder  and  other 
kinds  of  homicide,  by  providing  cities  of  refuge,  and  by  prohibiting 
the  blood-feud.  The  parental  power  of  life  and  death,  the  scandal 
down  to  a  late  day  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  it  tempers  by  the  re- 
quirement of  publicity,  and,  in  a  more  subtle  way,  by  rendering  the 
consent  of  the  mother  as  well  as  that  of  the  father  necessary  for  con- 
demnation. Slavery  it  tempers  by  a  number  of  beneficent  restrictions, 
of  which  the  Sabbath  rest  is  not  the  least  beneficent,  though  it  leaves 
to  the  master  rights  and  privileges  which  sound  very  cruel  to  our 
ears.  Priesthood  it  tempers  by  making  all  the  people  take  part  in 
the  ordination.  Divination  it  limits  to  the  use  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim ;  the  ordeal  to  the  single  case  of  a  woman  suspected  of 
adultery.  Human  sacrifices  it  entirely  excludes,  notably  in  the  case 
of  the  scapegoat,  where  both  Greek  and  Roman  would  unquestionably 
have  sacrificed  a  man.  Its  law  of  war  would  probably  be  found 
mild  if  compared,  not  with  ours,  but  with  those  of  the  Assyrian  or 
Egyptian  ;  it  requires  cities  to  be  regularly  summoned,  prohibits  the 
destruction  of  fruit  tre'es,  enjoins  some  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
captive  women.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  strangers  it  is  as 
a  law  comparatively  kind  and  hospitable,  considering  that  in  those 
ages  hospes  everywhere  was  host  is ;  and  the  antisocial  character 
which  by  the  time  of  Juvenal  the  Jew  had  acquired  was  not  in  his 
law  but  in  himself.  Still  there  are  the  avenger  of  blood,  the  Patriot 
Potestas,  slavery,  priesthood,  divination,  the  ordeal,  the  scapegoat^ 
the  state  of  war.  And  there  a  distinction  between  the  rule  of  dealing 
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with  a  Hebrew  and  the  rule  of  dealing  with  a  stranger,  notably  in 
the  case  of  bondage  and  money-lending,  which  since  the  advent  of 
humanity  and  universal  morality  has  become  immoral. 

Dr.  Adler  maintains  that  the  law  which,  while  it  forbids  money- 
lending  on  interest  (he  will  not  let  us  call  it  usury)  in  the  case  of  a 
Hebrew,  permits  it  in  the  case  of  strangers,  is  not  tribal  but  economi- 
cal, and  intended  to  prevent  the  growth  of  great  fortunes  and  the 
destruction  of  social  equality  among  a  nation  of  small  landowners. 
That  the  Hebrew  legislator  did  aim  at  preventing  the  growth  of 
plutocracy  and  preserving  social  equality  among  a  nation  of  small 
landowners  is  most  true,  and  it  marks  the  difference  between  the 
Hebrew  polity  of  ancient  and  the  Judaism  of  modern  times.  But 
surely  no  one  familiar  with  ancient  notions  about  lending  money  at 
interest  and  with  ancient  feelings  about  the  distinction  between  a 
tribesman  and  a  stranger  will  doubt  that  there  is  tribal  sentiment 
in  the  passage  '  unto  a  stranger  thoti  mayst  lend  upon  interest,  but 
unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  interest.'  What  is  the 
feeling  of  the  Jews  upon  this  subject  at  the  present  day  ?  '  Thou 
shalt  lend  to  many  nations  and  shalt  not  borrow,'  Dr.  Adler  says,  '  is 
a  blessing  which  sufficiently  indicates  the  advantage  of  an  internal 
commerce  free  from  internal  [external  ?]  indebtedness.'  No  doubt,  but 
it  is  a  blessing  manifestly  bestowed  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
nations  which  are  not  equally  with  the  chosen  people  an  object  of 
paternal  care  to  the  tribal  god.  On  the  whole,  is  there  any  use  in 
struggling,  on  this  point,  against  the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  our  whole  experience  of  Jewish  tendencies  in 
modern  times  ?  Is  it  not  more  rational  to  admit  that  the  tribal  era 
among  the  Jews  was  analogous  to  the  tribal  era  among  other  nations 
which  has  now  given  place  to  the  era  of  humanity  ? 

'  Does  the  Professor  mean  to  assert  that  the  sacred  books  from 
which  the  Jewish  religion  is  derived  fail  to  inculcate  the  virtue  of 
patriotism  ? '  Assuredly  he  does  not.  They  inculcate  it  to  the  length 
of  applauding  patriotic  assassination,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Ehud  and 
in  the  still  more  startling  case  of  Jael,  who  is  lauded  as  the  greatest 
of  national  heroines  for  having  slain  an  enemy  of  Israel  when  he  was 
sleeping  trustfully  as  a  guest  beneath  her  hospitable  tent.  The  Song 
of  Deborah  leaves  the  legend  of  Mucius  Scsevola,  as  an  expression  of 
fanatical  patriotism,  far  behind.  When  this  and  other  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  command  to  slaughter  the  Canaanites, 
were  affirmed  to  be  repugnant  to  Christian  morality  and  unfit  for 
Christian  use,  a  high  Tory  doctor  from  Oxford  undertook  to  quell 
religious  sedition  by  proving  metaphysically  that  there  was  one 
morality  of  man  and  another  of  God.  His  argument  led  direct 
through  fiend-worship  to  atheism.  The  answer  was  simply  that  the 
public  morality  of  the  ancient  Jews  was  tribal.  It  sanctioned  in  the 
interest  of  Israel  a  deed  analogous  to  that  of  Scsevola,  just  as  it  sane- 
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tioned  a  dispossession  and  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  analogous 
to  the  dispossession  and  destruction  of  the  aborigines  of  Peloponnesus 
"by  the  Dorians,  or  of  the  British  Celts  by  the  Saxons.  Patriotism 
there  is  in  the  Old  Testament  more  than  enough  for  our  modern 
needs ;  but  if  that  patriotism  survives,  its  present  object  is  not 
England,  France,  or  Germany,  but  the  Jewish  race. 

The  Jewish  Canon  opens  with  a  cosmogony,  which  is  universal : 
hence  Dr.  Adler  argues  that  the  Jewish  religion  must  be  universal  and 
not  tribal.  But  is  not  the  Hindoo  cosmogony,  are  not  the  Greek  and 
Scandinavian  cosmogonies,  universal  ?  How,  in  fact,  can  a  cosmogony 
be  otherwise  than  universal  ?  I  do  not  yield  to  Dr.  Adler  in'  my 
sense  of  the  sublimity  of  Genesis.  No  wonder  that  it  keeps  its  hold 
on  the  mind  of  Christendom  in  spite  of  the  inroads  made  upon  it  by 
science.  But  recent  criticism  has  pronounced  that  the  place  of 
Genesis  in  the  Canon  is  very  far  from  being  its  place  in  the  literary 
and  religious  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  Its  grandeur  probably 
belongs  to  a  period  when  the  dawn  of  monotheism  and  spiritual  life 
was  already  broadening  into  day.  Now  can  we  any  longer  accept  the 
popular  date  of  the  Decalogue,  of  which  Dr.  Adler  speaks  with  just 
veneration,  and  in  which  universal  morality  is  seen  at  an  advanced 
stage  of  its  disengagement  from  that  which  is  ceremonial  and  tribal, 
the  ceremonial  and  tribal  element  lingering  only  in  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  so  that  in  this  case  again  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
Christendom  should  have  been  willing  to  incorporate  a  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament,  though  since  the  advent  of  Christianity  the  Ten 
Commandments  have  been  superseded  by  the  Two.  We  might  in 
the  same  way  trace  in  the  character  of  David  the  growing  element  of 
spiritual  life  in  combination  with  the  tribalism  which  makes  him 
torture  to  death,  like  any  Assyrian,  as  creatures  to  whom  no  mercy 
can  be  due,  the  inhabitants  of  a  captured  city,  and  the  primsevalism 
which  makes  him,  when  his  own  hand  is  restrained  by  a  formal  piety, 
bequeath  what  the  civilised  conscience  would  regard  as  a  most  immoral 
legacy  of  vengeance  to  his  son. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  any  deep  theological 
question.  But  Warburton  is  clearly  right  in  maintaining  that  there 
is  no  tiface  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
however  strange  may  be  the  theory  which  he  builds  upon  the  fact. 
Only  temporal  blessings  are  held  out  as  the  reward  of  righteousness. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  especially  in  the  Psalms, 
there  are  passages  rising  above  this  level,  and  breathing  a  love  of 
righteousness  for  its  own  sake,  and  a  sense  of  spiritual  union  with 
the  power  of  righteousness,  which  transcend  the  merely  temporal 
dispensation,  and  which  are  identical  with  the  spiritual  emotions 
and  aspirations  now  formulated  (perhaps  too  positively  formulated) 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  Temporal  nevertheless  is  the 
general  character  of  the  Old  Covenant,  while  that  of  the  New  is 
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spiritual ;  and  the  difference  is  closely  connected  with  the  gradual 
progress  of  religion  from  its  narrower  into  its  ampler  form. 

The  primaeval  rite  by  which  the  Jews  continue  to  separate  them- 
selves from  mankind  in  general  is  compared  by  Dr.  Adler  to  a 
peculiar  form  of  the  Christian  rite  of  baptism.  But,  with  deference 
to  him,  the  two  things  appear  by  no  means  to  stand  on  the  same 
footing.  Circumcision,  though  practised  by  more  than  one  nation, 
seems  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  class  of  bodily  marks  or 
mutilations  by  which  one  tribe  sometimes  separates  itself  from  the 
rest,  and  thus  to  be  a  relic  of  the  age  before  humanity.  Christian 
baptism,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  rite  of  humanity  :  it  is  a  simple  initia- 
tion into  purity  and  virtue ;  in  fact,  it,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner, 
supersedes  and  abolishes  all  stamps  of  tribal  separation. 

The  relation  between  Christianity  and  modern  Judaism  appears 
to  me  to  be  thus  determined.  Christianity  was  the  fulfilment  and 
the  consummation  of  what  was  universal,  spiritual,  human,  in  the 
history  and  writings  of  the  Jewish  people.  Those  who  embraced  and 
propagated  it  were  the  higher  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  true- 
heirs  and  representatives  of  David  and  Isaiah.  With  a  severe  effort 
no  doubt  it  came  forth,  intensity  of  the  tribal  feeling  in  the  less 
spiritual  part  of  the  nation  perhaps  helping  the  effort  by  repulsion, 
while  it  strove  to  extinguish  the  new  faith.  Not  without  a  hard 
struggle  against  ingrained  prejudice  did  the  Apostles  themselves 
burst  the  tribal  bond ;  but  they  did  burst  it  at  last,  and  proclaimed 
in  clear  accents  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  Grod,  the  brotherhood 
and  the  common  hope  of  man. 

To  Kabbi  Adler,  the  sufficient  explanation  of  this  schism  in  the- 
Jewish  race,  and  the  rejection  of  what  we  deem  its  higher  self  by  a 
portion  of  it,  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  recusants  to  admit  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  Is  this  an  adequate  account  of  the  Crucifixion 
and  of  the  subsequent  persecution  of  Christianity  by  the  Jews  ? 
Unitarians  do  not  admit  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  there  are  now 
ma'ny  deeming  themselves  Christians  who  regard  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  central  fact  of  history,  the  commencement  of  spiritual 
life  and  human  brotherhood,  without  cleaving  to  anything  super- 
natural or  miraculous.  A  leading  Jewish  journal,  which  writes 
against  me  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Adler,  is,  I  venture  to  think, 
nearer  the  truth  than  he  is  on  this  point.  It  frankly  flings  the 
tokens  of  its  hatred  on  the  figure  in  which  the  light  and  life  of  its 
race  was  at  length  concentrated  to  become  the  light  and  life  of  the 
world.  It  accuses  him,  among  other  things,  of  preaching  a  religion 
which  prevents  the  creation  of  wealth.  Christianity  does  not  prevent 
the  creation  of  wealth.  It  is  a  distinctly  industrial  religion,  strongly 
contrasted  in  this  respect  with  military  religion  such  as  Islam  ;  and 
by  honest  industry,  combined  with  virtuous  habits,  wealth  must  be 
produced.  I  will  not  say  that  Christianity  encourages  wealth-worship, 
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stock-jobbing,  or  any  acts  by  which  wealth  is  appropriated  without 
honest  labour ;  neither,  I  think,  do  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 

Had  the  Jews  embraced  the  Gospel,  they  would  not  have  lost 
their  country,  for  they  would  have  learned  to  separate  spiritual  from 
political  life  and  to  bow  to  the  powers  that  were  without  detriment 
to  their  religion.  They  would  then  have  had  to  fear  the  profanation 
of  no  Holy  of  Holies  but  the  heart.  As  it  was,  intensified  in  their 
tribalism,  and  identifying  more  than  ever  their  religion  with  what 
was  political  and  local,  they  desperately  crossed  the  path  of  the 
power  which  was  charged  by  destiny  with  the  task  of  uniting  the 
world  under  its  empire  as  a  preparation  for  the  better  union  that  was 
to  come — that  power  the  jealousy  of  which  they  had  themselves 
invoked  against  the  author  of  Christianity — while  from  the  City  and 
Temple  of  Tribalism,  as  they  sank  in  ruins,  Humanity,  now  finally 
disengaged  from  its  matrix,  went  forth  with  its  Grospel  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

One  philosopher  of  Jewish  race,  at  all  events,  though  he  could  not 
see  things  as  we  see  them  after  the  historical  investigations  of  the 
last  half-century,  has  distinctly  seen  the  connection  of  the  special 
Jewish  theology  and  morality  with  the  Jewish  polity  and  the  tran- 
sient character  of  all.  Jews  who  celebrate  the  birth  of  Spinoza  might 
as  well  celebrate  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  Temple  or  the  conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul. 

Their  country  lost,  nothing  was  left  the  Jews  but  race  and  a 
religion  of  race,  to  which  they  fiercely  and  unsociably  clung,  refusing 
to  mingle  with  humanity  and  drawing  on  themselves  the  hatred  of 
the  nations.  Of  their  habits  under  the  dispersion,  Mr.  Merivale  in 
his  Eoman  History  says  : — 

Where  the  Roman  conquers  there  he  inhabits,  was  the  proud  boast  of  the 
people  whose  mission  it  was  to  reduce  the  world  to  political  unity.  Where  the 
Greek  inhabits  there  he  civilises,  might  be  said  of  the  great  masters  of  human 
intelligence  whose  commerce  penetrated  every  sea,  and  whose  colonists  carried  to 
the  East  and  West  the  standards  of  poetry,  philosophy  and  science.  But  the  Jew, 
with  a  spirit  no  less  restless,  with  propensities  no  less  migratory,  neither  conquered 
nor  colonised  nor  civilised.  lie  intruded  himself  silently  and  pertinaciously  into 
every  known  corner  of  the  globe ;  and  no  one  could  say  wherefore  he  came  or 
what  was  the  object  of  his  sojourn.  His  presence  in  foreign  lands  was  marked  by 
no  peculiar  aim  or  mission.  He  cultivated  neither  literature  cor  art,  nor  .even 
commerce  on  a  great  scale  or  as  a  national  pursuit.  He  subsisted  for  the  most 
part  by  the  exercise  of  active  industry  in  petty  dealings,  evaded  as  much  as  he 
could  the  public  burdens  of  the  nations  among  whom  he  dwelt,  while  their  privileges 
he  neither  sought  nor  coveted,  and  distinguished  himself  alike  in  every  quarter, 
under  every  form  of  government,  and  in  the  midst  of  every  social  system,  by  rigid 
adherence  to  the  forms  of  an  tibscure  and  exclusive  creed. 

Among  the  great  calamities  of  history  must  be  numbered  the 
expatriation  of  the  Jews  and  their  dispersion  through  the  world  as  a 
race  without  a  country,  under  circumstances  which  intensified  their 
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antagonism  to  mankind  and  forced  them  more  and  more  as  objects 
of  aversion  and  proscription  to  live  by  arts  such  as  were  sure  at  once 
to  sharpen  the  commercial  intellect  and  to  blunt  the  conscience,  the 
more  so  as  they  were  placed  beyond  the  healthy  pale  of  public 
opinion  and  could  look  to  no  moral  judgment  but  that  of  their 
tribe. 

They  have  now  not  only  been  politically  enfranchised,  but  gained 
vast  influence  in  Europe  by  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  especially 
since  the  growth  of  national  debts  and  their  lamentable  concomitants. 
In  this  stockbroking  age  Jews  are  objects  of  a  respect,  and  almost  of 
a  worship,  which  makes  up  for  the  contumely  they  underwent  in  the 
age  of  the  Crusaders,  when  Christendom  and  Islam  were  grappling  in 
mortal  conflict  and  Judaism  was  regarded  as  a  confederate  of  Islam. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  their  political  tendencies  should  be 
watched  with  solicitude,  not  only  with  reference  to  special  questions 
like  the  present  where  the  separate  objects  or  sentiments  of  their 
race  seem  likely  to  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  nation  or  of 
mankind,  but  with  reference  to  the  general  progress  of  civilisation. 
Having  used  the  alliance  of  the  Liberal  party  in  all  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  their  special  disabilities,  they  seem  now 
disposed,  as  plutopolitans,  to  cast  into  the  scale  of  reaction  a  weight 
which  would  be  that  of  mere  wealth  untempered  by  any  larger  con- 
sideration either  national  or  European. 

People  sneer  if  it  is  proposed  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  now  evidently  impending,  to  give  the  Jews  back  their  own 
land.  Nobody  supposes  that  the  Eothschilds  would  return  to  Jeru- 
salem. But  some  of  the  intensely  exclusive  Jews  might  return  ;  and 
their  withdrawal  might  facilitate  the  fusion  of  the  more  liberal 
element  with  European  society ;  at  all  events,  justice  would  have 
been  done  the  race  and  its  position  as  a  separate  nationality  would 
be  defined,  as  is  that  of  the  Greek.  England  is  a  great  com- 
mercial country,  and  she  can  digest  the  Jewish  element  now,  though 
she  could  not  in  former  days,  when  her  people  found  the  oppression 
of  the  Jewish  usurers  intolerable.  But  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  case  of  small  and  poor  communities  like  Koumania  and  Servia, 
to  which  the  English  Government  is  always  being  urged  to  apply 
pressure  in  the  interest  of  the  Jews.  To  abstain  from  religious  per- 
secution the  Eoumanians  and  Servians  are  clearly  bound  and  they 
declare  that  they  do  abstain.  They  declare,  and  are  supported  by 
good  evidence  in  the  declaration,  that  in  the  cities  perfect  toleration, 
and  even  that  public  assistance,  is  accorded  to  the  Jewish  faith.  But 
they  say  that  in  the  country  districts,  the  Jews,  alien  invaders,  without 
bowels  of  compassion  for  the  Gentiles,  come  among  a  simple  peasantry, 
strip  the  peasant  by  usury  of  all  he  has,  and  reduce  him  to  the  slavery 
of  debt.  It  is  surely  not  clear  that  a  community  is  bound  by  any 
principle  of  religious  liberty  to  deliver  itself  up  to  a  martyrdom  of  this 
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kind,  or  that  other  nations  are  bound  to  use  their  power  in  com- 
pelling it  to  do  so. 

No  doubt  Christianity  is  in  some  measure  to  blame  for  the  obstinate 
adherence  of  the  Jews  to  their  tribal  religion  and  their  exclusiveness 
of  race.  The  Christian  Churches  continue  to  make  an  irrational  use  of 
the  Old  Testament,  to  treat  its  ceremonialism  as  something  perma- 
nently sacred,  and  to  set  before  the  people  as  examples  of  morality  acts 
and  passages  which  have  ceased  to  be  moral.  In  their  futile  attempts  to 
convert  the  Jews  they  begin  by  signifying  to  them  that,  as  the  Chosen 
People,  they  are  objects  of  interest  to  God  above  other  men,  thus 
flattering  and  fostering  the  very  tribalism  from  which  they  are  to  be 
converted  to  the  religion  of  humanity.  A  chosen  people  they  were, 
indeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  so  long  as  they  led  the  van  of  spiritual 
progress  ;  but  the  Father  of  all  can  have  no  favourites,  though,  in  the 
primaeval  world,  every  tribe  is  the  chosen  race  of  a  tribal  god.  If 
you  want  to  argue  with  the  Jews,  and  do  not  think  it  wiser  and  more 
respectful  to  leave  them  to  the  natural  operation  of  the  social  and 
intellectual  influences  by  which  they  are  environed,  you  should  bid 
them  cease  to  cling  to  this  miserable  idolatry  of  race,  when,  by  a  total 
change  of  climate,  habits,  occupations  acting  through  centuries,  the 
race  itself  has  lost  its  character,  and  nothing  but  the  genealogy — not 
even,  as  some  tell  us,  the  original  complexion — remains  of  the  Hebrew 
husbandmen  who  listened  to  the  prophets  and  gathered  before  Jeho- 
vah in  the  courts  of  Sion.  You  should  bid  them  accept  Humanity, 
and  in  its  service  find  again  a  nobler  exercise  for  those  ancestral  gifts 
which,  since  they  rejected  that  service,  have  been  employed  mainly 
in  money-getting  by  means  often  low,  and  sometimes  inhuman.  Dr. 
Adler  quotes  a  passage  of  Mr.  Lecky,  in  which  that  eminent  writer 
reproduces  the  current  account  of  great  services  rendered  to  science  by 
the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages,  while  the  Teutonic  organisers  of  modern 
Europe,  the  framers  of  the  Great  Charter,  the  originators  of  Parlia- 
mentary government,  the  builders  of  the  cathedrals,  the  creators  of 
Christian  art  generally,  the  founders  of  the  universities,  the  authors 
of  that  vast  system  of  school  philosophy  which,  with  all  its  aridity 
and  supersubtlety,  formed  an  important  instrument  for  human 
training,  '  were  grovelling  in  the  darkness  of  besotted  ignorance.'  It 
is  time  that  we  should  be  told  more  distinctly  what  these  achieve- 
ments were — whether  they  were  petty-  and  isolated  discoveries,  or 
great  and  truly  scientific ;  and,  if  they  were  of  the  latter  kind,  what 
became  of  them,  and  how  it  happened  that  science  in  the  sixteenth 
century  had  to  start  afresh.  Of  the  Talmud  some  choice  specimens 
have  lately  been  laid  before  the  public  in  an  English  dress,  and  all 
may  gather  from  these  the  measure  of  its  claims  to  superior  wisdom, 
or  even  to  common  sense. 

Let  me  repeat  that  no  human  being  can  feel  more  strongly  than 
I  do  the  debt  of  historic  gratitude  due  to  the  Jewish  race  as  the 
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leader,  while  it  was  in  Sion,  of  spiritual  life,  and  the  race  which, 
when  the  hour  was  come,  gave  birth  to  the  Apostles  of  Galilee.  What 
the  Judaism  of  Galilee  was  we  can  only  very  dimly  discern,  but  we 
may  be  sure  that  to  the  Judaism  of  the  Stock  Exchange  it  bore  no 
moral  relation  whatever. 

Such,  then,  is  my  position.  If  it  is  erroneous,  the  best  way  to 
convince  me  and  many  others  of  our  error  is  to  tell  us  exactly  what 
Judaism  is,  whether  it  is  a  religion  of  race  or  not ;  if  it  is  a  religion 
of  race,  how  it  can  be  universal,  not  tribal ;  and  at  the  same  time 
what  is  its  political  bearing,  and  what  are  the  relations  between 
country  and  race  in  the  mind  of  a  strict  Jew.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  there  is  no  one  who  could  give  us  the  information  with  authority 
equal  to  that  of  Dr.  Adler. 

Dr.  Adler  has  concluded  with  some  remarks  of  a  rather  personal 
character,  a  notice  of  which  on  my  part  would  not  enhance  the 
dignity  of  the  discussion,  or  bring  us  nearer  to  the  truth. 

G-OLDWIN  SMITH. 
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THE  LAW  OF  UNITY  IN   THE  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH. 


II. 

THE  joint  discussion  of  the  two  question?,  Scotch  Disestablishment 
and  Papal  Aggression,  which,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  have  risen 
simultaneously  to  public  notice,  and  which  furnished  the  title  to  my 
former  article,0  is,  I  cannot  but  think,  of  great  advantage  to  the  cause 
of  truth  in  regard  to  both.  It  brings  before  us  at  once  in  striking 
contrast  the  two  ecclesiastical  systems  which  are  now  more  than  ever 
stirring  themselves  up  to  compete  for  our  allegiance  ;  and  it  obliges 
each  of  us  to  ask  himself  the  question  :  '  Am  I  to  believe  that  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  intended  His  Church  to  be  brought  under 
the  supreme  authority  of  one  visible  head,  the  Bishop  of  Rome — 
a  system  which  becomes  more  deeply  involved  in  practical  difficulties 
the  more  extensively  the  Church  is  spread  ?  or  am  I  rather  to  think 
that  He  looked  for  the  maintenance  of  His  religion  to  the  rulers  of 
the  several  nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  people  themselves  within 
certain  prescribed  lines  of  faith  and  practice — a  system  which  seems 
to  be  recommended  by  the  fixed  varieties  of  language,  and  of  national 
character,  and  by  the  very  configuration  of  the  globe  itself?'  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  antagonist 
systems  must,  in  the  long  run,  carry  the  day ;  for,  if  the  national 
system  is  not  to  be  maintained,  I  can  see  little  room  for  hope  that 
voluntaryism — which  is  no  better  than  a  rope  of  sand  for  constructive 
purposes  on  a  large  scale,  and  which  primd  facie  fails  to  fulfil  the 
plain  requirements  of  Holy  Scripture — will  be  able  eventually  to  stand 
its  ground  against  a  system  so  powerful  and  so  thoroughly  organised 
as  that  of  Popery. 

In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  issues  involved  in  the  discussion 
of  that  twofold  subject,  I  intimated  that  it  would  be  necessary  first  to 
*  take  a  wide  historical  survey,'  and  thence  to  advance  to  '  principles 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  welfare  of  all  Christian  communities.'  In 
these  latter  words  I  alluded  more  particularly  to  the  Law  of  Unity. 
Accordingly,  having  in  my  former  article  traced  out  the  methods 

*  See  Nineteenth  Century  for  March,  p.  475. 
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which  the  written  word  and  providence  of  Grod  have  combined  to 
recommend  for  the  purpose  of  producing  obedience  to  that  law,  I 
have  now  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  obligation  of  the  law  itself. 
As  regards  the  Romish  system,  there  is,  indeed,  no  occasion  for  any 
such  inquiry.  Not  that  unity  is  of  no  account  in  that  system.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  all  in  all  to  it.  Like  Joseph's  cup,  it  is  that  out  of 
which  its  lord  drinks,  and  whereby,  indeed,  he  divines  or  conjures.  But 
under  Romanism  '  the  nature  and  obligation '  of  that  law  lie,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  nutshell,  viz.,  the  Pope's  person,  and  the  Pope's  word  or  will. 
I  need  scarcely  say  this  is  quite  otherwise  under  the  national  system. 
In  that  system  the  law  of  unity  has  not  yet  found  its  proper  footing. 
And  this  inquiry  therefore  has  become  an  extremely  needful  and 
pressing  one  wherever  the  said  system  exists  and  is  to  be  upheld ; 
because  if  the  law  of  unity  were  to  be  properly  understood  and 
practised,  Voluntaryism,  which  is  the  child  of  Sectarianism,  and  which 
is  now,  like  a  canker,  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the  national  system, 
would  shrink  up  and  disappear.  The  topic  may  sound  somewhat 
trite  and  commonplace.  And  doubtless  much  has  been  said  and 
written,  in  vague  and  general  terms,  upon  the  advantages  of  Christian 
concord,  and  the  evils  of  unchristian  divisions.  But,  in  truth,  I  know 
of  no  book  or  treatise  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  investigate 
— as  I  now  propose  to  do — the  practical  bearings  of  the  entire  subject, 
in  the  light  of  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture. 

That  Separation,  or  '  Schism,'  as  it  is  called,  is  a  thing  sinful  in 
itself,  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  all  admit.  But  the  far  greater 
number  of  us  are  satisfied  that  they  escape  all  blame  on  that  account, 
not  by  denying  that  they,  or  the  body  to  which  they  belong,  have 
made  a  separation,  but  by  casting  the  fault  of  it  upon .  those  from 
whom  they  are  separated.  So  far  from  considering  that  they  them- 
selves are  in  the  wrong,  they  are  persuaded  not  only  that  the  sin  of 
the  division  lies  altogether  on  the  other  side,  but  that,  if  they  had 
not  acted  as  they  did,  they  themselves  would  have  been  involved  in 
sin.  In  short,  there  are  various  pleas  urged  amongst  us  which  they 
who  allege  them  regard  as  sufficient,  not  only  to  excuse  and  justify, 
but  even  to  demand  and  sanctify  separation.  And  the  question  now 
to  be  examined  is,  whether  these  pleas  are  warranted  by  the  word  of 
Grod.  If  good  cause  can  be  shown  to  incline  us  to  believe  that  no 
plea  whatever  can  justly  lay  claim  to  such  a  warrant,  then  we  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  decline  the  more  delicate  and  invidious  task  of  in- 
quiring into  the  merits  of  each  particular  plea,  and  the  discussion 
will  be  brought  to  a  far  more  speedy  and  decisive  result ;  for  nothing 
further  will  then  remain  to  be  determined  on  the  part  of  each  and  all 
who  desire  to  fulfil  the  law  of  unity,  but  the  simple  matter  of  his- 
torical fact  whether  or  no  they  themselves  are  of  the  number  of  those 
who,  either  in  their  own  persons,  or  in  the  person  of  the  religious 
body  to  which  they  belong,  have  made  a  separation.  The  evidence 
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which  I  have  to  produce  will  be,  as  I  have  said,  exclusively  Scrip- 
tural •  and  my  sole  object  in  raising  the  discussion  is  to  promote,  if  I 
may,  the  cause  of  truth  and  charity. 

To  begin,  then,  the  evidence  for  the  law  of  unity  with  the  un- 
impeachable testimony  of  our  Lord  Himself. 

<  To  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ ' — this,  St.  Paul 
tells  us,  was  the  grand  object  of  the  dispensation,  which  God  from 
the  beginning  had  purposed  to  reveal  c  in  the  fulness  of  the  times.' l 
Accordingly  our  Lord,  on  the  eve  of  His  crucifixion,  offered  up  to 
His  Father  the  touching  prayer,  in  behalf  of  those  who  should  believe 
on  Him,  '  that  they  all  may  be  one,'  repeating  the  words  twice  or 
thrice,  and  dwelling  upon  them  with  peculiar  emphasis ;  2  and  what 
kind  of  unity  we  are  to  understand  by  this  solemn  petition  we  shall  see 
presently.  On  a  previous  occasion  He  had  foretold  His  disciples  that 
He  should  '  lay  down  his  life '  for  this  end — that  there  might '  be  one 
fold  and  one  shepherd.' 3  And  the  mark  by  which  all  men  were  to 
know  His  true  sheep  was  to  be  the  love  they  should  bear  towards  each 
other.4  But  the  example  which  Jesus  set  affords  a  proof  still  stronger 
and  more  relevant  than  any  words  He  uttered,  as  bearing  practically  • 
upon  the  matter  before  us.  I  refer  to  the  manner  in  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  provocations  and  wrongs  and  insults  that  were  put 
upon  Him,  He  still  conformed  in  all  lawful  ways  to  the  worship  and 
other  regulations  of  the  Jewish  Church,  sunk  as  it  then  was  into  the 
worst  corruptions,  and  administered  by  the  very  men — the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees — who  so  provoked,  so  wronged,  so  insulted  Him.  I 
need  not  multiply  instances.  At  Capernaum  and  elsewhere  it  was 
6  His  custom '  to  frequent  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day.  At 
Jerusalem  He  *  taught  daily  in  the  Temple.'  When  He  healed  a 
leper,  and  again  when  He  healed  the  ten  lepers,  on  both  occasions 
He  sent  them  to  the  priests,  as  the  law  required.  Nor  has  He  failed 
to  give  us  an  all-sufficient  reason  why  He  should  act  thus — a  reason 
directly  applicable  to  the  Jewish  Church,  and  certainly  not  less  ap- 
plicable to  the  Church  which  He  was  Himself  to  found — when  He 
used  the  memorable  illustration  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  bearing  of 
the  terms  '  kingdom,'  '  city,'  and  '  house '  will  not  need  to  be  pointed 
out :  '  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation, 
and  every  city  or  house  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand."1  In 
short,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  if  there  be  one  duty  more  than  another 
to  the  practice  of  which  every  Christian  is  constrained  by  a  sense  of 
respect  and  obedience  towards  the  Master  whose  name  he  bears,  it  is 
the  duty  of  avoiding  divisions,  or,  in  other  words,  of  maintaining 
unity  in  matters  of  religion. 

And  so  the  apostles  who  '  had  the  mind  of  Christ '  understood  the 
obligation.    EveryNreader  of  the  Bible  must  remember  how,  in  epistle 

1  Eph.  i.  9, 10.  2  John  xvii.  21,  22,  23. 

3  John  x.  11,  16.  4  Ibid.  xiii.  35. 
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after  epistle,  St.  Paul 5  exhorts  liis  converts  £  to  study  earnestly  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,'  out  of  regard  not 
only  to  the  '  one  Spirit,'  but  the  *  one  body '  into  which  they  were 
called  ;  how  he  entreats  them,  by  every  sanction  that  could  influence 
Christian  men,  to  be  '  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind,'  yea,  '  to  stand  fast 
in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the 
Grospel ; '  and  again,  how  He  beseeches  them  *  to  mark  those  who 
cause  divisions,  and  avoid  them ; '  how  he  pronounces  those  to  be 
4  carnal '  among  whom  divisions  exist ;  and,  finally,  how  he  includes 
religious  separations,  apparently,  under  the  name  of  '  seditions '  in 
his  catalogue  of  offences,  of  which  he  declares  that  '  they  who  do 
such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.' 

I  have  no  wish  to  press  the  acceptance  of  any  one  of  these  texts 
for  more  than  it  is  worth.  I  readily  admit  that  St.  Paul's  condemna- 
tion of  '  schisms,'  as  e.g.  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  has 
reference  to  '  factions  within  the  Christian  society,'  rather  than 
without.6  And  members  of  the  same  religious  body  had  never  more 
occasion  to  take  those  earnest  reproofs  to  heart  than  we  all  have 
within  our  several  Christian  communities  at  the  present  day.  But 
the  remedy  of  such  6  factions '  is  always  at  hand,  and  each  man  can 
apply  it  in  his  own  case ;  whereas  a  formal  separation,  while  it  is 
sure  to  give  rise  to  an  equal  or  greater  amount  of  unchristian  ex- 
asperation, is  too  apt  to  propagate  itself,  without  any  prospect  of 
amendment,  from  generation  to  generation  ;  and  it  cannot  therefore 
be  supposed  that  the  exhortations,  the  remonstrances,  the  entreaties 
of  St.  Paul  would  have  been  less  urgent,  if  it  had  been  possible  for 
him  to  see  what  we  see — to  experience  what  we  experience — of  the 
same  evils  on  a  larger  scale,  and  not  only  more  inveterate  in  them- 
selves, but  fraught  with  consequences  far  more  disastrous,  especially 
to  the  poor  and  uninstructed  whom  they  perplex  or  mislead.  No,  we 
cannot  suppose  this :  rather  we  must  conclude  that  had  the  Apostle 
been  living  at  the  present  day,  his  deprecation  of  the  disorder  would 
have  been  still  more  fervent,  his  denunciation  of  the  offence  still  more 
severe. 

There  is,  however,  another  objection  to  be  encountered  which  is 
more  plausible.  The  form  in  which  it  presents  itself  is  of  this  kind. 
It  admits  the  stringency  of  the  texts  to  which  I  have  referred,  but 
it  endeavours  to  escape  from  them  by  insisting  upon  the  free  and 
spiritual  character  of  Christianity.  It  cannot  believe  that  any  great 
stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  mere  formal  or  external  unity  :  all  that  can 
be  really  intended  and  required  is,  that  we  should  be  united  in  the 

5  Eph.  iv.  3,  4  ;  Eom.  xii. ;  5  Col.  iii.  15 ;  Phil.  i.  27,  ii.  12 ;  Eom.  xii.  16,  xv.  5,  8 
(comp.  1  Pet.  iii.  8),  xvi.  9 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  3 ;  Gal.  v.  20,  21. 

0  See  Dean  Stanley  on  1  Cor.  i.  10-iv.  20,  p.  26.  At  p.  25  he  makes  the  important 
remark :  '  The  division  of  Churches  by  any  other  than  their  local  and  national 
designations  is  an  idea  alien  to  the  apostolic  age.' 
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general  profession  of  a  common  faith,  and  in  a  certain  amount  of 
ordinary  sympathy  and  goodwill,  however  different  and  discordant 
may  be  the  methods  of  organisation  or  of  worship  which,  even  as 
fellow-countrymen,  and  close  neighbours  within  the  same  locality,  we 
may  severally  adopt.  The  objection  is,  as  I  have  said,  plausible,  but 
it  admits  of  an  easy  and  direct  answer.  Its  plea  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  objects  which  the  Scripture  distinctly  assigns  as  the  grounds 
and  reasons  for  the  law  of  unity.  For  instance,  when  our  Lord 
prayed  that  all  who  believe  in  Him  '  may  be  one,'  He  assigned  as  the 
reason  of  His  prayer,  that,  through  the  visible  effects  of  their  harmony 
and  brotherly  love,  '  the  world  ' — all,  as  yet,  unconverted — '  might 
believe  that  the  Father  had  sent  Him.'  As  Dr.  Newman  observed 
many  years  ago :  t  In  these  words  a  visible  unity,  a  unity  such  as 
the  world  could  recognise,  whatever  depths  it  has  besides,  is  made 
the  token,  or  the  condition,  as  we  view  it,  of  that  glory  in  which  the 
Church  was  to  be  clad.'7  So,  too,  when  St.  Paul  entreated  his 
Philippian  converts  '  to  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,'  he  did  so  with  the 
avowed  object  that  they  might  *  with  one  mind  strive  together  for 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel ; '  when  he  prayed  that  his  Roman  converts 
might  be  '  like-minded  one  towards  another,'  and  when  he  exhorted 
them  to  *  receive  one  another,'  he  did  so  in  order,  as  he  says,  that 
they  may  not  only '  with  one  mind,'  but  also  '  with  one  mouth,  glorify 
God  : '  results  which  cannot  reasonably  be  looked  for,  in  either  case, 
when  the  law  of  visible  unity  has  ceased  to  be  observed.  And  this 
last  remark  must  be  carried  a  step  further.  It  may  be  said  not 
untruly  that  the  two  great  objects  of  the  Gospel  are  to  glorify  God, 
and  to  promote  mutual  edification  among  men.  But  it  is  certain 
that  we  can  do  neither — neither  give  due  *  glory  to  God,'  nor  '  edify 
one  another,'  as  St.  Paul  prescribes — but  rather  we  shall  be  in  danger 
of  doing  what  is  contrary  to  both  requirements,  if,  instead  of  wor- 
shipping and  communicating  together,  we  separate  into  rival  and 
discordant  sects.  Again,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  are  in- 
structed '  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,'  but  '  to 
encourage  one  another,' 8  in  a  way  which  is  quite  incompatible  with 
such  separation.  And  this  we  are  told  for  our  imitation  the  first 
believers  did  :  '  They  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  teaching 
and  fellowship,  in  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers.' 9 

So  far  then  it  would  appear  that  the  obligation  of  the  law  of 
unity  can  only  mean  what  every  unprejudiced  person,  who  takes  the 
texts  produced  from  the  New  Testament  in  their  plain  and  natural 

7  Prophetical  Office  of  tlte  Church,  p.  244.  See  also  a  remarkable  passage  in 
Four  Sermons  jjreacliccL  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  the  late  (alas  ! )  Bishop 
Selwyn,  then  of  New  Zealand,  p.  56  seq.,  who  testified  from  his  own  experience  to  the 
hindrances  placed  in  the  way  of  converting  the  heathen  from  the  want  of  the 
visible  unity  for  which  our  Lord  prayed.  Similar  testimonies  could  be  multiplied 
a  hundredfold.  See  Outlines  of  Christian  Ministry,  pp.  257-61. 
8  He\  x.  25.  »  Acts  ii.  42. 
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sense,  must  suppose  it  to  mean.  But  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  nothing 
in  Scripture  to  counterbalance  those  texts  ?  Is  there  nothing  to 
incline  us  to  think  that  circumstances  may  arise  sufficient  to  create 
a  legitimate  exception  to  this  law,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances 
we  all  admit  the  word  of  God  does  unquestionably  prescribe  ?  May 
we  not  even  conceive  an  occasion  in  which  the  duty  before  so  direct 
becomes  reversed,  and  (rod  by  His  command,  Christ  by  His  prayer, 
no  longer  bid  or  suffer  us  to  be  at  one,  but,  on  the  contrary,  require 
us  to  break  the  very  bond  of  union  by  which  we  have  been  held  ? 

It  is  perfectly  reasonable  that  these  questions  should  be  asked, 
and  it  will  be  our  duty  to  suspend  judgment  upon  the  case  until  they 
have  been  answered. 

First,  then,  there  is  a  passage  in  the  prophet  Isaiah  which  has 
been  alleged  more  frequently  perhaps  than  any  other  in  the  Bible  in 
order  to  excite  or  justify  separation.  It  runs  thus ;  the  prophet  is 
foretelling  the  return  of  the  captive  Jews  from  Babylon :  '  Depart  ye, 
depart  ye,  go  ye  out  from  thence,  touch  no  unclean  thing ;  go  ye  out 
of  the  midst  of  her  ;  be  ye  clean  that  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord ; ' 10 
an  admonition  plainly  addressed  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  who  were 
to  bear  back  to  Jerusalem  the  sacred  vessels,  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  carried  away  from  the  Temple,  and  whom  the  prophet  desires 
more  especially  to  warn,  as  being  engaged  in  such  an  office  and  on 
such  an  occasion,  not  to  contract  legal  pollution  by  touching  anything 
unclean. 

-In  like  manner  the  passage  has  been  taken  up  and  applied  by 
St.  Paul,  when,  in  expostulating  with  his  Corinthian  converts,  he 
sought  to  dissuade  them  from  partaking  of  the  heathen  sacrifices, 
offered  to  idols  :  '  What  concord,'  he  asks,  c  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ? 
or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel  ?  or  what  agree- 
ment hath  the  Temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  Wherefore  come  out  from 
among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the 
unclean  thing.' n 

It  will  be  obvious  that  both  these  passages  refer  to  intercourse  of 
believers  with  heathen  idolaters.  They  cannot  therefore  be  applied 
by  any  process  of  a  reasonable  analogy  to  the  breach  of  communion 
with  fellow  Christians. 

There  is  also  apparently  a  reference  to  the  same  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  in  the  18th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Kevelation.  St.  John  is 
speaking  of  the  doom  of  the  mystical  Babylon,  and  describing  the 
consummation  of  God's  judgments,  with  which  she  shall  be  visited 
and  finally  destroyed :  '  and  I  heard  another  voice  from  heaven, 
saying  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her 
sins.  For  her  sins  have  reached  unto  heaven,  and  God  hath  remem- 
bered her  iniquities.'  But  this  passage  again  can  scarcely  be  regarded 

"  Is.  lii.  11 ;  see  also  xlviii.  20 ;  Jerem.  1.  8,  li.  6.     Comp.  Ezra  v.  14,  15. 
11  2  Cor.  vi.  15-17.     See  also  1  Cor.  x.  14 ;  1  John  v.  21. 
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as  affording  a  case  in  point,  except  where  the  recovery  of  a  fallen 
Church  is  absolutely  hopeless,  and  where  the  plainest  marks  of  apo- 
stasy, such  as  are  ascribed  to  the  mystical  Babylon,  are  to  be  seen 

upon  it. 

Putting  aside,  then,  those  passages  of  Scripture  as  irrelevant 
(though  an  ultra-Protestant,  perhaps,  might  contend  that  they  are 
not  inapplicable  to  the  Church  of  Kome  in  Eoman  Catholic  countries12), 
we  come  next  to  a  different  class  of  texts,  which  speak  indeed  ot 
separation  in  prescribing  our  social  duties  as  Christians  one  towards 
another,  but  which,  when  we  examine  them,  will  be  found  to  contain 
neither  more  nor  less  than  rules  for  the  avoiding  of  evil  company  on 
the  part  of  individuals,  or  on  the  part  of  competent  authorities,  for 
the  administration  of  Church  discipline.  Such  are  the  directions  ot 
St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  in  his  first  Epistle  (v.  11);  and  to  the 
Eomans  (xvi.  I?) ;  and  again  to  the  Thessalonians  in  his  second  Epistle 
(iii.  6,  14,  15)  to  the  same  effect.13  It  is  plain  that  scriptures  such 
as  these  can  have  no  force  whatever  to  justify  separation  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  two  last  passages  expressly  bid  us  to  keep  aloof  from  separa- 
tists, as  from  other  doers  of  evil  works  ;  just  as  in  the  Old  Testament, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  insurrection  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  it 
was  the  commandment  of  God  to  Moses,  and  of  Moses  to  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel,  to  '  depart  from  the  tents  of  those  wicked  men.'  u 
No.  The  texts  which  we  require,  if  we  are  to  justify  separation,  must 
be  of  a  quality  and  a  scope  very  different  from'  those ;  texts,  which 
shall  prescribe  not  the  avoiding,  or,  wherever  it  is  due  and  can  be 
done  by  competent  authority,  the  excommunicating  of  a  delinquent 
individual,  but  the  rejection  and  virtual  excommunication  of  autho- 
rities supposed  or  known  to  be  delinquent  by  the  will  and  judgment 
of  unauthorised  individuals. 

Now  let  the  Bible  be  searched  from  beginning  to  end,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  such  text  is  to  be  found  therein.  Authorities 
delinquent,  flagrantly  delinquent,  and  that  not  in  their  own  personal 
character  only,  but  in  the  practices  which  they  prescribed,  and  in  the 
doctrine  which  they  taught,  are  noted,  again  and  again,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments;  but  in  no  one  instance  is  separation  from 
such  authorities,  being  ordained  more  or  less  directly  by  God  Him- 
self, recommended  or  held  out  in  any  way  as  the  needful  and  legiti- 
mate remedy  for  the  manifold  and  grievous  evils  which  the  wickedness 
of  their  conduct  could  not  fail  to  produce.  To  begin  with  the  elder, 
that  is,  the  Jewish  Church.  Not  to  insist  upon  the  earlier  examples, 
such  as  were  exhibited  in  the  sons  of  Eli,  every  possible  corruption 
which  could  vitiate  a  priesthood,  or  do  dishonour  to  religion,  is 

18  See  Hooker,  TO!,  iii.  p.  496,  and  comp.  Archbishop  Bramhall,  vol.  v.  p.  206  ; 
Burnet's  lAfe  qf  Bishop  Bedell,  p.  155  sqq. 

13  See  also  1  Tim.  vi.  5  (probably  spurious) ;  2  Tim.  iii.  5  ;  Tit.  iii.  10 ;  Gal.  i. 
6-8 ;  Phil.  iii.  2. 

14  Num.  xvi.  21,  26,  45. 
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charged  against  the  clergy  of  Israel  and  Judah  by  the  prophets 
whom  God  raised  up  and  sent  to  call  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty, 
and  of  the  danger  they  incurred  while  they  continued  to  neglect  it. 
They  are  characterised  as  men  who  have  'erred  through  wine,  and 
through  strong  drink  are  out  of  the  way ; '  who  '  handled  the  law,  yet 
knew  not  God ; '  who  had  '  become  brutish,  and  had  not  sought  the 
Lord ; '  who  had  '  destroyed  God's  vineyard  and  trodden  His  portion 
under  foot ; '  who  *  prophesied  by  Baal ; '  who  had  become  '  as  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  ; '  who  had  *  dealt  falsely,  violating  God's  law,  profaning 
His  holy  things,  showing  no  difference  between  the  clean  and  unclean, 
hiding  their  eyes  from  His  Sabbaths ; '  who  had  caused  '  many  to 
stumble  at  the  law,  and  had  corrupted  the  covenant  of  Levi.'  Such 
is  the  testimony  of  Isaiah,  of  Micah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Ezekiel,  of 
Malachi,  during  a  long  series  of  years ;  but  gross  and  grievous  as 
those  corruptions  must  have  been,  not  one  prophet  was  commissioned 
to  lift  up  his  voice  and  cry  to  the  people  who  were  subject  to  such 
unworthy  ministers,  Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate. 
Nor  did  those  prophets  separate  in  their  own  persons  :  on  the  contrary, 
as  St.  Augustine  has  remarked,  '  Toleraverunt  prophetse  contra  quos 
tanta  dicebant,  nee  communionem  sacramentorum  illius  populi 
repudiabant.' 15 

And'  so  we  find  it  also  in  the  New  Testament.  We  know  too  well 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  Church  when  their  long-pro- 
mised Messiah  '  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not.' 
The  appointed  guides  and  ministers  of  the  people  were  *  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind ; '  men  who  '  took  away  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  neither 
entered  themselves  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  nor  would  suffer 
others  to  enter  it ; '  who  '  transgressed  the  commandment  of  God 
and  made  it  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions ; '  who  had  con- 
verted the  temple  of  God  '  into  a  den  of  thieves  ; '  who  worshipped 
God  '  in  vain,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men  ; ' 
nay,  worse  than  all  this,  who  made  a  decree  that  'if  any  man  should 
confess  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  he  should  be  excommunicated.' 
Now  then  surely  we  shall  hear  the  cry  not  from  a  prophet  or  an 
apostle  only,  but  from  Christ  Himself,  Come  out  from  among  them, 
and  be  ye  separate.  Far  otherwise.  What  we  do  hear  is  this.  '  The 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat ' — often  intruded  there,  as 
we  may  believe,  and  as  we  know  was  the  case  with  the  high  priests 
themselves,16  in  the  most  unconstitutional  and  lawless  way — 'the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat ;  all  therefore  that  they  bid 
you  observe  ' — so  sitting  and  teaching  from  the  law  of  Moses — '  that 
observe  and  do ;  but  do  ye  not  after  their  works.' 17  This  was  the 
teaching  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  This  was  the 
principle  which,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out,  He  not  only  prescribed 

15  S.  August.  Ep.  xciii.,  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 

16  See  Hooker,  E.  P.  vii.  c.  xxiv.  14.  1T  Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3. 
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to  others,  but  observed  Himself.  Well  might  St.  Chrysostom  remark 
in  allusion  to  that  text:  '  If  the  throne  of  Moses  was  worthy  of  such 
reverence  that  they  who  sat  thereon  were  to  be  heard  on  that  account, 
how  much  more  the  throne  of  Christ !  And  to  that  throne  we  (Chry- 
sostom is  speaking  as  a  bishop)  have  succeeded — from  it  we  speak — 
since  the  time  that  Christ  hath  vested  in  us  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion.' 18  And  again,  in  another  place :  '  By  these  words  Christ  hath 
shut  out  all  excuse  from  him  that  is  under  rule.' 19 

But  to  pass  on  from  the  inspired  record  of  the  Gospels  to  that  of 
the  Acts.  When  He  who  was  the  Truth  had  been,  by  the  false  teachers 
whom  He  reproved,  not  excommunicated  only  but  put  to  death, 
what  was  the  course  which  His  disciples  pursued,  acting,  as  we  know 
they  did,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  Did 
they  separate  from  the  priests  and  from  the  ordinances  of  the  temple 
service  as  administered  by  them  ?  In  crucifying  Jesus,  those  wicked 
and  unbelieving  men  had  slain,  as  the  apostles  would  feel,  not  only 
their  Friend  and  their  Master,  but  their  King  and  their  God.  They 
had  therefore  this  plea  for  separation.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a 
stronger?  But,  I  ask  again,  did  they  separate  ? 

In  a  discourse  preached  before  a  primary  synod  of  the  Free  Church 
in  1844,  the  year  after  the  disruption,  and  published  under  the  title 
of  Religious  Divisions,  by  one  of  its  ablest  ministers,  who  was  also 
the  author  of  the  catechism  '  issued  by  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  that  Church'  in  1847,  this  question  was  taken  up  and 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  was  contended  by  the  preacher  on 
that  occasion  that  the  apostles  were  separatists.  In  proof  of  this 
position,  he  referred  to  the  course  pursued  by  St.  Paul  and  his  as- 
sociates at  Iconium,  at  Thessalonica,  at  Corinth  (in  all  which  places 
they  were  compelled,  through  the  persecutions  they  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  to  abandon  the  synagogues),  and 
particularly  at  Ephesus,  where,  when  '  divers  were  hardened  and 
believed  not,  the  apostle  departed  from  them  and  separated  the  dis- 
ciples, disputing  daily  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus.' 

Now  I  readily  admit  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  state- 
ment upon  which  this  argument  was  based,  viz.,  that  '  with  the 
Jews  was  the  visible  Church  till  the  Gospel  came ; '  but  then  it  is  no 
less  true  that  when  the  Gospel  came  and  the  Jews  not  only  rejected 
it,  but  persecuted  those  whom  God  had  visibly  commissioned  by  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  make  known  the 
only  true  way  of  salvation  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  then  they 
ceased  to  be  the  Church,  and  to  separate  from  them  was  not  to 
separate  from  the  Church.  Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Jews,  as  a  Church,  had  no  divine  mission  into  heathen  lands  : 
on  the  contrary  they  were  expressly  forbidden  to  mix  with  the 

18  In  Ep.  ad  Coloss.  Horn.  iii.  c.  4. 

19  In  Ep.  i.  ad  Tbess.  Honu  x.  c.  1. 
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heathen.  But  the  apostles,  and  especially  St.  Paul,  had  such  a 
mission.  Therefore  the  conclusion,  built  upon  the  course  which  the 
apostles  pursued  in  regard  to  their  fellow-countrymen  in  foreign 
lands,  falls  to  the  ground.  But  looking  to  the  course  which  it  was 
incumbent  upon  them  to  take  at  Jerusalem,  the  question  confessedly 
becomes  somewhat  more  difficult,  and  will  require  to  be  considered 
with  more  attention.  Certain,  then,  it  is  that  in  matters  in  which 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel  was  concerned,  the  conduct  of  the  apostles 
gave  no  countenance  to  the  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews.  Their  commission,  which,  being  no  less  divine  than  that  of 
Aaron,  was  designed  to  fulfil  and  supersede  the  Aaronical  institution, 
forbade  them  so  to  do.  They  had  seen  the  veil  of  the  temple  rent  in 
twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  They  knew  that  the  seventy 
weeks  of  the  prophet  Daniel  were  complete  ;  that  the  daily  sacrifice 
of  the  law  had  been  taken  away ;  and  that  the  unction  with  which 
'  the  Most  Holy '  had  been  '  anointed '  had  come  down  even  unto 
themselves.  From  the  first,  therefore,  they  did  not  scruple  to  meet, 
and  to-  invite  their  disciples  to  meet  together  for  prayer,  and 
especially  for  '  the  breaking  of  bread.'  They  did  not  scruple  to 
organise  in  Jerusalem  a  ministry — parallel  in  its  three  orders  to  the 
Levitical  ministry — a  ministry  in  which  St.  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  performed  unquestionably  a  bishop's  part.20  They  did  not 
scruple  to  hold  at  least  on  one  occasion  a  solemn  synod  under  his 
superintendence.21  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  nothing  at  the 
same  time  could  be  more  considerate,  nothing  more  charitable, 
nothing  more  alien  from  the  spirit  of  separation,  than  the  conduct  of 
the  apostles,  and  even  of  St.  Paul  himself,  towards  their  brethren  of 
the  elder  Church.  For  instance,  we  know  how  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost  they  still '  continued  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  Temple ; ' 
how  '  daily  in  the  Temple,'  as  well  as  '  at  home,  they  ceased  not  to 
teach  and  to  preach  Jesus  Christ ; '  and  how,  for  many  years  after  his 
conversion  and  call  to  the  apostleship,  St.  Paul  continued  to  frequent 
the  Temple,  especially  at  the  great  feasts — to  '  walk  orderly  and  to 
keep  the  law ; '  how  it  was  while  worshipping  in  the  Temple  he  was 
apprehended  and  carried  off  to  prison ;  and  lastly,  how,  when  he 
arrived  as  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  he  avowed  to  his  countrymen  there 
that  he  had  'committed  nothing  against  the  customs  of  their 
fathers.'  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  scrupulous 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  apostles  towards  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood may  account  in  some  degree  for  the  scanty  mention  made  in  the 
Acts  respecting  the  steps  which,  nevertheless,  we  know  were  taken  to 
institute  the  Christian  ministry  at  Jerusalem,  or  within  the  limits  of 
the  Holy  Land.  But,  however  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  they  did  not 

20  This  is  admitted  even  by  writers  such  as  Mosheim.     See  Outlines  of  Christian, 
Ministry,  pp.  58-70. 

21  Acts  xv.  13,  19. 
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set  themselves  up  to  dethrone  the  high  priest,  nor,  while  they 
reserved  the  obedience  which  they  owed  to  Grod,  did  they  seek  to 
withhold  the  honour  which  was  due  to  those  who  sat  in  Aaron's  seat. 
No !  they  left  it  dutifully  to  Grod  Himself  to  determine  the  time  and 
the  season  when,  as  Christ  had  foretold,  He  should  'come  and 
destroy  those  husbandmen  and  give  the  vineyard  to  others  ; '  when,  by 
the  utter  overthrow  of  the  city  and  Temple,  the  ordinances  which 
the  Most  High  had  instituted  he  only  should  annul ;  and  when  with- 
out the  breach  of  unity  the  law  which  was  given  by  Moses  should 
openly  make  way  for  the  more  perfect  dispensation  of  grace  and 
truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 

And  so  once  more,  when  we  examine  the  inspired  record  which 
describes  the  condition  of  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  we 
see  nothing  to  refute  but  much  to  confirm  the  same  argument. 
Cori  uptions  of  faith  and  practice,  more  or  less  grievous,  are  charged 
against  each  and  all  of  those  churches  ; 22  but  in  no  one  instance  does 
the  prescribed  remedy  consist  in  the  good  members  coming  out  from 
among  the  evil,  but  in  general  self-amendment,  and  in  the  whole- 
some exercise  of  legitimate  discipline.  In  the  Church  of  Ephesus 
there  were,  as  we  read,  4  false  apostles  and  the  deeds  of  the  Nico- 
laitans ; '  in  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia  was  '  the  synagogue  of  Satan ; ' 
in  Pergamos  were  they  that  '  held  the  doctrine  »f  Balaam ; '  in 
Thyatira  were  '  the  seductions  of  Jezebel  and  the  depths  of  Satan ; ' 
but  to  no  one  of  them  does  the  Spirit  speak  as  though  these  evils, 
intolerable  as  they  must  have  been,  and  destructive  alike  to  faith  and 
holiness,  were  to  be  corrected  or  redressed  by  adding  to  them  another 
and  it  may  be  a  still  greater  evil — another  and  it  may  be  a  still  more 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Divine  law — the  breach  of  unity.23 

A  chain  of  proofs  and  arguments  such  as  this  deduced  from  the 
whole  course  of  Grod's  dealings  with  His  Church,  as  they  are  recorded 
in  Scripture  for  our  instruction,  would  seem  to  draw  us  to  a  con- 
clusion which  is  irresistible.  And  this  conclusion  will  be  scarcely 
weakened  by  the  production  of  two  or  three  incidental  passages  to  be 
found  in  the  sacred  volume,  of  which,  if  the  apparent  tenor  is  rather 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the  interpretation  also  is  more  doubtful.  I 
allude  to  the  prophesying  of  Eldad  and  Medad  in  the  camp,  and  not 
in  the  Tabernacle  with  the  other  elders ;  to  the  person  in  the  Grospel 
who  was  suffered  to  cast  out  devils  in  Christ's  name,  though  he 
followed  not  in  company  with  the  apostles ;  and  to  St.  Paul's  de- 
claration of  his  rejoicing  that  Christ  should  be  preached  '  every  way,' 

22  And  so  of  the  Church  of  Corinth  Dean  Stanley  remarks  :  '  No  Church  of  later 
ages  has  presented  a  mort"  striking  example  of   corruption   or   laxity.      And  yet 
St.  Paul  does  not  call  on  his  converts  to  desert  their  community  '  (p.  25). 

23  The   Church  of  Ephesus  is  commended  for  hating  the  Nicolaitans,  and  the 
Church  of  Pergamos  reproved  for  tolerating  their  doctrine,  Rev.  ii.  6,  1 5.     But  this 
may  mean  no  more  than  that  the  one  exercised  and  the  other  neglected  necessary 
discipline  towards  them.     Comp.  Titus  iii.  10. 
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not  only  '  in  truth '  but  £  in  pretence  ; ' 24  passages,  all  of  which  may 
admit  of  being  explained  so  as  to  be  removed  altogether  out  of  our 
present  argument,  and  of  which  no  one  can  be  taken,  at  the 
utmost,  to  prove  more  than  this — that  Grod  may  occasionally  see  cause 
to  bear  with  and  convert  to  good  the  actions  of  men,  which  neverthe- 
less He  does  actually  disapprove,  and  eventually  designs  to  punish.25 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  Bible  contains  anything  more  which 
would  serve  to  throw  light  on  this  great  question,  unless  I  am  to 
notice  those  two  unhappy  incidents  which  occurred  at  Antioch :  one, 
in  which  St.  Peter  with  the  Jewish  converts  was  led  to  withdraw  and 
separate  himself  from  St.  Paul  and  their  Grentile  brethren ;  the 
other,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  contention  respecting  the  conduct 
of  John  Mark,  Paul  and  Barnabas  departed  asunder  one  from  the 
other.26  I  confess  indeed  that  unless  I  had  happened  to  know  that 
both  these  passages  are  sometimes  appealed  to  by  apologists  for 
separation,  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  that  they  are  capable 
of  being  regarded  by  intelligent  readers  in  that  light.  In  the  former 
the  separation  of  St.  Peter,  which  we  discover  afterwards  to  have 
been  merely  temporary,  is  left  on  record  only  to  be  condemned.  In 
the  latter  the  '  sharp  contention  '  of  Barnabas  and  Paul  led  indeed  to 
an  estrangement  between  them,  not  as  fellow-Christians  but  as 
fellow-travellers  and  missionaries  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  this  too 
was  only  for  a  season  we  have  ample  evidence  in  the  passages  in 
which  the  great  apostle  subsequently  mentions  Mark  as  his  c  fellow- 
labourer.'  27  This  latter  incident  is  however  of  use  to  show  that  very 
serious  disagreements,  especially  upon  methods  of  action  for  the  good 
of  the  Church,  may  arise  between  men  equally  excellent  of  the  same 
communion — such  disagreements  as  occasionally  exist  between  the 
leaders  of  so-called  '  parties '  within  the  Church  of  England  at  the 
present  day ;  but  it  obviously  affords  no  argument  whatever  in 
justification  of  individuals  or  bodies  of  Christians  forming  themselves 
into  distinctive  sects. 

Thus,  then,  I  have  examined  the  whole  of  the  inspired  volume 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  truth  upon  this  most  solemn  and 
important  subject.  And  certain  it  is  that,  after  the  most  careful  and 
exact  search  that  I  could  make,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  one 
single  text  which  can  fairly  be  set  off  against  those  numerous 
passages  in  which  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  separation  and  cherish- 
ing unity  is  expressly  commanded  or  obviously  implied.  One  more 
remark  still  remains  to  be  made  in  order  to  place  this  question  in  its 
proper  light.  It  will-  not,  I  think,  be  denied  that  a  certain  mysterious 
character  is  assigned  by  Revelation  to  the  Christian  Church,  which 
distinguishes  it  not  only  from  the  Church  of  the  Jews,  but  from  all 

24  See  Numb.  xi.  16-30;  Matt.  ix.  38;  Phil.  i.  15-18. 

25  See  Matt.  vii.  22,  23  ;  and  comp.  St.  Cyprian,  de  Unit.  Eccles.  c.  xv. 

28  Gal.  ii.  12;  Acts  xv.  39.  »  Phil.  ii.  24;  Col.  iv.  10;  2  Tim.  iv.  11. 
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other  societies  whatsoever,  and  which  we  mean  to  express,  when,  fol- 
lowing the  guidance  of  Scripture,  we  speak  of  it  as  the  Body  of  Christ. 
It  was  the  consideration  of  this  mystical  character  of  the  Christian 
society  which  led  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church  to  speak  at  once 
so  severely  and  so  pathetically  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  warn 
their  hearers  against  the  breach  of  unity.  I  gave  some  examples  of 
their  teaching  on  this  head  in  my  former  article,  and  they  could 
easily  be  multiplied ;  but  I  scarcely  think  that  this  is  necessary. 
Eather  I  would  venture  to  suppose  that  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  at  which  it  may  be  allowable  for  me  to  sum  up  the  results  of 
the  inquiry  upon  which  we  have  been  engaged.  And  they  are  these. 
The  Church,  which  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  is  a  mysterious  thing.  To 
make  a  division  in  that  Body  is  to  do  we  know  not  what.  But  if  we 
will  look  to  the  history  and  experience  of  the  elder  Church ;  if  we 
will  accept  the  teaching  and  example  of  Christ  Himself ;  if  we  will 
consent  to  be  guided  by  the  spiritual  lessons  set  forth  in  the  lives  and 
writings  of  the  apostles ;  or  if  we  will  deign  to  receive  instruction 
from  the  fathers  and  martyrs  of  the  primitive  Church  ;  if  we  will 
listen  to  all  or  any  of  these,  then,  however  we  may  have  been  inclined 
to  look  upon  separation  heretofore — and  I  speak  more  especially  of 
separation  among  Christians  who  live  together  in  the  same  place,  and 
are  natives  of  the  same  land — we  shall  now,  I  trust,  be  persuaded  that 
nothing  can  be  more  offensive  or  more  unjustifiable  in  the  sight  of 
God ;  and  whether  there  be  any  plea  whatever  that  can  suffice 
to  justify  it,  this,  if  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  deny,  we  shall  at 
least,  I  imagine,  be  inclined  to  doubt.  For  my  own  part,  I 
confess,  I  am  disposed  to  accept  the  conclusion 28  to  which  the  teaching 
of  (rod's  word  has  plainly  led,  as  a  proposition  universally  true, 
and  to  hold  that  in  no  circumstances  is  separation  from  a  living 
branch  of  the  Church  justifiable — such  separation,  I  mean,  as  involves 
the  setting  up  of  a  rival  or  antagonistic  communion.  This  was  the 
principle  for  which  St.  Augustine  contended  against  the  Donatists. 
To  repeat  the  passage  quoted  in  my  former  paper  :  '  Fieri  non  potest 
utaliqui  habeant  causam  justarn  qua  communionem  suam  separent  a 
communione  orbis  terrarum,  eamque  appellent  Ecclesiam  Christi.'  Or, 
if  it  be  thought  that  some  ambiguity  may  lurk  in  that  form  of  words 
from  the  want  of  an  article  in  the  Latin  language,  so  that  we  cannot 
certainly  tell  whether  the  words  '  Ecclesiam  Christi '  are  intended  to 
mean  '  a  Church  of  Christ,'  or  '  the  Church  of  Christ,'  then  let  me 
produce  a  passage  from  another  work  of  the  same  high  authority, 
which  can  admit  of  no  doubt :  '  Ha^c  de  Scripturis  sanctis  documenta 
proferimus,  ut  appareat  facile  non  esse  quidquam  gravius  sacrilegio 
schismatis,  quia  PILECIDEND.E  UNITATIS  NULLA  EST  JUSTA  NECESSITAS/ 
And  why  ?  Because  in  the  words  of  St.  Irenseus,  which  I  before 
quoted,  '  the  evils  of  schism  are  so  great  that  no  reformation  to  be 

28  It  will  be  obvious  that  this  conclusion  must  involve  a  wide  allowance  for  free 
discussion  within  the  Church. 
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effected  by  those  who  separate  can  be  an  equivalent  for  it.'  It  is  true, 
the  present  circumstances  of  Christendom  are,  unhappily,  not  so 
favourable  to  the  application  of  St.  Augustine's  principle  as  they  were 
in  his  own  day,  that  is,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  ;  but  wher- 
ever it  can  be  applied — as  it  certainly  can  be  among  ourselves — I 
see  nothing  that  can  excuse  us  from  endeavouring  to  do  our  utmost  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  I  cannot  think  that  either  the  vicious  conduct 
of  individual  ministers,  or  the  general  corruption  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body ;  either  the  abuses  of  patronage  (which  in  Scotland  has  now 
ceased  to  exist),  or  the  tyrannical  aggressions  of  the  civil  power,  can 
justify  Christians  in  separating  from  each  other :  on  the  contrary 
I  am  convinced  that  their  duty  is  to  combine  only  the  more  closely 
when  they  are  subject  to  such  evils,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  contend  against  them  (as  most  assuredly  they  ought  to  contend 
against  them)  with  greater  effect.  Neither  can  I  think  that  the 
admission  even  of  doctrinal  errors  which  do  not  go  to  destroy  the  very 
essence  of  the  faith,  is  sufficient  to  excuse,  still  less  to  necessitate 
separation.  Patience — patience  under  protest — is  the  only  remedy, 
supported  by  the  assurance  that  in  His  own  good  time  '  God  will 
avenge  His  own  elect,  though  He  bear  long  with  them.'  It  is  felt,  I 
know,  in  every  such  case  that  we  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  evils 
off  ourselves  when  we  separate  from  the  communion  in  which  they 
exist.29  It  is  argued  that  we  must  do  homage  to  Christ  and  not 
to  Antichrist ;  that  we  must  render  unto  Caesar  only  the  things  that 
are  Csesar's ;  that  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.  But  all 
such  pleas  (while  they  savour  too  much  of  a  refined  selfishness,  and 
while  they  tend  to  place  men  in  the  Pharisaical  position  of  appearing 
to  say  to  those  from  whom  they  separate  :  '  Come  not  near  to  me,  I 
am  holier  than  thou ' )  involve,  moreover,  a  begging  of  the  question 
that  has  to  be  proved ;  viz.  what  is  true  homage  to  Christ,  what  is 
true  obedience  to  God.  And  the  result  of  acting  upon  them  is,  that 
men  do  in  fact  DISOBEY  GOD,  and  OBEY  MAN  ;  that  is,  they  obey  the 
dictates  of  their  own  self-will,  or  impatience,  or  misguided  zeal, 
when  they  separated  In  other  words,  they  put  themselves  in  the 
case  which  St.  Paul  condemns,  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come. 
And  though  undoubtedly  much  apparent  good  does  often  come  for  a 
time,  yet  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  found  that  the  general  result  is 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  course.  So  then,  as  long  as 
the  branch  of  the  Church  of  which  we  are  members — supposing  it 
can  claim,  more  or  less  directly,  an  apostolic  origin — is  not  actually 
dead,  or  severed  by  apostasy  from  the  one  Body  of  Christ,  we  may  not 

29  '  We  now  withdraw,  .  .  .  with  an  assured  conviction  that  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  any  consequences  that  may  follow  from  this  our  enforced  separation.' — 
First  Protest  of  the  Free  Church,  at  the  end.  Not  a  syllable  of  regret  is  expressed 
throughout  the  document  for  the  breach  of  unity ;  nor  is  there  in  the  second  and 
larger  Protest.  See  Dr.  R.  Buchanan's  Ten  Tears'1  Conflict,  vol.  ii.  Appendix. 

M  See  Bom.  xvi.  17,  18. 
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separate  ourselves  from  it.  Like  the  fellow-mariners  of  St.  Paul,  if 
we  wish  to  be  « saved,'  however  dark  and  tempestuous  may  be  the 
vessel's  course,  we  must  «  remain  in  the  ship,'  until  it  has  become,  if 
unhappily  it  is  destined  to  become,  an  actual  wreck. 

In  my  former  article  I  showed,  I  hope,  with  sufficient  clearness, 
that  the  English  Keformation  requires  no  defence  from  this  point  of 
view.  Of  the  Keformation  in  Scotland  if  it  is  more  difficult  to  say 
the  same,  at  least  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  chief  agents  in 
that  crisis  had  been  driven  to  the  violent  courses  they  pursued  by 
the  certainty  that  any  attempt  made  on  their  part  to  propagate  the 
reformed  doctrine,  or  to  escape  from  the  errors  and  corruptions  then 
prevalent,  by  peaceful  means,  would  have  been  visited  upon  them,  as 
it  had  been  actually  visited  (among  others)  upon  Patrick  Hamilton, 
Henry  Forest,  Greorge  Wishart,  and  Walter  Mill,  by  the  cruel  death 
of  burning  at  the  stake  ;  and,  moreover,  was  denounced,  and  would 
have  been  visited  upon  Knox  himself  if  he  had  not  made  his  escape 
beyond  the  sea.  In  short,  with  them  it  was  a  struggle  not  only  for 
the  truth  of  Gfod,  as  they  believed  it,  but  for  their  lives  and  for  their 
liberties ;  lives  threatened  and  liberties  taken  from  them  (be  it  further 
remembered)  by  men  who  acted  in  subjection  to  the  usurped  authority 
of  a  foreign  potentate,  to  whom,  as  Scotchmen,  they  owed  no  alle- 
giance ;  so  that  in  all  this  conflict  there  was  a  complication  of  in- 
terests, sacred  and  secular,  which  in  a  great  measure  takes  it  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  question  we  are  now  considering. 

Of  our  subsequent  separations  it  would  be  easy,  but  not,  I  fear, 
very  profitable,  to  speak.  In  my  former  article  I  ventured  to  say  of 
the  two  principal  among  them  that  they  would  not,  in  my  opinion, 
be  able  to  stand  against  a  fair  application  of  the  Scriptural  argument 
which  has  been  now  exhibited.  It  is  true  Lord  Macaulay,  with  no 
strong  interest,  it  may  be  feared,  in  the  welfare  of  any  Church,  has 
told  us  that  'the  union  accomplished  in  1707  has  been  a  great 
blessing  both  to  England  and  to  Scotland.  But  it  has  been  a 
blessing,  because  in  constituting  one  State  it  left  two  Churches.'' 31 
Unhappily  our  then  bishops  gave  King  William,  politically  speaking, 
no  alternative  ;  and  therefore  the  question  of  his  choice  need  not 
now  be  raised.  Neither  can  it  now  be  of  any  avail  to  discuss  the 
justice  or  constitutional  character  of  the  measure  which,  in  1689-90, 
disestablished  and  disendowed  the  then  bishops  and  clergy,  without 
any  regard  to  existing  interests ;  or  to  inquire  into  the  truth 32  or 
validity  of  the  plea  upon  which  the  said  measure  was  made  to  rest, 
viz.  that  the  change  adopted  was  '  most  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of 

31  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ir.  p,  268.     The  way  Mr.  Hallam  disposes  of  the  matter 
is  still  less  worthy  of  a  philosophical  historian  (Const.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  444). 

82  Many  authorities,  some  of  them  Presbyterian,  have  denied  or  doubted  the  truth 
of  that  plea.     Burton's  statement  of  the  case  may  be  seen,  vol.  vii.  pp.  184-90,  202 
Dr.  Grubb's,  vol.  iii.  p.  317  note. 
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the  people.'  The  time  is  long  gone  by  for  altercation  upon  such 
points,  and  nothing  but  an  unchristian  spirit  of  retaliation  would 
seek  to  resuscitate  it.  But  so  much  at  least  may  be  said  in  reference 
to  Lord  Macaulay's  remark :  the  sooner  the  4  two  Churches  '  can  safely 
and  wisely  be  brought  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  (rod's  law,  the 
better  it  will  be  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  l  one  State.'  Again, 
we  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  *  to  the  moral  attitude  of 
the  Free  Church  as  a  body  scarcely  any  word  weaker  or  lower  than 
that  of  majesty  is,  according  to  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism, 
justly  applicable.' 33  And  this  may  be  granted  if  we  are  to  speak 
merely  /car'  av6po)7rov.  But  the  precept  of  Solon,  '  never  to  call  any 
man  happy  before  his  death,'  is  no  less  applicable  in  the  case  of 
institutions.  We  must  wait  to  see  what  they  are  to  come  to.  We 
have  seen,  during  recent  years,  enough  to  enable  us  to  discern  more 
and  more  of  the  true  character  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Some  of  us, 
perhaps,  are  already  beginning  to  feel  uneasy  as  to  what  may  be  the 
consequences  to  England  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
righteous  as  that  measure,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  appeared  to  be. 
What  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  Free  Church  ?  Is  it  to  become  the 
maim,  cause  of  our  ceasing  to  exhibit  in  Scotland  any  national  re- 
cognition of  reformed  Christianity,  or  even  of  religion  itself — and 
this  notwithstanding  its  own  strongly  avowed  original  testimony  in 
favour  of  such  recognition  ?  And  then  is  the  spreading  influence  of 
its  '  majestical '  spirit  further  to  lead,  in  due  time,  to  the  disesta- 
blishment of  the  Church  of  England — to  be  followed  by  the  downfall 
of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  monarchy  ?  And,  to  crown  all,  is  it 
finally  to  be  the  means  of  Popery  overcoming  Protestantism  ? 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  present  position  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs  in  Scotland  it  will  not  appear  necessary  that  I  should 
say  more  in  order  to  bring  the  foregoing  arguments  to  bear  upon 
them.  For  many  years  past  no  public  document  professing  to  deal 
with  our  social  or  religious  condition  has  appeared — no  Moderator's 
address,  no  Committee's  report  on  Christian  life  and  work,  no  statis- 
tical account  of  the  condition  of  our  demoralised  poor — which  has 
not  deplored  the  miserable  effects  of  our  unchristian  divisions  as 
among  the  foremost  of  the  evils  that  we  ought  to  grapple  with.  In 
a  recent  number  of  the  Princeton  Revieiv  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  Presbyterianism,  after  writing  complainingly  of  *  the  wranglings, 
the  splits,  the  secessions,  the  disruptions,  the  multiplied  belligerencies 
occurring  within  the  Presbyterian  family '  in  general,  proceeds  to 
speak  more  particularly  of  Scotland  as  follows  : — 

From  the  period  of  the  formation  in  1733,  under  Ebenezer  Erskine,  of  the 
Associate  Presbytery,  and  its  speedy  subdivision,  in  1739,  into  Burghers  and  Anti- 
Burghers,  onward  through  the  subsequent  conflicts  and  divisions  represented  in  the 
Relief,  the  Old  Lights  and  the  New,  and  other  seceding  organisations,  till  the  historic 

**  Quoted  in  the  Princeton  Review  for  January,  p.  38. 
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Disruption  of  1843,  there  is  apparently  a  series  of  centrifugal  forces  warring  against 
the  coherencies  of  the  Presbyterian  system,  and  whirling  into  perpetual  separation 
and  antagonism  those  whom  a  true,  warm  Catholicity  would  have  held  together 
in  '  happy  union.' 

When  adherents  and  admirers  speak  in  this  manner,  what  might 
not  an  adversary  say?  And  still  we  see  no  attempt  made  to 
grapple  with  all  this  acknowledged  evil,  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  to 
probe  it  to  the  core.  Eather,  what  too  often  occurs  to  us,  instead,  is 
to  hear,  on  the  one  hand,  delusive  flattery  of  '  Bible-loving  Scotland,' 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  violent  denunciations  of  Popery,  or  angry  com- 
plaints against  the  large  and  increasing  numbers  of  our  landed  pro- 
prietors and  educated  classes,  whose  tastes,  whose  convictions,  or 
whose  hereditary  associations  incline  them  to  range  themselves  under 
the  old-fashioned  banner  of  '  Evangelical  Truth  and  Apostolical 
Order,'  rather  than  accept  a  system  which,  on  various  accounts,  does 
not  appear  to  them  to  possess  equal  advantages.  And  in  the  mean 
time,  in  very  much  of  our  existing  separation  there  is  no  reality,  but 
the  reality  of  the  mischief  which,  both  positively  and  negatively,  it 
cannot  fail  to  cause.  This  is  the  case  more  especially  between  our- 
selves and  a  large  number  of  professing  Presbyterians.  I  shall  give 
no  offence,  I  believe,  when  I  state,  as  a  matter  which  has  frequently 
come  within  my  own  experience,  that  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  not 
of  the  Established  Church  only,  do  not  scruple  to  avow  that,  had 
they  been  living  in  England,  they  would  gladly  have  been  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  English  Church.  It  is,  and  has  been,  the  boast 
of  many,  as  of  the  late  universally  esteemed  Dr.  Norman  Macleod, 
not  only  that  they  have  constantly  attended  without  scruple  the 
services  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  while  sojourning  in  England,  but 
that  they  have  themselves  publicly  used  those  services,  as  though  they 
had  been  English  clergymen,  while  travelling  on  the  Continent.  But 
if  this  be  so,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  solemn  promise  exacted  not 
only  from  probationers  and  ministers  at  their  Ordination,  but  also 
from  lay  elders,  to  the  effect  that  they  will  '  never  endeavour  directly 
or  indirectly  the  prejudice  or  subversion  '  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
government  as  it  now  exists  ?  And  in  the  case  of  ministers  it  has 
further  been  required,  by  an  act  of  General  Assembly  since  1711,  that 
they  should  profess  themselves  persuaded  that  the  said  Church  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  '  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline '  that  go  along 
with  it,  is  so  '  founded  upon  the  word  of  Grod  and  agreeable  thereto ' 
that  it  must  be  '  maintained,  supported,  and  defended  '  by  them  '  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  during  all  the  days  of  their  life.' 34  What 
are  we  to  say  to  these  requirements?  In  the  first  place  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  them  required  in  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  or  in  our  own  Church.  Epi- 
scopacy has  had  recourse  to  no  such  questionable  expedients  to  main- 

31  See  Taylor  Innes'  Lam  of  Creeds,  p.  104  seq. ;  also  pp.  84,  89. 
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tain  itself.     It  has  been   content   to  trust  simply  to   the   force  of 
argument,  Scriptural  and  historical,  in  its  behalf.     But  further,  is  the 
exaction  of  such  a  promise,  when  compared  with  the  full  teaching 
of  Scripture,  and  with  the  entire  history  of  the  Church,  defensible  in 
the  sight  of  God  ?     Does  it  not  look  like  a  desire  to  maintain  separa- 
tion for  separation's  sake  ?     Such,  I  know,  is  the  effect  which  it  has 
upon  the  minds  of  many,  who,  though  they  desire  the  causes  of  our 
separation  to  be  removed,  yet  feel  that,  with  that  chain  fastened 
around  their  necks,  they  cannot  stir.     But  is  their  scruple  a  sound 
one  ?     In  other  words,  is  such  a  promise  morally  binding  ?     Looking 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  greatest  of  our  British  casuists — Bishop 
Sanderson — in  the  seventh  of  his  lectures  De  Juramenti  promissorii 
Obligations,*5  we  may  fairly  plead  for  a  negative  reply  to  this  question 
under  his  fourth  case,  change  of  circumstances;  and  again,  under 
his  fifth  case,  which  rules  that  the  party  who  imposes  the  oath  'may 
release  from  it,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  all  reasonable  endea- 
vours must  be  allowed  to  show  by  argument  why  he  ought  to  do  so. 
And  this,  no  doubt,  would  be  the  justification  of  Lord  Kinloch — a 
man  of  high  religious  principle — when,  being  both  a  lay  elder,  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  promise,  and  also  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  he   did   not   scruple  (as  was  shown   in   my  former  article) 
publicly  to  recommend  a  modification  of  the  existing  Presbyterian 
system  in  order  to  introduce  the  advantages  of  Episcopacy.     But  to 
revert  to  the  former  case  supposed  by  Bishop  Sanderson,  as  applicable  to 
the  Presbyterian  position  at  the  present  day.     That  there  has  been  since 
1711   a  great  'change  of  circumstances'  no  one  can  deny.     In  the 
first  place  there  is  now  no  fear  whatever,  as  there  was  then,  from 
the  remembrance  of  unconstitutional  proceedings  under  the  Stuarts, 
that  any  attempt  will  be  made  on  the  part  of  England  to  interfere 
with  the  spontaneous   wishes  of  the   Scottish   people   as  exhibited 
through  their  General  Assembly,  in  regard  to  the  management  of  their 
own  ecclesiastical  affairs.     Again,  the  line  taken  up  now  on  the  Pres- 
byterian side  by  all  the  most  competent  judges  upon  the  question  of 
Church  government  is  entirely  different  from  what  it  was  then.     If 
it  is  now  maintained  at  all  that  Presbyterian  Church  government  is 
'  founded  upon  the  word  of  God  and  agreeable  thereto,'  it  is  so  in  a 
sense   far  laxer  and  less  exclusive  than  that  which  was  commonly 
received  at  the  Revolution  period.     But  more  than  this.    However  we 
may  disregard  the  testimony  of  Gibbon  (quoted  in  my  former  article) 
respecting  the  uniform  teaching   of  ecclesiastical  history  from  the 
second  to  the  sixteenth  century,  a  more  correct  exegetical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  has  made  it  now  im- 
possible  to   ignore  the  fact,  which  to  all   appearance  was   entirely 
ignored  in  the  discussions  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,36  that  James, 
as  bishop  of  Jerusalem,37  was  something  more  than  a  Presbyterian 

14  See  Sanderson's  Works,  vol.  IT.  p.  342. 
36  See  Outlines  of  Christian  Ministry,  p.  80.  "  Ibid.  pp.  58-70, 
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moderator,  whatever"  may  still  be  thought  of  the  cases  of  Timothy  and 
Titus  or  of  the  '  Angels '  of  the  Seven  Churches  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
no  less  than  treason  against  the  plain  teaching  of  (rod's  word  to 
assume  its  authority  as  given  in  behalf  of  a  system  which  excludes 
the  recognition  of  such  an  episcopacy.  But  better  perhaps  than  any 
casuist  our  great  dramatic  poet  would  teach  us  what  to  think  of  pro- 
mises which  are,  at  all  events,  utterly  inconsistent  and  irreconcilable 
with  the  SUPKEME  DIVINE  LAW  OF  CHRISTIAN  UNITY. 

It  .is  a  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin ; 

But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 

In  my  former  article  I  quoted  the  words,  written  in  1872,  of  the 
Moderator  Designate  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  present  year,  in 
which  he  acknowledged  '  the  weaknesses  of  the  Presbyterian  system 
from  the  disuse  of  Episcopacy.'  On  our  own  side,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  now  words  spoken  in  that  same  year  by  the  present  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  in  a  synodal  address  to  his  clergy.  After  insisting  upon 
our  duty  to  testify  to  '  that  apostolic  order  which  through  the  good 
providence  of  God  we  have  inherited,'  he  proceeded  thus  : — 

'  Does  this  require  of  us  that  we  shall  cease  to  regard  as  brethren  those  who  love 
and  honour  the  same  Divine  Redeemer  ?  Does  it  justify  us  in  speaking  of  such  men 
who  have  not  caused  divisions,  but  inherited  them,  as  guilty  of  the  sin  of  schism  ? 
Does  it  excuse  us  when  we  dishonour  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  pleased  to  work 
abundantly  by  their  ministrations,  by  speaking  of  that  work  in  the  language  of 
contempt  ?  Nay,  does  it  justify  us  in  drawing  a  line  of  demarcation  round  our- 
selves, and  saying  The  temple  of  the  Lord  are  we  ? 

Indignantly  repudiating  on  our  behalf  all  such  unchristian  pre- 
sumption, he  went  on  to  refer  to  the  correspondence  which  had  then 
recently  taken  place,  with  a  view  to  union  between  the  bishops  of 
the  province  of  South  Africa,  of  whom  he  himself  was  one,  and  the 
Dutch  Eeformed  Church  ; 38  and  in  the  course  of  which  the  late  Bishop 
of  Cape  Town,  as  Metropolitan,  writing  in  his  own  name  and  in  the 
names  of  all  his  brethren,  had  used  these  words  : — 

We  do  not  dispute  that  your  members  receive  through  the  sacraments  ad- 
ministered by  you  that  which  your  Church  leads  them  to  expect  they  will  receive  ; 
nor  do  we  doubt  that  the  Holy  Ghost  works  in  the  conversion  of  souls  to  God  in 
and  through  your  ministry.  It  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  sinful  to  doubt  this. 
"Wherever  there  is  godliness,  there  must  be  grace  and  the  Author  of  it. 

I  need  not  say  how  cordially  I  concur  in  these  sentiments,  and  in  the 
remark  added  by  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  principles  thus 
enunciated  '  must  lead,  as  their  legitimate  consequence,  to  such  acts 
of  brotherly  intercourse  as  shall  manifest  their  truth.' 

I  have  now  reached  the  conclusion  at  which  I  aimed  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  my  twofold  subject.  The  Presbyterian  Church  as  now 

M  This  interesting  correspondence  is  to  be  found  in  two  pamphlets  (which  I 
received  from  Bishop  Gray  shortly  before  his  death),  entitled  Unity  of  Christendom 
and  Union  of  Churches,  Cape  Town,  1871.  The  passage  quoted  is  at  p.  14  of  the 
former.  It  had  attracted  my  notice  before  I  saw  it  in  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh's 
address. 
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established  is  unquestionably,  so  far  as  human  law  can  make  it, 
(  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.'  In  order  fully  to  deserve  the  name,  all 
that  it  requires  is  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  divine  law  of 
unity  :  which  is  not  to  be  done  by  placing  itself  in  subjection  to  the 
Church  of  Kome,  nor  by  severing  its  connection  with  the  State.  And 
having  been  brought  into  harmony  with  that  law,  it  would  then  be 
able  to  appeal — not  to  us,  for  we  should  be  already  with  it — but  to  all 
others  who  are  now  separated  from  it  (Romanists  included),  in  a  way 
that  it  cannot  do  so  long  as  its  only  real  sanction  is  the  sanction  of 
the  civil  power.  It  would  then  have  assumed  its  true  and  un- 
assailable position  as  the  National  Church :  provided  it  has  had  the 
Christian  boldness  and  the  Christian  patriotism  to  tell  its  adherents 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  has  seen  cause  to  act,  and  has  been  able 
to  convince  them  of  their  justice  and  their  truth.  Without  any 
sacrifice  of  its  national  independence,  it  would  then  find  itself  in 
communion  not  only  with  the  Church  of  England,  but  with  all  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformed  Anglican  Communion  throughout  the 
world ;  and  so  would  have  become  one  of  that  great  body,  of  which 
De  Maistre,  though  a  Romanist,  declared  :  '  Si  jamais  les  Chretiens  se 
rapprochent,  comme  tout  les  y  invite,  il  semble  que  la  motion  doit 
partir  de  1'Eglise  d'Angleterre.' 39 

Before  the  Reformation,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  common  with 
the  other  Churches  of  Western  Christendom,  had  suffered  greatly  by 
undue  accretions.  Since  the  Reformation,  through  excessive  reaction, 
it  has  suffered,  even  in  times  of  Episcopalian  ascendency,  by  undue 
curtailment,  as  for  instance  by  disuse  of  Confirmation.  It  will  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  charity  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  exist- 
ing defects.  The  principles  upon  which  this  is  to  be  done  have  been 
sufficiently  pointed  out ;  and  at  the  same  time  enough,  I  hope,  has 
been  said  to  constitute  a  basis  upon  which  the  Presbyterians  and 
Episcopalians  of  Scotland  may,  in  (rod's  good  time,  be  brought  more 
closely  together.  I  must  again  repeat  that  throughout  the  discussion 
I  have  had  no  design  whatever  to  impute  the  blame  of  our  separation 
to  one  side  or  another.  Historically  speaking,  there  have  been  great 
difficulties  to  encounter,  which  must  render  the  retrospect  of  the  past 
not  so  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished  for  either  side.  In  the  hope 
that  we  are  coming  to  a  period  when  a  fresh  departure  may  be  taken 
for  the  good  of  both,  my  object  has  been  to  invite  all  concerned  to  the 
calm  consideration  of  a  GREAT  DUTY  to  be  performed,  and  of  the 
methods  by  which  it  may  be  best  discharged.  Such  consideration  cannot 
fail,  I  would  hope,  to  be  of  use,  and  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  sooner 
or  later  to  bear  fruit,  if  not  in  the  form  which  I  have  ventured  to 
recommend,  yet  in  some  other,  which  an  abler  or  wiser  investigator  of 
the  subject  may  be  led  to  propose. 

CHARLES  WORDSWORTH,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 

*9  Sur  la  France,  ch.  ii. 
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POLITICAL    CLUBS  AND  PARTY 
ORGANIZATION. 


THE  success  of  the  Conservative  party  at  the  General  Election  of  1874 
is  commonly  attributed  to  the  perfection  of  that  party's  political 
organization.  Though  the  dissolution  was  as  great  a  surprise  to 
Conservatives  as  to  Liberals,  yet  the  latter  are  supposed  to  owe  their 
utter  discomfiture  to  being  wholly  unprepared  for  an  emergency. 
Doubtless  all  the  details  of  electioneering  had  been  deeply  studied, 
and  the  best  method  of  procedure  skilfully  turned  to  account  by 
Conservative  party  managers.  Long  before  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his 
premature  appeal  to  the  country,  they  laboured  to  place  the  names  of 
all  Conservative  voters  on  the  registers,  and  astutely  endeavoured  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  enfranchised  working-men  by  providing  clubs  for 
them  where  they  might  enjoy  refreshment  after  the  labours  of  the 
day,  and  at  the  same  time  become  enthusiastic  supporters  of  Mr. 
Disraeli.  While  the  regular  army  was  thus  recruited  and  disciplined, 
the  help  of  auxiliaries  was  artfully  invoked  by  the  leaders  in  Parlia- 
ment. They  informed  the  military  officers,  the  Government  clerks, 
the  parsons  and  publicans  who  complained  of  having  been  aggrieved, 
harassed,  and  oppressed  by  the  vigorous  and  patriotic  policy  of  a 
reforming  and  economic  Administration,  that  their  mourning  would 
be  turned  into  joy  on  the  advent  of  a  strong,  compassionate  and  Con- 
servative Ministry.  Those  persons,  among  the  unthinking  multitude 
who  railed  against  the  Liberal  Government  for  having  submitted 
great  national  questions  to  arbitration  rather  than  risk  a  war  or  suffer 
international  bitterness  to  continue,  were  repeatedly  assured  that  a 
Conservative  triumph  at  the  polls  would  be  speedily  followed  by  the 
costly  excitement  of  a  spirited  foreign  policy.  When  the  votes  of  the 
people  were  counted,  it  was  found  that  a  defeat  had  been  inflicted  on 
the  Liberal  party  as  crushing  and  ominous  as  that  which  was  the  lot 
of  '  Fox's  Martyrs '  ninety  years  before,  a  defeat  which  was  then  fol- 
lowed by  a  baneful  and  almost  unbroken  ascendency  of  the  Tory  party 
during  nearly  half  a  century. 

An  important  difference  must  be  noted  between  the  Liberal  rout 
in  1874  and  the  catastrophe  which  befel  the  Whigs  in  1784.     The 
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latter  had  been  hindered,  owing  to  the  personal  and  high-handed 
intervention  of  the  Sovereign,  from  carrying  a  measure  which  they 
rightly  deemed  of  first  importance.  A  struggle  next  took  place  in 
which  the  tongue  of  Charles  James  Fox  was  pitted  against  the  will  of 
George  the  Third,  and  victory  in  this  struggle  was  denied  to  the 
great  Whig  statesman,  because  many  who  had  long  followed  and  trusted 
him  held  that  he  had  been  recreant  to  his  principles  by  coalescing 
with  Lord  North.  The  East  India  Bill,  which  was  framed  by  the 
Coalition  Ministry  to  settle  the  Indian  Government  on  a  just  and  defen- 
sible foundation,  had  its  merits  disputed  by  many  Whigs  and  its  faults 
exaggerated  by  all  Tories ;  so  that,  when  the  election  day  arrived,  the 
supporters  of  Fox  could  plead  nothing  more  on  his  behalf  than  that 
his  good  intentions  had  been  improperly  thwarted  by  a  power  superior 
to  his  own.  No  list  of  great  and  beneficent  measures  could  then 
be  held  forth,  in  token  of  services  rendered,  and  as  the  prelude  to 
future  achievements,  such  as  was  ready  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
supporters  at  the  last  general  election.  The  chief  business  which  the 
Administration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  had  undertaken  was  thoroughly  exe- 
cuted. By  abolishing  the  pernicious  system  of  purchase,  the  rule 
over  the  army  had  been  transferred  from  the  officers  to  the  nation. 
One  memorable  Act  provided  for  the  universal  education  of  the 
people,  another  secured  to  the  elector  the  protection  of  the  Ballot. 
Two  measures  had  been  added  to  the  Statute  Book,  the  Irish 
Church  Act  and  the  Irish  Land  Act,  which  were  so  sweeping 
in  their  consequences  as  to  be  styled  revolutionary.  Not  the 
least  among  the  merits  of  these  Acts  was  the  proof  which  they 
afforded  of  an  irrepressible  determination  to  remove  at  any  sacrifice 
the  grievances  which  had  almost  justified  disaffection  in  Ireland, 
and  had  naturally  aroused  foreign  sympathy  with  her  woes,  while 
the  Acts  demonstrated  that  the  Legislature  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
when  suitably  addressed,  was  fully  competent,  as  well  as  perfectly 
disposed,  to  supply  fitting  remedies  for  real  Irish  wrongs.  In 
acknowledgment  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Liberals  to  appease  Irish 
discontent  by  rendering  full  justice  to  Ireland,  a  number  of  Irish 
constituencies  returned  representatives  who  were  emphatically  pledged 
to  vilify  and  checkmate  the  Liberal  party,  and  to  prosecute  a  policy 
which  logically  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  This  result  was 
clearly  not  attributable  to  the  super-excellence  of  Conservative  organ- 
ization. It  is  equally  certain  that  the  defeat  of  the  Liberals  cannot  be 
adequately  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  they  lacked  the  organiza- 
tion which  made  their  opponents  masters  of  the  field. 

This  hypothesis,  though  ludicrously  imperfect  as  an  explanation 
of  acknowledged  facts,  has  been  accepted  by  many  earnest  and  well- 
intentioned  Liberals  as  an  incontestable  truth.  They  contend  that  a 
thorough  organization  of  their  party  is  alone  wanted  in  order  to  pass 
from  the  cold  shade  of  opposition  into  the  sunshine  of  power.  Hence 
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it  is  announcements  frequently  appear  in  the  newspapers  to  the  effect 
that  a  Eeform  Club  has  been  founded  and  a  Liberal  Association  esta- 
blished in  some  town  or  city.  Even  the  University  of  Oxford,  once  the 
last  refuge  in  this  land  of  that  doctrine  of  divine  right  which  still  re- 
mains an  article  of  faith  in  Court  circles  at  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Constantinople,  is  now  favoured  with  a  Club  bearing  the  name  of 
Palmerston,  and  designed  to  foster  Liberalism  in  an  old,  and  at  one 
time  an  impregnable,  stronghold  of  reaction. 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  English  politicians  to  fancy  that  they  could 
advance  their  ends  by  establishing  political  clubs.  This  notion  was 
a  common  one  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  When  Swift,  hoping 
to  obtain  from  the  Tories,  led  by  Harley  and  St.  John,  the  preferment 
which  he  failed  to  get  frcm  the  Whigs,  led  by  Somers  and  Grodolphin, 
had  become  a  staunch  upholder  of  a  Tory  Administration,  he  plumed 
himself  upon  having  furthered  the  cause  which  he  had  at  heart  by 
founding  the  Tory  '  Society  of  Brothers.'  These  political  brethren, 
who  numbered  sixteen,  dined  together  at  short  intervals,  discussed 
business  over  their  wine,  and  effected  nothing  worthy  of  commemora- 
tion. 

Not  long  afterwards  a  hundred  and  fifty  country  members  of  Par- 
liament formed  themselves  into  the  October  Club,  regularly  dined 
together,  bemused  themselves  with  strong  ale,  and  settled  the  proper 
way  in  which  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  They  seemed 
to  have  been  as  wise  and  dogmatic  as  the  Squire  Western  of  a  later 
day  ;  their  antipathy  to  the  Whigs,  whom  he  styled  *  Eoundheads 
and  Hanover  rats,'  was  even  more  deadly  than  his.  Their  grievance 
was  that  the  Ministry  which  they  honoured  with  their  support  dis- 
played unpardonable  reluctance  in  dealing  with  the  leading  members 
of  that  which  had  been  displaced ;  that  the  Ministry  was  not  only 
averse  to  beheading  Grodolphin  and  Somers,  Halifax  and  Maryborough, 
but  hesitated  to  inflict  minor  punishment  upon  every  official  in  the 
Government  service  who  was  suspected  of  the  taint  of  Whiggism. 
After  annoying  and  embarrassing  the  Ministers  whom  they  professed 
to  admire,  the  members  of  the  October  Club  yielded  to  the  remon- 
strance of  Swift,  which  was  couched  in  terms  resembling  those  used 
by  James  the  First  to  a  foolish  Court  preacher,  being  in  substance, 
Talk  sense  or  be  silent.  Acknowledging  their  inability  to  talk  sense 
and  the  propriety  of  silence,  the  majority  of  the  members  left  the 
club,  which  soon  after  was  transformed  into  a  purely  Jacobite  and 
impotent  society  under  the  name  of  the  March  Club.  The  Whigs 
met  in  the  Hanoverian  Club,  and  testified  their  unflinching  loyalty  to 
the  Revolution  Settlement  by  drinking  confusion,  or  worse,  to  the 
Pretender. 

Soon  after  the  first  scion  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  who  could 
boast  that  he  was  born  and  bred  a  Briton  ascended  the  throne  of 
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this  realm,  the  supporters  of  his  favourite,  Lord  Bute,  formed  the 
Ministerial  Club  which  met  at  the  Cocoa  Tree  Tavern,  and  became 
known  by  the  name  of  its  meeting-place.  This  club  had  the  distinc- 
tion, which  insures  immortality  to  it,  of  numbering  Edward  Gibbon 
among  its  members.  The  illustrious  historian  records  in  his  journal 
that,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1762,  he  dined  and  supped  there,  and 
that  the  club  '  affords  every  evening  a  sight  truly  English.  Twenty 
or  thirty,  perhaps,  of  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom,  in  point  of  fashion 
and  fortune,  supping  at  little  tables  covered  with  a  napkin,  in  the 
middle  of  a  coffee-room,  upon  a  bit  of  cold  meat  or  a  sandwich,  and 
drinking  a  glass  of  punch.  At  present  we  are  full  of  King's  Councillors 
and  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  who,  having  jumped  into  the  Ministry, 
make  a  very  singular  medley  of  their  old  principles  and  language  with 
their  modern  ones.'  Members  of  modern  clubs  and  the  multitudes 
who,  in  these  days,  derive  their  notions  of  club  life  from  the  florid 
pages  of  imaginative  feminine  novelists,  will  regard  the  foregoing 
picture  with  feelings  similar  to  those  with  which  they  read  about  the 
rush- strewn  floors  and  oiled  paper  window-panes  of  their  remote,  un- 
polished, and  hardy  ancestors.  The  contemporary  club-man  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  exact  reproduction  of  an  ancient  sybarite. 

While  the  friends  of  Lord  Bute  testified  their  attachment  to  him 
by  supping  very  uncomfortably  at  the  Cocoa  Tree  Tavern,  the  members 
of  the  Opposition  displayed  their  disapproval  of  the  authority  which 
he  was  supposed  to  exercise  by  meeting  and  taking  refreshments  at 
Wildman's  Tavern  in  Albenaarle  Street.  James  Grenville,  writing  to 
Lady  Chatham  on  the  20th  of  January,  1764,  says  of  this  club  that  it 
*  goes  on  with  new  vigour.  I  am  infinitely  perplexed  by  the  pressing 
in  many  quarters  to  belong  to  it.'  In  the  only  account  of  it  which  is 
extant,  and  which  is  contained  in  the  History  of  the  Minority,  the 
design  of  its  founders  is  stated  to  have  been  '  to  keep  their  friends 
together,  and  to  give  them  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  conversing 
with  each  other.  .  .  .  No  political  business  was  meant  to  be  transacted 
at  any  of  the  meetings.  The  intention  was  simply  to  preserve  union.' 
Indeed,  the  most  famous  clubs  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  com- 
posed of  men  who  liked  to  associate  together,  to  dine  in  common,  to 
talk  politics  and  scandal,  to  make  jokes  and  bets,  and  to  play  at  games 
of  chance.  This  form  of  club  is  now  frequently  found  on  the  Con- 
tinent. At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  continental  club 
was  a  debating  society  in  which  tyrants  were  denounced  by  patriots, 
and  where  patriots  acquired  the  popularity  necessary  for  rising  to 
positions  in  which  they  might  act  as  tyrants.  At  the  present  day 
most  foreign  clubs  are  private  gaming  hells.  In  a  London  club  of 
the  eighteenth  century  fortunes  were  lost  at  hazard  just  as  they  are 
lost  now  in  a  Paris  club  at  baccarat.  The  most  renowned  of  our  old 
clubs  is  Brooks's.  This  has  always  been  the  favourite  place  of  resort 
for  good  Whigs,  yet  its  frequenters  used  to  be  chiefly  celebrated  for 
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recklessness  in  betting  and  gaming.  The  only  marked  political 
demonstration  of  which  Brooks's  has  been  the  scene  occurred  when  the 
late  Lord  Derby,  in  the  days  of  his  hot  Liberalism,  mounted  a  table, 
reviled  the  Tory  peers  for  opposing  reform,  and  advocated  an  extreme 
measure  of  coercion  in  order  to  insure  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill. 
This  venerable  and  select  club  is  now  principally  known  to  the 
general  public  as  the  place  wherein  a  few  true  and  trusty  Whigs  dine 
together  periodically  in  memory  of  Charles  James  Fox. 

The  leading  political  clubs  of  London,  the  Carlton  and  the  Keform, 
were  established  when  the  country  was  convulsed  by  an  agitation  for 
improvement  in  the  representation  of  the  people  and  for  a  general 
removal  of  abuses.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  friends  founded 
the  former  in  1831.  Some  members  of  the  Liberal  party  founded 
the  latter  in  1836,  the  year  in  which  the  Westminster  Club  was  dis- 
solved. It  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Eeform,  and  had  a  brief  and 
chequered  existence  of  two  years.  So  little  is  known  about  it  that 
its  story  will  be  vainly  sought  for  in  the  printed  and  untrustworthy 
accounts  of  London  clubs.  Only  three  of  its  members  still  survive. 
Two  of  them,  Mr.  Michael  Bass,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Edmond  Beales,  M.A., 
are  ardent  Liberals.  The  third  is  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

A  few  particulars  concerning  this  club  may  be  interesting ;  they 
will  have  the  attraction  of  novelty;  their  authenticity  is  beyond 
question,  because  they  are  extracted  from  the  original  minute  book  of 
its  proceedings  which  is  now  before  me.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1834, 
the  following  gentlemen  met  together  and  resolved  themselves  into  a 
committee  of  the  club — Mr.  John  Wilks,  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  Mr. 
Eigby  Wason,  Mr.  Morgan  O'Connell,  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey, 
Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Captain  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  John  O'Connell, 
and  Mr.  Wallace.  At  a  general  meeting  held  a  fortnight  later, 
twenty-six  members,  including  those  just  mentioned,  were  appointed 
to  form  the  Committee,  members  of  Parliament  being  in  a  majority 
of  two-thirds.  The  club  may  be  called  a  Eadical  one,  because  its 
founders  belonged  to  what  was  then  the  most  advanced  section  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  its  members  comprised  Daniel  O'Connell,  Feargus 
O'Connor,  Colonel  Perronet  Thompson,  Captain  Grronow,  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer,  and  Joseph  Hume.  It  was  opened  on  the  7th  of  April  at 
24  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  the  abode  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood.  He  received  a  rent  of  650  guineas  for  giving  up  the  base- 
ment, ground  floor,  and  first  floor  of  his  house  to  the  members,  and 
supplying  the  requisite  furniture.  The  entrance  fee  was  ten,  and  the 
yearly  subscription  five  guineas.  How  best  to  clothe  the  servants, 
how  to  provide  the  members  with  good  dinners  and  cheap  wines,  and 
how  to  supply  them  with  suitable  reading,  were  topics  about  which 
the  committee  had  much  discussion  and  held  many  meetings.  It 
was  decided  that  the  livery  of  the  servants  should  be  green  and 
orange,  a  sign  of  distaste  for  the  Whig  colours  and  a  compliment  to 
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Irish  parties ;  however,  as  that  livery  was  soon  found  to  be  both  very 
expensive  and  easily  soiled,  plain  brown  was  substituted  for  it.  Ques- 
tions relating  to  the  meals  and  wines  furnished  caused  the  debate 
and  complaint  which  are  familiar  to  the  members  of  all  club  com- 
mittees. The  daily  newspapers  taken  in  were  the  Times,  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  the  Morning  Herald,  the  Post,  the  Morning 
Advertiser,  the  Globe,  the  Courier,  the  Standard,  the  True  Sun, 
the  Sun ;  the  weekly  journals  were  the  John  Bull,  the  Age,  the 
Examiner,  the  Spectator,  the  Observer,  and  the  Satirist.  The 
terms  in  which  the  first  candidate  rejected  by  the  committee  was 
informed  of  the  fact  have  a  savour  of  old-fashioned  and  almost  extinct 
politeness.  They  ran  thus  : — '  Your  proposal  to  be  a  member  has 
not  been  accepted.' 

Within  -  three  months  after  its  formation  the  Westminster  Club 
displayed  its  interest  and  bias  in  political  affairs  by  sending  an  address 
to  Earl  Grey.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  secession  from  the  Whig 
Cabinet  of  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  The  pith  of  the  address  consisted  in  a  protest 
against  any  reformer,  '  who  has  emphatically  obtained  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  people,'  being  excluded  from  the  Ministry.  A 
month  later — that  is,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1834 — the  committee  re- 
solved '  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  proposed  by  Mr.  Bulwer,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Elmore,  should  be  elected  a  member  of  the  club.'  In  the  following 
December  a  motion  was  carried  to  the  effect  that  '  Lord  Dunboyne, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Bulwer  be  reminded  that  their  subscrip- 
tions are  unpaid.'  A  letter  from  Mr.  Disraeli  was  read  on  the  31st 
of  January,  1835 ;  but  its  purport  is  unrecorded.  In  the  following 
March  another  letter  was  received  from  him  enclosing  a  cheque  for 
fifteen  guineas,  '  and  requesting  that  his  name  may  be  erased  from 
the  list  of  members  of  the  club,  as  he  is  prevented  by  engagements 
from  availing  himself  of  its  conveniences.'  Thereupon  the  commit- 
tee resolved  '  that  the  cheque  sent  by  Mr.  Disraeli  be  returned  to 
him,  and  that  he  be  informed  that  the  committee  decline  its  accep- 
tance, having  no  inclination  to  accept  money  from  gentlemen  whose 
engagements  render  them  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  con- 
veniences of  the  club.'  At  the  same  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed 
t  that  a  board  be  put  up  in  the  hall  that  "  the  Westminster  Club  is 
accessible  to  members  only."  '  It  might  be  inferred  from  this  either 
that  there  was  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  committee  lest  Mr.  Disraeli 
should  enter  the  club,  or  else  that  non-members  were  treating  it  as  a 
place  of  public  resort.  On  the  21st  of  March  the  Secretary  reported 
that  Mr.  Disraeli's  cheque  had  been  returned  to  him.  Thus  ends 
the  membership  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  whose  connection  with  the  West- 
minster Club  is  the  most  noteworthy  event  in  its  short  history ;  it  is 
an  event  which  has  assured  to  it  the  immortality  which  Gibbon's 
connection  with  the  Cocoa  Tree  Club  conferred  upon  it. 
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That,  he  should  have  joined  this  Eadical  Club  is  less  singular 
than  may  be  supposed  by  persons  who  are  unfamiliar  with  his  early 
career  as  a  politician.  If  it  had  been  a  purely  Whig  Club,  he  would 
never  have  become  a  member.  But  he  began  life,  as  he  doubtless 
will  end  it,  a  sentimental  Eadical  at  heart.  The  chief  object  of  his 
admiration  from  youth  upwards  has  been  Bolingbroke,  and  he  seems 
to  have  inherited  Bolingbroke's  profound,  unquenchable  and  irrational 
hatred  of  the  Whigs.  When  Mr.  Disraeli  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Westminster  Club  the  Whigs  were  in  office ;  it  was  as  their  de- 
clared opponent  that  he  had  contested  High  Wycombe  and  had  pro- 
posed to  stand  for  Marylebone.  He  then  talked  a  kind  of  political 
jargon  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Letter  on  Parties '  and  '  Patriot 
King'  and  which  had  the  ring,  but  not  the  sterling  value,  of  true 
Liberalism.  If  the  Administration  of  Earl  Grey  had  continued  in 
office  for  a  short  time  longer  without  losing  some  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers, it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Disraeli  would  have  availed  himself  of  the 
conveniences  of  the  Westminster  Club  till  the  club  itself  was  dissolved. 
But  the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey  and  the  accession  to  power  of 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  opened  up  a  new  prospect,  and  perhaps  induced  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  determine  to  side  with  a  party  which  he  disliked  less  than 
that  which  had  carried  a  Whig  measure  of  Eeform.  Certainly,  at 
Aylesbury  on  the  17th  of  December,  1834,  responding  to  a  toast  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  John  Eolfe  of  Beaconsfield,  he  intimated  that  he  would 
give  a  qualified  support  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  Administration.  In  the 
same  month  of  that  year  it  was  contemplated  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Lyndhurst,  who  gave  the  information  to  Mr.  Greville,  to  seat  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli in  Parliament  as  member  for  Lynn.  Then  it  was  that  he  again 
stood  as  candidate  for  the  representation  of  High  Wycombe,  framing 
his  programme  so  dexterously  that  the  Tories  thought  him  one  of 
themselves  and  the  Liberals  were  convinced  that  his  principles  were 
in  unison  with  theirs.  Despite  his  trimming,  which  was  worthy  of 
Halifax  at  his  best,  he  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  In  the 
spring  of  1835,  the  Whigs  returned  to  office,  with  Lord  Melbourne 
as  Premier  and  without  Lord  Brougham  as  Chancellor.  Mr.  Henry 
Labouchere  then  appealed  to  the  electors  of  Taunton  to  re-elect  him 
on  having  become  Master  of  the  Mint.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  his  oppo- 
nent. This  was  on  the  22nd  of  April ;  on  the  14th  of  the  preceding 
month  lie  had  resigned  his  membership  of  the  Westminster  Club, 
but  this  was  not  generally  known.  A  writer  in  the  Taunton  Courier, 
a  Tory  newspaper,  having  affirmed  that  Mr.  Disraeli  possessed  the 
'  confidence  of  the  Conservative  Club,'  a  correspondent  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  wrote  that  this  was  impossible,  seeing  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Westminster  Eeform  Club.  Mr.  Disraeli  affirmed  at 
Taunton  that  he  had  always  opposed  the  Whigs,  which  was  un- 
deniable ;  but  he  then  appeared  in  a  clearer  light  than  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion  as  an  ally  of  the  Tory  party.  When  all  these  facts 
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are  taken  into  account,  it  is  unquestionable  that  his  public  appear 
ances  as  a  Tory  candidate  were  rather  the  tokens  of  an  emancipation 
from  an  unpractical  and  hybrid  Radicalism  than  proofs  of  conduct 
inconsistent  with  his  short  membership  of  the  Westminster  Club. 

A  fortnight  after  Mr.  Disraeli's  resignation,  Joseph  Hume  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  club,  on  the  motion  of  Daniel  O'Connell, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Tennyson.  A  few  days  later  a  sub-committee  met 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  changing  the  name  of  the  club  to  the 
'  Reform.'  Their  deliberations  ended  in  the  compromise  that  the 
Westminster  Reform  Club  should  be  its  name.  Almost  from  the 
first  the  club  had  to  contend  against  difficulties,  chiefly  of  a  financial 
kind,  which  proved  fatal  to  it  after  an  existence  of  two  years.  On 
the  5th  of  March,  1836,  the  committee  had  to  report  to  the  members 
that  there  was  a  deficit,  that  new  members  could  not  be  induced  to 
join,  and  that  a  rival  called  the  '  New  Reform '  had  been  joined  by 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  members  of  the  Westminster.  The 
committee  added  that,  daring  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Westminster  had  not  succeeded  in  attracting  so  many  as  200  mem- 
bers, whereas  the  '  New  Reform '  numbered  900  shortly  after  its 
establishment.  This  was  a  gross  exaggeration,  as  the  Reform  did 
not  number  900  till  1841.  The  Committee  of  the  Westminster 
found  that  the  failure  of  the  club  had  involved  each  of  their  body  in 
heavy  and  unexpected  pecuniary  liabilities. 

The  Right  Honourable  Edward  Ellice  was  the  originator  of  the 
Reform  Club ;  the  preliminary  meetings  were  held  in  ( his  drawing- 
room.  He  did  not  determine  upon  founding  a  new  club  till  after 
failing  to  persuade  the  members  of  Brooks's  to  add  600  to  their 
number,  and  being  convinced  that  they  preferred  to  maintain  the 
character  of  their  club-house  as  a  resort  for  old  Whigs  rather  than 
revolutionise  it  by  assenting  to  an  influx  of  young  Liberals. 

Men  representing  all  shades  of  Liberalism  entered  the  club, 
which,  according  to  the  preamble  to  its  rules,  was  '  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  social  intercourse  of  the  reformers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,'  a  design  symbolised  in  its  crest,  where  the  rose, 
the  thistle,  and  the  shamrock  are  intertwined.  The  Duke  of  Sussex, 
the  most  lettered  and  the  only  really  Liberal  member  of  George  the 
Third's  large  family,  joined  the  club  at  starting.  His  portrait  adorns 
its  walls,  along  with  the  portraits  of  other  noteworthy  Liberals,  such 
as  the  great  Earl  Grey  and  the  Marquis  of  Westminster ;  the  Earl 
of  Durham,  who  was  a  thoroughgoing  reformer ;  Baron  Sydenham 
and  Toronto,  who,  as  a  Governor-General  of  British  North  America, 
rendered  inestimable  service  to  the  empire  at  a  critical  juncture  ;  the 
genial  Lord  Holland,  whom  his  friends  esteemed  for  his  own  sake,  but 
who  modestly  held  that  his  title  to  remembrance  consisted  in  being  the 
nephew  of  Fox ;  Viscount  Palmerston,  whose  merits  are  no  longer  a 
topic  of  controversy,  and  whose  services  command  the  gratitude  of 
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his  countrymen  ;  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  most  popular  of  Irish  patriots, 
Grrattan  alone  excepted,  whose  shortcomings  have  been  commended 
and  copied  by  succeeding  agitators,  but  whose  virtues  died  with 
him-  the  founder  of  the  club,  who  was  known  to  his  contem- 
poraries as  '  Bear '  Ellice,  and  Cobden,  who  is  known  and  honoured 
all  over  the  world.  Among  living  men  who  were  original  members, 
Earl  Kussell  and  the  Eight  Honourable  Charles  Villiers  have  achieved 
enviable  and  imperishable  fame,  while  in  the  Eight  Honourable  John 
Bright,  who  entered  it  some  time  after  them,  the  club  glories  in  a 
member  whose  greatness  as  an  orator  and  whose  wisdom  as  a  Liberal 
statesman  find  their  only  parallel  in  Charles  James  Fox,  the  most 
amiable,  popular  and  eloquent  of  the  Whig  leaders.  Nor  has  the  club 
been  lacking  in  men  who  have  enriched  our  literature  as  well  as 
made  their  mark  in  politics ;  Macaulay,  Grote,  Douglas  Jerrold  and 
Thackeray  were  members  of  it ;  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  Liberal 
who  has  distinguished  himself  during  the  last  forty  years  whose 
name  is  not  inscribed  on  the  books  of  the  Eeform  Club. 

The  founders  of  the  Carlton  and  the  Eeform  contemplated  making 
these  clubs  subservient  to  the  political  purposes  of  their  respective 
parties.  It  was  self-evident  that  the  changes  they  had  seen  effected 
in  the  system  of  Parliamentary  representation  would  entail  an  entire 
revision  of  the  mode  in  which  candidates  for  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  selected  and  returned.  Both  parties  agreed  that 
new  electoral  arrangements  were  necessary,  and  both  fancied  that  the 
political  club  would  take  the  place  and  play  the  part  of  the  execrated 
and  dispossessed  borough-monger. 

From  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to  the  time  when 
our  Parliamentary  methods  of  election  were  purged  of  their  worst 
abuses,  the  acquisition  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
frequently  been  a  matter  of  regular  and  open  bargain  and  sale. 
Before  the  Eevolution  of  1688,  members  of  Parliament  were  freely 
chosen  in  most  of  the  constituencies.  Conclusive  evidence  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  letters  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward,1 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  unfettered  elections  which 
he  chronicles  were  at  all  exceptional  in  his  day.  Then,  as  at  an 
earlier  period,  it  often  proved  easier  to  elect  a  representative  than  to 
persuade  him  to  accept  the  honour.  Many  an  honest  burgess  or 
worthy  knight  of  the  shire  grudged  the  toil  of  journeying  to  London 
and  the  cost  of  living;  there  in  order  to  represent  his  borough  or 
county  in  the  Commons'  House.  His  wife  and  family  then  wished 
him  to  stay  at  home,  to  mind  his  business  or  manage  his  estate,  and 
to  keep  them  company.  Under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  a  member 
of  Parliament  seldom  gained  any  glory,  while  he  always  ran  some 
risk.  Till  Parliament  taught  the  second  Stuart  a  lesson  which  no 
English  sovereign  is  likely  to  forget,  a  member  who  was  conspicuous 

1  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  161,  231,  210,  305. 
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and  energetic  in  opposing  the  designs  of  the  Court  was  sent  to  expiate 
his  offence  in  a  noisome  dungeon  of  the  Tower.  The  courtiers  of 
Charles  the  Second  tried  to  bribe  the  independent  members  whom 
their  master  dared  not  imprison.  They  abstained  from  directly 
interfering  in  elections  or  debauching  the  electors,  finding  it  simpler 
and  quite  as  satisfactory  to  corrupt  the  representatives.  Many 
members  were  as  freely  chosen  by  their  constituents  as  Andrew 
Marvel ;  few  had  the  stoicism  and  the  spirit  to  resist,  like  him,  the 
blandishments  of  the  Court ;  and  it  is  the  rarity  of  such  integrity  as 
he  displayed  which  made  his  conduct  a  subject  of  extreme  surprise, 
as  well  as  merited  admiration. 

During  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne  the 
House  of  Commons  was  a  fair  reflex  of  the  opinion  of  the  people,  and 
generally  gave  effect  to  the  views  of  the  electors.  In  those  reigns 
the  House  of  Lords  exercised  an  influence  greater  than  at  any 
other  epoch  in  its  history,  and  it  was  then  of  more  importance 
for  a  government  to  conciliate  the  Peers  than  to  acquire  the  good 
will  of  the  Commons.  When  George  the  First  ascended  the  throne, 
the  Lower  House  became  the  seat  of  power.  Knowing  scarcely  any- 
thing about  constitutional  government,  and  his  slight  acquaintance 
with  its  forms  only  serving  to  deepen  his  attachment  to  hereditary 
despotism,  George  the  Second  had  trusted  advisers  who  assured 
him  that,  if  he  wished  to  remain  King  of  England,  he  must  not 
offend  Parliament,  and  if  he  desired  to  obtain  English  money  where- 
with to  carry  out  a  Hanoverian  policy,  he  must  cajole  or  convince 
the  House  of  Commons.  Though  he  preferred  Hanover  to  England 
as  a  place  of  residence,  yet  he  liked  to  be  King  as  well  as  Elector, 
and,  while  loving  to  play  the  despot  in  his  petty  Electorate,  he 
learned  the  expediency  of  assuming  the  part  of  a  constitutional 
monarch  in  his  great  kingdom.  Hence  it  was  that  in  his  reign  the 
aim  of  kingcraft  began  to  be  the  art  of  managing  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  then  it  was  that  the  first  master  of  the  system,  in  its 
basest  form,  arose  in  the  person  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  for  twenty  years  was  as 
certain  of  a  devoted  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  ever 
Walpole  had  been.  Walpole  gave  little  heed  to  the  elections ; 
he  confined  himself  to  bribing  the  members  who  were  returned, 
using  his  subservient  majority  to  unseat  those  members  whom  he 
wished  to  exclude.  His  audacity  and  skill  in  dealing  with  election 
petitions  have  never  been  equalled ;  happily,  they  could  never  again 
be  rivalled  in  this  country.  His  failure  to  have  his  own  way  in  one 
such  case  caused  his  resignation.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  generally 
got  together  his  majority  by  means  of  unsparing  bribery  and  the 
lavish  distribution  of  patronage ;  sometimes  he  resorted  to  un- 
blushing falsehood  in  order  to  gain  his  end,  and  he  never  shrank 
from  the  exercise  of  those  secret  and  unscrupulous  practices  which, 
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in  the  political  slang  of  our  day,  are  termed  wire-pulling.  It  has 
been  urged,  as  an  excuse  in  alleviation  of  the  opprobrium  which 
Walpole  and  Newcastle  have  earned,  that  the  systematic  bribery 
practised  by  the  former  mainly  contributed  to  uphold  the  Eevolution 
Settlement ;  that  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  latter  enabled  Pitt  to 
carry  on  the  government  at  one  of  the  most  critical  junctures  in  our 
history  ;  that  both  touched  pitch  without  being  denied,  keeping  their 
own  hands  clean,  while  corrupting  their  fellows.  Such  an  apology  has 
been  rated  by  Pascal  at  its  proper  value,  and  shown  to  be  as  infamous 
as  the  crime. 

Parliamentary  corruption,  though  general  and  mischievous  during 
the  long  reign  of  George  the  Third,  was  not  exercised  with  the 
effrontery  which  had  been  the  rule  while  his  two  immediate  pre- 
decessors occupied  and  disgraced  the  throne.  It  became  less  cynical 
without  growing  less  venomous  ;  being  practised  without  hesitation 
and  usually  without  exciting  reproach.  Before  the  King,  who  was 
first  hailed  in  all  sincerity,  and  was  afterwards  called  in  sarcasm, 
the  father  of  his  people,  ended  his  long  reign  in  the  dismal  solitude 
of  a  padded  room,  the  traffic  in  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
had  become  a  tolerated  trade.  There  was  no  longer  the  plausible 
if  immoral  pretext,  as  in  the  days  of  the  first  two  Georges,  that 
the  good  end  sanctified  the  vile  means,  and  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  was  a  necessity  which  knew  no  law. 
William  Pitt  and  Lord  Liverpool  resorted  to  corruption  simply  that 
they  might  hold  office  in  the  interests  of  themselves  and  their  many 
dependents. 

Greorge  the  Third  astounded  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle,  shortly 
after  mounting  the  throne,  by  intimating  that  he  would  personally 
manage  the  royal  boroughs,  and  take  care  that  the  electors  returned 
men  after  his  own  heart.  A  member  of  Parliament  who  had  any- 
thing to  gain  from  the  Court  soon  found  that  his  vote  in  Parliament 
must  be  such  as  gave  pleasure  to  the  King.  Colonel  Barre  and 
General  Con  way  were  deprived  of  their  military  employments  merely 
because  they  opposed  measures  which  had  the  King's  approval.  The 
King  permitted  William  Pitt  to  make  peers  by  the  score  in  order 
that  the  Government  should  command  a  servile  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  When  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  was 
Premier  of  a  Whig  Ministry,  the  King,  who  hated  the  Whigs  with 
an  intensity  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Bolingbroke  or  Mr.  Disraeli, 
refused  to  create  a  single  peer  on  his  recommendation.  The  result 
was  that  government  by  corruption  became  so  much  a  matter  of 
course,  the  bribery  of  electors  grew  into  so  confirmed  a  habit, 
that,  even  after  the  first  Reform  Act  had  amended  the  system  of 
representation,  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  the  old  methods  of  elect- 
ing members  of  Parliament  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  almost  insuper- 
able. 
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Scotland  became  a  marked  exception,  in  this  respect,  to  the  rule 
which  applied  to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Before  the 
date  of  the  first  Eeform  Act,  Scotland  was  misrepresented  b'y  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  who  were  pledged  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
Dundas  family,  which  had  been  entrusted  with  dispensing  patron- 
age and  permitted  to  govern  the  country  in  return  for  securing  a 
Tory  majority  at  every  general  election.  The  electors  were  a  mere 
handful  before  the  passing  of  the  measure  which  gave  back  to  the 
people  of  Scotland  a  large  portion  of  the  authority  of  which  they  had 
enjoyed  a  simulacrum  only.  Then  the  Tory  majority  was  converted 
by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  electors  into  a  Liberal  majority. 
Since  the  end  of  Tory  domination  in  Scotland  the  purity  of  the 
elections  has  been  so  thorough  and  uniform  as  to  be  almost  proverbial. 

For  several  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Carlton  and  the 
Eeform  Clubs  the  members  of  both  took  an  active  part  in  managing 
the  elections  on  behalf  of  their  respective  parties.  Funds  were 
formed  by  subscription  and  employed,  under  the  control  of  confidential 
agents,  to  further  what  were  considered  to  be  legitimate  party  pur- 
poses. When  Mr.  Kose  or  Mr.  Spofforth  was  seen  actively  engaged 
in  conducting  election  petitions  in  the  interest  of  Conservatives,  and 
when  Mr.  Coppock  was  seen  doing  the  same  work  in  the  interest  of 
Liberals,  it  was  naturally  and  not  incorrectly  inferred  that  the  former 
acted  on  behalf  of  the  Carlton  and  the  latter  of  the  Keform  Club. 
In  both  cases  there  was  much  mystery,  which  led  to  the  circulation 
of  much  unauthenticated  gossip. 

However  important  may  have  been  the  parts  once  played  by  these 
clubs  in  electoral  matters  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  their  political 
influence  has  diminished.  Local  independence  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  unasked  interference  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  a  London  club  is  rightly  resented  as  unwarranted  and  unnecessary. 
The  Reform  has  a  committee  empowered  to  manage  the  political 
affairs  of  the  club  ;  but  this  body  never  interferes  in  the  conduct  of 
elections,  unless  at  the  special  request  of  the  parties  concerned,  and 
then  only  with  a  view  to  smooth  over  differences  and  to  act  as  a  court 
of  conciliation.  That  committee  have  no  fund  at  their  disposal,  so  that 
the  insidious  manner  in  which  the  Reform  Club  is  said  by  the  imagi- 
native correspondents  of  country  newspapers  to  thwart  one  candidate 
or  help  another  is  pure  fiction.  When  impecunious  candidates  and 
needy  but  conscientious  electors  apply  to  the  club  for  money,  they 
never  receive  anything  more  satisfying  than  good  advice. 

The  only  body  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole 
is  the  Liberal  Central  Association,  established  in  1860,  and  having  an 
office  in  Parliament  Street,  Westminster.  Its  members  pay  a  small 
yearly  subscription,  and  its  object  is  to  cooperate  with  local  bodies 
throughout  the  kingdom,  with  a  view  to  evoke  their  action  where  it 
is  wanting  and  to  stimulate  it  when  it  flags.  Special  attention  is 
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given  by  the  Association  to  registering  county  out-voters  who  are 
resident  in  London  and  sending  them  to  the  poll.  If  local  bodies 
require  and  wish  for  a  head  and  rallying  point,  they  find  them  in 
this  Association,  and  these  bodies  can  thus  obtain  the  strength  which 
unity  confers  without  the  slightest  risk  of  individual  requirements 
being  disregarded,  or  central  dictation  paralysing  local  aims  and 

energies. 

Should  any  curious  investigator  inquire  whether  the  Carlton 
Club  has  a  political  committee,  he  will  be  authoritatively  informed 
that  no  such  body  exists,  and  that  the  club  does  not  interfere  in 
political  affairs.  If  desirous  of  further  and  more  precise  information, 
he  will  be  referred  to  an  association,  having  an  office  near  Westminster 
Bridge,  where  the  business  of  the  party  is  said  to  be  transacted. 
There  is  no  undue  scepticism  in  surmising  that  the  Carlton  is  not 
absolutely  indifferent  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Conservative  party,  that 
its  members  may  even  furnish  supplies  and  permit  the  influence  of 
the  club  to  be  exerted  in  support  of  what  they  hold  to  be  the  good 
cause.  Indeed,  the  evidence  in  my  possession  justifies  the  inference 
that  the  name  and  authority  of  the  Carlton  are  employed  to  further 
party  purposes,  even  though  no  political  committee  assemble  within 
its  walls.  The  following  official  document,  which  is  dated  and  issued 
from  the  Carlton  Club,  and  signed  by  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke,  the  Con- 
servative Whip,  is  noteworthy  and  instructive  : — 

Allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  papers  relative  to  the  Central  Kegis- 
tration  Association  and  to  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  and  Constitutional 
Associations  which  accompany  this  letter.  These  associations  represent  the 
central  organisation  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  are  the  ofHcial  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  leaders  of  the  party,  the  local  agents  and  associations 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  central  organisation  being  directly  under  my  control, 
I  can  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  great  political  value  possessed  by  these 
associations,  to  whose  efforts  and  assistance  very  many  of  our  past  victories  in  the 
constituencies  are  in  a  manner  due.  The  action  of  the  Central  Organixation  has 
very  largely  developed  during  recent  years,  and  its  labours  have  been  rewarded 
with  the  most  signal  success ;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  it  should  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  and  with  a  view  to  this  I  beg  to  invite  you  to  assist 
the  common  cause  by  a  subscription  towards  the  central  fund.  I  should  mention 
that  the  funds  of  the  Registration  Association  and  the  National  Union  are  supple- 
mented from  the  central  fund  as  occasion  arises,  and  should  you  prefer  to  subscribe 
separately  to  either,  I  enclose  orders  for  that  purpose.  I  may  add  that  anything 
you  feel  disposed  to  give  will  be  acknowledged  on  behalf  of  the  party  by  yours 
faithfully,  W.  HART  DYKE. 

It  is  requested  in  a  postscript  that  the   reply  be   addressed  to   the 
Conservative  central  office. 

After  the  Liberals  had  founded  the  Eeform  Club,  they  allowed 
nearly  forty  years  to  elapse  before  adding  to  the  number  of  their 
great  political  clubs.  Then  they  established  the  Devonshire  and  the 
City  Liberal  Club ;  a  third,  the  Liberal  Club,  is  in  course  of  formation. 
The  Conservatives  were  less  supine  in  this  legitimate  department  of 
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party  organization ;  they  founded  the  Conservative,  the  Junior 
Carlton,  the  St.  Stephen's,  and  the  City  Carlton,  before  the  Liberals 
deemed  it  necessary  to  follow  their  example.  Many  of  the  clubs  which 
are  not  political  contain  a  majority  of  members  holding  Conservative 
opinions ;  such,  for  instance,  are  the  Service  Clubs,  the  University 
Clubs,  the  National,  the  St.  George's,  the  Travellers'  and  the  Athe- 
nasum.  If  a  census  of  London  club-land  were  taken,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  found  that  its  inhabitants  are  overwhelmingly  Conservative 
in  politics.  '  Society '  is  ostentatiously  Conservative.  Young  men 
who  desire  above  all  things  to  be  in  the  fashion  delight  to  boast  that 
they  have  "no  sympathy  with  the  Liberals  who  strive  to  improve  the 
institutions  of  the  country  and  to  enforce  economy  in  the  public 
service.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Eeform  Act  it  was  equally  fashion- 
able to  denounce  Toryism  as  an  antiquated  absurdity  and  to  declare 
for  peace,  retrenchment  and  progress.  The  reason  of  this  revulsion 
is  obvious ;  nor  does  it  require  any  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that 
a  corresponding  change  will  occur  when  another  generation  of  young 
men  shall  have  taken  the  place  of  the  present  one.  Sons  are  often 
eager  and  proud  to  burn  the  political  idols  which  their  fathers  adored. 

Though  political  clubs  have  been  multiplied  during  the  last  few 
years,  there  is  a  growing  disbelief  in  their  efficacy  to  furnish  the 
organization  which  the  Liberal  party,  in  particular,  is  supposed  to 
want.  Hence  it  is  that  they  have  been  supplemented  by  Liberal 
Associations  modelled  on  that  of  the  Birmingham  '  Six  Hundred/ 
The  Birmingham  association  was  founded  in  1868,  in  order  that  the 
effect  of  the  minority  section  of  the  Eeform  Act  of  1867  might  be 
counteracted.  The  Keverend  H.  W.  Crosskey,  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  and  ardent  upholder  of  this  association,  gave  a  clear  and 
trustworthy  account  of  it  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  February 
1877.  The  reader  of  Mr.  Crosskey's  idyllic  picture  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  town  of  Birmingham  must  conclude  that  Sir  Thomas 
More  beheld  that  town  in  a  vision  before  he  depicted  the  wonderful 
city  of  Amaurot  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Anider.  Mr.  Crosskey 
omits  to  point  out  that  the  political  importance  of  Birmingham  does 
not  date  from  the  year  1868.  If  that  town  had  acquired  no  other 
title  to  fame,  it  would  rank  high  among  constituencies  for  having 
returned  Mr.  Bright  to  Parliament,  after  Manchester  had  declined  to 
re-elect  him. 

The  Birmingham  Liberal  Association,  commonly  called  the  '  Six 
Hundred,'  is  formed  by  the  annual  election  of  representatives  out  of 
the  sixteen  wards  into  which  the  town  is  divided.  At  the  yearly 
meetings  of  each  ward  a  large  ward  committee  is  first  appointed  ;  a 
chairman  and  secretary  are  then  elected ;  then  three  members,  in 
addition  to  the  chairman  and  secretary,  are  chosen  to  represent  the 
ward  on  the  executive  and  general  committee  of  the  association  ; 
lastly,  thirty  members  are  nominated  to  serve  on  the  general  com- 
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mittee.      Such  is   the  process   by   which   the    representative   'Six 
Hundred '  are  constituted,  with  an  exception,  however,  which  proves 
the  disbelief  of  its  framers  in  the  absolute  fairness  and  capacity  of  the 
several   wards;    that  body  being   empowered    to  select    out  of  the 
entire  constituency  and  add  to  itself  thirty  members  who  may  possess 
4  character  and  influence,'  but  whom  no  ward  might  think  of  electing. 
This  complex  organisation  consists,  firstly,  of  sixteen  ward  committees 
numbering  two  thousand  members ;  secondly,  of  a  general  committee 
numbering  594  members  elected  by  the  wards,  including  thirty  who 
are  nominated  by  the  executive  ;  thirdly,  of  an  executive  committee 
numbering  114;  fourthly,  of  a  managing  sub-committee  numbering 
eleven.     This  elaborately  framed  electoral  machinery  is  designed  to 
select  candidates  for  seats  in  Parliament  and  at  the  School  Board. 
The   wards    select    candidates    for   election  to    the    Town    Council. 
According   to  an    '  established  rule '  no  one  who  has   failed   to  be 
nominated  can  become  an  independent  candidate,  while  every  selected 
candidate  must  receive  the   undivided   support  of  the  Association ; 
hence  an  independent   candidate   has   not   the   slightest   chance  of 
success.     Indeed,  he  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  an  interloper, 
deserving  to  be  taught  a  severe  and  painful  lesson  for  his  temerity. 
The  Liberal  Association  has  succeeded  in  returning  three  members 
to  Parliament,  despite  the  operation  of  the  minority  section   of  the 
Act  of  1867  ;  in  securing  a  Liberal  majority  at  the  School  Board,  and 
in  electing  a  Town  Council  in  which  there  is  but  one  Conservative. 
It  is  thought  probable  that  this  solitary  Conservative  will  soon  be 
supplanted  by  a  Liberal.     If  the  Conservative  party  in  Birmingham 
be  infinitesimal,  then  the  last  of  these  results  is  perfectly  natural ; 
but,   if  the  minority  be  not  numerically  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible,   then    it    is   a    result    to   be   deplored.      A  railway 
train  without  a  break  killed  Mr.  Huskisson  in  the  presence   of  a 
horrified  and   helpless   multitude ;    a    Town    Council    or   any   other 
governing  body  in  which  there  is  no    opposition  is   in   danger   of 
becoming  as  insupportable  a  tyranny  as  the  first  French  Eepublic 
became  when  Kobespierre  and  his  sanguinary  colleagues  were  able  to 
have  their  own  way.     If  Birmingham  were   entirely   composed   of 
Liberals,  all   this   complicated   electoral  machinery   might   be  dis- 
pensed with ;  if  the  town  be  not  entirely  Liberal,  then  the  Liberal 
organization  is   an   ingenious   method   for   obtaining  a   mechanical 
majority. 

In  complexity  and  intricacy,  this  scheme  resembles  those  which, 
as  Sismondi  tells  us,  were  devised  during  the  Middle  Ages.  But  its 
framers  appear  to  have  drawn  their  inspiration  from  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  method  of  choosing  candidates  which  Mr. 
Crosskey  sets  forth  as  a  wholesome  innovation  has  long  been  in  use 
throughout  the  American  Union.  The  only  difference  which  I  can 
perceive  between  the  two  is  the  trivial  one  of  the  '  Primary ' 
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meetings  in  the  United  States  being  called  '  Ward  '  meetings  in  Bir- 
mingham, and  of  the  '  Nominating  Convention  '  in  the  former  being 
entitled  the  '  Six  Hundred  '  in  the  latter.  The  working  of  the  system 
in  the  United  States  has  led  to  the  creation  of  a  new  avocation,  that 
of  the  politician,  and  is  one  which  honest  men  despise  and  contemn. 
The  struggle  there  consists  in  obtaining  the  party  nomination  ;  a 
candidate  who  is  not  nominated  in  the  regular  course  is  debarred 
from  presenting  himself  before  a  constituency.  The  system  attained 
its  complete  development  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  no  one 
needs  be  told  how  scandalous  it  was.  Professor  Sumner,  in  the  able 
sketch  of  politics  in  the  United  States  from  1776  to  1876  which 
he  contributed  to  the  centennial  number  of  the  North  American 
^  sums  up  what  happened  there  in  the  following  terms  :  — 


The  New  York  politicians  had  developed  an  entire  code  of  political  morals  for 
all  branches  and  members  of  the  political  party  machine.  They  had  studied  the 
passions,  prejudices,  and  whims  of  bodies  of  men  ;  they  had  built  up  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  all  the  parts  were  adjusted  to  support  and  help  one  another.  The 
subordinate  officers  looked  up  to  and  sustained  the  party  leaders  while  carrying  the 
party  machinery  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  State,  and  the  party  leaders  in 
turn  cared  for  and  protected  their  subordinates.  Organization  and  discipline  were 
insisted  upon  throughout  the  party  as  the  first  political  duty,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  phenomenon  more  interesting  to  the  social  philosopher  than  to  observe,  under  a 
political  system  where  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth  are  only  names, 
how  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  party  are  intensified. 

Again,  referring  to  the  electoral  system  as  a  whole,  and  not  with 
special  application  to  New  York,  Professor  Sumner  says  :  — 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  discipline  or  coercion  which  we  dread  for  national 
purposes  and  under  constitutional  forms  appears  with  the  vigour  of  a  military 
despotism  in  party  ;  and  that  the  conception  of  loyalty,  for  which  we  can  find  no 
proper  object  in  our  system,  is  fully  developed  in  the  party.  Under  this  last 
development  also,  we  find  leadership,  aristocratic  authority  of  the  ablest,  nay,  even 
the  monarchical  control  of  the  party  king  ;  he  is  a  dictator  out  of  office,  he  has 
power  without  the  annoyance  or  restraints  of  office,  he  is  the  product  of  a  long 
process  of  natural  selection,  he  has  arisen  from  the  ranks,  has  been  tried  by  various 
tests,  has  been  trained  in  subordinate  positions,  and  has  come  up  by  steady  pro- 
motions. .  .  .  With  the  now  elaborate  system  of  committees  rising  in  a  hierarchy 
from  the  ward  to  the  nation,  with  the  elaborate  system  of  primaries,  nominating 
committees,  caucuses  and  conventions,  not  one  citizen  in  a  thousand  could  tell  the 
process  by  which  a  city  clerk  is  elected.  It  becomes  a  special  trade  to  watch  and 
manage  these  things,  and  the  power  which  rules  is  not  the  '  will  of  the  people,' 
but  the  address  with  which  '  slates  '  are  made  up.  Organisation  is  the  secret  by 
which  the  branches  of  the  political  machinery  are  manipulated,  when  they  are  not,  by 
various  devices,  reduced,  as  in  the  larger  cities,  to  mere  forms. 

Most  of  the  arrangements  just  enumerated  are  to  be  found  in 
Birmingham  ;  it  may  even  be  possible  to  find  there  the  '  party  king  ' 
and  the  '  dictator  out  of  office.'  Happily,  the  tyranny  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  system  when  fully  developed,  and  the  yoke  under 
which  citizens  of  the  United  States  groan  and  appear  helpless  to  shake 
off,  cannot  yet  be  found  in  this  country  on  such  a  scale  as  to  excite 
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general  remark.  But  identical  causes  must  produce  identical  results ; 
and  if  the  Birmingham  scheme  follow  its  logical  and  natural  process 
of  development,  its  historian  may  have  to  narrate  the  consequences 
in  language  resembling  that  used  by  Professor  Sumner  when  he  tells 
us  that  the  new  machinery  '  consisted  in  committees,  caucuses,  and 
conventions,  ramifying  down  finally  into  the  wards  of  great  cities, 
and  guided  and  handled  by  astute  and  experienced  men.  Under  their 
control  the  initiative  of  "  the  people  "  died  out..  The  public  saw  men 
elected  whom  they  had  never  chosen,  and  measures  adopted  which 
they  had  never  desired,  and  themselves,  in  short,  made  the  sport  of  a 
system  which  cajoled  and  flattered  while  it  cheated  them.' 2 

Has  the  cost  of  the  Birmingham  scheme  ever  been  realised  ?  I 
have  vainly  tried  to  collect  full  statistics ;  the  only  information 
supplied  simply  proves  the  need  for  further  details.  Mr.  Crosskey 
says  that  the  minimum  subscription  is  one  shilling ;  he  also  states 
that  '  no  pecuniary  qualification  whatever  exists  as  a  condition  of 
membership.'  Should  as  many  as  two  thousand  persons  pay  a  shilling 
each,  the  total  amount  would  be  clearly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses.  Possibly,  certain  members  are  ready  to  subscribe 
the  additional  sum  required  ;  it  may  happen  that  their  liberality  has 
its  reward.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  pecuniary  outlay  is  but 
trifling,  or  that  all  concerned  work  gratuitously,  the  waste  of  time, 
which  deserves  censure  as  much  as  a  waste  of  money,  must  be  enor- 
mous. Every  year  the  electoral  process  is  gone  through  ;  fresh 
delegates  are  appointed,  new  committees  are  formed,  and  all  this  is 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  of  appointing  municipal  rulers, 
members  of  the  School  Board,  and  parliamentary  representatives. 

A  system  which  involves  frequent  elections,  and  still  more  frequent 
committee  meetings,  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  large  class  en- 
joying ample  leisure,  fraught  with  rare  public  spirit  and  animated 
by  exceptional  zeal.  Professional  men,  who  have  a  difficulty  in  taking 
a  holiday,  cannot  devote  any  time  to  supervise  the  working  of  com- 
plicated political  machinery.  A  beneficed  clergyman  is  fully  occupied 
in  watching  over  his  flock  on  week-days  and  in  preparing  for  the 
appointed  services  of  Sunday.  A  medical  man  in  good  practice  is 
engaged  with  his  patients  by  day,  and  sometimes  by  night,  throughout 
the  week.  A  barrister  is  not  free  from  the  cares  of  his  profession  when 
he  leaves  court,  nor  a  solicitor  when  he  leaves  his  office ;  each  has  papers 
to  read  and  digest  after  he  has  temporarily  ceased  to  see  or  act  for 
his  clients.  Even  the  merchant  or  the  manufacturer  who  has  spent 
the  day  in  anxious  toil  cannot  be  expected  to  devote  the  evening  to 
labour  which  further  exhausts  him  without  adding  to  his  fortune  or 
credit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clergyman  who  has  neither  flock  to 
tend  nor  church  to  fill ;  the  doctor  who  is  unable  to  get  patients ; 

2  'Politics  in  America,  1776-1876,'  the  North  American  Review,  January  1876, 
pp.  67,  68,  69,  82,  83. 
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the  barrister  who  is  never  entrusted  with  briefs  ;  the  solicitor  whose 
office  is  shunned  by  clients ;  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  who 
fail  in  business,  can  afford  to  devote  their  idle  hands  to  politics  as  an 
avocation.  The  artisan  has  plenty  of  time  to  attend  political 
meetings  or  committees  when  his  day's  work  is  over  and  his  daily 
wage  earned  ;  the  shopkeeper  can  do  likewise  when  his  shutters  are 
closed.  The  class  which  is  born  rich  might  fairly  occupy  vacant 
hours  with  the  business  of  politics ;  but  this  class  almost  invariably 
abstains  from  what  is  accounted  drudgery  of  a  sort  which  is  not 
always  honourable.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  politics  become 
perfectly  '  organized,'  politicians  are  thoroughly  demoralised.  Time 
is  required  for  the  development  of  the  inevitable  results.  When  the 
system  of  '  organizing  politics '  by  forming  associations,  of  which  the 
Birmingham  one  is  a  copy,  originated  in  the  United  States,  the 
belief  was  general  that  a  great  and  happy  discovery  had  been  made, 
that  a  step  in  advance  had  been  effected.  At  first  the  delegates  had 
a  vivid  and  pregnant  conception  that  their  duty  consisted  in  nomi- 
nating the  men  who  were  fittest  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  As 
much  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  prevailed  throughout  the  United 
States  in  1830,  the  year  from  which  the  present  electoral  system 
dates,  as  prevails  in  Birmingham  now.  Professor  Sumner  candidly 
admits  that  the  public  interest  and  activity  in  those  days  were  '  far 
beyond  what  is  now  observable ; '  he  laments  that  the  end  has  not 
borne  out  the  fair  promise  of  the  outset,  and  he  significantly  adds,  as 
an  irresistible  conclusion  based  on  sad  experience,  that  '  the  effort  to 
combine  all  good  men  has  been  talked  about  from  the  beginning, 
but  has  always  failed,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  a  bond  between  them 
as  strong  as  the  bond  of  interest  which  unites  the  factions.' 3 

Local  political  organization  after  the  model  of  the  North  American 
Republic  has  been  supplemented  in  this  country  by  national  organi- 
zation on  the  same  pattern ;  the  Federation  of  Liberal  Associations 
corresponds  to  the  National  Convention  of  the  United  States.  Thus 
provision  is  made  for  all  contingencies  and  requirements.  The  local 
association  selects  candidates ;  the  federation  discusses  principles  and 
draws  up  a  programme,  while  the  Liberal  elector  is  expected  to  ratify 
at  the  polling  booth  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  to 
spare  him  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  himself,  and  which  are  admi- 
rably planned  for  counteracting  a  rebellious  desire  to  give  due  effect 
to  his  personal  convictions. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  is  the  chairman  of  the  federation ;  the 
Reverend  H.  W.  Crosskey  is  one  of  the  secretaries.  According  to  the 
former,  the  ordinary  work  of  this  body  is  discharged  by  a  committee,  of 
which  the  functions  are :  '  First,  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  new  Liberal 
Associations  based  on  popular  representation,  and  generally  to 

8  NortU  American  Review  for  January  1876,  p,  69. 
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promote  the  objects  of  the  federation.  Secondly,  to  summon  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  council,  or  any  other  general  meeting  which 
may  be  deemed  proper.  Thirdly,  to  submit  to  the  federated  asso* 
ciations  political  questions  and  measures  upon  which  united  action 
may  be  considered  desirable.'  The  duty  of  the  council  is  to  '  hold 
annual  meetings  in  the  different  towns  in  succession,  and  its  visit 
will  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  Liberal 
policy.' 4  Mr.  Chamberlain  anticipates  that  this  body  will  prove 
very  useful  in  summoning  public  meetings  to  influence  public  opinion. 
At  present  the  desire  for  a  public  meeting  is  speedily  gratified; 
whether  meetings  manufactured  to  order,  in  the  absence  of  a  demand, 
will  be  really  beneficial  is  open  to  question.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  an  enthusiast  about  the  virtues  of  organiza- 
tion and  a  firm  believer  in  the  potency  of  political  machinery.  Un- 
fortunately, he  does  not  perceive  that  a  successful  attempt  to  make 
the  Liberal  party  act  with  uniform  precision  and  mechanical  certainty 
must  end  either  in  organizing  the  party  out  of  existence,  or  else  in 
converting  it  into  a  mere  machine. 

The  strongest  apparent  argument  in  favour  of  the  Birmingham 
system  is  the  practical  one  that  it  has  worked  admirably  in  Birmingham. 
If  the  return  of  three  such  excellent  representatives  and  thorough 
Liberals  as  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Muntz,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  be  entirely 
due  to  that  system,  its  merits  would  be  indubitable.  I  am  of  opinion, 
however,  that  the  electors  of  that  Liberal  town  did  not  require  the 
aid  of  any  association  in  order  to  select  such  candidates  to  represent 
them  in  Parliament.  Granting  that  the  system  has  been  both  a 
necessity  and  a  success  in  Birmingham,  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
other  boroughs  would  profit  by  its  adoption.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Liberal  '  Hundreds '  formed  in  some  boroughs  have  increased  the 
deplorable  confusion,  envy  and  jealousy  in  the  Liberal  ranks.  An 
association  of  this  kind  having  been  established  in  Southwark,  the 
delegates  met  to  nominate  candidates.  Mr.  John  Locke,  the  Liberal 
sitting  member,  has  represented  the  borough  for  many  years  ;  he  is  a 
tried  and  consistent  Liberal,  and  he  has  mastered  the  art  of  addressing 
the  House  of  Commons  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  attention  and 
acquire  respect.  No  Liberal  delegate,  who  was  entrusted  by  his 
brother  electors  with  the  duty  of  selecting  an  efficient  candidate  to 
represent  Southwark  in  the  next  Parliament,  could  hesitate,  if  he 
were  competent  for  the  task,  about  nominating  Mr.  Locke.  The 
decision  at  which  the  delegates  arrived  by  a  large  majority  was  to 
the  effect  that,  though  Mr.  Locke  had  discharged  his  duty  with 
unquestionable  ability  in  several  Parliaments,  he  was  virtually  dis- 
qualified for  serving  again,  and  they  chose  in  his  stead  another  man 
who  possessed  the  twin  qualifications  of  inexperience  and  obscurity. 
Mr.  Locke  was  naturally  dissatisfied  with  this  decision,  and  announced 

*  FvrtwgUly  Revierv  for  June  1877,  p.  132. 
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his  intention  of  again  becoming  a  candidate,  despite  the  adverse  vote 
of  the  Liberal  '  Two  Hundred.'  His  many  supporters  in  the  borough 
will  doubtless  evince  their  appreciation  of  his  parliamentary  services 
by  giving  him  their  votes  at  the  general  election  ;  thus  the  Liberal 
Association  will  have  succeeded  in  dividing  and  weakening  the 
Liberal  party  in  Southwark. 

Grreenwich  is  doomed  to  lose  the  honour  of  returning  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  Parliament ;  but,  as  a  compensation,  it  rejoices  in  possessing 
a  Liberal  *  Five  Hundred '  which  recently  met  for  the  despatch  of 
business.  The  occasion  being  the  most  important  which  could  occur, 
was  a  fair  test  of  the  earnestness  of  the  delegates,  one-third  of  whom 
thought  fit  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  several  left  before  the  voting 
began.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  they  first  decided  to  make  an  effort 
to  induce  Mr.  Gladstone  to  reconsider  his  decision ;  then  they  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  a  candidate  who  might  become  his  colleague,  and 
another  who  might  take  his  place  should  it  become  vacant.  Eleven 
candidates  being  nominated,  it  was  decided  that  the  six  who  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes  should  be  invited  to  present  themselves 
before  the  Association  and  urge  their  respective  claims  to  be  chosen. 
Eighty-five  votes  were  received  by  the  candidate  at  the  head  of  the 
list ;  the  last  of  the  six  received  thirty-seven  votes.  The  '  Five 
Hundred '  delegates  represent  and  act  on  behalf  of  the  electors,  while 
eighty-five  delegates  govern  the  decision  of  the  '  Five  Hundred.' 
Thus  a  dissolving  view,  which  first  shows  five  hundred  professed 
delegates  clothed  with  authority,  terminates  in  a  reduced  picture  of 
one-fifth  of  their  number  at  work. 

These  are  not  isolated  instances ;  neither  are  they  the  most 
farcical  ones  which  might  be  given.  I  could  refer  to  another  borough 
in  which  its  notorious  wire-puller  persuaded  his  friends  to  go  through 
the  form  of  electing  a  '  One  Hundred,'  in  order  that  he  himself  might 
be  sure  of  being  nominated  as  the  Liberal  candidate.  I  have  been 
present  at  meetings  at  which  delegates  were  chosen,  in  accordance 
with  a  previous  understanding,  to  register  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Indeed,  even  the  Birmingham  '  Six  Hundred '  may  have  been  uncon- 
sciously registering  the  foregone  conclusions  of  persons  who  were  in 
the  secret.  A  small  number  of  astute  men,  whose  minds  are  made  up 
and  who  act  in  unison,  can  easily  bend  a  heterogeneous  assembly  to 
their  will ;  they  accomplish  the  feat  with  the  tact  and  dexterity  of 
a  conjuror.  No  spectator  can  explain  how  the  trick  is  done ;  few 
persons  even  suspect  that  they  are  moving  like  puppets  in  obedience 
to  a  command,  consummate  art  being  shown  in  making  artifice 
appear  perfectly  natural. 

The  most  extraordinary  thing  in  this  plan  for  the  organization  of 
Liberalism  has  yet  to  be  noticed.  Its  advocates  allege  that  a  con- 
stituency finds  it  difficult  to  choose  one  or  two  men  to  represent  it 
in  Parliament.  This  grave  and  almost  insuperable  difficulty  can  be 
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removed,  it  is  said,  by  first  electing  from  one  to  six  hundred  dele- 
gates who  are  commissioned  to  inform  the  constituency  whom  to  vote 
for.  But  such  a  course  really  increases  the  original  difficulty  a 
hundred  or  six  hundred  fold. 

A  delegate  who  can  be  trusted  to  do  his  duty,  whose  local  and 
o-eneral  knowledge  is  adequate  to  make  his  opinion  worth  having  and 
his  choice  worth  accepting,  who  can    withstand  the    temptation   to 
assent  to  a  doubtful  compromise  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  and  can 
resist  the  still  greater  temptation  of  giving  his    voice  for  a  local 
plutocrat  who  has  more  money  than  brains,  possesses  the  essential 
qualifications  of  a  good  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.     In  reality 
it  is  easier  to  choose  one  or  two  men  as  parliamentary  representatives 
than  to  elect  a  body  fitted  to  make  such  a  choice.     Moreover,  all 
double  electoral  processes  work  injury  by  causing  superfluous  labour 
and  a  division  of  responsibility,  without  proportionate  gain.     In  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  the  electors  appoint  delegates  who,  in  turn,  vote 
for  members  of  Parliament ;  a  method  which  has  been  sensibly  sup- 
planted throughout  the  German  Empire  by  direct  election.    Our  whole 
representative  system  is  based  on  the  impossibility  of  calling  the  people 
together  in  order  to  enact  the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed. 
Every  step  which  interferes  with  the  direct  decision  of  the  people  is 
a  retrograde  one,  because  it  tends  to  counteract  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  the  British  Constitution,  that  Constitution  being  simply  the  will 
of  the  people  expressed  through  and  carried  into  effect  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  order  that  the  Constitution  should  have  free  scope,  it  is  im- 
perative that  constituencies  ought  to  be  untrammelled  alike  by  party 
clubs  and  political  associations.  When  such  bodies  contrive  to  lessen 
the  friction  of  elections  they  render  a  valuable  service ;  as,  for  instance, 
by  seeing  that  every  voter  is  duly  inscribed  on  the  electoral  roll,  and 
providing  for  the  legitimate  expenses  of  elections.  No  Liberal 
organization  can  attempt  much  more  without  doing  harm.  It  is  a 
misfortune  when  too  many  Liberal  candidates  contend  for  a  seat 
which  can  only  be  won  by  the  exercise  of  self-denial  on  the  parts  of 
some  competitors.  Any  association  which  can  arbitrate  in  such  a 
c;fse,  with  the  consent  of  all  concerned,  performs  a  good  work.  If 
candidates  are  wise,  or  if  electors  are  wise,  they  can  easily  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  the  proper  means  for  organizing  victory. 

This  agreement  is  the  rule  among  Conservatives,  yet  they  have  not 
a  monopoly  of  good  sense  and  common  prudence,  of  skill  in  forecasting 
the  future,  of  capacity  for  making  a  simple  calculation.  They  set 
greater  store  than  their  opponents  on  a  purely  party  triumph,  make 
larger  personal  sacrifices  to  secure  it,  and  they  are  acknowledged 
adepts  in  the  game  of  '  follow  the  leader.'  When  a  single  seat  is 
vacant,* several  Conservatives  never  contest  it  against  one  Liberal. 
The  discipline  which  leads  them  to  act  thus  is  lauded  and  envied 
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by  their  opponents  ;  but  it  rests  with  their  opponents  to  achieve  the 
same  result  by  following  the  same  course.  Whenever  Liberals  choose 
to  sink  minor  differences  and  unite  for  a  common  end,  their  triumph 
is  complete ;  and  this  is  not  discipline,  but  agreement,  they  have  but 
to  agree  among  themselves  in  order  to  have  their  own  way.  When  a 
child  who  has  been  once  burned  wilfully  thrusts  its  finger  into  the 
fire  again,  it  deserves  chastisement  rather  than  pity.  When  Liberals 
lose  seats  in  Parliament  owing  to  wilful  disregard  of  the  right  course 
to  pursue,  they  are  the  victims  of  their  own  recklessness  and  merit  no 
sympathy. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  ascribe  the  Liberal 
defeat  in  1874  to  the  inimitable  and  irresistible  organization  of  their 
adversaries.  The  same  lack  of  organization,  and  indifference  about  it, 
prevailed  in  1868.  when  the  Conservatives  were  smitten  hip  and 
thigh.  The  Liberal  party  was  not  organized  when  the  last  unreformed 
Parliament  gave  Earl  Grey  a  majority  wherewith  to  carrjr  the  Reform 
Bill,  nor  was  it  organization  which  returned  to  the  first  Reformed  Par- 
liament the  largest  Liberal  majority  of  which  history  bears  record. 
Neither  could  any  method  of  organization  yet  devised  or  imagined  have 
prevented  the  majority  pledged  to  support  Earl  Grey  or  Mr.  Glad- 
stone from  melting  away  in  the  furnace  of  a  general  election.  In  the 
^bad  old  times  the  government  of  the  day  could  retain  a  majority 
during  several  successive  Parliaments ;  but  the  Heptarchy  will  be 
revived  before  the  same  result  can  be  produced  by  the  employment 
of  the  same  means. 

The  Liberal  rout  of  1874  was  due,  not  so  much  to  the  defection 
of  the  regular  members  of  the  party  as  to  the  alienation  of  the  vast 
and  fluctuating  body  of  electors  that  moves  as  public  opinion  directs. 
I  need  not  discuss  why  it  was  that  public  opinion  then  veered  in  a 
particular  direction ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  many  and  splendid 
triumphs  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration  had  as  great  a  share  and 
as  direct  an  influence  on  the  result  as  its  grievous  blunders.  What 
has  been  overlooked  is  the  part  now  played  by  the  floating  mass 
composed  of  electors  who,  having  no  settled  convictions,  are  easily 
roused  to  frenzy  for  or  against  a  particular  course,  are  ready  at  one 
time  to  declare  that  the  government  has  gone  too  far,  and  at  another 
that  it  must  be  made  to  move  on.  This  mass  is  impressionable  as 
wax  and  unstable  as  water.  When  Liberals  or  Conservatives  succeed 
in  '  organizing '  it,  they  will  have  learned  the  art  of  making  ropes 
out  of  sand. 

It  is  a  grave  and  deplorable  error  to  attribute  the  Conservative 
victory  to  an  accident,  and  to  hope  that  the  Liberal  defeat  can  be 
retrieved  in  any  other  than  one  way.  Till  the  Liberals  are  united,  they 
must  remain  in  opposition,  and  they  can  be  united  by  persuasion 
alone.  They  must  be  induced  to  clear  their  minds  of  cant,  as  the 
preliminary  to  leavening  their  minds  with  common  sense.  It  is  cant 
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of  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  kind  to  contend  that  a  few  personal 
fancies  and  whims  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  Liberal  policy.  The 
beginning  of  true  Liberalism  is  toleration  ;  its  end  is  progress.  The 
mark  of  a  great  Liberal  leader  is  skill  in  discerning  the  signs  of  the 
times,  noting  the  right  moment  when  to  give  the  word  to  advance, 
and  when  to  counsel  or  command  masterly  inactivity.  All  the  great 
Liberal  measures,  whether  carried  into  effect  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  or  Earl  Grey,  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  or  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
or  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  been  permanent  because  the  country  was 
educated  to  submit  to  them  patiently  or  to  hail  them  with  gratitude. 
Now  that  the  Liberal  party  is  in  opposition,  and  seems  destined  to 
remain  there  for  many  years  to  come,  its  wisest  policy  would  be  to 
resume  and  continue  the  educational  process  through  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  compelled,  in 
defiance  of  their  party,  to  legislate  on  the  basis  of  Liberalism.  But 
a  little  more  systematic  and  judicious  pressure  is  required  to  induce 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  to  accept  the  credit,  while  rendering  the 
service,  of  removing  the  grievance  of  English  Nonconformists  with 
regard  to  burials,  and  of  adding  another  stone  to  the  edifice  of 
Eeform  by  equalising  the  franchise  in  counties.  Longer  time  and 
greater  exertion  will  be  required  in  order  to  obtain  a  still  grander 
result.  Stranger  and  more  unexpected  things  have  happened  than 
that  a  Conservative  Administration  should  settle  all  ecclesiastical 
disputes  and  scandals  by  a  heroic  and  final  measure  of  Church  Dis- 
establishment. 

Before  the  Liberal  party  can  discharge  this  duty  aright,  the  pas- 
sions which  distract  and  the  rivalries  which  enfeeble  it  must  cease  to 
paralyze  its  influence.  Its  present  condition  has  been  recently  set 
forth  in  vigorous  terms  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  when  he  remarked  that  its 
increasing  tendency  is  to  split  into  numberless  little  sections,  each  of 
them  cherishing  its  little  pet  opinion  and  each  member  exclaiming, 
*  If  I  cannot  get  my  pet  hobby  gratified,  I  will  assume  an  attitude  of 
sulk,  and  I  will  vote  for  its  opponents.'  One  section  holds  that 
woman's  suffrage  is  the  only  thing  wanted  to  regenerate  the  country, 
and  usher  in  the  millennium.  Another,  thinking  that  a  fabulous 
golden  age  will  become  a  reality  so  soon  as  public-houses  are  lessened 
in  number,  cares  for  nothing  but  the  Permissive  Bill  and  withholds 
support  from  anyone  who  differs  from  it  in  opinion.  A  third,  which 
is  determined  to  pave  the  way  for  dissolving  the  Union  by  establishing 
Home  Eule  in  Ireland,  can  count  upon  the  active  aid  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
who  advised  the  electors  of  Grreenock  to  vote  for  a  Conservative  though 
he  repudiated  Home  Eule,  rather  than  for  any  Liberal  who,  with  every 
desire  to  treat  Ireland  fairly  and  impartially,  was  unable  to  counten- 
ance such  a  measure.  A  fourth  maintains  that  the  first,  if  not  the 
sole,  subject  of  public  sympathy  and  parliamentary  action  is  the  griev- 
ance of  the  ex-butcher  who  has  been  imprisoned  for  fraud,  instead  of 
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entering  into  undisturbed  possession  of  another  man's  property.  A 
fifth  considers  that  the  Legislature  should  give  precedence  to  uphold- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  subject  by  repealing  Acts  which  operate  to 
hinder  the  indiscriminate  propagation  of  loathsome  and  deadly  con- 
tagious diseases.  Though  the  list  is  not  exhausted,  yet  I  have  cited 
enough  to  show  the  nature  of  the  questions  which  perpetuate  jealousy 
among  Liberals,  dividing  them  into  antagonistic  sections,  and  part- 
ing even  the  members  of  the  same  political  clubs  by  barriers  as  well 
defined  as  those  which  keep  the  two  parties  asunder.  In  the  noiseless, 
slow  and  effective  action  of  Time,  the  great  reconciler,  is  to  be  found 
the  only  cure  for  this  process  of  disintegration.  If  the  party  but  wait 
with  patience,  it  will  be  able  to  rejoice  over  the  arrival  of  the  day 
when  even  the  Claimant  and  his  uncompromising  and  noisy  friends  will 
cease  from  troubling  and  impassioned  Home  Kulers  will  be  at  rest. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  refuses  to  let  the  party  recover  its  equilibrium, 
and  recruit  its  energies  through  the  operation  of  this  simple,  natural, 
and  unfailing  remedy.  His  belief  in  the  virtue  of  organization  is 
characteristic  of  an  ardent  man  ;  his  desire  to  go  forward  at  all  hazards 
is  what  might  be  expected  from  an  enthusiastic  one.  I  commend  his 
good  intentions  while  disapproving  of  his  plan.  Indeed,  he  deserves 
consideration  and  respect  because,  in  common  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
and  Mr.  Cowen  among  the  younger  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  has  given  promise  of  developing  from  a  clever  and  skilful  politician 
into  an  able  and  trusted  statesman.  But  the  best  of  motives  cannot 
excuse  or  recommend  a  device  for  dealing  with  the  temporary  aberra- 
tion of  the  Liberal  party,  which  is  equivalent  to  putting  it  into  a 
strait-jacket.  Mr.  Leatham  is  the  only  distinguished  member  of 
Parliament  who  has  yet  had  the  courage  to  protest  against  the  craze 
for  organization  which  is  a  sign  of  that  party  being  sick  almost  unto 
death,  and  ready  in  its  despair  to  undergo  any  form  of  treatment. 
He  candidly  avowed  to  his  constituents  at  Huddersfield,  in  the  forcible 
language  of  which  he  is  a  master,  that  he  would  rather  the  party  were 
effaced  altogether  than  that  it  should  exist  under  the  conditions  of 
parties  in  the  United  States.  Such  is  the  condition  upon  which  it 
must  exist  should  the  Birmingham  system  become  the  rule  of  its  life. 
In  Birmingham,  as  Mr.  Crosskey  writes,  the  Liberal  electors  are  not 
free  lances  ;  '  they  are  armies  of  disciplined  men,  well  accustomed  to 
stand  side  by  side,  and  to  move  in  unbroken  battalions.'  This  phrase- 
ology is  of  evil  import.  It  implies  that  the  way  has  been  prepared 
for  conducting  and  describing  an  electoral  contest  as  a  '  campaign,' 
at  the  close  of  which  the  scandalous  cry  will  be  raised  of '  woe  to  the 
vanquished '  and  '  the  spoils  to  the  victors.' 

Possibly  I  have  exaggerated  the  progress  made  to  stifle  Liberalism 
under  the  form  of  organizing  it.  Bankrupt  though  it  be  in  the  vivify- 
ing element  of  concord,  it  is  a  millionaire  in  priceless  traditions.  Hap- 
pily it  can  count  upon  firm  adherents  to  whom  the  preservation  of  its 
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traditions  is  as  dear  as  the  breath  of  their  nostrils,  and  who  would  not 
flinch  from  undergoing  on  its  behalf  the  martyrdom  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane  and  Algernon  Sydney.  I  fervently  hope  that  when  over-organi- 
zation shall  have  caused  the  reduction  of  the  Liberal  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  next  general  election,  there  will  be  a  salu- 
tary reaction  against  a  system  which  is  most  to  be  dreaded  on  the 
morrow  of  a  great  electoral  triumph.  The  only  success  of  the  Liberal 
party  which  is  worthy  of  unstinted  welcome  and  applause  is  that 
achieved  through  the  action  of  men  whose  devotion  to  it  is  intensified 
by  the  heartfelt  conviction  that  its  service,  like  its  ideal,  is  perfect 
freedom. 

W.  FRASER  EAE. 
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FORCE,   ENERGY  AND    WILL. 

ONE  benefit  due  to  the  advance  of  physical  science  is,  as  Professor 
Clarke  Maxwell  has  remarked,  the  introduction  into  common  speech 
of  words  and  phrases  consistent  with  true  ideas  about  nature  instead 
of  others  implying  false  ideas.  But  though  our  scientific  progress 
has  produced  this  amongst  so  many  other  beneficent  effects,  yet,  as 
its  advancing  stream  has  left  here  and  there  a  stagnant  pool,  so  we 
may  not  unreasonably  expect  every  now  and  then  to  meet  even  with 
a  temporary  verbal  backwater.  Thus  electrical  discovery  by  the 
term  '  electric  fluid '  has  left  in  the  popular  mind  the  illusion  that 
electricity  is  a  fluid  substance  which  flows  from  one  body  to  another. 
But  a  really  grave  misconception  (in  some  respects  a  retrograde 
error)  appears  to  me^o  be  coming  daily  more  diffused  with  regard  to 
the  conceptions  'energy'  and  *  force.' 

The  term  '  force '  has,  of  course,  definite  and  exact  meanings ' 
(not  always  quite  consistent  however)  assigned  to  it  in  physics  ;  but 
it  is  the  more  general,  not  the  exact  use  of  the  term  to  which  refe- 
rence is  here  made.  '  Force  '  becomes  known  to  us  partly  through 
the  sense  of  effort  and  resistance  overcome  which  attends  our  mus- 
cular activity,  and  partly  through  the  exercise  of  will,  as  perceived 
in  exerting  our  voluntary  mental  activity — force  of  mind  being  a 
term  of  familiar  use  as  well  as  force  of  arm.  We  have,  therefore, 
force  in  our  own  being  as  the  active  exercise  of  mental  and  bodily 
powers  which  are  possessed  by  our  complex  organisms.  The  sensations 
of  effort  and  resistance  we  experience  are  the  occasions  through  and 
by  which  our  intellect  comes  to  perceive  that  surrounding  bodies 

1  Thus  Professor  Tait,  in  his  Lectures  on  Some  Recent  Advances  in  Physical 
Science,  defines  (at  page  16)  '  force  '  as  '  any  cause  which  alters  or  tends  to  alter  a 
body's  natural  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line.'  At  page  354 
he  says  :  '  Force  is  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum,'  and  adds  that  the  term  '  is 
obviously  to  be  applied  to  any  pull,  push,  pressure,  tension,  attraction  or  repulsion, 
&c.,  whether  applied  by  a  stick  or  a  string,  a  chain  or  a  girder,  or  by  means  of  an 
invisible  medium  such  as  that  whose  existence  is  made  certain  by  the  phenomena,  of 
light  and  radiant  heat.'  At  page  358  he  adds  :  '  Force  is  the  rate  at  which  an  agent 
does  work  per  unit  of  length.'  In  Nature,  July  5, 1877,  he  tells  us  :  '  In  all  probability 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  force.'  Force  is  often  taken  to  denote  'the  unknown  cause 
of  energy,'  'energy  being  the  power  possessed  by  a  body  of  overcoming  a  resistance.' 
Force  is  also  denned  as  '  mass  animated  by  velocity,  or  directed  pressure.' 
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have  powers  corresponding  to  our  own.      We  do  not,  however,  as 
some  pretend,  attribute  to  surrounding  bodies  activities  such  as  our 
own,  but   only  activities  having  a   certain  analogy  with  ours.     If 
we  try  to  pull  a  man  up  from  the  ground  against  his  will  and  fail 
from  his  being  more  muscular  than  we  are,  and  if  we  try  to  pull  up  a 
stone  from  the  ground  and  fail  from  its  being  too  heavy  to  lift,  we 
do  not  attribute  muscular  activity  to  the  stone,  or  to  the  earth  which 
by  gravity  retains  it ;  but  we  perceive  a  certain  relation  of  analogy 
between  the  pulling  activity  of  the  man  and  the  pulling  activity  of  the 
earth,  and  this  though  our  own  sensations  constitute  the  one  material 
by  means  of  which  our  intellect  has  the  power  of  apprehending  those 
two  very  different  perceptions.     As  it  is  with  gravity,  so  with   the 
other  influences  (luminous,  calorific,  electrical,  &c.)  which  surround- 
ing bodies  bring  to  bear  on  us  ;  we  naturally  recognise  them  as  the 
actively  exercised  powers  and  properties  of  such  bodies.     The  sleeper 
who  wakes  to  find  that  the  earth's  rotation   has  carried  him  from 
beneath  a  tree's  friendly  shade  into  the  direct  influence  of  a  scorching 
sun,  believes  that  the  heat  he  experiences  is  due  to  the  activity  of 
that  great  body  acting  upon  his  own  organisation,  and  also  believes 
that  activity  to  be  something  radically  and  essentially  different  both 
from  the  activity  which  blinds  him  when  he  attempts  to  gaze  at  the 
sun  itself,  and  from  the  motion   which  has  exposed  him  to  its  rays. 
Is  he  right  in  so  believing  ?     If  he  is,  then  much  of  our  modern 
scientific  teaching  tends  to  make  popular,  phrases  which  imply  false 
ideas  about  nature,  and  thus  to  occasion  such  an  intellectual  back- 
water as  has  been  referred  to.     The  false  physical  conception  also 
carries  with  it  consequences  of  far  greater  moment. 

The  scientific  teaching  which  I  believe  implies  false  ideas  about 
nature  is  that  which  concerns  the  '  conservation  of  energy,' 2  or,  as  it 
was  earlier  named,  the  '  persistence  and  transformation  of  force.' 
Few  conceptions  have  of  late  obtained  a  wider  currency  amongst  that 
part  of  the  public  which  is  interested  both  in  physical  science  and 
philosophical  speculation,  than  have  three  represented  by  the  expres- 
sions '  the  unity,  the  persistence,  and  the  transformation  of  force.' 

As  to  the  idea  of  the  metamorphosis  of  '  force,'  Meyer,  Joule, 
Grove,  and  Helmholtz  are  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says, 
*  more  than  any  others  to  be  credited  with  '  its  *  clear  enunciation  ; ' 
but  certainly  its  wide  diffusion  has  been  largely  aided  by  one  who 
adds  to  his  many  claims  on  our  esteem,  as  a  man  of  science,  the 
gift  of  a  most  persuasive  eloquence.  Indeed,  Professor  Tyndall's 
clear  expositions  of  scientific  facts,  supplemented  by  the  charm  of 
his  brilliant  rhetoric,  have  familiarised  so  many  minds  amongst  us 
with  the  conception  of  the  transformation  of  force,  that  now  a  reverent 

*  Professor  Tait,  in  dthe  work  before  referred  to,  speaks  (p.  362)  of  '  the  fast 
rising  temple  of  science,  known  as  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.' 
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acceptance  of  this  belief  seems  to  have  become,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  articulus  stantis  vel  cadentis  scientice. 

But  the  conception  of  a  persistent  '  force '  which  undergoes 
Protean  transformations  has  found  large  acceptance  in  philosophy  no 
less  than  in  science.  The  many  who  take  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  as 
their  speculative  guide  follow  him  in  seeking  to  express  all  existences 
of  which  we  have  or  can  have  any  knowledge  in  terms  of  '  force ' — its 
persistence  and  metamorphosis — as  their  only  possible  ultimate  ex- 
planation. Mr.  Spencer  himself  has  a  chapter 3  on  the  transforma- 
tion of  '  force,'  wherein  he  speaks  of  '  the  transformation  of  heat  into 
electricity,'  and  of  this  latter,  again,  '  into  other  modes  of  force ; ' 
he  refers  to  Mr.  Grove  as  having  shown  '  that  each  force  is  transform- 
able, directly  or  indirectly,  into  the  others,'  and  he  himself  brings 
even  intellect  and  will  within  the  sphere  of  such  transformations. 
Indeed  he  not  only  teaches  that  force  is  a  substance,  but  that  it  is 
the  substance  of  substances.  He  makes  the  persistence  of  force  as 
*  an  unconditioned  reality ' 4  the  most  fundamental  of  all  truths. 
i  Deeper,'  he  tells  us,5  '  than  demonstration,  deeper  even  than  definite 
cognition,  deep  as  the  very  nature  of  mind,  is  the  postulate  at  which 
we  have  arrived.  .  .  .  The  sole  truth  which  transcends  experience 
by  underlying  it  is  the  persistence  of  force.'  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
fundamentally  different  conception  of  '  force '  from  that  which  was 
formerly  universal — the  conception  in  fact  of  an  actual  multiform 
substance  instead  of  the  conception  of  a  property  attached  to  sub- 
stance, i.e.  the  activity  of  a  substance. 

This  change  of  conception  has  been  brought  about  by  the  brilliant 
discoveries  of  the  quantitative  equivalence  which  exists  between  the 
different  successive  activities  of  the  same  or  of  different  bodies,  e.g. 
that  quantitative  equivalence  between  heat  and  motion  which  has 
led  Professor  Tyndall  to  speak  of  heat  as  '  a  mode  of  motion.'  The 
works  of  the  authors  before  referred  to  are  replete  with  wonderful 
examples  of  this  quantitative  equivalence  between  many  of  the 
activities  which  bodies  exhibit. 

We  shall  naturally  at  first  be  disposed  to  think  that  a  con- 
ception based  upon  such  discoveries,  and  which  has  been  propagated 
energetically  by  thinkers  so  distinguished,  must  be  a  valid  one,  and 
that  the  new  phraseology  must  therefore  be  a  real  improvement. 
Now  I  should  be  the  last  to  underrate  either  the  value  of  the 
physical  discoveries  of  equivalence  between  activities  or  the  merit  of 
the  illustrious  discoverers.  Deference  is  most  justly  due  to  the 
expressed  opinions  of  such  men,  and  we  may  well  hesitate  before 
venturing  to  regard  as  mistakes  what  they  appear  to  deem  so  im- 
portant and  so  true.  We  have,  however,  but  to  consult  the  history  of 
a  few  years  back  to  find  sufficient  evidence  that  the  most  distinguished 

*  First  Principles,  3rd  edition,  chapter  viii. 
4  I.  c.  p.  189.  »  I.  c.  p.  192. 
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leaders  of  thought  may  fall  into  the  most  elaborate  speculative  errors. 
Hegel  and  Schelling,  in  their  day,  were  men  at  least  as  eminent  and 
as  esteemed  as  any  of  our  living  philosophers.  Yet  who  now  believes 
that  any  profound  truth  lies  hid  in  the  judgment  that  '  being  and  not- 
being  are  identical,'  enunciated  by  the  former,  or  considers  that  the 
biological  speculations  of  the  latter  have  any  real  scientific  value  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a  few  who  feel  no  trifling  grudge 
against  these  writers  for  having  led  them  through  the  fame  of  their 
writings  to  expend  so  much  time  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  systems 
which  when  acquired  proved  so  empty  and  so  worthless.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  be  thought  wanting  in  respect  for  the  labours  and 
fruitful  speculations  of  the  veteran  Professor  Schwann,  who  will  ever 
deserve  the  gratitude  no  less  than  the  admiration  of  biologists ;  but, 
fully  recognising  his  merits,  we  may  yet  ask,  who  now  accepts  his  cell 
theory  as  put  forward  by  him  ? 

Fortified  with  such  reflections,  we  need  not  shrink  from  re- 
spectfully questioning  the  conclusions  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicists  or  the  most  widely  accepted  philosophers  of  to-day,  even 
if  it  were  not  the  rule  both  in  science  and  philosophy  to  be  ever 
demanding  demonstration,  and  never  resting  on  authority.  We 
may  then  without  scruple  express  not  only  our  scepticism,  but  our 
positive  disbelief  in  the  new  creed  — '  I  believe  in  One  Force ' 
— and  we  need  not  shrink  from  entering  our  protest  against  the 
danger  of  superstition  contained  in  this  credo.  The  protest  seems 
to  me  needed,  for  I  fail  to  see  why  a  belief  in  a  supposed,  but 
really  non-existent,  agent  invisibly  entering  into,  and  as  invisibly 
quitting  the  visible  objects  around  us,  should  be  deemed  other  than 
superstitious. 

But  what,  then,  is  this  awful  reality  of  which  all  known  or  know- 
able  existences  are  but  modes  ?  This  force,  this  now  so  widely 
reverenced  entity,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Spencerian  school, 
this  Being  of  Beings,  which  seems  the  great  Pan  not  only  alive 
once  more,  but  actually  seizing  on  the  vacant  throne  of  Zeus,  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  mere  figment  of  the  intellect.  For  '  force  '  is  but 
an  abstraction,  a  common  term  denoting  the  diverse  activities  of  all 
known  and  unknown  existing  substances,  and  it  has  therefore  no 
existence,  as  force,  other  than  as  an  idea  in  some  mind.  The 
attempt,  then,  to  explain  all  phenomena  by  the  persistence  and 
transformation  of  force  is  an  attempt  to  explain  everything  by  an 
abstraction. 

The  new  way  of  speaking  has,  not  unnaturally,  come  into  fashion 
as  a  consequence  of  the  recognition  of  that  quantitative  equivalence 
between  successive  activities  which  has  been  of  late  years  so  happily 
discovered,  and  which  can  be  most  conveniently  expressed  by  it.  But 
though  it  is  thus  convenient  to  express  such  changes  (especially  ex- 
perimental changes  accurately  measured)  in  terms  of  '  a  persistent 
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force,'  yet  all  the  physical  phenomena  capable  of  expression  in  such 
terms  seem  to  me  to  be  also  capable  of  expression  in  terms  of  the 
hypothesis  that  bodies  of  different  kinds  really  exist  objectively,  and 
have  really  and  objectively  active  powers  also  of  different  kinds.  The 
conception  of  the  same  or  different  bodies  being  successively  affected, 
and  acting  successively  in  different  manners,  with  a  quantitative 
equivalence  between  the  modes  of  their  affection  and  activity,  seems 
a  sufficient  conception  to  apply  to  the  mechanism  and  action  of  a 
moving  locomotive  steam-engine,  &c. — one  as  consonant  with  facts 
as  is  the  conception  of  a  force  which  is  transformed  from  heat  into 
motion. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  speak  of  force  persisting  and  being  trans- 
formed favours  the  conception  of  force  as  some  objectively  existing 
thing  which  really  passes  out  of  one  body  into  another,  and  has  a 
positive  substantial  existence.  Thus  at  is  sometimes  said  that  a 
coal-bed  contains  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  of  bygone  ages 
shut  up  within  it,  like  enchanted  knights,  and  once  more  to  be 
set  free  upon  that  coal's  combustion.  But  does  it  really  contain 
them  ?  Surely  neither  that  light  nor  that  heat  is  in  the  coal,  nor 
are  they  in  the  oxygen  with  which  that  coal  may  one  day  combine ; 
they  are  activities  resulting  from  the  rapid  combustion  of  those  bodies. 
It  may  perhaps  be  replied  that  there  has  in  fact  been  no  intention 
of  really  inculcating  tbe  substantial  existence  of  force,  and  that  the 
language  used  has  been  employed  simply  as  a  convenient  way  of 
speaking.  Now  I  most  willingly  concede  the  reasonableness  of 
making  use  of  the  conception  of  such  an  entity  as  '  force '  as  a 
working  hypothesis,  provided  care  be  taken  that  its  real  nature  be 
not  misunderstood  ;  but  if  by  that  term  not  a  real  existence,  but  an 
ideal  abstraction  be,  in  fact,  what  is  meant,  then  it  would  surely 
be  better  not  to  speak  of  its  'persistence,'  and  a  fortiori  of  its 
'  transformation,'  since  nothing  can  be  '  transformed  '  which  does  not 
really  exist. 

It  will  perhaps  be  replied  that  if  we  ought  not  to  speak  without 
qualification  of  force,  we  ought  not  so  to  speak  even  of  particular 
forces — heat,  light,  and  electricity,  &c. — which,  as  such,  are  also  ab- 
stractions ;  that  we  ought,  in  fact,  to  avoid  the  common  phrases  em- 
ployed in  every-day  life.  To  this  it  may  be  rejoined,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  active  powers  of  bodies  do  really  exist,  and  that  therefore  it 
is  most  reasonable  to  apply  to  similar  powers  a  common  name ;  while 
for  the  real,  though  not  the  substantial,  existence  of  calorific,  luminous, 
and  electric  activities  we  have  the  plainest  evidence.  Nor  need  we 
even  object  to  the  term  '  force '  as  a  common  name  for  all  active 
powers  whatever,  provided  its  substantial  existence,  beside  the  ex- 
istence of  the  various  active  bodies,  be  not  asserted  or  implied.  But 
secondly,  I  reply  that  though  it  is  well  to  employ  the  common  terms 
heat,  light,  electricity,  &c.  (meaning  by  such  terms  the  objective 
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activities  to  which  our  sensibilities  become  related),  it  is  also  well 
from  time  to  time  to  make  clear  that  such  entities  are  abstractions 
(though  less  abstract  in  degree  than  '  force '),  and  have  no  existence 
other  than  ideal  apart  from  warm,  luminous,  or  electrified  bodies. 

The  utility  of  the  latter  course  seems  to  me  to  be  made  plain  by 
such  considerations  as  the  following : — It  is  often  said  that  bodies 
may,  by  impact,  communicate  motion,  as  when  one  suspended  ball, 
falling  against  others,  ceases  itself  to  move,  while  another  begins  to 
be  in  motion.  But  we  have  here  no  real  evidence  of  any  '  commu- 
nication '  or  ' transference '  of  'motion,'  but  only  of  successive  and 
correlative  motions.  The  language  used  with  respect  to  this  phe- 
nomenon (the  '  transference '  of  '  motion ')  shows  the  existence  of  a 
tendency  to  regard  the  abstract  quality  '  motion '  as  a  substantial 
entity,  actually  passing  from  one  body  to  another.  But  if  force  were 
a  substantial  entity  actually  passing  from  one  body  to  another,  it 
would  have  to  traverse  space  in  so  passing,  and  what  can  that  be 
which  is  to  make  it  so  pass,  and  govern  it  in  transitu  ?  Either  for 
that  we  require  another  force,  or  else  force  moves  itself,  and  thus  we 
have  the  conception  of  a  new  substance  with  active  powers  gratuitously 
introduced  in  order  to  explain  the  activities  of  the  two  bodies  (the 
balls) — the  moving  and  the  moved. 

If  by  '  force  '  and  its  '  persistence '  be  meant  '  cause,'  and  if  I 
am  challenged  to  admit  the  '  persistence  of  cause '  as  a  necessary 
article  of  my  philosophical  creed,  I  answer  by  as  readily  denying  the 
real  existence  of  the  abstraction  '  cause,'  as  the  existence  of  the  ab- 
straction *  force.'  But  because  the  existence  of  an  abstraction  be 
denied,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  existence  of  an  objectively 
real,  persistent  cause  should  be  also  denied.  Indeed,  just  as  reason 
seems  to  tell  me  that  bodies  with  active  powers  exist  —  concrete 
existences,  with  very  real  and  very  special  powers — so  reason  seems  to 
tell  me  that  one  concrete  cause  exists,  the  most  real  of  realities,  the 
most  powerful  of  powers — (rod. 

But  the  title  of  this  paper  refers  not  to  '  force  '  only  but  also  to 
'  energy,'  and  it  does  so  because  of  the  change  of  language  which  has 
recently  taken  place.  Physicists  have  ceased,  or  are  ceasing,  to 
speak  of  the  persistence  and  transformation  of  force  :  we  hear  now 
only  of  the  persistence  and  transformation  of  energy.  In  what  sense, 
however,  is  the  word  '  energy '  really  used  ?  In  every  known  activity 
of  any  body,  e.g.  in  heat,  we  have  manifested  (1)  the  sensible  per- 
ception by  which  it  becomes  known  to  our  senses — in  the  case  sup- 
posed the  sensation  of  heat ;  and  (2)  the  intellectual  perception  of 
an  objective  power  or  activity  of  a  definite  kind  in  the  body  which 
acts  upon  our  organism.  Now  if  the  word  '  energy '  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  'bodily  activity,'  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  it 
save  that  it  is  a  somewhat  obscure  and  ambiguous  expression. 
Moreover,  though  the  quantitative  equivalence  between  successive 
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activities  is  indeed  a  great  discovery  reflecting  high  honour  on  the 
discoverers,  yet  the  transformation  of  energy  in  the  sense  of  the 
transformation  of  activities  is  what  everybody  knew  of  since  man 
first  made  fire  by  rubbing  sticks  together.  The  word  '  energy,'  how- 
ever, is,  at  the  least,  too  often  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  in  fact  our 
old  friend  '  force '  in  a  new  costume.  Thus  Professor  Tait 6  gives  as 
examples  of  energy,  'the  energy  of  any  current  of  water  capable  of 
driving  an  undershot  wheel ;  of  winds  which  also  are  used  for  driving 
machinery  ;  the  energy  of  water-waves  or  of  sound-waves  ;  the  radiant 
energy  which  comes  to  us  from  the  sun,  &c.'  By  these  expressions 
Professor  Tait  cannot  evidently  mean  merely  the  activity  of  running 
water,  but  its  '  force '  as  that  word  is  commonly  understood,  and  so  of 
his  other  forms  of  energy.  To  the  expression  the  '  transformation 
of  -energy '  in  this  sense,  all  the  objections  apply  which  have  already 
been  made  to  the  expression  '  transformation  of  force.'  I  contend 
then  that  care  should  be  taken  not  so  to  speak  of  force  and  energy  as 
to  lead  to  the  belief  in  their  substantial  existence,7  as  force  is  energy, 
and  I  object  to  the  phrases  '  unity  of  force '  or  '  transformation  of 
energy '  as  irrational  and  profoundly  misleading.  I  do  not  of  course 
deny  their  existence  as  abstractions  from  really  existing  sensible 
concretes  (which  concretes  exert  real  activities),  just  as  '  society '  and 
1  the  state '  are  abstracts  from  really  existing  men.  But  just  as  a 
misuse  of  these  latter  terms  (especially  the  state)  seems  to  me  often 
to  tend  to  grave  political  evils,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  concrete  indi- 
viduals (real  men  and  women)  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  abstraction,  so 
a  misuse  of  the  abstract  terms  force  and  energy  seems  to  me  to  tend 
to  serious  intellectual  evils. 

These  evils  have  just  been  made  remarkably  plain  by  the  Presi- 
dential address  recently  delivered  by  Professor  Tyndall  at  Birmingham, 

6  Lectures  on  Some  Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science,  p.  359. 

7  Professor  Tait  (I.  c.  p.  55)  tells  us  that  Mayer  '  actually  says  it  (i.e.  motion) 
must   cease  to  be  motion  in  order  to  become   heat,'  thus    implying  that   in  his 
(Professor  Tait's)  opinion  motion  does  not  cease  to  be  motion  in  becoming  heat. 
Nevertheless  he  is  very  severe  (by  implication)  upon  Professor  Tyndall  for  simply 
saying  that  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion.    Professor  Tait  (p.  362)  observes :  '  The 
conception  of  kinetic  energy  is  a  very  simple  one,  at  least  when  visible  motion 
alone  is  involved.     And  from  motion  of  visible  masses  to  those  motions  of  the 
particles  of  bodies  whose  energy  we  call  heat,  is  by  no  means  a  very  difficult  mental 
transition.     Mark,  however,  that  heat  is  not  the  mere  motions,  but  the  energy  of 
these  motions — a  very  different  thing,  for  heat  and  kinetic  energy  in  general  are 
no  more  modes  of  motion  than  potential  energy  of  every  kind  (including  that  of 
unfired  gunpowder)  is  a  mode  of  rest ! '     But  surely  this  is  a  piece  of  hypercriticism, 
and  one   moreover  very  obscurely  and    even    incorrectly   expressed.      Much  as  I 
deprecate  as  false  and  misleading  the  phrase  'heat  a  mode  of  motion,'  yet  Professor 
Tait  has  no  right  to  object  to  it  as  a  popular  way  of  speaking,  which  is  how 
Professor  Tyndall  used  it.    Professor  Tait  seems  to  object  to  the  use  of  the  term 
'  motion '  as  denoting  '  motion  in  the  abstract,'  but  if  so,  then  he  should  not  have 
objected  (as  above  quoted)  that  '  heat  is  not  the  mere  mbtions,  but  the  energy  of 
these  motions,'  he  should  have  objected  '  heat  is  not  the  mere  motions  in  the  abstract, 
but  the  motions  of  the  molecules.1 
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republished  under  the  title  «  Science  and  Man.' 8  Therein,  the  author 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  persistence  and  transformation  of  energy, 
and  makes  such  teaching  the  occasion  and  basis  for  an  eloquent 
attack  on  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Thus  to  the  denial  of  the 
essential  distinctness  of  the  different  kinds  of  bodily  activity  which 
we  know  as  the  different  physical  forces,  follows  naturally  the  denial 
of  the  essential  distinctness  of  those  activities  termed  vital,  and  to 
the  denial  of  these  latter  follows  the  denial  of  the  essential  distinct- 
ness of  the  activities  we  know  as  mental.  The  whole  system  of 
denial,  however,  seems  to  repose  upon  a  hasty  almost  gratuitous 
assumption  that  from  the  quantitative  equivalence  found  to  exist 
between  forces  their  essential  unity  necessarily  follows. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  a  little  the  last  culminating 
expression  of  a  system  reposing  upon  such  a  basis  ;  noticing  by  the 
way  some  defects  of  apprehension  and  of  reasoning  which,  I  venture 
to  think,  should  make  the  unprejudiced  reader  pause  before  attaching 
weight  to  the  Professor's  opinions  on  matters  foreign  to  that  physical 
system  in  which  we  all  admiringly  recognise  his  just  claims  to  re- 
spectful deference.  The  Professor  brings  forward  from  Lange 9  (as 
an  example),  the  case  of  a  merchant  who,  on  reading  a  telegram,  is 
aroused  to  immediate  energetic  and  complex  action,  and  the  author 
pronounces  that  the  whole  of  the  activities  thus  aroused  are  phe- 
nomena '  produced  by,  or  associated  with,  the  molecular  processes  set 
up  by  waves  of  light  in  a  previously  prepared  brain.'  His  treatment 
of  the  subject  makes  it  evident  that  the  Professor  thinks  a  Christian 
theologian  must  necessarily  object  to  the  sentence  just  quoted,  and 
he  seems  to  consider  that  its  acceptance  would,  in  some  way,  tell 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  substantiality  and  immortality  of  the  soul 
of  man.  That  the  merchant's  knowledge  was  not  a  mere  accom- 
paniment of  his  physical  state,  but  also  a  cause  of  subsequent  actions, 
cannot  of  course  be  known  to  a  spectator  save  as  an  inference  from 
what  such  spectator  knows  concerning  his  own  nature ;  but  inasmuch 
as  all  reasonable  men  (who  have  no  eccentric  thesis  to  maintain)  know 
that  knowledge  is  in  themselves  a  cause  of  action,  they  very  properly 
infer  that  the  same  is  the  case  in  their  fellow  men  also.  Similarly 
it  suffices  to  have  realised  in  oneself  the  essential  difference  between 
a  faint  or  c  revived  sensation '  and  a  '  thought,'  to  recognise  the 
reasonableness  of  explaining  the  merchant's  activity  by  the  sponta- 
neity of  his  mind  or  soul. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  all  that  Professor  Tyndall  has  to  say 
against  the  hypothesis  of  a  human  soul  acting  in  Lange's  merchant. 
He  tells  us  : — 

Adequate  reflection  shows  that  instead  of  introducing  light  into  our  minds,  it 
increases  our  darkness.    You  do  not  in  this  case  explain  the  unknown  in  terms  of 

*  See  Fortnightly  Review  for  November,  1877,  p.  593.  9  P.  605. 
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the  known,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  the  method  of  science,  but  you  explain  the 
unknown  in  terms  of  the  more  unknown.  Try  to  mentally  visualise  this  soul  as  an 
entity  distinct  from  the  body,  and  the  difficulty  immediately  appears. 

Now  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  'mentally  visualise  '  that  which 
the  eye  has  never  seen — but  is  the  invisible  necessarily  incredible  ? 
Professor  Tyndall's  own  discoveries  will  prevent  him  affirming  such  a 
proposition.  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  we  cannot  by  imagina- 
tion transcend  experience,  and  we  have  experience  of '  souls  '  only  in  the 
energies  of  '  living  bodies  ; '  but  is  that  any  reason  for  disbelieving  in 
them  ?  This  question  brings  us  to  that  of  the  ultimate  ground  of 
all  knowledge,  and  to  the  Professor's  assertion,  that  the  hypothesis  of 
a  soul  is  an  explanation  of  '  the  unknown  in  terms  of  the  more  un- 
known.' But  far  from  this,  the  explanation  is  in  terms  of  the  most 
known  of  all,  for  we  know  nothing  external  so  certainly  as  we  know 
our  own  personal  existence.  Though  no  knowledge  is  possible  to  us 
except  as  following  upon  sensation,  yet  the  ground  of  all  developed 
knowledge  is  not  sensational  but  intellectual — it  reposes  ultimately 
not  on  'feelings'  but  on  thoughts.  Even  in  verification  by  sensation 
it  is  the  intellect  which  doubts,  criticises,  and  judges  the  actions  and 
suggestions  of  the  senses  and  imagination,  and  if  we  have  (as  I  am 
confident  we  have)  rational  grounds  for  adopting  such  a  purely 
intellectual  conception  as  that  of  the  human  soul,  the  poverty  of  our 
powers  of  imagination  should  be  no  bar  to  its  acceptance.  We  are 
continually  employing  conceptions  of  the  kind — such  e.g.  as  number, 
being,  substance,  cause,  &c. — conceptions  perfectly  intelligible  though 
transcending  the  powers  of  the  imagination.  The  utterly  unimagin- 
able may  be  the  most  supreme  of  certainties,  and  what  in  its  nature 
is  necessarily  indemonstrable  to  sense,  need  be  none  the  less  clear  on 
that  account  to  the  eye  of  the  intellect.  To  that  same  eye  is  alone 
visible  our  own  continued  personal  existence  and  identity,  which  is 
vouched  for  by  higher  evidence  than  that  of  sensation. 

Such  is  Professor  Tyndall's  argument  against  the  existence  of  the 
human  soul ;  his  arguments  against  free  will  rather  resemble  what  we 
might  expect  to  hear  put  forward  at  any  meeting  of  secularist 
artisans  than  the  arguments  of  one  of  his  scientific  eminence.  He 
asks,10  '  Are  the  brain,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  processes  known 
to  be  associated  with  the  brain,  subject  to  the  laws  which  we  find 
paramount  in  physical  natures  ? '  As  if  to  assert  the  freedom  of  the 
will  was  equivalent  to  the  denial  of  such  subjection  !  Again,11  he  says, 
4  Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  complete  masters  of  the  circumstances  which 
create  our  wishes,  motives,  and  tendencies  to  action  ?  Adequate 
reflection  will,  I  think,  prove  that  we  are  not.'  As  if  any  one  asserted 
that  we  are  complete  masters,  or  that  it  needed  much  reflection  to 
know  that  we  are  not ;  or  as  if  such  knowledge  told  one  iota  against 

10  P.  608,  "  P.  609. 
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the  freedom  of  the  will.  He  then  proceeds  quietly  to  beg  the  question, 
saying,  *  My  physical  and  intellectual  textures  were  woven  for  me, 
not  by  me.'  As  if  the  knowledge  that  they  are  more  or  less  woven 
for  us  was  a  bar  to  any  cooperation  of  our  own  in  the  weaving  process. 
Lastly,  he  affirms,  '  If  finally  our  motives  and  wishes  determine  our 
actions,  in  what  sense  can  these  actions  be  said  to  be  the  result  of 
free  will  ? '  As  if  the  conceded  fact  that  action  is  ever  determined 
by  some  '  motive '  was  the  slightest  bar  to  the  action  of  that  power 
(of  the  possession  of  which  our  consciousness  assures  us)  by  which  we 
may  voluntarily  select  a  motive  less  clamorous  and  less  attractive 
than  some  other  simultaneously  soliciting  our  will. 

A  few  words  now  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  teaching ;  not 
that  I  do  not  confidently  affirm  that  truth  must  be  sought  and 
followed,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  but  I  do  so  affirm 
because  a  theist  and  an  opponent  of  utilitarianism  can  consistently 
make  that  affirmation.  It  is,  however,  always  fair  to  argue  from 
utility  when  arguing  with  utilitarians,  and  it  may  be  of  service  to  the 
cause  of  truth  to  point  out  that  the  absolute  desirability  of  truth 
cannot  logically  be  an  axiom  with  non-theists.  The  consequences, 
then,  of  the  teaching  referred  to  are,  it  may  be  with  confidence  af- 
firmed, simply  fatal  in  their  tendency  to  both  morality  and  freedom, 
an  utterly  immoral  tyranny  being  their  natural  result. 

In  deprecation  of  such  a  judgment  as  that  here  recorded,  the  Pro- 
fessor tells  us,  (1)  that  Mr.  Holyoake  and  other  non-theists  known  to 
him  are  excellent  as  fathers,  husbands,  neighbours,  and  citizens,  free 
from  moral  shiftiness,  and  scrupulously  faithful  to  engagements ;  and 
(2)  he  draws  out  his  own  method  of  dealing  with  criminal  offenders. 
As  to  the  first  point,  far  from  contesting  it,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  me  to  be  able  to  quote  words  of  my  own  of  similar  effect — words 
addressed  not  to  the  public  of  the  Nineteenth  Century r,  but  to  the 
most  ultramontane  class  of  readers  to  be  found  in  England.  I  then 
said  12  :— 

No  one  has  a  stronger  sense  than  I  have  of  the  estimable  qualities  of  many  of 
our  English  f  advanced '  thinkers,  both  in  their  civil  and  in  their  domestic  relations. 
I  have  had  personal  experience  of,  and  bear  most  willing  testimony  to,  the  self- 
denying  philanthropy  and  purity  of  life  of  men  whom  I  cannot  claim  as  brother 
theists,  but  to  whom  for  these  reasons  I  cannot  but  look  up  with  sincere 
admiration. 

But  what  valid  argument  can  be  drawn  from  such  admission  in 
favour  of  atheism?  The  old  reply,  that  existing  atheists  are  the 
outcome  of  Christian  ancestors  and  of  a  more  or  less  Christian  en- 
vironment, obviously  accounts  fully  for  such  phenomena  which  should 
be  expected  a  priori. 

Every  one  knows  how  much  better  men  often  are  than  their  creeds, 
and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt  the  goodness  of  life  than  the 
"  Dublin  Ilevien  for  1876. 
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honest  sincerity  of  unbelievers.  Fully  maintaining  that  atheists 
generally  are  not  only  in  error  but  culpable  (though  not,  of  course, 
necessarily  more  culpable  than  are  many  theists  whose  culpability 
may  have  consequences  in  the  sphere  of  morals  only),  yet  passed 
culpability  need  not  prevent  a  man  from  holding  his  opinions  con- 
scientiously now.  Again,  however  bad  atheism  may  be,  there  IB 
one  thing  yet  worse — namely,  a  belief  in  a  bad  God.  Now,  surely  it 
is  quite  conceivable,  and  there  is  to  my  mind  evidence  of  the  fact,  that 
some  men  have  been  driven  into  atheism  by  moral  revulsion  from  the 
systems  in  which  they  have  been  reared.  Amongst  my  non-theistic 
friends  is  one  who  has  ever  led  a  life  of  the  most  exceptional  purity, 
the  greater  part  of  whose  time  has  for  years  been? ;  passed  in  active 
charity — philanthropy  being  the  one  aim  and  object  of  his  life ;  yet 
this  man  is  the  son  of  most  religious  parents,  and  was  carefully  trained 
in  early  piety,  though  the  Calvinism  he  was  taught  ultimately  re- 
volted him. 

But  the  Professor's  mode  of  dealing  with  criminals  is  very  in- 
structive. He  represents 13  '  society '  as  replying  to  a  criminal  who 
objects  to  it  as  follows :  '  You  punish  me  for  what  I  cannot  help.' 
'  Granted  .  .  .  but  the  public  safety  is  a  matter  of  more  importance 
than  the  very  limited  chance  of  your  moral  renovation.'  This  is 
frankly  to  throw  overall  considerations  of  justice,  as  generally  under- 
stood by  mankind,  and  is  the  natural  result  of  denying  freedom,  and 
therefore  moral  responsibility.  The  position  assumed  necessarily 
reduces  morals  to  a  matter  of  taste,  tested  by  utilitarian  results  or 
what  are  believed  to  be  such,  and  thus  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
any  true  guarantee  for  the  supremely  sacred  rights  of  conscience,  the 
liberty  of  which  is  the  most  fundamental  and  sacred  of  all  liberties. 
Conscience,  which  Dr.  Newman  has  so  nobly  declared  to  be  'the 
aboriginal  vicar  of  Christ,  a  prophet  in  its  informations,  a  monarch 
in  its  peremptoriness,  a  priest  in  its  blessings  and  anathemas,  and, 
even  though  the  eternal  priesthood  throughout  the  Church  should 
cease  to  be,  in  it  the  sacerdotal  principle  would  remain  and  would 
have  sway.'  No  protest  in  the  name  of  conscience  can  logically  have 
weight  in  the  eyes  of  those  who,  denying  all  freedom  to  the  will,  deny 
the  very  idea  of  conscience  and  of  right.14  And  though  the  deeply 
planted  and  instinctive  belief  in  virtue  and  merit  renders  it  impos- 
sible that  such  protest  should  fail  to  arouse  the  generous  sympathies 
of  our  fellow-mer>,  yet  the  tendency  of  such  teaching  as  the  Professor's 
is  to  bring  back  that  old  pagan  state  before  which  the  individual 
citizen  had  no  invincibly  sacred  rights,  and  the  supposed  welfare  of 
the  community  was  proclaimed  supreme.  It  should  never  be  for- 

14  P.  612. 

14  Mr.  Martineau  has  pointed  out  that  according  to  the  view  advocated  by  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  Mr.  Spencer,  &c.,  '  Conscience  is  but  a  hoarded  fund  of  traditionary 
pressures  of  utility.  .  .  .  Our  highest  attributes  are  only  the  lower  that  have  lost 
their  memory,  and  mistake  themselves  for  something  else.' 
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gotten,  and  least  of  all  in  these  days,  when  anti-Christian  propagand- 
ism  is  so  rife,  that  it  was  the  Jews  and  Christians,  full  of  the  spirit  of 
enthusiastic  and  vividly  realised  theism,  who,  for  the  first  time,  to 
the  amazement  of  judges  who  would  fain  have  been  merciful,  main- 
tained the  sacred  rights  of  conscience,  and  by  patient  endurance, 
sufferings,  and  death  vindicated  the  claim  of  each  individual — not 
only  citizen,  but  slave — to  the  freedom  of  a  rational  and  responsible 

nature. 

Thus  it  is  theism  which  alone  gives  a  logical  basis  for  really 
tolerant  views  based  on  justice,  and  a  belief  in  the  wonderful  dignity 
of  that  human  nature  which  has  had  conferred  upon  it  the  divine 
gifts  of  reason,  free-will,  and  responsibility.  Armed,  then,  with 
these  truths,  we  can  inexpugnably  defend  the  rights  of  conscience,  we 
can,  in  the  name  and  by  virtue  of  moral  responsibility,  repudiate  per- 
secuting intolerance,  whoever  may  be  the  victims,  and,  while  exe- 
crating the  horrors  of  the  Parisian  Commune,  join  also  heartily  in 
the  venerable  and  universally  esteemed  Bishop  Milner's  execration 
respecting  the  iniquity  of  St.  Bartholomew  : — 

Excidat  ilia  dies  aevo,  nee  postera  credant 
Ssecula. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  I  myself  an  atheist,  I  could  not  deny 
the  possible  advisability  of  a  vigorous  persecution  of  atheism.  Did 
I  also  hold  man  to  be  but  an  improved  ape,  I  might  reasonably 
maintain  the  need  of  a  rigorous  repression  of  all  practices  I  disliked, 
for  we  should  then  have  no  rational  ground  for  confidence  that  the 
world  was  so  formed  that  truth,  justice,  and  virtue  must  in  the  end 
prevail  over  their  various  and  most  discordant  enemies. 

The  system  Professor  Tyndall  advocates  he  has  advocated  on 
the  principle  of  the  persistence  and  transformation  of  energy,  and 
the  ultimate  conception  presented  is  that  of  motion  (molar  or 
molecular),  as  the  objective  reality  underlying  those  subjective 
delusions — Human  Virtue  and  Divine  Wisdom.  But  in  the  first  place 
it  is  most  inconsistent  in  those  who  deny  to  man's  soul  the  power 
of  directly  perceiving  objectivity,  to  speak  of  purely  physical  changes 
at  all,  or  of  molecular  motions  as  the  accompaniments  of  feelings  with 
which  they  may  be  contrasted.  Try  and  conceive  such  motions  as  we 
may,  they  ever  remain  (according  to  their  philosophy)  but  forms  of 
subjectivity — a  '  wave  motion  '  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  plexus  of 
sensations  past  and  present.  But,  putting  aside  this  objection,  it 
may  be  asked  with  respect  to  the  attempt  to  conceive  and  represent 
all  activities  in  terms  of  motion — is  not  the  notion  that  by  thus 
representing  them  we  get  deeper  into  their  real  nature  than  other- 
wise we  should  do,  but  a  delusion  resulting  from  the  facts  that  motions 
are  our  commonest  sensible  experiences  ? 

It  is  not  that  reason  tells  us  that  f  motion '  is  the  one  ultimate 
universal  and  fundamental  power  or  activity,  any  more  than  '  reason ' 
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or  '  will.'  But  our  senses  induce  us  to  regard  it  as  such,  or  at  least, 
always  to  seek  it,  as  when  in  common  language  we  say  that  a  man  is 
'  moved '  by  a  strain  of  music  or  '  agitated  '  or  '  shocked.'  We  can- 
not well  avoid  making  use  of  these  analogies,  and  hence  arises  a 
prejudice  of  which  the  practice  just  referred  to  is  an  ultimate  result. 
Moreover,  men  of  science  naturally  seek  to  reduce  all  phenomena  to 
terms  of  motion  in  order  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  mathe- 
matics, when  they  can  be  so  easily  and  perfectly  dealt  with. 

But  let  us  concede  this  reduction  into  terms  of  motion,  let  us 
concede  even  the  whole  process  of  evolution  as  understood  by  its  most 
'  advanced '  advocates,  and  what  is  the  logical  result  ?  not,  I  take  it, 
quite  that  which  such  advocates  have  had  before  their  eyes.  As  Mr. 
Balfour  has  acutely  shown,15  if  all  our  beliefs  and  reasoning  processes 
are  but  due  to  the  action  of  the  environment,  then,  since  it  is  mani- 
fest that  that  action  results  now,  and  in  times  past  has  resulted,  in 
the  acceptance  of  what  is  not  truth,  we  have  no  guarantee  for  the 
truth  of  even  our  fundamental  processes  of  reason,  and  consequently 
for  the  truth  of  evolution  itself.  Moreover,  if  it  is  thus  doubtful 
whether  we  can  ever  attain  truth  at  all,  there  is  yet  a  second  question 
to  be  considered  :  is  truth,  under  such  conditions,  necessarily  a  good  ? 

Some  evolutionists,  and  especially  Professor  Tyndall,  speak  of 
'truth'  as  if  it  was  manifestly  at  all  times  necessarily  a  good.  We 
may,  indeed,  heartily  join  with  them  in  so  proclaiming  on  the 
strength  of  an  unequivocal  theism,  but  without  that  belief  the  affir- 
mation seems  to  be  destitute  of  a  due  logical  basis.  In  the  first 
place,  what  do  the  gentlemen  referred  to  mean  by  '  truth,'  and  what 
by c  desirable '  ?  Now  I  suppose  that  by  *  truth  '  is  meant  merely  the 
'  general  laws  of  nature,'  and  not  particular  truths,  as  it  is  manifest 
that  on  no  hypothesis  can  a  knowledge  of  '  truth,'  in  this  extreme 
sense,  be  always  desirable.  The  utility  of  informing  Pitt  on  his 
death-bed  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  cannot  be  very  apparent,  nor 
probably  would  any  one  affirm  that  to  tell  any  dying  man,  with  no 
property  to  dispose  of,  that  the  children  he  loved  were  not  really  his, 
would  be  a  praiseworthy  action.  Of  course  we  need  not  suppose  that 
our  friends  who  are  so  zealous  for  truth  would  go  to  this  extreme, 
and  yet  the  language  used  has  sometimes  been  so  strong  as  almost  to 
justify  the  inference  that  they  would  do  so,  and  to  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  a  sort  of  superstitious  awe,  as  if  truth  was  something  almost 
supernatural.  Yet  '  truth '  is  but  a  relation  of  conformity  between 
mind  and  objective  existence,  and  if  objective  existence  happens  to 
be  itself  undesirable,  can  moral  conformity  to  it  be  always  the  re  verse  ? 
But  granting  that  by  '  truth '  is  meant  scientific  truth  only — a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  nature  and  her  laws — what  is  meant  by  '  de- 
sirable '  ?  That  is  surely  '  desirable '  which  each  man  desires,  and 
most  men  desire  their  own  well-being,  and  that  of  those  they  care 

15  Fortnightly  Review  for  November. 
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for.  Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  cases  in  which  some  people 
might  not  think  a  knowledge  of  certain  scientific  truths,  such  as 
those  of  toxicology,  '  desirable '  for  the  sharers  even  of  their  bed  and 
board. 

But  it  will  probably  be  replied  that  '  desirable  '  means  '  desirable 
for  the  human  race  ;'  and  we  may  therefore  proceed  at  once  upon  the 
amiable  fiction,  that  the  one  supreme  desire  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
is  the  welfare  of  the  race,  and  that  there  are  really  very  many  good 
enough  to  agree  with  Mr.  Harrison  in  really  caring  about  remote 
generations,  existing  in  aeons  of  time  after  they  (if  the  hypothesis 
I  am  considering  is  right)  have  faded  into  what  science,  as  opposed 
to  rhetoric,  must,  instead  of  '  infinite  azure,'  call  '  very  finite  mud.' 
Moreover,  on  the  conscious-automaton  hypothesis,  a  knowledge  of 
truth  or  falsehood,  being  and  state  of  consciousness,  must  be  indif- 
ferent, since,  upon  that  view,  it  can  have  no  influence  upon  action, 
but  is  a  mere  concomitant.  How  then  can  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
•of  nature  be  a  cause  of  welfare  to  mankind  ? 

Waiving  this  objection,  it  seems  to  me  demonstrable  that  with- 
out theism  we  have  no  certain  ground  for  affirming  the  necessary 
universal  goodness  of  truth,  for  without  theism  we  have  no  certain 
ground  for  affirming  that  the  objective  world  and  its  laws  are  good, 
while  there  is  much  apparent  evidence  the  other  way.  As  a  naturalist, 
I  cannot  but  think  that,  apart  from  the  postulate  referred  to,  nature 
presents  many  blots,  or,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful  puzzles  ;  and 
as  to  history,  we  may  appeal  to  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  as  a  witness  against 
extreme  optimism.  Even  as  regards  the  future  of  our  own  species,  it  is 
surely  conceivable  that  it  may  be  with  the  race  as  with  the  individual, 
and  that  the  environment  may  be  so  conditioned  as  to  make  the 
extinction  of  the  one,  as  of  the  other,  merely  a  question  of  time ;  and 
such,  certainly,  would  be  the  anticipation  of  most  evolutionists.  If, 
then,  a  complete  mental  conformity  to  the  environment,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  actually  existing  circumstances,  may  be  prejudicial  to 
the  individual,  and  accelerate  his  extinction  (and  such  cases  might 
be  easily  imagined,  had  not  so  many  suicides  demonstrated  the  fact), 
what  certain  guarantee  can  we  have  that  it  could  never  be  so  for  the 
race  ?  Moreover,  if  the  views  of  our  friends  of  the  opposite  school  were 
correct,  and  freedom  of  will  and  responsibility  were  but  unmeaning 
words,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  not  to  question  whether  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  fact  would  be  desirable.  That  degree  of  civilisation 
and  improvement  which  has  been  attained  by  men  has  been  attained  on 
the  supposition  of  their  reality;  may  not,  then,  retrogression  accompany 
the  overthrow  of  such  belief?  "Would  not  the  universal  realisation 
(were  that  not  happily  impossible)  of  determinism  tend  to  paralyse 
moral  effort  on  critical  occasions  ?  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  ; 
but  however  that  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain.  Since  the  belief  in 
responsibility  has  been  hitherto  generally  accorded  and  acted  on,  this 
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fact  alone  constitutes  a  sufficient  proof,  for  those  with  whom  I  am 
arguing,  that  the  delusion  was  beneficial  for  the  race,  since  they 
must  admit  that  otherwise  it  could  never  have  arisen  through  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  In  harmony  with  this  view,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  fully  admits  that  a  society  or  nation  may  get  free  of  its 
faith  too  easily  for  its  own  safety.  How  then  can  it  be  certain  that  it 
may  not  be  the  same  for  the  whole  human  race  ? 

If  the  doubts  here  expressed  are  well  founded,  there  would  surely 
be  much  wisdom  in  the  saying  attributed  to  Voltaire,  'Si  Dieu 
n'existait  pas,  il  faudrait  Vinventer ; '  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  philanthropist  who  declines  the  postulate  here  advocated  should 
pause  before  propagating  his  negative  convictions.  It  may,  to  say 
the  least,  be  far  more  philanthropic  in  such  a  one,  instead  of  seeking 
to  tear  down  systems  the  congruity  of  which  with  human  welfare 
experience  has  demonstrated,  to  select  from  amongst  what  he  deems  the 
mythologies  of  his  day  that  which  he  considers  the  most  calculated  to 
promote  human  happiness,  and  to,  more  or  less,  energetically  support  it. 
I  think  I  hear  the  indignant  protests  of  some  utilitarian  and  non- 
theistic  friends  at  the  *  immorality '  of  such  a  doctrine.  Though  it  is 
impossible  not  to  smile  at  the  logic  of  such  protesters,  I  should  be  the 
last  to  refuse  them  a  tribute  of  warm  admiration  for  their  rectitude 
of  sentiment,  showing  as  it  does  yet  once  again  how  much  better 
than  their  creeds  good  men  may  be ;  and  yet,  if  that  is  'moral'  which 
4  tends  to  increase  the  happiness  of  men,'  how  can  that  be  '  immoral ' 
which  ex  hypothesi  has  that  very  tendency  ?  Appeal  may  be  made, 
however,  to  the  authority  of  writers  whom  our  opponents  will  not 
fail  to  respect.  Mr.  Bain,1G  after  speaking  of  the  general  importance 
of  truth,  adds,  '  We  are  not  surprised  if  an  element  of  such  impor- 
tance as  a  means  should  be  often  regarded  as  an  absolute  end  to  be 
pursued  irrespective  of  consequences  ; ' 17  and  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  essay  on 
the  utility  of  religion,  proceeds  throughout  on  the  principle  that 
truth  is  valuable  only  for  its  utility. 

As  to  the  general  utility  of  truth,  there  can  of  course  be  no 
question,  any  more  than  that  the  love  of  it  ought  to  be  an  all- 
powerful  sentiment.  But  I  go  further  than  this,  and,  in  common 
with  all  those  who  accept  the  theistic  postulate,  can  logically r,  as 
well  as  heartily,  affirm,  that  however  perplexing  the  aspect  of  the 
universe,  it  must  yet  be  good,  and  the  most  complete  knowledge  of 
its  truth  desirable  for  mankind. 

In  conclusion  I  would  venture  to  urge  that  that  teaching,  the 
tendencies  of  which  may,  I  believe,  be  so  justly  deprecated,  largely 
reposes  on  the  denial  of  the  distinctness  between  diverse  physical 
powers  or  activities,  on  the  strength  of  their  quantitative  equivalence, 
and  on  the  presentation  of  force  (or  energy)  as  a  persistent  real  sub- 

18  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  p.  106.     See  also  pp.  359  and  444. 
"  Pp.  73  et  seq. 
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stance,  which  eternally  ebbs  and  flows  through  a  world  of  sensible 
phenomena,  amongst  which  phenomena  we  ourselves  are  ranged,  while 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  substance  really  constitutes  that  which  we 
mistakenly  consider  our  consciousness,  our  reason,  and  our  will. 

This  teaching  is  but  a  supreme  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
persistence  and  transformation  of  force  (or  energy),  which,  as  ex- 
pressing the  quantitative  equivalence  of  activities,  is  indeed  an  im- 
portant truth,  but  which  in  the  sense  too  often  apprehended,  I  cannot 
but  deem  a  misleading  superstition.  It  is  a  superstition  which 
cannot  be  too  soon  eliminated  through  the  careful  selection  by 
physicists  of  expressions  which  do  not  go  beyond,  or  inculcate  more 
than,  those  facts  for  which  we  have  indisputable  scientific  evidence. 
The  result  of  such  selection  would  be  the  introduction  into  common 
speech  of  phrases  and  expressions  consistent  with  true  ideas  about 
nature  and  the  quantitative  equivalence  of  its  activities,  and  the 
elimination  of  other  phrases  and  expressions  which  imply  false  ideas 
and  beliefs  such  as  the  idea  of  and  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  one 
persistent  and  self-transforming  universal  and  substantial  force. 

Si.    Gr.   MlVART. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  AMERICA. 


III.  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

THE  Common  School  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  American 
institutions.  It  existed  in  the  New  England  States  long  before  the 
colonies  were  separated  from  the  mother  country,  and  it  has  survived 
the  separation.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers — as  they  are  reverentially  and 
affectionately  called — had  left  behind  them  in  England  grammar 
schools  which  had  been  endowed  out  of  the  estates  of  the  Church  by 
the  wise  policy  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Elizabeth,  or  which  commemo- 
rated the  pious  liberality  of  rich  merchants,  great  nobles,  and  learned 
bishops.  They  determined  to  create  schools  for  themselves — schools 
that  should  be  supported  by  taxation  levied  on  every  citizen,  and 
that  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  citizens  '  in  town's  meeting 
assembled.'  Twenty-two  years  after  that  terrible  winter  which  fol- 
lowed the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  from  the  '  Mayflower,'  an  Act  was 
passed  by  the  general  court  of  the  '  old  colony '  requiring  the  '  select 
men '  of  every  township  '  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren 
and  neighbours,  and  to  see  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much 
barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  not  to  endeavour  to  teach,  by 
themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning 
as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws,  upon  the  penalty  of  twenty  shillings 
for  each  neglect  therein.'  This  Act  contained  the  rudiments  of  a  law 
rendering  education  compulsory.  Five  years  later  every  township 
containing  fifty  householders  was  required  by  another  Act  to  appoint 
a  teacher  '  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write 
and  read ; '  and  every  township  containing  a  hundred  families  or 
householders  was  required  to  '  set  up  a  grammar  school '  whose  master 
should  be  '  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university.'  Heavy  penalties,  increased  from  time  to  time  with  the 
increasing  wealth  of  the  community,  were  inflicted  on  townships  which 
neglected  to  make  the  legal  provision  for  education. 

These  laws  were  sustained  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  as 
the  population  moved  further  and  further  inland,  or  occupied  one  rocky 
bay  after  another  on  the  coast,  schools  were  erected  all  over  the 
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country.     The  result  has  been   described   by  a  pleasant  American 
writer  : — 

If  in  a  New  England  town  there  chances  to  be  a  native  who  cannot  read  and 
write  he  is  regarded  as  a  curiosity,  and  is  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  interest  in  the  place.  There  is  one  such  man  near  Stockbridge,  in  Massa- 
chusetts who  was  pointed  out  to  me  last  summer  as  the  only  native  of  New  Eng- 
land in  all  that  region,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  people  appeared  to 
be  rather  proud  of  him  than  otherwise,  as  though  he  had  given  no  slight  proof  of 
an  ingenious  mind  in  having  escaped  so  many  boy-traps  and  man-traps  baited  with 
spelling-books  as  they  have  in  New  England.1 

The  Dutch  settlers  on  the  Hudson  were  also  zealous  friends  of 
popular  education.     The  charter  of  the  West  India  Company  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  began  the  work  of  colonisation,  required  the  com- 
pany to  maintain  '  good  and  fit  preachers,  schoolmasters,  and  com- 
forters of  the  sick.'     In  the  proposed  articles  for  the  colonisation  and 
trade  of  the  New  Netherlands  in  1638,  it  is  agreed  that  '  each  house- 
holder and  inhabitant  shall  bear  such  tax  and  public  charge  as  shall 
hereafter  be  considered  proper  for  the  maintenance  of  schoolmasters.' 2 
The  municipal  organisation  of  New  Amsterdam  (1653) — now  New 
York — and  of  the  Dutch  towns  on  Long  Island  distinctly  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  common  schools.     In  1659  the  colonists  sent 
home  for  a  '  Latin  schoolmaster.'     When  he  came  out  he  was  paid  a 
salary  from  the  city  treasury,  and  was  allowed  the  use  of  a  house  and 
garden.     Pupils  attending  the  Latin  school  had  to  pay  the  master  six 
guilders  a  quarter ;  the  elementary  schools  were  free.     The  Dutch 
colony  was  conquered  in  1664  by  the  English,  and  from  that  time 
popular  education  made  no  progress.     The  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign   Parts  sent  out  a  number  of  school- 
masters, and  a  high  school  was  established ;  but  the  colonial  authori- 
ties were  unfavourable  to  the  Dutch  policy  of  sustaining  free  common 
schools  by  public  taxation.     The  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopalian 
founders  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  appear  to  have  left  the  provision 
of  elementary  schools  altogether  to  private  enterprise  and  beneficence. 
In  the  early  days  of  these  colonies  the  authorities  were  by  no  means 
zealous  in  the  encouragement  of  even  private  zeal  for  education.     Sir 
William  Berkeley,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  by  Charles 
the  First,  gives  what  he  regards  as  a  very  cheerful  description  of  the 
condition  of  the  colony  after  he  had  governed  it  for  thirty  years : — 
'I  thank  Grod  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  not  have,  these  hundred  years ;   for   learning  has  brought  dis- 
obedience and  heresies  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has 
divulged  them  and  libels  against  the  best  government.     Grod  keep  us 

1  Topics  of  the  Times,  by  James  Parton,  p.  34. 

-  Report  oftJie  Commissioner  of  Ediication  for  t/te  Year  1875  (Washington),  p.  xv. 
In  the  brief  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  popular  education  in  America  I  have  made 
a  free  use  of  the  materials  contained  in  the  '  Historical  Eetrospcct '  prefixed  to  this 
Report. 
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from  both  ! '  3  For  a  long  time  after  his  death  the  prayer  received 
a  fulfilment  which  the  old  Cavalier  would  have  regarded  with  a  large 
measure  of  satisfaction.  The  founder  of  Pennsylvania  was  a  man  of 
a  different  spirit.  William  Penn  reminded  his  people  that  'that 
which  makes  a  good  constitution  must  keep  it,  namely,  men  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  qualities  .that,  because  they  descend  not  with 
worldly  inheritance,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  virtuous  educa- 
tion of  youth,  for  which  spare  no  cost ;  for  by  such  parsimony  all 
that  is  saved  is  lost.'  But  even  William  Penn  did  not  follow  the  pre- 
cedent which  had  been  set  by  the  Puritan  and  Dutch  settlers,  of  im- 
posing the  duty  of  establishing  and  maintaining  elementary  schools 
on  the  municipalities  and  the  colonial  government. 

In  1717  the  people  of  Maryland  attempted  to  establish  a  school  in 
every  county.  Taxes  were  to  be  levied  on  furs,  tobacco,  and  liquors, 
and  '  for  every  Irish  papist  servant  and  every  negro  imported  into  the 
provinces  '  a  duty  of  twenty  shillings  had  to  be  paid,  and  the  proceeds 
went  to  the  school  fund.  In  Dorchester,  South  Carolina,  a  free  school 
was  established  in  1724  by  an  Act  of  the  Colonial  Assembly.  But  as 
the  population  increased,  the  educational  condition  of  most  of  the 
southern  colonies  became  desperately  bad,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel,  which  continued 
to  send  out  schoolmasters,  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  '  charity 
schools '  which  were  founded  by  private  liberality. 

In  New  England  itself  the  Eevolutionary  War  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  popular  education.  Sixty  years  ago  the  school-houses  were 
mean  and  inconvenient ;  the  school  apparatus  was  defective ;  the 
teachers  were  in  many  cases  ill  prepared  for  their  duties  ;  the  educa- 
tional methods  were  slovenly  and  antiquated.  A  few  years  later,  in 
the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  New  Englanders  began  to  be 
alarmed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  population  in  the  great  cities. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  illiterate  immigrants  were  pouring 
in  upon  them  from  every  country  in  Europe,  and  even  their  own 
children  were  being  badly  taught.  But  the  framework  of  an  admi- 
rable organisation  of  popular  schools  had  been  created  for  them  by 
their  fathers,  and,  stung  by  the  consciousness  of  having  neglected  too 
long  the  work  which  the  founders  of  New  England  had  so  nobly 
begun,  they  gave  themselves,  with  magnificent  zeal  and  energy,  to 
the  development  of  all  the  resources  of  the  system.  Their  zeal  was 
contagious  ;  and  their  success  has  provoked  imitation  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  '  Yankee  schoolmarm,'  as  Mr.  Parton  calls 
her,  is  now  to  be  found  all  over  the  States.  The  recent  triumphs 
of  this  irresistible  lady  have  been  very  sudden  and  very  remarkable. 

Before  the  Civil  War  the  common  school  system  had  hardly 
made  any  way  in  the  South.  Dr.  Fraser  was  informed  that  the  only 
exceptions  were  '  a  tolerably  complete  organisation  for  the  city  of 

3  Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.  p.  526. 
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Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  another  for  the  State  of  Louisiana.' 4  When  I 
was  in  Eichmond  I  found  that  the  building  used  by  Jefferson  Davis 
as  his  head-quarters  during  the  Southern  rebellion  was  occupied  by 
a  common  school  organised  on  the  New  England  model.  Within  a 
hundred  yards  of  it  there  was  a  Free  High  School  for  coloured  people. 
The  Vice-Principal  of  the  High  School  was  a  shrewd,  keen,  accom- 
plished lady  from  Massachusetts.  She  said  that  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Eichmond  were  doing  their  very  best  to  provide  school 
accommodation  for  all  the  children  in  the  city,  and  to  make  the  educa- 
tion as  good  as  it  was  in  Boston.  She  could  give  them  no  higher 
praise.  I  told  her  that  I  had  just  been  visiting  a  common  school 
for  coloured  children  which  was  most  inconveniently  crowded,  the 
accommodation  being  so  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  district  that 
the  master  was  obliged  to  arrange  for  the  younger  children  to  attend 
only  half  time — one  set  coming  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the 
afternoon.  She  replied  very  fairly  that  the  common  school  system 
had  not  been  in  operation  more  than  seven  years,  and  that  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  city  during  the  war  made  it  hard  for  the  people  to 
bear  heavy  taxation,  but  that  the  loyalty,  intelligence,  and  energy 
with  which  the  authorities  were  trying  to  overtake  lost  time  were 
admirable.  She  said  that  the  city  had  come  to  take  great  pride  in 
its  schools,  and  that  the  success  which  had  been  achieved  in  so  limited 
a  time  was  remarkable.  Still  harping  on  the  crowded  coloured 
school  which  I  had  just  left,  I  asked  whether  the  Education  Board 
dealt  quite  fairly  with  the  coloured  children.  '  Are  the  buildings  for 
the  coloured  children  as  good  as  the  buildings  for  the  white  children  ? ' 
*  The  Board  wishes  the  accommodation  to  be  precisely  the  same  for 
both.'  '  Is  the  organisation  of  the  two  sets  of  schools  the  same  ? ' 
'  Precisely  the  same.'  '  Is  the  course  of  education  the  same  ? ' 
' Exactly.'  ' Is  the  school  apparatus  the  same  ? '  'It  is.'  To  apply 
a  crucial  test,  I  inquired  whether  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the 
coloured  schools  were  equal  to  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  holding 
the  same  rank  in  the  schools  for  the  white  children.  Two  or  three 
of  the  assistants  were  standing  near  her  when  I  asked  this  question, 
and  they  all  seemed  infinitely  amused  at  my  simplicity.  The  vice- 
principal  herself  laughed  heartily,  and  exclaimed  in  tones  of  astonish- 
ment, '  Do  you  think  we  should  accept  lower  salaries  than  are  given 
to  teachers  in  the  other  schools  ? '  As  I  saw  the  look  of  humorous 
amazement  on  her  keen  vigorous  face,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge 
that  I  thought  it  very  unlikely.  She  went  on  to  say  :  '  I  came  South 
just  after  the  war,  and  with  all  the  prejudices  of  a  Massachusetts 
woman  against  Southerners,  slavery,  and  rebellion ;  but  I  should  not 
be  doing  justice  to  the  Eichmond  people  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that 
they  are  working  the  school  system  with  perfect  fairness  as  between 
the  white  and  the  coloured  people,  and  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
4  Dr.  Fraser's  .Repwtf  on  the  Common  Safiool  System  of  the  United  States  &c.,  p.  11. 
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give  a  thoroughly  good  education  to  all  the  children.'  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  in  which  this  conversation  took  place — the  cool 
lofty  rooms,  the  furniture,  the  maps,  the  books,  the  scientific 
apparatus,  and  the  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  whole  building,  from 
the  ground  floor  to  the  highest  story — strongly  confirmed  the  lady's 
statement.  It  was  also  confirmed  by  the  bright  intelligence  of 
the  teachers  who  assisted  her.  I  omitted  to  make  a  note  of  the 
number  of  the  students,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  there  were 
about  fifty  young  men  and  about  a  hundred  young  women.  Their 
ages  varied  from  sixteen  to  thirty.  Some  of  them  were  as  black 
as  ebony ;  here  and  there  I  noticed  a  complexion  which  indicated 
that  the  African  blood  was  not  unmixed.  When  these  young  men 
and  women  have  'graduated,'  most  of  them  will  become  school- 
teachers ;  some  of  the  young  men  may  become  pastors  of  coloured 
churches.  I  suppose  that  without  exception  their  parents  had  been 
slaves,  and  most  of  their  parents  were  still  poor  people.  '  That  young 
woman's  mother  is  a  washerwoman,'  said  the  vice-principal,  pointing 
to  a  girl  of  four  or  five  and  twenty  ;  '  and  that  young  woman's  father 
is  a  barber,'  pointing  to  another.  How  the  system  is  being  worked  in 
other  parts  of  the  South  I  did  not  learn ;  but  there  is  not  a  State 
in  the  Union  which  has  not,  at  least,  resolved  to  establish  common 
schools. 

In  the  West  there  has  been  a  most  energetic  and  intelligent  effort 
to  reach  the  New  England  standard.  Gruided  by  New  England  ex- 
perience and  employing  New  England  teachers,  some  of  the  Western 
States  are  said  to  have  created  a  system  of  schools  almost  as  efficient 
as  those  of  Massachusetts.  Chicago  is  in  the  *  West '  no  longer,  and 
can  hardly  be  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  Western  progress ;  but  the 
following  facts  are  curious  proofs  of  the  progress  both  of  the  city  and 
of  its  educational  institutions.  In  1810  the  first  school  was  opened — 
a  private  school.  It  was  taught  by  Eobert  A.  Forsyth,  a  lad 
thirteen  years  old;  he  had  one  pupil  aged  9.  In  181 1>  a  private 
school  was  opened  by  W.  L.  Cox  \  another  private  school  was  opened 
in  1820 — the  name  of  the  teacher  has  not  been  preserved ;  another 
in  1829  by  Charles  H.  Beaubien ;  another  in  1830  by  Stephen 
Forbes;  another  in  1833  by  John  Watkins  ;  in  the  same  year  an 
infant  school  was  opened  by  Eliza  Chappell ;  and  an  English  and 
classical  school  by  Greorge  T.  Sproat.  It  is  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  that  the  names  of  these  early 
teachers  have  been  published  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  order  that  the  benefactors  of  an  earlier  generation  may  not  be  for- 
gotten. In  1834  the  first  '  appropriation  '  was  made  by  the  munici- 
pality for  the  support  of  a  public  school.  In  1838  the  city  employed 
seven  male  teachers.  In  1839  several  of  the  teachers  were  dismissed 
in  consequence  of  financial  troubles,  but  in  the  same  year  the  city 
obtained  a  special  charter  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
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school  system.  In  1840  only  four  male  teachers  were  employed. 
The  first  public  school  house  was  built  in  1844.  In  1876  the 
Board  of  Education  employed  762  teachers,  of  whom  39  were  male 
tochers,  and  the  estimated  daily  attendance  of  children  was  35,970. 
The  number  of  school  buildings  was  67  ;  the  number  of  rooms  con- 
tained in  these  buildings  and  used  for  school  purposes  667.  The 
Haven  School,  which  was  described  to  me  as  a  fair  specimen  of  a 
Chicago  grammar  and  primary  school,  is  one  of  the  best  schools  that 
I  saw  in  America. 

('•>i! v  '<•  r. ;?i  v  ,r-ntff"<  <x>  jiOcrh'w  tuo-ii  !>on:.v 
Wherever  the  common  school  system  has  been  introduced — and,  as  I 
have  already  said,  it  has  now  been  introduced  into  every  State  in  the 
Union — its  introduction  has  been  the  act  of  the  State  Legislature. 
The  Washington  Government  has  no  power  to  compel  any  State  or 
Territory  to  establish  a  school  system  of  any  kind.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  Congress  seven  years  ago  '  to  compel  by  national  authority 
the  establishment  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  public  in- 
struction throughout  the  whole  country,'  and  the  proposal  received 
considerable  support.  It  was  rejected  on  the  old  democratic  prin- 
ciple that  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  central  government 
with  the  interior  affairs  of  the  several  States  is  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Constitution.  The  National  Bureau 
of  Education,  established  in  1867,  can  exercise  no  control  over  the 
educational  policy  of  the  States,  In  the  act  which  created  it,  the 
powers  of  the  Bureau  are  very  closely  defined :  it  is  founded  '  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  terri- 
tories, and  of  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the  organisation 
of  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  to  promote  the  cause  of  education.' 

The  organisation  of  the  educational  system  varies,  therefore,  in 
the  different  States.  In  Massachusetts  there  is  a  Board  consisting 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  eight 
other  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
council.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  performs  some  of  the  duties  of 
a  State  superintendent.  There  are  also  several  officers  whose  business 
it  is  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  State,  to  inquire  into  their  condition, 
to  hold  conferences  with  teachers  and  school  committees,  and  to 
lecture  on  educational  subjects.  The  Board  has  also  a  director  of  art 
education,  who  superintends  the  State  Normal  School  of  Artj  and 
aids,  either  personally  or  by  deputy,  in  the  art  training  of  the  teachers 
of  public  schools  in  all  cities  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.6 

s  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Year  1875,  pp.  184,  185.     The 
commissioner  is  Mr.  Eaton,  i  As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  this  Report  seTeral 
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In  the  State  of  New  York  there  is  a  '  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University '  with  twenty-three  members ;  nineteen  being  elected  by 
joint  ballot  of  the  two  Houses  of  Legislature,  and  the  remaining 
four  being  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Board  has  a 
general  supervision  of  the  literary  and  medical  colleges  of  the  State, 
of  the  special  schools  in  which  students  are  prepared  for  these  colleges, 
of  the  State  museum  and  the  State  library,  and  of  the  institutions 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  common  schools. 

The  duties  of  the  superintendent  in  the  State  of  New  York  illus- 
trate, I  think,  the  extreme  limits  of  the  control  which  the  State 
authorities,  in  any  instance,  exercise  over  the  local  school  administra- 
tion. He  is  elected,  like  the  *  regents,'  by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses 
of  Legislature ;  holds  office  for  three  years;  receives  an  annual  salary 
of  1,000?.,  with  100?.  more  for  travelling  expenses ;  and  is  allowed 
600Z.  for  a  deputy  and  1,800?.  for  clerks.  He  has  <a  general  super- 
vision of  the  schools  of  the  State.*  with  advisory  control  of  their 
management,  discipline,  and  course  of  instruction ;  and  determines 
finally,  on  appeal,  all  controversies  arising  under  their  local  adminis- 
tration.' He  apportions  and  distributes  the  educational  funds  not 
derived  from  local  sources — of  these  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in 
another  paper — and  he  is  responsible  for  securing  the  application  of 
these  funds  by  the  local  authorities  to  legitimate  objects.  He  issues, 
upon  examinations  instituted  by  himself,  certificates  of  qualification 
to  approved  teachers,  valid,  until  revoked,  in  all  the  counties  of  the 
State  ;  he  also  issues  temporary  licenses  to  teach ;  and  he  has  power 
to  revoke  licenses,  whether  granted  by  himself  or  others.  c  It  is  his 
duty  to  visit,  as  often  as  is  consistent  with  his  other  duties,  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State,  to  inquire  into  their  course  of  instruction, 
management,  and  discipline,  and  advise  and  encourage  pupils,  teachers, 
and  school  officers,  though  he  may  delegate  to  citizens  of  a  county  this 
duty  of  visitation  for  the  schools  of  that  county,  they  reporting  to 
him  the  result.  He  is  charged,  too,  with  the  general  control,  visita- 
tion, and  management  of  teachers'  institutes  in  the  several  counties, 
the  employment  of  teachers  and  lecturers  therein,  and  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  district  commissioners  in  conducting 
the  exercises  of  them.'  He  has  other  duties  in  relation  to  children 
sent  by  the  State  to  schools  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind, 
and  in  relation  to  Indian  schools.  He  has  further  to  compile  abstracts 
of  the  reports  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  several  school  districts, 
and  is  required  to  submit  '  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
condition  of  the  schools  and  institutions  subject  to  his  supervision, 

times,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  brief  and  convenient  descriptions  of  tha  organisation 
of  the  various  School  Boards — descriptions  which  need  supplementing,  however,  from 
the  reports  and  regulations  of  the  several  Boards — and  partly  for  the  sake  of  other 
information,  I  shall  quote  it,  in  order  to  prevent  mistake,  as  '  Mr.  Eaton's  Report.' 
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said  report  to  contain  recommendations  of  such  measures  as  will,  in 
his  judgment,  contribute  to  their  welfare  and  efficiency.'6 

In  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  State  superintendent  appointed  by 
the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of -the  Senate;  and  there 
are  county  superintendents  elected  at  a  triennial  convention  of  the 
local  school  authorities.  The  duties  of  the  State  superintendent  in 
Pennsylvania  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  similar  officer 
in  the  State  of  New  York ;  the  county  superintendents  discharge 
similar  duties  in  their  respective  counties,  and  are  required  to  report 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  State.7  In  Illinois  the  State  superin- 
tendent is  elected  by  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the  county  super- 
intendents are  elected  by  the  people  of  each  county. 

In  all  the  States  the  local  educational  authorities  have  a  much 
larger  amount  of  freedom  than  is  permitted  to  School  Boards  in  this 
country.     The  constitution  and  powers  of  these  authorities  are  de- 
termined by  a  general  State  law,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
great  cities,  by  special  acts  of  the  State  Legislatures.     During  the 
last  ten  years  the  constitution  of  some  of  the  Boards  has  undergone 
considerable  changes.     Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Eraser's  report, 
there  has  been,  for  instance,  a  complete  revolution  in  the  organisa- 
tion of    the  Boards  of  New  York  and  Boston.     In   some  districts 
the  local  board  is  elected  by  a  direct  popular  vote,  as  in  this  country 
under  the  Act  of  1870.     In  others  the  appointment  is  vested  in 
public  authorities  elected  by  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mittees of  free  libraries  in  England  and  Wales,  which  are  appointed 
by   town    councils.      The   simple   democratic    system   of   the    New 
England    '  township  '    under    which    all   the    electors    *  in    town's 
meeting  assembled,'   discussed   their   local   affairs,    determined   the 
amount  and  the  appropriation  of  the  rates,  and  elected  town  officers 
— *  select    men ' — to    carry   out    the    resolutions    of    the   meeting, 
has   become  unworkable   in  those  parts   of  the    country   which  are 
thickly  populated. 

In  the  school  district  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  which  includes 
the  whole  of  the  city  but  only  part  of  the  township  of  New  Haven, 
the  original  organisation  is  closely  followed,  although  the  popula- 
tion numbers  nearly  60,000.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  legal  voters 
in  the  district  is  held  on  the  third  Monday  of  September.  Special 
meetings  may  be  called  at  other  times.  The  Board  consists  of  nine 
members,  three  of  whom  are  chosen  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the" 
district.  At  the  '  annual  meeting '  of  the  voters  the  Board  is 
required  to  '  make  a  full  report  of  their  doings  and  the  condition  of 
the  schools  under  tfyeir  superintendence,  and  all  important  matters 

'  Quoted  and  summarised  from  Eaton's  Report,  pp.  289,  290. 
7  Eaton's  Report,  p.  353. 
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concerning  the  same,'  so  that  every  year  the  '  legal  voters '  have  tthe 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  policy  of  the  Board,  asking  for  expla- 
nations, condemning  extravagance  or  condemning  parsimony. 

The  Board  appoints  a  secretary,  who,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  secretary,  furnishes  all  fuel  and  all '  supplies '  to  the  schools, 
superintends  repairs  of  school  buildings,  and  is  charged  with  the 
troublesome  task  of  securing  the  attendance  of  truant  and  neglected 
children.  The  Board  also  appoints  a  superintendent,  who  is  re- 
quired '  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  schools,  point  out  defects, 
and  suggest  improvements ;  and  to  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Schools  or  to  the  Board  the  results  of  his  observations.'  Further,  the 
Regulations  provide  that  '  he  shall  assemble  the  teachers  from  time  to 
time  for  advice  and  direction,  shall  inquire  into  all  complaints,  and 
shall  examine  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher.  He  shall  do  his 
utmost,  by  assistance,  advice,  or  censure,  to  secure  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  district  thoroughness  of  instruction,  good  order,  good  morals, 
and  harmonious  relations  between  the  parents  and  teachers.' 8 

In  Boston,  with  a  population  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand,  the  New  Haven  system  of  electing  the  members  of  the 
School  Board  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  '  legal  voters '  would  be 
impossible.  The  members  are  therefore  elected,  as  in  England,  by  a 
poll.  Previous  to  the  year  1876  the  Boston  School  Board  consisted 
of  118  persons,  six  members  being  elected  by  each  ward  of  the  city, 
and  additional  members  being  appointed  by  municipalities  which 
were  united  to  Boston  for  school  purposes.  Under  an  Act  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1875,  the  number  was  reduced  to 
twenty-five  members, '  nominated  on  a  general  ticket ' — that  is,  elected 
by  the  whole  school  district,  and  not  by  the  separate  wards.  The 
mayor  is  ex  ojficio  president.  There  is  something  that  strikes  an 
Englishman  as  a  little  remarkable  in  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
committee  elected  under  the  new  Act  criticised  the  previous  educa- 
tional authorities  of  Boston.  If  any  public  board  were  reorganised 
in  the  same  way  in  this  country,  the  members  of  the  new  board  would 
either  be  silent  about  their  predecessors,  or  would  recognise  in  com- 
plimentary terms  the  earnestness,  or  at  least  the  goodwill,  with 
which  they  had  endeavoured  to  discharge  their  public  functions.  The 
Boston  people  are  much  more  frank.  In  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  Board  elected  under  the  Act  of  1875,  the  'one  hundred  and 
eighteen  persons '  who  had  previously  had  charge  of  the  common 
schools  are  thus  described  : — 

Some  among  them  had  never  given  any  thought  to  the  subject  upon  which  they 
were  called  to  legislate,  and  others  had  just  that  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  '  a 
dangerous  thing.'  The  rest  formed  a  small  nucleus  of  men,  well  qualified  for 
their  position,  though  not  always  able  to  fill  it  to  their  own  satisfaction,  as  their 

8  Annual  Report  oftlie  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District, 
1877,  p.  113. 
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wisest  measures  were  subjected  to  the  decision  of  a  controlling  majority.  In  one 
particular  however,  all  the  members  laboured  under  an  equal  disadvantage,  namely, 
a  want  of  time  to  attend  to  their  assigned  duties,  however  willingly  they  would 
have  performed  them.9 

The  Board  has  the  control  of  all  the  public  schools  of  the  city, 
and  has  power  *  to  elect  teachers  and  other  school  officers,  fix  their 
compensation,  and  discharge  them  if  there  be  cause ;  arrange  the 
courses  of  study  in  schools,  and  determine  such  rules  as  may  seem 
necessary;  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools  and  six  supervisors,  and  the 
head  masters  of  the  Latin,  normal,  high,  and  grammar  schools.' 10  The 
whole  of  the  teachers  are  elected  every  year.  The  Committees  of 
the  Board  on  the  Normal  School  and  on  the  High  School,  the 
Divisional  Committees  having  charge  of  the  common  schools,  and 
the  Committee  on  Nominations  lay  before  the  Board  a  report  recom- 
mending for  reappointment  those  teachers  who  have  discharged  their 
duties  satisfactorily. 

Very  much  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Boston  schools  depends  upon 
the  superintendent  and  supervisors.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  Eegulations  of  the  Board  will  show  the  duties  of  the  superin- 
tendent : — 

He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  public  school  system,  and  keep  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  progress  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  places,  in 
order  to  suggest  appropriate  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools  in  this 
city,  and  he  shall  see  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  these  schools 
are  carried  into  effect. 

He  shall  visit  each  school  as  often  as  his  other  duties  will  permit,  that  he  may 
obtain,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  all  the 
schools,  and  be  able  to  suggest  improvements  and  remedy  defects  in  their  manage- 
ment. He  shall  advise  the  teachers  on  the  best  method  of  instruction  and  discipline, 
and,  to  promote  this  object,  he  shall  hold  occasional  meetings  of  the  teachers ;  and 
he  is  authorised  to  dismiss  the  grammar  schools  one  half-day  semi-annually,  and 
the  primary  schools  one  half-day  each  quarter,  for  this  purpose. 

The  superintendent  is  consulted  by  the  committee  having  charge 
of  the  building  or  altering  of  schools.  He  is  specially  required  '  to 
suggest  such  plans  as  he  may  consider  best  for  the  health  and  con- 
venience of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  most  economical  for  the  city ; ' 
he  has  to  investigate  '  the  number  and  condition  of  the  children  of 
the  city  who  are  not  attending  the  public  schools,'  and  to  discover 
remedies  for  their  non-attendance ;  he  may  be  asked  by  any  committee 
of  the  Board  to  furnish  them  with  information  which  they  think  may 
assist  them  in  their  work  ;  he  determines  '  the  forms  of  all  registers, 
record-books,  blanks,  and  cards  used  in  the  schools,  and  is  required 
to  see  that  they  are  of  uniform  patterns  ;  he  attends  the  meetings  of 
the  Board ;  and  twice  a  year  he  presents  an  elaborate  report.'  n  Among 

9  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  1876,  p.  4. 
19  Eaton's  Report,  p.  189. 
11  Regulations,  pp.  27-29, 
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his  other  duties  there  is  one  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been 
provided  for  by  any  English  School  Board : — 

When  the  weather  is  very  stormy,  the  superintendent  may  suspend  the  forenoon 
session  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  by  causing  the  number  '  twenty-two  ' 
to  be  struck  and  repeated  by  the  fire-alarm  telegraph,  at  quarter  before  eight 
o'clock.  When  the  schools  are  to  be  suspended  for  the  afternoon  for  the  same 
reason,  the  superintendent  shall  cause  the  same  signal  to  be  struck  and  repeated  at 
quarter  before  twelve  o'clock ;  and  if  in  session,  the  primary  schools  shall  be  dis- 
missed at  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  grammar  schools  at  one  o'clock.1' 

When  I  was  in  Boston  the  superintendent  was  Mr.  Philbrick, 
whose  name  is  almost  as  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as 
on  the  other  to  all  who  are  interested  in  popular  education.  The 
most  accurate  description  of  his  office  is  to  say  that  he  was '  Education 
Minister  '  to  the  city  of  Boston.  He  has  recently  resigned. 

The  '  supervisors '  are  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board,  and 
'as  such  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  the 
School  Committees  under  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth,  except 
such  as  are  legislative  in  their  nature.  But  neither  the  superintendent 
nor  the  supervisors  .  .  .  have  any  authority  over  or  direction  of  the 
principals,  or  other  instructors,  except  as  provided  by  the  Board  in 
the  Kegulations  or  otherwise.' 13 

The  supervisors  are  six  in  number.  They  are  required  to  visit 
and  examine  the  schools  '  in  detail '  twice  a  year,  and  to  record  the 
result  of  these  examinations  in  books  kept  in  the  supervisors'  office, 
and  open  only  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the  Board.  The 
Eegulations  further  provide  that — 

in  addition  to  the  examinations  in  detail,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  to 
visit  all  the  schools  in  detail  as  often  as  possible,  and  inquire  into  the  charade)-  of 
the  discipline,  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  workiny  of  the  heating  and  ventilating 
apparatus,  and  generally  into  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools 
and  classes,  and  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  condition  of  the  scholars ;  and  they 
shall  report  thereon,  with  such  remarks  and  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  ex- 
pedient.14 

Every  year  they  examine  the  highest  classes  in  the  grammar 
schools,  and  grant  to  the  successful  pupils  certificates  which  admit 
them  to  the  high  schools.  They  also  examine  the  highest  classes  in 
the  high  schools,  and  grant  diplomas  of  '  graduation.'  They  examine 
candidates  desiring  to  qualify  as  teachers,  and .  grant  certificates  of 
qualification,  which  are  of  five  '  grades.'  Certificates  of  a  '  special 
grade'  are  issued  by  the  supervisors  to  'all  instructors  in  special 
studies,  to  all  instructors  in  Kindergarten  schools,  schools,  for  deaf 
mutes,  &c.' 15 

The  organisation  of  the  Education  Board  for  the  city  and  county 

12  Regulation*,  p.  37.  The  school  session  in  the  morning  is  from  nine  o'clock  to 
twelve,  in  the  afternoon  from  two  o'clock  to  four. 

»  Ibid.  p.  29.  "  Ibid.  p.  30.  »  Ibid.  pp.  31-32. 
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of  New  York  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  Boston  Board. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  been  frequently  changed. 
The  present  Board  is  constituted  under  an  Act  passed  in  1873.  Its 
members,  described  as  '  Commissioners,'  are  nominated  by  the 
mayor,  and  hold  office  for  three  years,  a  third  of  the  Board  retiring 
annually.  The  Board  appoints  trustees,  five  from  each  ward,  who 
hold  office  for  five  years,  one  retiring  in  rotation  every  year. 

The  executive  staff  consists  of  a  city  superintendent  and  seven 
assistant  superintendents  of  schools — corresponding  to  the  Boston 
1  supervisors  ' — a  superintendent  of  school  buildings,  and  an  engineer. 
There  are  also  three  inspectors  appointed  by  the  mayor  ;  these  gentle- 
men have  to  certify  the  necessity  for  new  schools,  to  grant  certifi- 
cates to  persons  qualified  to  act  as  teachers,  and  to  determine  whether 
the  local  trustees  of  schools  have  acted  rightly  in  dismissing  any  of 
their  teachers.  The  Board  has  supreme  control  over  the  whole 
educational  system,  including  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
with  its  president,  fourteen  professors,  eighteen  tutors,  and  1,050 
students.  The  trustees  have  a  general  oversight  of  the  schools 
in  their  respective  wards,  and  nominate  the  principals  and  vice- 
principals  of  the  schools  for  confirmation  by  the  Board. 

If  any  body  of  trustees  is  guilty  of  neglecting  or  mismanaging 
any  school  under  its  control,  the  Board  can  take  the  school  into 
its  own  hands.  In  1876  the  Board  had  seventeen  'standing  com- 
mittees,' including  Finance  Committee,  Committee  on  Teachers,  on 
Buildings,  on  Supplies,  on  Sites,  on  Study  and  School  Books,  on 
School  Furniture,  on  Warming  and  Ventilation,  on  Evening  Schools, 
Coloured  Schools,  &c. 

In  New  York,  as  in  Boston,  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  system 
largely  depends  on  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants.  The  work 
of  these  gentlemen  seemed  to  me  to  be  far  less  mechanical  than  that 
of  either  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  or  of  the  School  Board  Inspectors 
in  England.  It  is  not  their  principal  duty  to  '  examine  and  report ;  * 
they  are  empowered  and  required  to  '  promote  the  efficiency '  of  the 
schools.  If  a  supervisor  in  Boston  or  an  assistant  superintendent 
in  New  York,  or  the  superintendent  in  either  city,  thinks  that 
there  might  be  some  improvement  in  the  existing  methods  of 
teaching  reading,  he  is  able  to  get  his  improved  method  tried  in  one 
of  the  schools,  and  he  watches  the  results.  If  he  wants  to  make 
a  still  bolder  experiment  and  to  give  a  special  character  to  the 
discipline  and  \teaching  of  a  whole  school,  he  is  able,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Board,  to  ascertain  how  the  experi- 
ment will  work.  .When  I  was  in  New  York  I  visited  a  primary 
school  in  which  one  of  the  assistant  superintendents  had  made  an 
experiment  in  order  to  discover  whether  it  was  not  possible  to- 
secure  far  greater  promptness  and  accuracy  in  the  intellectual  activity 
of  the  children  than  is  common  in  schools  of  the  same  kind.  The 
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principal  teacher,  a  lady  who  gave  me  the  impression  that  she  pos- 
sessed unusual  ability  and  vigour,  entered  heartily  into  his  scheme  ; 
her  assistants  were  equally  zealous.  The  results,  whatever  their 
merit,  were  certainly  astonishing.  The  intellectual  drill  of  the 
children  was  absolutely  perfect.  There  was  something  almost  pre- 
ternatural in  the  readiness  with  which  they  answered  every  question 
that  was  put  to  them.  They  exploded  as  soon  as  they  were  touched; 
and  the  answers  were  always  as  definite  and  exact  as  if  they  had  been 
revised  by  a  committee  of  lawyers  or  mathematicians.  I  watched 
several  classes  at  work  in  different  subjects — reading,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, and  geography — and  what  struck  me  as  most  extraordinary 
was  the  fact  that  every  child  in  every  class  was  equally  keen,  equally 
clear,  equally  exact,  equally  alert. 

My  friend  the  assistant  superintendent,  who  went  through  the 
school  with  me,  was  a  little  disappointed  when  I  expressed  the  fear 
that  in  the  long  run  the  children  might  suffer  from  the  extreme 
tension  to  which  their  minds  were  subjected.  The  mistress,  who  was 
naturally  very  proud  of  the  results  she  had  achieved,  was  equally 
disappointed.  I  argued  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  was  so 
electric  and. so  stimulating  that  the  children  seemed  to  me  to  have 
lost  the  characteristics  of  childhood.  The  lady  replied  :  '  They  are 
New  York  children  ;  this  is  the  way  we  live  in  New  York.'  I  rejoined 
that  I  had  seen  nothing  like  it  in  Chicago,  and  that  I  supposed  that 
Chicago  was  as  '  alive '  as  New  York.  It  happened  to  be  the  first 
school  I  had  seen  in  New  York,  or  I  might  have  told  her  that  in 
the  schools  of  New  York  itself  I  had  seen  no  such  extraordinary  activity 
elsewhere.  To  make  my  peace  and  get  off  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
credit,  I  was  obliged  to  plead  that,  being  an  Englishman,  I  was  neces- 
sarily conservative  and  phlegmatic.  I  spent  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  this  school,  but  was  so  astonished  and  confounded  by  what  I 
saw  that  I  was  unable  to  form  any  conception  of  the  peculiarities  of 
method  by  which  these  very  remarkable  results  were  produced.  I 
arranged  to  visit  the  school  again,  and  to  spend  several  hours  there  in 
order  to  find  out  the  secret.  This  visit  was  reserved  as  a  kind  of  bonne 
bouche  for  my  last  day  in  America,  and  it  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  me.  to  discover,  when  I  rang  the  bell,  that,  as  the  city  elections 
were  going  on  that  day,  the  school  was  closed. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  illustration  of  the  kind  of  work  which  is 
done  by  the  assistant  superintendents  is  not  very  felicitous  ;  that  to 
permit  these  gentlemen  to  make  experiments  in  the  common  schools 
is  to  open  a  wide  field  for  impracticable  or  pernicious  crotchets ;  and 
that  in  my  own  judgment  the  wisdom  of  the  method  developed  by 
one  of  these  officers  in  this  particular  school  is  extremely  doubtful. 
But,  as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  for  a  school  by  an  assis- 
tant superintendent,  the  case  I  have  cited  is  as  good  as  any  other. 
Within  the  rigid  limits  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Board,  omitting  no 
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lessons  provided  for  in  the  ordinary  scheme  of  studies,  he  had  produced 
a  school  of  an  exceptional  type.  He  had  set  his  heart  upon  se- 
curino-  a  rapidity  and  precision  of  intellectual  activity  unusual  in 
primary  schools,  and  by  the  intelligent  and  zealous  cooperation  of  the 
mistress  and  her  assistants  he  had  succeeded. 

In  this  particular  instance  my  English  habits  and  traditions  led 
me  to  regard  the  system  and  its  results  with  suspicion.  But  the 
'  supervisors  '  of  Boston  and  the  '  assistant  superintendents '  of  New 
York  are  appointed  on  the  ground  of  their  general  ability  and  their 
practical  knowledge  of  education.  It  is  their  business  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  educational  methods  which  have 
proved  successful  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries.  They  attend  conferences  of  teachers,  read  School  Board 
reports,  discuss  among  themselves  the  discipline,  the  methods  of 
teaching,  and  the  organisation  of  the  schools  of  which  they  have 
charge.  They  bring  to  bear  upon  the  system  which  they  are  work- 
ing the  free  criticism  of  cultivated  minds.  Whatever  mistakes  they 
may  make  occasionally,  it  seems  to  me  that,  on  the  whole,  their  in- 
fluence must  be  of  immense  advantage. 

And  yet  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  one  of  -the  greatest 
cities  in  the  United  States,  a  city  that  has  been  conspicuous  for  its 
educational  zeal  and  for  the  success  of  its  schools,  has  neither  assistant 
superintendents  nor  superintendent,  nor  any  officers  who  under  other 
names  discharge  the  same  duties.  The  organisation  of  the  school 
system  of  Philadelphia  is,  in  many  respects,  peculiar.  The  Board, 
consisting  of  thirty-one  members,  is  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  district  court,  the  judges  themselves 
being  appointed  by  popular  election.  A  member  of  the  Board  is 
selected  from  each  ward  in  the  city.  They  serve  for  three  years,  and 
one-third  of  the  members  retire  annually.  In  each  ward  there  is  a 
Board  of  fifteen  directors  appointed  by  popular  election ;  five  retire 
every  year.  The  relations  of  the  i  directors  '  to  the  Board  in  Phila- 
delphia are  very  similar  to  the  relations  of  the  '  trustees  '  to  the  Board 
in  New  York  ;  but  the  '  directors  '  have  larger  powers — they  can  ap- 
point teachers  16  in  cases  in  which  the  New  York  '  trustees '  can  only 
nominate  them  to  the  Board  for  appointment. 

I  have  said  that  Philadelphia  has  no  superintendent ;  this  state- 
ment ought,  perhaps,  to  be  qualified.  Some  of  the  duties  properly 
belonging  to  a  superintendent  are  performed  by  the  secretary  to  the 
Board,  Mr.  Halliwell.  Mr.  Halliwell  is  one  of  the  most  energetic 
men  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  His  strength,  which 
must  be  severely  tasked,  seems  inexhaustible ;  his  courtesy,  it  is 

6  The  'directors  '  have  to  report  their  appointments  to  the  Board  for  approval ; 
but  the  approval  is  granted  as  a  matter  of  course  if  the  teacher  appointed  has  the 
qualifications  required  by  the  by-laws.  It  is  the  business  of  a  committee  of  the 
Board  to  ascertain  whether  the  teacher  is  duly  qualified. 
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pleasant  to  me  to  add,  is  equal  to  his  vigour.  To  him  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  James  Long,  I  am  under  great  obligations  ; 
no  trouble  seemed  too  great  for  them  to  take  in  order  to  enable  a 
stranger  to  carry  away  a  just  impression  of  their  schools. 

The  system  on  which  the  schools  are  organised  is  very  simple. 
The  efficiency  of  every  school  is  tested  at  regular  intervals  by  the 
number  of  pupils  that  are  qualified  for  '  promotion '  to  a  school  of  a 
higher  grade  ;  and  the  efficiency  of  every  division  of  a  school  is  tested 
by  the  number  of  pupils  that  are  qualified  for  '  promotion '  to  the 
division  next  above  it. 

With  us  promotion  from  '  standard '  to  *  standard '  in  a  public 
elementary  school  is  made  upon  the  report  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector. 
In  Philadelphia,  if  I  remember  aright,17  promotion  from  '  grade  '  to 
'  grade '  in  the  same  school  is  worked  upon  a  system  which  may  be 
described  as  a  self-acting  one.  It  requires  the  interference  of  no  in- 
dependent examiner.  Every  six  months  the  children  in  the  lowest 
grade  are  examined  by  the  teacher  of  the  grade  above  it,  and  those  who- 
'  pass '  are  promoted.  The  examining  teacher  has  the  strongest  possible 
motive  for  making  the  examination  a  rigorous  one,  for  the  children 
that  she  '  passes  '  will  be  in  her  own  class  till  the  next  examination, 
and  if  she  admits  any  who  are  unqualified  her  percentage  of  failures 
will  be  increased.  This  system  extends  through  the  whole  school ;  the 
teacher  of  each  grade  examining  the  children  of  the  grade  below. 
The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  promotions  lies,  however,  with  the 
principal ;  if  a  teacher  is  too  exacting,  he  can  override  her  decision  ; 
and  he  is  also  •  empowered  to  promote  the  children  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  division  in  the  same  school  whenever  he  thinks  that  their 
progress  requires  it. 

Promotions  from  one  school  to  another  of  a  higher  rank  are  made 
in  a  different  way.  In  Philadelphia  there  are  two  groups  of  graded 
schools.  The  lower  group  consists  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
grammar  schools ;  the  higher  group  consists  of  two  schools  of  equal 
rank — the  Central  High  School  for  boys  and  the  Normal  School  for 
girls.  The  Central  High  School  confers  degrees  in  arts — B.A.  and 
M.A. ;  the  Normal  School  grants  diplomas  of  graduation.  Promo- 
tions from  the  primary  schools  to  the  secondary,  and  from  the 
secondary  to  the  grammar  schools,  are  regulated  by  examinations 
conducted  twice  a  year  by  the  principals  of  the  grammar  schools. 
Schools  which, do  not  obtain  a  fair  number  of  promotions  have  to 
account  to  the  Board  for  their  failure.  The  examiners  are  certain 
riot  to  make  promotion  to  the  grammar  schools  too  easy  ;  for  they  in 
their  turn  have  to  submit  to  a  similar  test  of  efficiency,  and  if  they 

17  I  speak  with  some  hesitation,  because  in  the  brief  '  notes '  which  I  made  when 
in  Philadelphia  I  do  not  find  any  record  of  the  particular  method  in  which  promo- 
tions are  made  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  same  school.  If  the  system  does  not 
exist  in  Philadelphia— though  I  am  nearly  certain  that  it  does— -I  was  assured  else- 
where  that  it  answers  perfectly. 
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promoted  to  their  own  schools  scholars  who  had  been  badly  taught, 
their  credit  would  infallibly  suffer. 

Every  year  the  president  of  the  Central  High  School  makes  what 
is  called  a  '  requisition '  upon  the  grammar  schools  for  boys.  Each 
school  is  required  to  send  up  a  certain  number  of  scholars  to  an 
examination  conducted  by  the  faculty  of  the  High  School.  The 
papers  must  be  such  as  can  be  answered  from  the  text-books  used  in 
the  senior  classes  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  no  pupil  is  admitted 
to  the  High  School  who  does  not  obtain  a  general  average  of  sixty 
marks  out  of  a  hundred.  Every  year  the  Board  sends  a  similar  requi- 
sition on  behalf  of  the  Girls'  Normal  School  to  the  principals  of  the 
girls'  grammar  schools.  The  entrance  examination  is  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  principals  of  the  girls'  grammar  schools,  under  the  same 
regulations  as  govern  the  examination  for  admission  into  the  Central 
High  School.  Why  the  principals  of  girls'  grammar  schools  should 
conduct  this  examination  instead  of  the  faculty  of  the  Normal  School, 
which  is  a  very  strong  one,  does  not  appear.  If  any  grammar  school 
fails  to  supply  its  properly  qualified  '  quota '  to  these  two  High 
Schools,  this  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  inefficiency. 

The  system  is  ingenious,  but  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  exami- 
nations of  the  Central  High  School  and  the  Girls'  Normal  School  fail 
to  supply  an  adequate  test  of  the  general  efficiency  of  the  grammar 
schools.  The  'quota'  sent  up  from  a  school  may  pass  brilliantly, 
while  its  general  condition  may  be  miserably  poor.  If  all  the  scholars 
that  belong  to  the  senior  class  of  each  grammar  school  had  to  be  sent 
in  for  these  examinations,  those  being  admitted  who  obtained  the 
highest  average  of  marks,  the  system  would  be  more  complete. 

The  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  are  conducted  by  the 
'  Committee  on  Qualification  of  Teachers,'  '  with  the  assistance  of 
such  members  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Boys'  Central  High  School  and 
the  Girls'  Normal  School,  and  of  such  principals  of  grammar  schools 
for  boys,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  conduct  such  examinations.' 18 
The  whole  organisation  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  imposes  an  excep- 
tional measure  of  responsibility  on  the  '  principals '  of  the  schools. 
Whether  this  is  a  safe  policy  is  a  question  which  can  be  solved  only 
by  experience. 

From  these  illustrations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  organisation  of 
the  local  School  Boards  and  their  methods  of  administration  vary 
very  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Everywhere  they  are 
appointed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  people ;  but  the  machinery 
through  which  the  popular  will  is  expressed  is  not  uniform.  In 
Boston  the  Board  is  elected  by  a  popular  vote ;  in  New  York  it  is 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  the  Board  appoints  the  ward  '  trustees ' 
who  have  the  management  of  the  schools  within  the  limits  of  each 

11  Annual  Report,  1877.  p.  308 
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ward  ;  in  Philadelphia  the  Board  is  appointed  by  the  judges,  but 
every  ward  elects  its  own  'directors.'  Our  own  local  educational 
authorities — including  School  Boards  and  the  managers  of  denomi- 
national schools— »are  under  the  rigid  superintendence  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  in  London.  In  America  the  School  Boards  are  left 
very  much  to  themselves.  The  State  government  determines  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  local  authority,  but  does  practically  nothing  to  direct 
or  control  its  action.  The  State  may  offer  suggestions,  may  diffuse 
information  ;  but  even  where  the  State  law  appears  to  give  the  State 
*  superintendent '  of  education  some  power  to  interfere  with  the  local 
administration  the  power  does  not  seem  to  be  very  real. 

The  differences  in  the  organisation  and  grading  of  the  schools  are 
too  numerous  and  minute  to  be  described  in  this  paper.  I  found  that 
usually  the  lowest  grade  in  a  primary  school  was  about  equal  to  the 
highest  class — not  the  standard  class — in  an  ordinary  English  infant 
school.  The  children  usually  begin  to  go  to  school  when  they  are 
about  five  years  old  ;  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  Kinder- 
garten system  has  been  introduced,  the  children  are  received  earlier  ; 
but  the  Kindergarten  schools  are  as  yet  extremely  few.  The  second 
grade  in  a  primary  school  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  our  Stan- 
dard I.  The  lowest  grade  in  a  grammar  school  corresponds  to  our 
Standard  III.,  and  the  highest  to  what  might  be  a  Standard  VIII.  if 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  it. 

Primary  schools  are  generally  '  mixed ' — that  is,  boys  and  girls  are 
taught  together — and  in  many  school  districts  grammar  schools  are 
also  mixed ;  but  in  the  older  States  public  opinion  is  on  the  whole 
favourable  to  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  over  ten  years  of 
age. 

Philadelphia,  which  is  economical  in  its  general  expenditure,  is 
fairly  generous  in  its  arrangements  for  staffing  the  schools — although, 
contrary  to  our  English  practice,  the  regulations  determine  the 
minimum  instead  of  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher. 
In  the  senior  class  of  a  large  grammar  school  there  must  be  at  least 
thirty  in  average  attendance  ;  in  the  lower  divisions  of  the  grammar 
schools  and  in  the  secondary  schools,  there  must  be  an  average  attend- 
ance of  forty  to  each  teacher  ;  in  the  primary  schools,  except  in  the 
lowest  division,  forty  ;  and,  with  an  odd  change  of  the  principle  which 
governs  all  the  preceding  regulations,  it  is  required  that  in  the 
lowest  primary  division,  the  number  of  scholars  to  each  teacher  shall 
not  exceed  fifty. 

In  Boston,  under  the  most  recent  regulations,  the  maximum 
number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  primary  schools  is  fifty-six ; 
in  the  grammar  schools  (principal  not  counted)  fifty-six ;  in  high, 
mixed  (principal  not  counted),  thirty ;  in  high,  unmixed  (principal 
not  counted),  thirty-five. 
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New  York,  like  Philadelphia,  fixes  the  minimum  number  of 
children  that  may  have  a  teacher.  In  grammar  schools  there  must 
be  thirty-five  to  each  teacher  ;  in  primary  schools  fifty ;  the  principals 
and  the  teachers  of  special  subjects  are  not  counted.18  The  Committee 
on  Teachers  may,  however,  in  special  cases,  permit  the  staff  to  be 
strengthened.  In  one  of  the  worst  districts  of  the  city  I  saw  an 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  this  power  is  used  with  admirable 
effect.  There  were  a  number  of  children  who  had  come  to  school  for 
the  first  time  at  eleven,  twelve,  or  thirteen  years  of  age ;  many  of 
them  were  the  children  of  German  and  Swedish  immigrants,  and 
they  were  unable  to  read  a  letter.  For  reasons  which  will  be  obvious 
to  every  one  who  has  any  practical  acquaintance  with  school  organi- 
sation, it  was  undesirable  to  put  these  children  into  a  primary  school 
with  children  of  five  or  six  years  of  age.  Two  class-rooms  were 
therefore  appropriated  to  them  ;  there  were  about  thirty  scholars  in 
each  room,  with  an  energetic  mistress  to  each  class.  I  was  informed 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  passing  these  children  through  the 
ordinary  three  years'  primary  course  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

Boston  affords  the  simplest  and  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  the 
best  example  of  what  the  Americans  mean  by  '  grading '  their 
schools.  The  city  is  divided  into  school  districts.  In  each  district 
there  are  a  grammar  school  and  an  adequate  number  of  primary 
schools,  the  district  taking  its  name  from  the  grammar  school.  The 
primary  schools  are  in  separate  buildings,  each  containing  from  one 
to  twelve  class-rooms,  six  being  the  standard  number.  Pupils  are 
admitted  at  five  years  of  age,  and  the  course  of  instruction  covers 
three  years.  There  are  *  intermediate  '  schools,  corresponding  to  the 
classes  for  backward  children  that  I  saw  in  New  York.  The  master 
of  the  grammar  school  is  the  '  principal '  of  the  district.  In  January 
and  June  it  is  his  duty  to  examine  the  first  classes  of  the  primary 
schools  in  his  district,  and  to  grant  certificates  to  those  children  who 
are  qualified  for  admission  into  the  grammar  school.  The  parent  of 
a  child  who  is  not  '  passed '  may  appeal  to  a  committee  of  the  Board 
in  charge  of  the  '  division '  of  the  city  to  which  the  '  district '  belongs* 
It  is  the,  duty  of  the  '  principal '  to  organise  all  the  classes  of  the 
primary  schools  in  his  district  as  well  as  the  classes  of  the  grammar 
school.  Without  the  special  consent  of  the  '  division '  committee  no 
pupil  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  grammar  school  after  he  is- 
qualified  for  admission  to  the  high  school. 

After  all  the  experience  of  the  Boston  Board  Mr.  Philbrick  com- 
plains that  the  coordination  of  the  schools  is  not  yet  satisfactory. 
\  -^jui 

19  Our  own  code  requires  a  pupil-teacher  to  be  provided,  in  addition  to  the 
principal,  'for  every  forty,  or  fraction  of  forty,  scholars  in  average  attendance 
after  the  first  sixty.'  A  qualified  adult  teacher  is  equivalent  to  two  pupil-teachers. 
For  100  scholars,  therefore,  a  school  must  have  a  head  teacher  and  a  pupil-teacher ; 
for  140,  a  head  teacher,  and  either  an  adult  assistant  or  two  pupil-teachers. 
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The  qualification   for   admission  to  the  grammar   school  does  not 
quite   coincide  with  the  standard  of  attainments   prescribed  for  the 
highest  class  in  the  primary  schools ;  and  the  examination  for  ad- 
mission to  the  high  schools  excludes  an  important  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  highest  class  in  the  grammar  schools.20     This  want  of 
adjustment  in  the  relations  of  the  three  orders  of  schools  to  each  other 
appears  to  admit  of  easy  correction,  and  will  probably  soon  disappear. 
There  is  another  and  far  graver  defect  in  the  organisation  of 
American  schools.     The  theory  of  the  system  is  very  simple.     Let 
there  be  a  hierarchy  of  schools — primary,  grammar,  high ;  let  the 
course  of  instruction  be  so  arranged  that  the  highest  class  in  the 
primary  shall  be  a  grade  below  the  lowest  in  the  grammar,  and 
the  highest  in  the  grammar  a  grade  below  the  lowest  in  the  high ; 
and  let  the  '  graduating '  class  in  the  high  schools  be  a  grade  below 
the  junior  classes  in  the  colleges  and  universities.     On  paper  this 
scheme  is  admirable.     It  looks  like  the  fulfilment  of  the  dreams  of 
those    enthusiastic   educationists  among   ourselves   who   insist  that 
when  a  child  enters  an  infant  school  he  should  have  his  foot  on  the 
lowest  rung  of  a  ladder  by  which  he  may  ascend  to  a  fellowship 
at  Trinity  or  Balliol.     But  the  whole  scheme  of  education  for  boys 
over  ten  years  of  age  who  are  to  go  to  a  university  ought  to  be 
different  from  that  which  is  intended  for  those  who  are  to  leave 
school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen.     Boys  destined  for  the  university  should 
begin  some  subjects  at  eleven  or  twelve  which  it  would  be  waste  of 
time  for  them  to  touch  if  their  education  had  to  close  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years.     On  the  other  hand  boys  who  are  to  go  into 
business  as  soon  as  their  elementary  education  is  finished  should  be 
taught  some  things  in  a  popular  and   unscientific  way,  which  boys 
who  are  going  to  the  university  must  be  taught  more  thoroughly. 
The  '  primary '  instruction  of  both  sets  of  children  may  be  carried 
on  together ;  but  from  the  time  that  they  are  ten  or  eleven  a  special 
training  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
university.     The  Boston  Board  has  made  a  successful  attempt  to 
solve  this  difficulty.     The  Latin  School  receives  pupils  at  nine  years 
of  age,  with  qualifications  about  equivalent  to  the  requirements  of 
the  lowest  grade  in  the  grammar   schools.      Its  full  course  covers 
eight  years. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  other  city  in  the  United  States  which 
has  a  public  high  school  that  receives  children  at  so  early  an  age. 
The  great  want  of  America  is  a  set  of  schools  corresponding  to  the 
Shrewsbury  Grammar  School,  King  Edward's  School  in  Birmingham, 
and  the  City  of  London  School.  The  Boston  Latin  School  is  a  bold 
and  admirable  attempt  to  supply  this  want,  but  it  has  had  to  en- 
counter serious  opposition.  'Well-meaning  ignorance,'  says  Mr. 
Philbrick  in  his  frank  way,  'has  frequently  tried  to  abolish  this 

-"  Report  for  1876,  p.  81. 
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feature  of  the  system,  and  has  two  or  three  times  partially  succeeded, 
greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  school.' 21  In  the  absence  of  free  common 
schools  of  this  kind  elsewhere,  wealthy  parents  who  intend  their  boys 
to  have  a  university  education  send  them  either  to  private  schools 
or  to  endowed  '  academies,'  some  of  which  have  a  very  high  character. 
Of  the  schools  of  this  class  the  one  of  which  I  heard  most  frequently 
was  '  Phillips  Academy,'  near  Andover,  Mass.  This  institution  has 
about  240  pupils,  140  of  whom  (in  1876)  were  preparing  for  a 
classical  course  at  college;  most  of  the  remaining  hundred  were 
preparing  for  a  scientific  course.  The  cost  of  board  and  lodging  is 
from  401.  to  701.  per  annum,  and  the  cost  of  tuition  is  12L  Mr. 
Eaton  reports  that  there  are  102  schools  of  this  kind — he  calls  them 
4  preparatory  schools' — with  746  instructors  and  12,594  students. 
'  The  income  of  these  schools,'  he  says,  '  is  chiefly  from  tuition.  They 
are  greatly  in  need  of  endowments.' 22  When  I  was  at  Harvard, 
President  Eliot  was  good  enough  to  show  me  a  tabulated  statement 
of  the  admissions  into  Harvard  College  for  the  previous  year.  Out 
of  a  total  of  239,  the  ordinary  public  schools  had  supplied  86,  the 
endowed  schools  or  'academies'  64,  private  schools  31,  other  colleges 
12  ;  and  46  had  been  prepared  by  private  tuition.  Mr.  Eliot  strongly 
confirmed  my  impression  that  the  chief  defect  in  the  American  public 
system  of  education  is  the  absence  of  schools  corresponding  to  the 
best  type  of  our  English  grammar  schools. 

Of  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  American  system,  the 
normal  schools,  and  the  general  character  of  the  teaching,  I  propose 
to  speak  in  another  paper. 

R.  W.  DALE. 

21  Report  for  1876,  p.  83.  22  Eaton's  Ifeport,  p.  Ixxiv. 
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THE  LIQUEFACTION  OF  OXYGEN  AND 
HYDROGEN,  AND  THE  SOLIDIFYING  OF 
HYDROGEN. 


HEAT  being  known  to  man  as  a  sensation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  philoso- 
phers should  so  long  have  mistaken  it  for  some  special  agent.  But, 
at  last,  the  revelations  of  sensation  were  found  insufficient  to  explain 
many  phenomena  connected  with  the  manifestations  of  heat.  Hence 
arose  the  science  of  calorimetry,  whose  business  it  is  to  treat  of  the 
relations  existing  between  the  elastic  force,  the  volume,  and  the 
temperature  of  bodies.  Heat  that  cannot  be  tested  by  sensation  was 
then  called  latent  heat,  a  felicitous  expression,  which  was  the  har- 
binger of  a  host  of  fresh  discoveries  in  every  scientific  field.  The 
mechanical  theory  of  heat,  the  immediate  outcome  of  the  theory  of 
latent  heat,  seems  destined  to  explain  every  difficulty  connected  with 
this  hitherto  abstruse  subject. 

The  mechanical  theory  of  heat  does  away  with  heat  as  a  special 
agent,  and  declares  that  heat  is  nothing  more  than  a  molecular  and 
atomic  motion ;  so  the  study  of  heat  has  now  become  the  study  of 
molecular  and  atomic  motion.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
moving  atoms  are  now  as  clearly  visible  to  the  eye  of  scientific 
analysis  as  though  they  could  be  brought  under  microscopic  in- 
vestigation. 

The  theory  of  atomic  motion  is  a  new  element  in  the  long  pending 
discussions  on  the  physical  constitution  of  bodies,  an  element  of  such 
paramount  importance  that  atomic  motion  and  the  nature  of  matter 
may  be  considered  as  almost  one  and  the  same  subject.  M.  Clausius's 
theory  of  gases  is  perhaps  the  most  telling  deduction  yet  made  from 
that  of  atomic  motion. 

My  purpose  is  to  take  up  some  of  the  phenomena  which  have 
hitherto  been  considered  exceptions  to  the  Clausius  theory  or  to 
accepted  physical  laws,  and  experimentally  to  prove  that  they  form  no 
exceptions  to  those  laws.  A  few  words  concerning  these  phenomena 
may  help  the  reader  to  apprehend  the  drift  of  this  essay. 

Almost  all  known  bodies  may  assume  the  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid 
state.  In  the  same  body,  these  three  states  are  brought  about  by 
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three  different  degrees  of  temperature ;  the  solid  state  is  the  result  of 
the  lowest  temperature,  the  liquid  state  of  a  higher  temperature,  and 
the  gaseous  of  the  highest  temperature.  The  condition  of  a  body 
depends  on  two  forces  often  antagonistic — (1)  atomic  cohesion  the 
result  of  attraction,  and  (2)  atomic  vibration  the  result  of  heat.  This 
may  be  considered  as  a  general  law  ruling  matter. 

Boyle's  law  on  elastic  fluids  states  that  when  the  temperature 
remains  constant,  the  elastic  force  of  a  gas  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  volume  it  occupies.  Boyle's  law  would  only  be  accurate  for  a  gas 
of  ideal  purity.  Now,  M.  Eegnault  in  his  memorable  experiments  on 
the  compressibility  of  gases  has  brought  out  an  important  fact,  viz., 
that  gases  nearing  the  point  of  liquefaction  decrease  in  volume  more 
rapidly  than  Boyle's  law  indicates.  This  accelerated  decrease  of 
volume  at  liquefying  point  is  caused  by  the  force  of  atomic  attraction 
coming  more  rapidly  into  play  as  the  gas  is  condensed  into  a  liquid, 
and  thus  accelerating,  in  opposition  to  Boyle's  law,  the  decrease  of 
volume. 

All  the  vaporous  forms  of  known  liquids,  such,  for  instance,  as  those 
of  mercury,  water,  alcohol,  sulphurous  acid,  and  carbonic  acid,  undergo 
the  same  influence ;  they  all  decrease  in  volume  more  rapidly  at 
liquefying  point  than  would  a  perfect  gas. 

The  gases  hitherto  called  permanent,  because  they  had  not  been 
liquefied,  i.e.  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  seem  also  to  form  an 
exception  to  Boyle's  too  absolute  law ;  for  at  liquefying  point  their 
decrease  of  volume  is  retarded. 

And  this  brings  us  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of  cohesion 
which  have  led  me  to  find  out  the  laws  wherewith  I  might  liquefy 
and  solidify  the  so-called  permanent  gases  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen. 

If,  in  permanent  gases,  the  cohesiveness  of  gaseous  molecules 
were  of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  cohesion,  under  strong  pressures 
cohesion  would  not  fail  to  take  place. 

M.  Eegnault's  suggestions  induced  M.  Natterer,  of  Vienna,  to  try 
the  effect  of  enormous  pressures  on  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 
•In  1854,  M.  Natterer  applied  a  pressure  of  2,790  atmospheres  to  these 
permanent  gases. 

His  mode  of  treatment  was  the  following: — Into  a  receiver, 
measured  quantities  of  hydrogen  were  successively  introduced,  say, 
ten  measures  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  or  nitrogen  at  a  time.  A  very 
delicate  manometer  registered  the  pressure  for  every  fresh  supply  of 
hydrogen. 

In  the  following  table,  the  first  columns  show  the  measures  of 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  introduced  into  the  receiver,  the 
second  columns  the  pressures  corresponding  to  those  measures,  and 
the  third  columns  the  differences  between  the  atmospheric  pressures 
for  every  ten  measures  of  gas. 
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The  foregoing  table  proves  that  Boyle's  law  is  not  true  as  soon  as 
a  pressure  of  100  atmospheres  is  reached. 

For  relatively  moderate  pressures,  oxygen  is  closer  than  hydrogen 
to  the  principle  of  Boyle's  law,  viz.,  that  with  a  constant  temperature 
the  elastic  force  of  a  gas  should  vary  directly  as  the  quantity  of  that 
gas  contained  in  a  given  receiver.  But  still,  for  high  pressures, 
oxygen  also  is  an  exception  to  Boyle's  law,  and  when  657  measures 
have  been  compressed,  the  pressure  registered  by  the  manometer  is 
1,354  instead  of  657  which  Boyle's  law  would  bid  us  expect.  Again, 
657  measures  of  hydrogen  show  a  pressure  of  1,104  atmospheres,  and 
657  measures  of  nitrogen  show  a  pressure  of  2,156  atmospheres. 

These  results  expressed  by  a  curve  whose  abscissae  represent  the 
compressed  gas-measures,  and  whose  coordinates  express  the  corre- 
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spending  pressures,  show  a  manifest  tendency  towards  a  limit  of  com- 
pressibility which  cannot  be  passed.  This  limit  is  the  point  where 
the  curve  is  an  asymptote  to  the  vertical  coordinate.  Then,  for  any 
increased  quantity  of  gas  in  the  receiver,  the  pressure  is  infinitely  in- 
creased. Such  is  the  case  when  the  gaseous  molecules  have  been 
pressed  down  into  absolute  contact.  The  intermolecular  spaces  being 
reduced  to  nothing,  the  volume  of  the  gas  cannot  be  further  reduced 
on  account  of  the  impenetrability  of  matter. 

The  above  figures  clearly  prove  that  the  molecules  of  the  per- 
manent gases  must  repel  one  another  with  considerable  force,  since 
ten  measures  of  oxygen  show  an  increased  pressure  of  70  atmospheres, 
and  10  measures  of  nitrogen  show  an  increased  pressure  of  110 
atmospheres,  facts  which  seem  to  invalidate  the  hypothesis  of  universal 
molecular  cohesiveness. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  experiments  is,  according 
to  M.  Clausius,  that  the  molecular  cohesiveness  of  permanent  gases  is 
next  to  nothing,  and  that  their  departure  from  Boyle's  law  comes  from 
the  infinite  smallness  of  their  molecules.  But  in  vapours  whose 
molecules  are  relatively  large,  cohesiveness  would  operate  even  under 
weak  pressures,  a  fact  which  would  explain  their  liquefying  under 
pressure  sooner  than  consonant  with  Boyle's  law. 

I  have  shown  in  a  foregoing  work  that,  supposing  the  temperature 
constant,  the  molecular  forces,  which  bind  together  two  atoms  or 
two  molecules  of  a  liquid,  are  the  same  as  the  molecular  forces  which 
would  bind  together  two  atoms  or  molecules  of  another  liquid.  A 
more  technical  statement  of  this  theorem  would  run  thus :  If  any 
volatile  liquid  be  taken  at  a  temperature  T°,  and  an  atom  a  be 
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taken  from  it,  if  moreover  the  cohesiveness  of  a  be  calculated,  that 
cohesiveness  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  for  all  liquids.  This  law 
proves  that  the  liquid  state  is  restricted  to  a  fixed  power  of  cohesion 
K,  which  acts  at  a  distance  L  between  two  molecules.  This  condensa- 
tion or  volatilisation  at  T°  must  depend  on  K.  No  other  theory  of 
condensation  stands  investigation. 

The  only  known  force  antagonistic  to  cohesion  is  heat,  giving  to 
molecules  or  their  atoms  a  pendulous  motion,  the  amplitude  of 
which  is  a  function  of  their  temperature.  Considering  the  pheno- 
mena of  latent  heat  such  as  they  have  been  tabulated  by  M.  Regnault, 
considering  the  laws  of  vaporous  tension  and  dilatation  under  heat, 
I  venture  on  the  hypothesis  that  temperature  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  atomic  heat-wave. 

Shall  we  maintain  that  in  a  body  standing  at  T  all  its  component 
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elements  will  vibrate  with  equal  amplitudes?  Assuredly  not,  for 
there  is  an  intermolecular  interference  of  heat-waves  which  gives  to 
this  molecule  a  greater  vibratory  amplitude,  and  to  that  a  less  than 
my  law  would  assign  to  them  were  they  independent  one  from  another. 
A  mean  vibratory  amplitude  taken  from  all  the  atomic  vibrations  of 
a  body  represents  the  temperature  of  a  body.  In  other  words,  the 
mean  vibratory  amplitude  expresses  the  dynamic  resultant  of  the 
atomic  vibrations  constituting  the  sum  of  the  vibratory  forces  in  a 
body.  This  sum  of  vibratory  forces  is  called  the  potential  of  a 
body. 

The  above  theory  may  be  easily  proved  experimentally.  Take, 
for  instance,  any  vapour  under  pressure  P  and  at  temperature  T.  The 
intermolecular  space  is  here  inversely  proportional  to  the  number  of 
the  molecules.  In  other  words,  double  the  number  of  the  molecules, 
and  you  thereby  halve  the  intermolecular  spaces.  Call  K  (see  diagram) 
the  fixed  power  of  cohesion  acting  at  a  distance  L  between  two  mole- 
cules A  B,  and  on  which  condensation  must  depend ;  T  being  the  tem- 
perature and  I  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  corresponding  to  T. 

The  diagram  represents  two  molecules  of  the  vapour  under  the 
pressure  at  the  temperature  T.  The  distance  between  A  and  B  is  A  B, 
a  distance  which  may  be  increased  or  decreased  by  an  increase  or 
decrease  of  pressure.  Call  L  the  minimum  distance  at  which  cohe- 
siveness  acts  in  order  to  bring  A  and  B  under  the  fixed  cohesive 
power  K,  and  let  A  B"  equal  I  the  amplitude  of  the  heat-wave  propor- 
tional to  the  temperature  T.  Evidently,  when  the  pressure  leaves  B 
at  B,  liquefaction  cannot  take  place  by  cohesiveness,  which,  in  this 
case,  is  inferior  to  K. 

Increase  the  pressure  to  P',  A  B  will  be  reduced  to  A  B'.  Then,  I 
being  equal  or  less  than  L,  and  cohesiveness  equalling  K,  B  rushes  on 
to  A,  and  forms  with  it  a  liquid  molecule.  The  two  molecules  in 
their  approach  will  develope  much  heat,  since  the  first  oscillation 
being  A  B'  will  almost  immediately  afterwards  be  reduced  to  A  B". 
The  vis  viva  lost  by  the  molecules  and  given  out  to  the  walls  of  the 
receiver  represents  the  latent  heat  of  condensation,  i.e.  the  work  of 
cohesiveness  between  the  limits  A  B'  and  A  B". 

The  variations  of  volume  of  a  gas  and  of  the  liquid  into  which  it 
is  condensed  allow  the  observer  to  determine  the  relation  of  the 

lengths  — 77.    The  change  of  volume  is  considerable  for  liquids  of 

A   1  > 

mean  volatility. 

A  B' 
Bearing  in  mind   Boyle's  law,   the  relation  -— ^  and  the  K  of 

molecular  cohesiveness,  we  can  realise  the   conditions  which  bring 
about  the  liquefaction  of  a  vapour. 

Press  the  molecules  A,  B,  to  the  limit  of  cohesion  B'  ;  the  tempera- 
ture being  constant,  the  pressure  will  be  constant  too?  whatever  the 
VOL.  Ill,— No,  15,  3  S 
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quantity  of  a  vapour  pressed  down,  p'  being  the  maximum  pressure, 
the  latent  heat  set  free  is  a  function  of  the  lengths  A  B',  A  B"  ;  is  a 
function  of  the  number  of  the  condensable  molecules  and  a  function 
of  K  which  tallies  with  the  condensing  temperature  T.  An  experi- 
mental proof  of  this  statement  may  be  given.  For  such  a  proof,  let 
us  take  a  few  liquids  in  the  order  of  their  volatility.  Generally,  the 
intermolecular  cohesiveness  of  a  body  depends  on  the  density  of  the 
latter.  The  more  stable  a  liquid  or  the  higher  its  boiling-point  on 
the  thermometric  scale,  the  greater  the  cohesiveness  of  its  molecules. 
Hence  the  fact  that  in  a  dense  liquid,  the  temperature  T  being  con- 
stant, the  distance  of  molecular  attraction  would  be  greater  than  in 
a  liquid  of  less  density.  Take,  for  instance,  water  and  sulphuric 
ether,  and  press  down  their  vapours  at  a  temperature  —  30°  C.  The 
distance  AB'  for  water  will  be  greater  than  for  ether;  and  thus, 
according  to  Boyle's  law,  the  pressure  of  a  vapour  of  water  will  be 
less  than  that  of  a  vapour  of  ether.  In  short,  vapour  pressures  vary 
as  their  volatile  power. 

Now,  the  length  AB'  is  registered  by  31*548  millimetres  of  mer- 
cury for  water,  and  634'80  millimetres  of  mercury  for  sulphuric 
ether  ;  so  for  both  liquids  the  pressure  is  not  identical.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  length  of  their  heat-waves  A  B''  will  be  equal  for 
both  liquids  after  condensation.  Thus,  the  latent  heat  set  free  in 
both  these  cases  will  vary  (1)  as  the  number  of  molecules  liquefied 
by  their  cohesiveness,  (2)  as  the  constant  K  tallying  with  the  tem- 
perature T,  and  (3)  as  the  function  binding  increasing  cohesiveness 
to  the  different  intermolecular  distances  between  A  and  B.  If,  in  suc- 
cession, we  compare  water  to  sulphuric  ether,  to  sulphurous  acid,  to 
ammonia,  to  carbonic  acid,  we  see  that  the  distance  A  B'  at  which 
condensation  takes  place  gets  smaller  and  smaller  as  a  more  volatile 
liquid  is  taken.  At  freezing  point  condensation  pressures  are  re- 
gistered by  millimetres  of  mercury  as  follows  :  Water,  4  millimetres ; 
sulphurous  acid  1-165;  methylic  ether  1'879;  carbonic  acid  is  con- 
densed by  a  pressure  of  thirty  atmospheres.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
less  condensable  a  vapour  the  greater  is  the  difference  between  its 
volume  and  the  liquid  into  which  it  has  been  condensed,  a  fact  prov- 
ing that  the  essential  difference  between  one  vapour  and  another  is 
that  of  molecular  cohesiveness. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  condense  two  gas  molecules  A,  B,  two  con- 
ditions must  be  realised.  1.  Press  A  towards  B,  so  that  the  distance 
A  B'  to  which  A  and  B  are  brought  may  be  under  the  influence  of  K 
the  minimum  force  of  condensing  cohesiveness.  2.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  distance  A  B'  should  be  greater  than  A  B"  the  am- 
plitude of  the  heat-wave.  For  if  the  molecular  cohesiveness  of  a  gas 
be  small  and  the  amplitude  A  B"  of  the  heat-wave  tallying  with  the 
temperature  T  be  greater  than  A  B',  liquefaction  becomes  impossible, 
because  in  order  to  prevent  the  heat-wave  counteracting  K,  A  and  B 
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must  be  kept  out  of  reach  of  K,  and  thus  cannot  cohere,  a  dilemma 
both  alternatives  of  which  bring  about  non-cohesion. 

The  second  condition  of  liquefaction  fully  explains  all  the  phe- 
nomena relative  to  the  permanent  gases  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen. In  order  to  condense  these  gases,  it  is  not  enough  to  subject 
them  to  enormous  pressures  ;  the  amplitude  I  of  the  heat-wave  must 
be  made  less  than  A  B'  by  lowering  the  temperature.  Then  A  B"  being 
small,  as  small  as  possible,  A  B'  the  distance  at  which  the  molecules 
A,  B,  become  condensable  by  K  will  be  larger  than  A  B".  Thus,  and 
thus  alone,  can  liquefaction  be  brought  about. 

Hitherto  it  was  thought  that  pressure  and  temperature  were  so 
bound  together  that  the  one  might  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  the 
other.  This  belief  was,  as  I  have  shown,  but  partially  true. 

As  all  volatile  liquids  enable  us  to  tabulate  the  tensions  of  their 
saturated  vapours,  we  can  ascertain  the  relation  between  the  pressure 
p  and  the  temperature  T.  But  these  tables  cannot  be  made  up  for 
high  temperatures,  and  experience  shows  that  at  a  certain  temperature 
the  liquid  suddenly  passes  into  vapour  without  changing  its  volume. 
For  water,  the  point  of  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  state 
lies  between  400°  and  500°  C.  For  ether,  the  liquid  limit  is  lower, 
and  for  sulphurous  acid  ifrdoes  not  reach  250°.  For  carbonic  acid  and 
the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  it  is  still  less,  and  lastly,  for  hydrogen 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen  the  liquid  limit  is  at  a  point  lower  than  the 
temperature  of  the  ambient  air.  The  foregoing  facts  show  the  uni- 
versality of  the  law  of  cohesion,  and  have  proved  to  me  that  the 
liquefaction  of  the  permanent  gases  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  simul- 
taneous employment  of  two  agents,  (1)  great  pressure,  (2)  great 
cold.  The  analytical  method  which  has  opened  my  eyes  to  these  phe- 
nomena will  be  rich  in  results  in  similar  fields  of  inquiry.  All  the 
laws  relative  to  the  variations  of  latent  heat  both  external  and 
internal,  to  the  tensions  of  volatile  vapours,  to  the  mixture  of  gases 
with  vapours — in  short,  the  whole  of  calorimetry  and  thermo-dynamics 
— must  henceforth  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  general  principles  I 
have  laid  down. 

A  description  of  the  machinery  used  by  me  for  the  liquefying  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  for  the  solidifying  of  hydrogen  would  be 
out  of  place  here.  An  extract  from  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  December 
23,  1877,  describes  accurately  enough  what  may  interest  the  general 
reader : — 

By  a  double  circulation  of  sulphurous  acid  and  of  carbonic  acid,  this  latter  gas 
is  liquefied  at  a  temperature  of  sixty-five  degrees  of  cold,  under  a  pressure  of  from 
four  to  six  atmospheres.  The  liquefied  carbonic  acid  is  conducted  in  a  tube  four 
metres  long ;  two  combined  pumps  produce  barometric  vacuum  over  that  acid 
which  solidities  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  pressure.  Inside  the  first  tube, 
containing,  as  aforesaid,  solidified  carbonic  acid,  passes  a  tube  of  smaller  diameter, 
in  which  a  current  of  oxygen  is  caused  by  a  generator  containing  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  large-sized  thick- walled  shell.  Pressure  may  be  brought  up 
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to  800  atmospheres.  Yesterday  morning,  the  22nd  of  December,  under  a  pressure 
of  300  atmospheres,  a  liquid  jet  of  oxygen  gushed  out  of  the  extremity  of  the  tube 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  compressed  and  cooled-down  gas  was  passing  from  its 
hi^h  pressure  to  atmospheric  pressure.  To  the  beholder  the  gushing  liquid  oxygen 
is  very  much  like  a  great  rush  of  hot  water  from  the  hot-water  cock  of  a  bath. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  M.  Cailletet  of  Paris  succeeded  in 
vaporising  oxygen  the  same  day  as  I  liquefied  it,  and  a  few  days 
later  M.  Cailletet  vaporised  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  The  experi- 
ments were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Ecole  Normale,  in  the 
presence  of  MM.  Boussingault,  Henri  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  Berthelot, 
Mascart,  &c.  These  eminent  men,  says  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
declared  themselves  satisfied  that  the  nitrogen  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  little  drops,  while  the  hydrogen  became  visible  in  the 
form  of  a  vapoury  cloud. 

The  method  employed  byM.  Cailletet  is  that  of  a  sudden  reducing 
of  a  great  pressure  on  the  oxygen  to  that  of  atmospheric  pressure. 
This  sudden  slackening  of  pressure  produces  a  great  external  work, 
and  is  thus  the  cause  of  a  great  lowering  of  temperature.  The  re- 
frigeration consequent  on  the  slackened  pressure  may  easily  reach 
—  200°  C.  below  the  initial  temperature  of  the  gas.  The  sudden  re- 
duction of  250  atmospheric  pressures  condenses  the  gas  into  a  vesicular 
or  vaporous  form.  This  misty  state  of  the  gas  is  extremely  transi- 
tory ;  for  radiating  heat  almost  instantaneously  makes  the  drops  of 
vaporous  gas  pellucid — in  other  words,  brings  them  back  to  their 
gaseous  form.  In  my  researches,  I  have  aimed  at  converting  oxygen 
into  a  relatively  permanent  liquid  to  be  collected  in  a  receiver,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  measure  its  density  and  maximum  tension. 

On  the  llth  of  January  I  forwarded  from  Geneva  the  following 
telegram  to  M.  Dumas,  Secretaire  Perpetuel  de  1'Academie  des 
Sciences : — 

I  have  just  liquefied  hydrogen  with  a  pressure  of  650  atmospheres  and  140 
degrees  of  cold.  The  gas  solidified  under  the  effect  of  evaporation.  The  jet  had  a 
flashing  bluish  colour  somewhat  like  steel.  The  gushing  jet  fell  on  the  ground, 
making  a  noise  not  unlike  a  heavy  charge  of  shot,  accompanied  by  a  strident  hiss. 
Lumps  of  hydrogen  were  kept  intact  in  the  tube. 

M.  Dumas  immediately  laid  my  discovery  before  the  Societe  d'En- 
couragement.  From  a  report  of  a  lecture  of  his  on  the  subject,  I 
take  the  following  lines : — 

M.  Dumas,  the  illustrious  chemist,  began  by  reminding  his  hearers  with  legiti- 
mate pride,  that  he  had  foreseen  some  forty  years  ago,  in  his  Traite  de  Chimie,  that 
hydrogen  was  the  gaseous  form  of  a  metal.  After  dealing  at  some  length  with  the 
inductions  which  had  led  him  to  that  conclusion,  M.  Dumas  laid  some  stresss  on  the 
distinction  to  be  made  between  M.  Raoul  Pictet's  and  M.  Cailletet's  experiments. 
M.  Cailletet  has  proved  the  possibility  of  reducing  all  gases  to  the  liquid  and  the 
solid  states.  M.  Pictet  has  really  reduced  the  permanent  gases  to  the  liquid  and 
the  solid  states. 

And  now  to  conclude.     I  here  beg  to  thank  the  scientific  world 
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for  the  handsome  welcome  they  have  given  my  discovery.  Still,  the 
scientific  world  is  not  the  world.  A  suppressed  titter  has  rippled  on 
the  faces  of  the  ignorant,  followed  by  the  query :  *  What's  the  use  ofitT 
Well,  it  is  perhaps  the  fault  of  the  scientific  world  if  so  grovelling  an 
exclamation  is  all  but  universal.  Books,  and  especially  manuals 
treating  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  other  sciences,  lay  more  stress  on 
tangible  results  than  on  the  workings  of  the  creative  mind.  Is  it 
astonishing  that  man,  who  is  naturally  prone  to  value  none  but  pay- 
ing facts,  should,  when  left  to  the  mercies  of  a  practical  manual,  remain 
unsympathising  whenever  his  attention  is  called  to  the  laws  which  are 
at  the  root  of  creation  ?  The  philosophical  temper  which  reverences 
(rod  on  account  of  the  perfection  of  His  thought  ought  to  be  the 
fruit  of  scientific  education.  Science  is  a  religion  which  can  and 
ought  to  make  man  God-loving,  by  sedulously  turning  his  mind  to 
the  divine  first  principles  which  rule  the  world. 

KAOUL  PICTET. 

[Get  article  a  ete  redigS  par  M.  Robert  Harvey  de  Geneve  d'apres  les  conversations 
que  nous  avons  cues  ensemble.  Je  lui  en  temoigne  ici  ma  sincere  reconnaissance. — 
RAOUL  PICTET.] 
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CHILDHOOD  AND  IGNORANCE :  A  REASON 
FOR   NOT  REPLYING. 


DEAR  ME.  EDITOR, — Being  now  forced  to  be  idle  for  a  time,  I  may 
send  you  a  note  upon  something  on  which  those  who  are  able  to  work 
will  probably  not  waste  their  time. 

In  your  last  number  I  find  these  words : — 

With  respect  to  the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  animals  and  vegetables,  science 
tells  us  that  neither  by  observation  nor  by  experiment  has  the  transition  from  one 
species  to  another  been  -witnessed,  and  that  therefore  the  '  indisputable  conclusion 
of  experience  '  is  that  the  physiological  characters  of  species  are  absolutely  constant. 
Philosophy  '  generalises '  this  statement  by  setting  it  aside  altogether,  teaching  us 
that  these  characters  are  plastic,  that  species  are  not  fixed,  but  always  becoming 
something  else ;  and  that  all  living  beings  have  been  derived  from  one  or  a  few 
original  forms  of  the  simplest  kind. 

The  writer  thinks  that  what  he  calls  science  is  right,  and  that 
what  he  calls  philosophy  is  wrong.  He  has,  however,  failed  to 
understand  something  which  I  will  endeavour  to  state  very  shortly. 

If  you  measured  the  height  of  an  oak  every  day  for  a  week,  and 
found  it  always  forty  feet  high,  that  observation  would  not  prove 
that  it  always  had  been  and  always  would  be  forty  feet  high.  It 
would  only  prove  that  whatever  change  of  height  took  place  in  a 
week  was  too  small  to  be  found  out  by  your  way  of  measuring  it. 

Now  we  know  that  the  oak  was  once  an  acorn,  so  that  it  has 
passed  from  one  condition  to  the  other.  That  which  makes  us  think 
that  it  has  done  this  gradually,  by  tiny  steps,  and  not  by  great  jumps, 
is  common  sense,  whether  we  like  to  call  it  science,  or  philosophy, 
or  ananthropomorphitanianism,  or  any  other  hard  name.  Nobody 
has  ever  sat  and  watched  an  oak  all  its  life,  to  make  sure  that  it 
never  took  a  jump  of  a  foot  or  so  in  height. 

Just  so,  when  observation  shows  that  certain  species  have  not 
changed  perceptibly  during  the  period  of  human  records,  this  does 
not  prove  that '  their  physiological  characters  are  absolutely  constant,' 
but  that  whatever  change  has  taken  place  in  them  is  too  small  to  be 
found  out  by  the  ways  in  which  we  have  looked  at  them. 

Now  we  know  that  all  the  living  matter  on  the  earth  was  once 
inorganic,  so  that  it  has  passed  from  one  condition  to  the  other 
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somehow.      That  which  makes  us    think   that   it  has   done    this 
gradually,  by  tiny  steps,  and  not  by  great  jumps,  is  common  sense, 
reflecting  on  the  innumerable  traces  of  this  gradual  change  which 
are  found  in  all  living  things. 
The  same  writer  says  also  : — 

The  human  muscle  differs  essentially  from  all  machines.  All  machines  de- 
velope  more  or  less  internal  heat,  according  as  they  perform  less  or  more  external 
work.  With  muscle  it  is  not  so :  the  more  external  work  is  done,  the  more  heat  is 
developed  in  the  muscle, 

Here  also  he  has  failed  to  understand  something. 

When  a  railway  engine  is  driven  along  by  the  fire,  some  of  the 
heat  produced  in  the  fire  does  the  work  of  driving  the  engine  along, 
and  some  of  it  is  wasted  in  making  the  engine  hot.  If  the  stoker 
makes  a  bigger  fire,  and  drives  the  engine  along  faster,  there  will  be 
more  heat  used  in  driving  it  along,  and  also  more  heat  wasted,  so 
that  the  engine  will  get  hotter.  But  now  if  he  keeps  up  the  same 
fire  and  stops  the  engine,  all  the  heat  will  be  wasted  in  making  it 
hot,  and  it  will,  get  a  very  great  deal  hotter  than  before. 

When  a  muscle  is  lifting  a  weight,  it  is  really  driven  by  the 
burning  (so  to  speak)  of  its  substance.  Some  of  the  heat  so  produced 
is  used  in  contracting  the  muscle,  and  some  of  it  is  wasted  in  making 
it  hot.  When  more  work  has  to  be  done,  more  burning  goes  on,  more 
heat  is  used  in  doing  the  work,  and  more  heat  is  wasted  in  making 
the  muscle  hot.  If,  however,  we  could  keep  up  .the  same  amount  of 
burning  when  the  muscle  was  not  doing  any  work,  all  the  heat  would 
be  wasted  in  warming  it,  and  it  would  get  very  hot  indeed. 

A  muscle  is  an  imperfect  machine  because  it  wastes  some  of  the 
energy  supplied  it  in  converting  it  into  work.  But  all  machines  do 
this.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  always  changing  the  quantity  of 
fuel  consumed  according  to  the  work  it  has  to  do.  In  this  way  it  is 
like  what  a  steam-engine  would  be  if  the  machine  which  indicates 
the  rate  of  doing  work  were  connected  with  the  fire-draft,  so  as  to 
make  always  more  or  less  fire  according  as  there  was  more  or  less 
work  to  be  done. 

I  must  apologise  for  taking  up  your  space  with  explanations 
whose  proper  place  is  in  little  simple  easy  books  for  schools.  My 
excuse  is  that  some  of  your  readers  may  not  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  from  these  primers,  and  may  not  have  children 
at  school  from  whom  .they  could  get  the  information.  Such  readers 
might  be  misled  by  the  writer  I  have  quoted  from. 

A  little  prince,  I  suppose,  might  grow  to  be  twelve  years  old,  and 
not  be  able  to  understand  the  two  things  I  have  endeavoured  to 
explain.  He  might  then  have  little  simple  easy  books,  written 
by  wise  men  entirely  for  his  own  use,  that  he  might  learn  to  under- 
stand them  and  things  like  them. 

But  when  a  grown-up  person  not  only  does  not  understand  these 
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things,  but  thinks  fit  to  write  about  them,  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  he  would  not  understand  any  better  if  all  the  wise  men  in  the 
world  wrote  easy  little  books  for  him. 

If  a  man  thought  Turkey  was  a  part  of  France,  and  also  that  he 
was  fit  to  lecture  Lord  Salisbury  on  foreign  affairs,  would  there  be 
any  use  in  drawing  maps  for  him  ? 

Such  a  consideration  will  perhaps  explain  why  the  writer  in 
question,  and  others  like  him,  do  not  get  replied  to  by  any  one  who 
is  allowed  to  employ  his  time  profitably.  I  am  sorry  that  he  should 
be  disappointed  in  this  way,  but  it  can  hardly  be  helped.  He 
evidently  hopes  that  somebody  will  think  it  worth  while  to  deny  his 
modest  statement  that  he  demolished  the  doctrine  of  protoplasm.  If 
he  said  he  had  swallowed  the  moon,  would  he  expect  the  man  in  the 
moon  to  come  hurrying  down  to  assure  us  it  was  a  mistake  ? 

W.  K.  CLIFFORD. 

P.S. — One  should  be  careful  not  to  accept  the  account  of  the 
opinions  of  others  given  by  writers  of  this  kind,  because  they  cannot 
copy  out  rightly  what  they  do  not  understand.  This  one  does  me  the 
honour  to  say  that  I  spoke  of  the  universe  as  made  of  atoms  and 
ether.  What  I  really  said  was  that  the  physical  universe  is  made  of 
atoms  and  ether. 
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THE    PAST,    PRESENT,    AND    FUTURE    OF 

TURKEY. 

ALL  those  who  were  awaiting  with  anxiety  a  solution  of  the  Eastern 
Question  in  conformity  with  the  public  interest  of  Europe  must  at 
the  present  day,  in  view  of  the  complications  of  every  description 
which  have  arisen,  seek  to  know  what  has  been  in  reality  the  spring 
of  their  miscalculations,  the  true  cause  of  their  illusions. 

To  my  thinking  this  cause  is  due  to  the  fact  that  data  contra- 
dictory or  wanting  in  precision,  and  information  at  once  vague  and 
incomplete,  have  been  given  under  different  circumstances  in  respect 
of  the  historical  facts,  the  geographical  and  ethnographical  condition 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  the  character, 
manners,  and  aspirations  of  the  different  peoples  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  information  varies  according  to  the  special 
views  and  tendencies  of  different  races,  which  differ  among  them- 
selves under  the  three  heads  of  politics,  religion,  and  social  organi- 
sation ;  and  the  truth,  subjected  in  turn  to  these  opposite  influences, 
remains  for  the  most  part  unknown,  or  shows  itself  only  in  an  uncer- 
tain light  and  half-veiled. 

But  just  as  it  is  natural  to  see  nationalities,  whose  interests,  by 
reason  of  the  constant  clash  of  ideas  and  passions,  can  scarcely  be 
harmonised,  provide  public  opinion — each  in  support  of  its  own  cause 
VOL.  III.— No.  16.  3  T 
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with  contradictory  information,  so  there  is  no  greater  room  for 

surprise  when  we  find  that  writers  who  have  never  seen  the  East,  or 
who,  though  acquainted  with  it,  have  yet  not  sojourned  there  long 
enough  to  form  clear  and  precise  ideas  upon  the  questions  as  to 
which  they  are  called  on  to  form  a  judgment,  have  not  always  con- 
formed in  their  writings  to  the  truth. 

It  follows  that  to  speak  of  the  East  a  man  should  know  it  well, 
just  as,  to  judge  properly  of  the  questions  relating  to  it,  it  is  neces- 
sary before  everything  to  have  exact  data  as  to  the  facts  which  bear 
upon  it. 

How  many  unsuspecting  persons  thought,  even  till  quite  lately, 
that  it  was  solely  with  a  view  to  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the 
Oriental  Christians  that  Kussia  had  taken  upon  herself  the  sacrifices 
of  a  great  war ! 

Was  that  indeed  her  object  ?  And  did  this  plea  not  hide  other 
designs  which  there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  divulge  ?  At  the  present 
day  every  one  knows  what  to  think  of  it,  the  last  events  of  the  war 
having  laid  bare  the  whole  truth. 

But  since  our  enemies  have  not  ceased  to  speak  of  the  alleged 
servitude  of  the  Christians,  as  well  as  of  the  duty  incumbent  on 
Europe  to  deliver  them  from  the  yoke  under  which  they  groan,  and 
as  many  people  still  believe  that  Christians  in  Turkey  are  looked 
upon  as  vile  slaves,  and  treated  as  such,  it  is  necessary  to  demon- 
strate the  falsity  of  these  accusations,  and  to  speak  of  the  relations 
which  exist  in  Turkey  between  Mussulmans  and  Christians,  and 
particularly  of  the  principles  that  have  always  guided  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  mode  of  action  towards  its  non-Mussulman  subjects. 

A  retrospective  glance  at  history  will  cast  a  new  light  on  the  state 
of  things. 

It  is  notorious  that  throughout  Islamism  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment rests  upon  bases  essentially  democratic,  inasmuch  as  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  is  therein  recognised.  The  institutions  which 
at  the  different  epochs  of  history  have  governed  the  different  Mussul- 
man States,  although  clothed  in  a  form  more  or  less  autocratic, 
have  nevertheless  not  altogether  departed  from  this  principle,  which 
has  remained  in  our  laws ;  consequently  every  Mussulman  looks  upon 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  great  national  family.  He  enjoys  by 
virtue  of  this  title  all  civil  rights,  personal  liberty,  equality  before 
the  law  ;  and,  if  he  has  not  shown  himself  always  disposed  to  admit 
the  same  rights  in  an  equal  degree  for  other  races,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  he  has  never  ceased  to  profess  the  principle  of  a  wide 
toleration  towards  them.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  principle  that  under 
Mussulman  dominion  all  religions  have  enjoyed  security  as  well  as 
fulness  of  liberty,  whether  in  the  exercise  of  their  worship  or  in  the 
administration  at  their  own  pleasure  of  the  interests  of  their  re- 
spective communities.  We  know,  further,  that  the  Mussulman  reli- 
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gion  ordains  justice,  and  threatens  with  the   severest  punishment 
those  who  deviate  from  it. 

The  founders  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  owed  their  first  successes 
more  to  the  justice  and  tolerance  which  they  displayed  than  to 
the  force  of  their  arms. 

It  was  by  equity  that  "they  developed  their  nascent  authority, 
and  extended  it  to  neighbouring  countries,  which,  before  ever  they 
were  attacked,  were  already,  such  is  the  radiant  power  of  justice, 
annexed  in  spirit  to  .their  dominion. 

When  Roumelia  was  conquered,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
conquerors  to  force  the  Christians  to  embrace  Islamism.  They  did 
nothing  of  the  sort ;  the  noble  principles  they  professed  forbade  them 
to  exercise  any  pressure,  any  violence,  on  the  consciences  of  the 
populations  subjected  to  their  sway.  They  allowed  the  conquered  to 
preserve  their  religion,  their  language,  their  property,  and  all  their 
goods,  granting  them  besides  the  privilege  of  directing  at  their 
pleasure  the  affairs  of  their  community,  and  of  organising  as  seemed 
good  to  them  their  schools,  over  which  the  Government  has  never 
exercised  any  control. 

Our  sovereigns  may  boast  of  having  been,  and  of  being  up  to  the 
present  day,  the  protectors  of  every  form  of  worship,  so  much  so  that 
our  tolerance  in  the  matter  of  religious  belief  has  become  proverbial. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  tenderness  of  the  Sultans  with  respect 
to  the  Christians,  I  may  be  allowed  to  cite  two  facts  in  history  which 
will  furnish  the  proof  of  what  I  am  putting  forward. 

After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Mohammed  the  Second, 
the  re-establishment  of  order,  and  the  proclamation  of  an  amnesty, 
that  sovereign  commanded  a  Divan  or  official  reception  to  be  held,  to 
which  he  invited  the  Greek  patriarch.  He  even  sent  all  his  ministers 
to  meet  him.  At  this  time  the  sovereign  never  rose  in  the  presence 
of  any  one  whatever,  and  least  of  all  could  he  be  expected  to  do  so 
before  the  spiritual  head  of  a  conquered  nation ;  but  on  this  occasion 
he  waived  the  rule  ;  quitting  his  place,  he  advanced  ten  paces  towards 
the  patriarch,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  made  him  sit  beside  him. 
He  then  gave  him,  as  a  token  of  the  renewal  of  his  spiritual  authority, 
a  sceptre  which  even  to  the  present  day,  on  occasions  of  high 
ceremony,  is  carried  by  a  priest  before  the  patriarch. 

Subsequently  this  same  Sultan,  wishing  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
tribunals  which  he  had  instituted  at  Constantinople  were  doing  justice 
to  Christians,  as  to  Mussulmans,  and  with  the  view  doubtless  of 
setting  the  conquered  populations  at  their  ease  as  to  the  fears  they 
might  entertain  with  respect  to  a  procedure  to  which  they  were  not 
yet  accustomed,  requested  the  patriarch  to  nominate  two  learned  and 
competent  ecclesiastics,  to  whom  he  committed  at  once  the  inspection 
of  these  tribunals  for  the  space  of  a  year  according  to  some,  and  of 
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three  years  according  to  others,  with  orders  to  render  an  account  of 
their  labours  to  him. 

It  is  established  that  these  priests,  after  having  fulfilled  their 
mission,  betook  themselves  to  the  palace  to  render  an  account  of  it  to 
the  sovereign,  and  in  the  report  which  they  submitted  to  him  they 
added : — 

If  the  tribunals  which  your  Majesty  has  instituted  in  the  Provinces  of  the  Em- 
pire execute  the  same  justice  as  those  which  perform  their  functions  here,  and  if 
this  system  lasts,  your  Majesty  may  be  assured  that  your  powerful  and  glorious 
government  will  soon  have  attained  the  apogee  of  its  glory,  that  its  duration  will 
be  long,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  its  faithful  subjects  will  be  great. 

But  whilst  the  Ottoman  Government  was  establishing  its  autho- 
rity and  was  consolidating  it  by  justice,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other  the  peoples  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  ills  engendered  of 
revolt  and  war. 

The  nations  of  the  East  and  of  the  North  had  not  yet  emerged 
from  the  state  of  barbarism  in  which  they  existed.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things  there  was  an  influx  of  crowds  of  immigrants 
from  all  directions  towards  the  Ottoman  countries,  where  they  sought 
refuge  and  protection. 

Those  who  read  history  will  see  the  mass  of  Jewish  emigrants 
who  fled  from  Spain  to  withdraw  themselves  from  persecution ; 
Armenians  came  over  to  avoid  being  insulted  and  harassed;  and 
Cossacks  to  escape  the  slavery  of  Eussia.  All  these  fugitives  re- 
covered their  liberty  on  the  soil  of  the  Empire.  The  hospitality 
which  was  offered,  and  the  protection  which  was  granted  them, 
should  suggest  the  reflection  that  at  this  very  day  those  who  are  still 
enjoying  the  same  prerogatives  and  a  prosperity  which  is  incontes- 
table, since  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  our  enemies  themselves,  are 
the  children  and  descendants  of  these  same  emigrants. 

The  state  of  things  which  I  have  roughly  sketched  lasted  till  the 
eighteenth  century.  During  this  time  Europe  was  becoming  or- 
ganised and  was  entering  by  degrees  on  the  path  of  progress. 
Towards  the  end  of  that  century  a  vigorous  and  energetic  effort 
was  giving  a  new  start  to  modem  civilisation  and  changing  the  form 
and  nature  of  governments,  whilst  the  Ottoman  Empire,  wanting 
men  capable  of  appreciating  the  excellence  of  realised  progress  and 
the  necessity  of  making  the  country  take  a  step  in  advance,  had 
remained  stationary,  and  had  modified  in  nowise  its  ancient  institu- 
tions, which  themselves,  it  must  be  admitted,  had  fallen  into  such  a 
state  of  disorganisation  that  a  change  of  system  had  become  inevitable. 
The  material  forces  of  the  Empire  were  exhausted  alike  by  intes- 
tine disorders  and  by  the  periodical  wars  which  it  had  to  maintain 
against  Russia. 

Thus  it  befel  that,  constantly  losing  strength,  it  had  fallen  to  the 
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rank  of  a  second-rate  power,  after  having  been  for  centuries  one  of 
the  first  powers  in  the  world  ;  and  whilst  European  civilisation  made 
growth  and  rose  up  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  liberties  secured  to 
it  by  its  new  institutions,  Turkey,  deprived  of  these  advantages, 
beheld  its  strength  diminish,  and  began  herself  to  be  conscious  of 
the  dangers  to  which  she  was  exposed. 

To  exorcise  these  dangers  and  with  the  object  of  restoring  to 
the  Empire  its  ancient  splendour,  the  statesmen  of  Turkey,  such 
as  Rachid,  Aaly,  Fuad,  and  others,  laboured  in  succession  to  endow 
the  Empire  with  new  institutions,  and  to  destroy  the  abuses  of  the 
old  regime.  Their  efforts  did  not  remain  barren ;  if  they  were  not 
always  crowned  with  complete  success,  the  condition  of  Turkey, 
such  as  it  was  before  the  last  war,  compared  with  what  it  was 
thirty  years  earlier,  discloses  the  happy  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  state  of  the  country ;  it  was  an  astonishing  transformation, 
so  great  that  in  any  other  country  a  century  of  effort  would  have 
appeared  insufficient  for  its  realisation.  But  so  great  also  was  the 
rapidity  of  the  progress  made  around  us,  that  ere  long  these  improve- 
ments were  no  longer  sufficient. 

In  spite  of  the  reforms  accomplished,  a  certain  discontent  con- 
tinued to  prevail  amongst  the  people,  and  gave  rise  to  complaints 
which  were  transmitted  to  Europe  by  the  Christians.  Whence  sprang; 
this  general  uneasiness  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  these  complaints  ? 
Was  it  because  the  Christians  did  not  enjoy  perfect  equality  ?  Yet 
since  the  reforms  the  condition  of  the  Christians  had  been  amelio- 
rated sensibly,  and  even  beyond  all  expectation.  Many  among  them 
were  admitted  to  the  most  important  offices  of  the  Empire;  they 
filled  the  public  services,  the  tribunals,  the  places  under  government ; 
and  enjoyed  besides  certain  privileges  which  the  Mussulmans  did  not 
possess. 

Was  it  because  they  were  oppressed  by  the  Mussulmans,  as  has 
been  alleged  ?  It  is  another  mistake  to  suppose  so  ;  for  the  Mussul- 
mans never  have  oppressed  the  Christians;  if  the  latter  have  had 
to  suffer  from  abuses  of  administration,  the  Mussulmans  themselves 
shared  their  wrongs,  and  keenly  desired  an  amelioration  in  the 
state  of  things.  But  because  the  Christians,  as  I  have  said,  re-echoed 
these  grievances,  Europe  was  induced  to  believe  that  they  alone  suf- 
fered under  them.  What  was  it  then  that  brought  about  the  concert 
of  complaints  which  from  time  to  time  arose  from  the  East  ?  The 
explanation  is  simple.  The  Porte,  by  an  anomaly  unfortunate  but 
honourable  to  herself,  had  granted  to  the  Christian  races  more  liberty 
and  more  means  of  instruction  than  it  had  allowed  to  the  Mussul- 
mans. The  eternal  enemies  of  our  Empire,  profiting  skilfully  by 
this  circumstance,  found  no  difficulty  in  inspiring  some  of  these  races 
with  separatist  ideas.  Thus  the  complaints  heard  in  Europe  on  the 
part  of  the  Christians  arise  not  exactly  from  persecution  or  oppres- 
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sion,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  are  urged  on  to  hostile  aspirations, 
which  they  themselves  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  admit. 

What  ought  to  have  been  done  at  the  outset  when  reforms 
were  undertaken,  would  have  been  to  group  all  these  elements  round 
a  vivifying  and  regenerative  principle  which  would  have  cemented 
their  union;  to  create  for  these  races  a  common  country  which 
would  have  rendered  them  insensible  to  suggestions  from  without. 
The  task  was  difficult,  but  it  was  not  impossible,  as  afterwards  ap- 
peared by  the  attitude  of  the  Chamber  when  a  constitutional  system 
was  inaugurated  in  Turkey. 

Kussia,  it  is  true,  for  her  part  neglected  nothing  to  create  new 
obstacles  in  our  way. 

After  having  appealed  to  the  treaty  of  Kainardji  to  make  a  war 
against  us  in  1854,  she  used  every  effort  to  destroy  the  treaty  of 
1856  by  a  new  weapon  more  dangerous  and  more  expeditious,  which 
she  added  to  the  old  ones ;  to  the  expedients  of  which  she  had  up  to 
that  time  made  use  to  enfeeble  Turkey,  she  added  a  means  of  attack 
more  powerful  than  all  the  rest,  namely,  Panslavism. 

She  entrusted  the  Committees  with  the  care  of  sowing  in  the 
Balkans  the  germ  of  rebellion,  whilst  Kussian  diplomacy,  so  skilful 
in  its  manoeuvres,  was  accomplishing  its  task. 

Almost  on  the  morrow  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Ottoman 
territory  by  the  allied  troops,  Prince  Grortchakoff  hurled  a  note  of 
denunciation  against  the  oppression  of  the  Bulgarians  by  the  Turkish 
Grovernment ;  an  inquiry  was  held  and  disclosed  no  act  of  this  nature. 
About  this  time  the  Circassians  and  the  Tartars,  driven  from  their 
country,  came  to  settle  in  Turkey ;  this  was  the  moment  chosen  by 
the  Russian  Government  to  enjoin  its  agents  to  encourage  Bulgarian 
emigration  in  the  direction  of  Widdin,  by  letting  the  Christians 
believe  that  the  intention  of  the  Porte  was  to  expel  them  from  their 
hearths  in  order  to  put  the  Circassians  in  their  place. 

About  twenty  thousand  persons  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced 
by  the  promises  which  were  made  to  them,  and  abandoned  their 
hearths.  Subsequently,  however,  they  asked  the  Ottoman  Grovern- 
ment to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  country ;  and  as  these  un- 
fortunates had  fruitlessly  expended  the  slender  resources  which  they 
possessed,  the  Grovernment  had  to  charter  ships  to  effect  their  trans- 
port, and  to  supply  them  with  oxen  and  with  instruments  of  husbandry 
to  cultivate  their  fields  which  were  restored  to  them. 

In  1865  and  in  1866,  with  the  object  of  creating  a  revolution  in 
Bulgaria,  organised  bands  were  sent  thither  from  Kishnieff  by  way  of 
Bucharest.  They  crossed  the  Danube  near  Sistova,  and  advanced  up 
to  the  Balkans  between  Tirnova  and  Selvi ;  but,  having  met  with  no 
support  on  the  part  of  the  Bulgarians,  they  were  beaten  and  dis- 
persed by  the  gendarmerie,  aided  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
I  must  here  remind  the  reader  that  on  the  passage  of  these  bands,  the 
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first  act  which  they  committed  was  the  massacre  of  five  poor  Mussul- 
man children  of  the  town  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  who  were 
out  walking. 

Evidently  the  object  of  this  horrible  deed  was  to  incite  the 
Mussulmans  to  reprisals  against  the  Christians,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  consequences  that  they  would  bring  about,  to  stir  the  country 
to  insurrection,  and  to  make  Europe  believe  that  the  Christians 
were  oppressed  and  massacred  by  the  Turks;  but  the  Mussulmans 
remained  quiet,  and  the  scheme  of  the  wire-pullers  was  defeated. 
In  presence  of  this  state  of  things  the  Committees  were  obliged  to 
make  a  change  of  tactics;  and  so,  instead  of  sending  schoolmasters 
to  the  Bulgarians  to  teach  their  children,  they  took  every  year  a 
good  number  of  pupils  recruited  among  the  Christian  population, 
and  placed  them  in  schools  in  Russia,  whence  they  returned  to  their 
homes  to  propagate  Panslavist  ideas.  c-d*  \ 

This  took  place  whilst  the  Eussian  Embassy  at  Constantinople 
was  obtaining  a  firman  recognising  a  national  Bulgarian  church 
independent  of  the  Greek  Church. 

e/ui.  oBut.it  is  not  my  intention  to  trace  the  course  that  Russian  diplo- 
macy has  pursued  against  us,  nor  to  repeat  what  is  known  to  every 

;  one  of  the  operations  of  the  Committees.  I  would  only  wish  it  to  be 
known  that  these  revolts  and  insurrections,  the  wild  excesses  of  the 
Sultan  Aziz  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  the  senseless  expenditure 
.of  the  court,  followed  by  expedients  of  a  disastrous  kind,  and  all  the 
misfortunes  which  one  after  another  came  to  overwhelm  us,  all 
proceed  more  or  less  from  the  same  source. 

•..,  Nor  is  it  for  me  to  speak  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
war ;  they  are  too  recent  and  well  known  to  need  mention.  I  will 
here,  however,  to  say  but  one  word  in  connection  with  the  Conference 
at  Constantinople,  remark  that  a  careful  perusal  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  the .  Appendix  |  to  the  circular  of  Prince  Crortchakoff,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  Offioiel  of  St.  Petersburg  on  the  9th  of  April 
last,  will  prove  that  what  Russia  wished  to  obtain  from  Turkey  by 
means  of  the  Conference  hardly  differed  at  all  from  the  conditions 
she  has  imposed  on  her  by  her  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  to  which  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  has  done  full  justice  in  his  admirable  note  of 
the  1st  of  April. 

And  hence  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  Turkey  could  not  of  her 
own  accord  assent  to  stipulations  which  Russia,  in  spite  of  her  suc- 
cesses, finds  it  no  easy  task  at  this  moment  to  make  Europe  accept. 
There  is  not  a  government,  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world,  which 
could  have  accepted  those  conditions,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  in  our  case  the  people  were  eager  to  defend  at  any  cost 
their  rights  and  their  honour,  and  that  500,000  soldiers  were  await- 
ing the  signal  of  battle  and  laying  claim  to  the  honour  of  dying  for 
their  country.  Turkey  was  not  unaware  of  the  attitude  of  the  En- 
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glish  Government  towards  her ;  the  British  Cabinet  had  declared  in 
clear  terms  that  it  would  not  interfere  in  our  dispute. 

This  decision  of  the  English  Cabinet  was  perfectly  well  known 
to  us  ;  but  we  knew  still  better  that  the  general  interests  of  Europe, 
and  the  particular  interests  of  England,  were  so  bound  up  in  our  dis- 
pute with  Eussia,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  declarations  of  the  English 
Cabinet,  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  absolutely  impossible  for  her  to  avoid 
interfering  sooner  or  later  in  this  Eastern  dispute.  This  profound 
belief,  added  to  the  reasons  we  have  mentioned,  was  one  of  the 
principal  factors  of  our  contest  with  Eussia.  The  last  steps  taken  by 
the  English  Cabinet  have  justified  the  anticipations  of  Ottoman 
ministers ;  England  has  intervened,  as  they  foresaw  she  would,  un- 
happily a  little  later  than  they  had  reckoned. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said,  the  sole  motive  power 
of  Eussia's  policy  in  the  East  was  the  right  of  protection  which  from 
the  earliest  times  she  has  desired  to  exercise  over  the  Christians 
under  the  pretext  that  they  were  oppressed  by  the  Mussulmans. 

This  is  the  proposition  which  she  has  upheld  in  the  face  of 
Europe  and  which  she  has  used  as  a  weapon  against  us.  What  has 
caused  the  change  of  opinion  is  that  the  Christian  element  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  worked  upon  by  political  influences  and  by  the 
destructive  and  injurious  action  of  the  Committees,  did  not  always 
confine  itself  within  the  law,  and  had  recourse  to  violent  means,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  ridding  itself  of  Turkish  oppression,  as  has  been, 
alleged,  but  in  point  of  fact  in  order  to  realise  the  idea  of  Panslavism. 
I  do  not  say  that  administrative  abuses  did  not  furnish  them  with 
the  pretext  for  a  rising,  but  recent  events  have  proved  that  these 
revolts  were  not  raised  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  those  abuses,  but 
with  the  view,  really,  of  conquering  their  independence  and  autonomy ;, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  have  been  a  blind 
tool  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they  trusted  themselves.  What 
was  desired  and  what  was  vigorously  pursued  was  the  crumbling  to- 
pieces  of  the  forces  of  the  Empire  for  the  benefit  of  Panslavism,  and 
the  influence  and  action  of  a  mighty  power  which  should  stretch 
from  the  Pruth  to  the  Bosphorus  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Christian  interest  is  vanishing 
entirely  from  sight,  or  is  undergoing  at  least  a  striking  diminution' 
in  value  in  the  face  of  that  huge  political  interest  which  discloses 
a  system  of  universal  domination  that  has  terrified  Europe ;  this 
is  proved  by  the  marks  of  friendship  which  were  lavished  upon  us 
by  Eussia  after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  We 
know  with  what  eagerness  she  sought  our  alliance  against  Europe, 
whom  she  had  nevertheless  induced  to  believe  that  this  war  was 
undertaken  for  her  sake  alone  and  out  of  love  for  the  Christians. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  utter  recriminations  against  the  past  and 
the  present ;  it  is  furthermore  and  above  all  necessary  to  turn  owe 
thoughts  to  the  future. 
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How  to  remedy  the  existing  state  of  things  ?  And  what  under 
the  circumstances  is  the  best  means  to  employ  ? 

At  the  present  moment  solutions  are  presented  in  abundance; 
there  is  a  flood  of  schemes  and  suggestions — a  phenomenon  explained 
by  the  perplexities  of  the  situation,  and  by  the  urgent  and  legitimate 
need  which  is  felt  for  making  an  end  of  a  question  which  is  the  source 
of  the  general  uneasiness  from  which  Europe  is  suffering. 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  presume  to  propound  one ;  but,  as  I 
governed  for  several  years  the  provinces  of  the  Danube,  it  will  not  be 
thought  presumptuous  in  me  to  desire  to  throw  out  some  considera- 
tions regarding  Koumelia  and  Bulgaria,  followed  by  a  few  general 
suggestions  to  which  I  make  bold  to  call  the  attention  of  those  whe- 
at the  present  moment  concern  themselves,  in  whatever  capacity, 
with  the  destinies  of  Turkey. 

And,  firstly,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  among  the  Bulgarians, 
for  whom  so  keen  an  interest  is  being  evinced,  there  are  more  than  a 
million  of  Mussulmans.  In  this  number  neither  the  Tartars  nor  the 
Circassians  are  included.  These  Mussulmans  did  not  come  from  Asia 
to  settle  in  Bulgaria,  as  is  commonly  believed :  they  are  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Bulgarians  who  have  been  converted  to  Islamism  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  and  in  the  following  years.  They  are 
children  of  one  and  the  same  land,  one  and  the  same  race,  sprung 
from  the  same  stock.  There  are  among  them  some  who  speak  no 
tongue  save  the  Bulgarian. 

To  desire  to  tear  this  million  of  inhabitants  from  their  firesides, 
and  to  condemn  them  to  be  driven  out  of  their  country,  constitutes, 
in  my  eyes,  the  most  inhuman  act  that  could  be  committed. 

By  virtue  of  what  right,  in  the  name  of  what  religion,  could  men 
so  act  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Christian  religion  allows  it,  and  I 
know  that  civilisation  has  its  code,  that  humanity  has  its  laws  for 
which  the  nineteenth  century  professes  great  respect.  Besides,  we 
no  longer  live  in  times  in  which  it  could  be  said  to  the  Mussulmans : 
'  Become  Christians,  if  you  wish  to  remain  in  Europe.' 

It  is  not  out  of  place,  moreover,  to  mention  that  the  Bulgarians, 
in  intellectual  respects,  are  very  backward  ;  what  I  have  said  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  Christian  races  does  not  affect  them  ;  it  is  the 
condition  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  others. 

Of  the  Bulgarians  it  is  estimated  that  50  per  cent,  are  labouring 
men,  and  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  shepherds,  herdsmen,  mowers, 
&c.  As  for  the  Mussulman  Bulgarians,  thanks  to  the  instruction 
imbibed  in  the  course  of  their  religious  teaching,  and  to  the  experience 
consequent  on  long  practice  in  the  art  of  government,  they  have  in 
the  course  of  time  acquired  a  more  marked  development  of  their 
intellectual  faculties,  which  makes  them  superior  to  the  others,  a  fact 
recognised  by  the  Bulgarians  themselves. 

To  desire  to-day  that  those  who  for  four  centuries  have  held  sway 
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should  be  governed  by  those  who  yesterday  were  obeying  them,  when 
the  latter  are  their  inferiors  in  intelligence,  is  clearly  to  seek  to 
create  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  a  state  of  things  such  as  would  disturb 
Europe  for  another  generation ;  for  the  Bulgarian  Mussulmans,  before 
quitting  their  country  and  yielding  up  their  lands  and  goods,  will 
plunge  into  a  bloody  contest,  which  has  already  begun  and  which 
will  still  continue;  but  which,  were  it  stifled,  would  spring  up  anew 
out  of  its  ashes  to  disturb  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Christians,  and  notably  the  Greeks,  will  fight  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Mussulmans  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  the  Bulgarian  yoke, 
which  they  detest;  moreover,  Turks  and  Greeks  will  be  obliged 
henceforth  to  act  in  concert  against  Panslavism.  No ;  it  would  be 
impossible,  without  great  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  to  expel 
a  million  Bulgarians  from  their  country,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
Mussulmans,  or  to  convert  the  servants  of  yesterday  into  the  masters 
of  to-day. 

If  it  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said  that  we  desire  no  change 
to  be  made  in  the  old  state  of  things,  our  answer  will  be  that  such 
is  not  at  all  our  view.  We  would  only  desire  that  regard  should  be 
had  at  the  same  time  for  the  condition  of  the  Christians  and  for  that 
of  the  non-Christians,  that  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  East 
should  be  wrought  out  to  the  advantage  of  both,  and  that  the  im- 
provements with  which  it  is  wished  to  endow  one  section  of  the 
population  should  not  constitute  the  unhappiness  and  the  misfortune 
of  the  other.  This  involves,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  question  of  justice 
and  fair  dealing  from  which  there  is  no  escape  without  incurring  the 
reproach  of  being  behind  the  time  and  the  age.  It  would  be  truly 
lamentable  for  humanity  to  witness  in  times  of  civilisation  the  occur- 
rence of  events  which  barbarous  ages  would  repudiate. 

But  what  means  can  be  found  to  escape  these  difficulties  ? 

I  do  not  presume,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  have  found  one  ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  more  reasonable  delimitation  of  Bulgaria  might 
fairly  be  regarded  as  doing  justice,  in  reasonable  measure,  to  all 
interests  ;  I  am  speaking,  be  it  understood,  of  those  which  touch  the 
people,  and  I  care  not  to  trouble  myself  with  political  interests  which 
have  their  own  champions  and  defenders. 

A  Bulgaria  which,  starting  from  the  Danube  at  the  point  where 
the  passage  of  the  Eussian  army  was  effected,  and,  extending  to 
Sistova,  should  follow  the  course  of  the  Jantra,  pass  between  Osman 
Bazar  and  Tirnova,  cross  the  Balkans  between  Grabrova  and  the 
Shipka  Pass,  and,  following  the  crests  of  the  mountains,  should  reach 
first  Ihtiman,  then  Samakof  and  Kustendie,  and  finally  Lescovitza, 
and  from  this  point  should  extend  to  the  Servian  frontier,  passing 
between  Urkul  and  Kourchounlou,  would  be  such,  I  imagine,  as  to 
satisfy  many  an  ambition. 

This  huge  province,  inhabited   by  about  two  millions  of  souls, 
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would  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by 
Servia,  on  the  south  by  the  vilayet  of  Koumelia  and  a  part  of 
the  Balkans,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Jantra.  It  will  comprise  the 
following  districts: — 

Sistova,  Nikopoli,  Eahova,  Lorn,  Widin,  Adlie,  Belgradjik, 
Berkovitza,  Vratcha,  Loftcha,  Plevna,  Selvi,  Tirnova,  Grabrova, 
Ihtiman,  Samakof,  Isladi,  Orkhanie,  Sofia,  Dubnitza,  Eadomir, 
Kustendie,  Lescovitza,  Nissa,  Izneboe,  and  Pirot. 

In  the  twenty- six  districts  which  I  have  just  enumerated,  the 
Christian  Bulgarians  are  in  a  great  majority ;  the  proportion  varies 
from  60  to  80  per  cent.,  according  to  the  locality.  The  reverse 
is  the  case  in  the  districts  situated  beyond  the  Jantra,  such  as 
Eustchuck,  Rasgrad,  Osman  Bazar,  Choumla,  Totrakan,  Djouma, 
Silistria,  and  the  districts  of  Toulcha  and  Varna  ;  there  the  proportion 
is  about  80  per  cent.,  and  may  be  analysed  thus :  70  per  cent,  of 
Mussulmans,  and  the  remainder  Greeks,  Armenians,  Germans, 
Lipovans,  Kozaks,  Wallachs,  Bulgarians,  and  others.  Several 
localities  are  indeed  inhabited  exclusively  by  Mussulmans,  as  may 
be  seen  between  Dely  Orman  and  Silistria,  from  Gruerlova  to 
Choumla,  from  Tozlouk  to  Osman  Bazar,  &c. 

Moreover,  the  formation  of  a  Bulgaria  thus  defined  would 
powerfully  contribute,  if  not  to  satisfy  all  interests,  at  least  to 
avoid  fresh  conflicts  for  a  long  while  to  come ;  those  Mussulmans 
who  might  not  wish  to  remain  in  the  new  principality  would  be 
able  to  exchange  their  properties  against  those  of  such  Christian 
Bulgarians  as  might  entertain  the  wish  of  settling  there.  A  mixed 
commission  might  be  appointed  to  decide  these  questions  of  local 
arrangement. 

The  new  Bulgaria  would  constitute  a  *  self-government '  tribu- 
tary to  the  Porte.  The  government,  while  giving  a  formal  under- 
taking not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  administration  of  this 
principality,  would  at  the  same  time  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of 
occupying  the  fortresses  of  Widin  and  Nisch  for  the  purpose  of  the 
external  defence  of  the  country. 

All  the  other  districts,  including  the  fortresses  of  the  Quadrilateral, 
would  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  These  districts  would  not  enjoy  any  special  institu- 
tion, but  would  have  the  benefit,  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
provinces,  of  the  real  and  indisputable  advantages  which  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  constitution  is  bound  to  secure  them.  Of  all 
systems  of  government  which  could  be  established,  of  all  plans  of 
administration  which  could  be  devised,  the  Ottoman  constitution, 
loyally  carried  out,  is  assuredly  what  is  best  for  the  East,  since  it 
bears  in  itself  the  germ  of  her  regeneration  in  the  -days  to  come  by 
the  intellectual  and  material  development  of  all  the  nationalities. 

This  constitution  having  been  given  by   the   Sovereign  to   his 
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peoples  will  be  safeguarded  by  them ;  it  has  become  their  property, 
and  they  attach  all  the  higher  value  to  the  possession  of  it,  in  that 
they  are  convinced  that  in  it  alone  lies  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
The  fact  that  material  obstacles  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of 
putting  this  national  charter  into  execution,  and  the  further  fact  that 
certain  persons  have  had  to  suffer  by  reason  of  it,  detract  nothing  from 
its  value.  In  Turkey  every  one  is  desirous  to  see  constitutional 
government  acclimatised,  established,  and  becoming  at  the  same  time 
the  soul  and  the  mainspring  of  our  institutions.  It  might  however  be 
objected,  with  some  reason,  that  the  execution  of  it  raises  certain  doubts 
in  men's  minds.  These  doubts  can  only  spring  from  the  fact  that  the 
Porte  has  not  carried  out  completely  certain  promised  reforms  ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  public  opinion  in  general  does  not  sufficiently 
take  into  account  the  numerous  difficulties  which  the  Porte  en- 
countered in  the  task  which  it  had  taken  upon  itself,  difficulties 
which  have  often  been  complicated  by  a  foreign  action  tending  to 
stir  up  on  every  occasion  in  Turkey  intestine  disorders,  which  have 
naturally  hindered  her  from  fulfilling  with  punctuality  the  engage- 
ments she  had  entered  into  with  Europe.  Those  who  have  followed 
with  continuous  attention  the  march  of  events  in  the  East  must  have 
observed  that  there  was  nothing  which  Eussia  so  much  dreaded  as  a 
real  improvement  in  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Turkey,  and  accordingly 
she  has  always  shown  herself  the  foe  of  those  who  under  divers  cir- 
cumstances had  taken  the  initiative  in  the  new  reforms  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  administration  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  not  puerile 
to  suppose  that  in  proclaiming  the  constitution  the  Porte  has,  so  to 
speak,  hastened  the  outbreak  of  the  war ;  not  that  Russia  had  not 
made  up  her  mind  to  wage  it,  but  she  might  have  put  it  off  for  some 
time  to  come  had  not  the  promulgation  of  the  Ottoman  charter 
hastened  her  resolve  to  attack  Turkey  with  the  view  of  annihilating 
her  entirely  if  possible,  or  reducing  her  to  such  a  condition  as  should 
make  it  impossible  for  her  to  rise  again. 

This  constitution,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  has  not  yet  and  cannot 
have  in  itself  the  consistency  and  the  authority  of  the  old  European 
constitutions ;  but  this  lack  of  authority  could  so  easily  be  supple- 
mented by  Europe.  Europe,  which  has  so  harassed  the  Porte  by  its 
often  unjust  interferences,  would  here  have  a  perfectly  legitimate 
opportunity  of  exerting  an  active  superintendence  over  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  charter,  which  sums  up  all  progress  possible  for  the  East. 
This  united  superintendence  would  have  besides  this  result,  that  it 
would  neutralise  the  action  of  Russia  in  the  East,  an  action  which 
has  been  exerted  hitherto  to  her  own  advantage  only,  and  to  the 
greatest  prejudice  of  European  interests. 

Turkey,  in  a  word,  ought  to  be  governed  by  constitutional  regime, 
if  it  is  desired  that  serious  reforms  be  carried  out,  that  a  fusion  be 
effected  of  the  different  races,  and  that  out  of  this  fusion  should 
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spring  the  progressive  development  of  the  populations,  to  whatever 
nationality  and  whatever  religion  they  may  belong ;  it  is  the  only 
remedy  for  our  ills  and  the  sole  means  we  have  of  struggling  with 
advantage  against  enemies  at  home  and  abroad. 

MlDHAT. 


\The  Editor  subjoins  the  original  French  of  the  foregoing  Paper,  believing  that  many 
readers  of  the  Review  may  be  interested  to  see  it  in  this  form .] 

Tous  ceux  qui  attendaient  avec  anxiete  une  solution  de  la  question  d'Orient  con- 
forme  a  rinteret  public  europe"en  doivent  aujourd'hui,  en  presence  des  complications 
de  toua  genres  qui  viennent  de  surgir,  chercher  a  connaitre  quel  a  e"te  en  re"alite  le 
motif  de  leurs  mecomptes,  la  cause  veritable  de  leurs  deceptions. 

Selon  moi,  cette  cause  provient  de  ce  que  des  renseignements  contradictoires  ou 
peu  precis,  des  informations  a  la  fois  vagues  et  inconipletes,  ont  e"te"  donne"s,  en 
diverses  circonstances,  sur  les  faits  historiques,  sur  la  situation  geographique  et 
ethnographique  de  1'Empire  ottoman,  ainsi  que  sur  le  caractere,  les  mceurs  et  les 
aspirations  des  diffe"rents  peuples  qui  le  composent. 

En  effet,  ces  renseignements  varient  d'apres  les  vues  et  les  tendances  spe"ciales 
des  diverses  races,  qui  different  entre  elles  sous  le  triple  rapport  de  la  politique,  de 
la  religion  et  de  1'organisation  sociale ;  et  la  verite",  subissant  tour  a  tour  ces 
influences  contraires,  reste  le  plus  souvent  ignore*e,  ou  n'apparait  que  sous  un  jour 
douteux  et  a  demi  voilee. 

Mais,  de  meme  qu'il  est  naturel  de  voir  des  peuples  dont  les  inte"rets  ne  s'har- 
monisent  guere,  a  cause  du  choc  continuel  des  ide"es  et  des  passions,  fournir  a  1'opinion 
publique,  chacun  pour  le  service  de  sa  propre  cause,  des  renseignements  contra- 
dictoires, il  n'y  a  pas  lieu  non  plus  d'etre  surpris,  lorsqu'on  constate  que  des  ecrivains 
qui  n'ont  jamais  vu  1'Orient,  on  qui,  1'ayant  connu,  n'y  ont  pas  sejourne"  assez  lonpr- 
temps  pour  se  former  une  ide"e  nette  et  precise  sur  les  questions  qu'ils  sont  appele"s  a 
juger,  ne  se  sont  pas  toujours  conformed,  dans  leurs  Merits,  a  la  verit^. 

H  en  re"sulte  que,  pour  parler  de  1'Orient,  il  faut  le  bien  connaitre,  de  meme  que, 
pour  bien  juger  les  questions  qui  s'y  rattachent,  il  importe  avant  tout  d'avoir  des 
donne"es  exactes  sur  les  faits  qui  le  concernent. 

Que  des  homines  de  bonne  foi  avaieut  pense",  jusqu'a  ces  derniers  temps,  que  c'est 
uniquement  en  vue  de  I'ame'lioration  du  sort  des  Chretiens  de  1'Orient  que  la  Russie 
s'est  impose"  les  sacrifices  d'une  grande  guerre ! 

Etait-ce  bien  la  son  but,  et  ce  pre"texte  ne  cachait-il  pas  d'autres  desseins  qu'il 
n'est  plus  besoin  de  divulguer  ?  Aujourd'hui  tout  le  monde  sait  ce  qu'il  faut  en 
penser,  les  derniers  evenements  de  la  guerre  ayant  mis  a  nu  la  verite"  tout  entiere. 

Mais  comme  nos  ennemis  n'ont  point  cesse"  de  parler  de  la  pre"tendue  servitude 
des  Chretiens,  ainsi  que  du  devoir  qui  s'imposait  a  1'Europe  de  les  de"livrer  du  joug 
sous  lequel  ils  gemissent,  et  que  beaucoup  de  personnes  croient  encore  que  les 
Chretiens  en  Turquie  sont  considered  comme  de  vils  esclaves  et  traites  comme  tels, 
il  importe  de  de"montrer  la  faussete"  de  ces  accusations,  en  parlant  des  rapports  qui 
existent  en  Turquie  entre  Musulmans  et  Chretiens,  et  particulierement  des  principes 
qui  ont  toujours  guide"  le  gouvernement  dans  sa  maniere  d'agir  a  l'e*gard  de  ses 
sujets  non  musulmaus. 

Un  regard  retrospectif  jete"  sur  1'histoire  eclairera  la  situation  d'un  jour 
nouveau. 

II  est  notoire  que  le  principe  du  gouvernement  dans  1'Islamisme  repose  sur  dea 
bases  essentiellement  d^mocratiques,  en  ce  que  la  souverainete"  nationale  y  est 
xeconnue.  Les  institutions  qui,  aux  diffe"rentes  dpoques  de  1'histoire,  ont  regi  les 
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divers  Etats  musulrnans,  Hen  qu'elles  aient  revetu  une  forme  en  quelque  sorte  auto- 
cratique,  ne  se  sont  pas  totalement  e'loigne'es  de  ce  principe  qui  est  reste"  dans  nos 
lois  •  conse"quemment  tout  Musulman  se  considere  comme  un  membre  de  la  grande 
famille  nationale  ;  il  jouit,  a  ce  titre,  de  tous  les  droits  civils,  de  la  liberte"  indivi- 
duelle  comme  de  I'Sgalite"  devant  la  loi,  et  s'il  ne  s'est  pas  montre"  toujours  dispose" 
a  reconnaitre  aux  autres  races,  a  un  degre"  e"gal,  les  memes  droits,  on  ne  saurait  nier 
qu'il  n'a  cesse"  de  professer  a  leur  e"gard  le  principe  d'une  grande  tolerance.  C'est  en 
vertu  de  ce  principe  que  toutes  les  religions  ont  joui,  sous  la  domination  musulmane, 
de  la  se'curite',  ainsi  que  de  la  plenitude  de  leur  liberte",  soit  pour  exercer  leur  culte, 
soit  pour  ge"rer  a  leur  gre"  les  inte"rets  de  leurs  communaute's  respectives.  On  sait, 
d'ailleurs,  que  la  religion  musulmane  prescrit  la  justice  et  menace  des  chatiments  les 
.  plus  se*veres  ceux  qui  s'en  e"cartent. 

Les  fondateurs  de  la  dynastie  ottomane  doivent  leurs  premiers  succes  plus  a  la 
justice  et  a  la  tolerance  qu'ils  ont  montre'es  qu'a  la  force  de  leurs  armes. 

O'est  par  I'dquite"  qu'ils  ont  de"veloppe"  leur  autorite*  naissante  et  qu'ils  1'ont 
e"tendue  aux  contre"es  voisines,  qui,  avant  qu'elles  ne  fussent  attaque"es,  e"taient  deja 
moralement  acquises  a  leur  domination,  tant  est  grand  le  rayonnement  de  la 
justice ! 

Lorsque  la  Koume'lie  fut  conquise,  il  e"tait  dans  le  pouvoir  des  conque"rants  de 
forcer  les  Chre'tiens  d'embrasser  1'Islamisme :  ils  n'en  firent  rien ;  les  nobles  principes 
qu'ils  professaient  leur  defendaient  d'exercer  aucune  pression,  aucune  violence  sur 
les  consciences  des  peuples  sounds  a  leur  sceptre ;  ils  permirent  aux  vaincus  de 
conserver  leur  religion,  leur  langue,  leurs  proprie'te's  et  tous  leurs  biens,  leur  accordant 
en  outre  le  privilege  de  diriger  a  leur  gre"  les  affaires  de  leur  communaute'  et 
d'organiser,  comme  ils  1'entendaient,  leurs  ecoles,  sur  lesquelles  le  gouvernement  n'a 
jamais  exeree"  de  controle. 

Nos  souverains  peuvent  se  glorifier  d'avoir  e*te"  et  d'etre  jusqu'a  ce  jour  les 
protecteurs  de  tous  les  cultes,  a  telles  enseignes  que  notre  tolerance  en  matiere  de  foi 
est  devenue  proverbiale. 

Pour  donner  un  exemple  de  la  defence  des  Sultans  a  1'egard  des  Chretiens,  je 
me  permets  de  citer  deux  faits  historiques  qui  fourniront  la  preuve  de  ce  que 
j'avance. 

Apres  la  conquete  de  Constantinople  par  le  Sultan  Mohammed  II.,  le  re"tablis- 
sement  de  1'ordre  et  la  proclamation  d'une  amnistie,  ce  souverain  ordonna  la  for- 
mation d'un  Divan  (reception  solennelle)  a  laquelle  il  convia  le  patriarcne  grec. 
II  envoya  meme  tous  ses  ministres  a  la  rencontre  de  ce  personnage.  Dans  ce  temps 
le  souverain  ne  se  levait  jamais  devant  qui  que  ce  fut,  et  a  plus  forte  raison,  devant 
le  chef  spirituel  d'une  nation  conquise  ;  mais  a  cette  occasion  il  de"rogea  a  la  regie : 
quittant  sa  place,  il  fit  dix  pas  au-devant  du  Patriarcne  et,  le  prenant  par  la  main,  il 
le  fit  asseoir  aupres  de  lui.  II  lui  donna  ensuite,  comme  signe  du  renouvellement 
de  son  autorite"  spirituelle,  un  sceptre  qui,  aujourd'hui  meme,  dans  les  ce're'monies 
solennelles  est  porte"  par  un  pretre  devant  le  patriarcne. 

Ce  meme  Sultan  voulant  dans  la  suite  s'assurer  que  les  tribunaux  qu'il  avait 
institue"s  a  Constantinople  rendaient  justice  aux  Chre'tiens  comme  aux  Musulmans, 
et  pour  rassurer  sans  doute  les  peuples  conquis  sur  les  craintes  qu'ils  pouvaient 
concevoir  au  sujet  d'une  procedure  a  laquelle  ils  n'^taient  pas  encore  accoutume's, 
fit  prier  le  Patriarche  de  lui  designer  deux  eccle"siastiques  instruits  et  comp^tents, 
qu'il  chargea  aussitot  de  1'inspection  de  ces  tribunaux  pour  la  dure"e  d'une  anne"e 
selon  les  uns,  et  de  trois  anne"es  selon  les  autres,  en  leur  prescrivant  de  lui  rendre 
compte  de  leurs  travaux. 

II  est  ave're'  que  ces  pretres,  apres  avoir  rempli  leur  mission,  se  rendaient  au 
palais  pour  en  rendre  coinpte  au  Souverain,  et  dans  le  rapport  qu'ils  lui  soumirent 
ils  ajouterent: 

'  Si  les  tribunaux  que  votre  Majeste  a  institufe  dans  les  provinces  de  1'Empire 
rendent  la  meme  justice  que  ceux  qui  fonctionnent  ici,  et  si  ce  systeme  continue, 
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Votre  Majeste  peut  etre  assume  que  son  puissant  et  glorieux  gouvernement  aura 
bient6t  atteint  1'apogee  de  sa  gloire ;  que  sa  duree  sera  longue  et  que  la  prosperity  de 
ses  fideles  sujets  sera  grande.' 

Mais  tandis  que  le  Gouvernement  Ottoman  etablissait  son  autorite  et  la  con- 
solidait  par  la  justice,  d'un  bout  a  1'autre  de  1'Europe,  les  peuples  etaient  en  proie 
aux  maux  qu'engendrent  les  r^voltes  et  la  guerre. 

Les  nations  de  1'Est  et  du  Nord  n'etaient  pas  encore  sorties  de  1'etat  de  barbarie 
ou  elles  se  trouvaient.  Par  suite  de  cette  situation  des  masses  d'e'migre's,  venus  de 
tous  les  points,  affluaient  vers  les  pays  ottomans,  auxquels  ils  demandaient  asile  et 
protection. 

Oeux  qui  lisent  1'histoire  verront  la  masse  de  Juifs  emigres  qui  fuyaient  de 
1'Espagne  pour  se  soustraire  aux  persecutions;  des  Arme'niens  arrivaient  pour 
eviter  d'indignes  vexations ;  et  des  Cozaks,  pour  se  sauver  de  1'esclavage  de  la  Russie. 
Tous  ces  fugitifs  recouvraient.leur  liberte  sur  le  sol  de  1'Empire.  L'hospitalite  qui 
leur  fut  offerte  et  la  protection  qu'on  leur  accorda,  doivent  faire  rene"chir  que  ce  sont 
aujourd'hui  les  enfants  et  les  descendants  de  ces  memes  e'migre's  qui  jouissent 
encore  des  memes  prerogatives  et  d'une  prospe"rite  incontestable,  puisqu'elle  a  eto" 
reconnue  par  nos  ennemis  eux-memes. 

Get  etat  de  choses,  que  je  viens  d'esquisser  a  grands  traits,  dura  jusqu'au 
dix-huitieme  siecle.  Pendant  ce  temps  1'Europe  s'etait  organisee  et  entrait  peu  a 
peu  dans  la  voie  du  progres.  Vers  la  fin  de  ce  siecle  un  effort  vigoureux  et  e"ner- 
gique  impriraait  a  la  civilisation  moderne  un  nouvel  essor  et  changeait  la  forme  et 
la  nature  des  gouvernements,  pendant  que  1'Empire  ottoman,  manquant  d'hommes 
qui  pussent  connaitre  1'excellence  du  progres  realise  et  la  ne"cessite  de  faire  faire  au 
pays  un  pas  en  avant,  etait  reste  stationnaire  et  n'avait  modifie  en  rien  ses  anciennes 
institutions,  qui  elles-memes,  il  faut  le  dire,  etaient  tombe'es  en  un  etat  de  disorgani- 
sation tel  qu'un  changement  de  systeme  6ta.it  devenu  inevitable. 

Les  forces  materielles  de  1'Empire  etaient  egalement  epuis^es  par  les  de"sordres 
a  1'interieur  et  les  guerres  pe"riodiques  qu'il  avait  a  soutenir  centre  la  Russie. 

O'est  ainsi  qu'en  s'affaiblissant  tous  les  jours,  il  etait  tombe  au  rang  de  puissance 
de  second  ordre  apres  avoir  ete  pendant  des  siecles  1'une  des  premieres  puissances 
du  monde  ;  et  tandis  que  la  civilisation  europe"enne  grandissait  et  s'elevait  a  1'ombre 
des  liberte"s  que  lui  assuraient  ses  nouvelles  institutions,  priv^e  de  ces  bienfaits,  la 
Turquie  voyait  ses  forces  diminuer  et  commencait  elle-menie  a  avoir  conscience  des 
dangers  auxquels  elle  etait  expo  se"e. 

Pour  conjurer  ces  perils  et  dans  le  but  de  rendre  a  1'Empire  son  ancienne 
splendeur,  les  honimes  d'Etat  de  Turquie,  tels  que  Rachid,  Aaly,  Fuad  et  autres, 
travaillerent  successivement  a  doter  1'Empire  d'institutions  nouvelles  et  a  detruire 
les  abus  de  1'ancien  regime.  Leurs  efforts  ne  demeurerent  pas  steriles ;  s'ils  ne 
furent  pas  toujours  couronne"s  d'un  succes  complet,  la  situation  de  la  Turquie  telle 
qu'elle  a  existe  avant  la  derniere  guerre,  comparee  a  ce  qu'elle  etait  trente  ans 
auparavant,  revele  les  cliangements  heureux  survenus  dans  1'etat  du  pays;  c'est 
une  transformation  surprenante,  telle  que  dans  une  tout  autre  contree  un  siecle  de 
labeurs  eut  paru  insuffisant  a  sa  realisation.  Mais  telle  etait  aussi  la  rapidit6  des 
progres  faits  autour  de  nous  que  ces  ameliorations  ne  furent  bientot  plus  suffisantes. 

Malgre  les  reformes  accomplies,  un  certain  mecontentement  continuait  a  regner 
parmi  la  population  et  donnait  lieu  a  des  plaintes  qui  etaient  portees  en  Europe 
par  les  Chretiens.  D'ou  provenait  ce  malaise  general  ?  quelle  etait  la  cause  de  ces 
plaintes?  Est-ce  parce  que  les  Chretiens  ne  jouissaient  pas  d'une  egalite  parfaite? 
Mais  depuis  les  reformes  la  condition  des  Chretiens  s'etait  ameiioree  sensiblement 
et  meme  au-dela  de  toute  attente.  Beaucoup  d'entre  eux  etaient  admis  aux  fonc- 
tions  les  plus  importantes  de  1'Empire ;  ils  remplissaient  les  administrations,  les 
tribunaux,  les  charges  de  1'Etat,  et  jouissaient  en  outre  de  certaines  prerogatives  que 
les  Musulmans  ne  possedaient  pas. 

Est-ce  parce  qu'ils  etaient  opprimes  par  les  Musulmans,  comme  on  1'a'pretendu  ? 
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C'est  encore  une  erreur  que  de  le  croire ;  car  jamais  les  Musulmans  n'ont  opprime' 
les  Chretiens ;  si  ceux-ci  ont  eu  a  souiFrir  des  abus  de  1'administration,  les  Musul- 
mans eux-memes  s'associaient  a  leurs  griefs  et  desiraient  vivement  une  amelioration 
a  1'etat  de  choses.  Mais  comme  les  Chretiens,  ainsi  que  je  1'ai  dit,  se  faisaient 
l'e"cho  de  ces  dole"ances,  1'Europe  fut  amende  a  croire  qu'eux  seuls  en  souflraiant. 
Quel  a  done  e"te"  le  motif  re"el  de  ce  concert  de  plaintes  qui  de  temps  a  autre  s'elevait 
del'Orient? 

L'explication  en  est  simple.  La  Porte,  par  une  anomalie  malheureuse  mais 
honorable  pour  elle,  avait  accorde  aux  races  chretiennes  plus  de  liberte  et  plus  de 
moyens  d'instruction  qu'elle  n'en  avait  permis  aux  Musulmans.  Les  ennemis 
seculaires  de  notre  Empire,  profitant  habilement  de  cette  circonstance,  ont  pu 
aise"ment  inspirer  a  quelques-unes  de  ces  races  des  ide"es  separatrices.  Ainsi  les 
plaintes  qu'on  entend  en  Europe  du  cote"  des  Chre'tiens  ne  viennent  pas  precisement  de 
la  persecution  on  de  Foppression,  mais  de  ce  qu'ils  sont  poise's  vers  des  aspirations 
hostiles  qu'ils  ont  peine  a  avouer  eux-menies. 

II  aurait  fallu  des  le  de"but,  lorsque  des  reforraes  fureiit  entreprises,  grouper 
tous  ces  elements  autour  d'un  principe  vivifiant  et  re'ge'ne'rateur  qui  eut  cimente" 
leur  union  ;  il  aurait  fallu  cre"er  pour  ces  diffe"rentes  races  une  patrie  commune  qui 
les  rendit  insensibles  aux  suggestions  du  dehors.  La  tache  etait  difficile;  mais 
elle  n'etait  pas  impossible,  ainsi  qu'on  1'a  vu  plus  tard  par  1'attitude  de  la  chambre 
lorsque  le  regime  constitutionnel  fut  inaugure"  en  Turquie. 

La  Russie  de  son  cote"  ne  ne"gligeait  rien,  il  est  vrai,  pour  nous  cre"er  de  nouveaux 
embarras. 

Apres  en  avoir  appele"  au  traite"  de  Kai'nardji  pour  nous  faire  la  guerre  en  1854, 
elle  s'efforga  de  de'truire  le  traite"  de  1856  par  une  nouvelle  arme  plusdangereuseet 
plus  expe"ditive  qu'elle  ajouta  aux  anciennes ;  aux  expedients  dontelle  s'e*tait  servie 
jusque  la  pour  affaiblir  la  Turquie,  elle  ajouta  un  moyen  d'attaque  plus  puissant  que 
tous  les  autres,  le  panslavisme. 

Elle  se  reposa  sur  les  comites  du  soin  de  semer  dans  les  Balkans  le  germe  de  la 
re"volte,  pendant  que  la  diplomatie  russe,  si  habile  dans  ses  manoeuvres,  accomplis- 
sait  sa  tache. 

Presque  au  lendemain  de  1'evacuation  du  territoire  ottoman  par  les  troupes 
allie"es,  le  prince  Kortchakoft' lancait  une  note  pour  re"clamer  centre  1'oppression  des 
Bulgares  par  le  Gouvernment  turc  ;  une  enquete  eut  lieu  et  ne  revela  aucun  acte 
de  cette  nature.  Vers  cette  £poque  les  Circassiens  et  les  Tartares,  chassis  .de  leur 
pays,  venaient  s'etablir  en  Turquie ;  c'est  ce  moment-la  qui  fut  choisi  par  le  Gouverne- 
ment  russe  pour  enjoindre  a  ses  agents  d'encourager  1'emigration  bulgare  du  cote 
de  Vidin,  en  laissant  croire  aux  Chre'tiens  que  1'intention  de  la  Porte  e"tait  de  les 
renvoyer  de  leurs  foyers  pour  leur  substituer  les  Circassiens. 

Vingt  rnille  personnes  environ  se  laisserent  se"duire  par  les  promesses  qui  leur 
e"taient  faites  et  abandonnerent  leurs  foyers.  Mais  dans  la  suite  ils  demanderent 
au  Gouvernement  ottoman  de  rentrer  dans  leur  pays ;  et  comme  ces  malheureux 
avaient  inutilement  depens<5  les  faibles  ressources  qu'ils  posse"daient,  le  Gouverne- 
ment dut  aiFrdter  des  navires  pour  eifectuer  leur  transport  et  leur  fournir  des  boeufs 
et  des  instruments  aratoires  pour  cultiver  leurs  champs  qui  leur  furent  restitu33. 

En  1865  et  en  1866,  dans  le  but  de  faire  une  revolution  en  Btilgarie,  des  bandes 
organisers  y  furent  envoye"es  de  Kishnieff  par  la  voie  de  Buckarest.  Elles  traver- 
serent  le  Danube  pres  de  Sistova  et  s'avancerent  jusqu'aux  Balkans  entre  Tirnova 
et  Selvi ;  mais,  n'ayant  trouve"  aucun  appui  de  la  part  des  Bulgares,  elles  furent 
battues  et  dispersees  par  la  gendarmerie  aidee  par  les  habitants  du  pays.  Je  dois 
rappeler  ici  qu'au  passage  de  ces  bandes  le  premier  acte  qu'elles  commirent  fut  le 
massacre  de  cinq  pauvres  enfants  musulmans  de  la  ville,  age's  de  8  a  10  ans,  qui  se 
trouvaient  a  la  promenade. 

Evidemment  le  but  de  cette  action  horrible  etait  de  pousser  les  Musulmans  a 
des  repre"sailles  centre  les  Chre'tiens  et  de  profiter  des  consequences  qu'elles  entrai- 
neraient  pour  insurger  le  pays  et  faire  croire  a  1'Europe  que  les  Chretiens  etaient 
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opprim^s  et  massacre's  par  les  Turcs  ;  mais  les  Musulmans  resterent  tranquilles  et 
le  plan  des  meneurs  fut  dejoue".  En  presence  de  cette  situation,  les  comites  furent 
force's  de  changer  de  tactique :  ainsi,  au  lieu  d'envoyer  des  professeurs  aux  Bulgares 
pour  instruire  leurs  enfants,  ils  prenaient  chaque  anne"e  bon  nombre  d'eleves  recrute"s 
parmi  la  population  chre"tienne  et  les  placaient  dans  les  e"coles  en  Russie,  d'ou  ils 
revenaieit  chez  eux  pour  propager  les  ide"es  panslavistes. 

Ceci  se  passait  pendant  que  1'ambassade  de  Russie  a  Constantinople  obtenait 
un  firman  reconnaissant  une  eglise  bulgare  nationale  independante  de  1'eglise 
grecque. 

Mais  je  n'ai  pas  1'intention  de  suivre  la  diplomatie  russe  dans  ce  qu'elle  a  fait 
centre  nous,  ni  de  re'pe'ter  ce  que  tout  le  monde  sait  de  1'action  exercee  par  les 
comites.  Je  voudrais  seulement  qu'on  n'ignorat  pas  que  ces  revoltes,  ces  insur- 
rections, les  extravagances  du  Sultan  Aziz  dans  les  dernieres  anne"es  de  son  regne, 
les  folles  defenses  du  palais  suivies  de  mesures  desastreuses,  et  tous  ces  malheurs 
qui  sont  venus  successivement  fondre  sur  nous  proviennent  plus  ou  moins  de  la 
meme  source. 

Je  n'ai  pas  non  plus  a  parler  des  circonstances  qui  ont  pre"ce"de  la  guerre :  elles 
sont  trop  connues  et  de  date  re"cente  pour  avoir  besoin  d'etre  signalers.  Seulement, 
et  pour  ne  dire  qu'un  mot  de  la  conference  de  Constantinople,  je  ferai  reruarquer  ici 
qu'une  lecture  attentive  du  1"  paragraphs  de  1'annexe  a  la  circulaire  du  prince 
Gortchakoff,  parue  au  Journal  officiel  de  Pe"tersbourg  le  9  avril  dernier,  de'montrera 
que  ce  que  la  Russie  a  voulu  obtenir  de  la  Turquie  par  la  conference  ne  differait 
gueres  des  conditions  qu'elle  lui  a  impose"es  par  son  traite"  de  St.  Stefano,  dont  le 
noble  marquis  de  Salisbury  a  fait  justice  dans  son  admirable  e"crit  du  ler  avril. 

II  nous  est  des  lors  pemiis  de  dire  que  la  Turquie  ne  pouvait  adhtSrer  spon- 
tane"ment  a  des  propositions  que  la  Russie,  malgre"  ses  victoires,  a  peine  aujourd'hui 
a  faire  accepter  a  1'Europe.  II  n'y  a  pas  de  gouvernement,  il  n'y  a  pas  une  nation 
au  monde,  qui  eut  pu  accepter  ces"  conditions,  lorsqu'on  considere  surtout  que  chez 
nous  le  peuple  voulait  defendre  a  tout  prix  ses  droits  et  sa  dignite  et  que  cinq  cent 
mille  soldats  attendaient  1'ordre  de  combattre  et  reclamaient  1'honneur  de  mourir 
pour  leur  pays.  La  Turquie  n'ignorait  pas  quelles  e"taient  a  son  egard  les  dispo- 
sitions du  gouvernement  anglais ;  le  Cabinet  britannique  avait  declare"  nettement 
qu'il  ne  se  melerait  pas  de  notre  querelle. 

Cette  decision  du  Cabinet  anglais,  nous  la  savions  tres-bien ;  mais  nous  savions 
encore  rnieux  que  les  inte"rets  ge"ne"raux  de  1'Europe  et  les  interets  particuliers  de 
1'Angleterre  se  trouvaient  tellement  enveloppe"s  dans  notre  querelle  avec  la  Russie, 
que,  malgre  toutes  les  declarations  du  Cabinet  anglais,  il  nous  paraissait  tout-a-fait 
impossible  que  cette  puissance  ne  fut  force"e  de  se  meler  tot  ou  tard  de  cette  querelle; 
d'Orient.  Cette  conviction  profonde,  jointe  aux  raisons  que  nousavons  cities,  a  e'te" 
un  des  points  de  depart  de  notre  lutte  avec  la  Russie.  Les  dernieres  demarches 
du  Cabinet  anglais  ont  justi6e"  les  provisions  des  miuistres  ottomans  :  1'Angleterre 
est  intervenue,  comme  ils  1'avaient  pre"vu,  malheureusement  un  peu  plus  tard  qu'il& 
ne  1'avaient  calculi. 

Ainsi  qu'on  a  pu  en  juger  par  ce  qui  precede,  la  seule  force  motrice  de  la  poli- 
tique  de  la  Russie  en  Orient  a  e'te  le  droit  de  protection  que  de  tout  temps  elle  a 
voulu  exercer  sur  les  Chretiens  sous  le  pre"texte  qu'ils  e"taient  opprime's  par  les 
Musulmans. 

C'est  cette  these  qu'elle  a  soutenue  devant  1'Europe  et  dont  elle  s'est  fait  une 
arme  centre  nous.  Ce  qui  a  donne"  le  change  a  1'opinion,  c'est  que  1'e'le'ment 
chr^tien  au  snd  de  1'Europe,  travaille"  par  des  influences  politiques  et  par  1'action 
dele"tere  et  malfaisante  des  comite"s,  sortait  quelquefois  de  la  legality  et  avait 
recours  a  des  moyens  violents,  non  pour  se  de"rober  a  1'oppression  des  Turcs,  comme 
on  1'a  pre"tendu,  mais  bien  pour  la  realisation  de  l'ide"e  panslaviste.  Ce  n'est  pas 
que  les  abus  de  1'administration  ne  leur  ont  pas  fourni  le  pre"texte  d'un  soulevement, 
mais  des  faits  re"cents  ont  dOmontre  que  ce  n'est  pas  pour  diStruire  ces  abus  que  cea 
re"voltes  avaient  lieu,  mais  bien  pour  conqueiir  l'inde"pendance  et  1'autonoraie,  sauf 
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•peut-etre  les  Bulgares,  qui  ont  ete  un  instrument  aveugle  entre  les  mains  de  ceux: 
auxquels  ils  se  sont  fi<5s.  Ce  qu'on  a  voulu  et  ce  qu'on  a  poursuivi  avec  energie, 
c'est  I'emiettement  des  forces  de  1'Empire  au  profit  du  panslavisme,  c'est  1'influence 
et  1'action  d'une  grande  puissance  s'etendant  du  Pruth  au  Bosphore  et  de  la  mer 
Noire  a  1'Adriatique.  II  me  semble  que  1'interet  chretien  disparait  totalement,  ou 
Bubit  du  moins  line  depreciation  marquante  devant  cet  immense  interet  politique 
re"velant  un  systeme  de  domination  uuiverselle  qui  a  effraye"  1'Europe ;  ce  qui  le 
prouve,  ce  sont  les  temoignages  d'amitie  qui  nous  ont  etc"  prodigues  par  la  Russie 
apres  la  signature  du  traite"  de  St.  Stefano.  On  sait  avec  quel  empressement  elle  a 
recherche  notre  alliance  contre  1'Europe,  a  laquelle  pourtant  elle  avait  fait  croire 
qu'elle  n'entreprenait  cette  guerre  que  pour  elle  et  par  amour  des  Chretiens. 

Mais  il  ne  suffit  pas  de  recriminer  contre  le  passe  et  le  present ;  il  faut  encore  et 
surtout  songer  a  1'avenir.  Comment  remedier  a  la  situation  presente  ?  et  quel  est 
dans  ces  circonstances  le  meilleur  moyen  a  employer  ? 

A  1'heure  qu'il  est  les  solutions  abondent :  c'est  un  debordement  des  imaginations 
qui  s'explique  par  les  embarras  de  la  situation  et  par  ce  besoin  pressant  et  legitime 
que  Ton  a  d'en  finir  avec  line  question  qui  est  la  cause  du  malaise  general  dont 
souflre  1'Europe. 

Pour  moi,  je  n'ai  pas  la  pretention  d'en  proposer  une,  mais,  ayant  gouverne" 
pendant  plusieurs  annees  les  provinces  du  Danube,  il  n'y  a  pas  d'ostentation  de  ma 
part  a  vouloir  einettre  quelques  considerations  sur  la  Roumeiie  et  la  Bulgarie, 
suivies  de  quelques  indications  soinmaires  sur  lesquelles  je  me  permets  d'appeler 
1'attention  de  ceux  qui  en  ce  moment  s'occupent,  a  un  titre  quelconque,  des  destines 
de  la  Turquie. 

Et  d'abord  on  doit  considerer  que  parmi  les  Bulgares  auxquels  on  temoigne  un 
si  vif  interet,  il  y  a  plus  d'un  million  de  Musulmans.  Dans  ce  nonabre,  ni  les 
Tartares  ni  les  Circassiens  ne  sont  compris.  Ces  Musulmans  ne  sont  pas  venus  de 
1'Asie  pour  s'etablir  en  Bulgarie,  cornme  on  le  croit  communement :  ce  sont  lea 
descendants  de  ces  Bulgares  convertis  a  1'Islamisme  a  1'epoque  de  la  conquete  et 
dans  les  annees  qui  ont  suivi.  Ce  sont  les  enfants  d'un  meme  pays,  d'une  meme 
race,  venus  de  la  meme  souche.  II  en  est  parmi  eux  qui  ne  parlent  d'autre  langue 
que  le  bulgare. 

Vouloir  arracher  ce  million  d'habitants  a  leurs  foyers,  et  les  condamner  a  etre 
expulses  de  leur  pays,  conatitue,  a  mes  yeux,  1'acte  le  plus  inhumain  qu'on  ait  pu 
commettre. 

En  vertu  de  quel  droit,  au  nom  de  quelle  religion,  agirait-on  ainsi  ?  Je  ne  crois 
pas  que  la  religion  chretienne  le  permette,  et  je  sais  que  la  civilisation  a  son  code, 
que  1'humanite  a  ses  lois  auxquelles  le  19nie  siecle  professe  un  grand  respect. 
D'ailleurs  nous  ne  sommes  plus  au  temps  ou  1'on  pouvait  dire  aux  Musulmaus : 
1  Faites-vous  Chretiens  si  vous  voulez  rester  en  Europe.' 

II  convient  aussi  de  dire  que  les  Bulgares,  sous  le  rapport  intellectual,  sont  tres- 
arrieres :  ce  que  j'ai  dit  des  progres  realises  par  les  races  chretiennes  ne  les  concerne 
pas,  c'est  le  lot  des  Grecs,  des  Armeniens,  et  autres. 

Parmi  les  Bulgares  on  compte  50  pour  cent  de  laboureurs,  et  non  moius  de  40 
pour  cent  de  bergers,  eleveurs  de  troupeaux,  faucheurs  d'herbes,  etc.  Quant  aux 
Bulgares  rnusulmans,  grace  a  1'instruction  puisee  dans  1'enseignenient  religieux  et  a 
1'experience  resultant  d'une  longue  pratique  du  gouvernement,  ils  ont  acquis  avec  le 
temps  un  developpement  plus  distinct  de  leurs  facultes  intellectuelles,  qui  les  rend 
superieurs  aux  autres,  ce  que  les  Bulgares  eux-memes  reconnaissent. 

Vouloir  aujourd'hui  que  ceux  qui  commandaient  depuis  quatre  siecles  soient  gou- 
vernes  par  ceux  qui  leur  obeissaient  hier,  lorsque  ceux-ci  leur  sont  inferieurs  en  intelli- 
gence, c'est  chercher  evidemment  a  creer  dans  la  pe*ninsule  des  Balkans  un  etat  de 
choses  tel  que  pendant  une  generation  encore  1'Europe  en  sera  trouble*e ;  car  les 
Musulmans  bulgares,  avant  de  quitter  leur  pays  et  de  se  desister  de  leurs  proprietes 
et  de  leurs  biens,  engageront  une  lutte  sanglante,  qui  a  deja  commence  et  qui  con- 
tinuera,  mais  qui,  si  elle  etait  etouffee,  renaitrait  encore  de  ses  cendres  pour  troubler 
1'Europe  et  1'Asie. 
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Les  Chretiens,  notamment  les  Grecs,  combattront  dans  lea  rangs  des  Musulmans 
pour  etre  delivres  du  joug  bulgare  qu'ils  de"testent ;  d'ailleurs  Turcs  et  Grecs  sont 
appele"s  de"sormais  a  agir  de  concert  centre  le  panslavisme.  Non,  on  ne  saurait, 
sans  de  grands  inconve"nients  pour  la  paix  du  monde,  expulser  un  million  de  Bulgares 
de  leur  pays,  par  la  raison  qu'ils  sont  Musulmans,  ni  faire  que  les  subordonne"s  d'hier 
deviennent  les  maitres  d'aujourd'hui. 

Si  on  de"duit  de  ce  qui  precede  que  nous  de"sirons  que  rien  ne  soit  change"  3, 
1'ancien  etat  de  choses,  nous  re"pondrons  que  tel  n'est  point  notre  avis.  Nous 
voudrions  seulement  que  1'on  s'occupat  a  la  fois  du  sort  des  Chretiens  et  de  celui 
des  non-Chre'tiens,  que  la  transformation  graduelle  de  1'Orient  soit  effectue'e  au  profit 
des  uns  et  des  autres,  et  que  les  ameliorations  dont  on  veut  doter  une  partie  de  la 
population  ne  constituent  pas  le  malheur  et  1'infortune  de  1'autre.  II  y  a  la,  ce  me 
semble,  une  question  de  justice  et  d'equite  dont  on  ne  saurait  s'e"carter  sans  encourir 
le  "blame  de  ne  pas  etre  de  son  temps  et  de  son  siecle.  II  serait  ve"ritablement 
douloureux  pour  1'humanite  de  voir  que  dans  les  temps  de  civilisation  il  se  passe 
des  faits  que  desavoueraient  les  siecles  de  barbarie. 

Mais  quel  serait  le  moyen  de  sortir  de  ces  embarras  ? 

Je  n'ai  pas  la  prevention,  ainsi  que  je  1'ai  dit  plus  haut,  d'en  avoir  trouve"  un ; 
mais  il  me  semble  qu'une  delimitation  plus  Equitable  de  ]a  Bulgarie  serait  de  nature 
a  satisfaire,  dans  une  juste  mesure,  tous  les  interets ;  je  parle,  bien  entendu,  de 
ceux  qui  concernent  la  population  et  je  n'ai  garde  de  m'occuper  des  inte"rets  de  la 
politique  qui  ont  leurs  champions  et  leurs  de"fenseurs. 

Une  Bulgarie  qui,  partant  du  Danube  au  point  ou  s'est  effectue"  le  passage  de 
I'armee  russe,  a  Sistova,  suivrait  le  cours  de  la  Jantra,  passerait  entre  Osman  Bazar 
et  Tirnova,  traverserait  les  Balkans  entre  Gabrova  et  la  passe  de  Chipka,  et,  suivant 
les  cretes  des  montagnes,  arriverait  a  Ihtiman,  puis  a  Samakof  et  Kustendie,  pour 
aboutir  a  Lescovitza,  et  de  ce  point  a  la  frontiere  serbe,  en  passant  entre  Urkul 
et  Kourchounlou,  suffirait,  je  crois,  a  satisfaire  bien  des  ambitions. 

Gette  vaste  contree,  habite"e  par  deux  millions  d'aines  environ,  serait  limite"e  au 
nord  par  le  Danube,  a  1'ouest  par  la  Serbie,  au  sud  par  le  vilayet  de  Roume'lie  et 
une  partie  des  Balkans,  a  Test  par  la  Jantra.  Elle  comprendra  les  districts  dont  les 
noms  suivent : 

Sistova,  Nikopoli,  Rahova,  Lorn,  Widin,  Adlie",  Belgradjik,  Bercovitza,  Vratcha, 
Loftcha,  Plevna,  Tirnova,  Gabrova,  Ihtiman,  Samakof,  Isladi,  Orkhanie",  Sofia, 
Dubnitza,  Radomir,  Kustendie,  Lescovitza,  Nissa,  Izneboe  et  Pirot. 

Dans  les  vingt-six  districts  que  je  viens  d'e"nume"rer,  les  Bulgares  Chretiens  sont 
en  grande  majorite  :  la  proportion  varie  de  60  a  80  pour  cent,  suivant  les  localite"s. 
C'est  le  contraire  qui  se  trouve  dans  les  districts  situe"s  en-deca  de  la  Jantra,  tels 
que  Rustchuk,  Rasgrad,  Osman-Bazar,  Ohoumla,  Totrakan,  Djouma,  Silistrie,  et  les 
districts  de  Toulcha  et  de  Varna ;  la  la  proportion  est  de  80  pour  cent  environ,  se 
decoinposant  ainsi :  70  pour  cent  de  Musulmans  et  le  reste  Grecs,  Arme'niens,  Alle- 
mands,  Lipovans,  Kozaks,  Valaques,  Bulgares  et  autres.  Plusieurs  locality's  sont 
meme  exclusivement  habitees  par  des  Musulmans,  ainsi  que  cela  se  voit  de  Dely 
Orman  a  Silistrie,  de  Guerlova  a  Choumla,  de  Tozlouk  a  Osman  Bazar,  etc. 

D'ailleurs  la  formation  d'une  Bulgarie  ainsi  limitee  aiderait  puissamment,  sinon 
a  satisfaire  tous  les  interets,  du  moins  a  eviter  pour  longtemps  encore  de  nouveaux 
conflits ;  ceux  des  Musulmans  qui  ne  voudraient  pas  rester  dans  la  nouvelle  princi- 
paute"  pourraient  faire  1'echange  de  leurs  propriety's  avec  celles  de  ceux  parmi  les 
Bulgares  Chretiens  qui  auraient  le  de"sir  de  s'y  etablir.  Une  commission  mixte 
pourrait  etre  de"signee  pour  r^gler  ces  questions  d'ordre  local. 

La  nouvelle  Bulgarie  constituerait  un  self-government  tributaire  de  la  Porte. 
Le  gouvernement,  en  prenant  1'engagement  formel  de  ne  pas  intervenir  dans  Fad- 
ministration  interieure  de  cette  principaute,  se  re"serverait  toutefois  le  droit  d'occuper 
les  forteresses  de  "Widin  et  de  Niche  pour  la  defense  du  pays  vis-a-vis  de  l'6tranger. 
Tous  les  autres  districts,  y  compris  les  forteresses  du  quadrilatere,  continueraient, 
comme  par  le  passe",  a  appartenir  exclusivement  a  1'Empire  ottoman.  Oes  dis- 
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tricts  ne  jouiraient  d'aucune  institution  spe"ciale,  mais  be"neficieraient  a  1'instar  des 
autres  provinces  des  avantages  re"els  et  incontestables  que  devra  leur  assurer  une 
execution  rigoureuse  de  la  constitution.  De  toua  les  systemes  de  gouvernement 
qu'on  pourrait  e"tablir,  de  tous  les  projets  d'administration  qu'on  pourrait  imaginer, 
la  constitution  ottomane,  loyalement  exe"cute"e,  est  assure"ment  ce  qu'il  y  a  de 
meilleur  pour  1'Orient,  puisqu'elle  porte  en  elle  le  germe  de  sa  regeneration  future 
par  le  de"veloppement  intellectuel  et  materiel  de  toutes  les  races. 

Oette  constitution  ayant  e"te"  donne"e  par  le  Souverain  a  ses  peuples  leur  sera 
conserved  ;  elle  est  devenue  leur  bien  et  ils  attachent  d'autant  plus  de  prix  a  sa 
possession  qu'ils  sont  convaincus  que  c'est  la  seulement  que  se  trouve  le  salut  du 
pays.  Le  fait  que  des  difficulte's  materielles  se  sont  opposees  jusqu'ici  a  la  mise  en 
pratique  complete  de  cette  charte  nationale,  cet  autre  fait  que  quelques-uns  ont  eu 
a  en  souffrir,  n'otent  rien  a  sa  valeur.  Tout  le  monde  en  Turquie  desire  voir  le< 
regime  constitutionnel  s'y  acclimater,  s'y  fortifier  et  devenir  a  la  fois  1'ame  et  le 
moteur  de  nos  institutions.  On  pourrait  toutefois  objecter,  avec  quelque  raison,  que 
son  execution  souleve  certains  doutes  dans  les  esprits.  Ces  doutes  ne  peuvent  pro- 
venir  que  de  ce  que  la  Porte  n'a  pas  execute'  completement  certaines  reTormes 
promises ;  mais  je  trouve  que  1'opinion  en  ge"ne"ral  ne  tient  pas  assez  compte  des 
difficulte's  nombreuses  que  la  Porte  a  rencontre"es  dans  la  tache  qu'elle  s'etait  imposed, 
difficulte's  qui  se  sont  souvent  complique'es  d'une  action  e"trangere  tendant  a  susciter 
en  toute  occasion  a  la  Turquie  des  de"sordres  a  1'inte'rieur,  qui  1'ont  naturellement 
empeche'e  de  remplir  exactement  les  engagements  qu'elle  avait  contracted  vis-a-vis 
de  1'Europe.  Ceux  qui  ont  suivi  avec  une  attention  soutenue  la  marche  des 
eve"nements  en  Orient  ont  du  remarquer  qu'il  n'y  avait  rien  que  la  Russie  redoutat 
tant  comme  une  amelioration  re"elle  de  la  situation  en  Turquie :  aussi  s'est-elle  toujours 
de"clare"e  centre  ceux  qui,  dans  diverses  circonstances,  avaient  pris  1'initiative  de 
nouvelles  reformes  a  introduire  dans  1'administration  du  pays  ;  et  ii  n'est  pas  pue"ril 
de  penser  qu'en  proclamant  la  constitution  la  Porte  a,  pour  ainsi  dire,  accele"r6 
1' explosion  de  la  guerre ;  ce  n'est  pas  que  la  Russie  ne  fut  pas  re"solue  a  la  faire,  mais 
elle  aurait  pu  1'ajourner  quelque  temps  encore  si  la  promulgation  de  la  charte 
ottomane  n'etait  venue  hater  sa  resolution  d'attaquer  la  Turquie  pour  I'anmhiler 
completement,  si  c'etait  possible,  ou  pour  la  reduire  a  un  e"tat  tel  qu'il  lui  fut  im- 
possible de  se  relever. 

Cette  constitution,  je  dois  en  convenir,  n'a  pas  encore,  et  ne  peut  pas  avoir,  par 
elle-meme,  la  consistance  et  1'autorite"  des  vieilles  constitutions  europe"ennes  ;  mai* 
cette  absence  d'autorite",  1'Europe  pourrait  y  supplier  si  facilement.  L'Europe,  qui 
a  tant  harcele"  la  Porte  de  ses  inge"rences  souvent  injustes,  aurait  la  une  occasion 
parfaitement  l^gitime  d'exercer  une  surveillance  active  pour  l'exe"cution  de  cette 
charte,  qui  resume  tous  les  progres  possibles  de  1'Orient.  Cette  surveillance  collec- 
tive aurait  en  outre  pour  re"sultat  de  neutraliser  1'action  de  la  Russie  en  Orient, 
action  qui  s'est  exerce"e  jusqu'ici  a  son  seul  profit  et  au  plus  grand  prejudice  de» 
interets  europ6ens. 

La  Turquie,  en  un  mot,  doit  etre  gouvern^e  par  le  regime  constitutiounel,  si  1'oa 
veut  que  des  reformes  se"rieuses  soient  exe"cute"es,  que  la  fusion  se  fasse  entre  les 
diverses  races  et  que  de  cette  fusion  naisse  le  de"veloppement  progressif  des  popula- 
tions, a  quelque  race  et  a  quelque  religion  qu'elles  appartiennent ;  c'est  le  seul 
remede  a  nos  maux  et  1'unique  moyen  que  nous  ayons  pour  lutter  avantageusement 
contre  les  ennemis  du  dehors  et  du  dedans. 
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SMALL-POX  AND   COMPULSORY 
VACCINATION. 

I. 

ONCE  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  I  ask  permission  to  preach  to  the 
British  public  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  On  two 
former  occasions  I  have  advocated  methods  for  abolishing  from  this 
island  two  fertile  sources  of  death  and  terror,  with  their  long  inevi- 
table train  of  misery,  ruin,  and  bodily  disablement — I  mean  the  group 
of  zymotic  diseases  on  the  one  hand ;  the  pests  of  hydrophobia  and 
rabies  on  the  other.  Hitherto  I  have  preached  with  no  apparent 
practical  success.  If  a  tenth  part  of  the  energy  which,  on  behalf  of 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  our  agriculturists,  has  twice  been  success- 
fully put  forth  in  extinguishing  the  cattle  plague,  had  been  expended 
in  the  service  of  the  far  higher  and  wider  sanitary  interests  of  the 
general  community,  the  objects  of  those  former  writings  might,  ere 
now,  have  been  well-nigh  effectually  secured. 

Things  being,  however,  as  they  are,  I  propose  in  the  present  paper 
to  bring  before  my  readers,  as  briefly  as  I  may,  some  portions  of  the 
history  of  the  two  kindred  subjects,  small-pox  and  vaccination — of 
small-pox,  the  most  hideous,  loathsome,  disfiguring,  and,  hydrophobia 
excepted,  probably  the  most  fatal  also  of  the  various  diseases  to  which 
the  human  body  is  liable;  and  of  vaccination  as  a  preventive  of 
small-pox. 

In  the  first  of  my  papers  published  in  this  Eeview,  the  grounds 
were  stated  for  believing  that,  whatever  may  have  been  its  primary 
origin,  small-pox  never  occurs  now-a-days  but  as  the  result  of 
contagion. 

Before  I  treat  of  vaccination  I  must  notice  an  expedient  which 
was  adopted  previously  to  its  discovery,  and  which  contemplated  a 
mitigation  of  the  severity  and  danger  of  small-pox.  This  expedient 
•was  the  inoculation  of  persons  in  health  with  some  of  the  matter 
contained  in  the  pustules  which  characterise  that  disease.  It  is 
notorious  that  small-pox  may  be  thus  imparted  by  the  insertion  of  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  such  matter  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  This  is  not  surprising ;  what  is  really  surprising  is  that  the 
disease  so  imparted  should  be  much  milder  than  if  it  were  contracted 
in  what  is  called  the  'natural  way,'  by  breathing  an  atmosphere 
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charged  with  the  contagious  poison.  Why  it  is  so  I  shall  not  now  stop 
to  inquire.  It  is  enough  for  unprofessional  readers  to  know  that  there 
are  two  forms  of  small-pox — one  in  which  the  pustules  are  numerous 
enough,  and  closely  set  enough,  especially  on  the  face,  to  run  many  of 
them  into  one  another  ;  the  other  in  which  they  are  separate  from  each 
other  and  distinct :  the  confluent  and  the  discrete  forms  of  small-pox. 
Now  the  confluent  form  is  much  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two,  and 
the  peril  belonging  to  it  occurs  chiefly  upon  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
disease,  when  what  is  known  as  the  *  secondary  fever '  sets  in.  As 
a  rule,  in  the  inoculated  disease  the  period  of  incubation  is  shorter, 
the  pustules  are  seldom  numerous,  and  still  more  seldom  confluent, 
and  the  secondary  fever  is  generally  slight  or  absent. 

The  story  of  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  inoculation  into 
this  country  is  trite ;  but  it  is  interesting  and  important  enough  to 
bear  rehearsal  even  now. 

Putting  aside  vague  traditions  of  the  antiquity  of  this  method  in 
China  and  in  Hindustan,  it  is  certain  that  we  learned  it  from  the 
Turks,  among  whom  it  was  in  use  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  perhaps  somewhat  earlier.  In  1713  Dr.  Emmanuel 
Timoni,  an  Oxford  graduate  who  had  settled  in  Constantinople,  wrote 
to  Dr.  Woodward,  in  London,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  new 
process,  and  testifying  to  its  success.  This  account  was  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in  its  Transactions  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  1715  Mr.  Kennedy,  an  English  surgeon  who  had 
travelled  in  Turkey,  gave  similar  information  to  the  English  public 
in  his  Essay  on  External  Remedies ;  and  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1716  you  may  see  a  notice  of  the  same  process  as 
described  by  M.  Pylarini,  the  Venetian  consul  at  Smyrna.  Strange 
to  say,  these  statements  were  neglected,  or  had  no  practical  result. 
We  owe  the  actual  introduction  of  the  practice  of  inoculation  to  the 
good  sense  and  courage  of  an  English  lady,  whose  lively  letters  have 
taken  their  permanent  place  in  our  country's  literature.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  the  wife  of  our  ambassador  at  the  Ottoman  Court, 
writes  thus  from  Adrianople  in  the  year  1718  : — 

The  small-pox,  so  fatal  and  so  general  among  us,  is  here  entirely  harmless  by 
the  invention  of  engrafting,  which  is  the  term  they  give  it.  Every  year  thousands 
undergo  the  operation ;  and  the  French  ambassador  says  pleasantly  that  they  take 
the  small-pox  here  by  way  of  diversion,  as  they  take  the  waters  in  other  countries. 
There  is  no  example  of  any  one  who  has  died  in  it ;  and  you  may  believe  I  am  well 
satisfied  of  the  safety  of  this  experiment,  since  I  intend  to  try  it  on  my  dear  little 
son.  I  am  patriot  enough  to  take  pains  to  bring  this  useful  invention  into  fashion 
in  England. 

In  fact,  she  recommended  it  by  her  own  example.  The  first  person 
inoculated  with  the  small-pox  in  England  was  her  daughter.  Then 
the  child  of  a  physician,  Dr.  Keith,  who  had  visited  Miss  Wortley ; 
afterwards  some  felons  condemned  to  death,  and  who  were  pardoned 
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on  condition  of  their  submission  to  the  experiment ;  and  at  length 
two  daughters  of  the  Princess  of  Wales — namely,  the  Princesses 
Amelia  and  Caroline.  But  the  practice  was  not  thoroughly  esta- 
blished, nor  properly  appreciated  by  the  English  public,  until  the 
middle  of  the  century. 

The  efficacy  of  inoculation  in  saving  the  lives  of  individuals  and 
preventing  deformity  was  signally  great.  The  mortality  in  the 
natural  small-pox  was  estimated  at  one  in  five.  It  is  really  higher. 
Mr.  Marson  inferred  from  the  records  of  the  Small-pox  Hospital  that 
the  natural  small-pox  destroyed  about  one-third  of  all  whom  it 
attacked.  Dr.  Gregory  says,  *  the  average  number  of  deaths  at  that 
hospital  was  only  three  in  a  thousand.'  The  National  Vaccine  Board 
speaks  decidedly  of '  one  in  three  hundred '  as  the  proportion  of  the 
inoculated  that '  will  surely  die  '  from  the  operation. 

The  true  value  of  inoculation,  upon  the  whole,  cannot  even  be 
considered  equivocal.  To  all  individuals  doomed  to  have  small-pox 
its  advantages  were  indeed  great  and  obvious  :  to  the  community  at 
large  it  was  a  grievous  evil.  By  carrying  the  virus  and  the  disease 
into  every  village  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  the 
practice  of  inoculation  multiplied  the  foci  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
contagion,  insured  the  disease  to  all  who  were  subjected  to  the 
operation,  and  diminished  to  all  who  were  not  the  chance  of  escaping 
it.  In  truth,  the  total  mortality  was  greatly  increased  by  the  process. 
Subsequently  to  the  discovery  and  establishment  of  vaccination,  of 
which  I  am  presently  to  speak,  inoculation  became  unjustifiable, 
except  under  very  special  circumstances. 

That  special  circumstances  might  and  may  arise  to  warrant  the 
operation,  take  the  following  instance  which  Professor  Gregory  of 
Edinburgh  was  in  the  habit  of  relating  on  the  authority  of  a  naval 
surgeon.  Small-pox  was  introduced  among  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war 
in  a  tropical  climate,  where  no  vaccine  matter  could  be  procured. 
The  men  were  almost  all  unprotected  by  vaccination.  Sixteen  of 
them  took  the  disease  in  the  natural  way,  and  nine  of  these,  or  more 
than  one-half,  died.  Of  363  who  were  inoculated,  under  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  hot  climate  and  no  preparation,  not  one  perished. 


II. 

That  a  disorder  communicated  to  the  human  animal  from  one  of 
the  brutes  should  protect  the  former  against  the  contagion  of  small- 
pox is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the  whole  history  of 
medicine.  How  glimpses  of  a  truth  so  remarkable  were  first  revealed 
to  the  casual  observation  of  certain  peasants,  and  how  the  result  of 
this  chance  observation  was  gradually  '  matured  into  a  rational  and 
scientific  form  by  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  the  best  principles  of 
sound  philosophy,'  I  have  not  space  to  explain  in  detail.  And  it  is 
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the  less  necessary  that  I  should  do  so,  as  the  whole  subject  has  been 
thoroughly  narrated  and  discussed  by  Dr.  Baron  in  his  interesting 
biography  of  Edward  Jenner. 

Dr.  Jenner  found  among  the  great  dairy  farms  in  Gloucestershire 
a  popular  belief  that  no  person  who  had  had  the  cow-pox  (an  eruptive 
vesicular  complaint  communicated  from  the  udder  of  the  cow  to  the 
hands  of  the  milkers)  could  '  take  the  small-pox.'  Satisfied  by 
inoculating  with  small-pox  matter  several  persons  who  had  had  the 
vaccine  eruption  that  it  was  not  an  unfounded  notion,  he  at  length 
conceived  the  great  and  happy  idea  of  propagating  the  cow-pox  from 
one  human  being  to  another,  and  so  preventing  in  all  cases  the 
perilous  and  disfiguring  distemper  of  small-pox,  which  he  hoped 
might  thus  be  finally  expelled  from  the  earth. 

Dr.  Jenner  next  set  himself  to  trace,  if  possible,  the  origin  of  the 
disease  of  the  cow.  First,  he  found  that  it  was  peculiar  to  certain 
dairies ;  then  that  in  these  dairies  men  were  employed  in  milking. 
Following  up  this  clue,  he  further  made  out  that  these  men  had  also 
the  charge  of  the  farm-horses.  Next  he  learned  that  the  teats  of  the 
cows  generally  began  to  present  the  specific  eruption  at  that  time  of 
the  year  when  a  complaint  called  '  the  grease '  chiefly  prevailed 
among  the  horses.  Hence  he  concluded  that  the  malady  was  con- 
veyed to  the  cows  by  the  hands  of  the  men  who  had  been  dressing 
the  heels  of  horses  affected  with  the  grease.  Subsequent  inquiries 
established  the  fact  that  the  disease,  which  in  the  horse  corresponded 
with,  and  produced  the  specific  effects  of,  the  malady  of  the  cow,  was 
a  vesicular  eruption  having  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  grease, 
but  extending  sometimes  all  over  the  animal's  body. 

The  next  important  step  in  this  most  interesting  investigation 
was  to  determine  whether  the  vaccine  disease  could  be  transmitted, 
by  engrafting,  from  one  human  being  to  another ;  and  whether,  if  so 
transmitted,  it  retained  its  protecting  power.  The  14th  of  May, 
1796,  is  reckoned  the  birthday  of  vaccination. 

On  that  day  matter  was  taken  from  the  hand  of  Sarah  Helmes,  who  had  been 
infected  by  her  master's  cows,  and  inserted  by  two  superficial  incisions  into  the  arms 
of  James  Phipps,  a  healthy  boy  about  eight  years  old.  He  went  through  the  disease 
apparently  in  a  regular  and  satisfactory  manner ;  but  the  most  agitating  part  of 
the  trial  still  remained  to  be  performed.  It  was  needful  to  ascertain  whether  he  was 
secure  from  the  contagion  of  small-pox.  This  point,  so  full  of  anxiety  to  Dr.  Jenner, 
was  fairly  put  to  issue  on  the  first  of  the  following  July.  Variolous  matter,  taken 
immediately  from  a  pustule,  was  carefully  inserted  by  several  incisions,  but  no 
disease  followed. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  vaccine  disease  is  really  small-pox,  rendered 
mild  by  passing  through  the  system  of  the  cow.  The  great  object  of 
inoculating  the  small-pox  was  to  produce  a  benignant  form  of  that 
disease  by  diminishing  the  number  of  its  pustules.  The  cow-pox 
diminishes  the  number  to  one,  and  while  it  reduces  the  severity  of 
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the  disease  to  a  minimum,  it  absolutely  takes  away  its  power  of 
propagating  itself  except  by  direct  engrafting  of  the  visible  virus. 
The  disorder  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  taint  the  air  with  poisonous 
effluvia ;  it  furnishes,  nevertheless,  the  customary  protection. 

Since  the  period  of  which  I  have  been  writing,  the  exact  efficacy 
of  vaccination,  and  the  conditions  on  which  that  efficacy  depends, 
have  been  clearly  ascertained  by  repeated  observations  and  trials ; 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  public  should  have  authentic  and  trust- 
worthy information  upon  these  vitally  important  subjects. 

It  appears  from  the  official  tables  published  under  the  authority 
of  the  Eegistrar-General  that  no  less  than  one-fourth — i.e.  25  per 
cent. — of  the  whole  mortality  from  small-pox  in  England  and  Wales, 
happens  in  infants  less  than  one  year  old,  and  as  much  as  1 1  per 
cent,  within  the  age  of  four  months.  Within  the  fifth  year  the  pro- 
portion reaches  the  enormous  amount  of  from  75  to  80  per  cent. 
These  facts  proclaim  the  necessity  of  early  vaccination.  It  should 
be  as  early  as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  child.  Certainly  it 
should  never  be  delayed,  except  under  special  circumstances  of  excuse, 
beyond  the  third,  or  at  most  the  fourth,  month  after  birth.  Dr. 
Arthur  Farre  has  informed  me  that  he  has  seen  two  cases  of  death 
from  vaccination  performed  too  early — namely,  at  the  age  of  eight 
days.  He  recommends  as  the  proper  period  three  months  rather 
than  two,  on  account  of  the  greater  comparative  strength  at  the 
greater  age.  But  if  the  contagion  of  small-pox  happens  to  be 
present,  the  infant  should  be  vaccinated  immediately  after  its  birth. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination, 
performed  upon  infants,  gradually  lessens  and  wears  out,  and  that 
revaccination  becomes  necessary.  This  should  be  done  just  after  the 
age  of  puberty. 

On  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  insertion  of  the  vaccine 
virus  beneath  the  skin,  some  slight  inflammation  takes  place  in  each 
punctured  spot,  and  what  is  known  as  the  vaccine  vesicle  is  formed. 
This  runs  a  special  definite  course  which  needs  not  here  to  be  de- 
scribed. Each  vesicle  consists  of,  or  contains,  small  cells  from  ten  to 
fourteen  in  number. 

Certain  conditions  are  demanded  with  respect  to  the  operation 
itself.  In  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  rely  confidently  on  the  authority 
of  the  late  Mr.  Marson,  who  for  forty  years  had  the  supreme  charge 
of  the  London  Small-pox  and  Vaccination  Hospital. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  full  constitutional  effect  of  vaccination 
there  should  be  several  vesicles — say  not  less  than  four  ;  and  one,  at 
least,  of  these  should  be  permitted  to  run  its  course  undisturbed, 
while  the  others  may  be  used  for  further  vaccination  purposes.  The 
whitish  scars  left  by  the  operation  should  present  well-defined  dotted 
depressions,  corresponding  with  the  cells  of  the  bygone  vesicle. 

Mr.  Marson  made  it  an  imperative  rule  that  every  nurse  and 
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servant  of  the  hospital  should,  on  entering  the  service,  be  vaccinated. 
In  their  case  it  was  generally  revaccination,  and  it  was  never  after- 
wards repeated.  These  nurses  live  in  the  closest  daily  and  nightly 
attendance  upon  small-pox  patients,  and  the  other  servants  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  profuse  and  concentrated  contagion,  yet  in  no 
single  instance  during  those  forty  years  did  any  one  of  these  servants 
and  nurses  become  affected  with  small-pox.  Surely  no  stronger 
proof  than  this  can  be  imagined  that  revaccination  in  the  adult, 
rightly  performed,  is  an  absolute  protection  against  small-pox,  and 
need  not  be  repeated. 

The  whole  human  race,  then,  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Jenner's  happy 
discovery  and  acute  researches  for  an  unspeakable  boon  and  blessing, 
which,  if  rightly  used,  furnishes  the  means  of  eradicating  from  a 
well-governed  community  the  most  loathsome  pestilence  that  the 
world  has  known.  Where  vaccination  is,  there  the  contagion  of 
small-pox  need  never  come.  In  Denmark  the  disease  had  disap- 
peared before  the  defensive  power  of  vaccination.  Chance,  and  a 
careless  security  engendered  by  the  absence  of  the  pest,  led  to  its 
reintroduction  there.  I  believe  a  like  emancipation  has  been  secured 
in  various  other  places.  It  must  be  obvious  to  an  unprejudiced 
mind  that  the  facts  already  stated  warrant  and  demand  that  the 
early  vaccination  of  children  should  be  made,  by  force  of  law,  com- 
pulsory upon  their  parents  or  guardians. 

But  upon  this  fair  and  priceless  charter  of  safety  to  humanity 
there  has  fallen  an  ugly  blot.  On  the  first  introduction  of  vaccina- 
tion it  was  alleged,  among  other  futile  and  absurd  grounds,  that  it 
was  unnatural  and  even  impious  to  engraft  upon  a  Christian  the 
diseases  of  a  brute.  It  is  too  certain,  however,  that  one  objection 
really  formidable  does  exist — that  the  operation  may,  in  some  few 
instances,  impart  to  the  subject  of  it  the  poison  of  a  hateful  and 
destructive  disease,  peculiar  to  the  human  species,  and  the  fruit  and 
Nemesis  of  its  vices.  Probably  this  disaster  might  be  averted  if  in 
vaccinating  care  were  scrupulously  taken  to  insert  nothing  but  the 
pure  lymph  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  to  prevent  the  blood  or  any  of  the 
elements  of  the  blood  of  the  child  from  whom  the  lymph  is  taken 
from  mingling  with  it ;  but  unhappily  we  cannot  count  upon  this 
scrupulous  care  being  always  exercised. 

On  this  distasteful  subject  I  shall  simply  appeal  to  the  printed 
testimony  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  than  whom  we  have  not 
among  us  a  more  able  and  accomplished  pathologist.  Such  facts  as 
he  has  demonstrated  constitute  the  only  rational  excuse  for  objecting 
to  compulsory  vaccination. 

I  can  readily  sympathise  with,  and  even  applaud,  a  father  who, 
with  the  presumed  dread  or  misgiving  in  his  mind,  is  willing  to 
submit  to  multiplied  judicial  penalties  rather  than  expose  his  child 
to  the  risk  of  an  infection  so  ghastly. 
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It  is  chiefly  in  the  hope  of  suggesting  a  deliverance  from  this 
opprobrium  to  our  nation,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  rhetoric  with 
which  our  House  of  Commons  is  annually  vexed  on  the  subject  of 
compulsory  vaccination,  that  I  have  undertaken  the  present  essay. 

III. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  in  this  country,  especially  by 
Mr.  Ceely,  of  Aylesbury,  for  resorting,  for  a  supply  of  vaccine  matter, 
to  its  original  source,  the  cow ;  but  with  no  abiding  good  result  that 
I  am  aware  of.  In  the  year  1868  a  systematic  plan  was  successfully 
devised  and  matured  for  that  purpose  in  Belgium.  Of  this  plan, 
which  is  patronised  by  the  government,  and  administered  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Worlomont,  Secretary  to  the  Medical  Congress  of 
Brussels,  I  proceed  to  give  a  brief  description. 

A  healthy  and  well-nourished  calf,  about  three  months  old,  is 
hired  from  a  butcher,  and  vaccinated  in  the  usual  way,  on  its  shaved 
abdomen,  in  about  sixty  places.  Upon  the  punctures  thus  made 
vesicles  form,  as  from  ordinary  vaccination  in  the  human  body. 
These  vesicles  run  their  due  course,  and  the  vaccine  virus  which 
they  contain  is  ripe  and  fit  for  use  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of 
that  course — for  use,  namely,  from  the  living  animal  in  direct 
vaccination,  and  for  collection  in  a  fluid  state  into  tubes,  or  in  a  dry 
state  on  ivory  points,  for  the  purpose  of  vaccination  which  is  indirect. 
After  seven  days  the  calf  is  returned  to  the  butcher,  none  the  worse 
for  what  has  happened. 

The  accuracy  of  this  short  detail  has  been  warranted  to  me  by 
Mr.  George  Critchett,  who  during  a  visit  to  Brussels  closely  inspected 
the  whole  process.  It  has  also  been  personally  witnessed  by  Mr. 
Colam,  and  by  him  acquitted  of  all  imputation  of  cruelty  to  the 
animals  concerned. 

Now  are  these  vaccinations  effectual  ?  Does  the  infection  *  take '  ? 

It  is  stated  in  Dr.  Worlomont's  Keport  that  when  the  operation 
is  rightly  performed,  each  puncture  with  lymph  from  the  living 
animal  produces  a  vesicle  which  may  vie  with  the  best  that  result 
from  vaccination  with  human  lymph.  As  to  the  virtue  of  the  dry 
vaccine  matter  carried  on  ivory  points,  the  following  is  the  outcome 
of  the  experience  of  thirty-six  of  the  most  eminent  practisers  of 
medicine  in  Belgium.  Out  of  a  total  of  500  cases,  479  were  suc- 
cessful, or  96  per  cent.  Of  5,425  instances  of  revaccination  there 
were  3,419  successful,  or  63  per  cent. 

He  adds,  upon  what  authority  I  know  not,  that  the  best  vac- 
cinators  in  England  claim  only  95  successes  in  100  cases  of  vaccina- 
tion with  dry  human  lymph  on  ivory  points. 

Of  the  protective  power  of  the  Brussels  vaccinations,  Dr.  Worlo- 
mont cites  the  following  conclusive  evidence : — 
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Among  more  than  10,000  children  vaccinated  at  Brussels  from 
1865  to  1870,  and  living  afterwards  amidst  the  terrible  epidemic  of 
small-pox  which  alarmed  everybody  in  1870  and  1871,  there  was  not 
known  a  single  instance  of  an  attack  of  small-pox ;  and  the  same 
absolute  immunity  from  that  disease  was  enjoyed  by  the  far  greater 
number  of  revaccinated  persons  who  also  lived  within  the  sphere  of 
the  contagious  epidemic. 

The  quantity  of  vaccine  matter  generated  in  the  calf  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  estimate  that  a  single  animal  will  supply  enough 
for  similarly  vaccinating  its  successor,  and  also  for  performing  the 
operation  upon  a  regiment  of  400  soldiers. 

The  plant,  so  to  speak,  provided  for  these  actual  proceedings 
consists  of  two  waiting-rooms,  one  for  applicants  who  pay  for  the 
vaccinations,  the  other,  and  larger,  for  those  who,  or  whose  children, 
are  vaccinated  gratuitously.  There  are  also  two  other  rooms,  appro- 
priately furnished,  one  of  which  communicates  directly  with  a  stable 
capable  of  containing  six  calves  ;  and  this  stable  opens  upon  a  portion 
of  the  Zoological  Garden  at  Brussels,  and  can  therefore  be  kept  sweet 
and  perfectly  clean. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  the  whole  establishment,  which  are 
defrayed  by  the  government,  are  but  moderate  in  amount. 

Surely  similar  institutions  might  be  formed  in  London,  and  in  all 
the  large  towns  of  this  rich  kingdom,  whereat  the  general  public 
might  obtain  vaccination  from  the  baby  or  from  the  calf  at  their 
pleasure,  while  compelled  vaccination  should  in-  all  casss  be  from  the 
calf  alone.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  this  could  be  effected,  under  the 
authority  and  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  without 
derogation  from  the  Status  or  the  emoluments  of  our  licensed  vac- 
cinators,  and  therefore  without  opposition  on  their  part. 

There  are  sufficient  grounds — besides  the  avoidance  of  the  risk, 
small  or  great,  of  disseminating  with  the  vaccine  virus  the  obnoxious 
human  poison — for  seeking  a  fresh  source  of  the  former.  Dr.  Jenner 
himself  was  not  without  apprehension  that  the  repeated  transmission 
of  the  vaccine  lymph  from  one  human  being  to  another,  without 
recurring  to  the  cow,  might  impair  its  virtue.  Long  ago  I  had  for 
one  year  a  seat,  as  the  Senior  Censor  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  at 
the  National  Vaccine  Board,  and  I  then  had  opportunities  of  satisfy- 
ing myself  that  lymph  which  had  been  transmitted  from  person  to 
person  ever  since  the  time  of  Jenner  continued  to  produce  what 
appeared  to  me  a  very  perfect  vesicle.  But  Mr.  Simon  has  stated 
some  strong  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  '  occasional  impermanence 
of  protection  may  depend  upon  impairment  in  the  specific  power  of 
vaccine  contagion — an  impairment  arising  in  the  transmission  of  that 
contagion  through  many  generations  of  men.'  Dr.  Gregory  and  Mr. 
Estlin  also  have  recorded  facts  showing  '  that  the  vaccine  lymph,  by 
passing  through  the  bodies  of  many  persons,  loses,  in  process  of  time, 
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some  essential  part  of  its  activity.'  This  opinion  gathers  force  from 
a  very  curious  result  of  the  experience  furnished  by  the  Prussian 
army.  It  appears  that  where  the  vaccine  supply  has  seldom  or  never 
been  renewed  from  the  cow,  the  proportionate  resusceptibility  of 
vaccine  disease  at  a  given  age  (and  therefore,  it  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed, the  susceptibility  of  small-pox  also)  has  undergone  a  progres- 
sive increase.  i  And,'  argues  Mr.  Simon,  *  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  infantine  generations  of  a  country  could,  crop  by  crop,  suc- 
cessively derive  less  permanent  constitutional  impressions  from 
vaccination,  unless  the  efficient  cause  of  those  impressions — the 
vaccine  contagion  itself — had  year  by  year  undergone  enfeeblement 
of  its  powers.' 

Mr.  Marson's  testimony  is  in  concordance  with  all  this.  He  said 
that  in  the  course  of  years,  vaccine  lymph,  by  passing  many  times 
through  the  human  body,  became  humanised ;  that  the  cicatrices, 
according  to  his  own  experience,  were  not  so  good  as  they  had  been 
formerly ;  and  that  the  mortality  after  vaccination,  estimated  on  a 
large  scale,  had  shown  a  considerable  increase — viz.  from  6*56  per 
cent,  for  twenty  years,  from  1836  to  1855,  up  to  9'2  per  cent,  out  of 
1,958  cases,  for  the  years  1863  and  1864. 

The  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Dr.  Eisdon  Bennett, 
informs  me  that  in  the  year  1870  he  was  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  saw 
in  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  that  city  some  rooms  fitted  up  for 
vaccinating  upon  and  from  the  heifer,  and  witnessed  and  admired 
there  also  the  decency  and  strict  attention  to  order  and  cleanliness 
with  which  the  whole  process  was  conducted. 

That  those  better  methods  practised  in  Eussia  and  in  Belgium, 
which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  describe,  may  be  clearly  recog- 
nised and  frankly  adopted  in  these  kingdoms,  is  my  most  earnest 
hope  and  desire. 

THOMAS  WATSON. 
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THE  FUTURE   OF  ENGLISH  WOMEN. 

AFTEK  a  struggle  of  twenty  years,  the  movement  for  female  eman- 
cipation bids  fair  to  become  a  self-sustaining  agent  and,  possibly,  a 
portentous  power  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  It  has  as  yet 
barely  reached  its  ostensible  goal,  but  it  has  conquered  a  position 
from  which  in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  recede,  and  from  which 
it  is  almost  as  impossible  that  it  should  not  advance.  The  defenders 
of  female  suffrage  are  still  only  a  minority  in  Parliament,  but  they 
are  a  large  minority  and  an  energetic  one.  The  facilities  granted 
during  the  last  session  to  female  students  of  medicine  are  neutralised 
by  the  closing  of  all  our  hospitals  against  them  ;  but  this  obstruction 
cannot  logically  be  maintained,  because  women  already  assist  in  their 
capacity  of  nurses  in  every  process  of  hospital  treatment,  and  sex 
therefore  cannot  justify  their  exclusion.  The  opponents  of  female 
competition  in  the  practice  of  medicine  have  entrenched  themselves 
in  a  position  which  is  inherently  weak,  and  although  such  weakness 
may  be  of  little  account  whilst  the  strength  of  a  large  principle  and 
a  collective  will  is  behind  it,  it  means  a  great  deal  in  the  present 
case,  in  which  the  will  is  subjected  to  continued  pressure,  and  the 
principle  to  continued  attack ;  in  which,  above  all,  the  principle  is 
obscure  and  the  will  not  indisputably  one  with  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
doubt  that  sooner  or  later  an  obstacle  l  will  be  overcome  in  which 
professional  jealousy  and  old-world  ideas  of  'protection'  play 
apparently  so  large  a  part ;  and  when  once  the  medical  profession  has 
been  thrown  open  to  women  the  question  of  sexual  disabilities  is  at 
an  end.  The  line  which  may  still  be  drawn  between  the  female 
doctor,  whose  functions  are  exercised  in  the  sick-room,  and  the 
woman  whose  professional  arena  would  be  the  church,  the  law-court, 
or  the  chamber  of  legislation,  holds  good  in  theory,  but  will  be  found 
non-existent  in  practice.  The  suffrage  may  be  withheld ;  and  if  it  is 
withheld,  there  will  be  no  female  members  of  Parliament  and,  what 
is  more  to  the  immediate  point,  no  direct  female  influence  in  politi- 
cal life.  But  whether  politically  represented  or  not,  the  destiny  of 

1  Since  this  paper  was  written  the  end  in  question  has  been  in  a  sufficient  degree 
attained. 
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women  will  be  the  same.  They  will  triumph  by  reason  of  the  social 
independence  which  will  be  an  indirect  political  power.  Directly  or 
indirectly,  actually  or  potentially,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  battle  for 
female  emancipation  will  have  been  won. 

For  good  or  for  evil  ?  That  is  the  question  which  must  obtrude 
itself  on  every  impartial  mind  in  presence  of  a  movement  of  which 
the  avowed  object  is  nothing  less  than  a  remodelling  of  the  aims,  the 
interests,  and  the  activities  of  a  whole  sex  ;  whilst  the  answers  which 
greet  us  from  either  side  of  the  struggle  contribute  very  little  to  its 
solution.  If  one  party  declare  the  movement  to  be  ill-judged  and  un- 
necessary, the  other  pronounce  it  both  necessary  and  good.  They 
point  to  the  crying  evils  which  it  is  destined  to  remedy ;  to  the 
thousands  of  solitary  women  for  whom  it  claims  only  the  means  of 
living ;  who  are  starving  in  body  or  languishing  in  soul  because  the 
fiction  of  a  protecting  sex  interposes  itself  between  them  and  the 
means  of  self-preservation.  They  tell  us  this  state  of  things  must  be 
abolished,  and  if  results  less  obviously  desirable  should  ultimately 
ensue  from  the  measures  essential  to  its  abolition,  those  results  will 
be  justified  by  their  necessity.  They  will  rather  need  no  justification 
because  the  law  of  nature  will  have  brought  them  about ;  because 
according  to  all  rational  religion  and  all  true  philosophy,  the  law  of 
nature  is  progress  ;  and  because  therefore  every  great  social  change 
takes  place  under  this  law,  and  must  prove  conformable  to  it.  They 
are  not  content  with  saying  that  the  changes  they  are  striving  to 
effect  may  lead  to  greater  evils,  or  evils  as  great,  though  of  a  different 
kind,  as  those  which  we  desire  to  remedy,  but  that  the  necessity  is 
strong  enough  to  justify  the  risk  or  indeed  to  compel  it.  They 
deduce  the  necessity  of  the  change  from  its  present  goodness,  and  its 
ultimate  goodness  from  its  present  necessity ;  and  thus  locking  up 
premiss  and  conclusion  in  a  circle,  in  which,  according  to  a  time- 
honoured  method,  they  are  made  to  prove  each  other,  they  present  a 
case  for  discussion  which  it  is  difficult  even  clearly  to  state.  We  are 
everywhere  on  slippery  ground.  We  scarcely  even  gain  a  footing  by 
accepting  the  proposition  that  all  change  is  progress,  and  therefore 
for  the  best ;  because  every  class  of  mind  has  its  peculiar  way  of  con- 
ceiving what  is  best,  and  according  to  the  various  shades  of  religious 
and  philosophic  rationalism  which  are  respectively  present  in  the 
movement,  the  object  of  progress  will  be  the  individual  or  the  race, 
a  moral  existence  not  limited  by  the  visible  life,  or  the  organic 
mode  of  being  which  begins  and  ends  there ;  the  perfecting  of  the 
existing  social  order,  or  its  destruction  ;  which  conflicting  opinions 
may  even  alternate  in  a  single  mind.  These  uncertainties  of  theoiy 
do  not  affect  our  estimate  of  the  (primarily  material)  sufferings  to 
which  '  superfluous '  women  are  exposed,  but  they  must  essentially 
affect  our  judgment  of  the  manner  in  which  these  sufferings  should 
be  met.  They  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  but  an  empirical 
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treatment  of  the  social  disease  of  which  we  all  perceive  the  symp- 
toms, leaving  only  the  choice  between  cautious  empiricism  and  bold 
quackery  ;  between  watching  the  case  patiently,  applying  palliatives 
wherever  possible,  and  leaving  time  and  nature  to  do  what  they  can 
— and  frankly  blunting  or  destroying  whatever  part  of  the  organism 
has  become  cause  of  pain.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  patients' 
more  demonstrative  friends  are  adopting  the  latter  course. 

We  have,  nevertheless,  in  dealing  with  the  nature  and  history  of 
the  '  Woman's  Eights '  movement,  an  advantage  which  is  wanting  to 
the  study  of  almost  every  other  known  problem  of  social  or  political 
life.  Social  and  political  difficulties,  as  a  rule,  have  their  beginning 
in  the  beginning  of  society  itself.  They  represent  facts  and  in- 
fluences of  such  gradual  growth,  of  such  organic  interdependence, 
that  we  cannot  even  imagine  a  remedy  less  destructive  than  the 
disease,  or  that  would  not,  by  some  natural  reaction,  increase  it. 
We  can  scarcely  think  away  any  existing  social  evil  without  mentally 
renouncing  a  corresponding  good.  But  we  can  think  away  the 
'  Woman '  question  and  its  intricacies  by  simply  imagining  the  pro- 
portion of  our  marrying  men  to  be  as  great  as  it  once  was.  This 
may  seem  at  first  sight  only  to  postpone  the  difficulty  because  the 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  possible  English  husbands  is  itself  a 
•complex  fact  deeply  rooted  in  the  conditions  of  our  modern  national 
life ;  but  it  represents  a  special  development  of  that  life,  and  we  can 
imagine,  as  indeed  we  see,  national  existences,  analogous  to  our  own, 
in  which  this  particular  phase  has  been  avoided.  The  existence  of  a 
large  class  of  supernumerary  women  is  an  accomplished  fact,  but  it 
is  a  comparatively  recent  fact ;  it  is  a  fact  which  may  be  judged'  by 
contrast,  and  which  therefore  supplies  the  materials  for  a  public 
opinion  so  far  distinct  and  so  far  unanimous  as  might  at  least  insure 
a  more  consistent  caution  in  the  handling  of  it. 

In  thus  declaring  that  the  most  important  antecedent,  if  not  the 
direct  cause,  of  the  movement  for  female  emancipation,  has  been  the 
increasing  rarity  of  marriage — that  if  this  rarity  did  not  absolutely 
create  the  movement,  it'  has  hastened  it  to  a  scarcely  Hmitable 
extent — I  shall  be  met  by  a  direct  denial  on  the  part  of  most  of  its 
advocates.  Whilst  many  of  them  believe  that  development  into  an 
independent  and  responsible  social  unit  is  the  final  destiny  of  woman, 
which  no  set  of  circumstances  can  substantially  retard,  or  need  sub- 
stantially assist,  all  unite  in  declaring  that  the  first  impulse  towards 
it  was  as  much  inspired  by  the  wrongs  of  married  women,  as  by  the 
increasing  necessities  of  the  unmarried;  and  that  the  frank  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  on  which  those  wrongs  had  come  to  pass, 
could  involve  nothing  less  than  the  reconsidering  of  the  entire 
position  of  the  sex.  This  argument  would  be  just  if  marriage  were 
an  ordinary  legal  contract,  to  be  employed  as  an  ordinary  illustration 
of  the  securities  which  such  contracts  demand,  and  of  the  evils 
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attendant  on  withholding  them;  and  it  is  precisely  because  the 
'  Woman's  Rights '  party,  headed  by  Mr.  Mill,  agree  more  or  less  in 
regarding  marriage  as  such  a  contract,  that  thinkers  of  the  old 
school  must  be  content  to  remain  permanently  at  issue  with  them. 
Those  who  believe  that  there  are  emotional  elements  in  marriage 
into  which  legislation  cannot  penetrate,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
they  lie  outside  its  sphere,  will  never  believe  that  a  movement  to 
secure  a  wife's  means  of  livelihood  against  a  husband's  selfishness  or 
weakness,  even  if  initiated  or  supported  by  those  directly  concerned, 
could  have  developed  into  a  general  attack  upon  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  men,  unless  the  interests  and  influence  of  a  majority  of 
single  women  had  been  brought  into  the  field.  Those  who  resent 
such  scepticism  must  explain  away  the  fact  that  every  woman  about 
to  marry  a  man  of  her  own  choice,  submits  unwillingly  to  those  legal 
settlements  of  his  property  or  hers,  which  imply  the  possibility  of  future 
discord  between  them ;  that  the  majority  will  make  any  sacrifice  or 
concession  rather  than  admit  to  the  world  that  their  confidence  has 
been  mistaken.  They  must  explain  away  the  reluctance  with  which 
the  women  whom  no  settlements  protect  accept  the  existing  benefits  of 
the  law  ;  the  manner  in  which  they  will  shield  brutal  or  drunken  hus- 
bands against  punishment  for  the  outrages  they  have  inflicted  on  them ; 
the  conviction  which  animates  wives  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
that  whatever  their  matrimonial  trials  may  be,  no  good  can  come  of 
interference  with  them  ;  that  whatever  mockery  the  fact  may  hold, 
man  and  wife  must  be  treated  as  one.  In  agitations  like  the  present 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  spurious  excitement  from  that  which  is 
genuine,  and  any  theory  we  propound  with  respect  to  it  may  be 
temporarily  knocked  down,  either  by  the  production  of  a  list  of 
signatures,  or  by  the  assurance  that  printed  names  and  arguments  are, 
in  this  case,  no  fair  representation  of  the  private  opinion  of  the 
country  ;  yet  no  impartial  person  can  deny  that  the  Woman's  Rights 
movement  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  impress  of  the  celibate  female 
interests  which  it  is  so  largely  calculated  to  promote.  However  it 
may  strengthen  itself  by  arguments  ostensibly  drawn  from  the 
moralities  of  married  life,  its  very  tone  is  characteristic  of  a  socially 
independent  class ;  and  it  is  because  the  feelings  of  such  a  class 
underlie  demands  which  are  in  themselves  to  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  sex,  or  rather  might  be  so,  that  the  agitation  is  at  once  so 
difficult  to  oppose  and  so  full  of  dangers  if  allowed  free  play.  The 
exclusion  of  married  women  from  the  suffrage  has  been  considered  a 
necessary  provision,  even  amongst  those  who  rejected  any  such 
measure  on  the  ground  of  sex ;  and  yet,  if  all  women  were  wives  or 
likely  to  become  so,  their  admission  to  electoral  rights  would  pro- 
bably have  no  evil  result,  since  all  that  is  excessive  in  their  con- 
servatism would  yield  to  the  larger  contact  with  life,  whilst  their 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  domestic  and  social  order  would 
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remain  unchanged.  If  all  women  were  wives,  or  likely  to  become 
so,  trades  and  professions  might  be  thrown  open  to  them  without  fear 
of  even  momentary  collision  between  the  interests  of  the  two  sexes ; 
since  each  would  be  working  for  the  good  of  the  other,  and  both 
would  profit  by  the  increased  quantity  and  efficiency  of  the  work 
done.  If  all  women  were  wives,  or  likely  to  become  so,  they  might 
compete  for  educational  honours,  and  be  allowed  to  exercise  any 
profession  for  which  their  -education  might  qualify  them ;  since  the 
exceptionally  constituted  would  alone  follow  it  to  the  sacrifice  of 
marriage  or  the  comparative  subordination  of  its  duties,  whilst  those 
of  average  powers  would  adopt  intellectual  pursuits,  if  they  adopted 
them  at  all,  as  secondary  to  it.  The  standard  of  female  existence  would 
be  raised,  whilst  the  continued  opportunity  for  exercising  the  feelings 
most  natural  to  a  woman's  heart  would  preserve  its  balance.  These 
conditions,  howerer,  do  not  exist,  and  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  exceptional  social  state  that  the  question  needs  to  be  considered. 

If  I  say  that  the  present  movement  for  female  emancipation  is 
principally  a  movement  for  the  emancipation  of  single  women,  I  do 
not  for  an  instant  mean  that  it  is  the  less  to  be  respected  on  that 
account :  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  should  be  regarded  with 
additional  respect  and  with  peculiar  tenderness.  Whatever  ridicule 
may  attach  to  the  idea  of  spinsterhood,  in  the  attributes  in  which 
individual  members  of  the  class  sometimes  love  to  clothe  themselves, 
disappears  in  presence  of  a  band  of  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions 
setting  aside  the  smaller,  if  sometimes  the  gentler,  feelings  of  their 
sex,  and  plunging  into  the  battle  of  life  in  which  there  have  been 
long  so  few  to  help  and  so  many  to  oppose  them.  That  they  are 
impelled,  if  not  actually  forced  to  do  it,  is  one  of  the  saddest  and 
most  solemn  realities  of  our  modern  life.  Numbers  of  women,  not 
otherwise  needy,  are  born  into  a  mutilated  existence,  and  even  if 
their  endeavours  to  penetrate  into  forbidden  spheres  of  activity  were 
less  often  actuated  by  ambitions  as  honest  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
human  motive  to  be  ;  even  if  they  were  more  often  prompted  by  the 
mere  desire  of  life,  of  which  restlessness  and  curiosity  constitute  the 
most  usual  forms,  who  would  be  justified  in  throwing  the  first  stone  ? 
Who  can  deny  that,  though  we  are  men  and  women,  we  are  also 
human  beings,  and  that  we  have  the  rights,  if  also  the  duties,  of  an 
existence  that  is  not  all  identified  with  our  sex?  The  maiden 
'  toilers '  of  our  day  are  a  distinctive  branch  of  the  great  human 
family  with  distinctive  obligations  and  distinctive  rights ;  and  in  the 
sight  of  the  lookers-on  their  right  to  live  should  be  stronger  than 
their  duty  so  to  live,  that  coming  generations  may  not  suffer  through 
them.  For  themselves,  however,  this  relation  is  reversed,  and  they 
incur  a  grave  responsibility  if,  because  they  are  themselves,  whether 
voluntarily  or  from  necessity,  outside  the  pale  of  marriage,  they 
introduce  or  strengthen  a  state  of  things  which  may  increase  the 
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number  of  those  inevitably  excluded  from  it ;  if,  to  use  the  words  of 
a  contemporary  writer,  their  labours  tend  to  stereotype  the  symptoms 
of  that  social  malady  of  which  their  own  existence  is  a  proof.  Col- 
lectively they  acknowledge  no  such  intention,  or  any  act  by  which  it 
could  be  proved ;  but  we  cannot  acquit  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
of  a  certain  indifference  to  results,  and  of  frequently  connecting  very 
clear  and  powerful  presentations  of  the  evils  to  be  remedied  with  a 
reckless  and  arbitrary  apportionment  of  the  means  of  cure.  "Whilst 
all  unite  in  demanding  sexual  equality  before  the  law,  no  two  persons 
or  sets  of  persons  demand  it  entirely  from  the  same  point  of  view  'or 
to  the  same  end.  All  rush  alike  on  the  tree  of  liberty,  each  thinking 
to  shake  from  it  his  or  her  own  desired  fruit,  and  all  believing  that 
none  but  the  desired  fruit  will  fall.  As  the  five  pounds  Mr.  Caudle 
has  lent  away  are  equivalent  in  Mrs.  Caudle's  reasoning  to  the  col- 
lective enjoyment  of  everything  she  can  think  of  as  purchasable  by 
five  pounds,  so  is  every  defect  of  woman's  character  and  condition, 
ignorance,  aimlessness,  inefficiency,  vanity,  and  in  great  measure 
prostitution,  charged  directly  or  indirectly  on  female  subordination 
and  the  state  of  public  opinion  which  it  has  produced  ;  and  emanci- 
pation is  represented  as  the  only  possible  cure,  though  to  a  common 
observer  it  may  far  overshoot  the  mark  or  fall  as  decidedly  below  it. 
Women  are  constantly  obliged  to  support  themselves,  and  work  must 
be  provided  for  them ;  therefore  all  men  who  are  in  possession  of 
possible  woman's  work  should  be  induced  to  emigrate  and  leave  a 
clear  field  behind  them..  Women  need  education  that  they  may 
make  more  contented  spinsters  and  more  useful  wives ;  be  stronger 
against  the  various  temptations  of  their  sex  ;  therefore,  a  masculine 
mental  training  shall  be  provided  for,  and  the  learned  professions 
thrown  open  to,  them.  Whilst  one  champion  of  emancipation  speaks 
in  the  name  and  in  the  interest  of  possible  wives  and  mothers, 
another  legislates  in  frank  repudiation  of  any  reference  of  woman's 
development  to  her  possible  relations  with  men  ;  but  all  agree  that 
the  training  which  makes  the  most  independent  single  women,  will 
produce  the  best  wives,  and  that  the  results  of  female  emancipation 
will  necessarily  stop  short  exactly  where  self-helpfulness  would  be- 
come unlovely  and  courage  coarse — this  trust  in  the  future  being 
justifiable  from  every  point  of  view  if  they  are  dealing  to  the  best  of 
their  knowledge  with  the  present ;  from  none  whatever,  if  they  are 
not.  The  great  question  at  issue  is  precisely  this :  whether  the 
advocates  of  the  movement  are  dealing  to  the  best  of  human  know- 
ledge with  the  present,  and  they  can  only  prove  that  they  are  doing 
so  by  proving  that  the  evils  which  we  are  called  upon  to  remedy 
cannot  be  remedied  by  any  measures  less  subversive  than  those  of 
which  they  now  urge  the  adoption.  The  most  cursory  survey  of 
existing  facts  is  sufficient  to  show  that  as  yet  no  such  proof  is 
forthcoming. 

3x2 
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The  objects  comprised  in  the  struggle  for  female  independence 
are,  or  have  been,  briefly  these :  the  opening  to  them  of  all  trades 
and  professions ;  the  means  of  an  education  which  shall  fit  them  for 
the  exercise  of  the  desired  trade  or  profession,  raising  at  the  same 
time  their  qualification  for  domestic   life ;  the  extension   to   them 
of  the  Parliamentary  franchise,  both  as  a  sign  of  their  emancipa- 
tion, and  a  guarantee  for  its  practical  results — this   last  privilege 
being  considered  as  not  only  involving  all  others,  but  indispensable 
to  their  complete  attainment.     To  begin  then  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.      We  are  told  that  the  interests  of  women  will  never   be 
sufficiently   considered  in    our  legislature  till  they  are  directly  re- 
presented   there;    and    principally  for   this   reason,  that  men   are 
selfish,  and  prone  to  overlook  the  necessities  of  the  other  sex  or  sacrj- 
fice  them  to  their  own.     Now  we  will  admit  that  men  are  selfish. 
They  admit  it  themselves,  and  it  is  perhaps  beside  the  mark  to 
suggest,  that  all  humanity  is  so  more  or  less,  and  that  whilst  men 
appear  more  selfish  than  women,  they  are  in  fact  only  differently  so ; 
the  greater  productive  energy  and  consequent  self-assertiveness  of 
the   one   sex  making  selfishness  personal,  whilst   the   more  plastic 
and  sympathetic  nature  of  the  other  renders  it  in  its  case  vicarious. 
Ifor  would  it  be  wise  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that,  whilst  men  are 
often  capable  of  sacrificing  their  own  happiness  to  an  idea,  a  vast 
number  of  women  would  sacrifice  the  universal  happiness  to  a  baby, 
which  is  as  yet  too  unconscious  of  its  own  existence  to  be  even  the 
better  for  the  sacrifice ;  because  this  might  be  turned  into  an  over- 
whelming argument   for   the   higher   mental  training   of  mothers; 
whereas  this  animal  devotion  to  their  own  offspring  has  as  much 
its  necessary  ends  to  serve,  as  the  man's  more  godlike  natural  power 
of  making  all  things  subservient  to  himself.     But  we  need  not  admit 
that,  because  men  are  selfish,  they  are  blindly  and  narrowly  so ;  and  it 
is  only  a  blind  and  narrow  selfishness  that  can  prompt  one  class  to 
seek  its  own  good  in  the  systematic  oppression  of  another  closely 
connected  with  it.     Such  selfishness  is  regarded  as  inexpedient  in 
social  relations  which  are  distinct  almost  to  antagonism  ;  and,  as  we 
were  justly  reminded  in  the  debate  of  the  9th  of  April,  1875,  men  can- 
not regard  women  as  antagonistic  in  the  sense  in  which  one  class  in 
&  social  hierarchy  may  be  antagonistic  to  another.     They  cannot 
dissociate  their  own  interests  from  those  of  their  daughters,  sisters, 
and  wives,  nor  find  any  lessening  of  their  own  burden  in  maintaining 
them  in  unnecessary  uselessness  and  dependence.     It  is  true  that 
there  are  class  or  trade  interests  distinct  from  the  general  feeling  of 
sex,  and  that  these  interests  have  offered,  and  may  still  for  a  time 
offer,  unjust  and  vexatious  hindrances  to  the  due  employment  of 
women;  but  they  are  the  expression  of  a  spirit  from  which  both 
.sexes  suffer  alike,  and  which  it  is  equally  in  the  interest  of  society 
to  repress,  whether  men  or  women  be  its  immediate  victims  ;  indeed, 
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the  men  who  most  strenuously  oppose  interference  of  women  in  legis- 
lation will,  from  this  very  adherence  to  the  old  landmarks  of  social 
life,  be  the  more  chivalrously  indignant  that  where  they  are  allowed 
to  workj  a  mechanical  disadvantage  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Stafford- 
shire Potteries)  should  be  forced  upon  them  ;  or  that  those  rights  of 
competition  which  are  now  accepted  as  the  most  vitalising  principle  of 
trade  and  manufacture  should  be  suspended  or  otherwise  neutralised 
on  the  ground  that  the  competing  persons  are  women.  The  body  of 
Englishmen  have  perhaps  not  been  quick  to  see  the  necessity  for  im- 
provement in  the  position  of  their  countrywomen  ;  very  quick  or 
very  skilful  in  acting  up  to  the  discovery ;  and  it  is  possible  that, 
without  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  from  individuals  of  the  other 
sex  and  its  few  especial  supporters  in  their  own,  they  would  not  have 
acted  at  all.  But  it  is  difficult  for  any  section  of  society  to  form 
an  entirely  just  estimate  of  the  condition  of  another,  radically  diffi- 
cult when  the  difference  is  one  of  sex,  and  the  oversight  was  the 
more  excusable  in  the  present  case  that  those  for  whom  relief  is 
claimed  have  been  themselves  as  slow  in  recognising  the  need  of  it. 
The  more  surely  also  we  trace  the  indirect  action  of  women  in  the  re- 
forms already  effected,  the  less  reason  is  there  for  denying  that  such 
indirect  action  may  prove  sufficient  for  their  continuance. 

What  had  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
women  as  far  back  as  the  spring  before  last  is  briefly  stated  in  the 
Times  in  an  article  on  the  Disabilities  Removal  Debate : — 

Whether  a  Female  Franchise  would  be  likely  to  mend  this  state  of  things, 
remains  to  be  proved.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  without  the  aid  of  the  Female 
Franchise  great  and  successful  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  increase  their 
share  of  educational  advantages  and  proper  industrial  employments.  In  higher,, 
middle,  and  elementary  schools,  in  the  employment  of  teaching,  in  the  distribution 
of  endowments,  in  the  telegraph,  and  some  other  public  offices,  and  in  private 
establishments,  women  may  be  said  to  hare  gained  ground  considerably  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  with  the  tide  of  opinion  and  sympathy  still  in  their  favour. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Forsyth's  Bill  itself  testifies  to  a  general  sentiment  doing  the  work  of 
legislation.  If,  then,  there  be  a  wrong,  as  may  well  be  admitted,  still  this  wrong  is 
in  process  of  removal,  and  tke  process  may,  perhaps,  be  better  let  alone. 

For  the  actual  prospects  of  the  movement,  we  need  only  take  the  evi- 
dence of  a  single  number  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Journal,  that 
of  November  1876,  which  is  obviously  not  interested  in  overstating 
them : — 

We  referred  last  month  to  the  commendable  action  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Cape  Argus — introducing  girls  into  the  composing  department  of  that  newspaper, 
in  spite  of  the  interested  opposition  of  the  male  compositors.  Since  then  we  have 
been  informed  that  several  printers  in  this  country  have  successfully  tried  girls  as 
compositors.  A  large  portion  of  a  Scotch  country  weekly  newspaper,  the  Blair- 
ffowrie  Advertiser,  is  put  in  type  by  girls.  The  experiment  was  tried  in  the  office  of 
that  paper  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  we  understand  the  proprie- 
tor considers  it  highly  successful.  He  finds  that  the  girls  are  more  easily  taught 
than  boys,  and  that  they  are  more  careful  and  quiet. 
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.  An  article  entitled  '  State  Interference  in  the  Industrial  Employ- 
ment of  Women,'  gives  the  abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress  in  Liverpool,  by  Whateley  Cooke  Taylor,  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Factories,  stating  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
just  conditions,  nature,  and  limits  of  such  interference,  concluding 
with  these  words  : — 

I  contend,  then,  that  if  the  state  is  justified  in  shutting  up  certain  occupation 
from  women — and  I  believe  it  is — that  it  is  equally  justified  in  opening  up  and  facili- 
tating their  entry  into  others ;  and  that  the  extent  to  which  it  exerts  itself  in  the  one 
direction  should  measure  more  or  less  accurately  the  extent  to  which  it  may  justify 
itself  in  the  other. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  asks  whether  a  lady  can  prac- 
tise any  branch  of  the  law  in  England,  the  following  paragraph  is 
quoted  from  the  Englishwoman's  Review  : — 

If  the  medical  profession  may  now  be  considered  as  having  unlocked  its  doors 
to  women,  it  has  been  reserved  for  1875  also  to  find  an  '  open  sesame '  to  the  legal 
profession,  and  to  see  an  office  opened  for  women  lawyers.  The  two  ladies  who 
have  lately  opened  an  office  in  Chancery  Lane  are  not,  it  is  true,  entered  as  barristers 
at  any  Inns  of  Court.  A  woman  may  be  capable  of  paying  fees,  but  she  is  not  con- 
sidered qualified  to  '  eat  her  terms.'  But  the  capacity  of  these  ladies  is  already  well 
proved,  and  so  much  work  has  already  passed  into  their  hands,  that  we  are  told  they 
have  been  compelled  from  want  of  time  to  decline  some.  It  is  certain  that  there 
must  be  some  cases  in  which  women  would  rather  consult  a  woman  '  counsel,  learned 
in  the  law/  than  any  man.  There  is  nothing  unfeminine  in  drawing  conveyances, 
settlements,  or  wills,  or  even  declarations,  pleas,  or  rejoinders,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  same  spirit  of  antagonism  towards  the  efforts  of  women  will  be  roused  in  the 
legal  as  has  been  shown  in  the  sister  learned  profession. 

Next  follows  the  Daily  Telegraph  on  Education,  and  a  passage 
from  the  Saturday  Review,  both  advocating  a  larger  education  for 
women  ;  the  second  in  these  words  : — 

It  is  curious  that  so  few  mothers,  recognising  the  difficulty  of  finding  husbands 
for  their  daughters,  do  not  bring  them  up  with  views  beyond  marriage,  and  give  them 
at  least  a  chance  of  some  other  calling,  if  matrimony  should  fail  them.  A  man  does 
riot  make  a  bad  husband  because  he  has  a  profession.  A  woman  who  knows  that  in 
remaining  single  she  did  not  leave  herself  without  interest  and  occupation  would 
both  double  her  chance  of  marriage,  and  be  able  to  judge  calmly  of  an  offer  when  it 


The  journal  concludes  with  an  announcement  that 

the  Eight  Honourable  the  Lord  Coleridge  will  early  next  session  introduce  a  Bill 
to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  property  of  married  women.  The  object  of  the 
Bill  will  be  to  secure  to  a  married  woman  her  own  property,  and  make  her  liable 
for  her  own  contracts  as  if  she  were  a  single  woman. 

If  it  should  be  argued  that  the  majority  of  these  quotations  re- 
present opinions,  not  facts,  and  that  the  expressing  of  these  opinions 
proves  only  what  is  already  known — the  existence  of  a  large  number 
of  persons  who  hold  them — my  answer  is,  that  their  propagation 
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through  these  various  and  important  channels  is  itself  a  fact,  and  one 
of  no  mean  significance. 

I  add  an  extract  from  the  Times  of  the  8th  of  December,  1876. 
LADY  LAWYERS. — The  Council  of  University  College,  London,  have  awarded 
the  Joseph  Hume  Scholarship  in  Jurisprudence  to  a  lady  who  has  already  taken  the 
first  place  in  all  the  classes  that  women  are  permitted  to  attend  at  this  institution, 
and  who  is  now  making  her  way  in  such  active  business  in  the  law  as  is  allowed  to 
persons  who  are  not  called  to  the  Bar.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  the  Benchers  of 
the  Inns  will  grant  the  '  call'  to  women,  but  if  they  prove  themselves  worthy  of  it, 
it  can  only  be  a  question  of  time. — Athenceum. 

Since,  therefore,  the  withholding  of  the  suffrage  can  avail  so  little 
to  exclude  women  from  any  branch  of  activity  to  which  they  are  by 
nature  or  circumstances  disposed,  the  question  becomes  the  more 
urgent,  whether  the  objects  they  now  propose  to  themselves  are 
necessary  and  just ;  whether  they  do  not  too  far  exceed  the  earlier 
programme  of  the  movement,  which  simply  claimed  that  women 
should  be  allowed  to  live,  and  that  to  this  end  the  increasing 
number  of  those  who  are  unprovided  should  have  fuller  legal  and 
educational  means  of  providing  for  themselves.  It  is  at  least  an 
arbitrary  conception  of  this  most  just  demand,  that  it  should  be  made 
to  imply  the  opening  to  them  of  all  careers,  although  the  great 
apostle  of  female  liberties,  J.  S.  Mill,  has  not  feared,  more  or  less 
distinctly,  to  advocate  such  a  course.  It  may  be  urged,  with  some 
show  of  justice,  that  men  are  in  possession  of  a  vast  amount  of  light 
manual  work  which  natural  fitness  would  consign  to  women,  and 
which  custom  did  consign  to  them  in  earlier  periods  of  our  history ; 
that  if  their  greater  physical  strength  gives  them  the  advantage 
over  women,  even  in  woman's  work,  the  subtlety  of  the  female  mind 
equally  justifies,  even  necessitates,  its  employment  in  the  more 
intellectual  labours  hitherto  confined  to  men ;  and  that  whilst  we 
credit  men  with  the  maximum,  women  with  the  minimum,  of  phy- 
sical power,  and  by  common  consent  leave  the  sword  to  be  wielded  by 
the  one  sex,  and  the  needle  to  be  almost  exclusively  plied  by  the 
other,  the  intermediate  fields  of  labour  should  be  equally  open  to 
both.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  what  constitutes  the  fitness 
of  work,  either  for  one  sex  or  the  other,  is  less  its  nature  than  its 
associations ;  the  habits  of  life  which  it  engenders  or  implies.  On 
this  ground  the  friends  of  women  view  with  dissatisfaction  the  per- 
formance by  men  of  what  is  obviously  women's  work,  justified 
though  it  be  by  the  fact  that  they  do  it  better ;  and  it  would  be  a 
wiser  ambition  on  the  part  of  women  to  reconquer  their  own  pro- 
vince than  to  show  how  much  of  man's  prescriptive  work  they  are 
capable  of  doing.  Nor  can  it  be  for  the  general  good  that  they 
should  ever  reconquer  what  has  been  their  own  till  they  have  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  that  which  is  still  indisputably  so.  House- 
hold work,  with  certain  definite  restrictions,  is  indisputably  their  own. 
And  no  one  can  witness  the  low  degree  of  beauty,  order,  and  comfort 
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which  prevails  in  many  middle-class  English  homes,  and  assent  to 
the  proposition  that  all  a  woman  can  do  in  her  own  exclusive  sphere  has- 
been  accomplished  there.  It  is  true  that  any  woman  who  may  devote 
herself  to  the  better  administration  of  her  father's,  her  husband's,  or 
her  brother's  home,  is  provided  for  in  the  possession  of  these  oppor- 
tunities ;  and  that  those  of  the  upper  classes  who  stand  alone  cannot 
be  expected  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  that  service  of  strange  households 
which  they  might  perform  with  more  intelligence  than  those  at 
present  engaged  in  it,  but  at  the  violation  of  every  feeling  and  habit 
of  their  earlier  life.  But  the  work  willingly  done  for  ourselves  may 
become  conceivable  as  done  for  others,  and  the  recent  appearance  of 
'  lady-helps '  proves  that  many  women  are  willing  under  certain 
conditions  to  accept  even  that  means  of  support.  There  would  at 
least  be  no  incongruity  in  the  fact  that  the  daughters  of  families,  of 
which  the  income  was  small,  should  share  in  their  household  work, 
leaving  only  the  harder  portions  of  it  to  be  performed  by  hired 
servants,  of  whom  one  would  thus  be  equal  to  all  the  necessary  residue 
of  the  functions  of  two,  three,  or  four.  One  of  the  earliest  and 
warmest  advocates  of  the  extension  of  woman's  work,  Miss  Bessie 
Parkes,  has  shown  how  beneficial  such  an  arrangement  would  prove 
in  the  case  of  the  many  women  who  are  left  penniless  at  their  father's 
death,  after  enjoying  comparative  luxury  until  then  ;  and  whom  thi& 
self-denying  economy,  practised  in  early  life,  might  leave  in  possession 
of  a  sum  of  money  which  would  insure  them  better  conditions  in 
marriage,  or  enable  them  the  more  easily  to  forego  it,  if  no  fitting- 
opportunity  occurred.  Nor  would  these  occupations  be  necessarily  so 
engrossing  as  to  leave  no  leisure  for  study,  or  so  entirely  without  the 
range  of  higher  knowledge  as  to  withhold  the  means  of  applying  it. 
The  period  of  the  highest  female  culture  in  England  was  certainly 
not  that  in  which  women  were  least  devoted  to  domestic  work ;  and 
though  many  things  have  changed  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
though  a  distinct  retrogression  would  be,  in  this  respect,  as  impossible 
as  it  is  little  to  be  desired,  there  is  a  kind  of  backward  going  which 
is  bound  up  in  every  natural  advance ;  the  rotatory  movement 
which  sweeps  old  things  into  the  current  of  the  new,  and  fuses  them- 
into  the  newer  which  are  to  come.  Some  such  tendency  would 
seem  to  be  at  work  now.  The  passion  for  ornament,  the  striving  for 
harmony  and  significance  in  the  embellishment  of  the  house,  the 
dress,  and  the  table,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  present  day, 
react  necessarily  on  the  humbler  details  of  existence,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible, if  not  even  probable,  that  this  morbid  extension  of  the  love  of 
beauty  may  be  the  means  of  reawakening  the  housewifely  instinct  in 
its  earlier  and  more  wholesome  form.  House  decoration  and  orna- 
mental (art)  needlework  are  now  recognised  ladies'  professions.  The 
South  Kensington  Schools  of  Cookery  are  attended  by  girls  of  every 
class,  and  though  it  is  as  yet  understood  that  they  are  rather  to  know 
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the  cook's  work  than  to  do  it,  mothers  may  some  day  become  aware 
that  those  of  their  daughters  who  have  a  talent  for  cookery,  will  be 
happier  in  exercising  that  talent,  than  in  struggling  to  acquire  an 
accomplishment  for  which  they  have  none  ;  that  the  huge  practical 
importance  and  scientific  basis  of  the  culinary  art  make  it^worthy 
of  study  even  for  such  of  them  as  have  the  power  of  learning  other 
and  apparently  higher  things  ;  when  women  of  all  classes  will  become 
aware  that  there  could  be  no  derogation  in  superintending  the 
cooking  of  a  dinner  for  themselves,  or  even  persons  who  willjpay 
them  for  it ;  and  that  if  '  lady-helps '  are  possible  in  the  nursery  and 
the  dressing-room,  they  are  not  necessarily  out  of  place  in  the 
kitchen  ;  the  less  so,  that  the  word  is  only  figuratively  used,  the  finer 
work  of  the  kitchen  department  not  being  necessarily  done  in  it. 
The  time  may  come  when  women  of  all  classes,  excepting  the  very 
rich  and  the  absolutely  poor,  will  rebel  against  that  tyranny  of 
fashion  which  leaves  them,  beyond  the  narrowest  limits,  no  choice 
in  the  style,  the  material,  or  the  expensiveness  of  their  dress ;  against 
the  scarcity  of  skilful  work  which  additionally  compels  those  of 
moderate  income  to  forego  the  graces  of  appearance,  which  no 
woman  ought  to  forego,  or  to  obtain  them  at  a  price  which  they  ought 
not,  and,  to  do  them  justice,  often  hate,  to  give ;  and  when  they  will 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  selecting  their  own  fashions  and 
carrying  them  out  by  some  system  of  cooperation  which  will 
supplant  the  second-rate  dressmakers,  retaining  their  most  competent 
assistants  themselves  if  they  please,  in  the  same  capacity,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  slide  back,  to  their  own  advantage  as  well  as  that  of  society 
at  large,  to  those  ranks  of  domestic  labour  which  ambition  and  emi- 
gration have  so  unmercifully  drained.  These  things  may  not,  as  they 
also  may,  all  come  to  pass ;  but  they  need  only  be  considered  possible 
to  be  proved  so.  The  modern  arguments  on  the  subject  are  well- 
known,  and  deceptively  plausible.  '  We  do  not  propose  to  abandon 
woman's  work,  but  to  enlarge  its  sphere.'  '  A  highly  educated  person 
will  do  everything  better  than  one  who  is  not  so.'  '  A  woman  who 
understands  medicine  will  be  the  more  conversant  with  the  principles 
of  cookery,  and  one  who  understands  law  will  be  the  more  conversant 
with  the  principles  on  which  domestic  order  may  be  maintained.' 
'The  improvement  in  education  which  will  qualify  one  class  of 
women  for  scientific  pursuits  will  raise  others  to  the  better  perform- 
ance of  the  humbler  kinds  of  work.'  '  The  changes  we  advocate  are 
calculated  to  benefit  every  department  of  life.'  To  all  of  which  may 
be  replied :  The  wider  spread  of  education  and  the  ambitions  which  it 
creates  tend  visibly  to  the  worse  or  more  unwilling  performance  of 
all  the  lower  kinds  of  work.2  The  woman  who  has  chosen  science  as 

2  The  readiness  displayed  at  the  present  moment  by  many  educated  women  to 
undertake  the  work  of  servants  must  be  considered  as  the  natural  reaction  against 
this  fact,  in  no  sense  disproving  it. 
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the  business  of  her  life,  will  gain  in  qualification  for  domestic  duties, 
but  as  certainly  lose  in  time  and  inclination  for  them.  This  point  of 
view  entirely  excludes  the  actual  necessity  of  not  only  enlarging  or 
readjusting  the  field  of  labour  for  women  without  incurring  the  cor- 
responding evil  of  narrowing  it  for  men,  but  promoting  such  a 
system  of  household  management  as  will  diminish  the  number  of 
women  who  need  to  be  thus  provided  for. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  with  far  greater  force,  these  are,  at  most, 
economic  considerations.  Why  not  leave  them,  like  other  economic 
considerations,  to  adjust  themselves  ?  What  moral  or  rational  war- 
rant have  we  for  opposing  such-  an  adjustment  ?  What  remains  to 
be  said,  if  the  tide  of  female  interests  is  distinctly  setting  in  a  direc- 
tion opposed  to  that  of  domestic  work — if  the  tide  of  circumstance, 
while  it  tends  to  beautify  such  work,  is  also  tending  to  supersede  it — 
if  modern  machinery  shall  continue  to  reduce  the  necessary  household 
labour,  whilst  the  system  already  successfully  initiated  of  household 
cooperation,  changes  more  and  more  the  character  and  amount  of 
the  necessary  household  supervision  ?  Can  abstract  theories  stem 
the  current  of  events,  and  can  the  women  in  whom  the  presentiment 
of  a  new  life  is  stirring  be  asked  to  stifle  it  for  the  hope  of  realising 
some  Utopian  vision  of  the  past  ?  Is  there  a  wisdom  higher  than 
that  of  an  obvious  organic  tendency  in  the  name  of  which  they  can 
be  called  upon  to  do  so  ?  These  questions  are  hard  to  answer.  They 
have  scarcely  yet  been  answered ;  and  the  advocates  of  the  so-called 
rights  of  women  declare  them  to  be  unanswerable. 

When  new  opinions  first  come  into  collision  with  an  established 
creed,  the  most  effective  reasoning  will  generally  proceed  from  the 
aggressive  side.  The  orthodox  party  are  slow  to  perceive  that  there 
is  room  for  argument,  and  when  they  do  perceive  it,  their  own  best 
arguments  are  not  immediately  at  their  command.  Most  persons 
have  realised  the  fact  that  their  strongest  and  also  most  justifiable 
impressions  are  those  for  which,  if  they  are  called  upon  to  explain 
them,  the  least  adequate  reasons  first  present  themselves  to  their 
minds  ;  and  this  tendency  can  be  none  the  weaker  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  natural  subordination  of  women,  there  is  not  a  merely 
personal  feeling  to  defend,  but  an  idea  which  has  subsisted  so  uni- 
versally, and  so  long,  as  apparently  to  need  no  defending.  It  is  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  equitable  settling  of  the  question  that  a  close, 
though  superficial,  logic  has  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  emanci- 
pation movement,  whilst  the  opposition  it  encounters  represents 
chiefly  those  instinctive  sentiments  which  may  be  combated  under 
the  name  of  prejudice  ;  and  which  resemble  prejudice  in  so  far  that 
they  have  only  a  limited  force  of  reasoning  at  their  command,  but  in 
so  little  that  they  accept  a  rational  defeat.  Their  strength  has  be- 
come their  weakness ;  and  though  they  still  hold  their  own  in  our 
legislature,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  the  issue  of  a  contest  in  which  the 
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militant  energy  of  a  young  conviction  is  thus  brought  to  bear  on  the 
rusty  weapons  and  disused  fortifications  of  a  world-old  belief.  This 
difficulty  of  re-establishing  a  proposition,  which  to  most  minds  has 
become  almost  self-evident,  is  complicated  by  the  practical  form 
which  the  '  woman '  question  has  assumed,  and  which  has  caused  its 
larger  issues  to  be  obscured  by  the  more  immediate  interests,  cor- 
porative or  professional,  that  it  was  calculated  to  affect.  It  would 
be  presumption  to  say  that  these  larger  considerations  were  in  no 
sense  present  to  the  intelligence  of  those  who  have  publicly  disputed 
the  claims  made  in  behalf  of  women,  or  that  their  words  have  not 
more  or  less  directly  suggested  them  ;  indeed,  as  far  as  Parliamentary 
discussion  goes,  the  advocates  of  the  movement  are  for  the  time 
being  overcome ;  but  it  is  not  in  Parliament  that  its  most  effective 
strength  has  been  displayed,  and  the  fact  remains  that  scarcely  any 
argument  has  been  brought  against  it,  either  in  the  House  or  else- 
where, which  could  not  be  refuted  or  set  aside.  The  real  strength  of 
the  Conservative  party  lies  below  and  beyond  the  actual  ground  of 
controversy ;  and  they  can  only  reach  the  one  by  surrendering  the 
other.  They  cannot  disprove  the  capacity  of  women  to  do  the  various 
things  they  feel  impelled  to  do,  or  which  individual  women  have 
already  done,  nor  their  power  to  do  them  in  such  a  spirit  as  will 
protect  social  decencies  from  being  infringed ;  but  they  can  prove 
that  doing  such  things  must  exercise  a  reactive  influence  on  the 
nature  of  those  who  do  them ;  that  definite  evils  must  attend  on  this 
reaction ;  and  that,  in  short,  the  movement  is  dangerous,  not  through 
its  chance  of  failure,  but  through  the  very  probability  of  its  success. 

The  ultimate  effect  on  women  themselves  of  the  new  functions 
which  are  at  present  claimed  for  them  is,  to  my  mind,  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  case,  and  that,  nevertheless,  which  appears  to  be 
most  persistently  overlooked.  (We  often  hear,  it  is  true,  that  a 
woman  is  unsexed  by  some  particular  course  of  action ;  but  this  only 
means  that  there  are  actions,  which,  like  the  wearing  of  male  apparel, 
jar  upon  her  general  womanhood.  The  assertion  takes  no  account  of 
a  possible  organic  change  to  be  effected  by  certain  modes  of  action 
in  that  very  womanhood.)  The  arguments  of  the  friends,  the  oppo- 
nents, and  many  impartial  spectators  of  the  movement,  are  all  equally 
weakened  by  its  omission ;  all  equally  vitiated  by  the  apparent  belief 
that  an  experimental  change  in  the  life  of  the  female  sex  will  be  a 
test  of  its  possibilities  of  which  the  results  may  be  registered  now 
and  for  all  time,  rather  than  the  initiation  of  a  new  order  of  things 
of  which  the  consequences  may  prove  beyond  calculation  or  beyond 
control — the  belief,  in  short,  that  the  most  plastic  and  sensitive  of 
existing  organisms  is  an  expression  of  fixed  quantities  that  will  stand 
still  to  be  experimented  upon.  The  cry  is  successively :  We  are 
round  pegs,  therefore  those  are  the  holes  in  which  we  are  intended  to 
stand ;  you  are  round  pegs,  therefore  those  are  not  the  holes  in  which 
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you  are  intended  to  stand  ;  and,  they  being  round  pegs,  let  them  try 
for  themselves  whether  those  are  the  holes  in  which  they  are  best 
fitted  to  stand.  It  apparently  occurs  to  no  one  that  human  pegs, 
whether  round  or  square,  have  a  tendency  to  fit  themselves  to  any 
hole  which  they  may  attempt  to  stand  in,  and  that  the  very  attempt 
to  stand  firm  in  a  square  hole,  or  to  force  oneself  into  a  round  one,  is 
a  first  step  towards  this  adaptation.  No  one  seems  to  acknowledge, 
and  the  great  apostle  of  the  movement  did  so  least  of  all,  that  women 
are  round  pegs  because  they  have  had  round  holes  to  grow  in,  and 
will  not  continue  to  be  round  if  they  are  transplanted  into  square 
ones — at  least,  no  one  acknowledges  that  if  the  training  to  which 
women  have  been  subjected  has  prevented  their  becoming  what  they 
are  not,  we  are  also  mainly  indebted  to  it  for  their  being  what 
they  are,  and  that  its  continuance  is  essential  to  their  remaining  so. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  declared  that  every  department  of  human 
action  would  be  benefited  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  woman's 
peculiar  characteristics,  her  intuitive  judgment,  her  mental  versa- 
tility, her  readier  sympathies,  her  greater  unselfishness  ;  on  the  other, 
that  serious  public  work  is  incompatible  with  her  hastiness,  her  want 
of  concentration,  her  emotionality,  and  her  Quixotism.  No  one 
considers  what  must  become  of  her  intuitions  when  she  has  learned  to 
analyse  rather  than  trust  them ;  of  her  versatility,  when  her  mind 
has  been  surrendered  to  some  one  absorbing  subject  instead  of  to 
half  a  dozen,  none  of  which  could  absorb  it ;  of  her  sympathy,  when 
she  has  been  taught  by  the  larger  contact  with  life  that  half  its 
miseries  are  caused  by  neglect  of  duty  or  violation  of  law,  and  that 
to  relieve  misfortune  is  too  often  to  reward  wrong-doing;  of  her 
unselfishness,  when,  instead  of  living  through  and  for  others,  she  has 
descended  into  the  arena  of  life,  and  must  fight  its  battle  for  herself. 
It  is  useless  to  say,  as  is  so  often  said,  that  these  qualities  will  be 
preserved  because  they  are  especially  needed,  and  will  therefore  be 
especially  exercised.  No  such  selection  is  possible.  A  man  and  a 
woman  may  agree  to  make  pins  together,  the  one  systematically 
shaping  the  bodies,  and  the  other  flattening  the  heads;  but  no 
mental  work  exists  which  the  two  sexes  can  so  divide  that  all  the 
sympathetic  elements  shall  be  supplied  by  one  and  all  the  rational 
elements  by  the  other.  The  two  modes  of  action  must  combine  in 
order  to  co-operate ;  and  neither,  least  of  all  the  female,  can  remain 
unmodified  by  the  combination. 

It  follows  from  this  very  adaptability  of  the  female  nature,  that 
the  admission  of  women,  under  certain  conditions  and  restrictions,  to 
educational,  professional,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  now  contemplated,  to 
political  activity,  need  cause  no  direct  or  actual  disturbance  of  the 
social  body,  but  that  it  must  effect  a  gradual  transformation  of 
individual  and  social  life.  The  movement  does  not  tend  to  revolu- 
tionise society,  but  to  decompose  it.  It  is  not  a  firebrand  cast  upon 
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its  surface,  but  a  ferment  introduced  at  its  base.  In  what  way  the 
leaven  will  work  may  be  exemplified  by  the  experiences  of  three 
women,  whom,  without  any  straining  of  existing  possibilities,  we  may 
imagine  to  be  living  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  hence,  and  whose  actual 
and  relative  positions  will  show  how  irrelevant  to  the  nature  of  the 
proposed  change  are  the  immediate  tests  of  good  and  evil,  of  failure 
and  success,  by  which  it  is  sought  to  measure  it.  These  three  women 
will  be  sisters,  educated  alike  under  the  progressive  conception  of 
female  capacities  and  female  rights,  without  expectations,  or  with 
very  slight  ones,  but  all  qualified  to  exercise  some  profession.  One 
of  these  may  love  and  marry,  and  be  fairly  prosperous  in  her  marriage. 
She  will  have  a  kind,  if  not  always  devoted,  husband ;  averagely 
good  and  healthy  children ;  an  average  proportion  of  domestic  pains 
and  pleasures,  disappointments  and  success — a  life,  in  short,  which 
will  stand  for  happiness  in  the  gradual  self-effacement  which  will 
prevent  her  ever  entirely  realising  whether  or  not  it  is  so.  She  will 
never  wish  to  die.  She  may  sometimes  feel  the  kind  of  weariness 
which  only  death  cures. 

Of  the  two  who  will  not  marry,  one,  being  devoid  of  sentiment, 
will  pass  through  life  without  experiencing  an  attachment  or  in- 
spiring one.  The  other  will  inspire  an  attachment,  and  will  return 
it,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  her  professional  interests  and  her 
social  liberties  untouched.  She  will  be  a  wife  just  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  remaining  free.  Her  conduct  will  create  no  scandal, 
because  the  increasing  equality  of  the  sexes  will  naturally,  if  not 
logically,  have  modified  the  prevailing  view  of  the  moralities  of 
female  life.  The  position  will  be  accepted  by  a  large  section  of 
society,  and  she  will  proceed  with  just  so  much  caution  that  the  more 
orthodox  members  of  her  acquaintance  will  either  be  ignorant  of  its 
facts,  or  their  eyes  not  forcibly  opened  if  they  determine  not  to  see. 
She  will  love  rather  less  than  she  is  loved,  because  her  lover  will  be  a 
normal  man,  and  she  only  a  modified  woman,  whilst  the  circumstances 
of  their  relation  will  be  such  as  to  stimulate  his  constancy  and  to 
remove  all  sense  of  anxiety  from  hers.  Both  these  women  will  have 
professional  success,  social  prestige,  the  mental  and  bodily  health 
which  proceeds  from  the  unshackled  exercise  of  natural  powers. 
They  will  at  no  time  envy  the  lot  of  their  more  feminine  sister ;  they 
will  very  often  see  cause  to  pity  it.  Their  lives  will  be  no  more 
wanting  in  dignity  than  in  enjoyment.  Their  intercourse  with 
women  will  be  naturally  free  from  littleness ;  their  manner  towards 
men  from  all  ungraceful  extremes  of  reserve  or  freedom.  They  will 
have  done  some  good  in  the  world ;  they  will  not  consciously  or 
intentionally  have  done  any  great  harm.  Their  eccentricities  will 
simply  have  been  the  manifestation  of  a  new  order  of  things. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  elements  of  this  new  order  are  already 
present  among  us.  No  one  can  deny  that  as  the  self-sustaining 
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single  woman  is  an  existing  fact,  the  self-sustaining  free  woman  is 
the  natural  outcome  of  an  existing  tendency — a  woman  whose  conduct 
may  or  may  not  be  immoral  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word, 
but  who  will  be  so  far  below  the  tenderness  as  above  the  weakness 
imputed  to  her  sex,  that  she  will  refuse  to  render,  whilst  she  will 
often  abstain  from  claiming,  any  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  love.  No 
one  can  truly  affirm  that  such  a  character,  and  the  life  which  corre- 
sponds to  it,  will  not  in  its  own  way  be  good.  But  it  will  scarcely 
be  considered  so  by  those  who  demand  new  spheres  for  female 
activity  in  order  that  the  traditional  female  virtues  may  have  a  larger 
field  of  expansion. 

Assertions  like  these  have  been  disputed  on  two  grounds :  that 
for  the  majority  of  women  the  married  life  with  all  its  drawbacks  is 
the  happiest,  and  that  therefore  the  inclinations  and  efforts  of  the 
majority  will  always  tend  towards  it ;  that  woman's  plasticity,  how- 
ever great,  must  be  limited  by  the  conditions  of  her  sex,  and  remain 
subservient  to  them,  so  that  Nature  or  Providence  itself  forbids  the 
appearance  of  that  hybrid  form  of  humanity  into  which  the  original 
woman  may  seem  in  danger  of  being  transformed.  The  first  of  these 
arguments  would  be  unanswerable  in  a  social  system  slightly  different 
from,  we  might  say  more  natural  than,  our  own.  The  second  must 
discard  all  registered  experience  in  order  to  be  proved  so.  Women 
of  masculine  temperament  occur  even  now;  they  have  probably 
occurred  from  time  to  time  since  human  life  began ;  and  though  we 
should  require  a  Darwinian  command  of  time,  with  a  more  than 
Darwinian  assumption  of  the  instability  of  natural  types,  to  predict 
that  woman  in  the  narrow,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word,  will  ever  cease  to  exist,  we  need  only  the  facts  of 
adaptation  going  on  daily  and  hourly  before  our  eyes,  and  without 
which  no  habit  could  be  formed,  no  faculty  strengthened  or 
acquired,  no  difficulty  overcome,  neither  growth  nor  life  possible,  to 
compel  us  to  admit  that  a  race  of  women,  brought  up  during  suc- 
cessive generations  under  a  rule  of  life  departing  more  and  more  from 
its  original  form,  must  itself  depart  more  and  more  from  its  original 
type,  and  become  less  and  less  likely  to  revert  to  it.  We  must 
remember  that  an  altered  rule  of  life  means  also  an  altered  ideal, 
and  that  existing  ideals  are  more  or  less  distinctly  present  in  every 
influence  to  which  the  growing  mind,  whether  male,  or  female,  is 
subjected.  From  their  cradle  onwards,  boy  and  girl  unquestioningly, 
if  not  always  willingly,  accept  a  different  standard  of  character,  of 
manner,  and  of  appearance,  and  they  accept  it  not  only  because  it  is 
impressed  upon  them  in  words,  but  because  they  see  it  embodied  in 
the  grown-up  world  which  surrounds  them.  They  see  that  women 
are  tender,  whilst  men  are  physically  strong ;  that  women's  work  is 
connected  with  home,  that  men's  work  is  distinct  from  it;  that 
women  are  skilful  in  one  class  of  occupation,  that  men  are  proficient 
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in  another ;  that  the  greatest  pride  of  either  man  or  woman  is 
entirely  to  look  a  man  or  to  look  a  woman.  But  no  such  sense  of 
difference  can  prevail  when  the  family  doctor  or  the  family  lawyer  is 
indifferently  a  man  or  a  woman ;  when,  excepting  the  fact  that  women 
are  never  soldiers,  and  men  not  often  milliners,  there  is  no  recognised 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  possible  pursuits  of  men  and  of 
women  ;  and  when  the  personal  elegance  and  social  graces  of  a  still 
feminine  mother  are  to  her  children's  understanding  no  more  typical 
of  her  sex  than  the  austere  dress  and  business-like  demeanour  of  the 
other  and  perhaps  more  respected  members  of  it  which  belong 
equally  to  their  little  sphere.  No  sense  of  difference  can  prevail 
when  the  nursery,  in  which  both  children  have  felt  alike,  is  ex- 
changed for  the  school-room  in  which  they  will  learn  to  think  alike, 
and  in  which  they  will  be  qualified  for  the  same  university  course, 
and  look  forward  to  competing  for  the  same  literary  or  professional 
rewards.  The  boy  in  petticoats  will  no  longer  think  of  his  girl  play- 
mate as  the  inherently  helpless  creature  whom  it  will  always  be  his 
duty  to  protect,  and  the  boy  in  jackets  will  no  longer  recognise  a 
mysterious  strength  as  residing  in  that  girl's  weakness,  and  in  which 
in  his  turn  he  may  seek  protection.  The  ideas,  true  or  false,  natural 
or  conventional,  which  cluster  round  the  feeling  of  woman's  dis- 
tinctive existence,  and  in  great  measure  sustain  it,  will  pass  away ; 
and  she  will  be  different,  not  only  because  circumstances  will  directly 
tend  to  change  her,  but  because  she  will  lose  in  equal  proportion  the 
secondary  consciousness  of  her  former  being  as  reflected  in  the  minds 
of  men.  How  far  the  change,  within  certain  limits,  might  be 
beneficent,  rendering  woman  more  '  digne,'  and  man  less  overbearing, 
substituting  facts  for  illusions  in  the  minds  of  both,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  men  towards  women,  a  more  consistent  justice  for  the 
fitful  generosity  which  so  often  usurps  its  place,  has  no  bearing  on 
the  present  question. 

It  is  probably  true  that  if  women,  as  they  are  at  present  consti- 
tuted, could  follow  their  inclinations,  by  far  the  greatest  number 
would  marry ;  and  in  that  case  the  opening  of  new  careers  for  those 
who  might  not  marry,  and  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  education 
equally  for  those  who  did,  would  involve  no  radical  change  in  the 
nature  and  position  of  the  sex.  But  we  know  that  very  many  of  our 
countrywomen  .have  not  the  opportunity  of  marrying,  or  at  least  of 
making  a  suitable  marriage,  and  the  certainty  that  many  must 
remain  single  creates  a  corresponding  possibility  for  all.  It  is  there- 
fore a  matter  of  self-defence  that  every  girl  should  provide  herself 
with  a  resource,  moral  or  material,  against  the  trials  of  a  single  life ; 
a  matter  of  duty  that  every  mother  should  provide  her  girl  with  such 
a  resource.  Necessity  itself  is  thus  giving  the  first  impulse  to  the 
formation  of  that  independent  type  of  womanhood,  which,  once 
established,  must  grow  and  spread,  not  only  because  it  finds  the 
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circumstances  necessary  to  its  growth,  but  because  by  its  very  ex- 
istence it  tends  to  multiply  them  ;  because,  in  short,  it  is  directly  and 
indirectly  hostile  to  the  ideal  and  to  the  conditions  of  conjugal  life. 

One  more  fact  remains  to  be  considered  in  its  bearing  upon  this 
question.  It  is  this,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  that  the  strongest 
faculties  of  women  are  such  as,  if  exercised  without  social  or  political 
restraint,  will  most  surely  estrange  them,  if  not  from  the  feelings, 
from  the  habits  and  associations  of  the  traditional  female  life. 
Women  are  intelligent;  they  are  not  creative.  Whether  in  their 
home  or  beyond  it,  their  successes  can  only  be  achieved  through  the 
contact  with  other  minds ;  the  impulse  to  mental  action  must 
always  come  to  them  from  without,  or  at  least  the  form  in  which  the 
impulse  will  be  clothed.  That  men  possess  the  productiveness  which 
is  called  genius,  and  women  do  not,  is  the  one  immutable  distinction 
that  is  bound  up  with  the  intellectual  idea  of  sex.  We  know  that 
women  have  seldom,  perhaps  never,  been  great  artists  or  great  com- 
posers, and  that  the  number  of  female  writers  who  can  be  called 
great  is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  number  of  those  who  make, 
or  have  made,  literature  the  business  of  their  life.  We  know  also 
that  they  may,  as  far  as  mental  qualification  is  concerned,  make  good 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  financiers.  Their  new  ambitions  will  instinc- 
tively turn  towards  these  more  purely  intellectual  and  also  more 
militant  forms  of  activity ;  and  therefore  towards  a  life  which,  how- 
ever it  may  lack  manliness,  will  still,  as  far  as  it  goes,  be  masculine. 
Genius  is  a  patent  of  individuality ;  a  title  to  the  performance  of 
every  function  not  barred  by  pre-existing  duty  to  which  it  may  lead 
the  way.  If  women,  as  a  race,  possessed  genius,  their  present  op- 
portunities would  suffice  to  them  ;  if  not,  they  might  justly  demand 
others.  We  might  have  an  art,  a  science,  a  legislation,  which  would 
be  truly  feminine — a  feminine  activity  which  might  safely  compete 
with  that  of  man,  because  it  would  be,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
supplementary  to  it.  But  this  is  supposing  a  universe  other  than 
our  own.  Women,  as  they  are  now  created,  can  be  individual  only 
in  the  limited  existence  to  which  circumstances  have  consigned 
them.  Within  that  existence  they  may  still  be  greatly  improved ; 
beyond  it — this  is  a  commonplace  truth,  but  none  the  less  needing 
to  be  repeated — they  will  not  be  improved  women ;  they  will  only 
be  inferior  men. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  too  clearly  understood  that  in  this,  as  in 
so  many  other  cases,  the  true  question  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good 
and  evil,  is  one  of  degree.  There  has  been,  there  is,  much  need  of 
improvement  in  the  education,  the  position,  the  nature  of  women ; 
the  only  thing  to  be  deprecated  is  a  radical  change  in  them.  As  yet, 
only  good  has  been  done ;  and  if  the  movement  could  be  arrested 
with  the  attainment  of  its  most  immediate  objects,  only  good  would 
be  done.  But  nothing  stands  still  at  a  given  point,  unless  an  oppo- 
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sing  force  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  How  often  do  we  wish  that 
it  were  otherwise  !  How  often  do  we  exclaim  of  a  thing,  a  feeling, 
or  a  relation,  if  it  could  only  remain  at  this  stage  of  development, 
how  perfect  it  would  be  !  Once  launched  in  a  self-sustained  exist- 
ence, the  movement  must  continue  to  advance,  and  those  who  claim 
for  it  the  dignity  of  history  are  least  of  all  in  a  position  to  imagine 
limits  to  its  advancement ;  least  of  all  in  a  position  to  deny  that 
under  the  double  impulse  of  a  new  necessity  and  a  new  self-con- 
sciousness, it  will,  if  it  remain  unchecked,  complete  the  cycle  of 
promise,  fulfilment,  and  decay  which  is  the  condition  of  all  natural 
life.  The  more  far-sighted  of  its  advocates  admit  the  presence  of 
danger.  They  admit  the  possibility  that  old  centres  will  be  dis- 
placed, old  ties  loosened,  old  foundations  shaken ;  but  they  believe 
that  the  evil  will  be  temporary.  It  is  precisely  here  that  many 
persons  must  consider  them  mistaken.  The  evils  attendant  on  the 
new  social  order  will  not  be  temporary  but  permanent,  not  immediate 
but  remote.  Its  first  results  will  have  but  one  evil  thing  about 
them  ;  the  deceptive  confidence  they  can  inspire.  In  the  first  flush 
of  regenerated  female  life,  we  may  have  larger  women,  and  not  yet 
different  ones.  We  may  see  the  utmost  expansion  of  which  the 
female  nature  is  capable ;  generations  may  pass  away  before  the  fatal 
bias  is  perceptible  through  which  its  fair  proportions  are  ultimately 
to  be  destroyed.  As  a  new-born  movement,  the  movement  for  female 
emancipation  possesses  for  the  time  being  the  double  strength  of  the 
old  life  and  the  new  ;  whilst  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  the  new 
ideas,  it  is  nourished  in  great  measure  by  the  mother's  milk  of  those 
which  appear  destined  to  pass  away.  The  first  women  whose  heads 
will  be  raised  to  the  contemplation  of  the  newer  spheres  of  life  will 
still  stand  on  familiar  ground,  and  may  retain  their  hold  upon  it. 
In  them  may  be  embodied  the  historic  climax  of  the  English  race. 
Where,  but  in  a  reaction  of  the  collective  female  will,  shall  be  found 
the  power  to  say — So  far,  and  no  farther  ? 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  these  words  will  not  be  spoken ;  that 
the  movement  will  run  its  course.  Though  responding  essentially  to 
the  needs  of  single  women,  it  is  far  from  being  exclusively  upheld  by 
them.  It  is  supported  by  all  conditions  of  women,  defended  by  a 
considerable  number  of  men.  It  coincides  with  the  modern  spirit 
which  more  or  less  justly  exalts  individual  liberties,  at  the  expense, 
though  often  in  the  name,  of  collective  human  right.  It  has,  per- 
haps, already  become  a  secondary  natural  force  from  the  action  of 
which  there  is  no  escaping.  But  let  us  at  least  count  the  cost  of  that 
which  will  have  been  achieved,  and  not  imagine  that  because  nature's 
facts  are  unstable,  her  logic  is  so  too.  As  completed  social  units 
women  will  escape  the  trials,  but  they  can  no  longer  reap  the  benefits, 
of  a  supplementary  or  dual  life.  It  is  not  only  that  they  must  re- 
nounce the  subtle  differences  of  treatment  by  which  all  but  the  least 
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educated  men  distinguish  even  the  least  favoured  women  from  mem- 
bers of  their  own  sex  ;  for  these  differences  resolve  themselves  prin- 
cipally into  a  recognition  of  their  lesser  physical  strength,  which, 
even  if  it  were  consistently  carried  out,  would  be  often  more  than  out- 
weighed by  the  accompanying  belief  that  they  are  mentally  inferior. 
It  is  not  only  that  they  must  renounce  those  milder  social  judgments 
which  condone  in  them  acts  of  heartlessness  and  bad  faith  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  good  fame  of  any  man  ;  for  none  but  an  ignoble  woman 
can  desire  an  immunity  which  brands  her  as  morally  inferior.  It  is 
not  only  that  they  must  renounce  the  distinctive  woman's  influence ; 
for  that  influence  is  often  dishonest,  and  those  whose  objects  are  the 
most  just  will  most  often  need,  but  also  most  often  scorn,  to  use  it. 
All  these  changes  might  be  in  themselves  good.  They  must  at  least 
seem  natural  to  the  altered  womanhood  through  which  they  have 
come  to  pass.  The  one  fatal  result  of  female  emancipation  is  this, 
that  in  its  full  and  final  attainment  not  only  the  power  of  love  in 
women,  but  for  either  sex  its  possibility,  will  have  passed  away. 
This  is  the  last  conclusion  which  the  advocates  of  the  movement  are 
prepared  to  accept.  Those  of  them  who  consider  the  subject  at  all 
are  convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  by  introducing  into  love  and 
marriage  the  larger  sympathies  at  present  so  often  absent  from  them, 
they  are  paving  the  way  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  capable  ;  and  this  belief,  though  merely  natural  to 
women  deserves  reverence  as  occurring  amongst  men,  since  it  is 
only  a  man  of  lofty  imagination  who  can  conceive  an  equal  relation 
between  man  and  woman,  and  one  of  pure  heart  who  can  desire  it. 
None  the  less  must  we  regard  it  as  mistaken.  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  most  gifted  women  are  often  those  who  possess  the  most  lasting 
hold  on  the  passions  and  the  affections  of  men ;  but  it  is  because, 
though  exceptional,  they  are  still  women — larger  than  the  average, 
but  not  of  a  different  type.  That  intellect  in  a  woman  should 
conduce  to  her  being  loved,  that  it  should  even  be  compatible  with 
it,  it  must  be  thus  subordinated  to  her  womanhood.  It  must  either 
move  in  currents  distinct  from  her  general  woman's  life,  or  it  must 
imperceptibly  leaven  and  suffuse  it.  It  must  heighten,  not  obliterate, 
the  sense  of  contrast  in  which  the  magnetism  of  sex  resides.  Where, 
in  the  final  results  of  female  emancipation,  shall  we  find  that  highest 
differentiation  of  the  two  sexes  which  creates  the  varying  forms  of 
love  ?  Where,  amongst  creatures  trained  to  the  same  mental  exercise, 
the  same  nervous  discipline,  the  same  habits,  the  same  associations, 
shall  we  find  that  presentiment  of  an  untried  world  of  feeling  and 
experience  which  causes  one  sex  to  gravitate  towards  the  other  in  the 
blind  instinct  of  self- completion,  or  creates  for  the  more  self-conscious 
soul 

Infinite  passion,  and  the  pain 
Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn  ? 
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Where  at  least  will  be  the  objects  which  can  give  to  these 
yearnings  voice  and  shape  ?  Some  difference  must,  of  course,  re- 
main whilst  humanity  subsists  as  men  and  women ;  but  the  bare 
sense  of  difference,  once  recognised  as  such,  will  not  constitute 
love.  The  highest  general  resemblance,  though  it  promote  every 
form  of  good  fellowship,  will  not  constitute  love.  The  two  combined 
will  not  constitute  love.  If  it  be  argued  that  love  in  any  larger  sense 
seldom  occurs  even  now,  the  answer  is  that  it  does  so  occur,  and 
that  it  is  so,  and  so  only,  that  the  purposes  of  nature  are  fulfilled. 
Those  most  obey  that  law  of  difference,  which  is  the  law  of  attraction, 
who  are  least  conscious  of,  and  apparently  least  worthy  to  illustrate 
it.  It  asserts  itself  in  the  love  of  every  boy  and  girl  whom  chance 
has  thrown  into  eacji  other's  way,  and  who  have  both  become  to  each 
other  the  carnal  revelation  of  everything  towards  which  their  being 
was  consciously  or  unconsciously  aspiring.  It  asserts  itself  in  their 
absurd  conviction  that  for  neither  of  them  would  any  other  love  have 
proved  possible,  and  in  the  inflated  belief  which  so  often  accompanies 
such  feeling,  that  as  it  is  distinctive,  so  also  will  it  be  unchanging. 
It  asserts  itself  in  the  sacrifice  of  life-long  habits  and  sympathies  so 
often  made  to  passion.  It  asserts  itself  in  the  numerous  marriages 
begun  in  joy  and  ending  in  misery,  or  at  least  indifference,  which 
prove  how  little  the  conditions  of  future  friendship  are  essential  to 
it.  It  is  not  abolished  in  the  unions  more  numerous  still,  in  the 
forming  of  which  personal  feeling  has  little  part;  for  they  are 
artificial  contracts  in  which  the  characteristics  of  a  natural  marriage 
may  or  may  not  ultimately  appear.  It  is  not  disproved  by  those  to 
which  the  man  contributes  only  a  liking  of  the  most  simply  in- 
stinctive kind ;  for  the  imaginative  ideals,  to  which  an  instinct  has 
given  birth,  are  unconsciously  present  in  it. 

The  masculine  impulse  of  self  towards  not-self  is  perhaps  too 
powerful  to  yield  to  the  first  failing  of  its  natural  objects.  "We  may 
fancy  it  in  some  distant  period,  vainly  seeking  the  food  it  cannot 
find,  vainly  fanning  the  dying  embers  of  the  human  '  otherness ' 
which  once  responded  to  it — and  then  we  may  imagine  Nature, 
outraged  and  no  longer  to  be  eluded,  avenging  herself. 

It  is  in  view  of  this  remote  but  surely  natural  consummation 
that  the  extreme  advocates  of  female  freedom  must  persevere,  if 
persevere  they  do,  in  the  work  they  are  now  beginning.  Not  as 
individuals  but  as  a  race,  not  in  the  present  but  in  the  distant 
future,  will  its  true  character  be  brought  home  to  them.  For  in- 
dividual women  (if  not  for  men),  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  sexual 
feeling  might  bring  compensations  even  greater  than  their  loss.  It 
is  to  them  that  love  presents  the  longest  dreams  and  the  most  short- 
lived fulfilments.  It  is  on  them  that  its  heaviest  penalties  are 
charged.  It  is  they  who  feel  most  painfully  the  natural  differences 
on  which  it  rests,  and  which  mean  for  men  divergent  thought,  for 
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them  too  often  disparity  of  feeling.  Many  a  woman  will  even  now 
exclaim — not  in  ignorance,  but  in  experience  of  all  that  it  can  give — 
Would  that  love  were  for  ever  at  an  end,  and  we  might  possess  our 
souls  in  peace !  But  the  advocates  of  the  movement  profess  to  work 
not  only  for  individuals,  but  for  the  race — not  for  the  present  only, 
but  for  the  future — and  we  may  fairly  ask  them,  what  is  the  future 
they  are  preparing  for  our  branch  of  the  human  race  ?  What  number 
of  our  '  regenerate '  women  will  choose  to  become  mothers,  and  what 
at  best  will  be  the  maternal  qualities  of  creatures  for  whom  maternity 
is  no  longer  a  primary  object,  but  a  possible  incident  of  life  ?  What 
the  offspring  of  women  in  whom  the  great  primitive  currents  of 
physical  and  reproductive  existence  have  dwindled  under  the  in- 
creasing activity  of  thought,  or  in  whom  physical  strength  survives 
only  in  that  direct  combination  with  mental  power,  in  which  all  the 
distinctive  susceptibilities  of  the  female  nature  are  lost  ?  What  the 
offspring  of  men  and  women,  in  whom  remains  in  the  correlative 
sense,  in  which  alone  the  word  has  any  meaning,  sex  neither  of 
intellect  nor  of  soul  ? 

Our  opponents  may  proceed  one  step  farther  in  their  own  defence. 
They  may  declare  that  the  continuance  of  the  human  race  forms  no 
necessary  part  of  any  scheme  for  perfecting  its  condition  ;  that 
beyond  a  certain  point  the  two  considerations  are  incompatible ;  and 
that  it  is  better  that  humanity  should  exhaust  itself  in  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  possible  existence  than  prolong  its  being  through 
incompletion — and  to  this  argument  no  answer  would  be  possible. 
Our  controversy  is  not  with  those  who  affirm  that  the  movement  is 
for  the  best,  because  we  have  no  definite  point  of  view  from  which  to 
declare  that  it  [is  not  so.  It  is  only  with  those  who  deny  that,  if 
allowed  to  run  its  full  course,  be  that  course  slow  or  rapid,  indirect 
or  direct,  the  new  era  which  it  is  said  to  inaugurate  will  prove  '  the 


beginning  of  the  end.' 
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THE  RELIGION  OF   THE   GREEKS  AS 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  GREEK  INSCRIPTIONS. 


I. 

IN  the  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  for  December  1876,  I 
contributed  an  article  on  Greek  inscriptions,  in  which  my  object  was 
to  draw  attention  to  those  inscriptions  on  marble  or  bronze  which 
might  be  considered  as  documents  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
general  history  of  the  Greeks,  or  as  throwing  light  on  the  history  of 
some  particular  Hellenic  State.  In  the  present  article  I  have 
attempted  a  classification  of  those  inscriptions  which  have  relation  to 
Greek  religion. 

Such  inscriptions  may  be  roughly  classed  under  the  following 
heads  :  temples,  ritual  and  ministers  of  religion,  religious  associa- 
tions and  clubs,  dedications,  sepulchral  monuments. 

The  temples  of  the  Greeks  were  erected  and  endowed  partly  at 
the  cost  of  the  State,  and  also  by  the  piety  of  rich  individuals.  Pro- 
bably in  many  cases,  as  for  instance  at  Olympia,  the  temple  was  not 
built  till  long  after  its  site  had  become  hallowed  by  sacrifice  and 
by  the  consultation  of  an  oracle.  Each  successive  generation  of 
worshippers  contributed  offerings,  which,  as  they  accumulated,  formed 
a  fund  subsequently  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  temple.  It  was 
customary  to  dedicate  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  treaties  and  laws  by  fines  to  be  paid  to  some  par- 
ticular deity  named  in  the  law.  The  land  confiscated  on  account 
of  political  offences  became  the  property  of  the  local  deity,  and  was 
either  added  to  the  domain  of  his  temple,  or  resold  in  lots,  with  a 
title  guaranteed  against  all  claims  by  divine  authority.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  wealth  of  a  temple  increased,  so  also  grew  the  fame  of 
its  worship,  and  offerings  came  from  the  kings  and  potentates  of  far 
countries,  eager  to  propitiate  the  deity  of  a  famous  shrine,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  cultivate  the  alliance  of  the  State  in  whose  territory  it 
was  situated.  Then  arose  the  belief  that  these  time-hallowed  sanc- 
tuaries were  the  safest  conceivable  places  in  which  earthly  treasure 
•could  be  laid  up,  and  the  temples  became  in  some  sort  banks  of 
deposit.  As  specie  and  bullion  accumulated  in  the  coffers  of  the 
gods,  it  was  invested  in  loans  or  in  the  purchase  of  real  property. 
It  has  been  asserted  too,  not  without  some  show  of  probability,  that 
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in  some  instances  the  temples  had  mints  from  which  coins  were 
issued.  It  may  be  well  to  illustrate  these  statements  by  reference  to 
inscriptions. 

In  my  previous  memoir,  already  referred  to,  I  have  pointed  out 
how,  in  the  most  ancient  extant  treaty  in  the  Grreek  language,  a  fine 
of  a  silver  talent,  to  be  paid  to  the  Zeus  of  Olympia,  is  imposed  on 
any  one  who  presumes  to  violate  the  treaty.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
convention  between  the  people  of  Halicarnassus  and  Lygdamis, 
published  in  my  'History  of  Discoveries,'  any  one  attempting  to 
set  aside  the  enactments  of  that  law  is  liable  to  have  his  goods  con- 
fiscated to  Apollo.  In  an  unedited  inscription  from  Halicarnassus, 
which  seems,  as  I  stated  in  my  previous  memoir,  to  be  the  sequel  to 
the  convention  with  Lygdamis,  certain  real  property  is  described  as 
due,  i.e.  forfeit,  to  Apollo  and  other  local  deities,  and  those  deities 
undertake  to  guarantee  the  title  of  this  forfeited  real  property  to  all 
who  purchase  it  from  them  ;  the  surveyors  of  the  temple,  neopoiai, 
for  ever  being  associated  in  this  guarantee.  So  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Delian  Apollo,  preserved  in  the  celebrated  Marmor 
Sandvicense  (Bockh,  No.  158),  a  list  is  given  of  persons,  all  fined 
10,000  drachmae  for  impiety,  aseb&ia.  I  have  noticed  in  my  previous 
memoir  the  treasure  laid  by  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  after  the 
Persian  war,  and  the  precautions  taken  for  its  custody.  A  decree  found 
at  Oropos  in  Bceotia  shows  how  such  treasures  were  dealt  with  when: 
articles  became  unserviceable.  This  inscription  gives  a  list  of  a  number 
of  sacrificial  vessels  belonging  to  the  Amphiaraion  at  Oropos,  which 
were  broken  up  as  unfit  for  use,  and  melted  down  again;  and  it  is 
ordered  that  a  large  gold  sacrificial  dish,  phial&,  be  made  out  of  the' 
bullion  thus  obtained,  and  be  dedicated  to  Amphiaraos.  In  like 
manner  a  statue  of  Zeus  is  dedicated  at  Ilium  Novum  (Bockh,  No: 
3607)  by  the  Emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian  out  of  sacred*  silver 
bullion,  the  product  of  previous  melting  down. 

The  Oropos  decree  shows  how  carefully  the  treasure  of  an  ancient 
temple  was  protected  from  embezzlement  by  the  supervision  of  a 
number  of  functionaries  independent  of  each  other.  Three  com- 
missioners are  to  be  elected  from  the  entire  body  of  citizens,  who 
are  to  receive  the  treasure  in  question  from  its  ordinary  guardians, 
the  hierarchce.  The  polemarchs,  who  were  the  chief  magistrates,  and 
the  katoptce,  who  seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  scrutineers,  are  to  take 
part  in  this  handing  over.  The  three  commissioners  are  then  to 
cause  to  be  put  in  order  such  articles  as  are  in  need  of  repair,  and 
to  make  new  sacrificial  vessels  of  the  remainder,  consulting  the 
polemarchs,  hierarchs,  and  synegori  about  this.  An  inventory  of  the 
articles  which  are  to  be  broken  up  and  melted  down,  specifying  the 
weight,  the  name  and  country  of  the  dedicator,  and  the  nature  of  the 
object,  is  to  be  engraved  on  a  marble  pillar.  Two  inscriptions  of  a 
similar  nature  have  been  recently  discovered  at  Athens  (Athenaion, 
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iii.  p.  262).  Both  are  decrees  of  the  Athenian  people,  sanctioning 
the  melting  down  of  a  number  of  votive  offerings  dedicated  in  grati- 
tude for  cures  in  the  temple  of  a  certain  physician  who,  having 
received  divine  honours  after  his  death,  was  designated  the  Hero 
Physician.  The  first  of  these  decrees  is  probably  not  later  than  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century  B.C.  It  states  that  the  priest  (hiereus) 
of  the  Hero  Physician  has  proposed  to  the  demos  to  dedicate  an 
oinochoe  to  the  Hero  Physician  out  of  the  votive  offerings  in  silver 
which  have  accumulated  in  his  temple.  This  is  agreed  on  by  the 
senate  and  people,  and  five  commissioners  are  thereupon  appointed, 
of  whom  two  are  members  of  the  Areiopagos.  These  are  to  be 
associated  with  the  chief  priest  (hiereus)  of  the  temple,  the  strategos, 
one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Athens,  and  the  'architect,  who 
superintends  sacred  things.'  These  functionaries,  after  duly  pro- 
pitiating the  gods  by  a  preliminary  sacrifice,  are  to  melt  down  the 
votive  objects,  whether  of  gold  or  silver,  and  make  them  into  the 
finest  possible  dedication  (anathema)  for  the  god,  inscribing  on  it  the 
words,  '  The  Senate  (boule)  in  the  archonship  of  Thrasyphron  (dedicate 
this)  to  the  Hero  Physician  from  the  votive  offerings.'  The  com- 
missioners are  then  to  inscribe  the  names  of  the  dedicators,  and  the 
weight  of  the  objects  dedicated,  on  a  marble  pillar  (stele),,  and  having 
placed  it  in  the  sacred  precinct  (hieron)  are  to  render  an  account  of 
their  disbursements  and  of  the  proceeds  of  the  melting  down.  A  public 
notary  is  also  to  be  appointed  by  vote  of  the  demos  to  make  an 
accurate  register  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Then  follows  the  register 
of  offerings,  which,  like  those  of  the  Boeotian  Amphiaraion,  already 
referred  to,  consisted  chiefly  of  models  in  silver  of  different  parts  of 
the  body  in  which  cures  of  diseases  had  been  effected  through  the 
agency  of  the  god.  Whether  among  these  models  were  representa- 
tions of  diseased  parts  sufficiently  exact  to  serve  for  pathological 
etudy,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  derived  part 
of  his  medical  experience  from  the  record  of  cases  in  the  celebrated 
temple  of  ^Esculapius  in  the  island  of  Kos. 

Both  in  the  Amphiaraion  inscription  and  the  Athenian  one  we 
find  among  the  votive  offerings  the  large  silver  coin  of  the  period, 
called  tetradrachm,  the  value  of  which,  speaking  roughly,  would  be 
about  four  francs.  This,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  was  the  fee  offered  to 
the  god.  Pausanias  tells  us  that  in  the  Bosotian  Amphiaraion  was  a 
well,  in  which  convalescent  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  depositing 
gold  and  silver  coins  in  gratitude  for  their  recovery.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  priests  of  the  Amphiaraion  did  not  leave  this  money 
in  the  well,  but  placed  it  in  the  temple  among  the  other  anathemata. 
The  custom  of  dropping  the  god's  fee  in  the  well  may  have  originated  in 
the  idea  that  the  water  would  purify  the  coin  from  the  pollution  caused 
by  the  touch  of  a  sick  person.  In  modern  lazarettos  money  received 
from  the  hand  of  a  person  in  quarantine  is  usually  passed  through  water. 
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RECEIVED. 

Silver  drachmae     . 
Weight  of  silver  models 
Weight  ofpftiate  . 


Drachm. 

18 
116 
100 

234 


After  the  register  follows  the  account  duly  rendered  by  the  com- 
mission, of  which  the  following  may  be  given  as  a  translation  : — 

EXPENDED. 

Propitiatory  sacrifice     . 
Waste  in  melting  silver. 
Engraving  stelb 
Making  oinochob    .        . 
Weight  of  oinochob    &  f> 

232 
Balance  in  hand    2 

Drachmae   .     .  234 

The  decree  disposes  of  the  balance  of  two  drachmae  (about  Is.  6d.) 
by  ordering  it  to  be  made  into  a  votive  offering.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  sum  of  the  expenditure  is,  according  to  our  modern  arithme- 
tic, only  231  drachmae.  Either  the  mark  of  a  single  drachma  has  been 
effaced  from  the  stone,  or  the  engraver  of  the  stele,  who  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  overpaid  for  cutting  eighty-eight  lines  of  letters,  has  inad- 
vertently omitted  it.  Time  rolled  on,  and  at  some  later  period,  probably 
in  the  first  century  B.C.,  we  find  from  another  inscription  that  the 
hiereus  of  the  same  temple  represented  to  the  Athenian  Senate  that 
the  sacrificial  vessels  of  the  Hero  Physician  were  sadly  out  of  repair — 
that  he  wanted,  in  short,  a  new  service  of  plate.  The  senate  accord- 
ingly named  a  commission  similar  to  the  former  one,  whom  they 
empowered  to  melt  down  the  old  offerings  and  sacrificial  vessels  and 
make  new  ones  out  of  the  proceeds. 

I  have  noted  in  my  travels  (ii.  p.  7)  the  use  made  by  the  modern 
Greeks  of  the  anathemata  in  their  churches.  In  the  village  of 
Ayasso  in  Mitylene  is  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  which  is 
greatly  frequented  by  pilgrims  and  rich  in  votive  offerings.  These, 
as  I  was  informed  at  Ayasso,  are  periodically  melted  down  ;  and  out 
of  the  proceeds  the  priests  of  the  church  receive  a  share,  the  rest 
being  employed  in  some  public  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
The  aqueduct  with  which  the  village  of  Ayasso  is  supplied  was,  I 
was  told,  built  with  the  funds  thus  obtained. 

Of  the  immense  treasure  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Branchidse  we  have  a  few  samples  in  the  fragments  of  inventories 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  One  of  these  contains  a  list  of  sacri- 
ficial vessels  dedicated  by  Seleukos  the  Second  and  his  brother 
Antiochos  Hierax.  On  the  same  marble  is  a  gracious  letter  from 
Seleukos  to  the  people  of  Miletos,  informing  them  that  he  has  sent 
them  the  offerings  for  libations  and  other  sacrificial  uses.  The  in- 
scription discovered  by  ^Ir.  Wood  at  Ephesus,  which  gives  an  account 
of  the  treasure  dedicated  by  Salutaris  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  and 
of  his  other  gifts,  is  especially  interesting  because  it  is  a  detailed  list 
of  figures  of  Artemis,  with  her  attendant  stags,  in  silver  and  gold, 
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which  at  once  remind  us  of  the  little  shrines  of  the  Ephesian 
goddess  which  Demetrius  the  silversmith  and  his  brother  craftsmen 
were  supplying  to  the  Eoman  world  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
preached  Christianity  in  the  theatre  at  Ephesus.  The  date  of  the 
Salutaris  inscription  is  A.D.  1 04.  The  weight  of  the  several  statues 
thus  dedicated  ranges  from  three  to  seven  Eoman  pounds.  When 
these  works  of  art  require  cleaning,  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  keeper 
of  the  sacred  deposits  for  the  time  being,  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
surveyors  of  the  temple  (neopoiai)  and  another  officer.  Only  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  earth,  called  argyromatike,  l  plate  powder,'  is  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

The  amount  of  treasure  deposited  in  the  Ephesian  Artemision 
for  security  must  have  been  very  great,  for,  according  to  Dio  Chryso- 
stom,  not  only  private  persons,  but  kings  and  States,  preferred  to  place 
their  money  there  on  account  of  the  scrupulous  integrity  which  the 
official  guardians  of  such  deposits  always  observed,  and  the  publicity 
and  regularity  of  their  accounts.  An  inscription  published  by  Bockh 
(C.  I.,  No.  2953  6)  contains  a  mutilated  statement  of  these  accounts,  of 
which  the  date  is  probably  not  later  than  the  time  of  Lysimachos. 
In  this  document  the  hieropoioi  render  an  account  of  certain  moneys 
which  they  have  received  from  their  predecessors  in  office.  Some  of 
this  money  they  have  lent  to  the  city.  We  learn  from  another 
Ephesian  inscription,  published  in  Lebas  (  Voyage  Archeologique,  iii. 
p.  156),  that  this  money  was  lent  at  interest,  and  that  it  was  the 
business  of  the  auditors  of  sacred  funds  to  enforce  payment  of  all 
interest  or  other  money  due  to  the  goddess,  and  to  punish  defaulters 
by  striking  them  off  the  register  of  citizens,  or  suspending  their  civic 
rights  for  a  time. 

In  the  Marmor  Sandvicense,  already  referred  to,  we  see  this 
system  of  lending  sacred  money  more  in  detail ;  that  document  gives 
a  list  of  States,  bankers,  and  other  private  persons  to  whom  large 
sums  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos  had  been  lent. 
We  find  from  this  Delian  inscription  that  the  amount  of  interest  paid 
on  loans  by  States  amounted  to  upwards  of  four  talents,  that  on  loans 
to  private  persons  to  nearly  5,000  drachmae.  The  names  of  the 
cities  and  individuals  who  had  not  paid  up  their  interest  at  the 
date  of  the  inscription  are  also  published.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
these  loans  were  made  on  the  security  of  mortgages  on  land  or  houses, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  money  of  minors.  We  may  hope  soon  to  know 
more  about  the  treasure  of  Delos  and  its  management,  as  in  the 
course  of  last  summer  a  number  of  very  interesting  inscriptions  relat- 
ing to  this  subject  have  been  discovered  at  Delos,  and  will  shortly  be 
published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Ecole  Francaise  at  Athens. 

From  an  Athenian  inscription  of  which  the  fragments  have  been 
finally  edited  by  Kirchhoff  (Corpus,  i.  p.  145),  we  learn  that  for  eleven 
years  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  large  sums  were  borrowed  by 
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the  Athenian  people  from  the  treasuries  of  Athene  and  the  other  deities, 
which  are  ordered  to  be  replaced  with  interest,  about  Olymp.  90.  In 
this  account  are  entered  all  the  sums  paid  on  requisition  to  the  Helleno- 
tamice  by  the  treasurers  of  the  different  gods ;  in  each  entry  the 
auditors  (logistce)  add  the  interest  of  the  loan. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  much  of  the  treasures  accumu- 
lated in  ancient  temples  should  have  escaped  the  hand  of  the  spoiler 
and  the  many  conflagrations  of  temples  which  are  recorded.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  exceptions.  The  interesting  collection  of  silver 
vases  and  statues  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris  evidently 
once  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Mercury  near  Bernay,  in  Normandy. 
At  Lampsakos  were  found  a  number  of  silver  spoons,  which  the  in- 
scriptions on  them  showed  to  have  once  belonged  to  a  pagan  temple, 
and  which  had  been  afterwards  converted  to  Christian  use.  More 
recently  Mr.  Lang  and  General  Cesnola  were  both  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  treasure  intact  underneath  temples  in  Cyprus.  Mr.  Lang's  prize 
was  a  most  interesting  collection  of  silver  coins ;  General  Cesnola 
stumbled  on  three  underground  vaulted  chambers  full  of  votive 
objects  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze. 

In  many  cases  the  domain  attached  to  a  temple  must  have  be- 
longed to  it  from  time  immemorial,  but  subsequent  accessions  of 
territory  in  historical  times  must  have  been  duly  recorded  in  inscrip- 
tions which  constituted  the  title-deeds  of  these  sacred  estates.  As  an 
example  of  such  title-deeds  I  would  cite  (Bockh,  No.  4474)  the  grant 
of  a  whole  village  (koine}  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Baetoksekeus  by  one 
of  the  Seleukidse,  probably  Antiochos  the  Thirteenth,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  its  revenue  should  be  devoted  to  the  monthly  sacrifices  and 
other  expenses  of  the  temple.  Prefixed  to  this  document  is  a  letter 
of  the  Emperors  Gallienus  and  the  two  Valerians,  in  which  this  royal 
grant  is  confirmed  in  the  third  century  A.I). 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  real  property  belonging  to 
temples  we  have  some  interesting  information  in  the  leases  of  sacred 
lands  found  at  Mylasa  and  Olymos  in  Caria.  Here  we  have  distinct 
proof  that  what  is  called  in  Roman  law  emphyteutic  tenure  was  in 
use  among  the  Greeks  in  the  case  of  sacred  land. 

The  number  of  leases  and  documents  relating  to  the  letting  of 
land  which  are  extant  in  inscriptions  is  very  small,  but  we  may  dis- 
tinguish the  following  varieties  of  tenure.  Land  is  held  by  the 
peculiar  tenure  known  as  emphyteusis  in  Roman  law,  or  by  a  lease 
for  one  or  more  lives,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  or  on  the  condition  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  certain  rites  and  sacrifices.  Very  clear 
examples  of  emphyteutic  tenure  occur  at  Mylasa  and  Olymos  in 
Caria.  The  nature  of  this  tenure  will  be  best  understood  by  the 
following  abstract  of  an  inscription  from  Mylasa  published  in  the 
Voyage  Archeologique  of  Lebas,  iii.  No.  416.  Thraseas,  a  citizen 
of  Mylasa,  had  two  properties,  one  of  which  he  had  inherited,  the 
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other  purchased.  He  sells  both  of  these  to  the  commissioners 
(<ktematonce)  whose  function  it  was>  to  purchase  land  on  account  of  a 
temple.  The  sum  which  Thraseas  received  for  the  land  is  7,000 
drachmae ;  he  has  to  register  the  sale  and  to  give  sureties  (bebaiotce), 
who  guarantee  the  purchaser  against  all  fraud  or  flaw  in  the  contract. 
He  then  becomes  the  tenant  of  the  same  land  -at  an  annual  rent  of 
300  drachmae,  about  121.  This  rent  is  to  be  regularly  paid  ;  other- 
wise the  lease  is  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  treasurers  of  the  tribe  are  to 
relet  the  land  at  the  same  rent  to  some  one  else.  If  we  suppose  the 
rent  of  300  drachmae  to  represent  half  the  interest  of  7,000  drachmae, 
Thraseas  will  have  left  rather  less  than  4£  per  cent,  for  the  interest 
of  the  purchase  money,  besides  which  he  would  have  the  usufruct 
of  his  land.  He  would  have  the  further  advantage  that  the  land 
would  be  protected  from  confiscation  or  arbitrary  imposts.  This 
lease  had  to  be  ratified  by  the  lessee  appearing  publicly  before  the 
popular  assembly. 

At  Olymos  in  Caria  (Lebas,  Nos.  323,  324),  we  find  the  demos 
granting  the  lease  of  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  Zeus  of  Labranda 
and  to  Apollo  and  to  Artemis  to  certain  lessees,  their  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever,  to  be  cultivated  as  they  would  cultivate  their  own 
lands,  on  condition  of  paying  to  the  treasurers  of  the  demos  a  yearly 
rent  of  100  silver  drachmas  (about  4L),  and  a  quantity  not  specified 
of  incense.  The  witnesses  in  one  of  these  lea'ses  are  the  treasurers1 
of  the  four  tribes  of  Olymos  and  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  adjacent 
to  the  lands  let.  In  the  second  lease  seven  citizens  are  sureties 
severally  for  a  seventh  par ti^w  * 

i-  ;-"'In  another  inscription  from  Olymba  in  €aria- {Lebas,  No.  331,' 
832)  we  see  the  steps  taken  when  land  was  purchased  on  account  of 
a  templev  '  By  a  decree  of  the  demos  it  is  ordered  that  certain  lands 
be  purchased  out ' of  sacred  funds  belonging  to'  Apollo  and;  Artemis* 
First  the  d&mos  is  to -elect  ktematonctB  or  commissioners  for  the  pur~ 
chase  and- sale  of  sacred  lands.  These  commissioners  are  to  draw 
part  of  the  purchase  money  from  the  bankers  Sibilos  and  Euthyde- 
inos,'and,  taking  the  remainder  out  of  the  treasury,  te  purchase  the- 
lands  in  question,  of  which  a  lease  is  to  be  granted  in  perpetuity  to  a 
certain  person  and  his  heirs,  provided  he  pays  the  rent  to -the  treasurers 
of  the  demos.  '  10  *  -!u  kJNJMii  fctttB  8< 

•  -After  the  purchase  has  been  effected,  the  ktemcut&na  are  to  convey 
to  Apollo  and  Artemis  the  title  to  the  lands  in  question.  The  rent 
to  be  paid  is  not  to  be  less  than  half  the  interest  of  the  purchase 
money.  Here  a  question  arises — What  precaution  did  the  State  take 
to  insure  the  due  cultivation  of  the  land  by  the  lessee  to  whom  it 
was  leased  in  perpetuity  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found 
in  the  leases  engraved  on  bronze  which  are  commonly  known  as  the 
Tahulaz  Heracleenses,  and  which  were  found  early  in  the  last  century 
near  Heraklea  in  Southern  Italy.  These  tablets  contain  the  most 
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complete  and  elaborate  leases  of  sacred  lands  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  Greek  antiquity.  The  land  to  which  these  leases 
relate  is  to  be  let  for  life  for  four  hundred  and  ten  medimni  of  wheat. 
As  maps  and  terriers  were  not  in  use  in  the  ancient  world,  the  inscrip- 
tion* first  describes  with  great  minuteness  the  boundaries  of  the  land 
and  its  measurement.  The  lessees  are  to  give  sureties  for  five  years, 
and  the  persons  as  well  as  the  goods  of  these  sureties  are  to  be  liable, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  old  Koman  law.  The  leases  are  to  be  granted 
in  the  name  of  the  city  and  of  certain  civic  magistrates  called  polia- 
nomi.  If  the  land  is  sublet  or  the  crop  sold,  the  sublessees  are  to 
give  security  in  like  manner  as  the  lessees.  Any  one  failing  to  pro- 
duce sureties  or  to  make  due  payment  of  his  rent  is  to  pay  double 
rent  and  a  fine  besides.  The  sureties  are  to  make  a  declaration  as 
to  the  amount  of  property  they  can  offer  as  guarantee  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent,  arrears,  fines,  and  for  the  due  execution  of  legal  judg- 
ments. Then  follow  the  conditions  of  tillage.  In  the  part  of  the 
land  suitable  for  the  culture  of  the  vine  the  lessee  shall  not  plant  less 
than  ten  of  the  land  measure  called  schoeni  with  vines  ;  on  land  where 
the  soil  suits  olives,  there  must  not  be  less  than  four  olive  trees  in 
every  schoenos.  If  the  lessee  shall  plead  that  the  land  is  not  suitable 
for  olives,  ihepolianomi,  taking  with  them  any  person  from  the  demos 
whom  they  may  select,  shall  survey  the  land,  and  deliver  their  report 
on  oath  to  the  public  assembly.  Trees  destroyed  by  age  or  wind  to 
be  the  property  of  the  tenants.  If  they  fail  to  plant  the  prescribed 
number  of  olive  trees  and  vines,  they  must  pay  a  fine  of  ten  silver 
nummi  for  each  olive  plant,  and  two  mince  of  silver  for  each  schcenos 
of  vines.  The  watercourses  are  to  be  carefully  preserved.  The  roads 
are  to  be  kept  in  repair ;  no  mounds  of  earth  are  to  be  raised  on 
the  land,  nor  any  sand  dug  out  except  what  is  required  in  building. 
The  tufa  shall  not  be  quarried  out.  The  tenements  to  be  erected  on 
the  land  are  to  be  a  house,  cowhouse,  shed,  and  threshing  floor,  of 
certain  prescribed  dimensions.  If  these  are  not  properly  provided  with 
roofs  and  doors  within  the  time  allowed  for  planting  the  trees,  fines 
are  to  be  paid.  The  timber  on  the  estate  may  be  used  for  building 
on  it  or  for  vine  props,  but  it  is  not  to  be  cut  or  employed  for  any 
other  purpose.  The  earth  round  the  olive  trees  and  fig  trees  must 
be  dug  and  heaped  up  round  them.  When  vines  or  olive  trees  decay, 
they  are  to  be  replaced  by  planting  fresh  ones.  The  land  and  tene- 
ments are  not  to  be  mortgaged  or  pledged  in  any  way.  If  any  one 
of  the  tenants  dies  without  issue  or  intestate,  the  produce  of  his  land 
goes  to  the  city.  In  case  the  tenants  are  hindered  by  war  from 
gathering  in  the  crops,  the  conditions  of  the  lease  are  to  be  modified 
as  the  Herakleans  may  decide.  If  the  polianomi  do  not  observe 
the  conditions  of  the  lease,  they  also  are  held  responsible. 

The  entire  lot  of  land  sacred  to  Dionysos  was  3,320£  schceni,  which 
let  for  an  annual  rent  of  rather  more  than  410  of  the  measures  called 
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medimni  of  corn.  Of  this  738£  schceni  let  for  300  medimni.  The 
date  of  this  inscription  is  probably  between  B.C.  331  and  B.C.  278. 
It  is  probable  that  regular  emphyteutic  leases  in  perpetuity,  like 
those  granted  at  Heraklea,  were  preferred  by  the  administrators  of 
sacred  lands.  They  may,  however,  have  granted  leases  for  a  term 
of  years  with  a  fixed  rent,  as  the  Attic  demos  and  other  corporations 
did.  Of  such  leases  we  have  several  examples.  They  sometimes  gave 
the  tenant  the  advantage  of  exemption  from  such  taxes  as  land  was 
liable  to.  In  leases  contracted  between  individuals  and  the  State  on 
account  of  sacred  or  public  lands,  provision  was  generally  made  for 
the  periodical  supervision  of  the  land  by  surveyors  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  Sureties  for  the  due  execution  of  the  conditions  of  the 
lease  were  usually  demanded  of  the  tenant.  From  a  decree  (Rangabe, 
No.  476)  we  find  that  a  law  was  passed  by  one  of  the  Athenian  tribes 
ordering  a  survey  to  be  made  of  certain  lands  twice  a  year.  Within 
the  hieron,  or  sacred  precinct  immediately  adjacent  to  a  temple,  all 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  cutting  of  timber,  or  even  in  some  cases 
the  gathering  of  firewood,  was  strictly  forbidden. 

The  documents  relating  to  the  property  of  temples  to  which  I  have 
referred  show  very  distinctly  that  in  the  Greek  republics  it  was  the 
State  itself  which  undertook  the  charge  and  management  of  this 
sacred  property,  and  that  the  ministers  of  religion  who  in  various 
grades  were  attached  to  temples  had  very  little,  if  any,  administrative 
control  over  such  endowments.  The  same  principle  was  adopted  in 
reference  to  the  temples  themselves,  except  in  the  case  of  those  which, 
being  the  result  of  private  endowment,  were  never  considered  as  the 
property  of  the  State.  t  The  contract  for  building  a  temple  was  made 
by  certain  officers  duly  appointed  and  empowered  by  the  State,  and 
the  necessary  disbursements  on  account  of  such  works  must  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  popular  assembly.  This  may  be 
inferred  from  the  evidence  of  the  few  inscriptions  relative  to  the 
building  of  temples  which  have  come  down  to  us.  One  of  these 
recently  found  at  Lebadea  in  Bceotia,  and  published  by  Kumanudes  in 
the  Athenaion  (iv.  p.  369),  contains  a  contract  for  the  building  of  a 
temple  of  Zeus  Basileus,  full  of  most  minute  and  elaborate  specifi- 
cations as  to  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  the  penalties  to  be 
enforced  against  the  contractors,  surveyors,  and  all  other  persons 
employed  on  the  building  for  any  shortcoming  or  transgression  of  the 
rules  laid  down.  The  celebrated  inscription  relating  to  the  Erech- 
theion,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  former  memoir,  contains  a  survey  of 
that  temple  while  in  course  of  construction,  made  in  pursuance  of  a 
decree  of  the  Athenian  people,  B.C.  409.1 

In  a  decree  recently  discovered  at  Athens  permission  is  granted  by 

1  The  Arundel  marble  (Bockh,  No.  2266)  must  be  part  of  a  similar  decree  of  the 
people  of  Delos,  specifying  the  conditions  under  which  contracts  are  to  be  made  for 
the  repair  of  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
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the  senate  to  the  priest  of  Asklepios  and  Hygieia  to  restore  at  his 
own  expense  the  temple  of  the  god  whom  he  served,  and  to  put  in 
new  doors  and  roof. 

The  next  class  of  inscriptions  I  have  to  deal  with  are  those  relating 
to  the  ministers  of  religion.  When  we  speak  of  Greek  priests,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  nowhere  among  the  Hellenic  States  do  we 
find  a  sacerdotal  order  so  completely  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity as  the  priests  and  Levites  of  ancient  Judaea,  or  the  clergy  of 
mediaeval  Christendom.  In  Greek  society  we  discover  no  such  broadly 
marked  division  as  is  implied  in  the  terms  clerics  and -laymen,  and  in 
the  relations  between  Greek  priests  and  their  fellow-citizens,  so  far  as 
we  know  them,  there  are  few  traces  of  that  antagonism  which  the 
history  of  other  religions  exhibits  wherever  the  power  and  pretensions 
of  a  sacerdotal  order  are  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  general  feel- 
ings of  the  community. 

As  among  the  Greeks  there  was  no  regular  sacerdotal  order  cor- 
responding with  our  idea  of  a  clergy,  so  it  becomes  very  difficult  to 
present  a  clear  and  definite  statement  of  the  authority  of  the  ministers 
of  religion  in  ancient  Hellas,  of  their  functions,  grades,  and  social 
influence.  We  find  from  inscriptions  that  the  titles  by  which  these 
sacred  functionaries  are  designated  vary  in  different  States.  We 
have  as  yet  insufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  define  the  duties  and 
offices  of  the  various  ministers  so  designated.  To  begin,  however, 
with  the  most  prominent  of  these  titles — the  hiereus  and  the  hi&reia 
— there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  most  Greek  States  these  two  re- 
presented the  priest  and  priestess  of  highest  rank  attached  to  a 
temple.  Now,  such  priests  and  priestesses  were  not  appointed  by  any 
uniform  system ;  there  was,  so  to  speak,  no  fixed  rule  of  ordination. 
Some  priesthoods  were  hereditary,  some  elective  ;  and  in  later  times, 
when  some  Greek  cities  were  autonomous  only  in  name,  we  find  an 
instance  of  the  appointment  of  a  priest  by  royal  mandate ;  and  again, 
some  priests  were  appointed  for  life,  others  for  a  term  of  years. 
Nearly  all  the  information  we  possess  as  to  the  mode  of  appointment 
of  priests  and  priestesses  is  derived  from  inscriptions.  In  a  Halicar- 
nassian  decree  we  have  a  list  of  twenty-seven  priests  of  Poseidon, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  succession  to  this  office  did  not  pass 
from  father  to  son,  but  from  brother  to  brother  ;  the  priesthood  de- 
volved to  the  sons  of  the  eldest  brother  in  the  order  of  their  seniority, 
then  to  the  sons  of  the  next  brother,  then  back  again  to  the  grandson 
of  the  eldest  brother,  and  so  forth. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  from  this  same  city,  Halicarnassus,  an 
inscription  (Bockh,  No.  2656)  which  proves  that  priesthoods  were 
sometimes  purchased  by  individuals  under  certain  conditions  imposed 
by  the  State ;  and  in  an  inscription  recently  found  at  Erythras  in  Ionia, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Evangelical  School  at  Smyrna, 
we  have  a  long  list  of  sales  of  priesthoods,  in  which  the  price  paid,  the 
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name  of  the  purchaser  and  of  his  surety,  are  duly  registered.  The 
sums  paid  seem  small ;  the  priesthood  of  Hermes  Agoraios  commands 
the  highest  price,  4,610  drachmse,  equal  to  about  184£.  8s.2  The  here- 
ditary right  to  a  priesthood  was  probably  derived  in  most  instances 
from  the  ancient  gens  from  \vhich  the  family  sprang  in  whom  this 
dignity  was  vested.  Certain  rites  peculiar  to  that  gens,  and  from 
which  the  members  of  other  gentes  were  jealously  excluded,  were  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  in  a  particular  family ;  and  it  was  the  un- 
broken tradition  and  continuous  observance  of  these  rites  and  the 
mystery  attached  to  them  that  must  in  many  cases  have  invested  this 
family  with  a  sacerdotal  authority  from  time  immemorial.  Thus,  as 
Herodotus  tells  us,  Telines,  the  ancestor  of  Gelon  and  Hieron  of 
Syracuse,  migrated  from  Cnidus  to  Sicily,  carrying  with  him  the 
Triopia  sacra,  mysterious  rites  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Demeter  and  Proserpine.  Hence  the  sacred  office  of  hierophant  of 
these  deities  was  claimed  by  the  descendants  of  Telines  as  their 
peculiar  privilege  and  dignity ;  and  it  was  in  this  capacity,  according 
to  Herodotus,  that  Gelon  acquired  in  his  native  city,  Gela,  that  as- 
cendency which  ultimately  led  to  his  rule  in  Syracuse.  So  again,  the 
illustrious  family  of  Eumolpidae,  at  Eleusis,  who  claimed  descent  from 
a  mythic  ancestor,  Eumolpos,  were  hereditary  hierophants  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  The  office  of  torch-bearer  (daduchos]  in  the 
same  hierarchy  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Kallias  from  B.C.  590 
to  B.C.  380,  when,  this  family  becoming  extinct,  this  dignity  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  family  of  Lykomedes,  to  which  Themistokles  belonged. 
Sometimes  in  reward  for  some  special  service  a  priesthood  was 
granted  to  some  citizen  and  his  heirs  for  ever  by  decree  of  the  people. 
In  the  Greek  republics  no  person  was  eligible  for  the  priesthood 
who  was  not  a  full  citizen,  and  persons  of  rank  and  birth  were  preferred. 
Those  who  followed  mean  and  degrading  callings,  or  led  immoral  and 
dissolute  lives,  were  considered  unworthy  of  so  great  an  honour.  The 
duties  and  obligations  of  the  Greek  ministers  of  religion  must 
have  varied  as  much  as  the  rituals  with  which  they  were  connected. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  Greek  civilisation  the  hiereus  of  a  particu- 
lar deity  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  to  the  repairs  of  the 
temple  and  with  the  general  custody  of  sacred  property,  and  we  may 
infer  from  a  passage  in  the  Politics  of.Aristotle  (vi.  3)  that  this  was 
still  the  case  in  smaller  cities  in  his  own  time.  But  from  the  period 
when  inscriptions  begin  more  fully  to  inform  us  as  to  the  religious 
antiquities  of  the  Greeks — that  "is  to  say,  from  the  age  of  Perikles 
downwards — we  find  that  in  the  more  highly  organised  communities 
functions  and  dignities  which  may  have  been  originally  concentrated 
in  the  hiereus  were  distributed  among  a  number  of  officers  appointed 
by  the  State.  Thus  all  connected  with  the  architecture  and  repairs 

*  Compare  the  inscription  from  the  hieron  of  Zeus  Urios,  on  the  Bosporos 
(Monatsbericht  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  July  1877,  p.  476). 
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of  the  temple  was  in  the  charge  of  the  neopoios.  The  treasures  of  the 
god  were  confided  to  special  treasurers  called  hierotamice,  and  the 
accounts  of  expenditure  and  receipts  were  rendered  to  auditors, 
logistcv,  appointed  by  the  State.  The  great  periodical  festivals 
connected  with  particular  temples,  again,  were  managed  by  officers 
chosen  ad  hoc  by  the  people.  The  special  business  of  the  hiereus 
in  all  pagan  time  was  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  ritual  of  the 
temple  to  which  he  was  attached,  to  see  that  the  sacrifices  were  duly 
performed  by  authorised  persons,  and  that  the  sanctity  of  the  altar 
and  sacred  precincts  was  never  violated  by  profane  intruders.  The 
ancient  liturgies  consisted  of  a  number  of  minute  observances,  which 
were  prescribed  in  public  laws  and  in  sacred  books  with  the  most 
scrupulous  accuracy.  These  books  were  the  rubrics  and  kalendars  of 
ancient  paganism.  \Ve  have  in  inscriptions  several  specimens  of 
such  ordinances. 

In  a  decree  of  the  city  of  Mykonos  (Athenaion,  ii.  p.  237)  is  a 
list  of  certain  days  on  which  certain  victims  are  to  be  offered.  On 
the  1 2th  of  the  month  Poseideon  a  white  ram  and  a  lamb  are  to  be 
sacrificed  to  Poseidon.  The  senate  is  to  provide  these  victims,  which 
are  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  customs  duty  on  fish.  As  these  fish  must 
have  been  caught  in  the  neighbouring  sea,  such  sacrifices  were 
probably  a  thank-offering  to  Poseidon  for  a  good  yield  of  the  fishery 
or  a  propitiatory  offering  in  anticipation  of  such  a  godsend.  In  the 
month  Lenaion,  again,  the  harvest  was  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
sacrifice  to  Demeter  of  a  sow  pregnant  with  her  first  litter ;  a  boar  was 
at  the  same  time  sacrificed  to  Persephone.  It  seems  clear  from  the 
evidence  of  these  inscriptions  that  the  priests  attached  to  the  temples 
were  in  no  sense  the  makers  of  these  laws,  which  are  always  in  the 
form  of  decrees  of  the  people ;  but  such  ordinances  may  have  been 
sometimes  framed  by  the  civil  government  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
priests,  and  it  was  certainly  their  duty  to  put  them  in  force  and  to 
exact  the  appointed  penalties  for  their  transgression.  It  is  probable 
that  at  the  entrance  to  every  sacred  precinct  a  notice  was  set  up 
declaring  through  what  acts  or  through  contact  with  what  animals 
or  things  persons  became  impure,  and  so  debarred  from  access  to  the 
Ideiron.  Such  ordinances  were  not,  like  the  Mosaic  law,  consolidated 
in  a  general  code  to  which  all  special  cases  could  be  referred,  but 
varied  in  their  character  according  to  the  particular  worship  for 
which  they  were  enacted,  as  we  see  by  the  few  specimens  which  have 
been  preserved  in  inscriptions.  One  of  these,  from  Lindos  in  Khodes, 
begins  with  the  declaration  that  the  highest  state  of  purity  is  to  have 
a  healthy  mind,  free  from  guilty  conscience,  in  a  healthy  body.  Then 
follows  an  index  ciborum  prohibitorum ;  those  who  wish  to  enter 
the  hierori  must  abstain  from  lentils  and  goat's  flesh  for  three  previous 
days,  and  from  fresh  cheese  for  one  day.  This  last  article,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  absolutely  forbidden  to  the  priestess  of  Athene  Polias 
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at  Athens.  The  impurity  contracted  by  contact  with  a  dead  body 
could  only  be  purged  by  a  quarantine  of  forty  days.  In  the  ancient 
silver  mines  at  Laurion  in  Attica  was  found  a  similar  inscription  in 
reference  to  the  worship  of  a  deity  called  Men  Tyrannos,  which  had 
been  imported  into  Attica  in  Roman  times.  In  this  case  garlic  and 
pork  are  the  proscribed  articles  of  food,  and  the  quarantine  required 
after  contact  with  a  dead  body  is  limited  to  ten  days.  No  homicide 
is  permitted  to  approach  the  precinct  at  all. 

An  unedited  inscription  from  lalysos  in  Rhodes  gives  us  a  law 
relating  to  the  sacred  precinct  round  the  temple  of  Alektrona.  No 
horse,  mule^  ass,  or  any  other  beast  of  burden  is  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  within  this  precinct.  No  one  is  to  tread  on  this  '  holy  ground ' 
in  shoes  made  of  hog's  leather,  or  to  introduce  anything  else  belonging 
to  swine.  Any  one  transgressing  these  rules  is  bound  to  purify  the 
precinct,  or  he  will  be  held  guilty  of  impiety  (asebeia).  Any  one  intro- 
ducing sheep  into  the  sacred  precinct  must  pay  an  obol  for  each  sheep. 
Three  copies  of  this  law  are  to  be  engraved  on  marble  and  set  up  in 
different  places.  In  the  Athenian  inscription  already  referred  to, 
which  prohibits  the  taking  timber  or  firewood  from  the  hieron  of 
Apollo,  the  proclamation  is  in  the  name  of  the  hiereus  of  the  god, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  demarch,  is  to  exact  a  fine  of  fifty 
drachma?  from  any  trespasser  if  he  is  a  free  citizen,  and  to  report  his 
name  to  the  Basileus  Archon  and  to  the  Senate,  in  pursuance  of  the 
decree  of  the  people.  If  the  transgressor  is  a  slave,  he  is  to  receive 
fifty  lashes,  and  his  name,  together  with  that  of  his  master,  is  to  be  in 
like  manner  reported  to  the  basileus  archon.  The  wilful  transgres- 
sion of  any  laws  relating  to  a  temple  and  its  ritual  was  regarded  as 
asebeia,  '  impiety,'  a  crime  which  in  its  aggravated  form  was  punished 
with  the  severest  penalties,  as  we  know  from  the  instances  of  Alci- 
biades  and  Andocides,  who  were  accused  of  having  desecrated  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  Such  offences  at  Athens  came  under  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  basileus  archon,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  re- 
ligious head  of  the  community,  exercising  the  jurisdiction  which 
probably  belonged  originally  to  the  kings  of  Attica. 

The  duties  of  priestesses  were  analogous  to  those  of  the  priests. 
We  can  form  some  "idea  of  them  from  the  Halicarnassian  inscription 
already  referred  to,  in  which  the  office  of  priestess  of  Artemis  Pergaia 
is  offered  for  sale.  The  conditions  under  which  a  legal  purchase  can 
be  effected  are  very  different  from  those  which  English  law  imposes 
on  the  purchaser  of  the  next  presentation  to  a  living.  The  priestess 
must  be  able  to  show  an  aristocratic  descent  for  three  generations  on 
both  sides.  Her  appointment  is  for  life ;  she  has  to  perform  the 
public  sacrifices  and  those  offered  by  individuals.  Every  new  moon 
she  is  to  make  a  solemn  thanksgiving  or  supplicatio  on  behalf  of  the 
city.  She  is  to  put  the  hieron  in  order,  where  a  treasury  for  the 
goddess  is  to  be  provided.  In  the  month  in  which  the  public  sacrifice 
VOL.  III.— No.  16.  3  Z 
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is  performed,  she  is  to  make  a  collection  '  in  front  of  the  island,'  i.e.  in 
a  quarter  of  the  city  which  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  frequented,3 
but  this  collection  is  not  to  be  a  quete  from  house  to  house  ;  the  pro- 
ceeds are  to  be  for  the  priestess,  who  is  also  to  receive  a  drachma  for 
every  monthly  thanksgiving.  She  is  also  entitled  to  a  joint  and  other 
parts  of  every  victim  in  a  public  sacrifice.  The  treasure  of  the 
goddess  is  not  placed  in  her  charge,  but  in  that  of  certain  officers 
called  exetastce,  scrutineers,  who  are  to  open  it  once  a  year  and  take 
out  what  is  required  for  the  necessary  expenditure  on  public  worship. 

The  principle  of  Mosaic  law,  that  those  who  minister  to  the  altar 
are  to  be  fed  from  the  altar,  prevailed  also  among  the  Greeks.  At 
every  sacrifice  certain  parts  of  the  victim  were  reserved  for  the 
officiating  priest,  and  a  small  fee  was  probably  always  exacted  from 
each  private  sacrificer.  Besides  these  perquisites,  the  ministers  of 
religion  must  have  derived  more  or  less  emolument  from  the  produce 
of  sacred  lands,  and  some  percentage  may  have  accrued  to  them  from 
the  interest  of  money  lent  to  the  temple.  Their  usual  place  of 
dwelling  was  within  the  hieron,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
deity  whom  they  served  exacted  no  rent.  But  the  main  advantage 
of  the  sacerdotal  office  was  the  personal  dignity  and  social  authority 
which  its  holder  enjoyed.  Homer  describes  a  Trojan  priest  of  the 
Homeric  age  as  '  honoured  by  the  people  as  if  he  were  a  god  ; '  and 
though  in  historical  times  the  Greek  hiereus  hardly  held  so  exalted 
a  position,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  regarded  as  not  merely  the 
guardian  of  a  temple,  and  as  presiding  over  its  sacrifices  and  rites, 
but  as  the  interpreter  of  the  will  and  disposition  of  the  god  as  mani- 
fested through  oracles,  dreams,  and  other  mysterious  signs,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  could  only  be  communicated  to  the  profane  outside 
world  through  the  authorised  sacerdotal  channel.  Having  alone 
access  to  the  inner  sanctuary  or  Holy  of  Holies  of  a  deity,  and  being 
the  exclusive  possessors  of  the  secrets  connected  with  his  worship,  the 
priests  regarded  themselves  as  the  mediators  between  their  fellow- 
mortals  and  the  god  whom  they  served. 

When  pestilence  or  other  manifestations  of  divine  wrath  smote 
their  countrymen,  the  priests  generally  contrived  to  account  for  the 
calamity,  and  to  prescribe  some  sacerdotal  nostrum  as  a  remedy. 
Certain  crimes  had  been  committed,  certain  laws  of  ritual  had  been 
violated,  either  by  the  generation  then  living  or  their  ancestors,  and 
the  offended  deity  could  only  be  appeased  by  specified  expiatory 
offerings  or  acts.  When  a  sacrifice  took  place,  it  was  the  business  of 
the  priests  to  note  all  the  signs  and  incidents  which  were  held  to 
indicate  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  offering 
was  made  ;  these  portents  and  tokens  formed  a  symbolical  language 
which  none  but  the  ministers  of  the  altar  and  the  attendant  soothsayers 

3  On  the  topography  cf  Ealicarnassus  sec  my  Iliftory  of  Dircsverie?,  ii.  Part  I. 
p.  275. 
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could1  rightly  interpret,  and  through  which  they  professed  to  read  the 
future.  Within  their  own  hallowed  precinct,  the  authority  of  the 
priests  must  have  been  very  great,  because  they  were  armed  with  the 
power  of  excommunicating  those  who  violated  the  local  religious 
laws,  and  the  imprecations  which  they  could  invoke  against  sacri- 
legious persons  inspired  a  terror  which  not  even  the  philosophical 
sceptic  could  venture  openly  to  defy,  however  secretly  he  may  have 
sneered  at  pious  frauds.  In  those  temples  which  possessed  the  right 
of  asylum,  the  priest  seems  to  have  exercised  jurisdiction  in  the  case 
of  fugitive  slaves  who  were  reclaimed  by  their  masters,  but  who  could 
not  be  given  up  without  his  sanction. 

In  all  the  public  festivals  the  priests  had  special  posts  of  honour, 
and  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre  at  Athens  may  be  seen  to  this  day  the 
chairs  of  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  the  Attic  deities  ranged  co- 
ordinately  with  the  seats  assigned  to  the  chief  civil  magistrates.  On 
certain  public  occasions  the  priest  or  priestess  assumed  the  costume 
and  attributes  of  the  divinity  whom  they  served.  The  decrees  of 
Ehodes  and  of  several  of  the  Doric  colonies  of  Sicily  show  us  that  in 
these  cities  the  eponymous  magistrate  was  a  priest.  It  was  these 
peculiar  honours  and  privileges  which  made  the  sacerdotal  office  a 
special  object  of  ambition  to  the  rich  classes  in  the  Greek  republics. 
Nor  was  it  at  any  time  a  part  of  democratic  policy  to  discourage  such 
Ambition.  The  kind  of  influence  which  the  office  of  priest  could 
confer  on  a  citizen  was  not  thought  to  be  politically  dangerous,  or 
likely  to  lead  to  any  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rich  men  chosen  for  these  sacred  offices  had  it  in  their 
power  to  gratif}7  public  feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  their 
own  piety,  by  conducting  the  religious  ceremonies  and  festivals  with 
a  pomp  and  splendour  which  would  have  been  impossible,  had 
they  not  largely  contributed  to  the  expenses  out  of  their  private 
means.  Evidence  of  such  devout  and  public-spirited  munificence  is 
to  be  found  in  those  inscriptions  in  which  priests  and  priestesses  are 
publicly  honoured  for  certain  extraordinary  services  and  gifts. 

Thus,  an  Athenian  decree  crowns  the  priest  of  Zeus  Soter  for  his 
sacrifice  in  behalf  "of  the  senate  and  people,  which  he  has  performed 
with  due  honour  and  zeal.  In  an  Athenian  decree,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  the  priest  of  Asklepios  and  Hygieia  is  allowed 
by  the  senate  to  inscribe  his  name  as  dedicator  on  the  temple  which 
he  restores  at  his  own  expense. 

In  an  inscription  from  Aphrodisias  in  Caria  (Bockh,  No.  2820), 
we  find  special  honour  given  to  G-aia,  daughter  of  Diodoros,  who  is 
designated  '  the  chaste  priestess  for  life  of  the  goddess  Here,  and 
mother  of  the  city,'  and  who  also  twice  held  the  office  of  priestess  of 
the  emperors,  gave  the  entire  people  magnificent  banquets,  and  sup- 
plied oil  for  the  public  baths  in  the  most  lavish  manner ;  and  it  is 
especially  mentioned  in  her  praise  that  in  the  dramatic  contests  she 
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first  introduced  music  so  new  and  attractive  that  it  drew  all  the 
neighbouring  cities  to  take  part  in  these  entertainments. 

M.  Foucart  has  recently  published  a  Mantinean  inscription  in 
which  Phaena,  a  priestess  of  Demeter,  is  honoured  for  the  extra- 
ordinary zeal  and  munificence  for  which  she  has  been  distinguished 
both  before  and  after  the  term  of  her  office.  The  decree  in  her 
honour  is  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  a  synod  or  college  of  priestesses 
of  Demeter,  of  which  college  Phaena  was  doubtless  a  member. 

The  decree  recounts  the  sumptuous  munificence  with  which  she 
performed  all  the  liturgies  required  during  her  term  of  office,  the 
magnificent  banquets  with  which  she  entertained  her  sister  priestesses, 
the  endowment  which  she  settled  on  their  college,  and  which  she 
made  a  permanent  charge  on  her  estate  after  death.  In  reward  for 
all  this  pious  liberality  it  is  decreed  that  Phaena  is  to  be  invited  to 
all  the  sacrifices  and  festivals  held  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  and  this 
honorary  decree  is  to  be  engraved  on  a  marble  stele. 

It  appears  from  a  decree  of  the  city  of  Ilium  (Bockh.  No.  3599), 
that  a  priest  presented  to  the  city  a  gift  of  15,000  drachmae,  about 
600?.,  out  of  the  interest  of  which  a  yearly  sacrifice  was  to  be 
provided.  These  inscriptions  in  honour  of  priests  become  more  fre- 
quent during  the  Eoman  Empire,  and  we  learn  from  them  that  it 
had  then  become  common  for  the  priesthoods  of  several  temples  to  be 
held  by  the  same  person.  There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  of  such 
pluralism  in  the  earlier  republican  period. 

Besides  the  hiereus  or  priest,  and  the  hiereia  or  priestess,  we 

find  attached  to  Greek  temples  a  variety  of  ministers  whose  offices 

are  indicated  by  their  names.     Thus,  the  hierophant  was  the  priest 

who  in  the  Eleusinian  rites  revealed  the  mysteries  to  the  initiated  ;  the 

daduchos  bore  the  sacred  torch  in  the  same  worship ;  the  Jdeido- 

phoros   was  the   bearer   of  the   key   in   the   rites  of  Hekate ;   the 

hierokeryx,  a  title  retained  to  this  day  in  the  Eastern  Church,  was 

specially  charged  with  making  proclamations  and  announcements  in 

reference   to   the   order   of  the   rites.     The   loutrophoros   and  the 

hydrophoros  were  the  bearers   of  sacred  water  used  in  the  ritual. 

The  kosmeteira  was,  as  her  name  implies,  the  mistress  of  the  robes 

or  tirewoman  -of  the  goddess  whom  she  served,  and  it  was  her  business 

to  superintend  the  dress  and  ornaments  with  which  the  sacred  image 

was  adorned.     The  neokoros,   a  term   which  originally  meant  the 

sweeper  out  of  the  temple,  became  in  course  of  centuries  a  sacerdotal 

title  of  the  highest  distinction,  as  we  know  by  the  evidence  of  coins 

and  inscriptions  in  Asia  Minor.     In  temples  where  there   was    an 

oracle,   the   will    of  the   god   was   declared    by   certain    priests   or 

priestesses,  to  whom  the  title  of  mantis  or  prophetes  was  given. 

The  prophetes  was  not  a  prophet  in  our  sense,  but  the  functionary 

speaking  in  the  name  and  authority  of  the  god.4 

4  The  persons  who  professed  the  science  of  divination  (w<7«^7«;),"and  who  were 
the  interpreters  of  oracles,  dreams,  omens,  and  ether  means  of  prognosticating 
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The  sacred  functionaries  probably  multiplied  in  proportion  as 
the  wealth  of  the  temples  and  the  fame  of  their  worship  grew,  and 
accordingly  we  find  from  inscriptions  that  time-honoured  and  cele- 
brated shrines  such  as  that  of  Ephesus  or  Eleusis  were  ministered  to  by 
a  variety  of  functionaries.  And  here  the  question  arises — "Were  these 
functionaries  coordinate,  or  in  what  manner  were  they  organised  ? 
On  this  point  we  have  very  scanty  information.  At  Eleusis  the 
hierophant  chosen  from  the  ancient  family  of  Eumolpidse  was 
certainly  the  chief  priest,  and  next  to  him  probably  ranked  the 
daduchos,  who  carried  the  torch  in  the  mysteries,  wearing  a  purple 
robe  and  a  myrtle  crown.  The  hierophantis  or  female  hierophant 
at  Eleusis,  who  was  also  chosen  from  a  sacerdotal  family,  was  also  a 
great  personage.  On  the  base  of  the  statue  of  one  of  these  priestesses 
found  at  Eleusis  is  an  inscription  in  which  she  thus  addresses  all 
future  generations.  4 1  am  the  mother  of  Marcianus,  the  daughter 
of  Demetrius  ;  let  no  one  utter  my  name  which,  when  severed  from  the 
world  by  becoming  hierophantis,  I  hid  in  inaccessible  depths.  I  have 
not  initiated  the  sens  of  Leda,  nor  Herakles,  but  the  ruler  of  the 
world,  Hadrian,  who  has  poured  so  much  wealth  on  Athens.'  This 
emperor  was  admitted  to  the  novitiate  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
A.D.  125,  and  to  the  final  initiation  in  A.D.  135. 

At  Eleusis,  at  Delphi,  at  Ephesus,  and  other  celebrated  seats  of 
worship,  there  must  have  been  a  local  hierarchy,  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  priest  of  highest  rank  had  a  certain  authority  over 
the  others  ;  but  whether  these  ministers  formed  a  kind  of  sacred 
college  over  which  a  high  priest  presided,  or  whether  all  differences 
between  them  were  referred  to  such  a  magistrate  as  the  basileus 
archon,  are  points  about  which  we  have  no  sure  information.  In 
some  of  the  Asiatic  sacred  communities,  such  as  Strabo  describes  at 
'both  the  Komanas  and  at  Zela,  the  high  priest  may  have  been 
invested  with  theocratic  authority,  and  in  Eoman  times  the  title  of 
archiereus  appears  in  various  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Sometimes  this 
title  is  given  to  the  president  of  a  college  of  priests,  sometimes  it  is 
assumed  by  the  minister  of  a  dominant  cult.  It  was  probably  the 
policy  of  the  Eomans  to  encourage  centralisation  in  the  religious 
organisation  of  their  provinces,  and  the  titles  '  Archiereus  of  Asia ' 
and  Asiarch  were  probably  introduced  by  them  into  Asia  Minor. 

future  events,  were  sometimes  attached  to  temples,  but  of tener  exercised  the  calling 
of  soothsayer  independently.  In  many  cases  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  held  to  be 
hereditary.  The  influence  of  these  diviners  (mantels)  was  probably  quite  as  great, 
if  not  greater  than  that  of  the  priests,  and  if  I  only  notice  this  class  of  religious 
functionaries  with  a  passing  allusion,  it  is  because  there  are  very  few  inscriptions 
which  throw  any  light  on  their  proceedings  and  authority. 

A  curious  Ephesian  fragment  relative  to  divination  by  the  flight  of  birds  is  given 
in  Bockh,  No.  2953,  and  a  few  oracles  written  in  doggrel  hexameters  are  preserved 
in  inscriptions.  Others,  graven  on  plates  of  lead,  have  been  found  at  Dodona  in 
the  recent  excavations  there  by  M.  Carapano,  and  are  published  in  the  splendid 
work  on  his  discoveries  just  issued. 
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I  have  as  yet  only  noticed  the  higher  ranks  of  the  sacerdotal 

order.     But  we  find  in  inscriptions  mention  of  diaconi,  whence  our 

word  '  deacon,'  who  were  certainly  a  lower  grade  of  the  priesthood,  and 

it  is  obvious  that  many  offices  of  a  purely  menial  nature,  such  as 

the  hewing  of  wood  and  drawing  of  water,  must  have  been  required 

in  temples.     Hence  it  was  that  slaves  were  in  many  cases  dedicated 

to  the  service  of  a  divinity,  and  were  consequently  called  hieroduli. 

In  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  a  host  of  such  slaves,  whose 

ranks  were  recruited  from  prisoners  of  war,  and  whose  condition  was 

very  superior  to  that  of  ordinary  slaves.     Such  hierodules  formed  a 

large  part  of  the  population  of  the  sacred  island  of  Delos.     We  are 

enabled  by  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  to  distinguish  two  forms  by 

which  a  slave  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  a  divinity,  and  which 

both    amounted  to  enfranchisement    subject  to  certain    conditions. 

According  to  the  first  of  these  forms  the  master  dedicated  the  slave 

to  the  god,  and  released  him  from  all  future  liability  to  servitude  ;  but 

in  order  to  give  this  release  a  due  guarantee,  the  newly  enfranchised 

slave  was  placed  henceforth  under  the  protection  of  the  priest  of  the 

temple  and  of  the  local  magistrates,  who  were  bound  to  punish  with 

a   fine   any  attempt   to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty.     This   form   of 

dedication   occurs   in   inscriptions  from  the  temples   of  Sarapis   at 

Orchomenos,  Chseronea   and  Coronea  in  Boeotia,  in  that  of  Athene 

Polias  at  Daulis,  and  that  of  Asclepios  at  Stiris. 

The  other  mode  of  enfranchisement  was  by  a  solemn  act  of  sale, 
by  which  the  ownership  of  the  slave  was  transferred  to  a  god  on  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money,  which  was  in  fact  the  ransom  of  the  slave, 
and  which  he  had  to  provide  for  himself. 

About  five  hundred  inscriptions  relating  to  this  mode  of  enfran- 
chisement have  been  discovered  at  Delphi,  and  from  these  we  obtain 
very  curious  information  as  to  the  form  of  this  sale.  The  master, 
accompanied  by  his  slave,  presented  himself  before  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  the  principal  entrance.  .There  the  two  priests  of  the  god 
met  him  to  receive  the  slave,  and,  in  the  presence  of  three  senators 
and  of  a  certain  number  of  witnesses,  handed  over  the  purchase- 
money  to  the  master.  The  transaction  was  not  a  simple  act  of  sale, 
but  was  fenced  round  with  many  conditions.  The  seller  had  to 
furnish  one  or  more  sureties  (beba'ioteres\  who  undertook  to  .maintain 
the  validity  of  the  sale  and  to  defend  the  slave  against  all  who 
sought  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty.  If  the  seller  or  his  sureties 
failed  to  fulfil  this  guarantee,  an  action  might  be  brought  against 
them  in  the  name  of  the  god,  and  they  were  liable,  if  condemned,  to 
pay  a  fine  equal  to  the  price  of  the  slave  and  half  as  much  again. 
The  deed  of  sale,  after  having  been  duly  certified  by  the  priests, 
senators,  and  other  attesting  witnesses,  was  handed  over  to  the  custody 
of  a  citizen  designated  for  that  purpose  in  the  deed,  and  a  copy  of  it 
was  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  temple.  Under  the  protection  of 
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this  instrument  the  person  of  the  enfranchised  slave  was  safe  from  all 
attempt  to  reduce  him  back  to  slavery  ;  he  had  a  right  to  resist  any 
such  attempt  by  force,  and  to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  bystander,  nor 
would  any  legal  liability  be  incurred  by  such  interference,  which  was 
regarded  as  having  the  direct  authority  of  the  god  himself. 

While  the  slave  was  thus  protected,  we  find  associated  with  this 
form  of  enfranchisement  certain  provisions  which  were  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  master.  The  boon  of  liberty  was  not  an  absolute  but 
a  conditional  grant.  The  master,  while  selling  the  ownership  of  his 
slave  to  Apollo,  often  reserved  for  himself  the  right  of  his  services  for 
a  term  of  years  or  for  his  own  life,  or  even  might  bequeath  such  a 
right  to  another  person  after  his  demise.  During  this  period  of 
service  the  slave,  though  sold  to  the  god,  was  still  obliged  to  execute 
the  orders  of  his  master,  who  could,  in  moderation,  chastise  him  for 
disobedience,  but  could  not  sell  him  to  another  person. 

The  particular  duties  which  had  to  be  performed  during  these 
years  of  mitigated  servitude  are 'sometimes  specified  in  the  instrument 
of  enfranchisement.  It  is  stipulated  in  the  case  of  one  slave  that  he 
must  accompany  his  master  in  a  voyage  to  Egypt ;  another  has  to 
educate  two  children  ;  another,  the  slave  of  a  physician,  has  to  assist 
his  master  in  his  calling  for  five  years ;  but  what  is  especially  insisted' 
on  as  a  duty  is  the  care  of  the  master  in  his  old  age  and  due  attention 
to  his  funeral  rites.  If  the  slave  declined  to  serve  out  his  time  of" 
bondage,  he  was  bound  to  find  a  substitute,  or  redeem  his  liberty  by 
another  payment.  Another  stipulation  which  we  find  in  these  deeds 
of  sale  was  the  right  reserved  by  the  master  to  inherit  the  slave's 
property,  and  sometimes  this  claim  is  continued  into  the  second 
generation,  if  the  children  of  the  slave  die  without  issue.  Unless  all 
the  conditions  specified  in  the  deed  of  sale  were  scrupulously  fulfilled, 
the  enfranchisement  was  void.  As  disputes  on  these  points  between 
master  and  slave  were  likely  to  occur,  a  tribunal  of  three  arbitrators 
was  appointed,  to  which  both  parties  could  appeal. 

C.  T.  NEWTON. 
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VOLTAIRE  AND  MADAME  DU  CHATELET 

AT  CIREY. 


THE  world  is  brimful  of  mistakes  and  misapprehensions  concerning 
its  great  men  both  duri  ng  life  and  after  it ;  the  valets-de-chambre 
retail  all  the  puerilities,  the  friends  paint  their  fancy  portraits  with- 
out shadows,  the  enemies  daub  theirs  with  such  dark  ones  that  the 
high  lights  stand  out  weird  and  unnatural,  and  the  picture  thus  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  would  be  totally  unrecognisable  by  the  original  if 
he  could  rise  from  his  grave  to  take  a  glance  at  it.  Poor  human 
nature  seldom  receives  its  due  meed  of  praise  or  blame  ;  it  is  vainly 
expected  to  be  either  divine  or  diabolical,  and  causes  disappointment 
to  one  side  or  the  other  according  as  it  falls  short  of  either  of  these 
standards.  Society  has  an  unkind  habit  of  giving  a  dog  a  bad  name 
and  hanging  him,  and  people  who  strive  to  be  fair  and  just  in  their 
estimate  of  their  fellows  are  called  Quixotic  and  eccentric,  while  their 
views  are  not  only  not  sympathised  with,  but  characterised  as  im- 
practicable and  dangerous.  Of  course  a  great  deal  is  attributable  to 
ignorance.  We  get  hold,  rightly  or  wrongly,  of  an  isolated  fact  in 
a  person's  life,  one  of  his  crotchets  or  opinions,  consider  it  typical,  and 
laud  or  condemn  it  accordingly,  when  all  the  time  it  was  called  forth 
by  exceptional  circumstances,  and  is  at  direct  variance  with  the  usual 
tenor  of  his  existence  and  temper  of  his  mind. 

Voltaire  is  one  who  has  thus  suffered  at  the  hands  of  both  his 
contemporaries  and  his  successors ;  he  was  long  ago  branded  as  an 
infidel,  and  even  by  those  who  have  the  courage  to  think  for  them- 
selves on  that  score,  he  is  regarded  as  a  cynical,  unattractive,  and  un- 
amiable  personage.  The  best  known  period  of  his  life  is  that  which 
he  spent  at  the  Court  of  Frederic  the  Great,  the  book  by  which  most 
of  us  gauge  our  acquaintance  with  his  works  is  the  Histoire  de 
Charles  XII.,  he  has  a  somewhat  misty  reputation  as  a  good  hater, 
an  allusion  to  his  deathbed  is  occasionally  made  by  a  clergyman  eager 
to  point  a  moral  and  warn  his  followers  whither  the  free-thinking 
proclivities  of  the  present  day  may  tend — and  there  we  stop  short. 
Beyond  that  point  Voltaire  is  a  nonentity — a  lay  figure,  or  perhaps 
even  a  bete  noire  in  our  study  of  imagination.  As  poet,  dramatist, 
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lover,  friend,  and  philosopher,  he  is  a  stranger  to  us,  and  yet  it  was 
in  these  phases  of  life  that  he  had  his  true  being.  He  has  been  re- 
presented as  a  miserly  trifler  equally  occupied  with  his  beloved  money 
and  his  wretched  health,  divided  between  his  passion  for  Dutch 
pictures  and  his  love  of  making  bargains  in  the  purchase  of  them. 
He  was  a  master  of  that  delicate  yet  merciless  satire  which  is  essen- 
tially French,  and — if  we  may  coin  a  term — tigerish ;  and  though  his 
sentences  may  seem  light  on  first  reading,  every  word  bites  deeper  as 
we  review  it.  In  his  letters  are  some  of  the  most  exquisite  passages, 
clever,  playful,  charming,  and  graceful,  that  ever  distinguished  the 
epistolary  correspondence  of  any  homme  de  lettres.  They  are  far 
too  little  known,  and  it  will  be  our  aim  in  the  ensuing  pages  to  cull 
some  cf  the  fairest  blossoms,  and  present  a  less  forbidding  aspect  ot 
their  writer  to  English  eyes  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard. 

No  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  Sieur  Arouet  de  Voltaire 
without  some  notice  of  Madame  du  Chatelet,  the  woman  who  was  his 
chosen  friend  and  familiar  spirit,  though  not  his  wife,  throughout  so 
many  years  of  mingled  triumph  and  exile.  He  first  saw  her  when 
little  more  than  a  child  in  her  father's  house  ;  she  was  married  at 
eighteen  to  the  Marquis  Florent  Claude  du  Chatelet-Lomond,  and 
before  many  years  had  rolled  over  her  head  had  tasted  some  of  the 
unwholesomest  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  She  learned  to  know 
life  as  it  was  in  that  corrupt  age,  the  world,  her  own  charms,  the 
value  of  her  splendid  intellect,  and  the  inferiority  of  her  husband. 

Madame  du  Deffand  describes  her  with  a  pen  dipped  in  gall 
and  vinegar,  but  Maupertuis  and  Madame  Denis,  who  were  never- 
theless not  her  friends,  say  she  had  an  harmonious  and  pleasing  face, 
large,  clear,  beautiful  eyes  with  a  tender  expression,  surmounted 
by  thick  eyebr9ws,  above  which  rose  a  wide  and  intelligent  forehead. 
Her  figure  was  large  and  bony,  and  she  was  excessively  fond  of  all 
kinds  of  ornaments,  and  was  the  first  to  laugh  at  her  own  taste,  or  the 
want  of  it.  At  an  age  when  few  children  can  speak  their  mother 
tongue  plainly,  she  learned  Italian  and  Latin,  at  fifteen  she  began  a 
translation  of  Virgil,  and  later  on,  under  the  auspices  of  Voltaire, 
became  a  successful  student  of  geometry  and  the  Newtonian  philo- 
sophy. Her  attainments  did  not  prevent  her  from  being  essentially 
feminine ;  she  had  her  frivolities  and  a  kind  of  childish  naivete  which 
was  all  the  more  charming  because  it  was  balanced  by  intelligence, 
and  what  we  are  accustomed  to  express  by  the  one  word — character. 
She  was  also  an  accomplished  musician,  and  sang  beautifully.  Of 
an  ardent,  impulsive,  and  inquiring  disposition,  she  was  thrown  into 
a  world  without  scruples,  and  where  the  grossest  immorality  was 
openly  practised  and  revelled  in.  Unprotected  by  any  affection 
for  her  husband,  and  encouraged  in  gallantry  by  his  evil  example, 
she  possessed  with  all  her  frailties  a  sincere  power  of  loving,  though 
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it  was  expended  on  more  than  one  object.  Both  mind  and  heart 
needed  occupation,  and  before  she  was  twenty-seven  her  list  of  lovers 
had  included  M.  de  Gruebriant  and  the  Due  de  Richelieu.  The 
latter  was  a  notorious  woman-hunter,  caring  only  for  pursuit  and 
victory,  and  dropping  his  victim  as  soon  as  won.  Madame  du  Chatelet 
had  sufficient  discrimination  to  detect  the  first  symptoms  of  his 
waning  fancy,  and  sufficient  pride  to  gather  herself  together  and 
offer  to  him  and  his  second  wife  when  he  married  a  warm,  con- 
stant, and  tender  .friendship  which  was  accepted  and  reciprocated  by 
both.  She  entered  on  the  deeper  phase  of  her  connection  with  Vol- 
taire in  1733,  being  reintroduced  to  him  by  M.  Dumas  d'Aigueberre, 
and  meeting  him  frequently  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  St.  Pierre. 
Their  mutual  liking,  founded  on  admiration,  esteem,  and  similitude 
of  tastes,  soon  passed  beyond  the  stage  at  which  it  was  dissimulated 
before  a  society  which  had  by  its  own  showing  no  right  to  condemn 
or  resent  it.  He  was  then  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  possessed,  in  addition  to  his  literary  prestige,  of  that  verve 
eblouissante  which  (to  their  praise  be  it  said)  women  frequently 
prefer  to  the  vulgar  attractions  of  a  handsome  physique.  Up  to 
this  period  h«  had  been  accused  of  rigorously  excluding  love  from 
all  his  plans,  and  as  much  as  possible  from  his  works,  but  under  the 
influence  of  a  grand  passion  he  became  more  than  ever  a  poet,  and 
sent  forth  to  the  world  his  tragedy  of  Adelaide  de  Guesclin,  into 
which,  to  quote  his  own  words,  he  poured  forth  his  soul,  4  in  love, 
jealousy,  fury,  benevolence,  probity,  and  greatness  of  soul.'  Madame 
du  Chatelet  writes  of  it  to  Richelieu:  'I  am  charmed  that  Adelaide 
pleases  you ;  it  has  touched  me.  I  find  it  tender,  noble,  touching, 
well  written,  and  the  fifth  act  charming.' 

There  was  at;  this  time  in  Paris  an  elderly  musician  named 
Rameau,  whose  one  consuming  desire  was  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
wedding  his  own  music  to  immortal  verse,  but  although  to  compass 
his  end  he  knocked  at  all  doors,  none  were  opened  to  him.  Life  was 
fleeting,  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  his  heart  burned  within  him 
to  feel  that  the  possibility  of  a  great  opera  was  stifled  in  his  breast 
for  want  of  a  poem  to  inspire  it.  His  desire  was  at  length  made 
known  by  Mdlle.  Deshayes  to  Voltaire,  who,  always  ready  to  do  a 
kindness  either  in  or  out  of  the  beaten  track,  replied,  with  his 
habitual  facility  and  grace,  that  he  was  at  the  orders  of  '  la  Muse 
Deshayes  '  and  of  her  musician,  whom  he  at  once  named  Orpheus.  The 
subject  chosen  was  Samson,  and  its  success  was  for  the  time  being 
great.  Although  ill  at  the  time,  Voltaire  went  to  its  first  perfor- 
mance, and  said  he  was  conceited  enough  to  be  content  with  at  least 
its  singularity.  He  even  wrote  to  Rameau :  *  My  marriage  with  you 
is  as  dear  to  me  as  the  one  I  have  just  concluded  (the  marriage  of 
M.  de  Richelieu) ;  our  children  will  not  be  dukes  and  peers,  but,  t  hanks 
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to  your  care  and  your  talent,  they  will  be  immortal.     Adieu  !    You 
have  two  wives,  Madame  Kameau  and  myself.' 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a  poet  and  philosopher  seriously  setting 
to  work  as  a  match-maker,  yet  so  it  was,  he  actually  brought  about 
the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cruise  with  M.  de  Eichelieu.  The 
lady  was  not  pretty,  though  she  was  very  clever ;  she  brought  no 
fortune  to  her  husband,  and  neither  of  them  offered  the  other  any 
affection.  The  duke's  antecedents  were  terrible,  and  had  he  married 
a  very  queen  of  beauty  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  would  have  sacri- 
ficed to  her  happiness  a  future  of  illicit  conquests  and  brilliant 
scandals.  But  as  in  those  days  husbands  and  wives  lived  so  much 
apart,  this  was  not  supposed  to  be  of  any  importance.  Voltaire, 
having  some  experience  of  human  frailty,  and  some  pity  for  the  girl 
who  might  be  foolish  enough  to  dream  of  love  possibly  dawning  in  her 
married  life,  gave  the  bride  a  little  delicate  advice  as  well  as  he 

could : 

Ne  vous  aimez  pas  trop,  c'est  moi  qui  vous  en  prie  ; 
C'est  le  plus  sur  moyen  de  vous  aimer  toujours  : 
II  vaut  niieux  etre  amis  tout  le  temps  de  la  vie 
Qua  d'etre  amants  pour  quelques  jours. 

A  passage  of  arms  between  Rousseau  and  himself  has  no  doubt 
had  great  weight  with  critics,  and  it  does  not  indeed  add  to  the 
reputation  of  our  poet  for  anything  but  talent.  One  day  at  table 
Rousseau  made  an  epigram  between  two  glasses  of  champagne,  '  pour 
hupper  la  tete  du  roquet.'  Voltaire  retorted  that  it  was  far  more 
applicable  to  its  author  than  to  him.  This  was  not  much,  but  more 
came  of  it.  Having  neither  tragedy  nor  comedy  just  then  to  occupy 
his  brain,  he  wrote  an  '  Epistle  on  Calumny,'  and  dedicated  it  under  a 
slight  veil  to  Madame  du  Chatelet.  This  would  have  been  all  very 
well,  considered  in  the  abstract,  had  it  not  contained  twenty-five 
terrible  verses  launched  at  Rousseau  under  the  name  of  Rufus,  paint- 
ing him  as  the  vilest  of  wretches,  the  most  perfidious  of  souls,  and 
most  atrocious  of  criminals.  He  spoke  of  it  in  his  letters  and  pro- 
mised it  to  his  friends,  but  '  la  belle  Emilie '  interposed  and  kept  it 
for  a  time  from  the  greater  number.  Voltaire  at  length  sent  a  copy 
to  Cideville  with  these  words :  '  You  see  I  hate  Rousseau ;  but  he 
who  knows  not  how  to  hate  knows  not  how  to  love  either.' 

Although  his  enemies  felt  the  lash  of  his  tongue  pretty  severely, 
he  showed  himself  expansive,  generous,  and  indulgent  to  his  friends, 
who  did  not  always  repay  him  with  gratitude.  His  treatment  of  the 
Abbe  Linant  was  large-hearted  in  the  extreme ;  he  not  only  gave 
him  an  apartment  in  his  house,  but  endeavoured  to  find  him  a 
pleasant  companion.  His  own  account  of  the  matter  is  so  modest 
and  genial  that  one's  heart  warms  to  the  man  who  could  do  such 
disinterested  kindnesses. 
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He  is  but  poorly  lodged  at  my  house,  he  writes,  but  it  is  not  my  fault,  it  ia  his 
own.  He  found  on  his  arrival  a  companion  I  have  got  for  him,  and  with  whom 
I  believe  he  will  be  pleased.  He  is  a  young  man  named  Lefebvre,  who  also  writes 
harmonious  verses,  and  who,  like  Linant,  is  born  a  poet  and  poor.  I  wish  my 
fortune  were  large  enough  to  make  their  lives  pleasanter,  but  as  I  have  no  wealth 
to  share  with  them  they  condescend  to  partake  of  my  poverty.  I  am  not  like 
most  Parisians ;  I  would  rather  have  friends  than  superfluities,  and  I  prefer  a  mail 
of  letters  to  a  good  cook  or  two  carriage-horses. 

Lefebvre  was  a  young  man  of  much  promise,  only  twenty  years  old, 
and  without  money  or  health.  Death  cut  short  his  career,  and  all  he 
left  behind  him  were  some  verses  addressed  to  his  patron  and  sjme 
fragments  of  an  unfinished  tragedy. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  in  this  liberal  age  to  realise  how  narrow, 
despotic,  and  arbitrary  was  the  censorship  of  the  press  with  which 
the  French  literati  had  to  deal  in  those  days.  During  Voltaire's 
residence  in  London  some  years  previously,  he  had  written  a  series  of 
letters,  in  which  the  justice  rendered  to  the  civilisation  of  the  friendly 
nation  among  whom  he  had  taken  refuge  became  criticism  and  satire 
of  the  institutions,  government,  legislation,  and  civil  and  religious 
policy  of  his  own  country.  Many  circumstances  caused  delay  in 
their  publication.  Voltaire  was  not  the  man  to  be  caught  tripping 
if  he  knew  it,  and  before  giving  to  the  world  his  notes  on  Newton 
and  his  philosophy  he  placed  himself  in  communication  with  Mau- 
pertuis,  the  first  authority  in  France  on  the  subject.  The  issue  of 
their  correspondence  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  curious 
sentence  with  which  one  of  Voltaire's  epistles  concludes  :  '  Your  first 
letter  baptized  me  in  the  Newtonian  faith,  your  second  gave  me 
confirmation,  and  in  thanking  you  for  both  sacraments,  I  have  the 
honour,'  &c.  Still,  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  had  not  gone 
too  far,  and  in  order  to  obtain  favour  with  those  in  power,  and  avert 
thunderbolts  from  his  own  head,  he  read  some  parts  of  his  Lettres  sur 
les  Anglais  to  Cardinal  Fleury,  and  as  with  judicious  care  he  chose 
those  relating  to  the  Quakers,  the  Cardinal  found  them  only  provoca- 
tive of  laughter. 

There  is  but  one  letter  about  Locke  (he  says  to  Cideville).  The  only  philo- 
sophical subject  I  have  touched  is  the  little  trifle  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  treated  seriously.  It  was  necessary 
to  press  it  out  rather  than  fly  in  the  face  of  our  lords  the  theologians,  people  who 
see  so  clearly  the  spirituality  of  the  soul  that  if  they  could  they  would  burn  the 
bodies  of  those  who  doubt  it. 

This  last  sentence  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Euskin's  saying  in  a  recent 
number  of  Fors  Clavigera,  that  the  orthodox  bishops  would  find  satis- 
faction in  burning  Dr.  Colenso  at  St.  Paul's,  and  making  Ludgate 
Hill  safer  for  horses  with  the  ashes  of  him ! 

He  at  length  commissioned  Thieriot  to  have  the  dangerous  letters 
published  in  London,  and  wrote  to  him  in  his  usual  happy  manner : 
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4 1  shall  consider  myself  well  paid  for  all  my  trouble,  if  this  work 
procures  for  me  the  esteem  of  good  people,  and  for  you  their  money. 
Nothing  is  so  sweet  as  to  make  at  the  same  time  one's  own  reputation 
and  the  fortune  of  one's  friend/ 

Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  English  edition  one  was 
printed  in  Paris  by  M.  Jore,  whose  hardiesse  soon  lodged  him  in  the 
Bastille,  while  a  lettre-de-cachet  was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  author,  who  was  at  that  time  taking  part  in  the  festivities  at 
Monjeu  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  but  being- 
warned  by  his  friends,  and  the  authorities  not  being  perhaps  over- 
anxious to  take  him,  he  had  time  to  get  into  Lorraine  under  the 
pretext  of  drinking  the  waters.     Madame  du  Chatelet  was  in  despair 
at  the  separation  ;  she  was  not  accustomed  to  live  without  him,  and 
the  idea  of  irretrievably  losing  him  poisoned  all  the  sweets  of  her  life. 
She  very  cleverly  informed  her  correspondents  that  he  was  going  to 
Bale  or  Greneva,  and  that  if  she  were  in  his  place  she  would  retire  to 
London  or  the  Hague.     Meanwhile  he  heard  of  the  duel  fought  by 
Eichelieu  with  the  Prince  de  Lixin,  in  which  report  said  that  the 
duke  was  dangerously  wounded ;  and  without  any  thought  for  his. 
own  safety,  he  bent  his  steps  at  once  towards  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
with  which  his  friend  was  encamped.     Rumour  had,  however,  magni- 
fied the  danger,  and  Voltaire,  instead  of  watching  by  a  sick  bed,  was 
feted  and  lionised  as  much  as  the  exigencies  of  camp  life  allowed. 
The  Court  took  his  visit  to  the  army  very  much  amiss,  and  he  began 
to  contemplate  seriously  the  advisability  of  going  to  England.     But 
one  tie  held  him  baqk.     *  While  I  am  so  much  beloved  by  various 
persons  in  France,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  seek  any  other  asylum, 
I  have  there  both  country  and  friendship,'  is  his  own  description  of 
his  feelings ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  '  various  persons ' 
after  all  meant  the  one  who  would,  if  she  could,  have  followed  him 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  His  wanderings  lasted  about  a  month,  at  the 
close  of  which  he  returned  to  Champagne  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
Chateau  de  Cirey,  which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  where 
the  measures  he  took  were  those  of  a  man  who  contemplated  a  long 
banishment  from  the  world — that  is  to  say,  from  Paris.     It  was  not 
a  very  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  world,  and    the   poet,   in    the 
intervals  of  his  studies,  carried   on   a   pleasant  intimacy  with  his 
neighbours,  one   of   whom,  Madame   de  Champbonin,  was   an  old 
school-fellow  of  Madame  du  Chatelet.     This  lady  was  still  in  Paris, 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  procure  the  return  of  her  friend.     Her 
two  literary  associates,  Clairant  and  Maupertuis,  visited  her  almost 
daily,  and  she  spent  much  of  her  time  at  the  Hotels  Richelieu  and  St. 
Pierre,  these  distractions  helping  her  to  possess  her  soul  in  patience 
when  she  could  not  steal  away  to  Cirey,  which,  however,  she  frequently 
did,  although  not  more  than  two  or  three  rooms  were  as  yet  habit- 
able.    Voltaire  seems  to  have  been  piqued  and  jealous  at  finding  that 
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she  could  amuse  herself  so  well  in  his  absence,  and  retaliated  by 
going  to  Brussels  for  a  month.  But  she  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and 
on  his  return  he  found  her  still  there,  indulging  her  own  sweet  will 
in  the  alterations  without  the  slightest  regard  to  his  plans.  Where 
he  had  put  doors  she  substituted  windows,  changed  staircases  into 
chimneys,  planted  limes  where  he  had  ordered  elms,  and  generally 
revolutionised  the  state  of  things.  She  hoped  that  he  might  have 
returned  with  her  to  Paris  to  keep  Christmas,  or,  as  she  expressed  it, 
*  the  birthday  of  Eloise  '  and  the  '  messe  de  minuit ; '  but  this  could 
not  be,  and  as  she  had  not  the  smallest  intention  of  missing  the 
pleasures  of  the  season  for  herself,  she  went  alone,  taking  with  her  a 
new  tragedy  named  Alzire,  which  she  was  charged  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  Argental.  On  Christmas  Eve  she  went  from  church  to 
church  with  her  friends,  enjoying  the  pomp  and  illumination,  and 
listening  to  the  '  Noels,'  and  afterwards  took  them  home  with  her  to 
supper.  The  grass  did  not  grow  under  her  feet  during  the  winter ; 
she  was  '  devote '  though  dissipated,  and  as  gay  as  she  was  studious. 
She  found  time  for  everything,  learned  English  and  geometry,  did 
her  duty  to  society,  went  nightly  to  the  opera,  and  yet  broke  off  all 
these  employments  to  pass  whole  days  with  a  sick  friend,  Madame  de 
Richelieu,  by  whose  bedside  she  began  the  New  Year.  Voltaire  himself 
felt  but  little  loneliness,  so  completely  was  his  time  filled  up  by  study 
and  work.  He  had  in  hand  at  this  period  one  of  his  most  curious  pro- 
ductions, La  Pucelle.  Every  other  writer  has  found  the  life  and  death  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc  earnest,  pathetic,  and  tragic ;  Voltaire  alone,  regarding 
her  from  we  know  not  what  point  of  view,  saw  material  only  for  a 
comedy,  into  which,  like  Dante  in  the  Inferno,  he  found  means  to 
drag  his  enemies  most  ignominiously.  It  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  any  of  his  friends,  with  the  exception  of  Eichelieu,  but  it 
remained  a  great  favourite  with  its  author. 

The  months  rolled  on,  and  at  the  end  of  March  1735,  Voltaire 
received  permission  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  resumed  his  old  life 
so  full  of  pleasure  and  variety,  divided  between  study  and  the  world. 
Though  his  exile  had  lasted  only  eight  months,  he  thought  society 
had  radically  changed  in  the  interval. 

Poetry  is  no  longer  fashionable  in  Paiis  (he  wrote).  Every  one  studies  geo- 
metry and  physic.  They  begin  to  reason.  Sentiment,  imagination,  and  the  graces 
are  banished.  ...  I  ani  not  sorry  that  philosophy  is  cultivated,  but  I  do  not  wish 
her  to  be  such  a  tyrant  as  to  exclude  all  else.  In  France  it  is  only  a  fashion  which 
succeeds  some  other,  and  will  pass  away  in  its  turn,  but  no  art,  no  science,  ought 
to  be  mere  fashion.  We  ought  to  hold  them  all  in  hand,  and  cultivate  them  to  all 
time. 

He  was  not  much  at  his  ease  in  Paris,  and  not  very  well  assured  of 
his  own  safety,  so  he  remained  little  more  than  a  month,  and  suddenly 
retired  to  Luneville,  where  he  talked  of  being  '  like  a  mouse  who 
knows  neither  the  master  nor  mistress  of  the  house,  and  yet  lives 
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gaily.'  He  was  not,  however,  to  be  hidden.  Madame  de  Kichelieu, 
who  was  of  the  Lorraine  family,  came  there  on  a  visit;  the  reigning 
duke,  princes,  and  princesses  made  much  of  him,  and  best  of  all  he  met 
with  a  couple  of  practical  philosophers,  self-made  men,  with  whom 
he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  we  find  him  again  at  Cirey  with 
Madame  du  Chatelet,  her  son,  and  his  tutor.  Linant  was  not  there 
for  the  moment ;  he  had  made  mischief  in  his  patron's  household, 
complained  of  him  in  every  possible  way,  abandoned  the  poem  at 
which  he  had  by  fits  and  starts  worked  for  the  last  two  years,  abjured 
the  appellation  of  Abbe,  and  become  plain  M.  Linant.  Voltaire 
thought  none  the  worse  of  him  for  this  last  proceeding,  but  he  was 
disgusted  with  his  laziness  ;  his  description  of  him  was  that  he  never 
worked,  went  to  bed  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and  did  not  rise  till 
noon  the  next  day.  Nevertheless  he  forgave  him,  and  seemed  never 
tired  of  doing  so  ;  he  endeavoured  to  find  him  a  situation  among  his 
friends,  and,  failing  to  do  that,  begged  Madame  du  Chatelet  to  receive 
him  as  tutor  to  her  child.  The  boy's  father,  however,  had  to  be  con- 
sulted on  this  subject,  and  being  somewhat  under  ecclesiastical 
influence  he  wished  that  the  chosen  instructor  might  at  least  be  an 
abbe.  Voltaire's  proved  to  be  the  stronger  will.  '  Point  de  pretres 
chez  les  Emilies ! '  cried  he,  and  Linant  was  speedily  re-established  at 
Cirey  with  the  title  of  tutor,  taking  his  ease  as  heretofore,  and 
making  impertinent  love  to  Madame  de  Neuville,  the  friend  and 
neighbour  of  his  Maecenas.  The  poet  soothed  the  irate  lady  by 
writing  her  an  exquisite  little  sonnet,  but  he  could  not  infuse  common 
sense  into  the  head  of  his  protege. 

There  was  in  the  time  of  Voltaire  a  waspish  periodical  entitled 
La,  Nouvelliste  du  Parnasse,  which  sometimes ,  committed  the  un- 
pardonable fault  of  telling  unwelcome  truths,  and  was  promptly 
suppressed  in  consequence  somewhere  about  the  year  1733.  People 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  cater  to  the  public  by  any  method  of 
this  kind  do  not  like  to  be  silenced,  and  never  keep  their  mouths 
shut  any  longer  than  they  can  help.  The  Abbes  Desfontaines  and 
Granet,  who  had  been  joint  owners  or  editors  of  La,  Nouvelliste, 
rested  quietly  on  their  oars  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  started  a 
new  organ,  which  they  called  Observations  sur  les  Ecrits  Modernes, 
and  resumed  the  pleasant  occupation  of  criticising  their  neighbours. 
Voltaire  was  old  game  as  well  as  the  author  of  most  eminence  at  the 
time,  and  his  Mort  de  Cesar  was  criticised  so  bitterly  that  he,  having 
a  similar  publication,  Le  Mercure,  at  his  disposal,  retorted  in  so  un- 
merciful a  manner  that  Desfontaines  was  in  a  position  to  demand  an 
apology,  which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  never  obtained. 
Voltaire  took  no  notice  of  his  letter,  but  in  a  short  time  wrote  and 
told  him  that  he  did  not  complain  of  him  as  a  critic  but  as  a  friend  ; 
he  knew  that  his  works  deserved  plenty  of  censure,  but  he  personally 
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did  not  merit  the  loss  of  his  friendship.  His  sweet  words  gained  the 
day  for  him  at  the  time,  for  a  month  afterwards  Desfontaines  replied, 
and  reminded  him  that  the  Henriade  had  not  only  never  been  criti- 
cised, but  had  received  several  tributes  of  passing  praise,  and  peace 
was  well  nigh  made  between  the  opponents,  when  the  Abbe  got  hold 
of  some  lines  addressed  by  Voltaire  in  the  close  of  a  private  letter  to 
the  Venetian  Algarotti.  They  were  in  praise  of  '  la  belle  Emilie,' 
and  Desfontaines  asked  if  he  might  print  them  in  the  forthcoming 
number  of  his  Observatwns  ;  but  the  poet  replied  in  the  name  of  the 
lady  that  they  would  both  consider  it  a  personal  offence  if  he  did  so. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  sonnet  was  published,  at  which  M.  du 
Chatelet  was  tremendously  annoyed,  and  Madame  even  more  so  ;  they 
threatened  to  appeal  to  the  censor  of  the  public  press,  but  desisted 
because  the  Abbe  had  already  got  into  trouble  for  similar  offences. 
Voltaire  went  still  further,  and  wrote  to  a  mutual  friend :  1 1  have 
heard  that  Desfontaines  is  unfortunate,  and  pardon  him  from"  that 
moment.  Tell  him  so  from  me,  if  you  know  where  he  is.  I  can 
perhaps  render  him  a  service,  and  show  him  by  this  species  of  revenge 
that  he  ought  not  to  outrage  me.'  And  on  another  occasion  he 
inquires :  '  What  has  become  of  the  Abbe  Desfontaines  ?  In  what 
kennel  is  this  dog  who  bit  at  his  masters  lodged  ?  Alas !  I  would  still 
give  him  bread,  though  he  is  so  enraged.'  These  were  surely  the  words 
of  a  generous  man,  of  one  who  more  than  acted  up  to  the  Christianity 
which  he  neither  believed  nor  professed. 

Cirey  was  being  fast  transformed  into  an  abode  of  elegance  and 
luxury.  Madame  du  Chatelet  devoted  herself  with  all  the  ardour  of 
her  nature  to  the  embellishment  of  this  temple  of  love  and  friendship 
in  which  she  and  Voltaire  passed  the  best  of  their  days.  '  Emilie  has 
nearly  accomplished  all  you  speak  of,'  said  he  to  Thieriot ;  '  but  reading 
Newton,  superintending  the  formation  of  terraces  fifty  feet  broad, 
courts  enclosed  with  balustrades,  porcelain  baths,  rooms  furnished 
with  yellow  and  gold,  and  recesses  filled  with  Chinese  curiosities — all 
this  takes  a  great  deal  of  time.'  Persons  of  quality,  who  passed 
through  Champagne,  used  to  solicit  the  favour  of  being  allowed  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Marquise  and  her  poet.  One  of  these  visitors 
was  M.  de  Villefort,  who  lost  no  time  in  circulating  an  account  of  his 
visit,  more  or  less  exaggerated,  in  Parisian  circles.  He  described  the 
lady  as  inhabiting  an  exquisitely  decorated  boudoir  lit  even  in  broad 
daylight  by  numerous  bougies,  dressed  in  the  most  sumptuous  garb 
and  covered  with  diamonds,  but  seated  at  a  table  laden  with  books 
and  mathematical  instruments,  and  strewn  with  papers  on  which  she 
had  worked  her  problems.  A  staircase  led  from  it  to  Voltaire's 
apartment,  to  which  M.  de  Villefort  was  conducted  by  Emilie  herself. 
The  poet's  usual  hour  of  relaxation  had  not  arrived,  but  he  did  not 
deny  himself  to  the  intruder,  with  whom  he  indulged  in  half  an 
hour's  chat  before  the  bell  rang  for  supper.  Then  all  descended  to 
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the  salle-d-manger,  a  room  as  remarkable  as  the  rest  of  the  chateau  ; 
the  meal  was  long  and  recherche,  no  servants  were  to  be  seen,  but  the 
dishes  were  passed  in  and  out  of  the  room  by  means  of  two  turntables, 
and  the  inmates  waited  on  themselves.  By-and-by  the  bell  rang 
again  for  the  commencement  of  the  readings  on  philosophy  and 
moral  subjects,  to  which  the  stranger  was  privileged  to  listen.  Once 
more  the  bell  was  heard,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  and  this  time  it  was 
the  signal  for  retirement.  At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  the 
visitor  was  called  and  asked  if  he  would  like  to  be  present  at  the 
exercises  in  poetry  and  literature  which  were  about  to  take  place,  and 
at  which,  whether  out  of  politeness  or  curiosity,  he  presented  himself. 
A  few  hours  later  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  Chatelet  in  a  chariot,  and 
M.  de  Villefort  on  horseback,  rode  out  to  a  wood  at  some  little  distance, 
where  they  breakfasted,  and  the  books  were  carried  thither  in  baskets 
as  well  as  the  cutlets.  When  Voltaire  heard  how  this  descrip- 
tion of  life  at  Cirey  had  been  talked  about  in  Paris,  he  wrote,  *  I 
defy  M.  de  Villefort  to  have  said  or  even  known  how  happy  one  is 
there.' 

The  time  had  unfortunately  arrived  when  these  delights  must  be 
abandoned,  and  the  poet  become  once  more  a  fugitive  and  wanderer 
on  the  earth.  The  publication  of  the  Mondain  embroiled  him  again 
with  M.  de  Chauvelin  and  the  orthodox  party.  Very  bitterly  he 
exclaims :  '  In  what  an  age  do  we  live  !  If  a  man  venture  to  say  that 
Adam's  nails  were  long,  it  is  accounted  heresy,  and  punished  as  a. 
crime  ! '  The  work  had  been  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Lupon  (who  was-, 
dead),  and  found  among  his  papers  after  his  decease.  President 
Dupuy  distributed  the  copies  right  and  left,  and  Voltaire,  being 
warned  of  what  he  had  to  fear,  determined  to  fly.  The  first  question- 
was,  Where  should  he  go?  The  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia  besought 
him  to  go  to  Berlin,  but  Madame  du  Chatelet,  whose  instinct- 
warned  her  that  he  was  a  rival  and  a  foe,  opposed  this  step.  He 
finally  went  to  Holland,  where  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
being  published  at  Amsterdam.  He  took  advantage  also  of  his 
enforced  exile  to  consult  the  famous  physician  Boerhaave  about  his 
health,  and  endeavoured  to  live  a  quiet  life  under  the  segis  of  an 
assumed  name.  The  opportunity  now  enjoyed  by  him,  for  the  first 
time,  of  watching  his  own  books  through  the  press,  was  some  com- 
pensation for  his  trials,  and  he  promised  himself  to  remain  at 
Amsterdam  till  the  Elements  de  la  Philosophie  de  Newton  should  be 
out ;  but  Emilie  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  there  ensued  a  struggle 
between  them  which  was  rather  sharp  on  both  sides.  She  won  the 
day  as  usual,  and  he  left  his  book  half  printed  to  return  to  Cirey,  and 
procure  pardon  by  means  of  his  amiability  and  his  charms.  His  only 
safety  was  in  burying  himself  alive  in  his  retreat,  which  he  accordingly 
did,  and  set  on  foot  a  report  that  he  had  gone  to  England.  He  found 
a  great  many  interests  in  his  retired  life,  and  among  others  one  which 
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seldom  troubles  a  poet,  viz.  his  fortune,  which  seems  to  have  caused 
him  a  good  deal  of  solicitude.  He  had  formed  a  connection  with  a 
canon  of  Saint-Merry,  the  Abbe  Moussinet,  an  upright,  tolerant,  and 
amiable  man  :  he  managed  the  money  affairs  of  his  own  order ;  the 
Jansenists  confided  theirs  to  him  also,  and  it  only  remained  for  him 
to  become  the  treasurer  of  a  philosopher.  The  assistance  given  by 
Voltaire  to  poor  authors  passed  through  his  hands  ;  he  placed  money  out 
at  interest ;  recalled  it,  and  brought  to  book  such  illustrious  creditors 
as  M.  de  Kichelieu,  the  Marquis  de  Lezean,  &c.  He  bargained  for 
pictures,  bought  books,  scientific  instruments,  hunting  accoutrements, 
and  the  presents  which  the  poet  made  to  Emilie  and  his  nieces. 

After  a  time  retirement  began  to  pall  on  Voltaire ;  he  was  not 
the  man  to  be  a  savant  only  for  his  own  satisfaction  ;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  him  to  be  able  to  shine  and  expand,  and  it  was  a  welcome 
event  in  his  life  when  an  ambassador  arrived  at  the  chateau  from  the 
young  Prince  of  Prussia,  who  was  afterwards  to  become  so  great  a 
king.  He  was  then  just  twenty-two,  and  could  find  no  terms  in 
which  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  author  of  the  Henriade.  He 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  have  those  of  his  works  which  it  was  not  safe 
to  publish,  and  expressed  his  great  desire  to  see  him — to  enjoy  his 
society  and  to  profit  by  his  conversation  and  lessons. 

It  is  hardly  in  human  nature  to  resist  such  advances  as  these,  and 
the  poet's  reply  was  everything  that  could  be  expected  in  all  respects 
save  one.  He  did  not  hold  out  to  his  august  correspondent  any 
hope  of  his  bodily  presence,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  his  letter  : — 

I  should  regard  the  opportunity  of  paying  my  court  to  your  Royal  Highness 
.•as  a  great  happiness.  Men  go  to  Rome  to  see  churches,  pictures,  ruins,  and  bas- 
reliefs.  Such  a  prince  as  yourself  is  far  Letter  worth  a  journey,  being  a  much 
greater  and  more  wonderful  rarity.  But  the  friendship  which  detains  me  in  my 
present  retreat  dees  not  permit  me  to  leave  it.  You,  doubtless,  agree  with  Julian 
— that  great  but  calumniated  man — who  said  that  friends  ought  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  kings. 

We  feel  that  the  divine  Emilie  looked  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
penned  this  letter,  and  exulted,  womanlike,  in  her  power.  Voltaire 
was  quite  sincere ;  he  only  wrote  to  the  prince  what  he  repeated  to 
others;  and  one  admires  his  constancy,  and  only  wonders  whether  it 
•will  prove  eternal. 

Frederic  was  incessantly  writing  verses,  which  he  sent  to  his 
friend ;  he  burned  perpetual  incense  at  his  feet,  despatched  one 
emissary  to  him  after  another,  and,  to  sum  all  up,  indulged  in  hero- 
worship  to  his  heart's  content.  Madame  du  Chatelet  continued  to 
distrust  and  suspect  him :  she  was  intuitively  and  prospectively 
jealous,  and  spent  many  a  sleepless  night  in  consequence.  The 
homage  paid  to  her  poet  rejoiced  her  very  soul;  but  she  was  too 
prudent  a  woman  to  'show  her  own  hand,  even  to  him,  and,  without 
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making  much  opposition  to  his  going  to  Prussia,  said  quietly  :  '  The 
Prince  Royal  is  not  king ;  when  he  is.  we  will  go  and  see  him  together.' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  place  held  by  this  gifted  lady  in  the 
great  man's  heart,  there  was  still  room  left  there  for  his  own  family, 
especially  for  his  sister's  children,  who  lost  their  father  about  this 
time.  He  treated  them  as  if  they  had  been  his  own,  liked  to  see 
them  and  have  them  about  him — particularly  the  eldest,  who  after- 
wards became  Madame  Denis,  and  was  an  amiable  girl  with  a  well- 
cultivated  mind,  and  great  musical  talent,  which  had  been  developed 
under  the  teaching  of  Eameau.  His  first  desire  was  to  see  her 
married  and  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirey ;  and  in  this  he 
most  likely  had  an  eye  to  the  time  when  as  a  solitary  old  bachelor  he 
might  be  glad  of  the  cheering  company  of  an  affectionate  relative. 
The  only  son  of  Madame  de  Champbonin  was  the  parti  chosen,  with 
the  delighted  consent  of  his  mother.  But  the  two  elders  had  reckoned 
without  considering  that  the  young  lady  might  offer  some  opposition, 
which  girls  rarely  did  in  those  days.  Mademoiselle  Mignot,  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  knew  her  own  mind,  refused 
the  alliance,  and  said  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  young 
noble,  who  was  '  tres-galant  hommej  though  his  rent-roll  amounted 
to  8,OOOZ.  per  annum.  Her  kind  uncle,  though  disappointed,  showed 
no  anger  nor  vexation,  but  sent  her  an  affectionate  message,  and  soon 
after  gave  his  consent  to  her  marriage  with  the  man  of  her  choice, 
a  young  officer  named  Denis,  and  also  settled  on  her  a  fortune  of 
thirty  thousand  francs.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  at  once 
invited  to  Cirey,  where  the  happy  wife,  while  greatly  enjoying  and 
appreciating  the  hospitality  of  the  Marquise,  saw  with  some  dissatis- 
faction the  growth  of  an  affection  which  was  all-absorbing,  though 
her  principal  grief  seems  to  have  been  that  the  foremost  genius  of 
the  age  was,  as  she  thought,  lost  to  the  world  and  society. 

Three  or  four  months  later  on  Mademoiselle  Elisabeth  Mignot 
was  married  to  Nicolas  Joseph  de  Dampierres,  seigneur  de  Fontaine 
Hornoy,  a  gentleman  of  good  position.  When  Voltaire  was  applied 
to  about  her  fortune,  he  answered  thus : — 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  9th.  Let  us  first  speak  of  our  niece,  for  her  welfare 
ought  to  precede  all  literary  discussions,  and  the  man  must  come  before  either  the 
philosopher  or  the  poet.  It  will  be  from  the  best  of  my  heart  that  I  shall  con- 
tribute to  her  establishment,  and  assure  her  that  she  shall  have  the  twenty-five 
thousand  which  are  asked  for. 

He  refused,  however,  to  go  to  the  wedding,  wliich,  as  well  as  that 
of  Madame  Denis,  was  celebrated  in  the  grand  old  church  of  St. 
Germain  FAuxerrois  at  Paris. 

According  to  the  latter,  Cirey  was  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
its  inmates  abandoned  by  their  friends ;  but  this  was  not  the  case 
by  any  means.  In  spite  of  the  slowness  and  irregularity  of  the  posts, 
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letters,  pamphlets,  papers,  and  books  poured  in  to  inform  the  two 
hermits  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  Twice  a  week  the  poet 
received  budgets  of  gossip,  and  was  only  too  well  informed  of  whatever 
was  said  about  him  in  Paris,  where  his  plays  were  being  well  per- 
formed every  evening  at  the  Comedie  Francaise.  Life,  however,  had 
its  agitations  and  annoyances  even  in  a  household  where  everything 
was  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  tastes  and  gratifications  of  its  inmates, 
Madame  du  Chatelet  discovered  that  Linant  was  incapable  of  teaching 
Latin  to  her  son  without  first  learning  it  himself,  and  told  him  so  in 
plain  words,  while  she  undertook  his  instruction.  Linant  had  a 
sister  who  was  badly  off,  and  to  whom  he  sometimes  sent  a  little 
assistance,  aided  in  doing  so  by  Voltaire :  this  emboldened  the  tutor 
to  press  for  an  invitation  for  her  to  Cirey.  Always  accommodating, 
the  poet  begged  Emilie  to  have  her,  which  she,  having  seen  far  too 
much  of  the  brother,  refused  to  do  for  some  time.  *  I  have  seen  her 
letters,'  said  the  Marquise ;  '  she  writes  like  a  servant.  After  that,  if 
she  thinks  like  a  queen,  I  do  not  see  what  we  are  to  do  with  her.' 
Nevertheless,  in  a  short  time  both  Mademoiselle  Linant  and  her 
mother  were  domiciled  at  the  chateau ;  and  when  they  had  been 
there  a  couple  of  months  Voltaire  wrote  to  Cideville,  who  had  first 
engaged  his  offices  on  behalf  of  Linant:  *I  think  they  are  both 
in  the  only  house  and  the  only  place  where  they  can  be. 
Extreme  laziness  both  of  body  and  mind  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
family.' 

Had  they  but  been  a  little  prudent  and  behaved  as  they  should 
have  done,  nothing  need  have  prevented  the  brother  and  sister  from. 
living  and  growing  old  under  the  protecting  roof  of  their  patrons. 
They  did,  however,  so  conduct  themselves  that  Madame  du  Chatelet 
turned  them  both  out,  and  made  her  friend  promise  never  to  write 
again  to  his  former  protege ;  but  on  hearing  that  he  was  unhappy,  as 
he  well  might  be,  he  sent  him  501.  through  a  friend.  Linant  was 
advised  to  write  and  apologise  to  the  Marquise,  and  did  so  ;  but  she 
told  him  he  must  likewise  write  to  her  husband,  and,  even  if 
pardoned,  need  never  expect  to  be  reinstated  in  his  office.  The 
pressure  of  poverty  actually  spurred  Linant  to  real  work ;  he  de- 
livered himself  of  a  tragedy  or  two — which,  however,  fell  stillborn 
to  the  ground — and  then  devoted  himself  to  other  literary  efforts, 
for  one  of  which  he  received  the  prize  of  the  Academy.  Voltaire  was 
so  delighted  that  he  said :  '  If  he  continue  to  work  and  be  honest  I 
will  restore  him  my  friendship.'  We  often  spend  our  wealth  of 
affection  on  those  who  least  deserve  it,  and  the  unimportant  and 
comparatively  worthless  persons  on  whom  the  poet  showered  his 
serve  at  least  to  show  his  character  in  its  tender  human  light; 
enfant  terrible^  as  Diderot  calls  him,  he  truly  loved  his  friends,  for- 
gave them  generously,  and  stuck  to  them  with  a  fidelity  which  was 
beyond  and  above  reason. 
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It  is  wonderful  what  a  woman  can  do  under  the  influence  of 
mental  or  spiritual  inspiration.  Voltaire,  having  determined  one 
year  to  contend  for  the  prize  given  by  the  French  Academy,  wrote 
on  the  given  subject  an  essay  on  Fire.  Madame  du  Chatelet,  not  to 
be  outdone,  with  the  sanction  of  her  husband,  but  unknown  to  her 
friend,  did  the  same :  it  was  difficult  to  escape  from  his  watchful 
eyes,  but  she  managed  it  by  getting  up  after  all  the  household  was 
asleep,  putting  her  hands  in  cold  water,  walking  up  and  down  the 
Toom,  and  taking  every  imaginable  means  to  ward  off  slumber. 
Then  she  wrote  till  daybreak,  and  did  so  for  eight  successive  nights. 
The  two  essays  were  sent  in,  but  neither  of  them  gained  the  distinc- 
tion for  which  their  authors  hoped  :  they  were  no  doubt  worthy  of  it, 
•as  both,  especially  that  of  the  lady,  were  loudly  praised,  and  the 
height  of  recognition  would  have  been  for  the  prize  to  have  been 
equally  apportioned  between  the  dual  aspirants.  The  work  of  two 
such  geniuses  could  not  be  hidden  in  a  corner.  Voltaire  wrote  to  the 
presidents  that  No.  6  was  by  Madame  du  Chatelet,  and  requested 
that  it  might  be  printed,  and  one  of  them,  M.  Eeaumur,  gallantly 
replied  that  the  public  must  be  informed  that  one  of  the  treatises  on 
the  '  Nature  of  Fire  '  was  written  by  a  lady. 

Whatever  weaknesses  may  be  pardoned  in  a  woman,  there  is  always 
a  large  section  of  society  which  cannot  forgive  her  for  being  cleverer 
than  her  neighbours,  but  the  Marquise  had  long  since  soared  above 
any  such  bonds ;  she  belonged  no  more  to  private  life,  but  to  science 
and  publicity;  yet  nothing  could  preserve  her  from  criticism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  exaggerated,  fulsome  praise  on  the  other.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  latter : — 

About  a  fortnight  ago  a  prior  of  the  Sorbonne  expatiated  before  an  assembly  of 
bishops  and  most  highly  respectable  men  of  science  in  the  praise  of  Newton  and 
the  new  philosophy,  and,  what  was  far  more  remarkable,  coupled  with  these  the 
names  of  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  Chatelet.  He  drew  them  under  the  emblem  of 
Theseus  and  Ariadne.  Newton's  system  was  the  labyrinth  into  which  M.  de  Vol- 
taire had  descended  by  means  of  the  clue  placed  by  the  modern  Ariadne  in  his 
Lands,  both  of  them  being  far  more  praiseworthy  than  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the 
fable,  inasmuch  as  the  originals  burned  only  with  earthly  fires,  and  sought  the 
gratification  of  the  senses,  while  the  Theseus  and  Ariadne  of  the  New  Dispensation, 
said  the  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  feel  only  a  spiritual  love  for  each  other,  into  which 
TQO  impurity  can  enter. 

Who  would  not  have  liked  to  be  present  at  such  a  seance  ?  A 
lady  who  visited  at  Cirey,  and  owed  much  to  Voltaire,  was  Madame 
de  Grrafigny,  and  from  her  letters  to  her  gossip  we  glean  a  great  deal 
.about  the  private  life  of  the  poet  and  la  belle  Emilie,  which  would, 
had  it  not  been  for  her,  have  been  buried  and  lost.  Her  description 
of  the  suites  of  apartments  of  the  two  chatelaines  is  too  long  to  quote, 
.but  they  must  have  been  furnished  and  decorated  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite taste,  though  with  less  luxury  than  beauty  Her  own  rooms 
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she  characterises  as  more  airy  and  picturesque  than  comfortable,  and 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  old  French  country  houses  can  well 
understand  this.  Madame  du  Chatelet  was  not,  however,  an  extrava- 
gant woman ;  if  she  spent  lavishly  on  objects  of  taste  for  her  own 
pleasure,  she  knew  how  to  retrench  when  it  came  to  the  board  and 
wages  of  her  servants.  She  was  not  rich  for  her  station,  and  with  all 
her  wisdom  did  not  understand  that  the  devotion  of  servants  depends 
far  more  on  generosity  than  on  love,  or  shall  we  rather  say  that,  in 
their  case,  generosity  begets  love  ?  When  in  Paris  she  seldom  took 
a  meal  at  home,  and  still  more  rarely  entertained  her  friends.  When 
she  did  so  they  were  but  few,  and  on  these  occasions  both  dishes  and 
wines  were  scanty.  She  had  no  cellar  and  bought  from  her  wine- 
merchant  only  two  dozen  at  a  time,  one  of  red  and  one  of  white  wine- 
She  gave  her  coachman,  her  two  lacqueys,  and  her  cook  twenty  sous' 
per  day.  Her  porter,  lady's-maid,  and  butler  had  thirty  sous,  and! 
they  all  boarded  themselves.  These  were  liberal  wages  compared 
with  those  given  sixty-seven  years  before  by  Mesdames  de  Montespan 
and  de  Maintenon  to  their  domestics,  for  they  reckoned  that  fifteen 
francs  a  day  was  sufficient  to  feed  ten  persons,  inclusive  of  the  family 
and  servants.  But  times  were  changed,  and  the  value  of  money  also  ; 
these  ladies  in  giving  very  much  less  to  their  people  were  infinitely 
more  generous. 

The  establishment  at  Cirey  went  with  all  the  regularity,  though 
without  the  austerity,  of  a  monastery.  The  days  were  a  little  mono- 
tonous except  to  the  poet  and  the  Marquise.  No  one  stirred  out  of 
his  or  her  room  in  the  morning  until  at  some  moment  between  half- 
past  ten  and  half-past  eleven  servants  came  round  to  say  that  coffee 
was  ready.  It  was  always  served  in  the  gallery  belonging  to  Vol- 
taire's apartments ;  and  the  repast  lasted  an  hour  or  sometimes  an 
hour  and  a  quarter.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  upper  servants  dined. 
But  who  were  these  upper  servants  at  Cirey  ?  They  included  M.  du 
Chatelet,  the  good  Madame  de  Champbonin  and  her  son — the  gentle- 
man whom  Mademoiselle  de  Mignot  would  not  accept  as  her  husband. 
Those  who  were  not  included  in  this  class  remained  after  coffee  talk- 
ing for  half  an  hour  with  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  place,  on  geometry^ 
literature,  law,  or  whatever  subject  might  crop  up,  after  which  Vol- 
taire rose,  bowed  to  the  company,  and  opened  the  door  for  them  with- 
out any  further  ceremony.  The  Marquise  invariably  led  the  way, 
and  every  one  retired  to  his  own  occupations  till  supper,  which  was 
at  nine  o'clock.  Occasionally  at  four  in  the  afternoon  they  met  again 
for  a  slight  repast,  but  this  was  not  invariable,  and  guests  were  not 
always  called.  '  I  never  presented  myself  unless  I  was  sent  for,'  says 
Madame  de  Grrafigny.  The  only  serious  meal  was  supper,  which  was 
nevertheless  more  recherche  than  abundant.  Madame  du  Chatelet 
liked  and  enjoyed  good  things,  although  she  never  took  wine  or  any 
kind  of  spirit. 

At  table  Voltaire  was  charming.     It  was  difficult  to  get  him  away 
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from  his  desk,  and  dinner  (or  supper)  was  often  three  parts  over  when 
he  arrived.  While  there  he  never  lost  sight  for  a  moment  of  the 
divine  Emilie,  and  infused  into  the  smallest  attention  a  grace  which 
was  peculiarly  his  own.  Whatever  orders  he  might  give  were  in- 
variably accompanied  by  the  injunction,  'Be  sure  and  take  great  care 
of  Madame.'  M.  du  Chatelet  was  never  inconvenient,  he  slept  when- 
ever he  was  not  eating,  and  invariably  retired  with  the  cov.vert. 
Then  the  talk  began,  and  it  was  such  as  has  never  been  equalled.  If 
Buffon's  conversation  disillusionised  his  adorers,  Voltaire's,  on  the 
contrary,  charmed  them,  and  was  not  only  classical,  but  partook  of  all 
his  own  especial  gifts.  The  great  man  gave  way  to  the  man  of  the 
world,  who  was  witty  on  all  subjects,  held  his  own  sayings  cheap,  and 
avoided  pedantry  and  depth  as  much  as  he  did  monotony.  He  knew 
very  well  that  he  was  only  speaking  to  women,  or  frivolous  men  of 
rank  whose  amour  propre  must  not  be  wounded.  He  was  too  vain 
himself  not  to  respect  the  vanity  of  others,  and  he  had  too  much  tact 
not  to  know  instinctively  what  might  go  against  the  grain  even  if" 
ever  so  slightly.  Consequently  his  only  enemies  were  literary  men 
jealous  of  his  superiority ;  the  great  nobles  and  the  high  clergy  were 
his  constant  friends. 

Madame  du  Chatelet  with  all  her  talents  was  less  amiable  than 
her  friend,  and  sometimes  made  his  life  almost  insupportable  by  her 
temper.  If  their  disputes  took  place  in  public,  they  spoke  English, 
so  that  their  guests  only  understood  from  the  looks  and  gestures  that 
passed  between  them  what  was  going  on.  When  visitors  came  they 
used  to  improvise  plays,  which  were  acted  among  themselves  in  a  little- 
theatre  fitted  up  at  the  end  of  a  gallery  with  the  nearest  available 
materials.  Emilie  would  sing  a  whole  opera,  and  Voltaire  would 
read  parts  of  what  continued  to  be  his  darling  work,  La  Pucette. 
He  still  dared  not  publish  it,  though  he  once  read  it  in  the  presence 
of  M.  de  Maurepas,  who  said,  '  Mind  that  it  never  appears,  or  you 
may  expect  to  be  shut  up  for  the  rest  of  your  life.'  Madame  de 
Grafigny  was  once  suspected  of  having  abused  her  position  at  Cirey 
by  copying  and  sending  it  forth  into  the  world  by  the  hands  of  a 
friend,  and  went  through  a  terrible  scene  of  abuse  and  rage  from  the 
Marquise,  who  became  so  violent  that  Voltaire  had  to  lead  her  away, 
though  she  returned  again  and  again  to  the  charge.  The  poet  him- 
self was  angry,  but  he  was  reasonable,  and  soon  convinced  that  the 
poor  woman  had  committed  no  such  treachery.  He  paid  several 
visits  to  her  apartments  to  express  his  sorrow,  and  apologised  in  every 
possible  way  for  his  share  in  the  accusation,  and  also  sent  M.  du 
Chatelet  and  Madame  du  Champbonin  to  condole  with  and  be  kind  to 
her.  Even  the  proud  Emilie  had  to  bring  herself  to  say  that  she  was 
sorry,  and  paid  unwonted  attention  to  Madame  de  Grafigny  after- 
wards ;  but  the  latter  took  her  civility  for  what  it  was  worth,  and 
realised  that  the  true  anxiety  of  the  Marquise  was  lest  her  disgraceful 
temper  should  be  talked  of  in  Paris. 
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An  amusing  scene  once  took  place  at  supper.  Voltaire  made  his 
appearance  in  a  coat  which,  though  well  powdered  and  ornamented 
with  handsome  lace,  was  considerably  the  worse  for  wear.  Emilie 
told  him  to  change  it,  but  he  said  it  was  comfortable  and  warm,  and 
excused  himself  from  complying  with  her  request.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  was  persuaded  to  send  his  valet  to  fetch  him  another  coat ; 
the  man  did  not  return  immediately,  and  Voltaire  followed  him  to 
quicken  his  movements.  Having  once  left  the  table  he  did  not  re- 
turn, but  sent  word  that  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  colic.  Ma- 
dame de  Grafigny  was  sent  to  him,  and  found  him  very  happily 
chatting  and  laughing  with  Madame  de  Champbonin,  having  appa- 
rently forgotten  all  about  his  pain.  Presently  a  visitor  arrived  at  the 
chateau,  and  a  messenger  came  from  the  Marquise  to  inform  her 
poet  of  the  fact  and  beg  him  to  return  to  the  salle-d-manger,  which 
he  accordingly  did,  but  found  himself  afflicted  with  colic  to  so  mise- 
rable an  extent  that  he  could  only  sit  in  a  corner,  and  was  not  ca- 
pable of  speaking  to  any  one. 

It  has  been  observed  before  that  the  Du  Chatelets  were  not  rich, 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  added  to  their  resources  by  domiciling 
at  Cirey  an  old  cousin  of  the  family,  the  Marquis  de  Trichateau, 
who  was  gouty,  infirm,  and  disagreeable.  He  died  there  in  1740,  and 
left  his  relatives  in  possession  of  a  little  principality  between  Treves 
and  Juliers,  which  they  would  gladly  have  turned  into  money  by  sell- 
ing it  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia.  But  the  young  man  was  too  keen  to 
buy  what  he  did  not  want,  even  to  oblige  his  divinity ;  and  the  in- 
heritance entailed  on  Madame  du  Chatelet  much  care,  and  even  an 
exile  of  some  years,  which  was  nevertheless  rendered  more  than  sup- 
portable by  the  devotion  and  company  of  her  friend.  The  whole 
party  left  Cirey  in  May,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  found  them- 
selves at  Brussels,  where  they  took  a  house  in  the  Rue  Grosse-Tour, 
and  divided  their  time  between  the  annoyances  of  a  long  law-suit  and 
the  studies  which  were  too  dear  to  be  abandoned.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  Madame  du  Chatelet  that  she  insisted  on  being  accom- 
panied by  the  mathematician  Koenig,  and  wrote  to  her  friends  that 
in  Brussels  she  found  plenty  of  opportunities  of  wasting  her  time  in 
society,  but  her  greatest  pleasure  would  be  with  her  slate  and 
M.  Koenig  if  only  she  could  hope  to  succeed  in  profiting  by  his 
lessons. 

A  whole  cargo  of  books  followed  the  illustrious  students  to  Bel- 
gium, where  they  spent  two  or  three  months,  and  then  found  it 
necessary  to  go  to  Paris,  where  the  Du  Chatelets  took  up  their  abode 
at  the  Hotel  Richelieu,  and  Voltaire  at  the  Hotel  de  Brie,  Rue 
Cloche-Perche.  It  was  three  years  since  he  had  been  there,  and  both 
he  and  his  friends  plunged  headlong  into  the  whirl  of  amusement 
and  popularity,  which  was  as  intoxicating  as  ever.  There  was  neither 
time  to  think,  write,  or  sleep,  and  the  poet  said  he  felt  like  the  ancient 
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who  was  crushed  to  death  under  the  weight  of  flowers  which  were 
thrown  upon  him.  Their  stay  was  but  short,  though  somewhat 
lengthened  by  Voltaire's  being  taken  ill  and  falling  a  prey  to  the 
Doctors  Silva  and  Morand,  who  diligently  bathed  and  bled  him 
according  to  the  custom  of  good  medical  men  who  understand  their 
business.  As  soon  as  he  was  well  enough,  the  whole  family  went  to 
Cirey  once  more,  and  thence  in  a  few  days  to  Brussels.  This  city  was 
not  the  retreat  he  would  have  chosen  for  himself,  but  any  place  was 
pleasant  so  long  as  it  contained  Emilie  ;  and  though  he  was  short  of 
books  and  interrupted  in  his  work  on  the  Siede  de  Louis  XIV.,  he 
contentedly  devoted  himself,  in  the  hours  left  him  after  he  had 
attended  to  the  claims  of  society  and  the  business  of  the  Chatelet 
estate,  to  recasting  and  correcting  some  of  his  earlier  dramas.  His 
correspondence  with  Prince  Frederic,  and  the  correction  of  his  literary 
efforts,  also  gave  him  a  good  deal  of  occupation.  In  1740  this  royal 
philosopher  became  king,  and  one  of  his  first  letters  was  to  Voltaire, 
begging  him  to  regard  him  simply  as  a  man,  and  without  any  kind 
of  ceremony.  He  was  taken  at  his  word,  and  here  are  one  or  two 
sentences  from  the  answer : — 

Your  Majesty  commands  me  to  write  to  him  more  as  a  man  than  as  a  king.  It 
is  a  request  after  my  own  heart.  I  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  a  king,  hut  am 
perfectly  at  my  ease  with  a  true  man,  one  who  has  hoth  in  his  head  and  heart  the 
love  of  the  human  race. 

The  first  meeting  of  Frederic  and  Voltaire  was  on  the  llth  of  Sep- 
tember in  the  same  year.  When  invited  to  the  court  the  poet  requested 
permission  to  take  his  divinity  with  him,  and  though  the  king  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  would  rather  receive  him  alone,  he  ex- 
tended his  invitation  to  the  Marquise.  Soon  after  he  proposed  going 
as  far  as  Brussels  himself,  and  the  lady  gladly,  offered  to  place  her 
liotel  at  his  service ;  but  fate  stepped  between  in  the  shape  of  an 
attack  of  ague,  which  prevented  the  royal  tourist  from  keeping  the 
appointment  he  had  made,  and  Voltaire  finally  visited  him  at  the 
Chateau  de  Moyland,  near  Cleves,  where  he  found  him  in  bed,  per- 
spiring and  trembling  in  the  grasp  of  his  enemy,  and  commenced 
the  acquaintance  by  feeling  the  royal  pulse.  When  the  fit  passed 
off,  the  king  rose  and  dressed,  and  they  sat  down  to  supper  with 
Algarotti,  Maupertuis,  and  Kaiserling,  and  seasoned  the  repast  with 
discourse  on  Plato,  liberty,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Vol- 
taire, who  knew  how  to  make  himself  desired,  speedily  took  his 
departure  for  the  Hague,  where  he  was  occupied  in  superintending 
the  publication  of  the  Anti-Machiavel.  Madame  du  Chatelet  had 
gone  to  Paris  and  followed  the  court  to  Fontainebleau,  where  she 
once  more  devoted  all  her  energies  to  smoothing  all  obstacles  out  of 
the  way  of  her  friend's  return  to  the  city  which  understood  him  so 
well  and  for  which  he  was  himself  so  peculiarly  fitted. 
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Meanwhile  the  poet  took  advantage  of  her  absence  to  pay  Frederic 
another  visit,  which  he  limited  to  a  few  days,  saying  he  must  return 
to  Brussels  to  see  after  the  law-suit,  which  was  going  on,  during  her 
absence.  She  foolishly  bemoaned  herself  as  though  she  had  lost  him 
for  ever,  and  by  so  doing  probably  weakened  her  hold  upon  him, 
although  they  were  reunited  in  December.  She  little  knew  in  what 
terms  Frederic  wrote  of  her  to  Jordan,  while  she  felt  sure  that  some- 
how or  other  he  was  undermining  her  happiness.  He  was  a  master 
of  men,  and  knew  how  to  play  upon  each  according  to  his  weakness, 
but  one  feels  that  after  the  homage  of  his  letters  such  words  were 
rather  slighting  and  derogatory. 

The  poet's  brain  is  as  trifling  as  the  style  of  his  works,  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
the  seductions  of  Berlin  will  soon  bring  him  here  again,  and  so  much  the  mor& 
because  my  purse  is  better  furnished  than  that  of  Madame  du  Chatelet. 

Frederic  did  not,  perhaps,  take  into  account  the  fact  that  Voltaire 
was  by  this  time  a  rich  man,  and  one  who  could  take  losses  cheer- 
fully, and  even  forgive  those  who  defrauded  him,  as  he  did  the 
Desmoulins.  He  was  very  fortunate  in  the  employment  of  his 
money  ;  it  seemed  to  have  a  trick  of  doubling  itself  in  his  hands,  and 
was  mostly  lent  on  the  best  of  security  among  the  nobility,  with 
whom  coin  of  the  realm  was  as  scarce  as  paternal  acres  were  plentiful. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  niece  he  observes  that,  though  he  has 
been  unlucky  in  his  dealings  with  financiers  and  Jews,  he  has. 
never  lost  anything  by  the  great,  except  the  time  he  has  spent  upon 
them. 

With  the  remembrance  of  the  Prussian  monarch's  scornful  words 
still  in  one's  mind,  it  is  pleasant  to  remark  that  more  than  three 
years  (during  which  the  law-suit  came  to  a  triumphant  conclusion) 
elapsed  before  the  poet  again  visited  his  court,  and  that  when  he  did 
so  en  diplomat,  his  royal  patron  was  more  or  less  his  dupe.  The 
mission  which  Voltaire  undertook  afforded  ample  scope  for  all  his 
natural  sagacity  and  power  of  finesse,  and  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
the  circumstances  which  brought  these  faculties  into  play.  His 
constant  friend,  M.  de  Richelieu,  persuaded  the  king  that  his  intimacy 
with  Frederic  might  be  utilised  by  sending  him  to  secretly  sound  his 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  storms  which  were  likely  to  rise  on 
the  Austrian  horizon,  and  also  to  see  if  he  would  be  inclined  to  lend 
France  100,000  men  if  the  occasion  required  them.  The  pretext  on 
which  he  went  was  his  quarrel  with  the '  ancient '  Bishop  of  Mirepoix — 
*  1'ane  de  Mirepoix '  as  he  was  called,  thanks  to  the  villanous  hand  he 
wrote,  and  his  habit  of  abbreviation.  He  therefore  wrote  to  Frederic 
that  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  persecutions  of  this  prelate,  and 
should  be  glad  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  a  philosopher,  far  from 
the  annoyances  of  such  a  bigot.  His  first  destination  was  the  Hague, 
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•where  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a  ruinous  palace  belonging  to  the 
young  king,  and  made  the  best  of  his  opportunities  as  he  came  across 
them.  The  Comte  de  Podowils  was  Prussian  envoy  at  the  Dutch 
republic,  and  after  the  fashion  of  his  time  had  a  liaison  with  the 
wife  of  one  of  its  most  influential  members,  who  betrayed  her  country 
by  obtaining  copies  of  their  secret  resolutions  with  regard  to  France, 
and  giving  them  to  her  lover,  who  placed  them  in  the  hands  of 
Voltaire,  whence  they  speedily  found  their  way  to  the  French  cabinet. 
By  way  of  comforting  Madame  du  Chatelet  for  his  absence,  and 
making  her  feel  that  she  took  some  part  in  his  work,  the  reception  of 
these  documents  was  acknowledged  to  her  by  M.  d'Argenson  instead 
of  to  him.  By  the  end  of  August  1743,  we  find  him  lodged  in  the 
royal  abode  at  Potsdam,  where  the  king  took  advantage  of  some 
verses  written  in  derision  of  the  Bishop  of  Mirepoix  to  enclose  a  copy 
of  them,  and  a  fragment  of  one  of  Voltaire's  letters  to  the  Comte  de 
Rottembourg,  begging  him  to  embroil  the  poet  as  much  as  possible 
by  means  of  them,  and  render  his  return  to  France  so  unpleasant 
that  he  might  be  glad  to  remain  in  Prussia. 

It  must  have  been  very  amusing  to  those  who  were  in  the  secret 
to  see  how  the  astute  young  '  Solomon  of  the  North '  was  being  taken 
in,  and  how  happily  he  fell  into  the  trap  laid  for  him.  With  regard 
to  politics,  it  was  very  difficult  to  gauge  his  intentions,  and  although 
Voltaire  attacked  him  on  all  sides,  persuading,  pleading,  flattering, 
and  reasoning  with  all  his  powers,  he  did  not  find  his  royal  friend  as 
plastic  in  his  hands  as  he  could  have  wished.  It  is  as  much  the 
nature  of  a  Frenchman  to  enjoy  the  passing  hour,  as  it  is  of  an 
Englishman  to  take  his  pleasure  sadly,  and  between  diplomacy  and 
verse-making  the  poet  must  have  had  a  very  delightful  sojourn  in 
Berlin.  It  is  not  given  to  eveiy  one  to  enjoy  his  own  glorification 
and  serve  his  country  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  this  satisfactory 
state  of  things  seems  to  have  banished  Madame  du  Chatelet  for  the 
time  being  from  his  thoughts,  for  in  the  four  months  he  spent  with 
Frederic  at  Potsdam  and  Bayreuth,  she  complained  that  he  only 
wrote  to  her  twice,  and  those  the  shortest  and  most  prosaic  of  notes. 
At  length,  however,  he  rejoined  her  at  Brussels,  and  went  with  her 
to  visit  his  niece  at  Lille  before  proceeding  to  Paris  to  give  account 
of  his  mission.  On  his  arrival  he  says — 

I  gave  him  (the  minister)  the  hope  which  had  been  held  out  to  me  at  Berlin. 
It  was  not  deceptive,  and  in  the  following  spring  the  King  of  Prussia  did  really 
make  a  new  treaty  with  the  King  of  France.  He  advanced  into  Bohemia  with 
100,000  men  while  the  Austrians  were  in  Alsace. 

He  soon  saw  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  reward,  nor  even  of 
thanks,  for  what  he  had  been  instrumental  in  accomplishing,  and  laid 
all  the  blame  on  the  shoulders  of  a  woman,  Madame  de  Chateauroux, 
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who  hated  the  minister  who  had  employed  him,  got  the  king  to 
dispense  with  his  services,  and  consequently  Voltaire  found  himself 
involved  in  the  ruin  and  fall  of  his  chef  less  than  a  fortnight  after 
his  return  to  Paris. 

He  went  back  to  Brussels  and  bided  his  time  for  a  few 
months  until  his  friend  Argenson  became  Secretary  of  State,  when 
he  found  himself  in  a  better  position  with  the  court  than  ever,  and 
devoted  himself  to  its  pleasures.  He  and  his  '  belle  Emilie '  stole 
away  again  to  Cirey  in  the  opening  spring,  and  were  enraptured  with 
its  delights ;  '  it  is  charming,  it  is  a  bijou,'  he  exclaims  to  one  friend, 
and  in  writing  to  another  he  dates  his  letter  '  Cirey  en  felicite.' 
Here  they  would  gladly  have  remained  for  ever,  had  not  Us  Parques 
in  the  shape  of  Eichelieu's  desire  to  see  them  again  before  his 
departure  for  Spain,  and  the  fetes  given  to  celebrate  the  king's 
•convalescence,  drawn  them  resistlessly  towards  the  city  of  pleasure. 
Madame  du  Chatelet  dearly  loved  a  little  sight-seeing,  and  the  last 
picture  time  will  allow  us  to  give  of  her  is  when,  escorted  by  her 
poet,  she  started  to  see  the  fireworks  in  the  Place  de  Grreve.  Her 
coachman  was  a  stranger  in  Paris,  and  did  not  know  his  way ;  the 
carriages  were  to  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  the  crowd  of  sight- 
seers surged  and  swayed,  shouted  and  shrieked,  as  they  got  in  the 
way  of  one  another  and  the  horses.  It  was  impossible  either  to  ad- 
vance or  to  retreat,  and  our  two  beaux-esprits  found  themselves  likely 
to  pass  the  night  where  they  were,  with  hungry  stomachs,  and  with- 
out seeing  the  fireworks.  Madame  du  Chatelet  at  last  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  but  persuaded  Voltaire  to  accompany  her  and  make  the 
best  they  could  of  a  bad  bargain.  They  left  the  carriage,  found  their 
way  somehow  through  the  crowd,  and  gained  the  hotel  of  the  Presi- 
dent Henault,  whose  master  was  away.  Once  there  they  sent  to  the 
nearest  rotisseur's  for  a  fowl,  enjoyed  a  hearty  supper,  drank  to 
the  health  of  the  master  of  the  house,  and  waited  till  the  throng 
dispersed. 

We  cannot  in  this  paper  follow  the  illustrious  friends  to  the  end 
of  their  lives,  and  we  commenced  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
beginning ;  we  have  only  aimed  at  giving  a  few  glimpses  of  their 
*  middle  passage,'  which  are  new  to  the  generality  of  readers,  and 
placing  the  great  Frenchman  before  them  in  a  fairer  and  more 
amiable  light  than  that  in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  him,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  conclude  without  just  noticing 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of  audacity  which  ever  entered 
the  Gallic  mind  in  the  person  of  its  foremost  genius.  Voltaire  felt 
that  it  was  virtually  his  reputation  as  an  unbeliever  that  had  excluded 
him  from  the  Academy  :  he  wished  to  be  regarded  by  the  King  as  an 
orthodox  personage,  and  also  to  conciliate  that  section  of  his  country- 
men who  were  devots.  He  therefore  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
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reconciling  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross  by  obtaining  the  Pope's 
permission  to  dedicate  to  him  the  tragedy  of  Mahomet.  In  his 
own  words  he  cast  '  both  the  book  and  its  author  at  the  feet  of  the 
Holy  Father,  begging  his  protection  for  the  one  and  his  blessing  for  the 
other.'  Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  being  a  man  of  the  world  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastic,  could  refuse  neither  request,  and  the  poet  having  got 
what  he  wanted,  and  rejoicing  in  the  shelter  of  the  Papal  stole, 
criticised  his  Holiness's  Virgil,  found  it  somewhat  rusty,  and  calmly 
sat  down  to  await  the  course  of  events  and  the  next  Academical 
vacancy. 

ELIZA  CLARKE. 
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THE  POLITICAL  DESTINY  OF  CANADA. 


CANADA  has  been  for  more  than  a  century  a  dependency  of  the 
British  Crown,  and  it  may  with  truth  be  asserted  that  at  no  period  of 
its  history  have  the  people  of  all  classes  been  so  satisfied  with  their 
political  institutions  as  at  the  present  time.  There  are,  of  course,  two 
political  parties,  each,  it  is  only  charitable  to  believe,  anxious  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  each  believing  that  that  prosperity 
will  be  best  advanced  by  the  adoption  of  the  particular  policy  which 
it  specially  recommends.  These  parties,  though  bitterly  hostile  to 
one  another,  are  animated  by  the  same  feelings  of  loyalty  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  Empire,  and  of  attachment  and  respect  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Crown  within  the  Dominion.  Neither  in  nor  out  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  has  there  been,  since  the  confederation  of  the 
provinces  in  1867,  any  manifestation  of  discontent  with  the  Consti- 
tution, or  any  expression  of  a  desire  for  change.  On  the  contrary, 
the  minority,  which  in  all  the  provinces  opposed  confederation  with 
all  the  energy  in  their  power,  accepted,  some  with  praiseworthy 
alacrity,  others  with  more  hesitation,  the  decision  of  the  majority, 
and  have  cheerfully  lent  their  aid  to  the  development  of  the  new 
institutions. 

Writers  in  English  periodicals  have  been  paying  unusual  attention 
of  late  to  the  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the  Empire,  professing 
to  believe  that  they  are  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory  state.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  has  predicted  that  sooner  or  later  annexation  to  the 
United  States  will  be  the  destiny  of  Canada,  it  being  assumed  that 
her  present  dependent  condition  cannot  be  permanent,  and  that  the 
only  other  alternative  would  be  for  her  to  form  part  of  a  great  Im- 
perial confederation.  What  is  called  a  Pan-Britannic  confederation 
does  not  appear  to  Mr.  Groldwin  Smith  to  be  practicable,  and  although 
he  admits  that  under  the  present  Canadian  Constitution  imperial 
supremacy  is  a  mere  form,  and  that  self-government  is  independence, 
all  questions  that  arise  between  Ottawa  and  Downing  Street  being 
settled  in  favour  of  self-government,  yet  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  the  Canadians  will  continue  to  submit  to  nominal  de- 
pendence on  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Sir  Julius  Vogel  has  under- 
taken to  defend  Imperial  confederation  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
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and  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  satisfactory  to  have  even  a  very  crude 
scheme  brought  before  the  public  for  consideration.  It  was  pointed 
out  fairly  enough  by  Mr.  Groldwin  Smith  with  reference  to  imperial 
confederation :  '  Yet  of  the  statesmen  who  dally  with  the  project, 
and  smile  upon  its  advocates,  not  one  ventures  to  take  a  practical 
step  towards  its  fulfilment.'  Sir  Julius  Vogel  has  undertaken  to 
establish  the  following  propositions  : — 

1.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  relations  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies. 

2.  The  urgent  necessity  for  doing  something  to  arrest  the  dis- 
integration, towards  which  progress  is  being  made. 

3.  That  a  union  depending  upon  the  pleasure,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  means  separation  sooner  or  later. 

4.  That,  under  the  union-during-pleasure  condition,  much  is  being 
done  to  hasten  separation. 

5.  That  the  mother  country  is  entitled  to  retain  and  consolidate 
her  possessions. 

6.  That  confederation  is  desirable,  and  would  be  fraught  with 
advantage,  both  to  the  parent  country  and  the  colonies,  in  the  shape 
of  increased  trade,  increased  value  of  property,  the  augmented  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  and  the  saving  of  much  misery  and  disaster. 

7.  That  its  accomplishment  does  not  present  great  difficulties. 
Before  examining  these  propositions  seriatim,  I  shall  venture  to 

submit  a  few  general  remarks  on  Sir  Julius  Vogel's  paper.  I  shall, 
of  course,  write  as  a  Canadian,  and  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view. 
I  have  no  satisfactory  means  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  feelings 
or  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  other  self-governing  colonies,  but  I 
should  be  much  surprised  to  learn  that  people  who  are  free  from  the 
difficulties  with  which  Canadians  have  to  contend,  from  their  proximity 
to  the  great  American  Eepublic,  are  less  favourable  than^  they  are  to 
the  subsisting  connection  with  Great  Britain. 

On  reading  Sir  Julius  Vogel's  paper,  I  was  at  once  struck  with  its 
bearing  on  poltical  parties  in  England.  It  is  asserted  that  there  was 
4  a  supposed  desire '  on  the  part  of  several  members  of  the  Liberal 
Government  to  detach  the  colonies  from  the  Empire,  and  the  indirect 
pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives  'to  respect  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire '  is  said  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  masses 
of  the  people,  as  the  feeling  was  general  that  'the  Liberals  did 
not  care  how  soon  it  was  broken  up.'  It  is  far  from  desirable 
that  there  should  be  any  appeals  to  party  prejudices,  either  in  the 
mother  country  or  the  colonies,  in  regard  to  their  relations  with  one 
another.  Canadians  have  occasionally  been  over-sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  English  opinion.  Instances  might  be  cited  in  which  a 
strong  article  in  the  Times  has  caused  so  much  exasperation  as  to 
lead  thoroughly  loyal  men  to  utter  very  disloyal  sentiments,  owing  to 
their  wounded  pride  at  finding  the  connection  undervalued  by  that 
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influential  journal.  In  my  judgment,  the  action  of  Parliament  and 
the  despatches  of  the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  the  only- 
safe  guide  as  to  the  national  opinion  regarding  the  relations  between 
the  parent  state  and  its  dependencies. 

Whatever  may  be  Sir  Julius  Vogel's  opinion,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  is  cautious  as  to  making  any  specific  charge,  Canada 
has  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  Imperial  policy  since  confederation, 
and  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  use  language  stronger  than  that  of 
Mr.  Groldwin  Smith  in  support  of  this  assertion.  Sir  Julius  Vogel  is 
certainly  mistaken  in  thinking  that  any  Canadian  governor  '  discussed 
the  separation  of  the  colonies  as  a  contingency  neither  remote  nor  im- 
probable,' and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  extract  quoted  from  a 
speech  of  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  has  not  been  distorted,  so  as  to  convey 
a  very  different  impression  from  what  was  intended.  Sir  Philip  Wode- 
house, it  is  well  known,  was  averse  to  the  introduction  of  responsible 
government  at  the  Cape,  and  was  not  likely  to  view  with  particular 
favour  its  working  in  other  colonies.  If  '  New  Zealand  was  virtually 
given  to  understand  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  secede  from  the 
Empire,'  it  seems  probable  that  such  a  suggestion  must  have  been 
caused  by  some  very  reprehensible  proceeding  on  the  part  of  its 
government. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel  dwells  chiefly  on  English  public  opinion,  which  he 
seems  to  think  is  not  favourable  to  the  present  state  of  our  relations. 
Eeferring  to  Lords  Carnarvon  and  Kimberley,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
former  '  administers  the  Colonial  Department  as  if  he  thought  the 
colonies  would  remain  with  the  Empire,'  while  the  latter  administered 
it  *  in  a  manner  that  indicated  his  aim  to  fit  the  colonies  for  a  career  of 
independence.'  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  paper  under  con- 
sideration was  written  with  the  view  of  extolling  one  and  disparaging 
the  other  of  the  great  English  political  parties.  I  find  no  evidence 
whatever  that  the  English  Liberal  party  is  favourable  to  any  change  in 
the  subsisting  relations  between  the  parent  State  and  the  colonies,  beyond 
some  vague  utterance  in  favour  of  Imperial  confederation  attributed  to 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster  on  the  occasion  of  his  making  a  speech 
at  Edinburgh  in  November  1875.  Sir  Julius  Vogel  quotes  part  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1872  to  the  Conservative  Associa- 
tion, in  which,  while  frankly  acknowledging  the  propriety  of  conceding 
self-government  to  the  colonies,  the  Conservative  leader  expressed 
his  regret  that  it  had  not  been  conceded  '  as  part  of  a  great  policy 
of  Imperial  consolidation.'  He  then  proceeded  to  explain  that  it  ought 

to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  Imperial  tariff,  by  securities  to  the  people  of 
England  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  unappropriated  lands,  which  belonged  to  their 
sovereign  as  their  trustee,  and  by  a  military  code  which  should  have  precisely 
defined  the  means  and  the  responsibilities  by  which  the  colonies  should  have  been 
defended,  and  by  which,  if  necessary,  this  country  should  call  for  aid  from  the 
colonies  themselves.  It  ought  further  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  institution 
of  some  representative  council  in  the  metropolis,  which  would  have  brought  the 
colonies  into  constant  and  continuous  relations  with  the  Home  Government. 
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The  foregoing  passage  is  quoted,  apparently  with  approbation,  by 
Sir  Julius  Vogel,  and  as  affording  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  Con- 
servative over  Liberal  statesmanship.  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  did  not  even  suggest  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  recon- 
sidering the  subsisting  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the 
Empire.  He  merely  indicated  what  he  himself  would  have  desired 
to  effect  at  the  period  of  the  concession  of  self-government.  In  my 
judgment  his  suggestions  would  have  been  wholly  impracticable. 
Canada  never  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  tariff  framed  for  her 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Nor,  having  reference  to  the  fact  that 
her  tariff  is  imposed  for  Canadian  purposes  alone,  would  there  have 
been  any  object  in  attempting  to  have  a  uniform  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
an  Imperial  tariff.  The  Crown  lands  are  infinitely  better  managed 
by  the  local  than  they  formerly  were  by  the  Imperial  authorities  ; 
and  considering  that  free  grants  are  cheerfully  given  to  all  bonafide 
settlers,  the  people  of  England  could  not  have  greater  benefit  from 
them  than  they  have.  A  military  code  would  be  simply  a  machine 
for  fomenting  quarrels  between  the  colony  and  the  parent  state,  and 
as  to  the  representative  council  I  should  be  curious  to  learn  what 
relations  with  the  Home  Government  it  would  have  to  maintain.  It 
must  be  obvious  that  the  best  medium  of  communication  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Colonial  Government  is  the  Governor. 
Indeed,  on  the  assumption  that  our  existing  institutions  are  to  be 
maintained,  the  idea  of  such  a  council  is  manifestly  preposterous, 
while,  under  such  a  system  as  has  been  suggested  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel, 
it  would  be  altogether  inadequate.  Sir  Julius  Vogel  has  caught  tne 
idea  from  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech,  but  has  overlooked  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  suggestion  was  made.  If  our  tariff,  our  lands,  and  ' 
our  militia  were  all  to  be  manag-ed  for  us  in  Downing  Street,  a  { 

o  o  " 

representative  council  would  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  machinery ; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  a  single  Canadian  statesman  would  entertain, 
even  for  a  moment,  the  propositions  which  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  make, 
but  which  he  regretted  had  not  been  made  when  self-government  was 
conceded. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  later  utterance  of  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  in  1875  is  correctly  inter- 
preted by  Sir  Julius  Vogel  as  being  favourable  to  any  scheme  of  Im- 
perial confederation.  When  I  compare  the  speech  of  1875  with  that 
of  1872,  I  can  only  conclude  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  himself  con- 
vinced that  he  had  suggested  what  was  impracticable,  and  that  it  was 
not  expedient  to  attempt  any  definition  of  his  colonial  policy.  In 
1875  his  lordship  declared  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  his  pre- 
viously expressed  views  '  that  we  should  develope  and  consolidate  our 
colonial  empire  ;  that  we  should  assimilate  not  only  their  interests, 
but  their  sympathies,  to  the  mother  country ;  and  that  we  believe  they 
would  prove  ultimately  not  a  source  of  weakness  and  embarrassment, 
VOL.  III.— No.  16.  4  B 
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but  of  strength  and  splendour  to  the  Empire.'  The  very  laudable 
objects  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  desires  to  attain  would  most  assuredly 
not  have  been  accomplished  by  the  means  which  he  suggested  in  1 872, 
and  to  which  I  have  already  adverted. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Colonial  Empire  is  rather  a  vague  ex- 
pression and  very  different  from  '  consolidating  the  Empire,'  which  is 
the  expression  used  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  who  tells  Lord  Carnarvon 
that  '  he  stands  alone  in  the  character  of  his  work,  that  no  one  before 
him  by  peaceful  means  has  ever  succeeded  in  consolidating  such  vast 
territories  as  those  of  Canada  and  South  Africa,'  and  urges  his  lord- 
ship to  persevere  in  the  larger  task  of  consolidating  the  Empire.  Sir 
Julius  Vogel  has  evidently  a  great  deal  to  learn  on  the  subject  of 
Canadian  confederation  if  he  imagines  that  the  work  was  accomplished 
or  even  materially  promoted  by  Lord  Carnarvon.  To  Canadians  who 
have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  the  controversies  between  the 
leaders  of  the  rival  political  parties  as  to  which  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  carrying  confederation,  it  is  a  little  amusing  to  learn  that 
the  measure  was  really  accomplished  by  Lord  Carnarvon. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  in  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  offer 
on  this  subject  I  have  any  intention  of  disparaging  the  services  of 
Lord  Carnarvon,  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  superintended  his  important 
department  with  an  ability  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 
His  lordship,  however,  could  not  have  brought  about  by  any  means  at 
his  disposal  such  a  measure  as  Canadian  confederation,  and  Sir  Julius 
Vogel's  remarks  are  calculated  to  mislead  his  English  readers. 
Moreover,  Lord  Carnarvon  was  not  in  office  when  the  confederation 
measure  was  projected.  His  lordship  succeeded  Mr.  Cardwell  in  July 
I860,  and  the  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  the  North  American 
Provinces  on  the  invitation  of  Grovernor-Greneral  Lord  Monck,  sanc- 
tioned by  Mr.  Cardwell,  to  consider  the  practicability  of  confederation, 
took  place  at  Quebec  on  the  10th  of  October  1864.  In  1865  the 
project  was  submitted  to  the  two  Houses  of  the  Canadian  Legislature 
and  earned  by  91  to  33  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  by  45  to  15 
in  the  Legislative  Council.  In  1866,  soon  after  Lord  Carnarvon's 
acceptance  of  office,  he  had  to  consider  whether  he  would  recommend 
Parliament  to  sanction  a  measure  desired  by  the  North  American 
provinces,  and  which  had  been  approved  by  his  predecessor.  Lord 
Carnarvon  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  given  a  cordial  support- 
to  the  proposed  union,  which  had  been  devised  by  the  colonists  them- 
selves ;  but  when  writers  who  have  no  idea  whatever  of  the  circum- 
stances which  made  Canadian  confederation  an  imperative  necessity, 
refer  to  it  as  a  measure  which  a  Secretary  of  State  could  have  origi- 
nated and  carried,  they  only  deceive  the  English  public,  whose 
knowledge  of  facts  is  probably  about  equal  to  their  own. 

A  very  brief  narrative  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  Canadian 
confederation  will,  I  venture  to  hope,  not  be  out  of  place.     After  the 
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Canadian   rebellion   of  1837    the   Earl  of  Durham   was   appointed 
Governor-General  of  British  North  America,  and  likewise  High  Com- 
missioner to  inquire  into  the  political  institutions  of  the  provinces. 
In  his  celebrated  report  he  admitted,  as  fully  as  had  ever  been  claimed 
by  the  reformers  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  defects  of  the 
system  of  government  which  had  produced  such  calamitous  results, 
but  he  likewise  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  national  feud 
between  the  populations  of  French  and  British  origin  was  so  intense 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  reunite  the  provinces  in  order  to 
secure  a  British   majority.      His  lordship's  views  can  be  gathered 
from  the  following  brief  sentence  in  his  report : — '  Never  again  will 
the  present  generation  of  French  Canadians  yield  a  loyal  submission 
to  a  British  Government ;  never  again  will  the  English  population 
tolerate  the  authority  of  a  House  of  Assembly  in  which  the  French 
shall  possess  or  even  approximate  to  a  majority.'     In  the  opinion 
which  I  have  quoted  Lord  Eussell,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  and  Lord  Sydenham,  whom  he  appointed  trovernor-General 
of  Canada,  fully  concurred,  and  the  consequence  was  the  Union  Act 
of  1840.     Lord  Durham  had  recommended  a  representation  of  the 
reunited  province  on  the  basis  of  population ;  but  the  effect  of  this 
would  have  been  that  Lower  Canada,  which  had  the  largest  population, 
would  have  had  a  majority  of  representatives,  and  to  this  Upper 
Canada   would   not    have   consented.      Indeed,  the   Upper   Canada 
Assembly  was  anxious  to  modify  Lord  Sydenham's  proposal  for  equal 
representation  so  far  as  to  get  a  majority  of  representatives  for  the  mi- 
nority of  the  population.     The  union  was  finally  arranged  on  the  basis 
of  equality  of  representation,  and  lasted  about  twenty-five  years,  during 
the  last  ten  of  which  there  was  almost  constant  discord.     Experience 
proved  that  there  were  questions  on  which  the  representatives  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Lower  Canada  and  of  the  Protestants  of  Upper 
Canada  could  not  agree  ;    and  as  the  population  of  the  latter  in- 
creased, owing  to  immigration,  much  more  rapidly  than  the  former,, 
a  demand  was  made  for  representation  in  proportion  to  population. 
To  this  the  Lower  Canada  representatives  offered  a  determined  oppo- 
sition, and  about  the  year  1864  it  became  almost  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  government,  owing  to  the  conflicting  views  of  the  majorities 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.     After  a  violent  party  warfare  of  some 
years'  standing,  both  parties  became  convinced  that  the  only  solution 
of  the  difficulty  was  the  repeal  of  the  union,  and  a  confederation  of 
all  the  Provinces  with  independent  local  legislatures.     To  the  principle 
of  confederation  the  Imperial  authorities  had  no  objection,  and  the 
details  were  settled  at  a  conference  of  delegates  from  all  the  pro- 
vinces.    The  confederation  scheme  has  been  a  success,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  continue  to  be  so,  but  most  certainly  it  has  afforded  con- 
clusive evidence  that  Lord  Durham  was   wholly   mistaken   in  the 
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opinion  which  I  have  quoted  above.  It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted 
that  the  confederation  of  the  British  American  Provinces,  under  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  very  briefly  but  truthfully  stated,  cannot 
be  invoked  as  affording  evidence  that  any  other  scheme  of  con- 
federation under  wholly  different  circumstances  would  be  equally 
successful. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  the   subsisting   connection   between  the  parent  State   and  the 
self-governing  colonies  must  be  temporary.     The  former  declares  in 
the  paper  under  consideration  that  '  a  settlement  one  way  or  the 
other  should  be  arrived  at,  so  that  the  nature  of  their  future  position 
should  be  made  known  to  these  colonies.'     He  nevertheless  admits 
that <  the  colonists,  as  a  rule,  are  ardently  loyal,'  and  he  assigns  no 
special  reason  why  they  should  wish  to  change  their  condition.     He 
acknowledges  that  the  young  persons  born  in  the  colonies  '  are  taught 
to  venerate  and  love  the  mother  country,'  but  he  insists  that  there  is 
,  an  idea  of  future  independence,  and  he  would  rashly  try  the  experi- 
ment of  calling  on  the  colonies  to  contribute  to  Imperial  services, 
over  the  expenditure  on  which  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  them 
;  to  exercise  any  control.     If  Sir  Julius  Vogel  really  desired  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Empire,  which  I  am  not  so  uncharitable  as  to 
believe,  he  could  hardly  have  devised  a  more  efficacious  mode  of  accom 
plishing  his  object  than  that  which  he  has  suggested.   I  write  of  course 
from  a  colonial,  or  perhaps  from  a  Canadian,  point  of  view.    I  believe 
that  the  changes  suggested  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel  would  cause  intense 
dissatisfaction  in  Canada,  and  I  deny  that  there  is  any  occasion,  having 
reference  to  Canadian  public  opinion,  for  reconsidering  the  relations 
which  now  exist,  and  which  are  of  the  most  satisfactory  character. 
In  much  of  what  Sir  Julius  Vogel  urges  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
Colonies  to  Great  Britain  I  concur,  but  I  draw  a  very  different  con- 
clusion from  what  he  does.     I  do  not  think  that  the  self-governing 
colonies  ought  to  cause  any  extra  expense  to  Great  Britain,  and  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  most  unwise  policy  to  call  upon 
them  for  contributions  towards  Imperial  services.     I  see  no  reason 
why  Canada  should  not  continue  for  an  indefinite  period  in  connection 
with  Great  Britain  on  her  present  footing.     The  question  is  whether 
Great  Britain  is  satisfied. 

I  have  endeavoured,  not,  I  admit,  with  much  success,  to  learn 
something  of  English  opinion  from  Sir  Julius  Vogel's  paper.  I  find 
that  Sir  Jchn  Lubbock  is  referred  to  as  having  made  '  laborious  in- 
vestigations,' the  results  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  I  have  read  Sir  John  Lubbock's  article  '  On  the 
Imperial  Policy  of  Great  Britain '  with  pleasure,  and  I  most  cordially 
subscribe  to  his  conclusions — 

That  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  has  been  characterised  by  justice  and  even 
generosity  ;  that  as  regards  the  colonies  we  (the  Imperial  authorities)  have  exercised 
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our  authority  not  for  our  own" profit  but  for  their  advantage  ;  that  our  country  has 
exercised  its  great  trust  in  a  wise  and  liberal  spirit,  and  governed  the  Empire  in  a 
manner  scarcely  less  glorious  than  the  victories  by  which,  that  Empire  was  won. 

Sir  John  Lubbock's  article  was  written  to  repel  a  charge  made  by 
*  one  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen '  that  in  its  policy  in 
reference  to  its  colonies  and  to  other  countries  England  displayed 
'  a  reckless  and  cynical  selfishness.'  Sir  John  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
Imperial  expenditure  both  in  the  colonies  and  in  foreign  wars  under- 
taken for  laudable  objects,  but  he  made  no  complaint  whatever  that 
such  expenditure  had  been  unwise,  nor  did  he  suggest  that  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  enforce  contributions  from  the  colonies 
towards  Imperial  expenditure.  It  ought  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  aim  and  object  of  the  advocates  of  Imperial  confederation  is 
to  establish  a  common  purse,  out  of  which  certain  classes  of  expendi- 
ture are  to  be  defrayed. 

Admitting,  as  I  do,  the  soundness  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  con- 
clusions, I  cannot  fully  subscribe  to  the  correctness  of  his  details. 
For  instance,  he  contends  that  until  1870  England  'bore the  military 
expenses  of  the  colonies,'  and  that  *  this  has  been  by  degrees  to  a 
great  extent  discontinued.'  Now  the  correct  way  of  stating  the  case 
is  that  England,  for  Imperial  purposes,  maintains  a  considerable 
standing  army,  which  of  late  years  has  rather  been  increased  than 
diminished.  The  old  policy  of  the  War  Department  was  to  distribute 
the  troops  in  the  colonies,  with  a  comparatively  small  reserve  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  whereas  the  modern  policy  has  been  to  con- 
centrate the  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  am  unable  to 
concur  in  opinion  with  Sir  John  Lubbock  that,  having  reference  to 
the  extent  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  and  to  the  fact  that  from 
St.  John  N.  B.  to  Victoria  in  British  Columbia  there  is  not  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  it  is  fair  to  treat  the  cost  of  a  garrison  retained  at 
Halifax  N.  S.  for  Imperial  objects  as  a  payment  for  the  military 
defence  of  Canada.  Those  who  removed  the  garrison  from  the 
citadel  of  Quebec  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  remove  it  from 
Halifax  if  it  suited  their  convenience.  That  garrison  does  not 
add  to  the  military  expenditure  of  England,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock 
must  be  well  aware. 

The  main  point,  however,  is  that  Sir  Julius  Vogel  has  adduced 
no  evidence  to  prove  that  England  requires  Imperial  confederation, 
in  order  that  the  colonies  may  bear  what  may  be  considered  a  just 
proportion  of  the  military  and  naval  and  perhaps  the  diplomatic 
expenditure  of  the  Empire.  It  appears  that  an  attempt  was  recently 
made  to  induce  the  Australasian  colonies  to  share  in  an  expenditure 
of  a  peculiar  character,  viz.  the  cost  of  the  government  of  the  Fiji 
Islands  annexed  to  the  Crown  in  compliance  with  their  own  wishes. 
The  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  was  40,000^.  in  1875,  and 
35,OOOL  in  1876,  and  England,  though  it  had  reluctantly  consented 
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to  the  cession  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Australasian  colonies, 
asked  whether  those  ^6l6hies 'would  be  disposed  to  contribute  4,000?. 
each,  or  16,000£.  in  the  aggregate,  towards  this  expense,  and  singularly 
enough  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  then  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  was  the 
person  to  declare  that  *  it  is  not  the  business  of  governments  to  be 
liberal.'  In  this  case  the  contribution  ^as  to  be  wholly  voluntary, 
Lord  Carnarvon's  object  having  been  to  prove  '  the  readiness  of  the 
great  colonies  to  accept  their  membership  in  the  common  duties  of 
the  Empire.'  It  certainly  seems  strange  that  the  minister  who,  in  a 
case  as  strong  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  refused  to  grant  a  small 
contribution  towards  an  expenditure  incurred  at  the  express  desire 
of  the  colonists,  should  be  the  person  to  recommend  an  enforced  con- 
tribution towards  Imperial  expenditure,  the  bulk  of  which  is  incurred 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  influence  of  England  as  one  of  the 
great  European  powers. 

To  revert  to  the  question  of  military  expenditure  for  the  defence 
of  the  colonies.  This  subject  was  most  carefully  considered  by  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1861,  and  a  mass  of 
evidence  was  furnished,  to  which  I  shall  briefly  refer.  The  late  Mr. 
Herman  Merivale  defined  the  objects  for  which  troops  are  maintained 
in  the  colonies  to  be :  1st,  protection  against  foreign  aggression; 
2nd,  protection  against  internal  'disturbance  ?  and  3rd,  against 
danger  from  native  tribes.  For  none  of  the  foregoing  objects  is  it 
necessary  to  maintain  an  Imperial  garrison  at  Halifax  N.  S.  Earl 
Grey  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 

the  fortress  of  Halifax  is  to  be  looked  at  as  a  place  of  the  same  character  as 
Malta  or  Gibraltar,  of  which  the  possession  is  of  importance  with  a  view  to  our 
general  naval  power. 

Again  Lord  Grey  stated  : 

The  troops  cost  very  little  more  (in  garrisons  at  Kingston,  Quebec,  and  Halifax) 
than  at  home.  The  Imperial  Government  must  keep  up  a  certain  amount  of  regu- 
lar army,  and  I  think  that  a  portion  of  that  army  is  better  quartered  in  those 
fortifications  than  at  home. 

SirT.  F.Elliot  stated: 

Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  national  objects,  keeps  a  large  garrison  at  Halifax, 
one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  a  strategical  point  of  view  in  North  America. 
.  .  .  We  keep  a  large  force  at  Halifax  because  it  suits  our  own  Imperial  purposes. 
Nova  Scotia  does  not  want  it. 

Eear- Admiral  Erskine  said : 

I  think  it  necessary  for  imperial  interests  that  both  Bermuda  and  Halifax  should 
be  maintained.  At  Bermuda  and  in  Australia  I  think  it  perfectly  safe  to  substitute 
a  naval  force  for  troops,  but  not  at  Halifax. 

General  Sir  J.  F.  Burgoyne  was  of  opinion  that  several  garrisons 
should  be  maintained  in  strength,  including  Kingston,  Quebec,  and 
Halifax.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  of  opinion  that 
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Halifax  is  not  kept  up  for  the  "benefit  of  Nora  Scotia.  Halifax  is  an  important 
military  post ;  it  is  still  more  important  as  a  naval  station  ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  in  all  probability  the  finest  harbour  in  the  world.  Halifax  should  no  more  be 
supported  by  Nova  Scotia  than  Portsmouth  by  Hampshire. 

The  Duke  was  thereupon  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
impose  on  Nova  Scotia  a  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  fort  at  Halifax, 
as  Hampshire  bears  its  share  of  the  defence  of  England,  to  which  His 
Grace  replied : 

Perfectly  fair.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  argue  these  questions  upon  principles 
of  business,  and  it  is  a  very  small  ground  to  take.  It  might  relieve  that  expense 
by  some  few  pounds.  It  would  be  a  very  pettifogging  and  weak  argument. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  case  can  be  made  out  to  justify  Sir  John 
Lubbock  in  treating  the  cost  of  the  Halifax  garrison  as  a  special  ex- 
penditure for  the  defence  of  Canada.  The  question  remains,  however, 
for  consideration,  whether  the  colonies  should  be  required  to  contribute 
to  the  military  and  naval  defence  of  the  Empire.  It  is  admitted  that 
contributions  towards  such  expenditure  would  involve  the  necessity 
of  the  colonies  having  a  just  influence  in  the  national  councils;  in 
other  words,  they  would  have  to  take  part  in  deliberations  affecting 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  Empire.  Sir  Julius  Vogel  is  of  opinion 
that  '  for  some  time  to  come  they  would  be  content  with  representation 
at  a  Board  of  Advice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.'  I 
should  be  curious  to  learn  what  possible  question  could  come  before 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  which  a  colonial  Board  of 
Advice  could  be  useful.  What  do  we  glean  from  Sir  Julius  Vogel's 
paper  ?  He  contends  for  change,  and  admits  that  there  should  be 
4  a  knowledge  on  each  side  of  what  the  change  meant.'  He  thinks 
that  the  colonies  are  not  inclined  '  to  submit  to  a  total  exclusion  from 
a  share  of  control  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,'  and  he  adds,  '  We 
have  already  admitted  that  they  should  contribute  to  the  national 
expenditure  by  bearing  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  Navy.'  Although 
I  am  persuaded  that  Canada  has  no  desire  whatever  for  any  share  of 
control  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  at 
which  such  share  of  control  would  have  to  be  purchased,  yet  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  machinery  devised  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel  for  exercising 
such  control.  A  Board  of  Advice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies !  Those  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  conducting  public 
business  in  England  must  have  smiled  at  the  idea  of  a  Board  of  Advice 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  exercising  an  influence  over 
any  affairs  of  the  Empire  in  which  the  colonies  could  be  interested 
other  than  their  own,  with  which  they  certainly  do  not  want  any 
interference  in  Downing  Street. 

I  have  failed  to  discover  in  the  paper  under  consideration  that 
Sir  Julius  Vogel  has  established  any  of  the  propositions  which  I  have 
cited.  I  maintain  that  the  subsisting  relations  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies  are  entirely  satisfactory.  While  engaged 
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in  writing  this  paper,  I  read  with  pleasure  in  a  speech  recently 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  First  Minister  of  the 
Dominion,  the  following  passage  : — 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  stand  here  as  a  Canadian  minister  and  say  that  it  is  my 
duty — as  it  certainly  is  my  pleasure — to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  promote 
feelings  of  harmony  and  friendship  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  English 
race  which  occupy  this  continent  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  If  that  is  what 
they  call  promoting  annexation,  if  that  is  a  feeling  to  which  they  object,  I  cannot 
help  saying  that  it  is  a  feeling  which  I  am  proud  to  entertain.  I  believe  we  have 
two  systems  of  government  on  this  continent,  either  of  which  is  eminently  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  I  believe  that  our  system  is  freer 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  because  English  ministers  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  held  directly  responsible  to  the  people,  while  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  a  power  not  possessed  by  the  Queen  of  England — an  autocratic  power 
to  which  the  people  of  Canada  would  never  submit.  This  is  why  I  believe  our 
system  is  the  best,  and  I  know  that  many  of  their  public  men  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  our  system  the  best.  We  have,  therefore,  not  only  a  country  to  he  proud 
of,  but  we  have  also  a  political  system  in  which  we  may  well  take  a  pride ;  and  it 
is  the  duty,  and  should  be  the  pleasure,  of  every  Canadian  statesman  worthy  of  the 
name  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  exalt  that  system,  to  bear  aloft  in  free 
Canada  the  flag  of  the  Empire  as  the  ensign  of  human  freedom. 

I  believe  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  would  cordially  subscribe 
to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  that  they  would 
be  echoed  by  both  branches  of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  And  yet 
Sir  Julius  Vogel  asserts  that  our  relations  are  unsatisfactory. 

I  entirely  dissent  from  the  proposition  that  a  union  depending 
upon  pleasure  '  means  separation  sooner  or  later.'  There  can  be  no 
union  except  with  the  concurrence — that  is,  during  the  pleasure — of 
botli  parties.  As  to  the  assertion  that  '  much  is  being  done  to  hasten 
separation,'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  only  parties 
who  are  working  to  this  end  are  those  who,  like  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  are 
using  their  endeavours  to  create  an  impression  that  the  colonial 
system  of  self-government  is  not  working  satisfactorily.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  that  '  the  mother 
country  is  entitled  to  maintain  and  consolidate  her  possessions.'  It 
probably  implies  some  coercive  measure,  for  otherwise  it  would  have 
no  meaning  at  all.  I  have  entirely  failed  to  discover  from  the  paper 
of  Sir  Julius  Vogel  how  Imperial  confederation  would  promote 
trade,  increase  the  value  of  property,  or  augment  the  happiness 
of  the  people.  That  it  would  augment  their  taxes  admits  of  no 
doubt. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  observations  without  expressing  my 
earnest  hope  that  those  people  in  England  who  trouble  themselves 
about  colonial  affairs — and  I  should  infer  from  Sir  Julius  Vogel's 
paper  that  the  number  is  very  small — will  judge  of  the  nature  of  the 
relations  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  by  the  de- 
clarations of  the  respective  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  by  the  action 
of  the  respective  parliaments,  and  will  not  be  influenced  by  the 
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speculative  opinions  of  individuals  who,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  experience,  have  no  authority  to  represent  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Empire. 

I  had  transmitted  to  England  the  preceding  observations  before 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Lord  Blachford's  article  on  the  '  In- 
tegrity of  the  British  Empire '  in  the  October  number  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Concurring  as  I  do  in  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  Lord  Blachford,  his  lordship's  paper  has  nevertheless  induced  me 
to  make  an  addition  to  my  own.  Lord  Blachford's  remarks  on  the 
land  revenue  may  be  applicable  to  the  Australasian  colonies,  but 
certainly  not  to  Canada.  Lord  Blachford  observes : — 

To  perpetuate  the  application  of  the  land  fund  or  any  proportion  of  it  to  the  assist- 
ance of  English  labourers  would  have  been  to  deprive  the  colonies  of  an  important 
branch  of  income,  and  to  apply  that  income  in  a  way  which  would  cheapen  colonial 
labour. 

As  regards  Canadian  land  revenue  I  may  observe  that  it  is  divided 
into  the  proceeds  of  actual  sales  of  land,  and  the  revenue  derived 
from  sales  of  timber  cut  on  unoccupied  Crown  lands.  Canada  spends 
a  great  deal  more  on  promoting  immigration  than  all  the  revenue 
derived  from  sales  of  land ;  indeed,  the  free  grant  system  prevails ^in 
several  localities.  There  is  not  the  slightest  objection  to  immigration 
on  the  ground  of  its  cheapening  colonial  labour. 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  have  to  notice  another  remark  of  Lord 
Blachford : — • 

Now  I  entirely  admit  Sir  Julius  Vogel's  alternative.  As  the  colonies  develope  they 
must  either  become  separate  nations,  or  they  must  have  a  share — eventually  the 
greater  share — in  the  government  of  the  British  Confederacy. 

For  my  own  part  I  can  discover  no  reason  for  changing  the  subsisting 
relations  between  the  Empire  and  the  self-governing  colonies.  Lord 
Blachford  has  not,  in  his  excellent  paper,  proposed  any  new  demands 
of  a  pecuniary  nature  on  the  colonies.  I  admit  that  if  the  Imperial 
authorities  desire  to  terminate  the  present  connection  they  can 
easily  find  a  pretext  for  doing  so,  and  I  am  further  willing  to  admit 
that  it  might  be  plausibly  urged  that  they  would  have  a  right  to 
demand  a  contribution  towards  expenses  incurred  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Empire.  The  time  may  come  when  the  subsisting  connection 
may  be  subjected  to  such  a  test.  The  colonies  can  have  no  interest 
in  hastening  the  period. 

With  regard  to  Canada  I  may  observe  that,  though,  as  a  loyal 
subject  of  Her  Majesty,  I  should  deeply  deplore,  having  reference  to 
the  interests  of  the  Empire,  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from 
Halifax,  convinced  as  I  am  that  its  maintenance  does  not  cause  any 
increase  to  the  standing  army  of  Great  Britain,  yet  as  a  Canadian  I 
am  of  opinion  that  no  remonstrance  should  be  made  against  its  with- 
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drawal.  Canada  does  not  claim  any  Imperial  expenditure.  The 
benefits  it  derives  are  incidental,  and  do  not  cost  anything  to  the 
Imperial  Government.  Canada  does  not  wish  to  exercise  any  in- 
fluence over  foreign  policy,  nor  does  it  desire  to  interfere  in  Imperial 
expenditure  of  any  kind. 

I  must  point  out  to  Lord  Blachford  that  there  is  an  alternative 
not  suggested  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  but  of  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
has  made  a  forecast,  viz.,  annexation  to  the  United  States.  My  own 
conviction  is  that  it  is  most  unwise  to  discuss  alternatives  of  any 
kind  when  the  status  quo  gives  so  much  general  satisfaction ;  but 
convinced  as  I  am  that  the  two  alternatives — viz.,  independence  and 
Imperial  confederation — are  wholly  impracticable,  I  can  discover  no 
other  alternative  for  our  present  most  satisfactory  relations  with  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  than  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  I 
think  it  highly  desirable  that  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the  United 
Kingdom  should  fully  realise  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  the 
severance  of  the  present  connection. 

Lord  Blachford  has  clearly  and  most  satisfactorily  defined  what 
must  be  the  limits  within  which  the  interests  and  quarrels  and 
responsibilities  of  each  part  of  a  confederacy  shall  be  confined.  Each 
part  must  have  the  sole  management  of  its  local  affairs,  and  on 
this  Lord  Blachford  justly  notices  how  small  a  proportion  of  the 
legislative  and  administrative  action  of  our  own  country  relates 
to  anything  but  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Then  come  what  are  termed  '  interprovincial  questions,'  none  of 
which  are  of  a  character  '  to  strengthen  materially  the  raison  d'etre 
for  a  Confederate  Legislature.'  In  all  that  Lord  Blachford  urges  on 
this  head  I  entirely  concur.  Then  his  lordship  continues:  'It 
remains  that  this  raison  d'etre  must  be  found,  if  anywhere,  in  foreign 
politics,'  and  he  proceeds  to  establish  most  conclusively  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the  impracticability 
of  attempting  to  unite  them.  My  only  objection  to  Lord  Blachford's 
views  is  that  his  lordship,  like  many  English  statesmen,  seems  to 
have  no  confidence  in  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  local  self- 
government,  in  which  I  for  one  have  implicit  faith. 

F.  HINCKS. 
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MR.   FROUDE  AND   THE  LANDLORDS 
OF  IRELAND..  ^ 
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IRISH  landlords — or,  at  least,  those  of  their  number  who  have  been 
expiating  the  errors  of  their  predecessors  and  struggling  manfully 
with  inherited  difficulties — have  unquestionably  for  some  time  past 
been  having  what  in  the  expressive  slang  of  the  period  would  be 
called  '  hard  lines.'  How  hard  their  lines  are,  and  in  what  their  special 
hardness  consists,  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  very  fully  and 
accurately  defined.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  do  so  completely 
within  the  narrow  space  which  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ask  for  in 
the  pages  of  a  periodical ;  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  criticise  some- 
thing of  what  has  been  said  and  written  by  one  of  the  hardest  of 
their  hard-liners,  Mr.  Froude,  it  may  be  allowable  to  touch  briefly 
on  some  of  the  most  salient  difficulties  which  Irish  landlords  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  since  were  doomed  to  encounter. 

I  shall  limit  myself  to  two,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
serious — 1st,  those  resulting  from  the  'middleman'  tenure,  which, 
although  they  have  now  pretty  nearly  passed  away,  were,  at  the 
moment,  nothing  less  than  overwhelming ;  2nd,  the  deeply-rooted, 
widely-ramified,  all-pervading,  most  perplexing  difficulties  which 
inevitably  sprang  from  our  religious  complications,  and  which,  alas ! 
exist  at  the  present  day  with  but  slightly  diminished  intensity. 
I  select  these  not  only  on  account  of  their  magnitude,  but  by 
reason  of  their  speciality  to  Ireland.  Owners  of  the  soil  in  England 
know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  similar  inflictions ;  and  as  it  is 
very  much  the  habit,  not  unnaturally,  to  institute  comparisons 
between  English  and  Irish  landlords,  and  very  much  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  latter,  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  such  com- 
paring, if  we  refuse  at  the  same  time  to  take  account  of  the  degree 
in  which  the  Irish  landlord  is  disadvantageously  handicapped. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  '  middleman '  evil.  It  is  right  to  premise 
that  in  its  origin  it  is  in  no  degree  chargeable  against  the  landlords 
of  Ireland.  All  the  authorities,  Mr.  Froude  included,  concur  in 
telling  us  that  it  arose  from  a  British  enactment  which  forbade 
leasing  of  land  to  any  but  Protestants.  The  small  number  of  lessees 
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of  that  faith  made  it  not  only  physically  essential  that  lands  should 
be  let  in  large  tracts,  but  further  involved  that  they  should  be  let 
for  long  terms  and  at  low  rents,  and,  worst  of  all,  that  they  should 
be  demised  with  a  very  insufficient  barrier  against  subdivision. 
When  the  religious  restriction  was  withdrawn,  the  habit  had  already 
become  stereotyped,  and  all  the  politico-social  evils  resulting  there- 
from remained  and  multiplied.  Briefly  stated,  it  came  to  this  : 
that  a  proprietor  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  desired  to  put 
an  end  to  so  vicious  a  system  was  compelled,  at  the  termination  of  a 
middleman's  lease  (if  he  objected  to  be  an  exterminator),  to  accept 
his  land  completely  saturated  with  the  densest  mass  of  the  poorest 
possible  class  of  occupiers — men  without  capital,  without  agricultural 
skill,  without  energy  beyond  what  sufficed  to  raise  a  crop  of  potatoes, 
and  to  multiply  the  population. 

Statistics  of  numbers  in  individual  cases,  even  if  attainable, 
would  here  be  out  of  place ;  fortunately  they  are  not  needed.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  that  middlemen  holdings  were,  in  point  of  density 
of  numbers,  as  well  as  of  individual  misery,  far  worse  than  the 
average  of  Ireland,  it  should  be  enough  for  our  purpose  to  compare 
the  averages  of  England  and  Ireland  in  regard  to  population.  In 
the  years  between  1840  and  1845,  as  the  Irish  famine  approached, 
we  learn  on  official  authority  that  in  England,  with  a  comparatively 
productive  system  of  agriculture,  with  a  large  proportion  of  her 
numbers  occupied  in  trade  and  manufactures,  the  population  was 
250  per  square  mile;  whereas  that  in  Ireland,  devoid  of  trade, 
devoid  of  manufactures — all  her  inhabitants  dependent  on  her  miser- 
ably cultivated  soil — it  was  300  for  the  same  area.  No  reasoning 
mind  will  need  the  deepening  by  any  colouring  of  this  picture. 
The  unfortunate  landlord  hampered  with  such  lands  and  such  occu- 
piers— the  damnosa  hcereditas  from  the  middleman — became  a 
standing  monument  of  contradiction  as  opposed  as  the  clay  and  the 
gold  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image.  Perniciously  absolute  in  theory, 
while  practically,  for  any  beneficial  purpose,  almost  impotent,  I 
have  often  thought  the  only  parallel  in  nature  for  his  position 
was  to  be  found  in  a  scene  well  described  by  one  of  our  hunters  in 
Africa,  where  numberless  herds  of  animals  of  the  antelope  tribe 
swept  across  that  continent  in  countless  myriads,  carrying  off  in 
their  midst '  a  monarch  of  the  forest.'  His  majesty,  within  his  narrow 
circle,  was  omnipotent  enough,  led  a  particularly  jolly  life  of  it,  and, 
in  the  words  of  the  Irish  scholar  rendering  into  English  the  parable 
of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  *  he  ate  his  dinner  mighty  satisfactionably 
every  day ;'  but  for  any  control  over  the  masses — for  any  chance  of 
influencing  the  direction  to  be  taken  by  the  vast  multitudes  which 
were  hurrying  him  and  themselves  to  probable  destruction — he  had 
no  more  power  than  the  feeblest  parasite  that  sheltered  itself  in  his 
shaggy  mane. 
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How,  I  ask,  was  the  landlord  to  deal  with  such  a  population  ? 
To  provide  every  occupier  with  the  most  modest  slated  cabin  and 
cowshed  which  it  would  be  decent  to  construct,  would  have  involved 
a  larger  expenditure  on  a  given  area  than  was  incurred  by  one  of 
the  greatest  land  magnates  of  England,  some  twenty  years  ago,  in 
effecting  improvements  for  his  tenants  which  earned  for  His  Grace 
well-merited  fame.  But  whereas  the  wise  expenditure  of  the  English 
duke  secured  for  owner  and  occupier  a  lasting  benefit,  the  larger 
Irish  outlay'could  but  be  said  to  perpetuate  an  evil ;  for  the  petite 
culture,  without  any  one  of  the  many  accessories  which  are  essential 
(and  even  then  it  will  be  abundantly  difficult)  to  make  it  a  success, 
is  unquestionably  an  evil.  Few  landlords  in  Ireland  had  the  com- 
mand of  capital  which  would  enable  them  to  clear  their  estates  by 
a  costly  "system  of  emigration ;  and  although  that  process  was  un- 
doubtedly the^shortest  and  surest  road  to  benefiting  all  the  parties 
concerned,  it"  was  generally  deemed  by  the  reluctant  emigrant,  and 
not  unnaturally,  a  grievous  hardship. 

Practically,  then,  the  Irish  landlord  was,  as  a  rule,  shut  out  from 
rapid  and  '  heroic '  remedies,  and  was  compelled  to  content  himself 
with  the  endeavour  to  mend  gradually  and  slowly  a  state  of  things 
which  it  was  not  possible  for  him  thoroughly  to  cure ;  watching  pa- 
tiently his  opportunity,  by  at  one  moment  converting  the  poorest  and 
smallest  farmers  into  paid  labourers,  at  another  seizing  a  legitimate 
occasion  to  consolidate  holdings,  and  so  step  by  step  increasing  not 
unreasonably  the™size  of  his  farm,  and  improving  the  agricultural 
training  of  the  farmer — emphatically  'learning  to  labour  and  to 
wait.'  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  a  very  considerable  number  of 
Irish  landlords  accepted  this  humble  but  not  inglorious  task,  and 
are  fairly  entitled^to  take  credit  to  themselves  for  much  of  the 
marvellous  progress  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  ^religious  difficulty.  That  evil  plant  found  in 
the  social  circumstances  of  the  country  a  soil  but  too  favourable 
to  its  development.  One  out  of  many  most  pernicious  ingredients 
was  found  in  the  fatal^disproportion  of  numbers  between  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  soil.  Even  at  this  day,  when  the  numbers  of 
the  former  have  considerably  increased,  and  of  the  latter  dimin- 
ished, we  have  but  13,000  proprietors  for  over  600,000  tenancies. 
This,  which  in  any  case  and  in  any  country  would  be  an  evil,  was 
seriously  intensified  by  the  fact  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  owners 
were  of  one  faith,  the  occupiers  of  another.  But,  still  advancing  in 
this  painful  '  diagnosis,'  we  are  compelled  to  remember  that  the 
religion  of  the  few  and  the  more  wealthy  was  State-paid,  while  that 
of  the  millions  was  endowed  out  of  the  pittance  of  the  poor.  Nor 
can  we  stop  here,  for  authentic  history  as  well  as  local  tradition  were 
at  hand  with  their  embittering  ingredients.  The  former  constantly 
reminded  the  Eoman  Catholic  tenant  that  the  State  provision 
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bestowed  on  their  richer  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  had  once 
belonged  to  their  Church;  while  tradition  charged,  and  not  always 
unjustly,  that  some  proprietors  had  sacrificed  their  consciences  to 
their  worldly  interests,  and,  forsaking  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  had 
adhered  tenaciously  to  their  ancestral  acres  ;  and,  still  worse,  it  im- 
puted that  in  some  cases  the  relatives  of  'concealed'  Roman  Catholic 
owners  had,  by  a  pretended  conversion  to  Protestantism,  despoiled 
the  rightful  possessor,  and  seized  on  his  estate. 

The  aggregate  of  these  separate  items  was,  it  will  be  allowed, 
quite  enough  to  endanger  the  good  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  presented  too  fair  a  field  for  the  designs  of  the  designing,  and 
for  the  ill  effects  of  accidents,  or  of  the  faults  and  mistakes  on  either 
side,  which  in  human  affairs  are  to  be  expected.  But,  bad  as  all 
this  was,  we  should  be  omitting  the  part  of  Hamlet  from  the  tragedy 
if  we  failed  to  take  account  of  the  degree  in  which  Protestant  land- 
owners were  injuriously  affected  by  the  peculiar  position  and  the  re- 
sulting action  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest.  I  am  well  aware  that 
I  am  here  (and  specially  in  relation  to  Ireland)  passing  over  very  thin 
ice,  but  I  shall  say  no  word  that  can  justly  wound  the  susceptibilities 
of  any  individual  or  of  any  creed.  I  impute  nothing  to  Protestant 
nature  nor  to  Roman  Catholic  nature ;  I  wish  merely  to  point  out 
that  under  the  laws  which  regulate  human  nature  in  general,  if  you 
place  a  man  in  a  position  where  the  laws  of  his  country,  the  action 
of  those  opposed  to  him,  the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  all  his  sur- 
roundings and  all  his  memories,  his  personal  and  pecuniary  interest, 
tend  to  make  him  adopt  a  particular  line  of  conduct,  so  surely  as 
water  runs  down  a  hill,  so  surely  will  he  fall  into  that  line,  even 
when  he  himself  fails  to  realise  the  motives  of  his  action.  I  contend, 
then,  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  placed  in  his  parish 
alongside  the  landlord,  was  for  many  of,  or  all,  these  reasons,  almost 
necessitate  rei,  led  to  take  up  a  position  of  hostility  to  him. 

Over  and  above  the  causes  of  severance  between  the  creeds, 
which  I  have  already  detailed,  and  which  must  inevitably  affect  him 
in  common  with  his  co-religionists,  the  priest  had  the  additional 
casus  belli  that  it  was  against  his  order  that  the  severest  enactments 
of  the  penal  code  had  been  directed;  and  if  those  enactments  had  not 
actually  touched  him,  they  had  reached  to  the  very  verge  of  his  day. 
In  his  mind  the  law  and  the  landlord  (who  had  so  large  a  part  in 
framing  it)  were  naturally  combined  and  held  jointly  responsible. 
On  the  other  hand,  looking  at  the  landlord's  position,  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at,  though  much  to  be  regretted,  that  he  should  in  a 
measure  look  down  on,  and  decline  familiar  intercourse  with,  a  man 
who,  however  important  his  office,  was  raised  from  a  very  low  stratum 
of  society ;  for  at  this  particular  period  the  Maynooth-taught  priest 
was  never  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  gentry  of  his  creed,  and 
seldom  even  from  the  better  class  of  farmer. 
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As  I  have  indicated,  I  ana  very  far  from  approving  this  line  of 
conduct ;  on  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  a  landlord  having  such  close 
and  important  relations  with  a  numerous  body  of  Roman  Catholic 
tenants,  was  bound  to  meet  their  clergyman  in  a  frank  and  friendly 
spirit,  and  by  every  means,  short  of  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  to 
do  his  very  best  to  continue  with  him  on  amicable  relations.  I 
am  bound  in  justice  to  admit  that  this  course  was  not  generally 
followed  by  the  landlords  of  Ireland  at  the  period  in  question ;  but 
the  same  justice  leads  us  to  the  conviction  that  the  landlord,  as  a  rule, 
found  in  the  priest  of  his  parish  a  man  not  only  predisposed  to  be 
hostile,  but  one  who,  from  his  position  and  circumstances,  must 
prove  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  antagonists.  Taken,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  a  very  humble  station  in  the  rural  districts,  he  left 
his  home  to  obtain  at  Maynooth  an  education  which,  while  it  raised 
him  immeasurably  above  his  rustic  neighbours,  was  still  of  a  sectarian 
and  somewhat  narrow  character.  Sent  back  thence  to  a  rural  parish 
—where,  looked  down  on  by  the  landlord  class,  worshipped  'by  his 
humble  congregation,  he  was  placed  in  about  as  trying  a  position 
as  poor  human  nature  could  be  subjected  to — he  must  have  been 
something  more  than  mortal  if  his  character  could  have  escaped  a 
warp  of  pride  at  one  side,  or  a  tinge  of  envy  and  bitterness  at  the  other. 
And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  we  are  bound  to  remember  that  the 
law  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  stipend,  had  thrown  him  for 
support  on  the  voluntary  but  by  no  means  very  regular  contributions 
of  his  parishioners.  So  elastic  and  uncertain  was  the  nature  of  the 
endowment,  that  the  value  of  the  benefice  generally  varied  with 
the  popularity  of  the  priest,  while  no  road  to  popularity  was  so  open 
and  so  direct,  as  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  tenants  that  the 
landlord  was  a  'despot,'  an  unreasonable  exacter  of  money,  and 
that  the  priest  was  the  ex  officio  barrier  between  them  and  that 
despot.  Accordingly  that  conviction  was  made  gradually  to  grow 
into  a  creed,  which  took  firm  root  throughout  the  land — though  of 
course  in  very  varying  degrees,  proportionate  to  the  good  or  bad 
management  of  property  in  the  respective  districts.  It  is,  however, 
but  just  to  reflect  that  it  was  by  no  means  easy  for  the  Irish  priest, 
who  had  once  assumed  the  leadership  of  his  locality,  to  abdicate  the 
post ;  and,  if  he  did  not  choose  to  be  absolutely  effaced,  he  was  not 
unfrequently  driven  to  lead  a  movement  of  which  he  was  very  far 
from  thoroughly  approving. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  noticed — and  that  perhaps  the  most 
practically  important — as  to  which  the  antagonism  between  landlord 
and  priest  could  manifest  itself.  I  refer  to  the  '  burning  question '  of 
subdivision  of  land,  which  to  each  party  was  a  matter  almost  of  life 
or  death.  The  landlord,  who  saw  that  the  process  had  already  gone 
fatally  far,  was  bound  by  every  consideration — his  own  self-preserva- 
tion, his  duty  to  the  tenants  themselves — to  use  the  most  stringent 
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measures  to  prevent  its  going  further.  On  the  other  hand,  the  priest 
considered  himself  entitled,  nay  bound,  to  work  might  and  main  in 
a  precisely  opposite  direction.  No  tenet  was  more  firmly  held  by 
him,  or  more  earnestly  enjoined  on  his  flock,  than  '  Subdivide, 
marry,  multiply ; '  he  believed  that  in  so  doing  he  helped  to  main- 
tain the  morality  of  his  parish,  and  most  distinctly  thereby  pro- 
moted his  own  pecuniary  interests.  So  long  as  every  cabin  paid 
him  its  gavel,  each  inhabitant  his  poll-tax,  population  was  a  syn- 
onym for  money  ;  and  in  this  contest  the  ever-present  priest  had,  as 
might  be  expected,  more  success  than  the  landlord,  who  was,  gene- 
rally speaking,  wholly  or  in  part  absentee. 

On  a  fair  retrospect,  then,  I  feel  entitled  to  say  that  a  combina- 
tion of  all  these  circumstances — the  action  of  the  English  Government, 
the  laws  of  the  land,  the  records  of  history,  and  above  all  the  training, 
the  position,  and  resulting  action  of  the  priest — all  worked,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  in  the  same  direction,  and  raised  barriers 
and  difficulties  in  the  path  of  Irish  landlords  which  were  quite  un- 
known to  owners  of  the  soil  in  England,  and  some  of  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  have  never  been  taken  account  of  by  writers  of  Irish 
history,  and  certainly  not  by  Mr.  Froude. 

With  regard  to  that  distinguished  writer,  it  has  often  occurred 
to  me  to  ask  whether  there  must  not  be  in  Irish  subjects  so  excep- 
tional an  amount  of  '  alcohol '  as  to  be  apt  to  get  into  the  head,  and 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  a  judgment  which  might  perfectly  have 
kept  its  legs  amid  the  more  respectable  platitudes  and  in  the  soberer 
level  of  English  affairs.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question  ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  although  Mr.  Froude  invariably  brings  to  Irish 
subjects  a  full  measure  of  the  great  qualities  which  distinguish  him 
as  a  writer  of  history  ;  while  we  detect  no  lack  of  vivid  colouring, 
of  the  powerful  sketching,  nor  yet  of  the  honestly  laborious  research 
with  which  he  fills  in  his  background ;  when  we  come  to  look  for  the 
full  and  final  effect  of  the  picture — there  is  often  evident  a  bias  so 
strong  that  a  writer  believed  in  as  'he  is,  is  very  likely  to  lead  his 
readers  to  conclusions  the  very  reverse  of  just — so  much  so  that,  if  we 
are  to  exclude  the  alcoholic  hypothesis  and  every  kindred  excuse,  we 
shall  be  almost  constrained  to  place  Mr.  Froude  in  that  class  briefly 
and  so  admirably  described  by  the  late  Archbishop  Whately,  as 
'  clever  men  who  have  weights  without  scales.'  No  one  can  deny  to 
Mr.  Froude  the  genuineness  of  the  metal  of  which  his  weights  are 
composed,  nor  the  accuracy  with  which  they  are  cast,  nor  yet  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  stamp ;  but,  when  the  moment  comes  for  practical 
application,  too  often  the  scales  are  absent  or  are  not  justly  manipu- 
lated. 

One  of  his  latest  and  most  popular  works,  The  English  in  Ireland, 
is  perhaps  the  best  exemplification  of  what  is  here  urged,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  a  fair  specimen  of  his  merits  and  demerits.  In  the 
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three  volumes  of  that  History  we  have  a  work  as  amusing  as  any 
novel ;  the  most  somnolent  of  readers  can  scarcely  nod  over  its  pleasant 
pages ;  while  even  the  unfortunate  descendant  of  a  Norman  settler, 
who  has  to  dilute  his  pleasure  with  the  discovery  that  all  his  ancestors 
were  scoundrels,  condones  the  offence,  feeling,  with  the  Almanack  des 
Gourmands,  '  avec  cette  sauce  on  mangerait  son  grandpapa,'  and 
devours  his  feelings  as  well  as  his  progenitors  served  up  in  Mr.  Froude's 
palatable  dressing.  On  the  other  hand,  where  shall  we  find  the 
driest  of  Parliamentary  reports  sustained  by  more  accurate  statistics 
or  founding  itself  on  documentary  evidence  more  irrefragable  ?  And 
all  is  so  clearly  laid  before  the  reader,  that  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty, even  with  the  dullest,  in  arriving  at  a  very  thorough  con- 
viction that  in  the  Ireland  of  that  day  all  parties  concerned  were, 
about  as  bad  as  bad  could  be — that  it  was  in  truth  a  dead  heat  in  a  kind 
of  sweepstakes  of  malfeasance  between  the  semi-governing  English,  the 
hybridised  settler,  and  the  very  imperfectly  subdued  Celt.  Whenever, 
on  the  rarest  possible  occasion,  any  one  of  the  three  sought  to  do  what 
was  unquestionably  just  and  wise,  it  was  absolutely  certain  that  one 
or  both  of  the  other  two  would  be  fatally  successful  in  interposing 
insuperable  obstacles. 

Notwithstanding  this  remarkable  parity  in  wrong-doing  justly 
described  by  Mr.  Froude,  it  is  clear  that  anything  like  parity  of  censure 
must  be  to  the  last  degree  unjust.  The  most  rudimentary  principles  of 
equity  suffice  to  show  that,  under  circumstances  such  as  those  described, 
the  heaviest  share  of  blame  should  attach,  not  to  a  nation  called  upon 
reluctantly  to  submit  to  a  Government  not  of  their  choosing,  but 
rather  to  those  who  of  their  own  free  will  came  to  a  country  which 
was  not  theirs,  and  undertook  to  govern  it.  No  one  is  more  sensible 
than  Mr.  Froude  himself  of  the  justice  of  this  principle,  or  can 
express  it  in  clearer  words ;  as  for  example  when  he  says : l  '  Those  who 
were  the  natural  governors  of  the  people  became  their  leaders  in 
depravity ;  they,  if any Bought  to  have  been  selected  for  punishment.'' 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  Irish  gentry  were  more  to  blame  than  the 
Irish  people,  as  being  in  a  position  of  higher  responsibility ;  but  is  it 
not  true  also  that  the  English  Government  were  by  many  degrees  the 
most  responsible  of  the  three  parties  concerned  ?  But  Mr.  Froude, 
in  apportioning  blame  between  them,  seems  to  me  to  have  alto- 
gether discarded  the  use  of  '  scales,'  and  to  have  substituted  therefor 
the  '  rule '  of  a  not  particularly  equitable  '  thumb.'  It  would  not, 
indeed,  be  just  to  say  that  he  refuses  to  censure  the  English 
Government,  on  the  contrary,  he  does  so  repeatedly ;  but  I  do  not 
think  I  do  him  injustice  in  saying  that  on  these  occasions  he 
seems  ever  mindful  of  Izaak  Walton's  injunction  when  handling  his 
suffering  frog — *  Treat  him  tenderly  as  though  you  loved  him ' — while, 

1  The  English  in  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  494. 
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on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  evident  that  to  detail  and  occasionally 
dramatise  Celtic  delinquencies  is  for  him  a  congenial  task. 

Look,  again,  at  the  huge  injustice  practically  developed  in  his 
wonderful  lecturing  tour  in  the  United  States.  That  undertaking 
was  unquestionably  plucky,  though  ill-natured  critics  will  persist  in 
considering  it  Quixotic  in  design,  and  more  or  less  theatrical  in 
execution  ;  but  since  the  days  when  Sir  E.  Murchison  complained  that 
the  unruly  fossil  slate  of  Sybil  Head  was  irreconcilable  with  his  great 
Silurian  system,  had  ever  two  hemispheres  opportunity  of  assisting  at 
such  stratification  of  inconsistency  as  his  ?  If,  as  he  may  plausibly 
contend,  he  had  sufficiently  denounced  the  iniquities  of  the  English 
Government  in  Ireland,  was  it  consistent  to  rush  across  the  Atlantic 
at  the  rate  of  sixteen  knots  an  hour  to  thoroughly  whitewash 
England  in  America  ?  His  avowed  purpose  on  this  occasion  was 
to  convince  crowded  audiences  of  Americanised  Irish,  absolutely 
saturated  with  the  most  intense  and  bitter  hatred  of  England,  that 
the  English  Government  and  the  English  people  were  the  best  and 
wisest  in  the  universe.  No  argument  of  his  could  be  held  to  be 
sound,  none  of  his  facts  or  of  his  statistics  could  be  established, 
except  at  the  expense  of  proving  that  every  Irishman  he  was  address- 
ing was  pretty  nearly  the  most  mistaken,  the  most  ignorant,  the 
most  prejudiced,  and  the  most  childishly  wrong-headed  of  mortals. 
This  must  inevitably  be  the  result  of  converting  them  to  faith  in 
the  Saxon  ;  and  yet  in  the  very  same  breath,  when,  from  strategical 
necessity  or  the  exigency  of  his  position,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
'  to  throw  a  sop  to  Cerberus,'  he  does  not  hesitate  for  a  single  moment 
to  offer  up  Irish  landlords  in  a  body  to  appease  the  gastric  juices 
or  to  exercise  the  fangs  which  had  been  waiting  to  devour,  and  if 
possible  to  digest,  the  same  Saxon — condemning  Irish  landlords  in  a 
very  sweeping  fashion,  and  bringing  into  court  as  evidence  against 
them  the  very  men  of  whom  it  had  been  the  avowed  purpose 
of  his  3,000  miles  of  ocean-voyage  to  prove  the  utter  untrust- 
worthiness. 

Here  I  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  quote,  as  a  passing  antidote 
to  such  wholesale  reckless  condemnation,  a  few  words  of  quiet  wisdom, 
elicited  by  these  very  American  lectures  of  Mr.  Froude,  from  a  fellow- 
countryman  of  his  who  resided  for  many  years  in  Ireland — a  man  who 
in  point  of  ability,  of  enlightened  liberality,  and  of  genuine  sympathy 
with  the  weaker  classes,  was  well  entitled  to  criticise :  '  It  surely 
must  be  a  mistake  to  fasten  on  one  class  or  generation  the  blame  for 
a  state  of  things  which  has  clearly  been  the  growth  of  ages,  and 
which  it  must  take  ages  of  efforts  of  all  the  best  minds  in  the  coun- 
try to  set  right.'  I  should,  however,  be  greatly  understating  Mr. 
Froude  and  the  nature  of  his  American  lectures,  if  I  left  my 
readers  under  the  impression  that  he  stopped  short  at  theoretical 
condemnations,  however  severe ;  had  he  done  so  he  must  have 
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seriously  disappointed  his  audience.  There  is  one  point  in  which  the 
transplanted  Irishman  makes  the  most  rapid  and  decided  progress. 
From  having  been  the  reverse  in  his  own  country,  he  becomes 
in  America  quickly  and  wonderfully  practical,  and  soon  learns  to 
need  food  more  substantial  and  nutritive  than  words,  however 
eloquent,  can  afford.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  characteristic  in 
the  great  body  of  his  hearers  may  have  made  itself  felt  in  such  a 
rising  tide  of  pressure  as  to  draw  from  Mr.  Froude  in  one  of  his  last 
lectures,  the  very  remarkable  and  rather  ominous  announcement, 
'  He  would  not  yield  to  the  most  irreconcilable  Fenian  of  them  all  in 
his  determination  to  promote  the  entire,  the  final,  emancipation  of  the 
Irish  peasant  from  the  yoke  of  landlordism.'  If  any  Irish  landlord 
of  not  exceptionally  strong  nerves  felt  serious  alarm  at  such  a  threat 
from  such  a  quarter,  it  must  have  been  a  relief  to  him  to  find  that, 
so  far,  Mr.  Froude's  menaced  executive  action  has  dwindled  down  to 
the  theoretical  censures  contained  in  a  few  sentences  of  his  Edin- 
burgh lectures,  and  in  the  article  from  his  pen  in  the  December  1877 
number  of  Fraser.  Rejoicing,  however,  as  he  is  entitled  to  do, 
that  for  the  moment  the  uplifted  avenging  hand  has  been  stayed, 
the  gratulations  of  the  Irish  landlords  must  here  stop  ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  peruse  the  few  sentences  in  this  article  which  relate  to  our 
present  subject,  without  a  feeling  of  wonder,  and  a  sort  of  pained 
admiration,  that  any  man  should  be  able  to  compress  into  so  small 
an  area  so  much  bad  history,  bad  political  economy,  and  bad 
morality. 

Turning  to  his  History,  nothing  can  be  more  wide  of  the  truth 
than  his  assertion  that  any  appreciable  part  of  the  land  difficulty  of 
Ireland  can  be  traced  to  an  idea  of  joint  ownership  in  the  minds 
of  the  occupiers  derived,  by  legitimate  succession,  from  the  for- 
feitures of  1641.  It  is  true  that  reckless  writers  and  unprincipled 
agitators  have  recently  injected  such  ideas  into  the  mind  of  the 
Irish  tenant,  and  added  that  ingredient  to  pre-existing  acerbities  ;  but 
no  one  who  has  personal  cognisance  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century, 
or  who  has  studied  its  history  on  faithful  authority,  will  for  a  moment 
admit  such  a  doctrine.  They  know  but  too  well  that  the  evil  is  qf 
quite  another  nature ;  that,  in  truth,  it  comes  from  a  precisely  opposite 
direction.  Afar  too  absolute  power  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  a  feeling 
of  subserviency  on  the  tenant's  part  far  too  abject,  was  the  double- 
headed  monstrum  horrendum  which  had  to  be  contended  with. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  unhappy  tenant  scarcely  ventured  to 
4  call  his  life  his  own,'  much  less  the  acres  of  his  landlord ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  was  almost  inevitable  that,  in  an  atmosphere  so 
impregnated,  even  the  best  disposed  landlord  should  acquire  ideas  of 
amplitude  of  right  which  no  man  ought  to  have  over  his  fellow. 

But  if  Mr.  Froude's  version  of  that  history  was  as  right  as  it  is 
unquestionably  the  reverse  in  regard  to  these  forfeiture-begotten 
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pretensions,  he  should,  instead  of  helping  to  rekindle  so  silly  an  ignis 
fatuus,  have  been  the  very  first  to  hasten  to  extinguish  it ;  with  his 
decided  views  as  to  the  evils  of  peasant  proprietary  he  was  specially 
hound  to  do  so.  How  usefully  might  his  power  of  pen  have  been 
employed  in  inculcating  a  few  wholesome  practical  truths  to  Irish 
tenants  I  How  well  could  he  have  explained  to  them  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  land  there  are  two  great  classes,  equally  important, 
equally  essential,  but  totally  distinct — the  owner  and  the  occupier — 
each  having  their  rights  and  their  duties,  which  it  may  be  very 
proper  to  define,  to  regulate,  and  even  to  restrict,  but  which  it  never 
can  be  wise  to  jumble  and  confuse  by  ransacking  mouldy  records, 
or  by  seeking  to  disinter  buried  pretensions. 

If  Mr.  Froude  has  thus  erred  as  to  the  history  of  this  question  in 
the  last  generation,  he  exposes  himself  to  far  severer  censure  for 
having  misread  what  has  been  passing  under  his  very  eyes  in  the 
present.  Where  has  he  been  between  the  years  1850  and  1870? 
We  are  led  to  believe  that  he  has  passed  a  considerable  time  in  Ireland. 
He  is  no  Rip  Van  Winkle,  to  have  snored  through  the  fifth  part 
of  a  century,  nor  can  he  have  altogether  buried  himself  in  the 
dusty  recesses  of  the  Birmingham  Tower  of  Dublin  Castle.  He  can 
scarcely  have  remained  blind  to  the  fact,  apparent  to  the  rest  of  the 
British  world,  that  Ireland,  shaken  by  the  rough  hand  of  the  Famine, 
had  exhibited  a  marvellous  wakening  up  in  both  the  great  classes 
allied  to  the  soil.  In  no  country  of  Europe  had  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  landlord  class,  while  seeking  to  promote  their  own  legitimate 
interests,  worked  more  honestly  and  laboriously  to  improve  the 
position  of  their  tenants ;  while  the  latter  had  notoriously  advanced 
in  energy,  intelligence,  and  material  prosperity  more  rapidly  than 
had  been  the  case  with  the  peasantry  of  any  country  that  we  know 
of.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  we  are  to  acquit  Mr.  Froude  of 
malice  prepense,  he  must  stand  convicted  of  inexcusable  carelessness 
when  in  Fraser  of  last  December  he  describes  the  evils  of  the  land 
system  of  Ireland  as  absolutely  continuous,  if  not  positively  increasing, 
until  arrested  in  mid  career  by  the  Land  Act  of  1870. 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  untrue  in  point  of  history,  or  more 
unjust  to  the  class  impugned,  than  such  an  allegation.  It  is  true 
that  he  may  shelter  himself  behind  the  example  of  the  great  man 
who  initiated  that  measure,  who  in  his  famous  '  upas-tree  '  speeches 
was  guilty  of  the  same  unjust  high  colouring.  I  must  not  be  supposed 
here  to  condemn  Mr.  Gladstone  for  taking  the  Irish  Land  Question, 
nor  yet  that  of  the  Irish  Church,  in  hand  ;  I  merely  point  out  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  unjust  and  incongruous  in  his  modus  operandi. 
A  trusty  constable  may  feel  bound  to  lay  hands  on  an  offender,  and 
take  him  to  the  station-house ;  but  he  has  no  business  whatever  to  call 
him  hard  names  on  the  way.  Still  less  would  he  be  justified,  when 
consigning  him  to  justice,  and  to  twenty  years  of  penal  reformatory, 
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to  suppress  the  fact  that  the  delinquent  had  been  intimately  known 
to  him  for  some  thirty  or  forty  years ;  that  he  had  even  been  on 
rather  friendly  terms  with  him  at  a  period  when  his  action  was  by 
many  degrees  more  detrimental  than  when  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  take  him  into  custody ;  and,  above  all,  concealing  the  extenuating 
plea  that  for  several  years  he  had  been  gradually,  but  by  no  means 
slowly,  mending  his  ways. 

The  injustice  with  which  in  this  respect  Mr.  Gladstone  is  charge- 
able is  to  be  found  in  an  aggravated  form  in  some  of  Mr.  Froude's 
writings,  and  specially  in  his  American  lectures.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
friends  may  and  do  plead  in  his  excuse  that  from  the  moment  he 
reached  the  conscientious  conviction  that  he  was  bound  to  the  reform 
of  Irish  Church  and  Irish  Land,  he  felt  that,  to  carry  two  such  heavily 
weighted  measures  to  a  successful  issue,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  get  up  all  the  extra  steam  in  his  power.  That  the  political  need 
may  have  been  so  urgent  as  to  render  such  a  course  moral.  I  have 
no  wish  to  deny ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  similar  excuse  cannot 
possibly  be  stretched  to  cover  Mr.  Froude  writing  history  in  his 
closet,  or  lecturing  at  times  and  in  places  of  his  own  selection. 

PETER  FITZGERALD,  Knight  of  Kerry. 
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READJUSTMENT  OF  CHURCH  AND 
STATE. 

AMONG  the  many  suggestive  and  monitory  signs  of  the  present  time 
none  deserves  more  attentive  consideration  than  the  widely-spread  and 
openly-expressed  desire  for  a  readjustment  of  the  relations  now  existing 
between  the  Church  and  the  State.  This  desire,  so  far  as  it  has  at 
present  become  formulated,  and  lias  passed  out  of  the  region  of  mere 
complaint  and  dissatisfaction  into  something  like  the  recognition  of 
a  real  need,  it  is  my  intention  to  subject  in  the  following  paper  to  a 
careful  investigation.  There  is  much  in  it  that  all  parties  who  wish 
well  to  the  permanence  of  our  institutions  will  be  wise  to  consider, 
now  that  it  remains  only  a  desire.  In  a  very  short  time  the  desire 
may  pass  into  some  form  of  definite  action,  and  the  present  relations 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  become  permanently  endangered. 
Now,  however,  there  is  a  little  breathing-time ;  and  that  breathing- 
time  could  hardly  be  more  profitably  employed  than  in  a  quiet  con- 
sideration of  the  peculiarly  difficult  subject  that  is  formulated  in  the 
title  to  this  article. 

I  propose,  then,  to  enter  as  fully  and  systematically  as  my  limits 
will  permit  into  the  general  question  of  readjusting  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State ;  and  I  hope  to  place  before  the  reader  not  only 
the  shapes  into  which  the  desire  for  readjustment  has  begun  to  pre- 
cipitate itself,  but,  what  is  far  more  important,  the  broad  and  clear 
constitutional  principles  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  seeking  to 
modify.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  no  easy  task.  The 
general  subject  of  the  present  relations  of  Church  and  State  is  very 
far  from  simple ;  and  its  difficulties  are  increased  by  the  amount  of 
audacious  assertion  that  is  always  made  whenever  the  subject  comes 
trader  consideration.  Writers  and  speakers  seem  to  forget  that  there 
are  Acts  of  Parliament,  in  full  force  to  this  very  hour,  which  regulate 
these  relations,  and  in  reference  to  which  it  may  be  said  with  con- 
fidence that  there  are  none  on  the  pages  of  the  statute  book  which 
are  less  likely  to  be  repealed  or  even  modified.  Knowing  that  they 
have  ultimately  this  protection  against  the  caste  spirit  that  is  un- 
happily now  showing  itself  in  some  sections  of  our  clergy,  our  Pro- 
testant laity  remain  comparatively  passive  and  indifferent.  Matters, 
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they  well  know,  cannot  pass  beyond  certain  bounds  :  so  they  remain 
placid  and  apparently  almost  indifferent.  Let,  however,  any  pro- 
posal be  made  formally  to  transcend  these  bounds,  or  legislatively  to 
remove  the  ancient  landmarks,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  what  a 
force  that '  inexpugnable  Protestantism '  of  our  country  is,  which  our 
Anglo-Komanist  friends  now  suppose,  from  the  sort  of  good-humoured 
toleration  with  which  they  are  at  present  treated,  that  they  can 
disregard  and  flout  at  their  leisure. 

But,  to  address  ourselves  at  once  to  our  difficult  and  responsible 
subject,  let  us  agree,  for  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity  and  clearness, 
to  consider  it  under  the  form  of  three  leading  questions,  to  which  I 
will  do  my  best  to  give  clear  and  intelligible  answers.  Three  ques- 
tions seem  fairly  to  cover  the  ground.  First,  what,  in  simple  terms, 
are  the  general  outlines  of  the  present  relations  of  Church  and  State  ? 
Next,  on  what  grounds  is  it  contended  that  these  relations  need  re- 
adjustment ?  In  the  third  place,  what  are  the  more  plausible  read- 
justments that  have,  at  present,  been  suggested ;  and  what  is  the 
likelihood  that  any  of  them  would  receive  statutory  and  legislative 
sanction  ?  After  having  answered  these  questions  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  pass  our  judgment  on  the  whole  question,  and  to  decide 
how  far  it  will  be  wise  to  give  encouragement  to  the  agitation  that 
is  now  showing  itself  in  many  and  unexpected  quarters  within  the 
Church  of  England. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  into  these  details  let  us  just  pause  to 
make  two  general  observations  which  it  may  be  well  to  have  clearly 
placed  before  us,  and  which  certainly  seem  to  add  to  the  gravity  of 
present  developments. 

The  first  observation  is  this :  that  the  desire  for  readjustment 
of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  has  spread  greatly  during  the 
last  few  months,  and  cannot  equitably  be  considered  as  confined 
entirely  to  one  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  Church.  A  general 
discovery  has  apparently  been  made  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
languishing  under  a  depressing  bondage  ;  and,  as  arch-priestliness  is 
not  confined  to  one  party  of  the  Church,  champions  have  appeared 
even  among  those  who  have  been  commonly  credited  with  something 
more  than  acquiescence  in  the  settlements  of  the  Reformation.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  a  large  constitutional  party  in  the  Church  of 
England  belonging  to  both  schools  of  thought  that  has  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  the  present  perilous  cry  for  readjustment ;  it  may  be 
that  the  leading  members  of  the  Evangelical  party  who  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  decided  opinions  on  the  subject  represent  a  very 
small  section  of  their  party ;  still  it  remains  a  fact,  of  which  we  are 
bound  to  take  cognisance,  that  the  movement  for  readjustment  of 
Church  and  State  has,  just  of  late  especially,  spread  with  some  degree 
of  rapidity,  and  has  extended  to  quarters  where  we  should  never  have 
expected  to  find  it. 
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To  illustrate  this  by  facts,  we  may  obserre  that  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  we  heard  very  little  of  the  subject.  Eitualist  pamphlets  and 
partisan  writers  have,  as  we  know  to  our  cost,  long  been  engaged  on 
the  subject  of  the  tyranny  of  the  State.  Many  a  public  man's 
waste-paper  basket  could  bear  witness  to  the  activity  with  which 
these  sentiments  have  been  propagated  for  some  few  years.  But 
little  or  no  effect  was  ever  produced  by  them.  We  had  all  become 
accustomed  to  the  sort  of  language  that  was  regularly  used.  The 
authorities  on  the  subject,  beginning  with  the  quotation  from  Magna 
Charta  and  ending  with  the  first  words  (not  the  remainder)  of  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  the  Address  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  had  all 
become  quite  old  friends  ;  but  the  effect  they  had  produced  was  con- 
fined to  the  party  from  which  they  had  emanated.  It  was  not  till  a 
certain  number  of  persons  of  high  character  and  honourable  position 
in  the  Church  felt  it  their  duty  to  lay  before  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  their  '  great  anxiety  and  distress '  at  the  existing  relations 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  their  desire  that  the  *  living 
voice  of  the  Church'  should  lay  down  the  law  for  the  future,  that  the 
feeling  arose  and  spread  that  we  had  all  been  unconsciously  languish- 
ing in  the  chains  of  an  Erastian  bondage.  The  legislative  action 
of  the  Church,  we  were  assured,  had  become  '  paralysed  by  the  appre- 
hension '  of  what  Parliament  might  do  with  any  Church  measures 
that  might  be  submitted  to  it ;  Archbishops  and  Bishops  were  ur- 
gently called  upon  to  devise  measures  to  allay  this  newly-discovered 
4  anxiety  and  distress.'  Something  was  to  be  done,  and  speedily ; 
and  so  widespread  in  clerical  minds  has  become  the  conviction,  that 
Conferences  and  Congresses,  including  a  Congress  under  a  Primate 
of  all  England,  has  been  deliberating  what  that  something  is  to  be. 
Whether  there  are  any  real  grounds  for  the  conviction  is  another 
matter  ;  but  that  there  is  a  widely  diffused  feeling  in  clerical  circles 
that  readjustment  of  some  kind  or  other  must  at  once  be  attempted, 
is  one  of  those  unwelcome  phenomena  which  must,  we  fear,  now  be 
distinctly  recognised.  When  one  responsible  speaker  tells  a  Church 
Congress  that  '  the  State  has  found  it  convenient  to  use  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Church  for  furthering  its  ends '  (though  how,  or  what 
the  ends  may  be,  was  not  specified)  ;  and  when  another  speaker  of  a 
perfectly  opposed  school  of  thought  reminded  the  same  audience  that 
'  the  position  of  the  Church  is  that  of  a  huge  dumb  animal '  (fortu- 
nately he  did  not  specify  more  exactly),  and  that  he  and  his  clerical 
brethren  were  '  practically  gagged  and  muzzled,  and  debarred  from 
any  opportunity  of  expressing  their  minds  about  ecclesiastical 
measures  in  Parliament,'  we  may  smile,  and  we  may  wonder  that  even 
clerical  rhetoric  should  permit  itself  to  take  such  flights ;  but  the 
fact  remains, — such  language  as  this  is  used  in  large  Church  assem- 
blages, and  is,  we  are  afraid,  accepted  and  believed  in  by  many. 

A  second  preliminary  observation  which  may  also  be  made  is  this  : 
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that  not  only  is  there  this  widely  diffused  ecclesiastical  persuasion, 
that  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  must  be  readjusted  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  but  that  there  is  what  is  still  more  serious,  a 
reckless  indifference  to  the  certain  consequences  of  the  proposals  that 
are  made.  This  perhaps  is  the  most  startling  fact  connected  with  the 
whole  question.  For  an  utter  divergence  in  the  remedial  suggestion 
we  are  not  unprepared.  When,  for  instance,  of  the  two  speakers  just 
alluded  to,  one  found  all  he  wanted  in  a  convention  of  laity  associated 
with  Convocation,  and  the  other  was  apparently  as  fully  persuaded 
that  the  laity  have  '  an  overpowering  voice '  in  Convocation  in  the  per- 
sons of  those  they  practically  nominate,  we  feel  no  particular  surprise. 
What,  however,  does  seem  especially  striking  is  the  total  indifference 
either  to  the  necessity  of  consulting  Parliament  or  to  the  judgment 
that  Parliament  would  inevitably  form  if  it  were  to  be  consulted,  and 
if  any  of  the  proposals  were  ever  introduced  in  either  of  the  Houses  of 
the  Legislature.  A  few  of  the  more  extreme  writers  have  alwavs  had 
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the  good  sense  and  perspicacity  to  recognise  this  as  an  axiomatic  truth, 
that  if  the  Church  wants  real  spiritual  liberty  it  must  purchase  it  at 
the  cost  of  disestablishment.  With  this  preamble  to  their  proposals, 
though  we  may  not  for  a  moment  agree  with  the  principles  of  the 
writers,  we  can  at  any  rate  tolerantly  discuss  their  remedies  for  the 
supposed  ills  of  Church  and  State.  We  find  no  fault  with  their  way 
of  putting  the  matter  ;  we  do  venture,  however,  to  find  very  grave  fault 
with  the  loose  and  free  manner  with  which  proposals  are  made  by  re- 
sponsible speakers  of  quite  a  different  way  of  thinking,  when  almost 
a  moment's  thought  would  remind  them  that  their  proposals  involve 
either  direct  infractions  of  the  Act  of  the  Submission  of  the  Clergy,  or 
violations  of  existing  compacts  that  would  bring  about  a  rupture  with 
the  State  as  certain  as  it  would  be  promptly  and  perilously  final. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  just  briefly  illustrate  this  by  a  notice  of  the 
proposals  that  were  brought  forward  only  three  months  ago  in  our 
Northern  and  Southern  Convocations  with  some  appearance  of  con- 
certed action.  The  subject  was  that  which  we  are  now  considering — 
the  better  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State.  Well, 
what  were  the  proposals  ?  Why,  simply  and  in  general  terms,  as 
follows :  that  Convocation  should  make  constitutions,  which  the 
Crown  should  allow  Parliament  to  look  at,  and  which,  if  Parliament 
did  not  disapprove  of  them,  were  to  become  law.  The  proposal  of  the 
Southern  Convocation  was  more  constitutional  than  that  of  the 
Northern,  as  the  constitutions  suggested  by  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  were  only  to  assume  a  rudimentary  form 
of  existence,  and  to  be  '  draft '  constitutions  until  the  Crown  finally 
transferred  them,  we  presume,  to  parchment.  Still  the  general 
arrangement  was  the  same.  Convocation  was  to  propose,  and  Parlia- 
ment was  to  approve ;  and  this  without  one  word,  even  on  the 
surface,  clearly  indicative  of  the  relation  which  such  an  arrangement 
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bore  to  the  terms  of  the  great  Act  which  prescribes  and  defines  the 
whole  status  and  limitations  of  Convocation.  For  aught  that  ap- 
peared in  the  debates,  the  question  was  discussed  as  if  there  had 
never  been  vigorous  controversies  on  this  very  subject,  as  if  the 
*  Convocation  man '  had  never  written  his  letter,  and  Archbishop 
Wake  had  never  answered  it. 

Happily  the  Upper  House  of  the  Southern  Convocation,  and 
apparently  both  Houses  of  the  Northern,  put  matters  in  a  right 
shape,  and  desired  that  the  proposals  should  assume  the  only  form 
they  could  constitutionally  assume,  viz.  of  a  Bill  to  be  introduced  into 
Parliament.  Such  a  Bill,  however,  we  need  hardly  add,  would  be  of 
little  use  unless,  to  say  the  least,  it  antiquated  the  Act  of  Submission ; 
and  if  it  did,  it  would  be  likely,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling,  to  be 
negatived  almost  without  a  division.  As  matters  then  stand,  these 
venerable  bodies  are  not  compromised.  The  proposed  procedure  is 
now  constitutional.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  Bill. 
The  Bill  has  very  recently  been  considered  by  the  Lower  House,  and 
approved.  It  remains  to  be  considered  by  the  Upper  House ;  but, 
very  likely,  will  never  be  presented  to  Parliament,  or,  if  presented, 
quietly  withdrawn.  All  then  is  now  in  order.  Still  the  unpleasant 
fact  will  remain,  not  only  that  there  is  an  impatience  felt  at  the 
present  relations  of  Convocation  to  Parliament,  but  that  questionable 
and  even  hazardous  proposals  have  actually  been  made,  and — worst 
of  all — that  the  movers  in  the  matter  seem  to  have  been  wholly 
unconscious  that  they  were  raising  questions  which,  once  fairly  raised, 
would  be  sure  to  provoke,  and  could  only  finally  receive,  the  one  in- 
evitable answer. 

It  seems  desirable  at  the  very  outset  clearly  to  recognise  these 
two  unwelcome  phenomena — on  the  one  hand,  the  prevailing  restless- 
ness of  the  ecclesiastical  mind,  and  on  the  other  its  apparent  insen- 
sibility to  the  real  danger  of  its  proposals.  These  tendencies  and 
characteristics  of  the  present  state  of  Church  feeling  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  our  discussion  of  the  questions  which  now  lie  before  us, 
and  into  which  we  have  thrown  the  whole  complicated  subject. 

I.  Our  first  question  is  comparatively  simple,  and  admits  of  an 
easy  and  intelligible  answer.  The  question  is,  what  are  the  present 
relations  of  Church  and  State  ?  And  the  answer  broadly  is  this :  by 
virtue  of  well-known  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  Crown  appoints  the 
chief  officers  of  the  Church,  is  supreme  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes,  has 
a  power  of  visitation  as  Supreme  Ordinary,  summons  Convocation,  and 
must  be  applied  to  by  that  body  prior  to  its  undertaking  any  legisla- 
tive functions  whatever. 

This  very  briefly,  but,  we  believe,  exactly  and  comprehensively,  is 
a  true  definition  of  existing  relations.  Of  the  five  statements  which 
it  involves,  the  first  has  been  occasionally  the  subject  of  partial  dis- 
cussion and  complaint,  but  has  never  yet  seriously  been  brought 
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forward  as  a  reformandum.  The  second,  except  under  its  action  as 
exhibited  by  the  highest  court  of  appeal,  has  not  yet  directly  been 
called  into  question.  The  extreme  party  always  make  a  parade  of 
their  dutiful  adhesion  to  this  principle ;  but  in  its  past,  present,  and 
every  other  imaginable  form  of  practical  working  (unless  it  be  that  of 
a  court  of  ecclesiastics  pure  and  simple, — the  very  worst  form  con- 
ceivable), vilify  and  oppose  it.  On  the  third  statement  our  Anglo- 
Romanists  preserve  a  very  discreet  silence.  It  would  be  highly 
inconvenient  to  them  if  our  laity  should  at  last  appeal  to  the  prin- 
ciple it  embodies  ;  as  such  an  exercise  of  the  visitatorial  power  could 
only  end  in  one  way,  exposure  and  expulsion.  Doctrines  and  practices 
distinctly  contrary  to  the  Church  of  England  are  now  quietly  incul- 
cated, especially  in  secret  societies  and  sisterhoods ;  and  if  any  real 
exercise  of  this  power  of  the  Crown  ever  was  put  in  motion,  the  result 
could  only  be  what  we  have  specified.  Of  the  two  remaining  state- 
ments, the  exclusive  right  of  the  Crown  to  summon  Convocation  has 
not  formed  the  subject  of  any  serious  discussion.  The  action  of  the 
Crown  towards  Convocation  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  and  its 
long  refusal  to  permit  any  transaction  of  business,  have  often  formed 
the  subject  of  protest  and  complaint ;  but  as  Convocation  now  regularly 
meets,  and  is  never  likely  to  be  permanently  prorogued,  as  in  days 
gone  by,  we  may  also  leave  this  subject  out  of  present  consideration, 
and  so  finally  limit  our  discussion  to  the  restraints  at  present  lying 
upon  Convocation,  which  it  is  the  design  of  all  these  '  readjustments ' 
to  mitigate  or  remove. 

These  restraints,  succinctly  stated,  are  as  follows  :  Convocation,  as 
we  have  already  implied,  cannot  assemble  without  the  consent  of  the 
Crown.  When  so  assembled,  Convocation  may  confer,  discuss,  and 
debate,  and  even  pass  resolutions,  but  cannot  deliberate  with  the  view 
of  making  any  canon  or  constitution,  without  having  previously 
obtained  special  licence  from  the  Crown.  For  instance,  at  the  present 
time  letters  of  business  have  been  granted  to  Convocation  to  enable 
it  to  propose  amendments  in  the  rubrics  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  which  proposals  it  could  not  have  made  without  such  letters. 
It  might  have  publicly  discussed  the  desirableness  of  applying  for 
such  letters,  and  even  passed  resolutions  in  reference  to  the  subject 
generally,  but  it  could  not,  even  provisionally,  have  touched  a  letter 
in  a  rubric  without  formal  permission  from  the  Crown.  Even  when 
this  permission  is  obtained,  nothing  can  be  formulated  into  a  binding 
canon  or  constitution — nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  executed — without  the 
further  consent  of  the  Crown ;  and  further  still,  what  is  so  executed 
is  subject  to  four  limitations,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  against  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown ;  nor  against  the  common  law  ;  nor  against  statute 
law  ;  nor,  lastly,  against  any  custom  of  the  realm.  For  instance,  Con- 
vocation has  now  liberty,  as  we  have  said,  to  propose  amendments  of 
the  rubrics.  It  could  not,  however,  even  with  the  assent  of  the  Crown, 
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amend  any  rubric  in  the  Prayer  Book  so  as  to  be  valid  and  binding 
in  its  altered  form,  unless  the  concurrence  of  Parliament  was  obtained  ; 
the  rubric  in  its  original  state  being  a  part  of  the  statute  law.  Rigid, 
then,  as  the  conditions  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be,  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  their  reasonableness,  when  we  come  fairly  to  consider 
the  question.  To  alter  rubrics  might  seem  to  be  something  fairly 
within  the  province  of  Convocation  ;  but  if  the  rubrics  have  only  ac- 
quired their  binding  power  through  Parliament,  then  to  Parliament 
must  we  equitably  go  when  we  want  to  make  our  alterations  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  invest  them  with  the  binding  power  of 
those  with  which  they  are  to  be  incorporated. 

Such,  very  briefly,  but  yet  sufficiently  for  the  general  scope  of  this 
article,  are  the  particular  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  subject  to  some  form  of  readjustment. 
All  that  we  have  said  is  only  a  statement  in  general  terms  of  that  which 
stands  sharply  formulated  in  the  Act  of  the  Submission  of  the  Clergy 
(25  Henry  VIII.  cap.  19),  and  which  is  binding,  and  recognised  to  be 
binding,  to  this  very  hour.  It  may  indeed  be  worth  while  transcrib- 
ing a  few  lines  from  this  memorable  document,  which  will  show  how 
sweeping  and  inclusive  are  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed.  After  the 
preamble,  the  enacting  powers  are  couched  in  the  following  form : — 

Be  it  therefore  now  enacted  by  the  authority  of  this  Parliament,  according  to 
the  said  submission  and  petition  of  the  clergy,  that  they  nor  any  of  them  attempt, 
allege,  claim,  or  put  in  ure  any  constitutions,  or  ordinances,  provincial  or  synodal, 
or  any  other  canons,  nor  shall  enact,  promulge,  or  execute  any  such  canons,  con- 
stitutions, or  ordinances,  by  whatsoever  name  or  names  they  may  be  called  in  their 
Convocations  in  time  coming,  which  always  shall  be  assembled  by  authority  of  the 
King's  writ,  unless  the  same  clergy  may  have  the  King's  most  royal  assent  and 
licence  to  make,  promulge,  and  execute  such  canons,  constitutions,  and  ordinances, 
provincial  or  synodal. 

Words  could  hardly  be  chosen  more  inclusive  and  stringent,  or  which 
make  any  legislative  action  on  the  part  of  Convocation  more  completely 
hopeless  and  impracticable  without  the  formal  permission  and  subse- 
quent approval  of  the  Crown.  What  is  here  stated  will  again  be  found 
in  the  royal  declaration  prefixed  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  religion ; 
and  it  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that  words  are  not  forgotten  in 
that  declaration  which  speak  with  the  tone  of  the  Supreme  Ordinary, 
and  announce  that  when  all  things  that  may  concern  the  settled  con- 
tinuance of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  received  the  royal  assent,  the  Crown  '  will  not  endure  any  varying 
or  departing  from  them  in  the  least  degree.' 

In  much  of  the  language  that  is  now  publicly  used  even  by  respon- 
sible speakers,  and  in  constitutional  assemblies,  the  real  relations  of 
Church  and  State,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  statute  book,  and  brought 
home  to  us  in  our  very  Prayer  Books,  seem  strangely  misread  or  for- 
gotten. 
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II.  We  seem  now  sufficiently  informed  on  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State,  as  existing  up  to  the  present  time,  to  pass  onward  to  the 
second  question,  which  carries  us  a  little  further  into  the  present  con- 
troversy. Our  second  question  is  this  :  On  what  grounds  is  it  contended 
that  these  relations  need  readj  ustment  ?  To  this  very  obvious  question 
what  are  the  answers  that  are  commonly  made ;  and  what  does  the 
present  agitation,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  now  extending  to  Con- 
vocation, urge  in  its  own  justification  ?  Mainly  these  three  considera- 
tions : — (1)  Tf\at  the  formularies  of  the  Church  need  adaptation  to  our 
present  requirements  ;  (2)  That  the  House  of  Commons  is  an  increas- 
ingly unfit  body  to  deal  with  ecclesiastical  details ;  and  (3)  That  the 
Church  of  England  is  the  only  corporation  in  the  realm  that  has  not 
the  right  of  regulating  its  own  affairs  and  framing  its  own  bye -laws. 

Now,  without  entering  very  minutely  into  the  details  which  these 
statements  of  justification  involve,  we  may  certainly  begin  by  calling 
in  question  the  first,  at  any  rate  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  generally 
put  forth  in  argument.     We  are  commonly  told  that  it  is  beginning 
to  be  impossible  to  work  under  our  existing  rubrics  and  formularies ; 
that  they  are  all  of  them  '200  years  old,  and  many  much  older  ; 
that  they  impede  the  progress  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  making, 
especially  among  our  masses  ;  and  that  they  check  at  every  turn  that 
elasticity  which  ought  to  be  the  characteristic  of  a  living  Church. 
We  have  heard  all  this  so  often  that  we  have  unfortunately  begun 
to  accept  it  as  something  that  needs  no  demonstration.     But  this  is 
very  far  from  the  case.     In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  recent  modifications  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  have  removed 
some  of  the  most  real  difficulties.     Our  services  are  now  separable. 
There  is  scarcely  a  well-managed  parish  of  any  size  that  does  not 
bear  witness  to  the  great  elasticity  that  has  now  been  given  to  public 
worship,  and  to  the  many  useful  modifications  that  recent  legislation 
has  introduced.     Not  only  are  our  services  separable,  not  only  can 
they  be  shortened,  but  special  services,  if  approved  by  the  Ordinary 
and  in  words  taken  from  the  Prayer  Book  or  Holy  Scripture,  can  be 
freely  used  in  our  churches.     We  have  children's  services,  mission 
services,  harvest  services,  services  introductory  to  instructions  or  to 
classes  for  men   and  women,  and  even  to  performances  of  sacred 
music  — services  so  many  and  so  varied  that  every  real  spiritual  need 
may  be  considered  now  to  be  fully  and  reasonably  met.     Of  course 
those  who  ask  for  a  second  volume  of  our  Prayer  Book,  and  new 
offices  out  of  the  Little  Hours  of  the  Breviary,  and  authoritative  re- 
cognition of  services  designedly  framed   in  harmony  with  those  of 
the  Church  of  Borne,  will  regard  recent  changes  as  mere  Protestant 
relaxations  that  are    scarcely  worthy  of  consideration.      With  this 
party,   however,  we    are  not  now  arguing.      We  have  now  in  our 
thoughts  only  those  who,  however  desirous  they  may  be  for  more 
ecclesiastical  freedom,   are  really  loyal  members  of   the  Church  of 
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England  ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  this  party,  if  appealed  to, 
would  admit  that  much  that  is  said  as  to  the  impracticable  character 
of  the  rubrics  and  the  want  of  elasticity  in  our  services  is  utterly,  if 
not  even  intentionally,  exaggerated. 

We  can,  at  any  rate,  urge  in  support  of  this  statement  the 
singularly  languid  movements  of  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation  in 
the  work  of  the  revision  of  the  rubrics,  and  also  the  paucity  of  the 
changes  that  have  been  made,  as  certainly  indicating  that  the  un- 
workable nature  of  our  present  rubrics  is  not  very  -keenly  felt  by 
the  representatives  of  the  clergy.  The  letters  of  business  under 
which  Convocation  is  now  discussing  these  monuments  of  a  past  that, 
we  are  told,  has  become  obsolete  and  antiquated,  were  granted  more 
than  ten  years  ago.  This  decennium  was  preceded  by  the  three  or 
four  years  of  the  Kitual  Commission ;  and  now,  after  all  this 
lengthened  period  of  investigation,  the  total  number  of  changes  in 
the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer  Book  that  has  at  last  come  before  the  Upper 
Houses  of  Convocation  for  final  consideration  is  under  a  hundred,  the 
greater  part  of  these  changes  being  of  a  very  limited  and  even  trivial 
nature.  When  the  modest  measure  that  will  propose  these  changes 
is  laid  before  either  House  of  the  Legislature,  it  will  be  seen  very 
distinctly  what  a  large  amount  of  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  the 
hindrances  to  progress  that  have  been  caused  by  obsolete  rubrics. 

The  second  plea  for  the  present  agitation,  viz.  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  an  increasingly  unfit  body  to  deal  with  ecclesiastical 
details,  is  a  much  more  reasonable  statement,  and  one  on  which  we 
might  at  first  be  disposed  to  lay  considerable  stress.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  certainly  not  a  body  particularly  well  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  miserable  controversies  that  are  mixed  up  with  rubrical  re- 
visions ;  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that,  if  it  were  seized  with  a  morbid 
desire  to  take  part  in  them,  it  would  help  matters  on  in  any  other 
direction  than  that  of  total  disruption.  If  it  acted  on  the  undoubted 
right  that  it  vindicated  for  itself  2]  6  years  ago,  and  made  alterations 
in  the  rubrics  submitted  to  it,  it  would  never  tolerate  any  reversal 
of  them  by  Convocation.  The  friends  of  Convocation  would  have  to 
argue  the  matter  out  in  the  committee,  and  if  they  were  beaten  to 
submit  accordingly.  But  such  an  enforced  submission  might  carry 
with  it  very  serious  consequences.  Convocation  might  be  tempted 
to  protest  and  even  to  resist ;  and  then  history  would  repeat  itself, 
and  a  prorogation  take  place,  which  would  close  the  annals  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  an  establishment. 

There  are,  however,  some  considerations  on  the  other  side,  and 
considerations  of  a  practical  nature,  because  founded  upon  actual 
experience.  Are  not  these  fears  of  the  House  of  Commons  really 
exaggerated  ?  Is  not  this  '  paralysis  of  apprehension '  in  regard  of 
our  Houses  of  Legislature,  which  clerical  memorialists  tell  us  is  now 
staying  all  Church  progress,  to  a  great  extent  imaginary  ?  Let  us 
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just  call  to  mind  how  it  fared  with  the  Church  party  in  Parliament 
when  the  useful  relaxations  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  very  recently 
came  before  it.  Was  there  any  difficulty  felt?  Did  not  the  measures 
pass  absolutely  without  friction?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
Tables  of  Lessons  Bill  was  one  particularly  likely  to  invite  a  little 
amateur  amendment.  And  yet  none  was  seriously  proposed.  If  I 
remember  right,  a  conversation  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which 
objections  were  made  to  the  exclusion  of  two  or  three  lessons  from 
the  new  Lectionary,  answered  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  formed  the 
sum  total  of  controversy  on  a  measure  which,  we  might  have  said  d 
priori,  would  have  particularly  invited  it.  The  alteration  of  familiar 
lessons,  the  constant  disregard  of  chapter  divisions,  the  omission  of 
chapters  in  which  sins  of  a  darker  and  grosser  nature  were  set  forth 
in  detail,  the  omission  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Apocrypha, 
and  the  retention  nevertheless  of  some  of  it — all,  subjects  and 
questions  on  which  opinion,  lay  as  well  as  clerical,  is  greatly  divided, 
called  forth  no  debate  and  suggested  no  interpositions.  The  measure 
passed  without  the  least  difficulty ;  and  the  only  real  non-contents  in 
the  country  were  a  few  clergymen  who  either  had  theories  of  their  own 
and  did  not  like  those  of  other  people,  or  simply  were  of  that  not 
very  novel  school  of  thought,  which,  in  this  matter  as  in  all  others, 
'  saith,  the  old  was  better.' 

Surely  an  example  of  this  kind  may  serve  to  some  extent  to 
mitigate  the  '  paralysis  of  apprehension '  with  which  any  appeal  to 
Parliament  on  the  rubrics  or  the  bye-laws  of  the  Church  is,  we  are 
assured,  now  regarded  by  many  earnest  and  religious  persons.  They 
would  answer,  perhaps,  that  in  the  few  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  passing  of  the  measure  to  which  we  have  referred  controversy  had 
become  more  bitter,  the  opposing  views  of  clergy  and  laity  a  little 
more  pronounced,  parties  a  little  more  antagonised,  and  that  we 
cannot  really  draw  any  fair  inference,  as  to  what  might  happen  or 
not  happen  at  the  present  time,  from  what  happened  not  more  than 
eight  or  nine  years  ago.  Perhaps  also  it  would  be  added  that  these 
lingering  rubrics,  which  apprehension  prevents  from  being  submitted 
to  Parliament,  contain  matter  of  a  far  different  and  more  stimulating 
character  than  can  be  found,  even  by  the  most  pugnacious,  in  the 
duller  air  of  Lectionary  details.  Well  now  let  us  really  with  all 
brevity  argue  this  point,  and  consider  by  the  light  of  common  sense 
what  would  be  likely  to  happen  in  Parliament,  and  especially  in  the 
dreaded  House  of  Commons,  if  a  Bill  containing  proposals  for  a 
revision  of  the  rubrics,  such  as  Convocation  would  be  likely  to  re- 
commend, actually  came  before  it. 

The  greater  part  of  the  details  would  pass  without  comment ;  but 
three  points,  certainly  the  three  points  on  which  the  majority  of 'the 
laity  differ  very  emphatically  from  the  bulk  of  the  High  Church 
party,  would  prominently  come  into  debate.  These  three  points  are : 
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the  Ornaments  Eubric,  the  public  recital  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and 
the  desirableness  of  allowing  some  service  in  the  case  of  the  unbap- 
tized.  Well,  without  affecting  positively  to  predict  what  proposals 
may  ultimately  emerge  from  Convocation  after  the  Upper  Houses 
have  discussed  the  proposals  finally,  we  may  still  deem  it  in  a  high 
degree  probable  that  the  position  of  Convocation  will  be — no  change 
in  the  Ornaments  Eubric,  or  at  the  most  a  permission  (subject  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Bishop)  to  use  some  innocently  distinctive  dress 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  ;  no  change  in  the  rubric 
prefixed  to  the  Athauasian  Creed,  unless  it  be  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  days  on  which  the  creed  is  to  be  used  in  the  service ;  no 
recognition  of  the  unbaptized  in  reference  to  any  form  of  service  to 
be  used  over  them  in  the  burial  of  the  dead.  This  would  be  what 
would  probably  come  before  Parliament.  Let  us  now  imagine  the 
debate  and  its  results,  and  that,  too,  on  the  most  unfavourable  and 
indeed  unlikely  supposition,  viz.,  that  the  measure  was  introduced 
first  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Bill,  as  embodying  many  of  the  results  of  a  Eoyal  Com- 
mission, and  containing  the  proposals  of  Convocations  which  had  been 
formally  permitted  by  the  Crown  to  deal  with  the  subject,  would 
probably  be  introduced  by  some  member  of  the  Government,  and 
recommended  to  the  House  for  final  acceptance  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  presented.  After  it  had  come  into  committee  the  troubles 
would  begin  in  reference  to  the  three  subjects  specified.  We  can 
easily  imagine  the  course  of  proceeding  and  results  :  on  the  one  hand, 
offhand  proposals  and  amendments ;  and  on  the  other,  especially  on 
the  part  of  those  greater  bores  even  than  international  lawyers,  clerical 
laymen,  well-meant  but  unskilful  defence.  The  measure  would  soon 
be  in  complication  and  danger.  The  influence,  however,  of  the 
Grovernment  and  the  good  sense  of  the  House  would  ultimately  over- 
come obstacles,  and  the  three  dangerous  matters  would  probably  come 
out  in  the  following  forms :  the  Ornaments  Kubric  would  be  main- 
tained, but  the  additions  to  it  struck  out ;  the  penalties  at  present 
legally  affixed  to  infractions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  would  be 
relaxed  in  the  case  of  any  clerk  in  Holy  Orders  who  substituted  the 
Apostles'  for  the  Athanasian  Creed,  or  who  used  prayers  by  the  grave 
of  an  unbaptized  person,  provided  that  such  prayers  were  taken  out 
of  the  Prayer  Book  or  the  Holy  Scriptures.  All  the  rest  of  the 
rubrics,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Grovernment  that  allowed  the 
Bill  to  be  introduced,  and  the  good  feeling  of  the  House,  would 
probably  be  allowed  to  stand  as  they  appeared  in  the  Bill. 

This,  we  sincerely  believe,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  dangers  that 
would  be  incurred  in  this  dreaded  appeal  to  Parliament.  And  even 
this  result  would  be  subject  to  modification,  in  a  sense  favourable  to 
Convocation,  when  the  measure  came  into  the  House  of  Lords.  For 
this  plain  fact  must  not  be  forgotten,  which  our  Ultramontane  clergj 
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always  seem  to  lose  sight  of,  viz.,  that  with  two  or  three  exceptions 
the  Upper  Houses  of  both  Convocations  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Convocation  is  thus,  in  their  persons,  a  part  of  the  Legislature,  and 
by  them  would  not  fail  to  exercise  a  just  and  reasonable  influence. 
If  adjustments  were  needed,  the  members  of  the  Upper  Houses  of 
Convocation  would  be  the  natural  and  constitutional  media,  and 
friction  would  at  last  be  reduced  to  something  of  a  very  endurable 
nature. 

When  we  consider  all  this,  and  see  how,  even  under  unfavourable 
aspects,  a  result  would  probably  be  arrived  at  which  after  all  would 
do  no  more  than  temperately  express  the  different  views  of  some  of 
the  clergy  and  the  greater  part  of  the  laity  on  two  or  three  debatable 
subjects,  really  it  does  seem  monstrous  that  there  should  be  all  this 
parade  of  apprehension  in  having  any  dealings  with  Parliament,  all 
this  foolish  and  provocative  language  about  the  usurpations  of  the 
State,  and  the  prostrate  and  humiliated  position  of  the  freest  Church 
in  Christendom.  We  really  begin  to  fear  that  those  who  use  this 
language  must  know  better,  and  are  designedly  using  it  to  keep 
matters  up  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  that  so  in  the  sequel 
the  clerical  party  may  secure  some  concessions,  and  reduce  Parlia- 
mentary action  in  Church  matters  to  the  simple  exercise  of  a  limited 
veto.  Such  dreams,  we  fear,  are  indulged  in  by  many  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical friends ;  but  dreams  they  are  of  the  most  utterly  delusive 
nature.  They  who  dream  them  must  have  resolved  to  close  their  eyes 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  times  in  which  they  are  living,  and  to 
ignore  the  plainest  teachings  of  constitutional  history. 

The  last  reason  for  the  desirableness  of  readjustment  must  briefly 
be  noticed :  that  the  Church  of  England  is  in  such  unique  bondage 
to  the  State  that  it  cannot  frame  its  own  bye-laws.  This  assertion  is 
simply  contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Convocation,  as  we  have 
seen,  cannot,  even  with  the  previous  consent  of  the  Crown,  enact 
anything  contrary  to  statute  law.  Alteration  in  statute  law  can  only 
be  effected  by  an  appeal  to  Parliament;  and  it  would  be  utterly 
unreasonable  if  it  were  otherwise.  But  Convocation,  if  it  obtain  the 
licence  of  the  Crown,  can  frame  such  canons,  orders,  and  constitutions 
'  as  it  may  think  necessary  and  convenient,  for  the  honour  and  service 
of  Almighty  God,  the  good  and  quiet  of  the  Church,  and  the  better 
government  thereof,'  and  if  the  Crown  approve  of  them,  and  they  do 
not  come  across  the  laws  of  the  land,  may  in  the  sequel  set  them  forth 
invested  with  all  due  and  binding  authority.  The  words  in  inverted 
commas  are  taken  from  the  King's  declaration  prefixed  to  the  Canons 
of  1 604,  and  are  as  valid  in  reference  to  the  present  time  as  they  were 
in  reference  to  the  time  in  which  they  were  formulated.  There  is 
no  earthly  reason  for  doubting  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  there 
was  a  real  need  for  the  re-enactment  of  new  canons  and  constitutions, 
or  even  for  the  revision  of  our  existing  canons,  the  needed  permission 
VOL.  III.— No.  16.  4  D 
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would  be  granted,  and  this  power  to  draw  up  bye-laws  which,  it 
is  said,  the  poor  enslaved  Church  of  England  so  vainly  sighs  for, 
would  be  as  readily  conceded  as  it  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-four 
years  ago.  Some  such  expectation,  we  suppose,  has  led  two  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Convocations  privately  to  confer,  and,  we  believe, 
agree  upon  a  body  of  constitutions  and  canons  which  have  actually 
been  also  referred  to  the  rural  deaneries  of  the  Southern  Provinces, 
and  now  only  wait  for  that  permission  from  the  Crown  under  which 
they  may  be  authoritatively  dealt  with  by  the  two  Convocations. 
As  these  canons  and  constitutions  are  as  yet  only  in  a  private  and 
unofficial  form,  we  do  not  feel  it  proper  further  to  allude  to  them, 
except  only  to  illustrate  our  general  position  that  Convocation,  at  any 
rate,  does  not  think  it  has  lost  its  freedom,  and  that,  if  any  good  case 
could  be  brought  forward  for  the  authoritative  discussion  of  these 
or  any  similar  canons,  the  royal  licence  would  not  be  withheld.  If 
the  bondage  of  our  Church  was  as  galling  as  it  is  stated  to  be  by 
party-writers,  two  important  committees  would  not  have  agreed 
to  spend  the  time  that  has  been  spent  on  these  embryo  ordinances 
of  the  Church  of  England.  How  far  this  time  has  been  profitably 
spent  is  quite  another  matter ;  but  that  it  has  been  spent  is  a  fact, 
and  that  those  supposed  to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  rights  of 
Convocation  are  members  of  these  committees,  also  cannot  possibly 
be  denied. 

The  real  truth  is  that  the  want  of  liberty  complained  of  is  only 
another  mode  of  saying  that  the  Crown  ought  not  to  have  the  power 
with  which  it  is  clothed  by  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  (rood :  this  is 
quite  intelligible  ;  but  really  it  would  be  much  better  to  say  so  openly. 
The  laity  may  be  fairly  invited  to  consider  whether  they  would  feel 
disposed  to  amend  a  great  constitutional  Act,  and  give  Convocation 
greater  facilities  of  altering  the  present  state  of  things  ;  but  either,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  put  forward  unreal  complaints,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  try  and  slip  round  clearly  defined,  existing  law,  is  unwise,  uncon- 
stitutional, and  utterly  perilous  to  the  permanence  of  the  present 
connexion  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  ( 

III.  If  a  calm  consideration  of  the  above  statements  may  now  seem 
to  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  any  good  case  has  really  been  made  out 
for  the  need  of  any  readjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  Church 
and  the  State,  it  may  perhaps  hardly  seem  necessary  to  dwell  at  any 
length  on  the  remedial  measures  that  have  been  suggested.  Still  we 
may  briefly  notice  this  portion  of  the  subject,  as  we  shall  thus  still 
more  clearly  see  the  total  want  of  all  constitutional  reasonableness, 
that,  under  our  present  relations  of  Church  and  State,  is  certainly  to 
be  recognised  in  every  aspect  of  the  present  ecclesiastical  agitation. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  better  case  had  been  made  out  for 
the  need  of  readjustment  than  we  have  been  able  to  recognise  in 
what  has  already  come  before  us.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  really  are 
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in  quest  of  a  remedy.     What  are  the  most  hopeful  of  those  that  have 
been  proposed  to  us  ? 

Not  needlessly  to  enlarge  the  area  of  discussion,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  specify  in  simple  and  broad  outlines  the  least  hopeless  of 
the  proposals  that  have  as  yet  been  brought  forward,  let  us  observe 
that  they  may  be  all  classed  under  three  general  forms — reconstitu- 
tion  of  Convocation  ;  readaptation  of  the  mode  of  procedure  in  that 
body  as  it  at  present  exists ;  or,  thirdly,  wholly  new  legislative 
arrangements  in  reference  to  all  proposals  to  amend  the  rubrics,  dis- 
cipline, and  internal  regulations  of  the  Church.  The  three  forms 
rather  run  into  each  other,  as  an  appeal  to  Parliament  would  be  found 
ultimately  necessary  under  the  first  two  forms  as  well  as  in  the  last ; 
but  as  the  scope  of  the  enactments  would  be  different,  we  may,  with 
some  convenience,  briefly  notice  them  separately. 

1 .  Under  the  first  head  we  have  the  two  leading  proposals — either 
to  admit  the  laity  into  Convocation,  or  to  form  a  lay  body,  sitting 
outside  of  Convocation,  that  should  confer  with  it,  and  in  some  way, 
not  very  clearly  explained,  co-operate  with  it.  Both  these  proposals 
have  had  very  earnest  supporters,  but  they  are  now  obviously  falling 
into  disfavour.  All  intelligent  persons  are  now  beginning  to1,  see 
clearly  that  the  first  of  the  two  arrangements  would  put  an  end  to 
Convocation  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  Convocation  so  remodelled 
would  cease  to  be  Convocation;  it  would  be  something  else.  It 
might  be  something  better,  or  it  might  be  something  worse,  but 
it  could  not  claim  the  old  name,  nor  could  it  ever  hope  to  be  con- 
sidered a  continuance  of  the  old  historical  institution  We  should 
have  broken  with  the  past ;  the  Church  of  England,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  would  have  taken  a  new  departure.  This  consideration  is 
obviously  pressing  on  all  the  conservative  portion  of  .our  present 
readjusters.  Let  any  one  turn  to  any  of  our  recent  diocesan '  con- 
ferences, or  to  the  larger  and  wider  discussion  in  the  Church  Congress, 
or  to  the  debates  in  Convocation,  and  he  will  see  clearly  enough  that 
the  general  clerical  mind  is  now  turning  away  from  these  modes 
of  readjustment.  Its  instincts  are  against  them ;  however  much  it 
wants  to  make  its  own  assemblies  more  authoritative,  it  is  beginning 
now  to  see  that  at  any  rate  the  first  of  these  modes,  the  introduction 
of  the  laity  into  Convocation,  would  be  eminently  hazardous.  There 
is  something  about  it  that  breathes  a  little  more  of  the  freshness  and 
bracing  air  of  a  non-established  Church  than  is  quite  comforting  to 
the  nerves  of  the  ordinary  old-fashioned  Churchman.  So,  pleasant 
as  it  may  be  to  sketch  out  an  ideal  Convocation  powerful  enough  to 
hold  Parliament  in  check  on  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  ideal  when 
viewed  more  closely  a  little  too  much  resembles  the  real  of  the 
present  Irish  Church  to  be  ultimately  put  forward  by  the  clerical 
party  as  their  desired  mode  of  readjustment. 

The  other   mode   need  not  be   discussed.     Common   sense  and 
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practical  estimates  of  human  nature  have  condemned  it  without 
reserve,  and  few,  except  those  curious  specimens  of  clerical  psychology 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  correspondents  of  religious  newspapers, 
have  failed  to  see  that,  good-humoured  and  tolerant  as  the  English 
laity  are,  this  sitting  outside  the  drawing-room  window  and  admiring 
the  view  is  what  no  intelligent  body  of  men  would  be  found  long  to 
submit  to.  The  greatly  improved  form  of  this  proposal  (as  suggested 
by  a  leading  article  in  the  Guardian  newspaper  a  few  months  ago), 
viz.,  that  a  central  body  of  representatives,  clerical  and  lay,  elected 
by  the  several  diocesan  conferences,  should  meet  annually  and  help  to 
form  and  strengthen  healthy  Church  opinion,  is  far  more  hopeful,  and 
not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  impracticable  as  a  temporary  expedient  to 
allay  existing  irritation.  There  is  a  kind  of  precedent  for  it  in  the 
body  that  has  for  some  little  time  been  formed,  but  has  never  yet 
met — the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  This  Board  originated  in 
proposals  made  in  Convocation,  formulated  by  committees,  and  ulti- 
mately accepted  by  both  Houses,  and  now,  so  far  as  Convocation  can 
effect,  a  really  existent  corporation.  That  it  has  not  yet  met  is  in  no 
degree  due  to  any  doubt  of  its  usefulness  and  efficiency,  but  simply  to 
the  apprehensions  of  the  great  missionary  societies  that  it  might 
unduly  interfere  with  their  work.  Some  such  body  as  this,  for  Church 
purposes  generally,  might,  very  likely,  for  some  time  work  usefully 
and  influentially.  It  would  represent  intelligent  Church  opinion,  and 
would  be  very  serviceable  in  mitigating  party  warfare  and  in  break- 
ing up  the  half-secret  sectarian  societies  into  which  one  of  the  two 
great  parties  of  the  Church  of  England  is  now  tending  to  resolve 
itself.  Its  use  for  a  time  might  be  great ;  but  it  could  never  safely 
become  permanent.  If  it  became  so  it  would  ultimately  eclipse 
Convocation,  and  bring  about  grave  constitutional  changes  which 
would  be  found  in  the  sequel,  not  only  to  have  prepared  for,  but  to 
have  greatly  accelerated,  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  Even 
then  on  this  more  reasonable  mode  of  solving  present  problems  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  look  very  hopefully. 

2.  The  improvement  or  readjustment  of  procedure  in  Convocation 
would  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  more  hopeful ;  but  the  difficulty  here  is 
to  devise  any  plan  that  does  not  bring  the  Church,  as  represented  by 
this  venerable  body,  in  collision  not  with  the  details  only,  but  the  clear 
scope  and  primary  intention  of  great  and  historic  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Let  any  intelligent  reader  carefully  consider  the  proposals  that  were 
lately  made  to  the  Northern  Convocation,  to  which  attention  has  been 
directed  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  article,  and,  if  he  would  desire 
to  Understand  their  real  nature,  read  the  debate,  especially  noting  the 
clear  and  convincing  speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Let  him 
also,  with  this,  well  weigh  the  terms  and  general  drift  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject  brought  up  by  the  Lower  House  of  the  Southern 
Convocation  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  What  would  he  find 
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to  be  the  broad  principle  of  the  readapted  procedure  that  both  these 
proposals  embody  ?  What  but  this  ?  That  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Church  the  clerical  part  of  the  community  should,  by  its  repre- 
sentatives, become  the  initially  legislative  body ;  and  that  its  legis- 
lative proposals  should  be  only  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  lay  portion 
of  the  community  as  represented  by  Parliament.  Now  on  this  we 
have  already  expressed  our  opinion,  and  as  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
any  manipulation  will  make  the  proposals  more  hopeful,  we  may  here 
say  generally  that,  judging  from  the  recent  attempts  that  have  been 
made,  and  the  temper  of  the  present  times,  no  fundamental  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  procedure  in  Convocation  will  be  accepted  as  the  basis 
of  any  satisfactory  readjustment. 

We  do  nob  assert  that  in  the  mode  of  working  the  Act  of  the 
Submission  of  the  Clergy  a  little  more  play  might  not  be  given  to 
Convocation.  We  do  not  at  all  intend  to  imply  that  some  procedures 
might  not  be  simplified,  and  we  readily  admit  that  the  subject  may 
fairly  claim  some  consideration  at  the  hands  of  men  of  learning  and 
experience.  But  this  we  do  strongly  maintain — that  all  such  changes 
and  improvements  could  only  be  improvements  in  detail,  and  that 
they  could  never  effect  the  radical  modifications  which  the  Church 
party  are  now  desiring  to  bring  about.  Our  readjusting  friends  are 
plainly  in  a  dilemma  in  reference  to  amendments  of  the  procedures 
of  Convocation.  If  they  are  to  be  of  a  thorough  character  they  will 
either  bring  about  a  collision  with  that  which  our  Canons  call  '  the 
ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  over  the  State  ecclesiastical,'  or 
they  will  be  found  to  involve  a  direct  appeal  to  Parliament,  and, 
however  framed,  to  need  confirmation  by  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

3.  We  may  then  save  time  by  at  once  dealing  with  the  third 
mode  of  procedure  that  has  been  recommended — new  legislative 
arrangements  to  facilitate  this  passing  of  bye-laws  in  minor  matters 
ecclesiastical,  whether  with  or  without  any  modification  of  the  proce- 
dures of  Convocation.  Now,  without  raising  the  question  whether  it 
is,  after  all,  so  very  desirable,  at  a  time  like  the  present,  to  give  en- 
couragement to  each  fidgetty  knot  of  Churchmen  who  may  want  to 
get  the  authority  of  bye-laws  for  their  own  crotchets — without  raising 
this — we  may  at  once  say  that  there  are  only  two  plans  that  deserve 
any  serious  consideration.  The  first  is  one  which,  very  recently,  has 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Southern  Convocation.  The 
plan,  broadly  stated,  is  this, — to  regard  the  Church,  as  working  under 
its  present  laws,  very  much  in  the  light  of  a  department — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Education  Department — and  to  empower  it  to  place, 
from  time  to  time,  its  schemes  of  rubrical  or  ceremonial  amendment, 
in  the  form  of  Orders  of  Council  or  otherwise,  before  Parliament  for 
its  approval  or  rejection.  At  first  sight  this  would  seem  fairly  hopeful, 
and— what  is  especially  important — would  seem  to  be  able  to  appeal 
to  some  kind  of  precedent.  But,  assuming  that  it  ever  became  law, 
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we  much  doubt  whether  it  would  work  beneficially.  In  the  first 
place,  as  Parliament  would  have  surrendered  an  important  power, 
viz.,  that  of  amending  in  ecclesiastical  details,  and  would  have  prac- 
tically limited  itself  to  a  simple  veto,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  such  veto  would  not  uncommonly  be  exercised ;  and  it 
would  almost  always  happen  in  reference  to  some  matter  on  which 
the  ecclesiastical  body  had  rather  set  its  affections.  To  take  an  in- 
stance :  are  we  wrong  in  saying  that  some  distinctive  dress  at  the 
Holy  Communion  is  now  so  earnestly  desired  by  many  that  it  is  quite 
conceivable  it  might  ultimately  form  some  part  of  a  Revised  Code 
to  which  the  approval  of  Parliament  might  be  solicited  ?  Is  it  at 
all  likely,  in  the  temper  of  these  times,  that  the  right  of  veto  would 
not  here  be  acted  on  ?  And  if  so,  would  not  the  danger  of  collision 
and  of  ultimate  rupture  between  Church  and  State  really  become 
very  great  and  imminent  ?  No  body  of  men,  and  certainly  no  eccle- 
siastical body,  especially  when  they  have  a  crotchet,  like  simply  to  be 
snuffed  out  by  a  veto.  It  is  felt  to  be  more  dignified  to  fall  in  fair 
fight,  and  even  more  hopeful,  as  the  instinctive  gravitation  of  the 
English  mind  to  compromise  in  minor  matters  would  be  sure  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  introducers  of  changes  in  ecclesiastical  details,  if  the 
introducers  showed  themselves  quite  willing  to  fight  them  out  in  the 
usual  way,  and  to  trust  the  good  sense  and  really  great  forbearance 
in  such  matters  of  an  English  House  of  Parliament. 

The  veto  would  be  found  to  involve  a  very  large  amount  of  friction, 
and  of  ultimate  antagonism. 

Again,  how  would  Convocation  and  the  Privy  Council  get  on 
together  ?  There  would  be  a  double  liability  to  friction  and  dissatis- 
faction. In  the  first  place  the  Privy  Council  would  hardly  place  any 
scheme  of  Convocation  before  Parliament  without  considering,  and 
perhaps  even  revising  it.  In  the  second  place,  after  the  scheme  had 
passed  Parliament,  there  would  still  remain  the  final  approval  of  the 
Queen  in  Council,  and  the  liability  to  that  approval  only  being  given 
with  some  reservations.  Would  all  this  work  very  smoothly?  Surely 
the  party  now  so  wild  at  any  idea  of  the  interference  of  the  State 
in  ecclesiastical  details  would  become,  under  such  a  state  of  things, 
more  wild  than  ever.  The  remedy,  which  really  seemed  at  first  to  be 
hopeful  and  well-intentioned,  would  in  the  sequel  be  regarded  and 
denounced  as  very  many  times  worse  than  the  disease.  We  see  but 
little  hope  in  this  form  of  legislation,  even  if  we  make  the  singularly 
large  assumption  that  Parliament  would  ever  tolerate  its  being  tried. 

The  second  plan,  which  may  be,  perhaps,  not  improperly  connected 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton,1  seems  on  the  whole  to 
be  more  practicable,  and  with  some  modifications,  to  present  a  not 

1  '  Practicable  Readjustment  of  the  Relations  of  the  Church  and  the  State,'  by 
the  Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton  :  a  Paper  read  at  the  Manchester  Diocesan  Conference. 
London,  1877. 
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unhopeful  way  of  facilitating  Church  legislation  in  matters  of  detail. 
The  plan  is  to  follow  the  precedent  that  has  been  set  in  dealing  with 
the  details  involved  in  such  special  measures  as  Railway  and  Canal 
Bills,  and  to  refer  all  such  proposals  as  changes  in  the  rubrics  or 
Lectionary,  and  similar^matters  of  detail,  to^a  joint  committee  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  In  suchjcases  Convocation,  after  full  delibera- 
tion, would  specify  its  proposals  in  the  form  of  a  Bill,  and  would 
apply  to  Parliament  to  give  it  the  force  of  law.  After  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  a  joint  committee  would  be  formed,  on 
which  some  bishops  would  of  course  be  placed.  Kepresentatives 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  would  thus  be  enabled  to  meet  and  fairly 
discuss  the  details  submitted  to  them.  Some  arrangements  might 
even  be  made  by  which,  while  the  committee  was  sitting,  the  mind 
of  Convocation  might  be  ascertained  on  some  points  where  the  com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  that  the  original  proposals  ought  to  be 
modified.  When  the  measure  thus  considered  again  came  before 
Parliament  it  might  be  considered  as  quite  certain,  judging  from 
recent  experiences,  that  both  Houses,  while  reserving  to  themselves  the 
full  right  to  discuss  details,  would  never  exercise  it,  but  would  show 
that  forbearance  which  it  would  be  only  just  to  the  Church  and  to 
Convocation  to  show  in  such  special  legislation.  There  would  no  doubt 
be  some  difficulty  in  drawing  lines  and  deciding  what  measures  were 
to  come  under  this  principle,  many  measures — as  for  instance  the 
Burial  Bill  of  last  year — involving  matter  both  of  a  general  nature  and 
of  a  nature  which  might  also  involve  rubrical  modifications.  These 
difficulties  however  in  practice  would  not  appear  to  be  insuperable. 

Of  course  we  know  well  that  strong  objections  will  at  once  be 
urged  against  this  mode  of  proceeding  by  all  the  adherents  of  the 
strong  Church  party.  If  such  a  plan  were  ever  seriously  proposed,  it 
would  be  said  that  the  principle  that  the  laity  might  modify  the 
formulated  opinions  of  Convocation,  and  in  certain  cases  might  even 
overrule  them,  would  have  been  conceded ;  and  it  would  be  added 
that  this  would  be  a  laity  chosen  from  a  body  and  by  a  body  which 
comprised  many  not  only  not  members  of  the  Church,  but  actually 
distinctly  hostile  to  it.  This,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  experience  of 
our  own  days  and  of  the  temper  of  a  certain  party  in  the  Church 
plainly  forces  us  to  admit.  Nay,  I  fear  I  have  to  add  that  this  spirit 
and  temper  is  rising  higher,  and  that  now  many  who  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  tolerated  and  even  welcomed  such  a  plan — good,  sound, 
constitutional  Churchmen  of  the  higher  stratum  of  Church  opinion  — 
have  now  been  led  away  into  dreams  of  an  independent  spirituality, 
which  would  predispose  them  against  accepting  any  such  adjust- 
ments. 

We  acknowledge,  then,  that  even  with  reference  to  proposals  as 
reasonable  and  conciliatory  as  these  we  are  discussing  it  is  not  by  any 
means  clear  that  the  clergy  would  agree  to  find  in  them  the  'modus 
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vivendi  which  must  be  found,  and  that  speedily,  if  Church  and  State 
are  to  maintain  their  old  connection. 

IV.  We  have  now  traversed  the  whole  ground,  and  have  con- 
sidered, we  hope  fairly  and  candidly,  the  different  aspects  of  the 
difficult  subject  which  we  have  undertaken  to  discuss.  And  the 
result  we  have  arrived  at  would  seem  to  be  as  follows : — 

First,  that  no  proposals  which  have  as  yet  emanated  from  the 
ecclesiastical  side  are  of  a  nature  to  lead  us  to  think  it  likely  that 
they  will  ever  be  accepted  by  the  laity.  The  laity  as  represented 
by  Parliament  will  never  surrender,  though  they  may  be  led  to  use 
with  forbearance,  their  constitutional  right  of  discussing  details  in  ail 
matters  connected  with  the  public  services  and  ceremonial  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Secondly,  that  none  of  the  proposals  that  involve,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  attempt  to  supersede  the  Act  of  the  Submission  of 
the  Clergy  will  ever  be  tolerated  by  the  nation  while  Church  and 
State  remain  in  union.  What  'may  be  tolerated  will  be  con- 
stitutional proceedings  which  facilitate  the  co-operation  of  Convoca- 
tion and  Parliament,  such,  for  example,  as  those  which  we  have  last 
considered ;  what  will  not  be  tolerated  is  any  conferring  of  new 
powers  on  Convocation,  or  even  any  rehabilitation  of  it  which  by  any 
seeming  inference  withdraws  it  from  the  full  scope  of  the  great  Act 
that  recognises  and  limits  it.  Nay,  so  strong  is  the  lay  feeling  on 
this  matter,  that  we  fear  the  tone  adopted  by  some  responsible 
speakers,  this  year,  in  the  Northern  Convocation  and  the  proposals 
that  have  emanated  from  the  Lower  House  of  the  Southern  Convoca- 
tion, though  at  once  modified  by  the  Upper  House,  will  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  even  the  much  simpler  subject  of  the  reform  or 
enlargement  of  Convocation  by  the  inherent  powers  of  the  presidents 
more  than  usually  difficult.  Thus  a  real  and  desirable  improvement 
may  be  found  in  the  sequel  to  have  been  checked  and  retarded  by 
proposals  which,  however  good  may  have  been  their  object,  have 
indisputably  aroused  suspicion,  and  have  plainly  prepossessed  the 
general  public  mind  against  any  changes  by  which  Convocation  could 
be  made  more  influential  and  effective.  If  this  should  be  the  result 
of  this  unwise  agitation,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted. 

Thirdly,  that  even  the  most  hopeful  of  proposed  readjustments  is 
of  so  limited  a  nature  that  it  may  well  be  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  it  will  not  be  wiser,  for  the  present,  to  postpone  any  kind  of 
action  until  the  issues  of  present  and  coming  struggles  have  been 
fully  disclosed  and  properly  estimated.  If  we  mistake  not,  a  small 
but  mischievously  active  body  in  the  Church,  represented  and  mani- 
pulated by  a  somewhat  unscrupulous  organisation,  is  determined 
to  provoke  an  encounter  with  the  royal  supremacy,  and,  if  need  be, 
with  the  State  in  all  its  restrictive  relations  to  the  Church.  We 
think,  too,  that  there  are  indications  that  we  are  on  the  very  eve  of 
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this  foolish  and  dangerous  demonstration,  and  that  the  squeezing-out 
process  to  which  we  alluded  in  a  former  article  will  very  shortly  be  in 
action.  There  are  obviously  now  several  eager  applicants  for  the 
martyr's  crown ;  and  though  we  may  hope  that  these  perverse  and 
unreasoning  persons  will  not  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  that 
will  temporarily  give  them  the  elevation  they  desire,  yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  prompt  coercion,  whether  through  a  more  speedy 
termination  of  their  beneficiary  interest  ia  the  trusts  they  are  abusing, 
or  otherwise,  is  now  all  but  imminent,  and  that  this  coercion  will 
very  likely  precipitate  some  action  that  will  materially  alter  our 
estimate  of  the  present  situation.  For  this  it  certainly  seems  wise  to 
wait.  Submission  or  exode  is  now  not  far  off,  and  to  diminish  the 
prospects  of  the  former  by  any  concessive  changes  which,  we  fear, 
would  only  be  misused,  and  childishly  regarded  as  signs  of  conscious 
weakness,  would  not  in  the  sequel  prevent  the  latter,  but  only  render 
it  larger  and  more  dangerous.  There  is  one  text  (Acts  xxvii.  31) 
which  our  ecclesiastical  friends  are  never  tired  of  quoting,  and  to 
which,  so  far  as  it  applies,  all  due  consideration  ought  to  be  paid ; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  same  inspired  speaker  has  left  else- 
where some  comments  on  the  effect  of  a  little  leaven,  and  has  given 
some  advice  on  the  subject,  which  the  Church  of  the  Reformation  may 
have  fearlessly  to  act  upon.  Secession  is  a  great  evil ;  but  there  are 
greater  evils  even  than  secession,  and  some  of  these,  under  very 
specious  guises,  are  now  beginning  everywhere  to  show  themselves. 
It  seems  better  then  to  wait  till  the  termination  of  the  present  scene 
in  the  ecclesiastical  drama  before  we  commit  ourselves  to  experi- 
ments on  the  ancient  and  constitutional  relations  of  this  Church  and 
realm.  Tampering  with  these  relations  now  will  not  avert  our  present 
troubles,  but  may  make  them  far  more  painful  and  disastrous.  The 
counter-Reformation  movement  must  come  to  its  natural  and  logical 
conclusion.  And  the  time  is  now  very  near  at  hand. 

These,  then,  are  the  general  results  to  which  our  consideration 
of  the  whole  subject  seems  now  to  have  naturally  led  us.  Not  very 
brilliant  certainly,  and  set  off  by  no  attraction  of  novelty.  Read- 
justments, as  we  have  seen,  there  may  be,  and  one  at  least  (Mr.  Wil~ 
brahain  Egerton's  plan)  not  by  any  means  impracticable.  Still  the 
great  upshot  seems  to  be,  Wait.  Bear  at  present  with  the  really 
moderate  amount  of  friction  that  exists,  rather  than,  by  seeking  to 
diminish  its  coefficient,  endanger  the  stability  of  the  whole  machine. 
Granted  that  there  may  be  some  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with  a 
few  obsolete  rubrics,  embedded  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  quite  as 
satisfactorily  as  we  could  wish  ;  admitted  that  a  House  of  Commons 
with  perhaps  the  Eastern  or  some  other  great  question  in  its  thoughts 
may  deal  a  little  summarily  with  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  and  that  its 
views  on  the  Athanasian  Creed  may  not  quite  be  all  that  could  be 
wished  ;  granted  all  thie,  yet  are  there  not  two  considerations  which 
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may  well  weigh  with  every  sober  Churchman  at  the  present  time  ? 
In  the  first  place,  is  it  not  true  that  there  is  no  religious  community 
in  the  world  so  free  in  regard  of  the  expression,  on  the  part  of  its 
ministers,  of  what  they  sincerely  believe  to  be  true,  as  the  English 
Church  ?  Of  late  this  liberty  has  been  greatly  abused,  especially  in 
some  extreme  Anglo-Eomanist  churches ;  still  it  not  only  remains, 
but  has  not  yet  been  visited  by  any  more  severe  form  of  treatment 
than  public  indifference  or  good-humoured  contempt.  When  we 
only  pause  to  consider  how  abundantly  and  how  unreservedly,  in  the 
course  of  any  passing  week,  theological  opinions  are  publicly  ex- 
pressed by  clergymen  of  the  English  Church,  does  it  not  seem  really 
marvellous,  in  times  such  as  our  own,  that  this  freedom  not  only  can 
exist  in  its  present  exuberance,  but  that  on  the  whole  it  reacts  favour- 
ably on  the  truthfulness  and  independence  of  the  teaching  of  our 
National  Church  ?  When  we  bring  before  our  thoughts  this  real 
liberty  we  may  certainly  spare  a  smile  for  Presidents  of  English 
Church  Unions  and  similar  stimulative  orators  who  are  now  trying  to 
lash  themselves  and  their  party  into  fury  by  telling  us  that  the  State 
is  now  deciding  '  how  and  in  what  way  a  priest  shall  administer 
the  Sacraments,'  or  that  '  Parliament  or  the  Crown  is  the  final  arbiter 
of  the  spiritual  destinies  of  the  Church  of  England.'  If  anything  is 
ever  likely  to  endanger  the  real  liberty  of  the  Church  of  England  it 
is  such  language  as  this,  or  rather  the  spirit  which  prompts  it.  If  a 
party  which  accepts  such  sentiments  as  these  ever  obtained  predomi- 
nance among  us,  we  should  soon  have  to  bid  a  long  farewell  to  all 
that  healthy  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  of  it  which  is  now 
the  heritage  and  the  blessing  of  our  Eeformed  Church. 

It  is  also  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  a  second  consideration,  which  by 
many,  especially  of  the  clerical  party,  will  perhaps  be  regarded  as  still 
more  consolatory.  And  it  is  this,  tkat,  let  foolish  friends  say  what 
they  like,  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  and  her  claims  for 
constitutional  freedom  of  action,  are  becoming  more  and  more 
acknowledged  every  year  we  live.  And  justly  so.  The  sober  attitude 
which  the  comparatively  newly  resuscitated  Convocation  has  main- 
tained in  a  time  of  considerable  trial  and  tension,  the  ability  that 
marks  the  debates,  the  striking  absence  of  faction  and  party  spirit 
from  the  public  proceedings,  the  real  learning  and  moderation  of  the 
reports — many  of  which,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  will  hold  a  high 
place  among  the  ablest  public  documents  of  our  own  times— all  these 
things,  and  many  more  that  could  be  named,  are  tending  to  secure 
for  the  Church  of  England  a  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  State, 
practically  greater  and  more  real  than  she  has  perhaps  ever  received 
at  any  period  of  her  history.  The  influence  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  not  only  great  but  growing  at  the  present  time ;  and  this 
will  be  found  out,  possibly  to  the  surprise  of  many,  when  the  time  of 
trial  really  draws  near. 
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If  this  be  so,  and  it  is  so,  does  it  not  seem  to  be  common  prudence, 
especially  at  a  time  like  the  present,  not  by  over  hasty  action  to 
precipitate  the  expression  of  that  firm  negative  which  will  certainly 
be  returned  by  Parliament  to  any  proposals  of  readjustment  which 
now  may  be  made  to  it  ?  All  reasonable  persons  are  agreed  that 
none  of  the  changes  we  have  alluded  to  can  be  effected  without 
appeal  to  Parliament.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  at  a  time  when  the 
Courts  of  Law  are  openly  defied,  and  the  general  laity  more  than 
usually  antagonized,  that  the  further  freedom  that  is  sought  for  will 
be  conceded  ?  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  marks 
the  ordinary  line  of  conduct  of  Englishmen,  it  is  never  to  make  the 
least  concession  to  anything  like  menace  or  defiance ;  and  that  there 
is  now  plain  defiance  of  the  State  is,  we  fear,  only  too  patent.  No 
readjustment  will  be  tolerated  by  the  laity  at  the  present  time. 
But,  as  we  have  already  implied,  there  may  be  good  hopes  entertained 
of  solutions  of  our  difficiilties  at  no  very  distant  period.  The  present 
foolish  effervescence  will  soon  be  over.  The  unequal  encounter  will 
rapidly  be  terminated,  and  with  it  the  very  little  influence  that  such 
societies  as  the  English  Church  Union  really  exert  on  the  general 
religious  feeling  of  the  country  be  very  clearly  demonstrated.  The 
Church  of  Borne  will  be  the  gainer,  but  not  to  any  very  serious  extent. 
The  more  honourable  of  the  extreme  party  are  now,  by  twos  and 
threes,  joining  that  community,  but  the  effective  discipline  that  is 
maintained  in  it,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  will  always  have 
a  deterrent  force  on  all  who  have  any  hopes  of  Eomanising  at  home. 
Even  they,  however,  will  soon  have  to  make  their  decision.  After 
these  clouds  have  passed,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  and  believe 
that  the  Church  of  England  will  re-assume  its  hold  on  the  confidence 
of  the  nation,  and  that  much  that  may  now  seem  utterly  hopeless,  in 
the  matter  of  readjustments  of  Church  and  State,  will  be  practically 
brought  about  by  the  providential  leading  of  events,  and  by  the 
guidance  of  that  Eternal  Spirit  whose  blessed  presence  we  may  now 
thankfully  trace  year  by  year,  in  fuller  measures,  in  the  fresh  life  and 
energies  of  the  National  Church. 

For  these  better  days,  now  not  far  distant,  it  will  be  prudent  for 
us  to  wait.  The  bonds  of  Church  and  State  are  now  suffering  some 
degree  of  tension.  When  that  tension  is  over  readjustments  will  be 
found  to  be  more  easy  and  more  hopeful. 

C.  J.  GLOUCESTER  AND  BRISTOL. 
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THE   SOCIAL    ORIGIN   OF  NIHILISM  AND 
PESSIMISM  IN  GERMANY.1 

THE  present  paper  is  not  meant  to  contain  anything  derogatory  to 
German  character  or  institutions  as  compared  with  institutions  of 
other  countries.  It  strives  to  solve  objectively  and  sympathetically  a 
question  which  must  arise  in  the  mind  of  every  person  interested  in 
philosophy  and  of  every  person  interested  in  social  matters.  The 
writer  has  taken  for  his  motto  those  grand  words  of  Spinoza,  '  neque 
flere,  neque  ridere,  sed  intelligere' — words  which  ought  to  be  the 
regulating  principle  of  every  true  inquirer.  This  paper,  moreover, 
treats  of  the  social  causes  to  which  the  existing  pessimistic  tendency 
of  the  German  mind  may  be  traced,  rather  than  of  those  causes  which 
are  strictly  intellectual — of  the  environment  which  helps  to  form  the 
pessimistic  organism,  rather  than  of  the  organism  itself. 

There  are  subjects  in  life  which  are  so  familiar  that  we  are  often 
tempted  to  look  on  them  with  contempt,  to  pass  them  over  as  un- 
worthy of  an  inquiry  which  is  occupied  with  weighty  matters,  to  say, 
'  We  are  scientific,  and  these  facts  are  popular  :  what  have  we  to  do 
with  them  ? '  A  closer  insight  makes  answer :  '  Science  has  to  deal 
with  every  truth,  however  small,  however  familiar :  let  us  make  sure 
only  that  these  are  facts,  and  then  they  will  be  none  the  less  useful 
to  us  because  they  happen  to  lie  on  the  surface,  close  under  our  eyes. 
It  may,  as  a  rule,  be  true  that  gold  lies  deep,  and  must  be  won  by 
digging,  but  the  test  of  gold  is  its  substance,  not  its  position  in  the 
earth  ;  and  when  we  can  get  it  by  merely  washing  sand,  let  us  do  so, 
not  throw  it  away  as  worthless.'  Of  all  the  sciences,  perhaps  Sociology 
has  most  direct  concern  with  so-called  trivial  facts.  The  gold  of 
Sociology  is  found  wherever  human  beings  live  and  act.  In  the 
camp  as  in  the  city,  in  the  church  or  ball-room  as  in  the  study,  in 
the  nursery  as  at  the  European  Conference,  the  data  for  Sociology 
lie  thick.  Our  duty  is  not  to  pick  and  choose  our  facts  according  to 
our  fancy,  but  to  bend  our  fancy  to  take  in,  and  find  the  proper  place 
for,  everything  which  can  be  truly  called  a  social  fact. 

Keeping  this  in  view,  the  writer  has  raised  the  question :  How  is 

1  The  literature  on  Pessimism  has  recently  received  an  exhaustive  treatment  in 
the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  James  Sully. 
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it  that  Pessimism  has  found  such  a  fertile  soil  in  Germany  ?  Why 
has  it  so  many  adherents  there,  especially  among  the  young  men  of 
the  educated  classes  ?  Why  has  it  even  found  such  expression  in 
philosophy,  poetry,  the  music-drama,  and  painting,  as  has  been  given 
to  it  by  (e.£T.)  Schopenhauer,  Hartmann,  Hamerling,  Wagner,  and 
Makart?  And  this,  too,  following  closely  on  a  series  of  brilliant 
political  achievements !  The  causes — other  than  strictly  intellectual — 
seem  to  be  conveniently  divisible  into  three  main  groups,  according 
to  the  sources  from  which  they  flow.  These  may  be  called  Physical, 
Social,  and  Political.  By  physical  sources  we  mean  those  which, 
through  their  intimate  connection  with  the  physical  state  of  the 
individual,  bear  upon  his  mind  and  predispose  him  to  receive  a 
pessimistic  tint.  By  social  sources  (in  the  restricted  sense)  we  mean 
those  which  are  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  the  physical, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  perceived  by  our  examination  of  man  as  a 
separately  existing  individual,  but  only  in  his  social  connection  with 
other  men  as  his  equals ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  distin- 
guished from  the  political  sources,  which  are  discerned  when  we  look 
at  man  in  his  individual  connection  with  the  State. 

1.  The  first  and  most  obvious  cause  lies  in  the  existing  state  of 
school  education.  From  his  earliest  years  the  German  schoolboy  is 
overworked  at  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceums,  and  his  work  increases 
as  he  advances,  until  he  is  about  to  enter  the  university.2  Besides 
being  in  school  from  eight  in  winter  and  seven  in  summer  until  three 
or  four  in  the  afternoon,  he  is  so  busily  occupied  in  preparing  his 
lessons  that  the  writer  has  known  boys  of  the  unter  sec  undo,  (the 
fourth  from  the  highest  class)  at  work  till  twelve  at  night,  with  but 
very  little  time  for  recreation.3  Then  the  German  boy  has  not  those 
exhilarating  outdoor  sports  which  drive  away  pale  faces  and  pale 
thoughts.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  generally  reads,  or,  as  he  feels  too 
old  to  play  about  the  streets,  he  will  take  a  quiet  stroll  about  the 
Anlagen,  the  Stadt-,  Hof-  or  Schloss-garten.  This  may  be  good 
exercise  for  an  old  gentleman,  but  not  for  a  boy  whose  energy  has 
been  accumulated  for  hours  while  sitting  on  the  hard  school-bench. 
England  can  hardly  overrate  the  value  of  its  outdoor  sports.  The 
German  schoolboy  is  wanting,  too,  in  that  peculiar  institution  which 
must  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  character,  namely,  the  fight. 
The  Germans  have  certainly  a  somewhat  similar  institution — the  duel. 
But  the  duel  has,  in  the  existing  state  of  society,  lost  its  intensity  of 
meaning :  our  age  has  grown  too  old  for  it ;  only  boys  are  young 
enough  to  need  it.  The  student,  however,  has  remained  a  boy  up  to 

*  The  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  at  Berlin  has  issued  circulars  requesting 
information  from  parents  concerning  the  number  of  hours  devoted  by  their  children 
to  the  learning  of  their  lessons.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  remedy  the  evil  of 
over-work. 

3  The  author  of  German  Home  Life  has  remarked  similar  facts  in  regard  to 
girls. 
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an  age  at  which  he  ought  to  be  a  man.  For  him  the  duel,  though 
dead,  is  not  yet  buried ;  perhaps  it  would  be  stricter  to  say  that  it 
has  lost  its  living  manly  earnestness  and  reached  its  second  childhood. 
Duelling  is  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  '  corps-student.'  The 
institution  of  '  corps '  has  lost  the  aim  and  end  by  which  it  was  called 
forth :  its  mission  is  fulfilled,  and  so  there  ensues,  as  is  always  the 
case  in  history  when  the  true  motives  and  ends  of  institutions  have 
been  realised  and  have  played  their  part,  a  time  when  some  mere 
outward  concomitant,  a  formal  matter,  is  clung  to ;  an  attiibute  is 
made  the  essence.  Drawing  an  analogy  from  chivalry,  we  call  this 
'  Quixotism.'  The  sensible  German  '  corps-student '  feels  the  sham 
in  moments  when  he  is  not  beerfully  enthusiastic,  in  moments  of 
reflective  relaxation ;  but  the  English  fifth-form  boy  has  learned  it 
thoroughly,  and  even  in  his  cups  despises  those  who  play  at  fighting. 
In  German  schools  great  attention  is  given  to  the  education  of 
the  intellect,  but  the  forming  of  the  character  is  sorely  neglected. 
Nay,  it  is  not  only  neglected,  but  much  is  done  positively  to  spoil  the 
character.  How  frequent  are  the  offences  against  the  pupils'  self- 
respect  !  Words  like  '  Du  Esel,'  '  Du  liigst,'  are  not  at  all  infrequent. 
Nor,  again,  is  there  the  '  wholesome  equality '  between  master  and 
pupil.  Entire  submission,  as  well  in  thought  as  in  action,  is  exacted. 
Hence  springs  a  habit  of  dissimulation,  trickery,  or  tale-telling  while 
in  the  master's  presence,  ridicule  and  bravado  behind  his  back.  The 
idea  of '  gentleman,'  which  has  worked  so  well  with  the  little  boys  in 
American  public  schools,  is  totally  unknown.  Much  has  been  said  as 
to  German  schools,  and  they  have  constantly  been  held  up  to  the 
eyes  of  the  world  as  models ;  but  though  this  high  opinion  is  no 
doubt  justified  in  the  department  of  learning,  yet  we  cannot  hold  it 
as  regards  the  formation  of  character.  In  this  respect  the  system  of 
American  public  schools  is  certainly  better.  Look  at  the  pale  young 
4  Primaner '  who  has  outgrown  his  strength,  and  compare  him  with 
the  German  youth  of  Tacitus  who  bathed  in  snow  !  His  life,  which 
ought  at  that  age  to  be  essentially  of  the  present,  is  of  the  future. 
He  eagerly  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  will  be  a  student  at 
the  university.  On  this  goal  of  happiness  all  his  night-  and  day- 
dreams concentrate.  He  sees  himself  with  his  coloured  cap  and  his 
high  boots,  his  rapier  in  one  hand,  his  glass  in  the  other,  jeering  at 
all  the  laws  and  restrictions  before  which  he  has  had  so  long  to  cringe. 
That  will  be  happiness !  And  what  does  he  find  ?  At  first  his  fancy 
is  captivated  by  the  charm  of  novelty  :  he  is  enchanted  so  long  as  his 
illusion  can  make  flowery  what  would  otherwise  be  most  barren. 
But  it  is  not  many  months  before  he  is  tired  of  the  business-like 
idleness  generally  adopted  by  students  during  the  first  semesters, 
tired  of  the  sham  duelling  and  of  muddling  his  faculties  with 
beer.  Then,  too,  the  body,  overworked  before,  cannot  long  endure 
these  gross  debauches,  and  the  so-called  '  moralische  Katzenjammer,' 
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a  compound  of  physical  debility  with  remorse  for  squandered  time 
and  money,  is  already  a  taste  of  the  Pessimism  that  is  to  come. 
There  is  the  contest  of  his  assiduous  habits,  of  the  onward  striving- 
element  in  him,  with  his  nothing-achieving,  miserable,  so-called 
*  splendid  time.'  He  tries  to  play  the  romantic  student  of  former 
days,  but  in  vain  :  involuntarily  he  must  laugh  at  himself.  Thus  a 
spoiled  stomach  and  a  thorough  disenchantment  are  a  good  opening 
for  his  future  Pessimism.  At  all  events,  his  gymnasium  education  is 
not  very  favourable  to  a  contented  and  happy  frame  of  mind. 

2.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  strictly  social  causes,  we  must  impress 
upon  ourselves  a  fact  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  throughout  our  exami- 
nation of  this  subject — namely,  that  the  German  has  an  intensely 
feeling  nature.  True,  deep  feeling  is  an  element  of  his  life,  and  any 
forced  absence  of  it  is  painful  to  him.  Now,  one  of  the  most  tan- 
gible of  the  strictly  social  causes  we  hold  to  be  the  German's  lack  of 
a  home,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word.  However  much  we  may 
still  meet  with  the  '  Deutsche  Heim  '  and  '  Heimwesen '  in  books,  in 
real  life  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  such  existence  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  a  chimera.  In  towns  the  institution  of  flats — i.e.  a  large 
house  with  a  separate  family  residing  on  each  floor — is  in  direct 
opposition  to  home  life.  A  large  house  with  many  families  residing 
in  it  will  always  wear  the  tavern  stamp,  and  can  never  acquire  the 
character  of  a  homestead — that  happy  seclusion  from  the  bustle  and 
struggling  of  the  street,  from  the  excitement,  egoism,  and  super- 
ficiality of  business  life — a  homestead  where  the  outer  man^ceases 
and  the  inner  man  begins,  where  true  idealism  need  not  fear  the 
scoffing  of  the  mass — in  short,  the  antidote  to  all  life's  bitterness. 
Whatever  the  German  says  and  writes,  he  has  not  this ;  nor  has  he 
the  '  Deutsche  Familienleben '  of  which  we  read  so  much.  This,  too, 
especially  in  our  days,  and  most  of  all  with  the  young  generation  of 
Germany,  is  also  a  chimera.  In  the  first  place,  the  unity  of  the 
family  is  no  more.  Asa  rule,  every  member  of  the  family  goes  his 
own  way.  The  father,  be  he  a  merchant  or  a  professional  man,  has 
his  male  society.  He  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  leisure  time  in 
the  tavern,  in  the  society  of  his  friends.  The  mother  has  her  coffee 
parties  and  her  lady  visitors,  whom  she  generally  receives  alone.  In 
many  towns  ladies  go  to  the  theatre  only  accompanied  by  their  ser- 
vants. Meanwhile  the  children  must  do  the  best  they  can,  in  the 
continual  absence  of  both  father  and  mother. 

It  might  be  urged  that  the  Frenchman,  at  least  in  the  large 
towns,  is  equally  deficient  in  home  life,  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
word.  Why  then  should  the  Frenchman  be  so  eminently  light- 
hearted  ?  Now,  we  do  not  venture  to  judge  whether  the  commonly 
known  French  life  is  or  is  not  restricted  to  gay  young  men  and  other 
bons  vivants  of  Paris :  even  granting  that  it  is  spread  through  all 
French  society,  the  German  character  is  so  entirely  different  from 
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the  French,  the  bases  of  their  being  are  so  different,  that  they  must 
call  forth  widely  different  effects.  The  Frenchman  jeers  at  the 
German's  true  feelings,  at  his  clair-de-lune  sentimentality :  Voltaire 
has,  in  their  eyes,  for  ever  thrown  the  halo  of  ridicule  over  it.  Many 
attribute  the  Frenchman's  lightness  of  mind  to  his  outdoor  life,  his 
want  of  a  home.  Might  it  not  be  more  correct  to  say  that  his 
legerete  drove  him  away  from  home — that  his  homelessness  was  the 
effect,  not  the  cause,  of  his  lightness  ?  The  English  character,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  fundamentally  like  the  German,  in  that  true 
deep  feeling  is  an  essential  part  of  it,  has,  through  the  institution  of 
home,  avoided  much  of  the  Pessimism  which  is  taking  hold  of 
Germany.  Moreover,  the  Englishman  differs  from  the  German  in 
that  his  emotion  is  more  firmly  held  in  check  by  his  intellect ;  and 
hence,  where  Fichte  strives  to  satisfy  his  craving  for  cognition  ('  Trieb 
nach  Erkenntniss'),  Bacon's  aim  is  the  regnum  hominis,  the  power 
of  man  over  Nature.  Where  the  German  runs  to  Pessimism  and 
Schopenhauer,  the  Englishman  runs  to  so-called  scepticism  and 
Hume. 

Now,  in  Germany,  where  and  how  does  the  '  Jiingling '  of  to-day 
meet  the  '  maid '  ?  As  a  rule,  only  at  parties  and  balls.  At  these  a 
spirit  of  the  most  superficial  stiffness  and  extreme  propriety  prevail,  a 
spirit  of  paralysed  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine  that  the  most  un- 
comfortable, most  pinched  manner  is  ban  ton,  which  seems  to  ignore 
that  the  comme  vous  fetes  is  the  comme  ilfaut.  The  conversation 
is  insipid  to  the  last  degree  :  in  fact,  a  truly  naive  and  earnest  talk 
would  be  impossible.  Everything  around  is  artificial  and  breathes  of 
*  Unnatur,'  and  thus  the  German's  deep  inborn  longing  for  Nature  is 
starved  and  unsatisfied :  he  is  disgusted  with  society  as  it  is.  I 
remember  a  poem  by  some  4  self-declared  pessimist  lyrist  of  the  day, 
describing  a  ball  and  giving  in  an  exceedingly  bitter  and  caustic 
manner  the  sentiments  of  a  great  many  German  young  men.  The 
lady  author  of  German  Home  Life  has  very  well  remarked  the 
prudery  of  the  German  maiden  of  to-day :  in  the  presence  of  young 
men  she  casts  down  her  eyes  and  blushes ;  as  soon  as  they  are  gone 
she  begins  a  lively  titter,  and  remarks  are  made  that  one  would 
not  have  expected  from  such  a  timid  and  innocent-looking  child. 
Wagner's  women  are  all  meant  to  be  models  for  the  German  women. 
He  wishes  to  show  them  the  purity  and  beauty  of  true  undisguised 
feeling. 

We  find  no  more  home-gatherings  where  the  German  youth  meets 
the  neighbour's  daughter  in  childlike  intercourse.  The  naivete  has 
gone.  Hence  in  poetry  we  find  no  idylls,  no  Hermann  and  Dorothea, 
no  *  Louise '  of  Voss,  no  '  Oberhof '  of  Immermann.  As  a  striking 
instance,  we  find  that  Kueckert,  the  offspring  of  a  politically  very 

*  By  H.  Lorm  or  A.  Aar,  in  one  of  last  summer's  numbers  of  the  DicJiterhalle. 
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wretched  time,  and  Halm,  are  comparatively  unknown  to  many  well- 
read  Germans.  The  former's  patriotic  war-songs  are  still  in  the 
memory  of  some  from  their  school  reader,  but  the  beautiful  poems 
which  prove  that  the  muse  can  also  answer  eloquently  to  happy 
reciprocated  love  are  almost  totally  ignored,  while,  e.g.,  the 
melancholy  Lenau  is  much  more  known.  Rueckert  was  sad  too,  but 
how  different  his  sadness  from  Pessimism  !  He  then  sang  his  chil- 
dren's death-songs,  which  were  to  him,  as  they  must  be  to  every 
stricken  parent  of  to-day,  the  sweetest  consolation.  Job  was  mise- 
rable, but  not  a  pessimist.  If  modern  poets  treat  of  simple  happiness, 
their  plot  is  not  laid  in  modern  times ;  they  must  fly  to  other  lands 
and  ages,  as  Scheffel,  Kinkel,  and  others  have  done.  We  hold  that 
it  is  a  sure  sign  of  inner  social  dissolution  and  sickness,  and  hence 
also  discontent,  when  the  simple  lyric  poetry,  especially  the  idyllic 
and  pastoral,  seeks  for  subjects  far  from  its  home  and  time.  In 
Germany  we  see  this  in  the  frequency  with  which  Oriental  themes 
are  adopted,  as  by  Freiligrath,  Bodenstaedt,  Hamerling.  In  music, 
even,  a  truly  German  thema  in  composition  does  not  sufficiently 
stimulate  the  imagination,  cannot  call  forth  enough  associations — in 
short,  has  lost  its  power.  Hence  the  frequently  interwoven  Slavic 
themata  and  melodies,  which  have  such  power  of  raising  in  the 
German  mind  plastic  ideas  and  mystic  feelings.  In  these  Slav 
melodies,  with  their  soft  and  vague,  sombre  and  plaintive  airs,  which 
now  and  again  burst  forth  in  rhapsodical  passion,  is  expressed  that 
beloved  Nature  in  man  which  the  modern  German  feels  is  lost  to 
him.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Slav  melodies  is  their  occa- 
sional shrill  discord  (as  of  destiny),  never  a  true  finale,  but  a  breaking 
off  or  a  vague  expiating  ( technically  called  a  '  deception  finale ' — 
trugschluss].  We  rarely  find  the  old  propitiating  end,  that  is 
followed  by  peaceful  quiet  in  the  souls  of  the  hearers.  To-day  they 
want  narcotics,  stimulants.  Painful  joy,  that  is  their  delight. 
Music  to-day  must  work  upon  the  nerves,  for  ours  is  the  nervous 
age.  Such  movements  as  an  allemande  or  a  menuetto  have  dis- 
appeared: they  raise  a  pitying  smile  upon  the  hearer's  lips:  how 
childlike,  how  naive,  and  how  happily  insipid !  In  them  is  no 
firewater,  no  shrill  sound  of  despair  and  passion,  to  excite  the  ear 
that  has  grown  so  blase.  Then  there  comes  a  reaction  to  this  excite- 
ment and  passion ;  and  the  soul,  for  a  moment  filled  to  the  brim, 
must  relapse  into  voidness.  The  accompaniment  must  vibrate,  as 
the  pulsing  of  the  heart  in  the  fever  of  passion.  Passion  in  itself  is 
always  sad.  Even  passionate  joy  is  near  akin  to  pain.  The  waltz 
must  no  more  be  of  the  evenly  pacing  unshaken  measure  of  the 
Laendler,  but  must  rush  on  by  impulses  like  those  of  the  divine 
Chopin.  In  simply  following  up  the  different  stages  of  music  we 
can  see  this  turning  from  the  happy,  western  Laendler,  where  the 
German  in  listening  takes  his  glass  of  wine  after  energetic  work 
VOL.  III.— No.  16.  4  E 
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during  the  day,  to  the  Slav  dances  and  Magyar  Csardas  which  draw 
us  eastwards  and  smack  of  opium,  and  breathe  forth  frenzy,  despair, 
and  fatalism.  Had  the  German  the  pleasant  home  life  and  the 
exhilarating  influence  of  woman,  it  would  counteract  many  of  the 
dark  influences  of  disappointment.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  though 
many  of  Schopenhauer's  extreme  views  of  woman  sprang  from  his 
pessimistic  premisses,  yet  also  his  Pessimism  has,  if  not  been  furthered, 
still  been  allowed  to  grow  by  the  degraded  view  of  the  '  ever- 
womanly.'  As  the  gymnasialschiiler  misses  the  exhilarating  outdoor 
sports  of  the  English  schoolboy,  so  does  the  young  man  miss  the 
influence  of  home  and  society. 

The  German's  nature  is  essentially  and  incontestably  an  idealistic 
one.  Idealism  is  an  essential  coefficient  of  his  well-being ;  rob  him 
of  this,  and  he  will  always  feel  its  want.  Everywhere  our  German 
finds  himself  repulsed  in  his  innermost  longings.  We  have  seen 
how  it  is  as  to  family,  society,  and  woman.  What  aspect  does  the 
inner  man  present  on  this  point  ?  His  idealism  is  soon  cut  off  by 
stern  reality.  The  young  man  who  formerly  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth,  happy  with  the  honour  paid  him,  now  experiences,  without 
such  compensation,  the  mean  and  depressing  cares  for  bread  which 
life  from  hand  to  mouth  must  necessarily  bring.  The  romantic  age 
has  passed,  when  youths  walked  about  with  long  flowing  locks  and 
threadbare  coats,  and  so  entered  even  the  princely  drawing-room, 
respected  in  spite  of  their  nonconformity,  or  even  perhaps  because  of 
it.  Formerly  a  young  man's  poverty  brought  him  respect,  and  such 
a  delicious  vain  self-contentment.  He  had  no  money,  nor  did  he 
wish  for  any  ;  it  would  soil  his  philosophical  or  poetical  hands.  He 
had  enough  to  eat  and  drink  and  live  on  ;  and  was  he  not  beloved  by 
the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  dreamy  Marguerite  !  When  age  drew  on 
he  became  a  '  philister,'  and,  either  as  a  small  official  in  some  little 
town,  or  as  a  professor  or  a  librarian,  he  lived  quietly  on  with  his 
wife  and  family,  and  revelled  in  the  luxury  of  the  recollections  of  his 
youth  :  his  drooping  spirits  were  revived,  and  the  material  cares  cast 
off,  as  then  by  facts,  so  now  by  the  remembrance  of  them. 

Such  was  the  elysian  life  of  the  German  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  he 
was  happy.  In  his  cries  and  lamentations  against  political  institutions 
and  social  states,  one  could  always  trace  the  inner  self-content.  He 
was  perhaps  not  satisfied  with  his  surroundings,  but  he  was  satisfied 
with  himself.  At  every  moment  the  feu  sawe  burst  forth  in  a  flame  of 
youthful  poetical  eccentricity,  Hegelian  fanciful  speculation,  or  poli- 
tical martyrdom ;  but  in  himself  there  dwelt  the  sweetest  harmony. 
His  imprecations  were  directed  against  that  life,  but  not  against  life 
in  general.  The  Wertherian  melancholy  was  only  adopted  for  its 
aesthetically  beautiful,  dark  cloak.  He,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  had 
lived  himself  into  that  melancholy,  because  he  admired  it,  but  it  did 
not  spring  froja  thosj  deep  physical  and  social  conditions  from 
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which  the  modern  melancholy  springs.  His  romantic  lamentations 
and  invectives  were  the  outbursts  of  a  too  great  energy  and  vital 
force,  not  the  apathetic  reasonings  of  to-day's  pessimist.  He  felt 
Weltschmerz  ;  our  pessimist  professes  to  be  indifferent.  He  pointed 
out  the  causes  of  his  woe,  for  they  lay  not  in  himself.  He  was  like 
the  philosopher  who  says  '  That  is  not  the  way  to  cognition,'  and  not 
like  the  sceptic,  who  says,  *  There  is  no  way  to  cognition.'  He  was 
what  Carlyle  would  call  a  '  worshipper  of  sorrow,'  who  waged  interne- 
cine warfare  with  the  '  Time  Spirit,'  while  the  other,  our  pessimist, 
combats  against  the  whole  spirit,  because  he  feels  himself  a  child  of 
his  time.  The  misanthrope  loves  man  and  hates  men. 

How  different  is  it  at  present  from  what  the  romantic  idealist's  life 
was  then  !  The  admiration  for  the  poor,  threadbare-coated  poet  or 
philosopher  has  disappeared.  What  was  formerly  a  source  of  pride 
is  now  the  opposite.  The  writer  himself  knows  a  German  poet  of 
great  worth  and  repute,  who  is  not  treated  by  society  with  the  honour 
due  to  him,  because  he  is  not  in  the  position  to  offer  expensive  hospi- 
tality to  his  friends,  while  others,  acknowledged  to  be  smaller,  are  the 
lions  of  the  day.  To-day,  young  idealist,  your  genius  will  not  suffice. 
You  must  be  a  business  man,  and  make  money,  and  wear  a  new  coat,  and 
cut  your  hair  short  like  every  one  else,  or  you  will  be  laughed  at ;  for  a 
schwarmer  is  out  of  fashion.  This  kills  the  very  idealism  which  he  needs. 
He  finds  all  romance  ridiculed.  Like  Hamlet,  he  is  not  understood  by 
his  surroundings,  and  so  becomes  indifferent  towards  the  outer  world,  a 
despiser  of  mankind,  as  Schopenhauer  was.  Whither,  in  his  distress, 
does  he  fly  with  his  idealism  ?  Not  to  his  home,  nor  to  his  family, 
nor  to  his  maiden,  for  he  has  them  not.  Into  himself !  Here  he 
buries  all  his  treasures.  Here  there  is  no  Grunderschwindel,  no  inso- 
lence of  office,  no  law's  delay :  here  he  who  was  wont  to  float  on  the 
high  paths  of  idealism  need  not  stoop  down  and  pick  up  the  tiny 
piece  of  copper  that  lies  in  the  dust  on  the  roadside,  and  that  buys 
bread.  Here  he  is  lord,  and  he  revels  in  the  feeling  :  '  everything  is 
bad  ;  only  I  am  good  (for  he  who  can  see  the  bad  must  stand  outside 
it).'  This  is  probably  unknown  to  themselves,  the  basis  of  all  their 
pessimist  reasonings.  Pessimism  is  the  highest  stage  of  Eomauticism. 
Only  he  is  nihilist  who  has  done  away  with  all  desires  of  life,  who  has 
relinquished  everything,  because  to  him  everything  must  be  nothing. 
No  one  is  more  in  need  of  fulness  than  he  who  feels  the  universal 
emptiness.  No  one  is  more  in  need  of  the  world  than  he  who  weeps 
for  it  or  inveighs  against  it.  The  only  true  nihilist  is  the  indifferent 
and  the  laugher,  the  blase  and  the  satirist ;  but  the  pessimist  is  the 
schwarmer  par  excellence.  Botli  Optimism  and  Pessimism  are,  so  to 
say,  forms  of  motion,  while  Nihilism  is  stagnation.  Optimism  and 
Pessimism  are  like  plus  and  minus,  while  nihilism  is  the  only  zero 

From  the  social  circumstances  which  we  have  enumerated,  there 
flow  two  consequences  which  form  the  alternative — either,  as  often 
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in  France,  a  cynical  callousness,  or  the  German  Pessimism.    Pessimism 
is,  on  the  practical  side  of  philosophy,  what  scepticismMs  on  the  theo- 
retical.    Both  are  merely  points  of  transition  in  the  development  of 
mind,  and  are  proofs  of  the  still  living  energy  in  man  :  they  are  the 
shaking  off  of  lethargy,  and  if  the  first  plunge  is  chill  and  sharp  and 
painful,  a  pleasant  healthy  glow  will  be  the  result.     A  nation  show.; 
its  energy,  its  power  of  living,  just  when  it  is  not  indifferent  or  blast, 
but  pessimistic.     And  the  Pessimism  of  to-day  is  very  short-lived  : 
everywhere  one  sees  attempts  to  combat  it,  even  out  of  the  very  camp  of 
Pessimism — attempts,  that  is,  to  remedy  it.    The  act  of  reflecting  upon 
it  is  already  a  sign  that  its  end  is  near.     These  attempts  at  remedying 
are    generally   directed  in   the   first  place   against    this   dry   state 
of  social  art  ificiality  :    *  Back  to  nature '  is  the  cry,  '  Rousseau  re- 
divivus ! '      Look  at  the  purport  of  Wagner's  Tristan  and  Isolde, 
Nibelungen,  &c.,  of  Heyse's  novels  (and  we  are  told  that  Gutzkow's 
newest  novel,  Die  neuen  Serapionsbriider,  has  the  same  purport), 
All  seem  to  say,  '  Fling  away  your  cold,  dry,  unnatural  laws  of  society, 
for  these   only  kill  true  human  feeling  and  individuality.     To  be 
human  is  no  sin :  it  is  the  best  virtue  man  can  have.     Humanity  is 
no  ugly  thing,  to  be  trampled  out :  it  is  the  highest  and  most  beauti- 
ful product  of  nature.     Let  us  have  humanity  pure  and  simple.'     To 
use  a  bold  personification,  we  may  say  that  it  is  a  fine  instinct  of 
history  to  put  forth  new  reformatory  truths  in  the  thickest  and  most 
striking  colours,  so  that  they  at  first  pain  the  eye,  but  at  least  must 
be  seen.     One  does  well  in  practising  a  very  long  jump  in  order  that 
a  much  smaller  chasm  may  be  overleaped.     Every  great  and  sublime 
truth  or  fact  (and  that  is  the  nature  of  sublimity)  must  at  first 
awaken  a  shudder,  a  certain  fear ;  but  it  has  done  one  thing  which 
under  another  garb  it  could  not  have  done — it  has  forced  itself  upon 
notice.     Then  comes  the  work  of  mitigation  and  mediation,  and  the 
beneficial  truth  is  ripe  for  the  world  at  large.     So  do  some  of  these 
fiery  apostles  of  feeling  threaten  to  dissolve  necessary  social  institu- 
tions ;  but  the  intelligent  reader  and  auditor  will  look  at  the  bold 
relief  from  the  proper  distance  and  so  get  the  fine  perspective  effect,  and 
the  mass  will  seize  these  truths  far  in  time,  and  it  will  have  the  same 
effect.     There  is  one  element  in  the  mental  history  of  the  world,  which, 
with  all  progress  and  development,  will  always  reappear.     From  the 
nearest  point  of  view  it  is  negative  and  destructive  ;  but  from  a  higher 
or  later  point  it  is  an  essential  constituent  of  all  reform  and  advance- 
ment.    From  the  one  point  it  seems  to   draw  backwards  to  stages 
already  passed  and  outlived  by  humanity ;  while  from  the  other  it  is 
merely  the  turning  from  an  unreal  and  unhealthy  state  back  to  the 
pure,  unprejudiced,  'unidolised'  state,  in  order  that  mind,  that  has  been 
working  in  a  wrong  direction,  may  regain  its  natural  energy  and 
vigour,   and  unsickened  may  resume  its  labour,  rising  higher  and 
higher — it  is  the  cutting  off  of  a  sick  I  ranch  down  to  the  strong  stem 
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in  order  to  give  rise  to  new  healthy  outgrowths.  Th's  fear-awaken- 
ing harbinger  has  pleasant  followers,  it  drives  onwards.  In  Ethics 
it  is  the  Rousseau,  and  in  philosophy  the  Hume ! 

3.  There  are  also  political  causes  for  Pessimism  among  the 
Germans.  This  will,  no  doubt,  call  forth  astonishment.  '  Have  they 
not,'  one  will  say,  'their  long-desired  national  unity?'  They  have, 
it  is  true ;  but  how  different,  especially  for  the  romantic  nature,  is 
the  unity  of  black,  white,  and  red  from  the  longed-for  unity  of  black, 
red,  gold !  How  different  the  Germania  of  1 848,  standing  oaken- 
wreathed  with  sword  in  hand  on  the  Loreleyfelsen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  from  the  Germania  of  1876  with  the  pickelhaube  and  the 
zimdnadel  (or  even  now  the  mauser),  posted  far  at  the  uttermost 
boundary  of  Lorraine  !  When  once  the  exalting  joys  of  victory  had 
died  away,  the  Frenchman  still  had  his  amiable  gloire  which  re- 
flected itself  in  all  the  wild  and  playful  amusements  of  his  life  ;  but 
the  German  seeks  for  something  else  and  finds  it  not.  His  loved 
f/enialitdt — a  mixture  of  inward  genius  and  originality  with  outward 
Bohemianism — is  dying  a  slow  death,  owing  to  the  politically  neces- 
sary, but  unlucky,  militarism.  This  militarism  is  the  greatest  enemy 
of  all  the  German's  innermost  longings :  it  kills  individuality,  and 
the  stripling's  fantastic  ideas  are  soon  driven  out  of  him  by  the  village 
corporal,  who  takes  but  little  heed  of  his  fine  sentiments  of  liberty 
and  dignity.  In  the  smallest  events  of  society  we  can  see  this  in- 
fluence at  work.  The  Prussian  lieutenant  has  in  South  Germany 
taken  the  place  of  the  poor  man  of  genius  with  threadbare  coat  and 
flowing  locks.  Instead  of  the  deep  voice  and  deep  thoughts  of  the 
latter,  we  hear  everywhere  the  dry,  insipid,  nasal  words  (and  that  is 
generally  all)  of  the  former.  The  changed  appearance  of  society 
since  the  last  war  is  visible  even  to  the  traveller.  The  manners 
(e.g.,  the  bow)  in  South  Germany,  so  short  a  time  ago  as  in  1867, 
were  more  of  the  French  style,  light,  and  with  some  variation  accord- 
ing to  personal  taste.  To-day  we  see,  even  among  students,  the 
clapping  together  of  heels  and  the  stiff  nodding  of  the  head  which 
characterise  the  officer's  bow.  Even  in  these  little  matters  we  can- 
not help  noticing  the  death  of  genialitdt,  and  the  spreading  life  of 
superficiality. 

Then  come  the  effects  of  the  social  and  religious  contest.  "We 
need  not  dwell  long  upon  this,  for  it  is  manifest  how  depressing  and, 
for  some,  how  demoralising  its  influence  must  be.  Things  for  which 
formerly  even  he  felt  a  certain  awe  who  did  not  'believe '  in  them,  we  see 
drawn  down  to  daily  newspaper  contest,  a  kind  of  warfare  which  is  often 
not  carried  on  in  the  most  parliamentary  manner.  In  many  places  the 
civil  unity  has  gone.  The  burgher  can  no  more  meet  all  his  neighbours 
at  the  tavern,  for  fanaticism  has  blown  its  hot  flame  between  them, 
and  now  they  sit  in  little  knots,  and  the  former  tone  of  good  fellow- 
ship is  lost.  The  priests  instigate  the  mothers,  and  the  mothers  the 
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fathers,  and  the  children  hear  them,  and  so,  down  to  the  children  at 
school,  there  is  dissension.  The  total  result  is  a  loss  of  reverence. 
That  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  golden  will  readily  be  seen :  add  to  it 
the  financial  and  commercial  depression,  and  we  have  a  picture  of 
the  happy  state  of  *  present  political  prosperity.' 

The  financial  and  commercial  whirlpool  of  our  time  is  the  enemy 
of  the  former  contented,  happy  fulfilment  of  duties.  Everything  is 
uncertain ;  everybody  is  excited.  The  faulf  chiefly  lies  in  the  credit 
system.  Business  in  general  is  not  so  dependent  on  personal  exertion 
and  immediate  ability  as  it  was  in  former  days ;  but  there  are  nume- 
rous general  fluctuations,  impossible  to  foresee,  which,  environing  the 
simple  enterprise,  press  upon  it  and  influence  it.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  struggle  with  an  individual  difficulty,  or  a  single  group  of  diffi- 
culties, as  with  universal  difficulty,  on  every  side.  Hence  there 
springs  a  state  of  uncertainty,  unrest,  and  worry.  The  depressing- 
feeling  that  weighs  down  a  man  when  he  feels  that  his  obstacles  may 
lie  beyond  the  power  of  his  will,  is  very  far  from  being  healthy.  Just 
as  those  nations  who  dwell  in  lands  where  man  is  to  a  great  extent  at 
the  mercy  of  nature,  become  timid  and  fatalistic,  so  the  business  man 
of  our  day  cannot  help  feeling  his  want  of  controlling  power,  and 
comes  to  look  on  all  success  as  luck.  This  difference  that  marks  our 
modern  time,  is  well  illustrated  also  in  our  warfare.  How  easy  wa& 
self-assured  valour,  how  exhilarating  was  the  wild  rush  into  the  mouth 
of  death,  when  battle  was  a  great  single  combat,  where  man  could  at 
every  moment  feel  his  own  prowess :  but  how  different  the  feeling  of 
him  who  marches  in  close  file  into  the  thundering  and  smoking  battle 
of  our  days,  when  at  any  moment  a  fatal  ball  may  come  and  put  an 
end  to  his  existence  !  For  this  a  different  kind  of  valour  is  required, 
and  only  a  less  enthusiastic  kind  is  possible.  Everywhere  the  causes 
of  discontent  abound. 

There  remains  one  more  very  important  political  source  of  Pessi- 
mism, namely,  the  growing  spirit  of  centralisation.5  Germany  owed,  to- 
a  great  extent,  its  mental  development  to  its  particularism,  so  favour- 
able to  the  utterance  of  individuality.  Not,  as  in  other  countries, 
was  it  generally  from  one  centre  that  the  nation's  genius  emanated, 
but  there  was  a  conflux  from  all  the  little  corners.  That  was  the 
secret  of  the  G-erman's  beloved  and  admirable  genialitat.  Every- 
where enlightenment  found  helping  hands.  When  Fichte  could  not 
lecture  at  Jena,  he  was  received  at  Berlin ;  and  so  with  Schelling,  so- 
with  the  criminalist  Feuerbach,  and  many  others.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  Dante — ay,  the  Eenaissance — without  the  particularistic 
Italy  of  that  time.  Every  little  State,  in  order  to  show  its  indepen- 
dence, tried  as  much  as  possible  to  distinguish  itself  from  its  neigh- 

5  Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  debate  in  the  Eeichstag  on  the  question  of 
the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  has  given  ample  evidence  how  the  growing 
spirit  of  centralisation  was  felt  and  opposed  by  many. 
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"hour  by  giving  vent  to  its  individual  character.     Thus  the  personality 
of  State  grew,  and  the  individual,  seeing  this  before  him,  let  loose 
his   whole  individuality,  and   often  great   and  beautiful  thoughts, 
works,  and  characters,  which  might  have  been  crushed  by  fashion, 
sprang  to  light  and  gleamed  far  over  the  country,  over  the  earth. 
Many  men  who,  in  other  countries,  would  have  been  overlooked  and 
would  have  shrunk  away  at  the  first  comparison  with   those  mental 
giants  who  extinguish  all  lesser  lights,  find  here  some  little  corner 
where  they  are  loved  and  revered,  and  where  it  is  worth  while  to 
seek  such  love  and  reverence,  for  culture  and  susceptibility  exist  there 
too.     So  the  cold  of  disappointment  and  neglect  does  not  chill  their 
powers ;  but  all  the  power  they  have — and  it  is  often  no  small  amount — 
is  brought  forward  and  encouraged.     It  is,  we  think,  the  trait  which 
most  distinguishes  Germany  from  every  other  country,  that  it  has 
hundreds  of  small  towns  that  are  Athens  in  miniature.     In  every 
German  village  we  find  some  '  knight  of  mind ! '  who  lives  in  happiness 
at  being  acknowledged  and  respected  by  his  surroundings.     Not  only 
is  he  himself  the  happier,  but  the  advantage  reflects  on  others  too, 
for  his  thoughts,  which  in  our  great  cities  would  always  remain  in  his 
books,  or  only  circulate  among  his  literary  friends  or  the  higher 
society,  are  here  infused  from  his  very  lips  into  the  minds  of  the  whole 
little  town  ;  and  so  education  is  effectively  transmitted  into  all  layers 
of  society.     "We  should   not  maintain  that  all  this  is  no  more  in 
Germany,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  centralisation  is  growing,  and 
that  this  equality  of  education  is  decreasing ;  and  this  too  is  another 
death-blow  to  genialitdt.     The  prestige  of  all  these  little   towns  is 
gradually  being  swallowed  up  by  Berlin  and  the  great  centres.     The 
word '  Berlin '  as  an  authority  is  more  and  more  coming  into  the  mouths 
of  the  people,  and  sometimes  the  intelligent  little  burgher  must  laugh 
at  his  own  pretensions,  just  as  the  long-haired  idealist  must  occa- 
sionally laugh  when  he  sees  himself  in  the  mirror  at  an  elegant, 
black-frocked  dancing-party. .    And  the  little  burgher  is  grieved  too. 
We  can  see  this  growing  tendency  in  the  universities.     Berlin 
and  Leipzig  are  slowly  pushing  back  the  historically  grand  smaller 
ones,  as   Heidelberg,  Jena,    Gottingen,   Halle,    Tubingen,    Giessen, 
Marburg,  &c.     The  number  of  students  at  these  two  chief  universities 
is  continually  growing,  and  varies  between  two  and  three  thousand, 
while  Heidelberg,  which  not  long  ago  had  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred 
students,  had  during  the  winter  1874-5  less  than  six  hundred.    Berlin 
tries  to  draw  all  the  mind  of  Germany  within  its  circle.     In  the  last 
few  years  it  has  taken,  from  Heidelberg  alone,  men  like  Helmholtz, 
Zeller,  Kirchhof,  and  Von  Treitschke.     There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  steady  growth  of  this  spirit  of  centralisation  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  effect.     Large  towns,  whatever  else,  good  or  bad, 
they  may  do,  tend  always  to  crush  deep   feeling  and  idealism  ;  and 
<•  fast  life,'  whether  in  its  higher  or  lower  form,  does  not  make  the 
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German,  like  the  Frenchman,  blase,  but  pessimistic.     At  least,  it 
sows  the  seeds  of  pessimism. 

Finally  we  may  say  that  the  present  state  of  Europe  in  general 
carries  with  it  a  pessimistic  tendency ;  for  dark  clouds  are  overhead, 
spreading  twilight  over  the  earth,  the  light  that  favours  pessimism. 
They  are  clouds  which  threaten  terrible  storms — change  in  religions, 
change  in  social  institutions  all  over  the  earth,  change  in  nations. 
One  feels  as  though  war,  bloody,  terrible  war,  must  come  sooner  or 
later — war  that  will  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  earth —  so  that 
the  '  earth-spirit,'  should  he  sleep  a  hundred  years  and  then  awake, 
would  not  recognise  his  earth,  so  altered  will  be  its  face.  And  as 
before  a  storm,  when  heavy  clouds  hide  the  sun,  the  cattle  hide  their 
heads,  and  men  fly  to  their  gloomy  dwellings,  and  a  dim,  frightened 
feeling  creeps  over  their  hearts,  beating  with  void  fear,  so  do  nations 
now  feel  the  voidness  in  their  heart,  the  indistinct  fear  which  is  itself 
a  form  of  Pessimism.6 

So  much  for  the  social  origin  of  Pessimism  in  Germany.  The  task 
of  making  a  similar  investigation  into  its  intellectual  origin  has  been 
already  very  ably  performed ;  but  the  present  point  of  view  is  im- 
portant even  in  relation  to  that  subject,  since  the  social  sources  are, 
if  not  the  primum  movens  to  the  merely  intellectual,  still  their 
inseparable  concomitants.  Even  though  the  philosopher's  mind  be 
characterised  by  the  strongest  objectivity,  and  have  the  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  his  social  character,  still  his  mind  is  not  unprecedented 
and  isolated  in  its  development.  However  strong  an  organism  may 
be,  yet  to  some  extent  it  must  be  influenced,  and  its  growth  modified, 
by  ths  environment.  No  human  being  ever  yet  existed  who  could 
truly  say  '  Social  institutions  have  had  absolutely  no  effect  in  helping 
to  form  my  opinion.' 

CHAKLES  WALDSTEIN. 

'  To  quote  music  again,  Schumann  has  beautifully  expressed  this  feeling  in  a 
small  composition  called  'Presentiment  of  Woe,' which,  together  with  'Warum,' 
already  prove  the  just  title  of  so-called  Program-music.  It  is  a  feeling  that  there 
must  come  a  sorrowful  change,  which  Rubinstein  has  expressed  in  two  Oriental 
songs,  the  '  0,  if  only  it  ever  remained  so  !  ' 
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RECENT  SCIENCE. 

(PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  has  kindly  read,  and  aided  the  Editor  and  compilers  tvith  his 
advice  upon,  the  follomng  article.) 

WITH  the  invention  of  the  phonograph  following  hard  upon  that  of 
the  telephone,  it  might  be  fairly  assumed  that  acoustical  science  had 
spent  itself,  and  that  it  could  afford  for  a  while  to  lie  fallow.  So  far, 
however,  from  this  being  actually  the  case,  it  continues  to  show 
abundant  signs  of  fertility,  and  has,  indeed,  quite  recently  given 
birth  to  an  instrument  which  in  some  respects  is  more  marvellous 
than  either  of  its  predecessors.  Wonderful  as  it  is  to  transmit 
articulate  speech  by  means  of  the  telephone,  it  is  perhaps  more 
wonderful  to  register  that  speech  and  reproduce  it  at  will  by  the 
phonograph ;  but  surely  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  is  this,  that 
we  should  be  able  to  magnify  feeble  sounds,  which  are  absolutely 
inaudible  by  the  unaided  human  ear,  until  they  may  be  heard  with 
almost  painful  intensity  at  the  receiving  station  miles  away.  Yet 
this  is  actually  accomplished  though  the  medium  of  the  recently  in- 
vented microphone.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  as 
the  microscope  is  to  the  eye,  so  will  the  microphone  become  to  the 
ear. 

It  is  notable  that  most  of  the  recent  advances  in  practical  electri- 
city have  been  effected  in  America.  It  is  to  the  United  States  that 
we  are  indebted,  for  example,  for  the  introduction,  if  not  for  the 
original  invention,  of  quadruplex  telegraphy  and  of  telephony.  The 
new  method  of  transmitting  and  magnifying  sounds  by  means  of 
electricity  is  due  to  Professor  D.  E.  Hughes,  of  London,  the  inventor 
of  the  well-known  type-printing  telegraph,  who  is,  however,  an 
American  citizen  long  settled  in  this  country.  It  would  be  an  error  to 
assume  that  the  discovery  resulted  from  a  happy  accident  or  from  a 
sudden  inspiration.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  gradually  evolved, 
like  the  telephone,  from  the  careful  study  of  scientific  principles,  and 
is  the  legitimate  outcome  of  patient  work. 

Knowing  that  the  resistance  which  a  body  offers  to  the  passage 
of  an  electrical  current  is  invariably  affected  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  even  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  selenium,  by  varia- 
tions in  the  intensity  of  light,  it  occurred  to  Professor  Hughes  that 
this  physical  property  might  also  be  influenced  by  the  vibrations 
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which  constitute  sound.1  In  point  of  fact,  Sir  W.  Thomson  and 
some  other  physicists  had  already  shown  that  the  electrical  resistance 
of  a  wire  is  affected  by  its  being-  thrown  into  a  state  of  strain.  Now 
when  a  sound-wave  travels  along  a  wire,  there  must  be  rapid  varia- 
tions in  the  strains  at  different  points ;  and  hence  the  plausible 
basis  of  Mr.  Hughes's  conjecture.  To  determine  whether  this  con- 
jecture could  be  verified  or  not,  he  introduced  a  stretched  wire  into 
a  closed  circuit,  and  by  the  action  of  the  voice  threw  it  into  a  state 
of  vibration.  In  this  experiment,  as  in  his  subsequent  researches, 'the 
current  employed  was  that  of  three  Minotto's  cells — a  convenient 
modification  of  Daniell's  constant  battery.  An  ordinary  telephone  of 
Professor  Bell's  construction  was  introduced  into  another  part  of  the 
circuit  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  sound,  or  as  a  phonoscope.  If 
the  resistance  of  the  wire  were  affected  by  the  sonorous  vibrations, 
the  strength  of  the  electric  current  would  vary ;  thereupon  the  tele- 
phone-plate would  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  vibration,  and  the  sound 
would  consequently  be  reproduced.  On  making  the  experiment, 
however,  nothing  was  heard  until  the  tension  of  the  wire  reached  the 
breaking  strain,  and  then,  just  at  the  moment  of  rupture,  a  peculiar 
sound  became  audible.  But  on  placing  the  two  broken  ends  together 
and  applying  a  small  pressure,  so  as  to  procure  electric  continuity, 
Professor  Hughes  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  sounds  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wire  were  heard  in  the  telephone. 

To  understand  how  this  may  come  about,  let  it  be  imagined  that 
the  wire  is  made  up  of  molecules  arranged  in  file,  and  that  a  sound- 
wave passes  along  this  line  of  particles.  The  transmission  of  the 
pulse  implies  alternate  compression  and  dilatation  in  the  conveying 
medium — a  squeezing  together  of  the  particles  in  one  place,  and  their 
pulling  asunder  in  another.  As  long  as  the  conducting  wire  remains 
homogeneous  throughout,  the  condensations  and  rarefactions  exactly 
neutralise  each  other.  But  let  the  wire  be  broken,  and  then  at  the 
points  of  rupture  the  unbalanced  effects  become  sensible.  When  the 
particles  at  one  of  the  ends  are  under  the  influence  of  dilatation 
they  swell  out,  and,  by  thus  increasing  the  pressure  at  the  points  of 
contact,  they  also  increase  the  electrical  resistance.  Conversely  the 
resistance  is  diminished  when  the  particles  are  compressed,  and  the 
pressure  at  the  point  of  contact  is  relieved.  These  variations  in  the 
electric  resistance  affect  the  telephone,  and  the  passage  of  sonorous 
vibrations  along  the  wire  thus  gives  rise  to  corresponding  sounds 
emitted  by  this  instrument.  Such,  at  least,  is  Professor  Hughes's 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena. 

Two  ends  of  a  broken  conductor  gently  pressed  together  form  in 
this  way  a  crude  apparatus  for  transmitting  sound.  The  discoverer, 
however,  was  not  slow  in  improving  upon  this  primitive  arrange- 

1  '  On  the  Action  of  Sonorous  Vibrations  in  varying  the  Force  of  an  Electric 
Current.'  By  Prof.  Hughes.  A  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  May  9, 1878. 
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ment.  Instead  of  bringing  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  close  together, 
he  slightly  separated  them,  and  bridged  over  the  interval  by  a 
metallic  conductor,  such  as  a  steel  chain,  or  a  piece  of  watch  spring, 
or  even  a  common  nail.  Under  these  circumstances  the  transmission 
of  sound  was  facilitated ;  and  the  effect  was  further  improved  '  by 
building  up  the  nails,  log-hut  fashion,  into  a  square  configuration, 
using  ten  or  twenty  nails.'  The  improved  transmission  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  numerous  points  of  contact  which  the  nails  offer,  for 
as  the  number  is  multiplied  the  effect  is  increased.  Small  clean 
shot  may  be  used,  but  metal  filings  are  still  better,  while  excellent 
results  are  obtained  by  use  of  the  metallic  powder  sold  under  the 
name  of  '  white  bronze.'  Finely-divided  quicksilver  is,  however,  the 
medium  which  Professor  Hughes  has  hitherto  found  to  give  the  best 
results.  A  piece  of  willow  charcoal,  such  as  that  used  by  artists  for 
sketching,  is  strongly  heated,  and  then  quickly  plunged  into 
mercury.  The  charcoal,  being  extremely  porous,  becomes  permeated 
with  innumerable  globules  of  mercury,  and  thus  forms  an  excellent 
conductor  of  electricity.  It  is  also  possible  to  impregnate  the  char- 
coal with  other  metals,  such  as  zinc,  tin,  and  iron.  A  few  small 
pieces  of  this  metallised  charcoal  are  placed  end  to  end  in  a  glass 
tube,  about  2  inches  in  length  and  £  inch  in  diameter.  This,  and 
nothing  more,  forms  the  transmitting  instrument,  which  is  introduced 
by  wires  into  the  circuit,  and  the  arrangement  is  then  complete. 
When  this  little  tube  of  mercurial  charcoal  is  talked  at,  the  words 
are  faithfully  taken  up  and  conveyed  along  the  conductor,  it  may  be 
for  many  miles,  to  the  telephone  at  the  receiving  station,  where  they 
are  reproduced  with  precision. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  this  instrument  is  only  equalled  by  its 
extreme  delicacy.  It  is  indeed  so  sensitive  that  the  merest  whisper 
is  audibly  recorded.  Moreover,  sounds  which  are  too  weak  to  be 
ordinarily  heard  are  capable  of  affecting  the  instrument ;  and  this  is 
unquestionably  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  discovery.  If,  for 
example,  the  soft  part  of  a  feather  merely  touch  the  sounding-board 
on  which  the  instrument  is  mounted,  the  noise  will  be  heard  at  the 
receiving  station.  To  magnify  feeble  sounds,  Professor  Hughes 
employs  a  special  form  of  apparatus  which  he  appropriately  calls  a 
microphone. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  carbonaceous  deposit  in  gas-retorts  is  a 
good  conductor  of  electricity,  and  it  is  indeed  between  two  pencils  of 
this  material  that  the  electric  light  is  ordinarily  produced.  The 
microphone  consists  simply  of  a  diamond-shaped  piece  of  gas-carbon 
(about  one  inch  long,  £  inch  wide  at  the  centre,  and  £  inch  thick) 
placed  vertically  between  two  pieces  of  similar  carbon.  The  lower 
end  forms  a  pivot  which  turns  in  a  small  cup  hollowed  out  in  one  of 
the  carbon  supports,  while  the  upper  end  plays  freely  in  a  hollow  in 
the  carbon  above.  These  two  carbon  blocks  are  connected  with  the 
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circuit,  and  the  lozenge  thus  forms  a  moveable  conductor  between 
them.  To  improve  the  conductivity  of  the  carbon,  it  may  be  saturated 
with  mercury. 

By  means  of  this  extremely  simple  apparatus,  the  most  marvellous 
effects  are  produced.  '  The  beating  of  a  pulse,  the  tick  of  a  watch, 
the  tramp  of  a  fly,  can  thus  be  heard  at  least  a  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  source  of  sound.'  But,  startling  as  these  results  are,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  apparatus  is  only  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  its 
future  can  at  present  be  simply  conjecture.  It  should  be  remarked, 
in  justice  to  Professor  Hughes,  that  he  does  not  intend  to  secure 
patent  rights,  as  he  regards  his  researches  and  their  results  as  belong- 
ing to  the  domain  rather  of  discovery  than  of  invention.  The  field 
is  therefore  open  to  inventors,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  numerous 
applications,  and  probably  improved  forms  of  the  apparatus,  will 
speedily  be  suggested.  To  the  man  of  science  it  is  of  peculiar  in- 
terest, since  it  promises  to  open  up  a  new  line  of  inquiry  with  reference 
to  some  of  the  recondite  problems  connected  with  the  molecular  con- 
stitution of  matter. 

Among  the  many  experimentalists  who  have  lately  been  patiently 
at  work  with  the  view  of  improving  our  means  of  transmitting  sound 
over  great  distances,  no  one  has  been  more  successful  than  Mr.  T.  A. 
Edison,  of  New  Jersey.  In  a  specification  which  was  filed  in  our 
Patent  Office  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  he  describes  a  large 
number  of  improvements  which  he  has  introduced  into  the  new- 
born art  of  Telephony.2  In  addition,  however,  to  these  methods  of 
transmitting  and  receiving  sounds  by  means  of  electricity,  he  has 
astonished  every  one  by  constructing  a  mechanical  apparatus  which, 
without  the  aid  of  either  electricity  or  magnetism,  registers  and  re- 
produces the  complex  sounds  of  the  human  voice.  This  marvellous 
instrument  is  becoming  well-known  under  the  name  of  the  Phono- 
graph or  Talking  Machine.3 

It  is  true  that  long  before  the  phonograph  had  been  heard  of 
various  attempts  [had  been  made  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  and 
some  of  these  attempts  had  been  marked  by  a  fair  measure  of  success. 
All  these  talking-machines,  however,  have  been  complicated  imitations 
of  our  vocal  organs.  Mr.  Edison,  proceeding  on  an  entirely  different 
track,  makes  no  attempt  to  imitate  the  structure  of  the  larynx  and 
other  organs  which  aid  the  production  of  speech ;  but  he  causes  the 
vibrations  of  the  voice  to  imprint  themselves  upon  a  metallic  surface 
from  which  the  original  sounds  are  capable  of  being  reproduced. 

Nothino-'.^jg,.  short,  can  be   simpler  than  the  mechanism  of  this 

*f^VW» 

*  Specification  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison  for  '  Improvements  in  Instruments  for 
controlling  by  Sound  the  Transmission  of  Electric  Currents,  and  the  Reproduction 
of  Corresponding  Sounds  at  a  Distance.'  Filed  January  30,  1878.  (No.  2909,  1877.) 

3  '  The  Phonograph.'  By  W.  H.  Preece.  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  May  10, 
1878,  p.  534.  Also  Nature,  rol.  xvii.  pp.  100,  469. 
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instrument.     It  consists  of  a  cylinder  mounted  on  a  horizontal  axle, 
and   capable  of  rotation  by   means  of  a  handle,  or  preferably,   as 
uniformity   of  speed    is   essential,   by   means   of  clockwork.      The 
cylinder  is  not  only  capable  of  rotation,  but  has  also  a  gentle  lateral 
movement,  which  is  effected  by  a  screw  cut  on  part  of  the  shaft,  and 
working  in  a  nut.     A  screw-thread  is  likewise  cut  on  the  cylinder, 
and  the  cylinder  itself  is  in  most  cases  coated  with  tin-foil.     This  foil 
is  gently  pressed  by  a  metal  pin,  or  style,  which  is  attached  to  a  thin 
disc  of  iron  furnished  with  a  funnel-shaped  mouthpiece  of  vulcanite. 
When  words  are  spoken  into  this  mouthpiece  the  vibrations  of  the 
air  are  communicated  to  the  metal  diaphragm,  and  the  pin  which  it 
carries  is  thus  thrown  into  agitation.     As  the  cylinder  slowly  travels 
along  it  is  constantly  pressed  by  this  style  ;  and  if  the  pressure  con- 
tinued uniform  a  spiral  furrow,  everywhere  of  equal  depth,  would  be 
traced   around  the  barrel.     But  when  the  voice  agitates   the  iron 
plate  the  pin  is  caused  to  press  unequally  upon  the  cylinder,  and  the 
metal  surface  is  therefore  indented  to  an  unequal  extent  in  different 
parts  of  the  winding  line.     While  the  foil  readily  yields  to  pressure, 
and  thus  offers  but  little  opposition  to  indentation,  its  lack  of  elas- 
ticity prevents  it  from  springing  back,  and  hence  the  impressions 
once  made   are   permanently   retained.     To    reproduce   the   sounds 
which  have  thus  been  impressed  upon  the  metal,  the  cylinder  has  to 
be  brought  back  to  its  original  position.     It  is  then  rotated  beneath 
the  pin,  which  is  jerked  up  and  down  as  the  elevations  and  depres- 
sions pass  beneath  it.     These  movements  of  the  pin  are  faithfully 
followed  by  the  metal  diaphragm,  which  throws  the  air  into  vibration, 
and  thus  produces  sounds  exactly  corresponding'with  those  by  which 
the   indentations   were   originally   produced.     As  the  pitch  of  the 
sound  is  altered  by  varying  the  velocity  of  rotation,  it  is  evident  that 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  voice  can  only  be  effected  by  causing  the 
cylinder  to  revolve  at  precisely  the   same   rate   as   that   which   it 
possessed  when  it  originally  received  the  sounds  that  it  is  seeking  to 
emit.     This  precision   of  movement  may  be  effected  by  means  of 
clockwork.     In  some  modifications  of  the  instrument,  it  has  been 
found  that  copper  and  even  iron  may  be  indented  by  the  movement 
of  the  pin. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  phonograph,  although  an 
extraordinary  instrument,  is  far  from  being  perfect  in  its  action.  It 
appears,  indeed,  to  be  incapable  of  producing  certain  sounds.  Even 
in  its  present  imperfect  form,  however,  it  promises  to  yield  results  of 
great  interest  to  the  student  of  acoustics.  An  ingenious  application 
has  been  suggested  by  the  President  of  the  American  Philological 
Society,  who  proposes  to  apply  it  to  the  preservation  of  the  languages 
of  some  of  the  tribes  of  North  American  Indians  who  are  fast  dying 
out,  and  whose  language  will  soon  Be  lost  unless  preserved  by  phono- 
graphic registration. 
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In  the  phonograph  and  in  the  telephone,  a  thin  metal  disc  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  vibration  by  the  human  voice.  In  order  to 
make  such  vibrations  visible,  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  takes  advantage  of 
the  extreme  tenuity  of  a  film  of  soap,  like  that  of  a  soap-bubble. 
This  forms  a  resonant  medium  of  great  delicacy,  which  strikingly 
exhibits  -to  the  eye  the  agitation  which  it  suffers  when  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  sounding  body.  The  experiments  are  best  made  with 
an  ingenious  instrument  lately  constructed  under  the  name  of  the 
Phoneidoscope.4 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  cylindrical  brass  tube,  of  L-shape, 
having  one  of  its  limbs  horizontal  and  the  other  vertical.  The 
horizontal  limb  is  furnished  with  a  caoutchouc  tube  which  terminates 
in  a  wooden  mouthpiece.  The  open  end  of  the  vertical  limb  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  brass  ring  which  supports  a  blackened  brass  disc  pierced 
with  an  aperture,  which  varies  in  size  and  shape  in  different  discs. 
This  aperture  is  covered  with  a  film  of  viscous  soap-solution,  which 
soon  becomes  sufficiently  thin  to  reflect  the  well-known  iridescent 
colours  which  confer  such  beauty  upon  a  common  soap-bubble.  On 
singing  near  the  mouthpiece,  the  air  in  the  tube  is  thrown  into  a 
state  of  vibration,  and  this  motion  is  immediately  taken  up  by  the 
soap-film.  The  rainbow-tinted  bands  of  colour  share  in  the  move- 
ment, and  arrange  themselves  in  definite  forms.  Regular  curved 
bands  may  be  seen  to  alternate  with  eddies  of  colour  which  rapidly 
revolve  around  fixed  centres.  An  endless  variety  of  patterns  may 
thus  be  obtained,  and  as  the  film  grows  thinner  and  thinner  the 
colours  often  become  extremely  gorgeous.  The  shape  and  size  of  the 
film  exert  considerable  influence  on  the  character  of  the  colour- 
figures,  as  may  be  seen  by  using  discs  with  apertures  of  different 
forms  and  magnitude.  Change  of  pitch  produces  remarkable  changes 
in  the  reflected  figures ;  and  it  may  generally  be  noted  that  the 
complexity  of  the  coloured  pattern  increases  with  the  acuteness  of 
the  sound.  Difference  of  timbre,  or  quality,  also  has  its  effect  upon 
these  phenomena,  as  is  well  seen  by  sounding  the  same  note  on 
different  instruments,  and  marking  the  corresponding  changes  in  the 
colour-figures.  It  appears,  however,  that  variations  in  intensity  or 
loudness  of  sound,  though  not  without  effect  on  the  rate  of  motion 
of  the  figures,  do  not  produce  decided  changes  of  pattern. 

In  Chladni's  well-known  experiments,  the  sonorous  vibrations 
of  a  plate  of  glass  or  metal  are  rendered  visible  by  means  of  sand 
lightly  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  sounding  body.  In  the 
Phoneidoscope  a  medium  of  excessive  delicacy  is  substituted  for  the 
glass  or  metal ;  and  the  interference-colours  displayed  by  this  gos- 
samer give  an  entirely  novel  and  beautiful  effect  to  the  experiment. 

*  « Sound  Colour-Figures.'  By  Sedley  Taylor.  Nature,  March  28,  1878,  p.  42G. 
'  The  Piioneidoscopc,  or  Instrument  for  observing  the  Coloured  Figures  reflected  from 
Liquid  Films  \mder  the  Action  of  Sonorous  Vibrations.'  (S.  C.  Tisley  and  Co., 
Brompton  Road,  London.) 
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By  the  application  of  magneto-electricity  to  the  production  of  the 
electric  light,  a  convenient  source  of  illumination,  remarkable  for  its 
intensity,  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  lighthouse  engineer. 
But,  powerful  as  this  light  unquestionably  is,  it  is  completely 
quenched  in  attempting  to  penetrate  those  dense  fogs  which  occa- 
sionally hang  over  our  shores.  Thus  our  coast-lights  become  least 
useful  just  when  they  are  most  needed.  The  mariner  is  therefore 
forced,  in  foggy  weather,  to  rely  upon  sound  rather  than  upon  light. 
Instead  of  looking  through  the  murky  atmosphere  for  a  gleam  of  light, 
he  listens  for  the  warning  voice  of  horn  or  whistle.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  bells  and  gongs  are  not  sufficiently  powerful  for  use 
as  fog-signals  on  a  large  scale ;  but  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
more  penetrating  sounds  emitted  by  horns  and  whistles,  blown  either 
by  steam  or  by  compressed  air.  Our  knowledge  of  the  transmission 
of  sound  under  various  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  was  curiously  de- 
fective until  Dr.  Tyndall,  as  scientific  adviser  to  the  Elder  Brethren 
of  the  Trinity  House,  undertook  a  memorable  series  of  observations 
on  this  subject.  These  researches  have  recently  been  extended  to 
explosive  signals,  and  the  results  of  the  latest  experiments  have  been 
communicated  to  the  Eoyal  Society.5  It  is  difficult  to  name  any 
application  of  science  more  beneficent  than  that  of  aiding  the 
mariner  amid  the  perils  incident  to  bad  weather;  and  hence  the 
subject  of  fog-signals  claims  attention  far  bejond  the  limits  of  scien- 
tific circles. 

When  Dr.  Tyndall  first  addressed  himself  to  this  subject,  now 
more  than  five  years  ago,  he  found  it  enshrouded  in  ignorance  as 
dense  as  the  fog  which  he  sought  to  penetrate.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
very  general  article  of  belief  among  men  of  science  that  fog  acts  with 
great  effect  in  checking  the  transmission  of  sound.  Probability 
favoured  the  notion  that  some  relation  subsists  between  the  optical 
opacity  of  the  air  and  its  acoustical  opacity — that,  in  fact,  the 
thicker  the  fog  the  greater  the  loss  of  sound.  To  the  astonishment 
of  most  people,  Dr.  Tyndall's  researches  showed  that  nothing  could  be 
more  unfounded  than  such  a  supposition.  Experiment  proved  be- 
yond suspicion  of  doubt,  that  on  many  days  when  the  air  is  clear  to 
the  vision,  it  is  obscure  to  sound ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  foggy 
day  may  be  remarkably  transparent  in  its  acoustical  behaviour.  In 
short,  permeability  to  sound  and  permeability  to  light  by  no  means  go 
together. 

In  some  of  the  earlier  experiments,  made  at  the  South  Foreland 
in  May  1873,  it  was  found  that  a  large  horn,  blown  by  compressed 
air,  and  a  powerful  steam-whistle,  were  inferior  to  an  18-pounder  gun 
in  their  power  to  make  themselves  heard  at  great  distances.  Nothing, 

8  '  Eecent  Experiments  on  Fog-Signals.'  By  Dr.  Tyndall,  F.E.S.  Proceedings 
of  the  Eoyal  Society,  No.  186,  p.  215.  (Read  March  21,  1878.)  See  also  an  abstract 
in  Nature,  April  4,  p.  456. 
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however,  could  be  more  rash  than  to  conclude  from  such  an  experiment 
that  the  superiority  will  always  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  gun. 
Indeed,  it  was  found  only  a  few  days  afterwards  that  the  guns  were  no 
better  than  the  horn  and  whistle  ;  and  on  another  occasion  the  gun 
was  decidedly  inferior  to  the  horn.  The  atmosphere  thus  appears  to 
exhibit  considerable  caprice  as  a  sound-carrier.  *  Even  within  a 
single  minute,'  said  Dr.  Tyndall,  '  the  air  as  a  vehicle  of  sound  under- 
went most  serious  variations.'  And  these  acoustical  variations,  be  it 
noted,  were  in  no  wise  connected  with  changes  in  the  transparency 
of  the  air.  Experiments  in  a  London  fog  afterwards  showed  that 
the  air  when  darkened  was  more  easily  penetrated  by  sound  than 
when  it  became  clear.  Nothing  indeed  was  more  satisfactorily  deduced 
from  these  researches  than  the  fact  that  sound  may  find  an  easy  path 
where  light  fails  to  make  way,  and  that  conversely  sound  may  be 
barred  where  light  passes  with  freedom. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  apparatus  used  in  these 
experiments  was  an  American  instrument  known  as  the  steam-syren, 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States  lighthouse  system  by 
the  late  Professor  Henry.  The  ordinary  syren  is  a  small  acoustical 
instrument  in  which  musical  sounds  are  produced  by  the  issue  of  air 
through  apertures  in  a  moveable  disc  which  rotates  near  a  similar 
fixed  disc.  When  the  holes  in  the  two  plates  coincide,  air  issues  ; 
when  they  do  not  coincide,  there  is  no  escape  of  air  ;  hence  the  instru- 
ment emits  a  succession  of  puffs  of  air,  which  blend  into  a  musical  note. 
The  fog-signal  acts  on  exactly  the  same  principle,  but,  instead  of  being 
worked  with  air  transmitted  from  a  bellows,  it  is  supplied  with  steam 
at  high  pressure ;  and  the  sonorous  waves  which  it  sends  forth  are 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  huge  conical  trumpet.  The  pitch  of 
the  sound  depends  on  the  number  of  puffs  projected  from  the  syren  in 
a  given  time ;  the  greater  the  velocity,  the  higher  the  note.  As  a  fog- 
signal  the  syren  works  best  when  generating  from.  400  to  480  waves 
per  second.  Again  and  again  in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  the 
syren  took  the  lead,  and  it  especially  asserted  its  superiority  over  other 
sounds  during  windy  and  rainy  weather.  '  In  rough  weather,'  says  Dr. 
Tyndall,  '  when  local  noises  interfere,  the  syren-sound  far  transcends 
all  other  sounds.'  In  fact,  of  all  signals  which  depend  on  sound,  the 
syren  was  on  the  whole  considered  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.6 

Nothing  has  hitherto  been  said  about  the  merits  of  the  gun  as  a 
fog-signal.  It  is  true  that  the  sound  of  n  gun,  though  loud,  is  not 
lasting,  and  that  local  sounds  and  opposing  winds  greatly  interfere 
with  its  audibility.  The  investigation,  however,  very  properly 
extended  to  guns,  and  it  was  found  that  in  certain  conditions  of  weather 
one  of  them — a  5^-inch  howitzer  firing  a  charge  of  3  Ibs.  of  powder — 

*  The  results  of  these  researches  on  fog-signals  were  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  and  to  the  Royal  Institution  ;  and  are  also  described  in  Dr.  Tyndall's 
treatise  on  Sound,  3rd  edition,  1875  (Longmans  and  Cc.\ 
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commanded  a  longer  range  than  either  whistle,  trumpet,  syren,  or 
any  other  sound-producer  against  which  it  was  pitted.  But  on 
many  other  occasions  the  same  gun  was  fairly  beaten  by  the  syren. 
Still  the  gun  as  a  fog-signal  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  ;  and  after 
pointing  out  the  objections  against  it,  Dr.  Tyndall  says  that  '  notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks  I  think  the  gun  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
first-class  signal.'  The  great  object  of  the  recent  series  of  experi- 
ments was  to  determine  the  best  form  of  the  gun,  and  to  compare  the 
merits  of  gunpowder  and  gun-cotton  as  sound-generators. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  suitable  form  of  gun  for  signalling, 
a  searching  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  by  the  constructors 
of  the  War  Department.  These  tests  with  model-guns  led  to  the 
selection  of  a  particular  form,  with  a  parabolic  muzzle  intended  to 
assist  in  projecting  the  sound  as  far  as  possible  out  to  sea.  An  ex- 
perimental gun  was  then  made  according  to  the  selected  pattern,  and 
tested  at  Shoeburyness  with  the  usual  charge  of  3  Ibs.  of  powder. 
Various  other  guns,  firing  a  similar  charge,  were  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  it ;  but  the  new  gun  unquestionably  asserted  its  superiority. 

Rapidity  of  explosion  greatly  affects  the  intensity  of  sound ;  and 
as  different  kinds  of  gunpowder  burn  at  different  rates,  it  might 
fairly  be  assumed  that  they  would  exhibit  variations  in  the  production 
of  sound.  Such  an  assumption  has  been  confirmed  by  experiment ; 
the  loudest  sound  having  been  yielded  by  the  finest-grained  powder, 
or  that  which  burns  most  rapidly.  Grun-cotton,  however,  may  be 
made  to  detonate  more  rapidly  than  any  kind  of  gunpowder ;  and 
hence  the  suspected  value  of  that  explosive  for  purposes  of  fog-sig- 
nalling. Nor  was  this  suspicion  contradicted  by  appeal  to  experi- 
ment. It  was  found,  in  fact,  that  1^  Ib.  of  gun-cotton  detonated  in 
the  focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector  overpowered  the  new  gun  fired  with 
a  3-lb.  charge  ;  while  the  same  weight  of  gun-cotton  exploded  in 
the  open  produced  a  sound  equal  to  that  of  the  gun. 

When  sound  is  strengthened  in  one  particular  direction,  it  is 
weakened  in  another.  The  explosion  of  the  powder  is  reinforced  by 
the  parabolic  muzzle,  and  that  of  the  gun-cotton  by  the  reflector ; 
hence,  while  these  sounds  were  strong  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  they 
were  much  weaker  overland.  It  was  possible  indeed  to  select  a 
position  in  which  the  gun-cotton  fired  in  the  open  beat  both  the  new 
gun  and  the  cotton  exploded  in  front  of  the  reflector.  From  such  a 
result  it  is  obvious,  that  when  it  is  required  to  propagate  sound  in  all 
directions — to  the  rear  of  the  signal,  not  less  than  to  the  front — 
preference  must  be  given  to  a  charge  of  gun-cotton  detonated  in  the 
open.  This  might  be  the  case,  for  instance,  on  some  of  the  promon- 
tories around  our  coast,  where  the  sea  bathes  the  land  on  almost  all 
sides,  and  where  consequently  the  use  of  a  parabolic  reflector,  or  of 
a  similarly  shaped  muzzle,  intended  to  project  the  sound  in  a  particular 
direction,  becomes  a  positive  disadvantage. 
VOL.  III.— No.  16.  4F 
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As  a  signal  in  rock-lighthouses,  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
mount  large  pieces  of  apparatus,  the  use  of  a  gun-cotton  rocket 
has  been  suggested  by  Sir  Eichard  Collinson,  the  Deputy  Master  of 
the  Trinity  House.  A  charge  of  gun-cotton  is  enclosed  in  the  head 
of  a  rocket,  which  is  projected  to  a  height  of  perhaps  1,000  feet,  when 
the  cotton  is  exploded  and  the  sound  shed  in  all  directions  over  earth 
and  sea.  Comparative  experiments  with  the  howitzer  and  the 
rockets  showed  that  the  former  was  beaten  by  rockets  containing 
12  ozs.,  8  ozs.,  and  even  as  little  as  4  ozs.  of  gun-cotton.  It  is 
notable  that  large  charges  do  not  show  themselves  so  superior  to 
small  charges  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Some  of  the  rockets 
were  heard  at  a  distance  of  25  miles.  Cotton-powder  was  also  pitted 
against  gun-cotton ;  but  they  were  found  to  be  practically  of  equal 
value  as  sound-producers. 

Such  experiments  as  those  noticed  above  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  great  value  of  the  gun-cotton  rocket,  under  certain  conditions,  as 
a  fog-signal.  Dr.  Tyndall,  who  proposes  to  distinguish  it  as  the  Col- 
linson Rocket,  suggests  that  it  may  not  only  be  applied  with  advantage 
in  association  with  lightships  and  lighthouses,  but  that  it  may  also 
be  turned  to  important  account  as  a  means  of  signalling  in  the  navy. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  marine  signalling,  attention  may 
be  called  to  an  ingenious  method  of  producing  signal-lights,  which  has- 
been  devised  by  Mr.  N.  J.  Holmes,  and  was  illustrated  at  the  recent 
soiree  of  the  Eoyal  Society.  In  this  method  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
well-known  property  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  when  prepared  under 
certain  conditions,  to  ignite  spontaneously  on  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. Pieces  of  common  chalk  heated  with  phosphorus  yield  a 
brownish  mass,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  calcium  phosphide  and 
phosphate.  It  is  the  phosphide  or  phosphuret  of  calcium  which  is 
the  active  constituent  of  the  signals.  In  fact,  when  this  substance 
is  brought  into  contact  with  water,  it  rapidly  evolves  spontane- 
ously inflammable  phosphine,  or  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  To 
utilise  this  light  as  a  signal  Mr.  Holmes  encloses  the  phosphide  in 
a  strong  metallic  vessel,  furnished  with  a  mechanical  arrangement 
for  the  automatic  admission  of  water  from  a  small  reservoir.  A  defi- 
nite quantity  of  water  is  thus  periodically  delivered  to  the  phosphide, 
and  the  gas  which  is  thus  generated  under  pressure  is  released  at 
stated  intervals  through  another  aperture.  On  each  discharge  of  gas 
more  water  is  introduced,  in  quantity  just  sufficient  for  the  production 
of  gas  for  the  next  discharge.  A  flash  of  light  accompanies  every 
emission  of  gas,  and  the  duration  of  this  flash  is  regulated  by  the  taps 
which  allow  ingress  of  water  and  egress  of  gas.  As  the  automatic  dis- 
charge-apparatus is  under  perfect  control,  it  can  be  arranged  to  produce 
flashing-signals  at  any  given  intervals  of  recurrence.  The  time  over 
which  the  signals  shall  extend  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  phosphide 
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of  calcium  stored  in  the  chamber.  The  flashes  may  recur  with  chrono- 
metrical  accuracy,  at  intervals  of  20, 40,  or  60  seconds  ;  and  the  appara- 
tus may  be  so  charged  that  the  signals  will  extend  over  periods,  varying 
from  one  hour  to  twenty  hours.  The  flashes  are  of  great  brilliancy, 
and  are  said  to  be  visible  in  ordinary  weather  for  a  distance  of  from 
six  to  eight  nautical  miles  ;  while  they  have  the  advantage  of  being 
inextinguishable  by  either  wind  or  water.7 

In  addition  to  these  flash-signals,  rescue-lights  have  been  con- 
structed on  similar  principles  by  Mr.  Holmes.  In  its  most  improved 
form  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylindrical  case  containing  the  calcic 
phosphide,  and  fitted  with  air-tight  covers  perforated  for  admission 
of  water  and  for  exit  of  gas.  These  perforations  are  securely  closed 
by  metal  coverings,  which  are  removed  when  the  apparatus  is  to  be 
used.  On  being  thrown  into  the  sea,  water  gains  access  through  one 
of  the  apertures  while  the  gas  is  emitted  through  the  other ;  and  the 
light  which  is  thus  spontaneously  produced  is  maintained  until  the 
store  of  phosphide  is  completely  spent.  As  an  adjunct  to  life-buoys 
the  rescue-lights  are  of  great  value.  If  a  sailor  have  the  misfortune 
to  fall  overboard  at  night,  he  usually  has  great  difficulty  in  finding- 
the  life-buoy  which  may  be  thrown  to  him ;  but  if  the  buoy  be  provided 
with  this  apparatus,  light  is  emitted,  and  the  man  is  guided  in  the- 
right  direction,  while  his  position  is  also  easily  marked  to  his  comrades 
who  steer  in  the  direction  of  the  rescue-light. 

It  was  a  famous  feat  of  a  conjuror  in  London,  many  years  ago,  to 
fire  a  pistol  on  the  stage  of  a  darkened  theatre,  when  the  house 
suddenly  became  illuminated.  There  is  indeed  no  difficulty  in 
simultaneously  igniting  a  moderate  number  of  jets  of  gas  by  means 
of  electricity.  But  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  extend  the  use  of  this 
agent  to  the  case  of  our  street-lamps,  where  it  becomes  necessary  to- 
produce  the  light  at  a  large  number  of  points  distributed  over  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  difficulties  have,  however,  been  ingeniously 
overcome  by  Mr.  St.  George  Lane  Fox,  who  has  recently  invented  a 
method  by  which  it  becomes  possible  to  light  almost  instantaneously 
several  thousand  lamps  from  a  single  station.  Still  the  great  novelty 
of  this  invention  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  mere  ignition  of  the  gas 
as  in  the  automatic  method  by  which  the  gas  is  turned  on  and  off. 
When  electricity  is  at  present  used  for  gas-lighting,  as  is  done  to  a 
small  extent  in  the  case  of  '  sunlights '  near  the  ceiling  of  a  large 
hall  or  in  other  situations  which  are  difficult  of  access,  it  is  necessary 
to  mechanically  turn  the  gas  on  at  the  main  before  the  electricity  can 
be  employed.  In  Mr.  Fox's  process,  however,  electricity  is  used  from' 
beginning  to  end,  and  manual  labour  is  entirely  dispensed  with.  Elec- 

7  For  details  see  Specification  of  Nathaniel  John  Holmes  for  '  Improvements  in 
the  Construction  of  Self-lighting  and  Inextinguishable  Signal  Lights  for  Marine  and 
other  Purposes.'  Filed  February  16,  1878.  (No.  3142,  1877.) 
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tricitv  turns  on  the  gas,  lights  it,  and  then  turns  it  off  when  re- 
quired. 

Each  gas-lamp  is  supplied  with  a  small  induction  coil,  the 
primary  wire  of  which  forms  part  of  the  general  circuit.  A  voltaic 
battery,  or  still  better  a  dynamo-electric  machine  at  the  central 
station,  acts  on  a  Kuhrnkorff  inductorium,  and  the  induced  current  is 
employed  to  charge  a  condenser  which  is  composed  of  alternate 
plates  of  glass  and  tinfoil.  When  this  accumulated  electricity  is 
suddenly  discharged  through  the  line-wire,  it  is  competent  to  pro- 
duce a  large  number  of  sparks  at  different  points  along  a  great 
length  of  wire.  Without  this  storing  up  of  electricity  in  the  con- 
denser, or  reservoir,  it  is  found  impossible  to  obtain  the  requisite  sparks. 

To  effect  the  automatic  admission  and  exclusion  of  the  gas,  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  the  magnetism  imparted  by  the  current  to  the 
soft  iron  core  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  little  induction- 
coil.  On  the  passage  of  the  current  through  the  primary  wire,  this 
core  becomes  magnetised,  and  its  poles  are  reversible  by  changing 
the  direction  of  the  current.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  magnetism 
to  impart  a  reciprocating  horizontal  movement  to  a  permanent  horse- 
shoe magnet,  suspended  on  pivots  over  the  coil.  The  movement  of 
the  permanent  magnet  turns  the  handle  attached  to  the  plug  of  a 
needle-tap,  and  thus  opens  and  closes  a  passage  for  the  gas.8 

In  recently  bringing  this  scheme  under  public  notice,  the  young 
and  promising  inventor  can  hardly  be  accused  of  undue  haste.  The 
scheme  has  in  fact  been  practically  worked  on  a  rather  extensive 
scale  during  the  last  year  by  permission  of  the  directors  of  the  (ras 
Light  and  Coke  Company.  In  an  experiment  recently  made,  with 
partial  success,  in  Pall  Mall,  the  conduct  ing-wire  was  placed  overhead ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  insulated  wire  would  be  carried  down  through 
the  hollow  body  of  the  post,  and  then  buried  underground.  Grave 
objection  has  been  raised  on  the  plea  that  large  districts  might 
suddenly  find  themselves  in  darkness  by  any  wanton  injury  to  the 
wires.  But  practical  telegraphists,  like  Mr.  Preece,  see  no  danger 
on  this  score.  Precisely  the  same  objection  was  raised  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  electric  telegraph  ;  and  yet  everybody  knows  that,  in 
times  of  peace,  telegraph  wires  are  rarely  if  ever  cut.  It  is  true  that 
injury  to  a  gas-wire  might  be  fraught  with  more  serious  disaster  than 
that  to  a  telegraph  line,  but  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
cording to  the  gas-line  protection  fully  commensurate  with  its  value. 
Many  years  before  electric  telegraphs  were  introduced,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  F.)  Ronalds,  the  inventor  of  a  telegraph,  anticipated  this 
objection.  After  recommending  that  the  line  should  be  protected 
from  'mischievously  disposed  persons'  by  burying  the  wires  in 
trenches,  which  could  be  made  deeper  if  found  necessary,  he  gives 
this  bit  of  practical  advice  : — '  Should  they  still  succeed  in  breaking 

8  '  Automatic  Gas -Light  ing.'     By  St.  George  Lane  Fox.    Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  March  8,  1878.     Also  Nature,  April  18,  p.  495. 
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the  communication  by  these  means,  hang  them  if  you  catch  them, 
damn  them  if  you  cannot,  and  mend  it  immediately  in  both  cases.' 
Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  such  extreme  measures  as  were 
recommended  in  1823  are  by  no  means  necessary;  and  there  is  surely 
no  reason  why  our  gas-wires  should  not  be  even  safer  than  our  tele- 
graph-wires. 

The  appearance  of  M.  Gaudry's  important  work  on  tertiary 
mammals  9  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  as  to  the  history  of  a  group  more  calculated  than  any 
other  to  throw  light  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution  by  furnishing  the 
actual  stages  through  which  the  animals  of  the  present  day  have 
passed  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  phase  of  their  history  in  time  in  which 
we  now  know  them.  The  advances  made  within  the  last  few  years 
in  this  domain  of  Biology  have  been  great  beyond  all  expectation ; 
the  researches  of  M.  Gaudry  himself  in  the  miocene  deposits  of 
Pikermi,  those  of  M.  Filhol  in  the  eocene  phosphorites  of  Quercy,  and 
above  all  those  of  Professor  Marsh  in  the  North  American  tertiaries, 
have  given  us  the  exact  pedigree  of  at  least  one  modern  genus,  and 
rendered  that  of  many  others  only  less  certain. 

Of  the  actual  origin  of  mammals  we  are  as  ignorant  as  ever. 
The  marsupials  of  the  trias  are  still  the  oldest  remains  of  the  group, 
and  these  show  no  approximation  to  any  of  the  lower  vertebrate 
classes.  Even  of  the  origin  of  the  various  mammalian  orders  we 
have  still  little  more  than  suggestive  hints ;  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  secondary  rocks  none  but  marsupial  remains  have  been 
found,  while  in  the  lowest  tertiaries  all  the  more  important  placental 
orders  have  taken  on  their  distinctive  characters,  and  are  already 
ungulates,  carnivores,  or  what  not,  without  any  possibility  of  mistake. 
When,  however,  we  come  to  the  lesser  groups,  to  the  sub-orders  and 
families,  all  classification  based  upon  recent  forms  breaks  down 
utterly,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  arrange  the  species  no  longer  in 
definite  groups,  but  in  series. 

The  group  about  which  the  fullest  information  has  been  obtained 
is  that  of  the  Ungulata,  and  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  that  large  and  varied  order  is  the  unearth- 
ing of  a  very  perfect  set  of  remains  of  an  animal  so  generalised  in 
structure,  that  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being,  not  perhaps  the 
actual  ancestor  of  the  group,  but  certainly  one  that  has  branched 
off  from  the  primitive  stock  at  a  very  early  period.  This  is  the  genus 
Coryphodon,  the  abundant  remains  of  which  in  the  lower  eocene  beds 
of  North  America  have  made  us  acquainted  with  every  important 
point  in  its  structure.10  It  has,  in  the  first  place,  five  toes  to  each  foot, 

9  Lea  Encluiinements  du  Monde  Animal  dans  les  Temps  Gtologiques.     Mammiferes 
ertlaires.    Paris,  1878. 

10  Marsh,  <  Principal  Characters  of  the   Coryphodon'udas.'     Am.  Jour,  of  Scl.  and 
Arts,  vol.  xiv.  1877. 
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a  primitive  state  of  things  not  found  in  any  ungulate  at  the  present 
day  ;  of  these  toes  the  third  is  the  largest,  so  that  Coryphodon  has 
already  deviated  from  the  common  ungulate  stock  towards  the  odd- 
toed  division  of  the  group.  Then  there  are  forty-four  teeth,  a 
number  characteristic  of  the  least  modified  members  of  all  orders  of 
mammalia.  But  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  Coryphodon 
is  the  character  of  its  brain,  which  has  been  thoroughly  made  out  by 
Professor  Marsh  by  means  of  casts  of  the  interior  of  the  brain-case, 
and  which  was  considerably  smaller,  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  skull, 
than  that  of  many  modern  reptiles ;  the  cerebral  hemispheres  were 
hardly,  if  at  all,  wider  than  the  spinal  cord ;  the  olfactory  lobes  were 
immense ;  and  the  cerebellum  was  transversely  expanded  and  as 
large  as  all  the  rest  of  the  organ  put  together.  Some  notion  as  to 
the  size  of  the  brain  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  species 
figured  by  Professor  Marsh,  the  skull  of  which  is  about  the  size  of 
that  of  a  small  sheep,  the  brain  is  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

Agreeing  with  Coryphodon  in  the  possession  of  five  complete 
toes,  but  otherwise  modified  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  is 
the  group  of  Dinocerata,11  three  genera  of  which  have  been  found 
by  Professor  Marsh  in  the  middle  eocene  of  Wyoming.  Dinoceras 
was  nearly  as  large  as  an  elephant,  but  with  shorter  legs ;  its  skull 
was  about  a  yard  long,  and  provided  with  three  pairs  of  horn-cores, 
but  its  brain  could  not  have  exceeded  four  or  five  inches  in  length, 
and  was  narrow  enough  to  be  drawn  through  the  neural  canals  of 
most  of  the  vertebrae.  It  seems  certain  that  Dinoceras  must  have 
branched  off  at  a  very  early  period  from  the  primitive  ungulate 
stock,  that  it  rapidly  attained  perfection,  and  that  it  then  as  rapidly 
.became  extinct,  leaving  no  descendants. 

Keturning  to  the  lower  eocene,  we  find,  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds,  a  large  number  of  hoofed  animals,  provided  for  the  most  part 
with  either  three  or  four  toes  on  the  fore  foot  and  three  on  the  hind 
foot,  the  third  digit  in  both  cases  being  the  largest.  The  teeth  in  these 
earliest  perissodactyles  were  forty-four  in  number,  and  the  patterns  of 
the  grinders  bore  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  recent  tapirs. 
Of  these  forms  many,  such  as  the  Palceotheria,  sooner  or  later  became 
«xtinct,  but  from  others  are  descended  the  three  families  of  odd-toed 
ungulates  of  the  present  day — the  tapirs,  rhinoceroses,  and  horses,  all 
of  which  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the  first  place  in  the  American 
continent,  and  to  have  migrated  subsequently  to  the  Old  World.12 

Of  these  three  families  that  of  the  tapirs  is  by  far  the  most 
^generalised,  and  is  represented  in  the  American  lower  eocene  by 
Helaletes,  a  small  tapiroid  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  fox.  From 
this  the  passage  is  easy  through  Tapiravus  of  the  lower  miocene,  to 

11  Marsh,  '  Principal  Characters  of  the  Dinocerata."    Am.  Jour,  of  Sci.  and  Arts, 
vol.  xi.  1876. 

12  Marsh,  Introduction  and  Succession  of  Vertebrate  Life  in  America.     1877. 
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the  true  tapirs,  which  first  make  their  appearance,  in  America  in  the 
pleistocene,  in  Europe  in  the  middle  miocene. 

Helaletes  seems  to  have  been  the  ancestor  not  only  of  the  tapir 
but  of  the  rhinoceros,  as  it  is  closely  related,  through  the  middle 
eocene  Hyrachyus,  with  Amynodon,  an  upper  eocene  form  resem- 
bling the  tapir  in  many  respects,  such  as  the  presence  of  the  fifth 
toe  on  the  fore  foot,  but  showing  undoubted  evidence  of  its  approach 
to  the  rhinoceros  type  in  many  important  particulars,  amongst  others 
in  the  fact  that  the  inner  incisors  drop  out  in  the  adult.  This  genus 
leads  us  to  Aceratherium  of  the  middle  miocene,  which  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  hornless  rhinoceros  with  four  toes  instead  of  three  in 
the  fore  foot.  The  transitional  characters  between  this  genus  and  the 
various  species  of  rhinoceros  are  extremely  instructive.  Aceratherium 
itself,  for  instance,  being  hornless,  had  comparatively  small  and  weak 
nasal  bones ;  but  from  this  condition  of  things  every  gradation  is  found 
up  to  the  most  specialised  forms  of  rhinoceros,  provided  with  immensely 
large  and  strong  nasals,  roughened  for  the  attachment  of  the  horn,  and 
supported  beneath  by  a  bony  plate.  With  regard  to  the  dentition, 
too,  the  stages  are  equally  clear.  In  Amynodon,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  inner  incisors  drop  out  early ;  but,  before  their  loss, 
there  is  the  complete  number  of  three  incisors  and  one  canine  on  eacli 
side  of  each  jaw.  In  Aceratherium  a  pair  of  incisors  and  the  canines  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  two  pairs  of  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw  are  lost ;  while, 
in  the  modern  species  of  rhinoceros,  the  canines  are  not  developed  at 
all,  and  the  incisors  are  either  wholly  absent  or  are  represented  by  a 
single  small  tooth  on  each  side. 

Allied  in  certain  respects  to  the  rhinoceroses,  but  forming  an 
altogether  distinct  line,  is  the  extinct  family  Brontotherida,  several 
genera  of  which  are  found  in  the  lower  miocene  of  North  America.13 
These,  like  the  Dinocerata,  were  of  elephantine  bulk,  and  were  pro- 
vided with  a  pair  of  large  horn-cores,  set  transversely  like  those  of 
Dinoceras,  not  one  behind  the  other  like  those  of  the  rhinoceros.  But 
even  in  the  case  of  this  highly  specialised  group,  which,  as  far  as  is 
known  at  present,  occurs  only  in  the  miocene,  there  are  linking  forms 
connecting  it  with  the  more  generalised  perissodactyles  of  the  lower 
eocene. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  third  existing  genus  of  odd-toed 
ungulates,  that  of  the  horses,  the  evidence  is  no  longer  fragmentary. 
The  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  horse  are  now  to  be  ranked  amongst 
the  facts  of  science,  and  the  famous  story  of  its  descent,  already 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  furnishes  us  at  once  with  a  proof  of  the 
doctrine  which  forms  the  chief  corner-stone  of  Biology,  and  with  a 
wholesome  distrust  of  those  ingenious  genealogical  trees  by  which  the 
ancestry  of  every  group  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  is  made 

18  Marsh,  <  Principal  Characters  of  the  Brontotheridoe.'  Am.  Journ.  of  Sci.  and 
Arts,  1876. 
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so  clear  to  the  uninitiated.  The  value  of  the  case  in  question  lies, 
not  merely  in  the  perfect  set  of  structural  gradations,  but  in  the 
fact  that  the  forms  exhibiting  these  gradations  occur  in  a  definite 
order  in  time,  the  more  specialised  appearing  in  every  instance  later 
than  the  less  specialised.  The  founder  of  the  equine  house  is  the 
lower  eocene  Eohippus,  a  tapiroid  animal  about  the  size  of  a  fox 
with  forty-four  teeth,  short  crowned  molars  differing  in  form  from  the 
premolars,  distinct  ulna  and  fibula,  four  complete  toes  and  one  rudi- 
mentary toe  on  the  fore  foot,  and  three  toes  on  the  hind  foot.  This 
is  replaced  in  the  middle  eocene  by  Orohippus,  a  slightly  larger 
animal,  differing  from  its  predecessor  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  the 
rudimentary  fifth  digit  in  the  fore  foot,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  last 
premolar  resembles  the  molars  in  form.  In  the  lower  miocene 
Orohippus  is  no  longer  found,  but  its  place  is  taken  by  Mesohippus, 
in  which  the  fore  foot  has  only  three  complete  toes  and  a  rudimentary 
fourth,  the  ulna  is  no  longer  distinct  from  the  radius,  and  the  fibula  is 
incomplete,  two  of  the  premolars  are  molar-like,  and  the  whole  animal 
has  attained  the  size  of  a  sheep.  Miohippus  of  the  upper  miocene 
is  still  larger,  and  both  in  size  and  structure  leads  to  Protohippu» 
of  the  lower  pliocene,  the  size  of  an  ass,  with  three  toes  to  each 
foot,  the  middle  one  only  reaching  the  ground,  and  the  two  lateral 
ones  forming  dew-claws.  The  ulna  and  fibula  are  still  more  reduced, 
and  the  grinders  very  equine.  In  Pliohippua  of  the  middle  pliocene 
the  dew-claws  have  disappeared,  and  of  the  second  and  fourth  digits 
only  the  metapodials  are  left,  forming  a  pair  of  splint  bones.  Lastly, 
in  the  upper  pliocene,  the  series  culminates  in  the  modern  genus 
Equus,  the  latest  and  most  perfect  of  the  long  series  of  forms,  the 
gradations  between  which,  in  order  of  succession,  in  structure,  and  in 
size  are  as  complete  as  they  can  well  be.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  have  mentioned  only  the  genera  of  the  horse's  progenitors. 
Professor  Marsh  has  found  no  less  than  forty  intermediate  species 
between  Eohippus  and  Equua. 

Of  the  even-toed  section  of  Ungulata,  the  pigs  constitute  the 
least  specialised  family ;  amongst  other  things  the  possession  of 
forty-four  teeth,  and  of  four  complete  and  functional  toes  to  each 
foot,  stamps  them  at  once  as  being  the  modern  representatives  of  an 
ancient  line.  In  consequence  of  this  primitive  type  of  structure  the 
changes  undergone  by  the  pigs  and  their  ancestors  in  the  immense 
interval  of  time  between  the  lower  eocene  and  the  present  day  are 
comparatively  slight.  Still  the  line  of  descent  of  the  American  genus 
— the  peccary — seems  tolerably  clear  ;  it  can  be  traced  back  through 
Thinohyus  of  the  upper  miocene,  Perchcerus  of  the  lower  miocene, 
and  Helohyus  of  the  middle  eocene,  to  the  lower  eocene  Eohyus, 
the  oldest  artiodactyle  known. 

All  these  pig-like  forms  have  teeth  provided  with  conical  cusps, 
which,  when  worn,  produce  a  circular  mark  on  the  grinding  surface. 
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But  in  the  middle  eocene  of  western  North  America  occurs  the  genus 
Homacodon,  closely  allied  to  Helohyus,  but  with  the  cusps  on  the 
molars  somewhat  triangular  instead  of  regularly  conical,  so  that, 
when  worn,  they  assume  the  form,  not  of  circles,  but  of  crescents. 
Homacodon  is,  then,  a  transitional  genus  ;  it  is  essentially  a  pig,  but, 
in  its  teeth,  approaches  to  the  ruminating  division  of  artiodactyles, 
which  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  non-ruminating  series  at 
the  present  day  by  the  perfectly  crescentic  pattern  of  the  grinding 
teeth. 

In  the  upper  eocene  undoubted  Kuminants  are  found,  and  from 
this  period  to  the  middle  miocene  great  numbers  of  species  occur 
which  approach  to  the  pig-type  in  much  the  same  way  as  Homacodon 
approaches  to  the  ruminant  type.  Such  are  Xiphodon  and  Amphi- 
meryx  of  the  upper  eocene  of  Europe,  Oromeryx  and  Parameryx  of 
the  corresponding  American  deposits,  and  Oreodon  of  the  American 
middle  miocene,  all  of  which  have  an  even  series  of  forty-four  teeth, 
crescent-marked  grinders,  and  four  perfectly  distinct  and  well- 
developed  toes.  The  remains  of  many  of  these  are  found  in  such 
numbers  that  they  evidently  lived  in  great  herds  like  the  antelopes 
of  the  present  day,  but  in  the  middle  miocene  they  gave  way  to  the 
more  specialised  ruminating  forms,  the  antelopes,  stags,  and  camels, 
existing  genera  of  all  of  which  occur  in  the  middle  miocene  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  One  family,  however,  has  come  down  from  this  primitive 
ruminant  stock  with  comparatively  little  change  ;  this  is  the  family 
Tragulidce — the  Chevrotains — the  members  of  which  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  pigs  than  any  existing  ruminants,  especially  in  the 
structure  of  their  feet.  They  have,  in  fact,  the  metapodial  bones  of 
their  four  toes  quite  distinct,  and  the  outer  toes,  those  forming  the 
dew-claws,  larger  than  in  any  other  member  of  the  group.  They 
may  thus  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  in  point  of  structure  to 
the  more  specialised  ruminants  such  as  the  antelopes,  as  Protohippus 
bears  to  the  horse. 

The  clearest  case  of  descent  yet  made  out  amongst  the  ruminants 
is  that  of  the  llamas  or  American  Camelidce.  One  of  the  generalised 
eocene  forms — Parameryx — is  connected  by  close  ties  of  relationship 
with  the  middle  miocene  Pccbrotherium,  an  undoubted  cameloid 
genus,  but  with  a  complete  set  of  incisor  teeth  and  distinct  meta- 
podials.  This  is  replaced  in  the  lower  pliocene  by  Procamelus,  in 
which  the  third  pair  of  incisors  only  were  permanent,  the  second  pair 
remaining  unprotruded  till  adult  life,  and  the  first  falling  out  at  an 
early  period :  the  metapodials,  moreover,  remained  distinct  until 
comparatively  late  in  life,  but  became  united  in  the  full-grown  animal. 
From  this,  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  llamas,  in  which  only  the 
third  incisors  are  left,  and  the  metapodials  unite  before  birth  into 
the  characteristic  cannon-bone. 

There  is  also  some  interesting,  though  far  from  complete,  evidence 
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as  to  the  origin  of  the  highly  specialised  family  (7erwcZo?.14  The 
oldest  undoubted  member  of  the  family  is  Dremotherium  of  the 
European  lower  miocene,  an  entirely  hornless  stag ;  this  is  succeeded 
in  the  middle  miocene  by  Procervulus,  which  was  provided  with 
simple  non-deciduous  horns,  or,  in  other  words,  had  not  acquired  the 
special  characteristic  of  the  family — annually  renewed  antlers. 
Dicroceras,  of  the  same  period,  shows  another  instructive  stage  ; 
its  antlers  have  two  tynes — that  is,  are  in  the  condition  of  those  of  a 
two-year-old  stag  of  the  present  day — and  the  '  burr,'  or  projecting 
ring  of  bone  separating  the  deciduous  'beam'  of  the  antler  from 
the  permanent  '  pedicel,'  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  skull, 
instead  of  being  close  to  it,  as  in  the  modern  deer,  so  that  in  Dicro- 
ceras  a  far  smaller  portion  of  the  antler  was  shed  than  in  existing 
forms. 

Many  important  facts  are  now  known  as  to  the  probable  history 
of  the  elephant.15  The  least  modified  Proboscidean  is  the  middle 
miocene  species  Mastodon  angustidens,  which  has  molars  with  three 
or  four  rows  of  conical  cusps,  very  much  like  those  of  the  pig ;  in  M. 
elephantoides  the  number  of  rows  of  cusps  is  increased  to  ten,  and 
the  cusps  themselves  are  so  closely  set  as  to  form  regular  transverse 
ridges,  the  valleys  between  which  contain  a  little  cement.  In  ElepTias 
ganesa  the  valleys  are  '  deeper,  and  the  quantity  of  cement  greater, 
and  from  this  condition  of  things  every  gradation  is  found  up  to  the 
recent  elephants,  in  which  the  ridges  and  their  intervening  valleys 
are  nearly  as  deep  as  the  vertical  height  of  the  tooth,  and  the  valleys 
are  completely  filled  up  with  cement.  Besides  the  complication  of 
their  molars,  elephants  are  distinguished  from  mastodons  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  only  one  set  of  these  teeth,  but  Elephas  planifrons, 
one  of  the  species  discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer  in  the  Siwalik  Hills, 
had  two  sets  of  teeth,  like  a  mastodon,  while  on  the  other  hand 
Mastodon  americanus  had  but  one  set,  like  an  elephant. 

Before  leaving  the  herbivorous  mammals,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  the  remarkable  series  of  forms  discovered  by  Professor  Marsh 
in  the  North  American  Eocene,  and  placed  by  him  in  a  separate 
order — that  of  the  Tillodontia.™  The  type  genus  of  the  group, 
Tillotherium,  was  about  half  or  two- thirds  the  size  of  a  tapir.  The 
skeleton,  on  the  whole,  resembles  that  of  the  Carnivora  ;  the  skull, 
for  instance,  is  remarkably  bear-like,  but  the  molar  teeth  are  of  a 
decided  ungulate  pattern,  and  the  front  of  each  jaw  bears,  instead  of 
the  six  small  incisors  of  a  carnivore,  or  of  a  generalised  ungulate, 
two  large  chisel-shaped  incisors,  quite  like  those  of  a  rat  or  a  beaver. 
So  that  this  anomalous  animal  shows  undoubted  affinities  to  no  less 
than  three  orders  of  mammals — the  ungulates,  the  rodents,  and  the 
carnivores. 

14  Gaudry,  op*  tit.  ls  Ibid. 

w  Marsh,  'Principal  Characters  of  the  Tillodontia.'      Am.  Jonrn.  of  Sci.  and 
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Of  the  Carnivora,17  the  oldest  representative,  and  indeed  the 
oldest  tertiary  mammal  yet  discovered,  is  Arctocyon  prim  cevus.  The 
skull  of  this  animal  was  more  or  less  like  that  of  a  bear,  but 
approached  in  many  important  particulars  to  that  of  the  modern 
marsupials,  particularly  the  Thylacine.  Amongst  other  indications 
of  a  low  organisation  is  the  size  of  the  brain-case,  which  is  as  small 
for  a  carnivore  as  that  of  Coryphodon  for  a  herbivore. 

In  the  lower  and  middle  eocene  a  number  of  remains  have  been 
found,  referred  to  the  genera  Hycenodon,  Pterodon,  Proviverra,  &c., 
which,  like  Arctocyon,  approach  so  nearly  to  the  marsupials  that  many 
naturalists  have  been  inclined  to  place  them  in  that  group,  rather 
than  among  the  placental  Carnivora.  In  Hycenodon,  for  instance, 
the  grinders  increase  regularly  in  size  from  the  first  to  the  last,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  Thylacine,  whereas  in  recent  Carnivora  the  rule  is 
for  the  last  premolar  in  the  upper  jaw  and  the  first  molar  in  the 
lower  jaw  to  be  the  largest  teeth.  On  the  other  hand  the  lower  jaw 
of  Hycenodon  has  not  the  inflexed  angle  which  characterises  marsu- 
pials, and  M.  Filhol  has  shown  that  all  its  premolars  were  preceded 
by  milk-teeth,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  certainly  tends  towards  the 
higher  group,  although  exhibiting  characters  so  low  and  generalised 
that  it  cannot  be  placed  in  any  section  of  existing  Carnivora.  The 
same  is  true  of  many  of  the  other  eocene  genera ;  in  one  of  these, 
Proviverra  Cayluxi,  M.  Filhol  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
a  perfect  natural  cast  of  the  brain-case,  and  this  shows,  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  brain,  as  far  at  least  as  its  external  charac- 
ters were  concerned,  was  as  low  as  that  of  a  marsupial.  The  hemi- 
spheres were  small,  and  left  quite  uncovered  the  large  olfactory  lobes  ; 
not  only  was  the  cerebellum  uncovered  by  the  hemispheres,  but  the 
two  did  not  even  meet,  and  allowed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  optic 
lobes  to  be  seen  in  the  interval  between  them.  Altogether  there 
seems  no  room  for  doubt  that  these  ancestral  carnivores  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  mesozoic  marsupials,  and  we  have  thus  a  clear 
case  of  the  evolution  of  a  whole  order,  and  not  merely  of  the  families 
and  genera  of  an  order,  as  with  the  Ungulata. 

In  the  middle  and  upper  eocene,  remains  of  many  extinct  car- 
nivorous animals  are  found,  all  of  which  tend  to  bridge  over  the  gulf 
between  existing  families.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is 
Cynodon,  the  sixteen  species  of  which  so  completely  unite  the  two 
groups  of  dogs  and  civets,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  where 
dog  passes  into  Cynodon,  or  Cynodon  into  civet. 

Equally  clear  is  the  relationship  between  civets  and  hysenas. 
Ictitherium  Orbignyi  of  the  Upper  Miocene  is  an  undoubted  viverrine, 
and,  like  all  existing  members  of  the  civet  family,  has  two  fair-sized 
molars  succeeding  the  large  fourth  premolar.  Ictitherium  robustum 
has  the  same  number  of  teeth,  but  the  molars,  especially  the  second, 

17  Gaudry,  op.  oit. 
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are  considerably  reduced  in  size,  while  the  fourth  premolar  is  pro- 
portionately larger.  In  Ictitherium  hipparionum  the  reduction  of 
the  molars  and  the  increase  of  the  fourth  premolar  is  carried  still 
farther,  and  the  first  molar  is  placed  internal  to,  instead  of  directly 
behind,  the  premolar.  In  Hycenictis  grmca,  which  in  other  respects 
closely  resembles  the  last  species,  the  second  molar  has  disappeared 
altogether,  the  first  is  quite  internal  to  the  premolar,  and  the  latter 
tooth  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bear  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  great  c  carnassial '  of  the  hyaena. 

These  facts  certainly  seem  to  show  that  hyaenas  are  derived  from 
some  viverrine  form ;  but  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to  suppose  that 
the  species  just  mentioned,  all  of  which  occur  together  in  the  upper 
miocene  of  Pikermi,  are  the  actual  steps  in  the  process.  It  may,  in 
fact,  be  taken  as  certain  that  they  are  merely  indications  of  those 
steps,  and  that  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  the  hyaena  is  now  in  the 
same  condition  as  that  of  the  evolution  of  the  horse  was  before  Prof. 
Marsh's  discoveries  in  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

In  about  the  same  state  is  the  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
bears.  In  the  middle  eocene  occurs  the  genus  Amphicyon,  a  dog-like 
animal,  but  with  its  molars  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  dog, 
and  its  fourth  premolar  or  carnassial  less  scissor-like.  Hycenarctos 
hemicyon  of  the  middle  miocene  has  very  similar  teeth,  but  in  Hyce- 
narctos sivalensis  the  carnassial  has  quite  lost  its  scissor-blade 
character,  and  become  tubercular,  and  the  large  molars  have  four 
instead  of  three  lobes ;  the  anterior  premolars,  moreover,  are  very 
small,  and  altogether  the  dentition  comes  very  near  to  that  of  the 
bears.  There  is  thus  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  bears  and 
dogs  are  derived  from  a  common  ancestor,  the  dental  characters  of 
which  were  more  canine  than  ursine. 

"We  saw  that  among  the  herbivorous  forms,  two  groups — the 
Dinocerata  and  Brontotheridae — attained  a  very  high  degree  of 
specialisation,  and  then  became  extinct,  leaving  apparently  no  de- 
scendants. A  similar  case  occurs  among  the  carnivores,  in  Machcero- 
dus,  the  great  sabre-toothed  tiger,  the  teeth  of  which — notably  the 
canines,  six  inches  in  length — attained  the  very  limit  of  specialisation 
for  predacious  purposes.  Machcerodus  is  first  known  in  the  middle 
miocene,  and  lived  through  the  pliocene  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds,  but  became  extinct  in  the  quaternary  epoch,  leaving  its  less 
modified  relatives  in  possession  of  the  field. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  history  of  the  marine  mammals 18  is  at 
present  very  fragmentary,  but  enough  is  known  to  make  it  seem 
highly  probable  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  ordinary  terres- 
trial mammals.  The  Cetacea  are  undoubtedly  connected  with 
the  seals  through  the  curious  Zeuglodons  of  the  eocene,  which  are 
so  far  intermediate  between  the  two  groups,  that,  while  they  are 

18  Gaudrj,  op.  cit. 
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placed  by  most  naturalists  among  the  Cetacea,  M.  Gaudry  classes 
them  with  seals  and  walruses. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sirenia  or  so-called  herbivorous  cetacea,  again, 
we  have  an  interesting  transition  form  in  the  miocene  genus  Pug- 
meodon,  which,  instead  of  the  mere  bar  of  bone  representing  the 
pelvis  in  recent  Sirenia,  has  a  well-shaped  though  small  pelvis,  with 
an  acetabulum  so  perfectly  formed  that  it  must  have  given  articulation 
to  a  thigh-bone.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  late  appearance  in  time  of 
both  the  Sirenia  and  Cetacea,  tells  strongly  against  Bronn's  terripetal 
law,  according  to  which  mammals  were  originally  aquatic,  the  modern 
terrestrial  forms  being  the  descendants  of  marine  ancestors. 

The  lemurs — the  lowest  of  the  Primates  19 — are  distinctly  related  to 
the  Insectivora  by  many  and  important  structural  characters.  Com- 
parative anatomy,  therefore,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  derivation 
of  the  primates  from  insectivorous  forms.  According  to  M.  Gaudry, 
the  earliest  lemurs  show  an  undoubted  relationship  with  Ungulata. 
The  upper  eocene  Adapis,  for  instance,  has  transversely  ridged 
molars,  so  much  like  those  of  pachyderms  that  it  was  placed  in  the 
latter  group  by  Cuvier.  Cebockcerus,  again,  another  upper  eocene 
genus,  has  molars'  marked  with  four  conical  cusps,  inclining  in  some 
cases  to  a  crescentic  form.  It  is  quite  possible  that  both  the  Ungulata 
and  the  Primates  have  proceeded  from  a  common  insectivorous  stock. 

The  highest  primate  hitherto  found  fossil  is  Dryopithecus 
Fontani,  from  the  middle  miocene  of  Saint-Gaudens.  This  was  an 
anthropoid  ape,  nearly  as  tall  as  a  man,  and  approaching  to  man  in 
many  important  particulars.  The  molars  bear  the  closest  resem- 
blance to  those  of  a  modern  Australian,  and  there  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  last  molar  came  into  use  after  the  canine,  like  the 
human  *  wisdom  tooth.'  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in  the 
'  calcaire  de  Beauce '  (middle  miocene)  flints  are  found,  which  are  so 
chipped  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  having  been  worked  into 
implements.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  the  case,  but  if 
it  should  turn  out  to  be  so,  one  will  be  driven  to  believe,  with  M. 
Gaudry,  that  they  were  chipped  by  Dryopithecus. 

w  Gaudry,  op.  cit. 
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LIBERTY  IN  THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 


FOR  a  period  of  five  or  six  weeks,  the  people  of  this  country,  pain- 
fully hungry  for  information  as  to  the  fluctuating  course  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  have  been  put  upon  short  commons.  Under 
no  government,  however  despotic,  could  a  nation  have  been  placed 
more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  its  rulers,  or  those  rulers  invested 
with  a  more  perfect  freedom  to  provide  for  the  future,  and  to  retrieve 
the  past.  It  was  their  duty  to  claim  this  freedom,  and  to  enforce  this 
exclusion,  if  they  thought  it  requisite  for  the  public  interest :  and  it 
was  our  duty  to  admit  the  claim,  when  it  was  made  at  the  close  of 
the  vacation.  We  may  learn,  before  these  pages  go  to  press,  how  this 
golden  opportunity  has  been  used,  and  whether  common  sense  and 
sound  principle  have  at  length  been  allowed  to  take  the  place  of 
incessant  cavil  and  the  persistent  preference  of  some  small  advan- 
tages on  the  diplomatic  chessboard  to  the  promotion  of  the  great  un- 
dying purposes,  which  are  associated  with  the  settlement  of  the  East. 

But  we  cannot  complain  that  the  interval  has  been  one  of  stag- 
nation. If  the  international  dispute  has  been  withdrawn  from  our 
eyes,  a  constitutional  controversy  has  been  but  too  prominently  forced- 
upon  them.  On  the  day  after  Parliament  separated,  we  learned 
through  the  public  journals  that  seven  thousand  men  of  the  native 
Indian  forces  were  under  orders  to  move,  and  were  about  to  traverse, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  land  in  Malta. 

So  startling  was  the  novelty  of  this  proceeding  that,  after  the  first 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  intelligence  had  been  set  aside  by  the 
faultless  accuracy  of  its  form,  the  first  thought  that  sprang  up  in  the 
minds  alike  of  approvers  and  opponents  was  this.  It  could  not  be, 
that  such  a  stride  had  been  made  into  the  region  of  unknown 
practice  and  unexamined  principle  for  the  sake  of  eking  out  the 
supply  of  Imperial  forces  by  the  trumpery  addition  of  these  few 
thousands.  No :  it  was  the  tapping  of  a  copious  spring,  and  this  was 
but  the  first  gush  of  the  water.  Not  seven,  but  seventy,  or  if  need 
were,  seven  hundred  thousand  men  were  easily  obtainable  from  the 
vast  reservoir  of  the  Indian  Empire ;  and  the  eighty  millions  upon 
whom  Ei issia  draws  for  her  military  force,  would  shrink  into  insignifi- 
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oance  before  the  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  the  Indian  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen.  Accordingly,  on  the  side  of  the  approvers,  the 
measure  was  hailed  as  being  a  no  every-day  expedient  of  politics  but 
a  true  stroke  of  genius  ;  and  on  this  very  ground,  that  it  was  both  the 
symbol  and  the  vanguard,  in  a  country  heretofore  labouring  under 
the  serious  disease  of  the  Greek  o\i^avOpwjrla  or  man-paucity,  of  an 
unlimited  supply. 

On  the  other  side,  minds  are  more  hampered  by  the  necessity  of 
meditation.  There  is  not  an  equal  facility  of  rushing  to  conclusions. 
What  appeared  at  once  was,  that  the  approach  of  the  Indian  troops 
afforded  much  material  for  reflection.  The  more  of  this  was  given,  the 
more  did  it  demand.  Points  of  doubt  and  apprehension  gathered, 
and  spread,  and  lay  laden  on  one  another  round  about  the  original 
nucleus  of  fact,  even  as  in  a  great  firework  a  single  small  spiral  at  the 
centre  grows  itself,  and  lights  up  a  multitude  of  others,  until  '  their 
name  is  legion.'  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  multiplying  centres  are 
in  this  case  not  centres  of  light,  but  of  darkness.  Into  the  foreground 
there  advanced  most  properly  those  portions  of  the  case,  which  bore 
immediately  upon  the  principles  of  freedom  and  of  law.  They  took 
definite  form  in  a  proposition,  submitted  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Lord  Hartington  with  conspicuous  ability  and  moderation. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  explain  its  particular 
terms :  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  state  the  most  important  of  the  con- 
tentions advanced  in  one  of  our  few  historical  debates. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  authors  of  the  measure  are  charged 
with  a  breach  of  the  Bill  of  Eights,  or  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  or  both. 
This  is  an  error.  They  are  charged  with  the  breach  of  something 
even  higher  than  either;  of  one  among  the  immemorial  unwritten 
laws,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Burke,  it  was  the  glory  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  not  to  create  but  to  re-affirm,  and  to  place  beyond  the 
reach  of  desecrating  hands.  The  Mutiny  Act  does  not  enact,  but  re- 
cites, that  it  is  against  law  to  raise  or  keep  a  standing  army  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  unless  with  the  consent  of  Parliament.  It  also 
recites,  and  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  each  year  fixes,  the 
number ;  and  it  has  been  contended,  against  the  Government,  that 
the  Crown  has  no  right  to  exceed  that  number.  This  contention  the 
Government  only  admit  so  far  as  it  applies  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  therefore  an  immediate  consequence  that  the 
army  which  Parliament  gives,  and  which  the  Crown  has  agreed  to  take, 
for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  in  general,  and  for  distribution  through 
that  Empire,  might,  if  the  Crown  has  power  or  right  to  provide  from 
other  sources  for  the  defence  of  the  Colonies,  be  legally  concentrated 
to  a  man  within  the  United  Kingdom,  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
Parliament,  and  to  the  faith  which  the  Crown  has  pledged  to  it. 

But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  violence  done. to  law  or  of  the 
peril  to  liberty.  A  remote  peril,  doubtless,  let  me  say  in  parenthesis : 
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but  it  is  the  duty,  and  it  is  the  glory,  of  the  citizens  of  a  free  state  to 
denounce  and  defeat  perils  to  liberty  while  they  are  remote  ;  while 
they  are  questions  of  the  word,  and  not  the  sword,  while  they  are 
matters  of  reform,  and  not  of  revolution. 

According  to  the  Bill  of  Eights,  '  the  raising  or  keeping  a  stand- 
ing army  within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  is  against  law.'  Some  objectors  to  the  late 
measure,  have  founded  themselves  upon  the  authority  (especially)  of 
Lord  Camden  in  1775,  and  upon  the  admission  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Bathurst,  (whose  Government  was  assailed  upon  the  basis  of  the  plea,) 
that  the  word  'kingdom'  must  be  understood  to  include  not  the 
United  Kingdom  only,  but  other  dependencies  of  the  Crown.  Even 
were  this  doubtful,  it  would  not  help  the  case  which  it  has  been  the 
misfortune  of  the  present  Law  Officers  to  be  called  upon  to  argue. 

For  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  not  the  foundation  of  the  law  which 
forbids  the  Crown  to  keep  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  without 
consent  of  Parliament.  It  is  only  a  peculiarly  solemn  and  august 
declaration  of  the  law ;  but  a  declaration  which  grew  out  of  a  particu- 
lar occasion  subsisting  at  the  time  in  England  only,  and  which  might 
well  be  limited  to  that  occasion.  The  sages  of  the  Eevolution  might, 
with  that  old  English  instinct  of  not  going  beyond  the  needful,  have 
felt  that  it  was  no  more  their  duty  to  declare  in  that  Bill  the  rights 
of  the  entire  Empire  on  this  point,  when  the  entire  Empire  had  not 
been  assailed,  than  it  was  their  duty  to  declare  for  Englishmen  all 
the  legal  rights  they  possessed,  instead  of  keeping  to  those  which  had 
been  invaded  by  James  the  Second. 

The  law — not  the  law  of  which  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  founda- 
tion, but  the  law  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  is 
that  which  establishes  the  general  incapacity  of  the  Crown  to  main- 
tain a  standing  army  without  consent  of  Parliament.  Of  this  law, 
it  is  not  even  the  oldest  legal  expression.  The  yet  more  venerable  pro- 
vision of  Magna  Charta,  now  approaching  seven  centuries  in  age, 
is  that  the  King  shall,  immediately  on  the  establishment  of  peace, 
dismiss  all  the  foreign  mercenaries  (and  others  there  were  none)  who 
had  with  their  horses  and  their  arms  entered  the  realm,  as  it  says,  to 
the  great  hurt  thereof.1 

Against  this  allegation  of  the  opponents,  a  chivalrous  Attorney 
General,  to  whom  be  all  honour  for  his  courage,  has  set  up  a  counter- 
statement,  which  certainly  covers  its  whole  front.  The  Bill  of  Rights, 
says  the  gallant  knight,  did  not  declare  but  made  the  law ;  and 
made  it  for  the  kingdom  only,  in  its  narrow  sense,  not  for  the 
dependencies  of  the  Crown.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  clause,  which 
I  have  cited  from  Magna  Charta.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  fact,  that 

1  Et  statim  post  pacis  reformationem  amovebimus  de  regno  omnes  alienigenas 
milites  balistarios  servientes  stipendiaries,  qui  venerint  cum  eqnis  et  armis  ad 
nocumentum  regni. — '  Magna  Charta,'  c.  51  (A.D.  1215). 
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the  Bill  of  Eights  itself  charged  the  late  king  with  endeavouring  to 
subvert  and  extirpate....the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom  in 
various  ways,  and  among  them  by  raising  and  keeping  a  standing 
army :  '  all  which,'  it  says,  *  are  utterly  and  directly  contrary  to  the 
known  laws,  and  statutes,  and  freedom  of  this  realm ; '  further 
that,  in  full  conformity  with  what  has  preceded,  it  '  declared '  the 
standing  army  against  law,  and  finally  that,  where  farther  on  it  declares 
and  enacts  the  whole  provisions  in  a  mass,  (sect,  vi.)  it  describes  them 
as  'the  true  ancient  and  indubitable  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  of  this  kingdom.'  So  much  for  the  character  of  the  Bill  of 
.Eights :  and  on  this  point,  the  Solicitor  General,  though  tolerably 
gallant  too,  abandoned  his  learned  brother,  and  allowed  the  contention 
that  it  was  a  declaratory  law. 

If  then  it  was  declaratory,  of  what  was  it  declaratory  ?  Of  rights 
limited  to  the  soil  of  England  ?  If  they  were  so  limited,  then  it 
follows  that  the  colonist,  when  he  left  these  shores  to  found  or  join 
a  settlement  abroad,  did  not  carry  with  him  the  right  to  any  of  our 
laws.  He  had  to  begin  again  in  his  new  home,  and  learn  the  very 
alphabet  of  civil  society.  He  was  a  waif  and  stray,  cut  off  from  all 
traditional  life,  and  set  to  fight  as  he  best  could  with  the  present, 
and  dive  into  the  darkness  of  the  future.  What  a  doctrine  !  What 
a  consolatory  doctrine  for  the  care-worn,  often-persecuted,  emigrant ! 
What  a  conservative  doctrine  for  the  first  Law  Officer  of  those  politi- 
cians who  loudly  teach,  and  who  doubtless  dream,  that  they  care  for 
the  institutions  of  their  fathers,  and  know  how  to  link  the  present 
with  the  past. 

The  doctrine  is,  in  my  eyes,  ugly,  nay  hideous.  But  is  it  true  ? 
Did  the  laws  and  rights  of  Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  follow  them  like 
their  shadow,  when  they  went  to  mould  new  communities,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  greatest  derivative  Empire  the  world  has  ever 
seen  ?  On  this  subject,  the  statesmen  of  the  American  Republic  may 
be  heard.  When,  under  George  the  Third,  the  reaction  against  liberty 
grew  bold  and  hardy,  innovated  in  Colonial  Administration,  and 
•drove  the  thirteen  Colonies  to  revolt,  they  embodied  in  their 
'  Bill  of  Eights ' 2  their  complaints,  not  of  sufferings  merely  but  of 
*  injuries  and  usurpations,'  whereby  the  king  had,  as  they  said,  for 
his  direct  object '  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these 
states.'  One  of  them  was,  4  He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace, 
standing  armies,  without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures.' 

Thus  they  reproduce,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  spirit, 
and  almost  the  words,  of  the  Bill  of  Eights.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  of  this  the  lawyers  of  the  Government  have  taken  no  notice. 
But  it  is  a  fact  of  extraordinary  interest.  They  speak  not  of  the  usual 
and  established  mode  of  British  Government  over  them,  but  only  of  the 
most  recent  time,  of  the  proceedings  of  George  the  Third.  They  speak 
s  The  Declaration  of  J^y  4,  1776. 
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of. these  acts  as  usurpations,  as  taking  from  them  not  only  something 
they  were  entitled  to,  but  something  they  had  possessed.  But  how 
had  they  had  it  ?  Not  by  any  Act  of  Parliament,  far  less  by  any 
granted  constitution.  They  had  had  it  as  part  of  the  Old  English 
Common  Law,  which  they  carried  with  them  from  these  shores :  and' 
just  as  the  philologist,  if  he  finds  a  word  in  Sanscrit  and  the  same 
word  in  Greek,  takes  these  indications  for  a  proof  that  the  speakers 
of  these  two  tongues  had  once  had  that  word  in  common  possession,  so 
the  Bill  of  Eights  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  unite  in 
bearing  witness  to  the  ancient  common  law,  which  the  forefathers  of 
Englishmen  and  of  Americans  had  unitedly  enjoyed  in  the  times- 
before  the  branch  struck  out  from  the  trunk  that  bore  it. 

It  was  indeed  true  that  this  application  of  the  English  Common 
Law  to  the  parts  of  the  Empire  beyond  sea,  might  be  subject  to  modi- 
fication, in  cases  where  dependencies  had  been  obtained  by  conquest 
after  other  systems  of  law  had  already  obtained  footing  and  currency 
within  them.  But  it  was  just  as  palpable  on  the  other  hand  that  this 
state  of  things  could  not  give  any  rights  to  the  Crown  as  against  the 
Imperial  Parliament  and  the  liberties  of  Englishmen.  In  Jersey 
and  Guernsey,  in  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  if  old  laws  not  English 
might  obtain,  it  never  could  be  held  for  a  moment  that  they 
were  so  to  obtain,  as  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Crown  over  or 
against  its  subjects  in  any  thing,  save  in  the  particular  points  wherein 
the  variance  of  the  local  laws  from  the  British  was  allowed. 

Again  it  is  true  that  the  American  Declaration  of  1776  spoke  of 
the  consent  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures  as  that  which  was  requisite  in 
order  to  give  legality  to  a  standing  army  within  their  limits.  They 
held,  and  I  suppose  reasonably,  that,  on  the  creation  of  Colonial 
Legislatures,  there  was  a  transfer  to  them,  so  far  as  local  defence  is 
concerned,  of  the  right  and  duty  of  Parliament  with  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  armed  forces.  That  was  a  doctrine  agreeable  to  the 
principles  of  freedom,  on  which  our  American  Colonies  were  founded. 
It  may  be  no  less  natural  and  proper  that  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  in  other  Colonies  with  elective  Legislatures,  and  with. 
Governments  responsible  to  the  people,  such  powers  should  be  recog- 
nised. They  are  in  entire  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mutiny  Act.. 
Forces  so  raised  will  be  raised  under  the  conditions,  which  those  Legis- 
latures deem  to  be  safe.  Not  a  man  of  them  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  in  England ;  and  woe  would  befall 
such  ministers,  if  they  presumed  to  send  Indian  soldiers  into  Canada 
or  New  South  Wales  without  the  free  consent  of  those  Colonies. 

Such  being  the  general  rights  of  the  question  as  to  the  title  of 
the  Crown  to  maintain  a  standing  army,  let  us  next  see  how,  in  the 
most  noteworthy  historical  debate  that  has  been  held  in  the  Com- 
mons' House  for  many  years,  it  was  endeavoured  to  justify  the  great 
stretch  of  power  on  which  the  Ministry  had  ventured.  This  was 
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done  firstly  by  a  variety  of  particular  allegations  of  fact,  each  of  which 
in  turn  broke  down  upon  examination :  secondly  by  propounding  a 
theory  which  needs  only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  condemned. 

The  particular  allegations  partook  in  some  cases  of  the  nature  of 
tu  quoque ;  a  species  of  argument  indifferent,  even  when  made  good ; 
but  intolerable,  when  ungrounded  in  fact.  It  was  admitted,  that  the 
standing  army  is  governed  and  controlled  by  Parliament  in  three  ways. 

1.  It  exists  only  from  year  to  year  under  the  annual  Mutiny  Acts, 
and  as  Blackstone  says  (Kerr's  Ed.  i.  382),  unless  continued  by  these 
Acts,  is  disbanded  ipso  facto. 

2.  Its  numbers  are  specially  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
cannot  lawfully  be  exceeded  without  consent  of  Parliament. 

3.  The  whole  funds  necessary  for  its  maintenance  are  supplied  by 
the  Appropriation  Act. 

But  it  was  alleged  that  when  the  Grovernment  of  1870,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War,  added  20,000  .men  to  the  army, 
the  number  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  The  answer 
was  to  refer  to  Schedule  B  of  the  Act,  where  it  is  explicitly  set  forth. 

It  was  alleged  that  in  1863  the  Grovernment,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  Maori  War  in  New  Zealand,  sent  East  Indian  troops,  European^or 
native,  to  that  Colony  in  excess  of  the  regular  standing  army.  The 
answer  was  that  this  too  was  a  fiction :  they  were  not  sent,  though 
it  had  been  thought  of  (under  the  exigency  created  by  the  actual 
outburst  of  war),  and  then  abandoned,  probably  because  of  illegality, 
and  another  measure  was  substituted. 

It  was  alleged  that  in  Jamaica,  the  common  law  had  been  ad- 
judged not  to  prevail.  The  answer  given  by  Sir  Henry  James  was, 
to  cite  the  judgment  of  a  Chief  Justice,  setting  forth  that  it  did. 

But  these  were  secondary  contentions.  What  was  needful  was  to 
show  that  the  Crown  had,  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom  since  the 
Irish  Union,  or  outside  of  England  before  it,  maintained  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace  without  consent  of  Parliament.  And  this  was . 
boldly  alleged  by  the  legal  authorities  of  the  Government.  Ireland 
was  their  palmary  example. 

The  Attorney-General  said  on  the  21st  (Times,  May  22)  in  a. 
speech  long  and  vehemently  applauded  by  his  party :  4  There  was  a 
considerable  standing  army  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  not  until  many 
years  afterwards  that  any  Act  was  passed  which  interfered  with  it.' 

More  astonishing  still,  and  rising  in  careless  hardihood  with  due 
proportion  to  dignity,  is  the  statement  ascribed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
on  the  20th  (Times,  May  21):  'Throughout  the  whole  of  the  last 
century  we  know  an  army  was  kept  up  in  Ireland  without  the  consent 
of  the  English  Parliament.  Does  any  one  say  that  that  was  a  viola^ 
tion  of  the  Bill  of  Eights? ' 

But  facts  will  not  bend  even  to  Lord  Chancellors  and  Attorney- 
Generals,  and  in  this  supreme  effort  they  were  as  wide  of  the  facts, 
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as  in  the  minor  contentions.  It  was  shown  that  these  authorities, 
whether  they  did  or  did  not,  in  Mr.  Sheridan's  language,  draw  upon 
their  memories  for  their  jokes,  had  for  their  facts  most  unhappily 
drawn  upon  their  imaginations.  In  the  very  first  Mutiny  Acts  ever 
passed — those  of  1689  and  1690,  immediately  after  the  Revolution — 
authority  was  given,  and  that  too  *  during  this  time  of  war,'  to 
maintain  a  force  '  for  the  reducing  of  Ireland,'  and  '  for  the  entire 
reducing  of  Ireland  ' ;  and  so  in  following  years.  Further,  as  was  shown 
by  Sir.  Henry  James,  in  1692  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  standing  army  for  Ireland,  and  of  fixing  the  number  at 
twelve  thousand ;  and  again  in  1767,  when  it  was  desired  to  effect  an 
increase,  this  was  done  by  another  express  Act  of  Parliament  (8  Geo. 
III.  c.  13),  which  raised  the  number  to  something  over  15,000.  The 
Mutiny  Act  of  that  year  textually  recites  Minorca,  Gibraltar,  and 
•*  any  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  sea  respectively.'  And 
these  statements,  which  crushed  to  atoms  the  main  allegation  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Attorney-General,  remained  at  the  close  of 
the  debate,  on  the  23rd,  absolutely  without  reply  of  any  sort  on  the 
^part  of  the  Government.  Every  effort,  therefore,  to  show  the  main- 
tenance of  a  standing  army  by  the  Crown  in  its  Dependencies  without 
•consent  of  Parliament  has  thus  far  absolutely  and  entirely  failed ;  and 
the  theory  set  up  to  sustain  the  recent  action  remains  without  the 
prop  of  one  solitary  instance  demonstrated  in  debate. 

But  it  is  most  important  that  the  nation  should  observe  what  that 
theory  was.  It  was,  according  to  the  reports,  the  theory  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  but  it  was  more  fully  stated  by  the  Attorney-General,  and 
neither  disavowed  nor  displaced  by  any  counter-theory  on  the  part  of 
any  other  member  of  the  Government.  It  is  this :  the  Crown  has 
power  to  raise  and  maintain  standing  armies,  in  any  part  of  its  do- 
minions, by  virtue  of  its  prerogative,  except  in  so  far  as  this  power  is 
limited  by  statute,  or  by  the  necessity  of  coming  to  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds.  It  is  so  limited  by  statute  as  respects 
ithe  United  Kingdom.  But  not  elsewhere.  Everywhere  else  it  prevails. 
The  Indian  forces  are  the  Queen's  forces.  So  that  an  army  at  present  of 
/(say)  200,000  men,  of  which  the  numbers  depend  solely  on  the  discre- 
tion of  the  British  Administration,  and  which  is  dependent  on  no 
renewable  Mutiny  Act,  may  be  used  by  these  Ministers  all  over  the 
globe,  except  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  for  a  bank  to  feed  that 
,army,  they  have  behind  it  the  Indian  Eevenues  of  above  fifty  millions 
annually,  together  with  powers  of  borrowing  in  India,  which  would 
largely  increase  their  means  of  action.  Such  is  our  condition,  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  oracles  of  the  law  under  a  Tory  Government.  Such  the 
point  to  which  we  have  receded  since  a  Government  came  to  power 
which,  in  its  central  mind,  has  thoroughly  known,  and  has  boldly 
turned  to  account,  the  blinding  power  of  the  military  excitement 
which  it  has  been  the  chief  means  of  raising  in  the  land. 
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Let  us  now  consider  what  mitigations  of  this  monstrous  theory  of 
the  legal  sages  have  been  supplied  from  any  sources  more  humane.  The 
Ministers  generally,  not  disavowing  nor  departing  from  it,  must  be 
held  to  be  bound  by  it.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  essen- 
tially in  the  same  position.  But  he  seems  to  give  it  as  an  opinion 
that  if  this  Indian  operation  were  to  last  over  the  year,  it  ought  to 
be  brought  regularly  and  fully  under  the  cognizance  of  Parliament. 
Of  the  value  of  this  admission  an  estimate  may  be  formed  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  had  four 
great  wars  in  Europe,  which  have  vitally  affected  its  territorial  ar- 
rangements—the wars  of  1859,  1866,  1870-1,  and  1877-8.  Not 
one  of  these  wars  has  lasted  over  the  year ;  and  two  of  them  were 
dispatched  within  a  quarter  of  that  period.  Well  and  powerfully  did 
Lord  Hartington  show  that,  instead  of  our  being  in  a  condition  to 
dispense  with  old  safeguards  or  to  weaken  them,  we  rather  want  new 
ones.  Wars  are  made  by  telegram.  Armies  are  carried  by  steam. 
New  appliances  have  made  winter,  as  well  as  summer,  available  for 
military  operations.  Forces  are  maintained  during  peace  in  such  a 
state  that  days,  rather  than  weeks  or  months,  suffice  to  equip  them  as 
instruments  of  actual  war.  It  is  futile  to  say  that  the  Crown  may 
already,  and  without  reference  to  the  Indian  army,  abuse  its  prero- 
gative of  peace  and  war.  This  is  true ;  and  perhaps  may  require 
consideration.  But  the  abuse  is  limited,  as  regards  the  Parliamentary 
Army,  by  the  three  powerful  checks  that  have  been  named,  and  by 
yet  a  fourth,  the  statutory  necessity  of  obtaining  from  Parliament 
an  immediate  sanction  for  the  use  of  the  Reserves.  It  is  perhaps 
limited  yet  more  effectually  by  the  fact  that  all  the  pranks,  which  a 
Government  might  play,  must  be  played  in  our  own  sight  and 
hearing,  and  that  the  constitutional  machinery  for  the  informal 
expression  of  the  public  sentiment  would  amply  enable  the  nation  to 
make  known  its  sentiments.  But  no  one  of  these  checks  applies  to 
the  Indian  Army. 

It  can  excite  no  great  surprise  if  those,  who  treat  the  Common 
Law  and  the  immemorial  practice  of  the  country  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  above  described,  are  not  more  fastidious  in  regard  to  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  modern  Act  for  the  Government  of  India. 
There  are  three  separate  portions  of  that  Act,  which  it  is  contended 
by  men,  who  have  examined  into  the  case,  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  broken.  One  is  sect.  41,  which  provides  that  no  charge  shall 
be  laid  upon  India  without  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  Indian 
Council.  One  is  sect.  56  and  57,  under  which  Indian  troops  can  only 
be  lawfully  employed  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn, 
except  it  be  under  certain  Orders  in  Council,  which,  as  it  is  admitted, 
never  have  been  passed.  Passing  on  from  these  questions  of  construc- 
tion, I  come  to  the  55th  section  of  the  Act,  with  the  framing  and 
passing  of  which  I  had  personally  much  to  do,  and  which  was  passed  for 
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the  joint  purpose  of  saving  both  India  and  England  not  indeed  from  a 
stretch  of  power  such  as  this,  but  from  excesses  far  less  dangerous  and 
daring.      The  section  provides  that  unless  in  cases  of  invasion,  or 
'  under  other  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,'  Indian  revenue  '  shall  not 
without  the  consent'  (that  is,  of  course,  the  previous  consent)  '  of 
Parliament  be  applicable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  any  military  ope- 
ration carried  on  beyond  the  external  frontiers.'     It  is  admitted,  that 
the  native  troops  have  come  to  Malta  by  means  of  money  taken  out 
•of  the  Indian  Treasury.    It  is  certain  that  there  existed  no  legal  power 
•to  repay  this  money.     But  it  is  denied  that  the  Indian  revenues  have 
.been  applied  '  to  defray  the  expenses.'     It  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
for  a  bankrupt  ousted  from  house  and  lands,  to  deny  that  he  was  in 
'debt,  because  he  meant  to  earn  money  to  pay  his  creditors.     Accord- 
Ing  to  this  construction,  the  whole  Indian  army  may  be  employed 
abroad  by  Ministers  when  and  how  they  please,  and  when  the  opera- 
tions are  at  an  end,  Parliament  may  be  asked  to  consent  by  paying 
the  bill.     Only  the  prerogative  of  mercy  has  so  far  been  put  in  use 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance  (with  whom  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Prime  Minister  has  expressed  his  agreement,)  that  this  is  only  pro- 
vided the  operations  end  within  the  year. 

Such  is  the  case  upon  which  a  triumphant  majority  of  121  have, 
against  the  leader  and  the  lawyers  of  the  Liberal  party,  declined  either 
to  assert  or  to  deny  by  vote  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and 
have  virtually  passed  '  to  the  Order  of  the  day,'  amidst  a  chaos  of  broken 
statutes,  dishonoured  traditions,  and  repudiated  authorities  :  nothing 
standing  upright  except  a  Constitution,  which  the  Attorney-General 
-has  kindly  provided  for  us  in  lieu  of  the  British  Constitution,  and 
which  is  in  possession  of  the  field,  like  Lot's  wife,  in  her  pillar  of  salt, 
upon  the  plain  of  Sodorn.  But  this  majority  will  like  other  majorities 
pass  to  its  account:  and  may  find  a  niche  in  that  temple  where  are 
enshrined  the  memories  of  such  majorities  as  supported  Sacheverel,  as 
made  the  American  War,  and  as  passed  the  Six  Acts.  But  let  no 
man  deem  that  the  action  of  the  minority  has  been  in  all  ways  a 
blank,  like  its  Parliamentary  value  upon  the  balance  of  ayes  and  noes. 
It  may  and  it  must  influence  the  future  action  of  Ministers,  far  more 
than  it  will  be  influenced  by  the  long  array  that  followed  them  into 
the  lobby.  We  hear  of  no  new  dispatch  of  troops  from  India,  no  new 
preparations  in  India.  The  mine  has  been  opened  ;  but  it  is  full  of 
a  fire-damp  which  makes  it  perilous  to  work.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  Lord  Hartington,  if  he  cannot  undo  the  past,  has  made 
the  future  safe. 

It  is  not  possible  to  open  up  in  these  pages  the  financial  offences, 
serious  as  they  are,  which  have  been  entailed  upon  the  Government 
by  their  assault  upon  the  Constitution.  They  have  been,  so  to  speak, 
obliged  to  announce  to  us  in  the  Budget,  as  the  probable  expenditure 
of  the  year,  that  which  they  knew  was  not  the  probable  expenditure  of 
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the  year;  and  their  assertion  that  the  revenues  of  India  have  not 
defrayed  any  charge  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  an  independent  body,  free  to  impose  or  not  to 
impose  charge  upon  its  constituents,  but  is  the  tool  and  plaything  of 
the  Minister,  and  has  no  choice  but  to  register  his  bidding. 

Apart  from  the  breach  of  law,  and  apart  from  these  violations  of 
well  established  and  understood  obligation  to  Parliament,  is  the 
grave  subject  of  the  policy  of  this  measure :  of  the  view  which  ought 
to  have  been  taken  of  it,  had  the  form  been  as  agreeable  to  all  the 
constitutional  and  legal  proprieties,  as  it  has  unhappily  been  opposed  to 
them.  It  is  probable  that  time  must  elapse  before  a  full  and  adequate 
view  can  be  had  of  this  question,  such  is  the  multitude  of  its  aspects. 
There  is  one  thing  in  its  favour,  the  presumable  addition  which  it 
makes  to  our  European  strength  :  and  the  large  number  of  persons,  who 
•cannot  look  at  two  ideas  at  the  same  time,  or  balance  one  idea  against 
another,  have  in  the  martial  excitement  of  the  hour  been  torn  away 
by  the  force  of  this  inducement,  as  the  daughters  of  Pandareos  were 
borne  by  the  Storm-winds  of  antiquity  to  the  ocean-border  of  the 
world.  Any  judgment,  that  I  venture  now  to  pass  upon  it,  is  a  pro- 
visional and  not  a  final  judgment. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  African  dominions  of  the  Queen  had 
grown  to  the  magnitude  of  a  mighty  nation,  and  had  by  a  friendly 
and  voluntary  process  exchanged  their  colonial  subordination  for  a 
full  independence.  Let  us  suppose  again  that  they  had  beside  them 
a  neighbour  of  such  developed  military  power,  and  such  evil  will,  as 
to  make  it  needful  for  them  to  keep  a  great  standing  army.  Every 
one  will  see  the  great  military  advantage  that  the  empire  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  might  derive  from  throwing 
their  several  armies  into  common  stock  by  an  arrangement  to  subsist 
durante  beneplacito.  Their  forces'  would  almost  be  doubled,  like 
the  joys  of  friendship ;  and  the  full  free  agency  of  each  would  from 
time  to  time  regulate  the  terms,  according  to  relative  justice. 

Except  as  to  the  merely  physical  increase  of  force,  the  present 
•case  is  the  very  reverse  of  all  this.  We  have  no  partnership  with 
India :  we  have  simply  a  mastery  over  her.  We  may  say,  and  I 
hope  with  a  good  deal  of  truth,  that  our  power  is  exercised  according 
to  justice ;  that  moral  causes  enter  into  the  relation,  and  make  it 
workable ;  that  it  is  endured  by  the  natives  because  they  feel  it  to  be 
-on  the  whole  beneficial.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  abstractedly 
they  like  it.  The  dominion  of  a  nation  over  another  and  especially 
a  distant  nation,  with  blood,  language,  history,  and  religion  of  its 
own,  is  not  abstractedly  desirable.  It  is  a  deviation  from  the  natural 
order ;  and  it  is  marked  with  an  exceptional,  perhaps  a  provisional, 
•character.  One  scale  is  heavily  weighted  with  motives  adverse  to  the 
connection.  Our  object,  if  we  are  wise,  should  be  to  lay  in  the  other 
scale,  not  a  sword  of  Brennus,  but  every  material  and  every  moral 
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ducement  we  can  devise ;  and  with  these  a  graciousness  of  procedure,, 
which  shall  wile  away  the  sense  of  subordination,  and  leave  free  scope 
for  the  development  of  the  conviction  of  a  common  interest.  It  is  not 
enough,  that  these  scales  should  hang  evenly  balanced.  As  long  as 
they  so  hang,  we  remain  upon  the  edge  of  danger.  We  ought  to  have 
a  large  reserve  of  good  to  our  credit  against  contingencies,  if  we 
desire  to  rest  secure  in  our  guardianship  of  India. 

But  even  if  this  be  completely  attained,  it  still  must  remain  tru& 
that  we  are  masters,  and  not  allies  :  thirty  millions  at  one  end  of  the 
world  are  the  masters  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  at  the  other  r 
oa  these  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  we  have  laid  the  burden  of 
their  own  government,  and  of  their  own  defence.  Some  say  that  they 
already  pay  more  than  the  cost  of  their  own  army.  I  think  otherwise  r 
but  if  that  opinion  be  true,  the  case  is  so  much  the  worse.  On  various 
occasions,  the  troops  of  India  have  been  used  for  purposes,  which  we 
must  admit  to  have  been  at  least  partly  British  :  as,  for  instance,  in 
China,  Persia,  and  Abyssinia.  But,  in  all  these  cases,  there  has  been 
asserted  and  believed  to  exist  an  Indian,  as  well  as  a  British,  interest  ? 
if,  as  the  whole  case  supposes,  the  maintenance  of  our  empire  in  India 
is  a  true  Indian  interest.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  fact  of  payment 
for  the  occasion  as  it  arises,  entirely  or  in  the  main,  by  the  British 
Treasury :  for  if  India  has  to  provide  for  us  a  great  military  Bank,, 
on  which  we  are  to  draw,  it  is  not  enough  that  she  should  debit  us. 
with  the  amounts  drawn :  the  keeping  of  the  fund  on  which  we  draw 
is  a  standing  charge  upon  her.  But  what  may  be  said,  and  said  with 
truth,  is  this  :  that  all  these  operations  have  been  within  the  old  East 
Indian  limits  of  the  two  Capes ;  and  that  the  numbers  employed  have 
been  so  small,  and  the  time  required  for  the  operations  so  short,  that, 
they  have  not  sensibly  touched  the  question  of  the  scale,  on  which  an 
army  should  be  maintained  for  India  with  a  view  to  its  own  defence. 

All  this  is  radically  changed  by  the  recent  proceeding :  a  force 
has  been  brought  beyond  the  old  East  Indian  limits :  and  brought  to- 
assert,  by  way  of  earnest,  that  we  possess  in  India  an  army,  such  as  will 
make  good  our  numerical  deficiencies  in  Europe.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  five  or  seven  or  ten  thousand  men :  if  it  were,  the  case 
would  fall,  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument,  mainly  within  th& 
ancient  categories.  But  the  whole  meaning  of  the  measure  is  that 
India,  with  her  scores  and  her  hundreds  of  thousands,  is  to  be  intro- 
duced to  partnership  in  our  European  wars.  In  and  upon  this  view 
of  the  matter,  a  multitude  of  questions  will  arise,  of  which  I  will  now 
specify  two. 

In  this  partnership,  the  effusion  of  blood  will  fall  largely  to  the- 
Indian  share.  But  the  policy  will  be  ours.  The  command  ours- 
The  reward  and  promotions  ours.  ,  India  will  be  as  much  at  the  beck 
of  our  will,  as  the  elephants  whom  perhaps,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
winter  clothing,  she  may  send  us.  We  shall  use  her,  as  we  use  a. 
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steam-engine,  and  shall  consult  her  just  as  much ;  she  will  have  just 
as  much  control  over  the  expenditure  of  her  own  blood,  as  the  loco- 
motive over  the  consumption  of  fuel ;  at  least  this  alone  will  be  her 
share,  unless  and  until  she  explodes.  In  the  disasters  of  our  wars,  she 
will  be  involved.  In  their  successes,  she  will  have  no  concern.  We 
may  conquer  territories,  but  not  for  her.  We  may  even  impose  war- 
indemnities,  but  she  will  have  no  voice  in  determining  their  applica- 
tion ;  and,  if  a  portion  of  them  should  indeed  find  its  way  to  her 
treasury,  it  will  be  the  bounty  given  to  a  suppliant  by  his  landlord,  not 
the  freely  and  rightfully  adjusted  share  of  a  common  remuneration 
for  common  sacrifices  and  efforts.  It  is  very  much  to  say  to  India 
as  we  have  said,  we  will  measure,  raise,  and  direct,  and  you  shall  pay,, 
the  army  which  is  to  defend  you  from  the  foreigner.  It  is  now,  in 
the  light  of  a  sublime  discovery,  to  be  said,  we  will  raise,  manage,, 
and  direct,  and  you  shall  pay,  the  army  which  is  to  be  kept  on  such 
a  scale  that,  besides  defending  you,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  add 
largely  to  our  European  force,  and  make  up  for  the  disadvantage 
at  which  we  stand  in  the  struggle  with  any  Continental  Power.  Is 
it  possible  that  this  can  work  ?  Will  India  be  content  ?  Can  India 
be  content  ?  Ought  India  to  be  content  ?  In  distant,  and  to  her 
children  ungenial,  climes,  in  lands  of  usage,  tongue,  religion,  wholly 
alien,  the  flower  of  her  youth  are  to  bleed  and  die  for  us,  and  she  will 
have  no  part  but  to  suffer  and  obey.  This  is  injustice,  gross  and 
monstrous  injustice ;  and  those,  who  are  parties  to  its  perpetration,, 
must  prepare  for  the  results  to  which  injustice  leads. 

That  which  is  true  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  is  also  true  of  the 
soldiers  personally.  We  are  not  only  a  nation  ruling  a  nation,  but  we 
are  an  army  ruling  an  army.  It  is  bitter  mockery  to  speak  as  some 
are  speaking  of  the  joy  India  will  feel  at  finding  her  troops  arrayed 
in  European  wars  side  by  side  with  the  British  army.  She  must  feel 
so  flattered,  by  the  confidence  we  repose  in  her !  But  Indians  have 
eyes  and  ears,  have  hearts  and  brains.  They  will  be  provoked  to 
use  their  faculty  of  '  discourse,  looking  before  and  after.'  They  will 
observe  that,  called  into  European  wars  under  physical  circumstances 
immensely  disadvantageous,  they  are  doomed  to  be  the  Pariah  forces- 
of  those  wars.  From  the  highest  and  most  scientific  arm,  that  of  the 
artillery,  and  engineers,  they  are  excluded.  Their  cavalry  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  come,  when  it  comes  at  all,  in  limited  numbers. 
Practically,  it  will  be  our  infantry  which  they  will  in  the  main  rein- 
force. But  our  infantry  in  its  lower  grades :  rank  and  file  in  abund- 
ance ;  non-commissioned  and  subordinate  officers ;  and  even  these  last 
studiously  excluded  from  equality.  But  the  field  officer,  the  com- 
mander of  the  regiment,  the  brigade,  the  division,  the  corps  cParmee, 
these  are  to  be  supplied  by  their  masters.  We  are  to  bring  them 
from  their  homes,  associations,  kindred,  from  all  that  for  them  makes 
life  to  be  truly  living;  in  order  to  exhibit  them  to  the  nations  of 
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Europe,  be  these  allies  or  be  they  enemies,  as  a  soldiery  of  an  inferior 
order,  to  whom  every  high  reward  of  valour  is  denied,  every  avenue 
of  hope  for  eminence  and  fame  jealously  and  irremediably  closed. 

But  if  it  be  felt  that  this  is  a  depth  of  selfishness  and  meanness  to 
which  we  cannot  descend,  and  that  we  must  relax  the  limitations  on 
the  Indian  warrior,  what  then  ?  We  shall  be  in  the  same  condition 
as  we  were  in  the  Universities  when  we  offered  the  Nonconformists 
partial  privilege ;  honours  without  degrees,  to  be  bachelors  without 
being  masters,  to  have  decorations  but  not  endowments.  Minute  dis- 
tinctions will  be  untenable.  It  must  be  all,  or  none.  In  our  mar- 
vellous India,  we  have  got  an  Indian  system,  and  it  works ;  but  if 
we  will  carry  it  out  into  the  world,  and  glorify  ourselves  upon  giving 
to  our  Indian  soldier  a  brotherhood  in  fight  with  European  armies, 
we  shall  find  that  we  have  come  under  the  action  not  of  Indian,  but 
of  European  influences ;  that  we  teach  not  Indian,  but  European 
lessons ;  that  we  are  no  longer  secluded  among  the  traditions  of  a 
peculiar  country,  but  have  taken  our  stand  on  what  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  called  the  broad  and  breezy  common  of  humanity  at  large. 
Our  Indian  limitations  will  dissolve,  like  the  wings  of  Icarus  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  perhaps  in  nearly  the  same  neighbourhood : 

Icarus  Icariis  nomina  fecit  aquis. 

But  if,  between  generous  impulse  and  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
-we  allow  this  barrier  to  melt  away,  and  frankly  adopt  the  principle 
of  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  the  career  to  the  deserving,  then 
what  lessons  shall  we  send  back  to  India  with  our  regenerated 
native  armies  ?  Shall  we  have  one  level  for  Englishmen  and  Indians 
on  this  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  two  levels  on  the  other  ? 

I  pass  from  this  cursory  exhibition  of  a  few  of  the  political  and 
social  difficulties  likely  to  arise  from  the  very  rashest  measure  that 
ever  was  adopted  by  a  British  Grovernment,  to  a  still  more  brief  in- 
spection of  the  pecuniary  question.  In  asking  India  to  pay  an  army 
such  as  we  think  she  wants,  we  are  asking  much.  Is  it  possible  to 
extend  this  demand  so  that  it  shall  embrace  an  army  such  as  we 
think  we  want  ?  To  say  i  Oh !  but  we  will  pay  the  charge '  is  futile. 
The  charge  of  the  troops  while  actually  employed  upon  an  expedition 
is  not  the  charge  of  getting  them,  training  them,  keeping  them  be- 
fore and  after  it,  maintaining  a  fund  of  men  out  of  which  to  replace 
them,  and  the  fixed  establishments  under  which  alone  the  organisa- 
tion of  an  army  can  be  sustained.  The  maintenance  of  the  Bank  is 
not  to  be  secured  by  the  mere  debit  to  the  drawer  of  the  specific 
amounts  drawn  from  it.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  work  out  this 
strange,  outlandish  project  of  employing  the  Indian  army  in  common 
stock  with  our  own,  and  yet  to  maintain  the  present  distribution  of 
charge  between  England  and  India.  It  would  be  a  depredation  and 
a  swindle;  a  swindle  perpetrated  by  a  guardian  upon  his  ward, 
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whose  interests  he  is  specially  bound  to  protect.  England  must  pre- 
pare to  assume  a  sensible,  a  just,  a  handsome  share  of  the  enormous 
charge  of  the  Indian  military  system  :  and  it  could  hardly  be  counted 
in  less  than  millions.  But  were  this  financial  question  ever  so 
liberally  disposed  of,  and  the  British  taxpayer  already  fitting  his 
back  as  best  he  might  to  his  burden,  this  would  not  in  the  least  degree 
meet  the  political,  social,  and  military  grievance  of  India,  nor  requite 
her  for  the  blood  of  her  children  drunk  up  by  foreign  sands,  in 
foreign  quarrels,  and  under  alien  command. 

The  number  of  subsidiary  questions  which  come  up  in  connection 
with  this  headlong  operation  is  already  great,  and  must  hereafter 
multiply.  Will  it  be  extravagantly  costly?  Is  the  Suez  Canal 
equitably  available  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Will  it  not  be  a  mercenary 
system,  and  is  .a  mercenary  system  safe  ?  Who  and  what  are  the 
'  followers '  of  the  native  troops  carried  in  their  train  at  the  public 
charge,  ard  allowed  for  in  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  ?  What  is 
to  be  the  sanitary  result  of  bringing  them  as  soldiers  under  the  con- 
ditions of  European  climate  ?  Who  is  to  answer  for  the  claims  and 
pretensions  they  may  found  upon  success,  or  for  their  sullenness  or 
revenge,  in  case  of  reverses,  against  the  employers  who  have  coerced 
them  ?  Is  the  military  problem  of  their  conflict  with  the  trained 
armies  of  Europe  already  solved  ?  Have  we  found  them  in  India 
anything  nearly  equal,  man  for  man,  to  the  English  troops  ?  and,  if 
not,  are  we  still  able  to  say 

Methought  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs 
Did  inarch  three  Frenchmen, 

or  what  is  the  scale  of  our  superiority  to  the  other  European  nations 
which  we  are  pleased  to  fix,  and  to  use  for  determining  the  numerical 
proportion  in  which  we  may  safely  put  these  troops  into  the  field  against 
Frenchmen,  Eussians,  or  Germans  ?  Has  it  been  at  all  considered 
what  sentiment  will  be  generated  in  Europe  towards  a  Christian 
Power  which  brings  into  the  field  not  a  fringe  of  Mahometans  in- 
cluded within  its  continuous  territory,  but  a  great  mass  of  Asiatics 
of  inferior  religion  and  more  backward  civilisation,  whom  it  has  never 
admitted  to  political  equality,  and  whom  it  has  lately  deprived  of 
that  great  instrument  of  civil  training,  a  free  vernacular  press  ?  I 
ask  this  question  on  the  assumption  that  the  sympathy  of  civilised 
Europe  is  an  element  of  moral  force,  and  is  worth  our  having : 
but  I  freely  admit  that  the  policy  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  has 
shown  that  the  minds  predominating  in  the  Eastern  policy  of  the 
present  government  have  conclusively  shown  that  they  at  least,  with 
a  majority  of  121  behind  them,  attach  no  value  to  that  sympathy  at 
all,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  take  it  into  their  calculations. 

Thus  it  has  strangely  happened  that  the  chilled  unfriendliness, 
exhibited  with  rare  exceptions  by  the  existing  British  Government  to 
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liberty  in  the  East,  has  developed  a  controversy  on  our  own  liberty  in 
the  West,  which  has  grown  out  of  an  assault  upon  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  forged  and  pretended  military 
prerogative  that  has  no  place  in  our  history,  and  cannot  root  itself 
either  in  our  hearts  or  understandings.  This  proceeding  has  been 
collaterally  illustrated  by  the  promulgation  of  innovating  arguments 
upon  the  question,  one  half  of  which  are  worthy  of  the  intellect  of 
the  schoolboy,  and  the  other  half  of  the  epoch  of  Charles  I.  But  if 
these  conspiracies  prevail,  or  even  acquire  force  enough  to  create 
disquietude,  the  fault  will  be  our  own.  We  may  not  now  be  warded 
by  the  Eussells  and  the  Peels,  the  Aberdeens,  the  Melbournes,  the 
Greys,  or  the  Wellingtons  of  the  last  bygone  generation,  who  were  as 
towers  of  public  integrity  and  strength.  But  the  people  have  in  their 
own  hands,  through  the  power  of  voting  at  certain  times,  and  the  power 
of  speech  at  all  times,  more  than  ample  means  of  defending  their 
liberties,  and  of  making  sure  that  every  fit  measure  is  taken  to- 
guarantee  them  against  these  mischievous  and  revolutionary,  but  at 
the  same  time,  in  another  point  of  view,  somewhat  fantastic  and 
frivolous  attacks. 

Turn  we  then  once  more  to  those  who,  unlike  ourselves,  have  no 
means  allowed  them,  except  those  of  simple  force,  which  a  long 
servitude,  and  the  degeneracy  it  entails,  have  partially  unfitted  them 
to  use,  for  the  defence  of  their  own  liberties ;  and  have  no  friend,  but 
a  bitter,  unrelenting  foe  in  what  is  miscalled  their  Government ;  who 
depend  on  the  diplomatic  action  of  Europe,  and  whose  main,  if  not 
only,  security  for  directing  or  disarming  our  part  of  that  diplomatic 
action  has  thus  far  lain  in  the  vivid,  and  constant,  and  jealous  super- 
vision of  the  British  people,  addressed  to  the  rather  difficult  business 
of  mending  the  habitual  proceedings  of  its  own  Executive,  by  re- 
straining it  in  this  direction,  invigorating  it  in  that,  and  controlling 
it  in  all.  Has  the  happy  day  at  last  arrived,  or  is  it  about  to  dawn, 
when  the  '  obscure  sections  of  society '  (as  they  have  been  termed  by 
a  Secretary  of  State  3),  which  have  performed  this  office,  can  desist 
from  so  abnormal  an  operation,  and  can  lend  their  aid  to  the- 
Ministers,  who  ought,  in  every  such  case,  to  represent,  and  to  be 
supported  by,  the  united  sense  of  the  nation  ?  For  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  neither  the  misdeeds  and  miscarriages  which  have  marked 
the  preceding  stages  of  this  great  business,  nor  the  late  wanton  and 
almost  cruel  importation  of  a  great  constitutional  delinquency,  can 
absolve  them  from  the  duty  of  supporting  the  Administration  actually 
in  power,  at  and  from  the  moment  when  it  shall  appear  that  it  is  pro- 
secuting those  aims  of  liberation  and  good  government  in  the  East, 
which  all  along  they  profess  to  have  had  exclusively  in  view. 

I  write  at  a  moment  when  the  situation  of  affairs  may  be  essen- 
tially changed  even  while  the  sheets  of  this  Eeview  are  winding  their 
*  Debate  of  May  20  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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way  between  the  rollers  of  the  press.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  moment 
for  surveying  the  actual  position  in  the  light  of  the  three  vital  con- 
tentions— that  there  is  no  cause  for  war ;  that  there  is  every  cause 
for  a  Congress  ;  and  that  this  nation,  acting  in  the  face  of  day  before 
assembled  Europe,  should  act  as  the  champion  of  freedom  in  the 
East.  Of  these  three  the  first  is  out  of  view  for  the  moment,  and  for 
the  second  a  few  words  will  suffice. 

The  oracles  of  antiquity  were  fixed,  but  those  of  to-day  are  migra- 
tory. The  seat  of  Apollo  himself,  indeed,  is  always  at  the  Foreign 
Office ;  but  the  utterances,  which  were  wont  to  find  a  vent  in  Fleet 
Street,  have  seemingly  been  transferred  in  these  last  days  to 
Printing  House  Square.  We  learn,  then,  upon  what  may  be  called 
authority — for  the  organ  has  absolutely  held  the  same  language  for  two 
days  together4 — that  the  chief  contention  of  our  Government  has  been 
admitted ;  that  all  the  points  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  will  be  laid 
before  the  Congress ;  and  that  Kussia  and  England  have  arrived  at  an 
understanding  on  the  main  outlines  of  such  as  they  deem  vital  points. 

Now,  what  was  this  main  contention  ?  Of  it  we  know  nothing 
either  clear  or  certain  except,  first,  that  no  single  Power  except  our- 
selves adopted  it ;  and  secondly,  that,  for  the  sake  of  it,  Europe  has 
been  disturbed,  animosity  engendered,  trade  and  industry  damaged, 
evil  passion  at  home  exasperated,  taxes  imposed,  financial  deficit 
deepened,  and  a  flood  of  constitutional  controversies  let  loose,  during 
three  long  weary  months.  We  are  aware  that  Kussia  made  known 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  to  every  Power,  and  admitted  the  right  of 
every  Power  to  raise  every  question,  and  of  every  other  Power  to 
accept  or  decline  the  discussion.  These  are,  in  truth,  the  essential 
principles  of  every  European  Congress,  as  may  be  learned  from  the 
proper  authorities.5  Something  more  was  required  ;  we  know  not 
what.  It  was  studiously  veiled  in  clouds  of  words,  even  as  Aphrodite 
veiled  her  disabled  son  to  bear  him  off  the  field  from  the  spear 
of  Diomed.  It  was  the  submission  of  the  whole  treaty ;  it  was  the 
maintenance  of  European  law  ;  it  was  to  secure  for  England  a  voice 
in  the  great  Eastern  settlement ;  all  of  them  phrases,  which  utterly 
defy  analysis  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  original  Eussian 
admissions.  However,  this  splendid  additional  Something  haa  been 
secured,  and  we  may  look  for  the  unveiliEg  of  it,  as  men  look  for  the 
removal  of  the  dirty  cloths  from  off  a  statue,  on  the  day  of  its  '  in- 
auguration.' We  shall  then  know  what  it  is,  the  quid,  the  quale, 
and  the  quantum ;  and  its  exact  dimensions  will  be  the  exact 
measure  of  the  justification  of  the  Government  for  the  many  and 
great  mischiefs  that  have  been  done  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

*  Times,  May  25  and  May  27,  1878. 

•  See  for  example  Garden,  Traite  complet  de  Diplomatie,  p.  424.     Flassan,  Congrh 
de  Vlenne,  B.  i.  p.  2. 
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But  again,  we  are  told,  there  is  '  some  understanding '  between 
England  and  Kussia  as  to  the  points  which  they  would  respectively 
insist  upon.  That  is  to  say,  a  preliminary  Council  has  entered  into 
a  compact  of  honour  as  to  the  course  which  shall  be  pursued  by 
the  parties  to  it  in  the  coming  general  assembly.  A  portion  of 
Europe  has  thus  far  prejudged  the  case,  and  narrowed  the  discretion 
of  the  whole.  Kussia  and  England  will  be  bound  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  Congress ;  not,  indeed,  as  to  every  point,  but  as  to  those 
which  form  the  subject  of  the '  understanding.'  Such  an  arrangement 
has  an  evident  tendency  to  expedite  the  labours,  and  to  limit  the 
uncertainties,  of  the  Congress.  But  is  not  this  in  principle  the  very 
same  measure  which  two  years  ago,  in  May  1876,  was  pleaded  as  our 
excuse  for  rejecting,  without  a  substitute,  the  Berlin  Memorandum, 
and  thus  provoking  the  Serbian  War  ?  Our  Grovernment  commanded 
at  the  time  the  general  sympathy  of  the  country  in  its  protest  against 
a  proceeding,  which  assumed  on  behalf  of  certain  Powers  a  peculiar 
prerogative  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  East,  and  by  this  pre- 
judgment  disparaging  the  position  of  those,  who  had  not  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  in  the  initiative.  We  regarded  it  as  the  proceeding 
of  a  clique  ;  and  we  protested  in  the  interest  of  free  discussion  and 
the  equality  of  the  States.  The  main  difference  seems  to  be,  that  what 
was  then  arrogated  by  three  Powers  has  now  been  assumed  by  two. 

Whether  or  not  this  cool  reversal  of  methods  and  arguments  may 
be  noticed  or  not  by  any  of  the  other  four  States,  especially  by 
Austria,  who  is  the  principal  sufferer,  it  may  be  hoped  that  no  one  of 
them  will  have  either  the  will  or  the  power  so  to  notice  it,  as  again 
to  punish  the  populations  of  the  East  for  a  fault  which  they  have  had 
no  share  in  committing.  Austria  has  such  cogent  reasons  to  desire  a 
settlement,  that  she  must  stomach  much  in  order  to  attain  one.  For 
any  of  the  other  Powers,  it  would  be  no  better  than  a  caricature  of 
ordinary  punctilio  to  treat  this  as  a  practical  objection,  in  the  face  of 
the  great  human  and  social  interests  not  yet  definitively  rescued  from 
peril  of  shipwreck.  More  confidently,  then,  than  at  any  former 
juncture  we  may  hope  that  the  Congress  will  meet :  and  Cfod  be 
praised  for  it. 

It  will  meet,  with  certain  bases  allowed  or  defined  by  two  at  least 
of  the  three  Powers,  that  have,  or  consider  themselves  to  have,  special 
rights  and  interests  in  the  Eastern  settlement.  Those  bases,  it 
appears,  will  include  the  following  points.  First  as  to  Bulgaria. 
Eussia  on  her  side  will  consent  to  a  limitation  of  the  Province,  and 
to  its  division  by  the  Balkan  range  :  England,  on  hers  to  the  creation 
of  a  tributary  State,  northward  of  those  mountains.  As  to  Armenia, 
England  will  consent  to  the  transfer  of  Kars  and  Batoum ;  Eussia  to 
a  rectification  of  the  frontier  westwards,  so  as  to  leave  intact  the 
command  of  the  road  to  the  south.  There  is  to  be  some  definition 
of  terms  and  times  for  the  War-indemnity.  No  reference  is  made  to 
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the  Danube,  or  the  Straits,  or  the  Hellenic  populations  ;  or  to  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  or  to  Montenegro,  or  to  Bessarabia.  On  all  these 
questions  we  are,  therefore,  to  infer  either  that  England  and  Russia 
are  agreed,  or  that  they  are  content  simply  to  leave  them  open  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress.  Another  point  remains,  one  of  great 
importance,  and  unfortunately  as  yet  of  uncertain  interpretation.  We 
are  told  that  something  great  is  to  be  made  over  to  England ;  at  first 
it  had  the  aspect  of  a  gift  of  some  point  of  territory,  then  it  changed 
into  the  notion  of  a  protectorate  over  Asiatic  Turkey ;  as,  in  Hamlet's 
cloud,  the  camel  becomes  a  weasel.  But  then  the  weasel  turns  into  a 
whale.  There  is  some  reason  to  opine,  and  perhaps  even  more  to 
desire,  that  further  transformation  may  yet  be  effected. 

Of  a  new  possession  I  will  only  say  that  it  would  in  all  likelihood 
be  a  defined  and  limited  mischief;  such  as,  in  the  crowd  and  crush  of 
greater  subjects,  need  not  now  be  discussed.  A  protectorate  over 
Asiatic  Turkey,  accorded  by  Russia  and  the  Congress,  and  so 
adjusted  as  not  to  bring  about  a  conflict  with  France,  could  hardly 
end  otherwise  than  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  Turkish  power,  and 
its  disappearance  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  we  are  the  holders 
of  the  Protectorate,  we  shall  become  responsible  for  securing  to  the 
people  at  least  the  first  conditions  of  good  government  in  the  security  of 
life,  liberty,  industry,  property,  and  the  honour  of  women.  Every  gross 
outrage  committed  will  find  its  way  to  the  British  press  and  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  when  once  jealousy  of  Russia  is  shut  out,  Turkish  miscon- 
duct will  meet  always  with  severe,  sometimes  probably  with  inequit- 
able, treatment  among  us.  Turkey  cannot  possibly  stand  the  ordeal 
of  habitual  discussion  in  detail,  before  the  tribunal  of  British  and  Euro- 
pean opinion,  in  the  light  of  Western  day.  Such  a  Protectorate  will 
be  in  absolute  contravention  to  the  first  idea  of  the  Turkish  Parliament : 
an  institution  to  which  we  ought  to  wish  well,  as  an  experiment, 
provided  it  be  tried  in  a  country  inhabited  by  Mahometan  races,  and 
be  framed  upon  a  basis  of  honesty,  not  (as  heretofore)  of  fraud.  It 
will  make  I  fear  an  intolerable  addition  to  the  burdens  of  our  Imperial 
Government,  and  will  issue  in  a  further  deterioration  of  the  already 
indifferent  quality  of  its  work.  There  is,  at  the  present  moment,  one 
bright  spot,  and  only  one,  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  the  region  of 
the  Lebanon,  under  the  absolute,  but  strong  and  impartial,  rule  of 
Rustum  Pacha.  The  system  there  established  was  the  joint  work  of 
England  and  France,  accomplished  under  the  second  government  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  It  would  be  wrong  not  to  recognise  in  the  scheme 
of  an  English  protectorate  for  Asiatic  Turkey,  if  it  exist,  the  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  the  British  Grovernment.  As  it  is  now  vaguely 
presented,  it  is  calculated  to  suggest  the  gravest  misgivings  of 
practical  difficulty.  Let  us  hope  that,  if  it  passes  through  the  crucible 
of  the  Congress,  it  may  issue  therefrom  under  conditions  which,  what- 
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ever  their  effect  on  its  identity,  may  obviate  its  difficulties,  and  bring 
its  good  intentions  to  a  happy  issue. 

With  regard  to  the  other  points  which  have  entered  directly  into 
the  understanding,  they  suggest  no  ground  for  despondency  to  those 
who  have  all  along  been  upholding,  as  they  best  could,  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  the  East.  This,  however,  should  never  be  forgotten :  in 
proportion  as  the  new  provinces  are  few  and  large,  will  Eussian 
influence  be  disarmed.  Every  addition  to  their  number,  and  reduc- 
tion of  their  force,  gives  a  new  opening  for  diplomatic  intrigue,  and 
sows  the  seeds  of  future  trouble.  Apart  from  all  prejudice,  the 
delimitation  of  Bulgaria  ought  to  be  founded  upon  the  facts 
of  ethnical  distribution ;  and  those  facts  are  as  yet  imperfectly 
known.  There  is  to  be,  we  are  informed,  an  autonomous  Bul- 
garia north  of  the  Balkans,  and  a  semi-autonomous  Bulgaria 
to  the  south.  If  the  Hellenic  populations  prefer  some  qualified 
retention  of  direct  relations  with  Constantinople  to  absorption 
in  a  tributary  Slavonian  state,  it  is  hardly  for  us  to  demur.  It 
would  however  be  a  serious  fault  in  the  new  adjustments  if 
-any  lump,  so  to  speak,  of  territory  really  Slavonic  and  Bulgarian 
were  against  its  will  to  be  severed  from  connection  with  its 
•ethnical  centre,  and  still  more  so  if  that  district  were  the  very 
district,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  outrages  of  1876  and  1877.  But 
upon  the  whole  we  may  trust  that  a  justice  will  be  done  to  the  Hellenic 
regions,  which  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  certainly  appears  to  with- 
hold from  them  ;  and  we  must  not  hastily  assume  that  this  justice 
•will  necessarily  entail  a  simultaneous  wrong  upon  any  of  the 
Slavonian  populations.  The  understanding  as  to  Armenia  calls  for 
no  remark ;  and  the  more  definite  the  conditions  of  the  War-indemnity 
can  be  made,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  parties. 

Next  as  to  the  subjects  omitted  in  the  revelation  partially  vouch- 
safed to  us.  We  need  not  wonder  that  we  do  not  hear  of  the  Danube, 
which  it  is  believed  that  the  Government  do  not  conceive  ever  to  have 
been  menaced  in  its  freedom  ;  or  of  the  Straits,  with  respect  to  which 
they  have  long  since  taken  up  the  only  rational  position,  and  declared 
that  the  question  must  be  dealt  with  by  European  concert ;  or  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  for  as  to  these  Eussia  has  all  along,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  acknowledged,  or  not  denied,  that  Austria,  their 
immediate  neighbour,  had  a  paramount  interest,  and  must  principally 
determine  what  should  be  done. 

As  to  the  Hellenic  Provinces,  we  cannot  surely  err  in  the 
belief  that,  if  they  are  not  named,  it  is  because  there  has  been  a 
perfect  accord  of  the  two  Powers  in  the  desire  and  intention  to  give 
full  effect,  at  the  least,  to  all  that  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  stipu- 
lates on  their  behalf,  and  therefore  no  need  to  deal  with  them  in 
•communications,  which  had  reference  only  to  the  modification  or 
reduction  of  that  Treaty. 
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The  omission  of  the  slice  of  Bessarabian  territory  from  the  '  under- 
standing '  is  more  ominous,  and  conveys  important  lessons.  It 
was  transferred  to  Koumania  in  1856  in  conformity,  so  far  as  the 
facts  are  known,  with  the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  now 
to  be  carried  back  to  Eussia  by  an  arbitrary  arrangement  between 
belligerents.  In  securing  this  small  and  thoroughly  illegitimats 
object,  Eussia  has  spent  much  of  the  strength,  which  she  might  and 
ought  to  have  used  in  fortifying  her  position  for  the  defence  of  the 
great  liberating  aims  of  the  war.  Instead  of  this,  at  the  most  critical 
moment,  when  the  whole  leverage  to  be  used  against  her  depended 
upon  a  balance  of  military  considerations,  she  drove  five  millions 
of  Eoumanians,  whose  territory  commanded  her  communications, 
out  of  her  alliance,  and  into  the  ranks  of  any  or  all  who  would 
oppose  her.  Her  conduct  is  to  be  severely  censured,  in  point  alike 
of  prudence  and  of  principle.  But  what  of  ours  ?  It  sharply  illus- 
trates the  folly  of  our  trusting  to  separate,  instead  of  European, 
action  upon  Eussia.  Had  we  gone  at  once  into  Congress,  we  might 
have  rallied,  on  this  question,  all  the  Powers  except  Austria,  which 
never  yet  lifted  a  hand  for  freedom,  and  which  (we  are  told)  has 
long  ago  let  Eussia  know  that  the  Bessarabian  affair  was  not  an 
Austrian  interest.  But  now  we  have  apparently  shut  ourselves  out, 
by  a  prior  act,  from  a  determined  resistance  to  Eussia  on  this  subject, 
or  on  any  other  omitted  from  the  '  understanding.'  We  have  thus 
prevented  such  a  concert  of  authority  as  might  have  been  effectual 
in  inducing  Eussia  to  desist  from  a  proceeding,  of  which  the  injustice 
is  as  gross,  as  the  profit  is  insignificant. 

There  remains  the  case  of  Montenegro.  She  has  beaten  her 
Turkish  enemy  in  the  field.  Will  she  beat  her  Austrian  enemy  in 
the  Cabinet  ?  It  is  idle  to  plead  honourable  or  moral  considerations  : 
the  question  is,  what  is  the  present  position  and  power  of  Austria  ? 

Three  months  ago,  Eussia,  after  portentous  efforts,  found  herself 
in  a  position  at  once  of  victory  and  of  peril.  The  circumstances  still 
made  Turkey  her  enemy  potentially  and  in  will.  Austria,  from 
similar  causes,  was  half  an  enemy  already,  and  might  be  a  whole  one. 
She  was  sure  to  exact  from  Eussia  as  much  as  her  power  permitted  ; 
and  the  measure  of  her  power  was  inversely  as  the  amount  of  pressure 
upon  Eussia  from  other  quarters.  In  this  state  of  things,  we  threw 
ourselves,  provisionally,  into  the  pro-Turkish  and  pro-Austrian  scale. 
But  all  through  this  complicated  affair  we  have  been  far  more 
dangerous  to  our  friends,  than  to  our  enemies.  Belying  upon  her 
seeing  us  already  committed  against  Eussia,  she  spurned  the  overtures 
of  that  Power,  and  seemed,  amidst  the  applause  of  London  journals, 
to  dismiss  General  Ignatieff  with  a  fool's  cap  on  his  head.  Strong 
in  what  she  thought  her  back- ground,  she  raised  her  terms  to  a  point 
that  Eussia  could  not  stand,  and  among  them,  it  is  believed,  her 
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terms  respecting  Montenegro,  which  the  strictest  considerations  of 
honour  bound  and  astricted  Eussia  to  befriend.  She  forgot,  it 
seems,  that  the  utmost  she  could  force  Russia  to  do  was  to  make  a 
choice  between  England  and  herself,  and  close  with  the  State  that 
might  appear  the  least  unreasonable.  She  believed  the  assertion 
of  our  metropolitan  newspapers,  that  our  vital  interests  were  in- 
volved in  oversetting  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano.  Perhaps  the 
famous  despatch  of  Lord  Salisbury  ri vetted  this  delusion.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  that  Eussia  turned  towards  England,  and  that,  once 
brought  face  to  face,  the  two  parties  found  that  after  all  they  had 
but  little  to  contend  about ;  so  they  have  agreed.  Austria  has  out- 
witted herself.  She  is  wounded  by  the  shaft  (to  follow  Lord  Byron's 
metaphor)  which  is  winged  with  her  own  feather.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  decide  whether  it  is  an  eagle's  quill,  or  the  quill  of  another  bird. 

But,  at  all  events,  the  course  of  the  English  Government  and 
people  on  the  entire  question  of  the  Christian  liberties  is  now  clear, 
if  they  are  united.  To  Austria,  beyond  the  obligations  of  universal 
justice,  we  owe  absolutely  nothing.  With  Eussia,  so  says  authority, 
we  are  agreed.  To  Turkey  we  should  positively  be  doing  injury  by 
maintaining  her  in  the  nominal  exercise  of  any  powers,  except  such 
as  she  can  peacefully  and  permanently  enjoy.  The  Congress  will 
have  before  it,  at  the  best,  a  most  difficult  and  complicated  work. 
Every  hope  of  completeness  and  durability  must  depend  upon  its 
being  executed  in  the  spirit  of  a  paramount  regard  for  local  liberties, 
and  based  upon  their  amplitude  and  solidity.  In  the  whole  range  of 
the  Eastern  countries,  there  is  no  single  claim  comparable  in  its 
sacredness  to  the  claim  of  Montenegro,  which  demands  the  means  of 
national  respiration  by  being  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  her  own 
labours  in  an  access  to  the  sea.  If  Antivari  be  unsuitable,  let 
Austria  restore  to  her  the  port  of  Cattaro,  so  cruelly  taken  from  her 
with  our  dishonourable  complicity.  The  conduct  of  our  Government 
in  regard  to  Montenegro  will  be  a  crucial  test.  I  cannot  doubt  they  will 
fearlessly  follow  at  once  the  justice  and  the  reason  of  the  case.  It  will 
be  taken  by  the  country  as  a  sufficient  assurance  that,  in  the  whole 
matter,  the  weight  of  England  will  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  justice 
and  of  freedom.  Our  past  controversies  will  then  be  forgotten  like  the 
sorrows  of  a  child.  It  will  be  seen  that  neither  domestic  nor  foreign 
jealousies  are  allowed  to  impair  the  moral  force  of  the  nation. 
Every  sordid  aim  is  in  itself  a  weakness ;  and  alike  for  our  smaller 
controversies  in  England,  and  for  the  vast  interests  of  the  suffering 
millions  in  the  East,  a  cloudy  and  a  stormy  day  will  end  in  the 
serenity  of  a  golden  sunset. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

May  28,  1878. 
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